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On page 142—The title of Table X should read: “Detailed list of strikes and lockouts in 


Canada, 1981” (not 1930). 


On page 162—In Table I, under “Ontario,” the total number of pensioners on December 


31, 1931, should read 41,228 (instead of 1,228). 


On page 879—In the first side-heading in column 2 for “ Unemployment Insurance Act” 


read “ Workmen’s Compensation.” 
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Accidents, Industrial: 

Canada— , 

fatalities during 1932, 625, 936, 1236; during 
1931, 235, 630, 1241; during 1930, 242. 

fatal and non-fatal accidents recorded by 
provincial workmen’s compensation 
boards, 371. ; 

fatal industrial accidents in 1931 by in- 
dustries, by causes, and by provinces, 
362. 

reduction in number of fatalities due to 

explosives, 775. 

statistics of accidents to electric workers, 
EL avs 

statistics of railway accidents, 189. 

Alta.: accidents in 1931, 875; in mines, 980. 

B.C.: accident statistics in 1931, 873; com- 
pensation for workmen injured on re- 
lief work, 39; mining accidents in 1931, 
The 

Man.: accidents under Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, 670. 

N.B.: compensable accidents in 1930, 1261. 

N.S.: accidents in 1931, 423, 539; fatalities 
in coal mining in 1931, 5386. 

Ont.: accidents in various months of 1932, 
7.) 11Gye25e,, S16, .648.4775,, 846, ,989, 
1040, 1234; in factories in 1930-31, 675; 
completed statistics for 1930 under 
workmen’s compensation, 669; investi- 
gation of accident records of certain 
firms, 947; liability of employer for 
automobile accident costs, 795; methods 
of checking accident records, 174; 
mining accidents during 1931, 774; re- 
duction in number of industrial acci- 
dents in 1931, 122; statement of acci- 
dent records of provincial firms, 1062. 

Que.: accidents in mines, 1058; compen- 
sable accidents in 1931, 1260; increase 
in construction accidents, 525. 

Sask.: accidents in 1930, 1181. 

United Kingdom: chief inspector reviews 
accidents in coal mines, 40; high acci- 
dent rates in mines, 775; Industrial 
accidents in 1931, 982. 

France: industrial accident rate, 1257. 

U.S.A.: coal mining fatalities during February, 
672; industrial accidents in manufac- 
turing, 638; industrial accidents to 
minors, 175; metal mining accidents, 
775; quarry accidents, 776. 

See also Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations of Ontario; Legal Decisions 
(Ont.); Workmen’s Compensation. 

Age: 
effect of on accident liability, 1182. 


Aged Workers: 
reasons for retention of older workers, in 
employment, 1182. 


Agreements, Industrial: 
Canada— 
agreements involving wage reductions on 
steam railways, 124, 452. 
wages and working conditions for main- 
tenance of way employees, Canadian 
National Railways, 1902-1932, 1339. 
recent agreements and schedules of wages, 
90, 219, 347, 450, 611, 715, 818, 922, 
1018, 1110, 1222, 1336. 
56645—1} 


Agreements, Industrial—Con. 
AGREEMENTS CLASSIFIED BY INDUSTRIES: 


Construction—buildings and structures— 
asbestos workers, Montreal, 716. 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, Brant- 
ford, 718; Collingwood, 718; Edmon- 
ton, 1112; Fort William (and Port 
Arthur), 718; Hamilton, 451; Niagara 
Falls, 1020; Toronto, 219; Vancouver, 
348; Windsor, 451. 

bridge and ornamental iron workers, Van- 
couver, 718. : 

carpenters, Calgary, 1020; Cobourg, 717; 
Halifax, 715; Hamilton, 348; Ottawa, 
90; St. Catharines, 819; Toronto, 450; 
Vancouver—New Westminster district 
452, 718; Windsor, 451. 

construction workers, Quebec, 716. 

electrical workers, Halifax, 819; Hamil- 
ton, 1111; Kingston, 717; Moncton, 
715;  Quebee, 716; Toronto, 717; 
Windsor and vicinity, 611. 

elevator constructors, Hamilton, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Quebec, Toronto, Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, 1222. 

engineers (steam and operating), Ontario 
and Northwestern Quebec, 717; Que- 
bec and Maritime Provinces, 717; 
Toronto, 717. 

hod carriers and common labourers, Leth- 
bridge, 718. 

lathers, Toronto, 347, 819. 

painters, Calgary, 718; Hamilton, 1112; 
Quebec, 716. 

plasterers and cement finishers, Calgary, 
452; Halifax, 715; Hamilton, 348; 
Regina, 91; Toronto, 219, 451. 

plumbers, steamfitters, ete. (sprinkler 
fitters throughout Canada, _ 611); 
Calgary, 1020; Edmonton, 923; 
Halifax, 923; Hamilton, 717; Moncton, 
923; Ottawa, 923; Quebec, 716; Saint 
John, 819; Saskatoon, 1222; Toronto, 
347; Welland, 1020; Windsor, 451. 

sheet metal workers, Edmonton, 1112; 
Montreal, 1111; Ottawa, 717; Saint 
John, 716; Toronto, 90; Windsor, 451. 

stonecutters, Ottawa, 923; Toronto, 819. 

Vo oat tile and mosaic workers, Quebec, 


Construction—ship building— 
boiler makers and iron ship builders in 
British Columbia, 1223. 
Manufacturing—food, drink and tobacco— 
bakery and confectionery workers, Mont- 
real, 818; Toronto, 1018; Vancouver, 


611. 
brewery. flour, cereal and soft drink 
workers, Calgary, Edmonton, Leth- 


bridge, 922; Cranbrook and _ Fernie, 
922; St. Catharines and Toronto, 1018; 
Vancouver and Victoria, 922. 
Manufacturing—iron, steel and products— 
boilermakers, Toronto, 1018; Victoria, 1110, 
1336. 
Manufacturing—non-metallic mineral 
products— 
paving cutters, Guenette, Que., 1110. 
Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
bookbinders, Saskatoon, 1111; Vancouver, 
1111. 
photo engravers, Toronto, 1110. 
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Agreements, Industrial—Conc. 
pressmen and assistants, Calgary, 1019; 
Edmonton, 818; Hamilton, 1111; 
Regina, 818, 1019; Toronto, 1019; 
Vancouver, 1020; Victoria, 1111. 
yprinters, Brantford, 923; Calgary, 818, 
1019; Edmonton, 818, 1019; Halifax, 
3018; - Hamilton, 1111; Lethbridge, 
1020; Montreal, 1018; Ottawa, 1019; 
' Port Arthur, 1336; Quebec, 1018; 
Regina, 818; Toronto, 1019; Vancouver, 
‘819; Windsor, 1222; Winnipeg, 1019. 
‘stereotypers and electrotypers, Edmonton, 
818; Toronto, 90, 1019; Vancouver, 
1336; Winnipeg, 818. 
_Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper 
products— 
paper makers, Espanola, Fort William, 
Troquois Falls, Pine Falls, Port 
Arthur, Sault Ste. Marie, Sturgeon 
Falls, 1222. 
paper makers and pulp, sulphite and paper 
mill workers, Fort William, 1110. 
Manufacturing—textiles and clothing— 
cloak, suit and dressmakers, Montreal, 611. 
tailors, Vancouver, 1111. 
Service—public administration— 
eivie employees, Calgary, 452. 
firefighters, Calgary, 452. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—electric 
railways— 
street railway employees of Niagara, St. 
Catharines and Toronto Railway, 1153, 
1156, 1337, 1338; Winnipeg, 1338, 1339. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—elec- 
tricity and gas— 
electrical workers, Moose Jaw, 91, 1336; 
Winnipeg, 348. . 
gas workers, Winnipeg, 349. 
steam and operating engineers, Moose Jaw, 


1336. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—local 
transportation— 


bakery salesmen, Vancouver, 220. 

milk drivers and _ dairy employees, 
Vancouver, 1337. 

teamsters and chauffeurs, etc., Vancouver, 


1337. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—water 
transportation— 


carpenters and shipliners, Montreal, 612. 
harbour employees, Montreal, 1020. 
Tongshoremen, Montreal, 611. 

waterfront workers, Vancouver, 1339. 





Alta.: Calgary Trades Council establishes 
wage board to assist in negotiating 
agreements, 251; mining agreements in 
District 18, 500. 

N.S.: text of agreements in District 26, 

Nova Scotia, 913. 
Brazil: 2 ae of collective agreements, 
1184. 


Italy: summary of national agreement for 
cotton industry, 1112. 
U.S.A.: new features in agreement in textile 
industry at Philadelphia, 780; New 
York pressmen’s agreement to spread 
work, 691. 
See also Wages (N.S.) 


Agriculture: 

resolution of International Labour Organ- 
ization concerning systems of collective 
bargaining in agriculture, 577. 

Canada— . 

benefits of machinery on the farm, 114. 

commission proposed in Manitoba Legis- 
lature to consider adjustment of 
farmers’ debts in prairie provinces, 419. 


INDEX Hong i as 


Agriculture—Conc. 
introduction of “Master Farmer” move- 
ment in Canada, 234. 
relief settlement plan of Dominion Govern- 
ment, 965. 
Core tenant farming in tobacco industry, 
(2. 
Que.: legislation to purchase farm lands 
on sale for taxes, 116. 
United Kingdom: operations of agricultural 
and fishery co-operative societies, 48. 
New Zealand: rural allotments for unem- 
ployed, 479. 
See also Migration and _ Settlement; 
JInemployment and Relief; Wages. 


Alberta: 
Labour Disputes Act— 

report of Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation in dispute in printing 
industry at Calgary, 648. 

report of Conciliation Board in dispute 
between city of Calgary and its fire- 
fighters, 392. 

summary of operations in 1931-32, 867. 

See also under various subject headings. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour: 
membership statisties, 545. 


Amalgamated Builders’ Council: 
See Combines Investigation Act. 


American Federation of Labour: 

alee: convention, 1266; convention call, 
1143. 

attitude toward Bill defining “vagrants,” 
38. 

executive considers question of shorter 
hours, 843. 

executive favours adoption of compulsory 
insurance scheme, 844. 

invited to join movement for international 
action, 45; and decides not to partici- 
pate, 394. 

unemployment insurance program, 1038. 


Anderson, Hon. J. T. M., Prime Minister of 
Saskatchewan: 
on need of agricultural study in technical 
schools, 42. 


Apprenticeship: 
Canada— 

B.C.: decrease in apprentices, 975. 

Ont.: administration of Act in 1931, 676; 
amendments to Act, 529; apprenticeship 
classes of technical schools, 42; infor- 
mation issued by Apprenticeship Board, 
871; International Alliance of Thea- 
trical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators (eleventh 
district) urge protection against excess 
of apprentices, 880; operation of Act 
reviewed by J. M. Pigott, 307; 
personnel of new committee and amend- 
ment of Act, 481; Provincial Council 
of Carpenters endorses Board’s course 
of instruction and urges local unions to 
establish apprenticeship committees, 
985; suspension of assessments on 
employers in building trades, 1037; 
‘regulations governing training of 
apprentices in building trades, 1280. 

US.A.: at Dee y law of Wisconsin, 
1144. 


ee 
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Arbitration and Conciliation: 
Canada— 

annual report of Department of Labour 
outlines conciliation service, 292, 1171. 

summary of conciliation work of Depart- 
ment of Labour during April and May, 
1932, 645; from May to October, 1158; 
and during fiscal year ending March 31, 
1932, 493. 

steps in settlement of wage dispute on 
Canadian railways, 124, 452. 

Ont.: arbitration in disputes as to wage 
reductions for clothing workers in 
Toronto and Hamilton, 647. 

Australia: recent amendments to conciliation 
legislation, 110. 


South Africa: establishment of National 
Industrial Council in painting industry, 
252 


Argentine: Bill for arbitration of industrial 
disputes, 1258. 

Spain: operation of arbitration juries, 31. 

ieee of railway wage dispute, 

See also Agreements, Industrial; Canadian 

National Railway Employees Board of 
Adjustment No. 2; Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1; Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act. 


Arcand, Hon. C. J., 
Quebec: 
address before convention of T. 
Congress, 1075. 


Minister of Labour, 


and L. 


announcement respecting application of 
8-hour day and fair wages on all 
public works, 1141. 

donates safety trophy for competition 
among industrial plants, 774. 

statement respecting employment offices 
meeting requirements in regard to 


domestic help, 846. 
urges attendance of unemployed at tech- 
nical schools, 42. 


‘Argentine: 
See Aribtration and Conciliation. 


Asiatics: 
Chinese immigration precluded in 1930-31, 
296. 
decrease in Asiatics employed in B.C., 976. 


Australia: 
recommendations of Economic Conference, 
744. 

See also Arbitration and Conciliation; 
Employment; Industrial Disputes 
(other countries) ; International Labour 
Organization; Safety and Health; 
Prices (other countries); Unemploy- 
ment and Relief; Wages. 


Austria: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries) ; 
Prices (other countries). 


Bankruptcy Act: 
T. and L. Congress advocates: amendment 
establishing priority of wage claims, 
1074. 


Banks and Banking: 

T. and L. Congress advocates nationalization 
of banking system, 177, 1071; favours 
amendment to Bankruptcy and Banking 
Acts establishing priority of wage 
claims, 178, 1074. 

N.S.: legislation providing for co-operative 
savings and credit societies, 1247. 


Beatty, E. W., President, Canadian Pacific 
Railway: 
letter to Minister of Labour with refer- 
ence to land settlement, 1302. 


Belgium: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries) ; 
Prices (other countries). 


Bell, Adam, Deputy Minister of Labour of 
British Columbia: 
announcement regarding temporary reduc- 
tion of minimum wages in fruit and 
vegetable industry, 740. 


Bell Telephone Company: 
employees stock ownership plan, 778. 


Benefits (Trade Union): 

benefit statistics of labour organizations, 
549. 

successful operation of unemployment and 
sick benefits of Winnipeg Local, Typo- 
graphical Union, 166. 

United Kingdom: benefit disbursements of 

registered trade unions, 372. 

See also Legal Decisions (Ontario). 


Bennett, Rt. Hon. R. B., Prime Minister of 

Canada: 

announces convening of interprovincial con- 
ference on contributory unemployment 
insurance, 1306. 

announcement of economy in public adminis- 
tration, Fi: 

reply to Trades and Labour Congress legis- 
lative proposals, 181. 

statements regarding Dominion-Provincial 
conference on unemployment, 378. 


Blind: 

proposals regarding special provisions for 
the blind, 741. 

T. and L. Congress reaffirms requests for 
pensions, 178. 

Alta.: Legislature resolution favouring fed- 
eral pension scheme for, 661. 

Man.: action of Legislature urging federal 
pension scheme for needy blind, 659; 
and requesting pensions at an earlier 
age than for sighted persons, 542. 

Sask.: Legislature urges federal government 
to pension blind at earlier age than 
provided under Act, 534. 


Boilers: 
Alta.: annual report of chief inspector, 867. 
Ont.: administration of Steam Boiler Act in 
1931, 675; amendments to Act, 530. 
Sask.: inspections in 1930-31, 535. 


Bracken, Hon. John, Premier of Manitoba: 
statement on unemployment relief and in- 
surance, 383. 


Brazil: 
See Agreements, Industrial. 


British Columbia: 
T. and L. Congress condemns economies of 
Kidd Committee, 1073. 
See also under various subject headings. 


British North America Act: 
Railway Brotherhoods favour amendment to 
restrict veto powers of Senate, 185. 
T. and L. Congress urge’ amendments to, 
176. ' 
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Building Industry: 
Canada— ; 

advantages of winter building, 1272. 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association (B.C. 
Division) urges subsidizing repair work 
on homes, 513. 

Ont.: proposed licensing of contractors, 
1263. 

Que.: increase in construction accidents, 525. 

New Zealand: government relief program to 
assist construction, 845. 

U.S.A.: five year construction plan in Massa- 
chusetts, 53. 

See also Agreements, Industrial; Appren- 
ticeship; Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation; Employment (monthly report 
by employees); Industrial Disputes; 
Research. 


Building Permits: 
monthly report of permits issued in Canada, 
83, 212, 340, 442, 605, 710, 812, 905, 
1010, 1103, 1215, 1329. 


Bulgaria: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries) ; 
Prices (other countries). 


Butler, H. B., Director, International Labour 
Office: 
appointment as director, 782. 
assists Egyptian government in study of in- 
dustrial conditions and organization of 
labour department, 992. 


Canada Shipping Act: 
revision proposed by T. and L. Congress, 
arg 
supervision of working conditions of long- 
shoremen sought under, 252. 


Canada Year Book: 
summary of 1932 edition, 946. 


Canadian Association of Social Workers: 
president emphasizes need for trained social 
workers, 1249.. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees: 
recommendations before Royal Commission 
on Transportation, 417. 


Canadian Conference on Social Work: 
announcement of biennial meeting, 484. 


Canadian Construction Association: 
annual convention, 305. 


Canadian Council on Child and Family 
Welfare: 
recommendations respecting organization of 
welfare and relief services, 1248. 


Canadian Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion: 
value of industrial standardization in Em- 
pire trade, 1183. 


Canadian Government Annuities: 
annuity statistics for 1930-31, 
1931-32, 1173. 


293; for 


Canadian Legion: 
convention adopts resolutions favouring un- 
uploymens insurance, coal subsidies, 
1040. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 
annual convention, 677. 
unemployment remedies proposed by B.C. 
Division, 512. 


Canadian National Institute for the Blind: 
proposes pensions provisions for blind, 741. 


Canadian National Railways: 

agreements as to wages and working con- 
ditions for maintenance of way 
employees from 1902-1932, 1339. 

co-operation in land settlement plan, 52. 

functioning of rehabilitation committee, 634. 

recommendations to Royal Commission by 
running trades and railway shops, 300; 
by Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees, 417. 

resolution of T. and L. Congress respecting 
labour representation on C.N.R. Board, 
1071. 

See also Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees Board of Adjustment No. 2; 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1; Industrial Disputes In- 
- vestigation Act. 


Canadian National Railways Employees 
Board of Adjustment No. 2: 
summary of recent proceedings, 283, 762, 
1050, 1291. 


Canadian National Safety League: 
annual report for 1931, 308. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 
co-operation in land settlement plan, 52. 
re-opening of shops, 1250. 

See also Canadian Railway Board of Ad- 
justment No. 1; Industrial Disputes . 
Investigation Act. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 

1: 

summary of recent decisions, 393, 760, 1162. 

Proceedings— 

Canadian National Railways: 

Atlantic Region and railroad telegraphers, 
1162; and railroad trainmen, 761. 

Central Region and railroad conductors, 
oe and railroad trainmen, 393, 394, 

es 

Western Region and railway conductors, 
1163; and railway trainmen, 1163, 1164, 

Canadian Pacific Railway: 

Western lines and locomotive engineers, 
760; and railroad trainmen, 760, 761. 

Northern Alberta Railway and railroad 
telegraphers, 1162. 

Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way Commission and locomotive fire- 
men and enginemen, 394. 


Cassidy, Prefessor H. M., Department of 
Social Science, Toronto University: 
address on Ontario’s experience of relief 
works, 790. 
study of Ontario relief methods, 742. 


Census: 
Canada— 

census of unemployment—preliminary re- 
port on wage earners at work and not 
at work June 1, 1931, 1188; in urban 
municipalities over 5,000 population, 
784; municipalities over 1,000 popula- 
tion, 1192. 
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Census—C onc. 

preliminary reports on census of merchan- 
dising and service establishments at 
Winnipeg and Ottawa, 788; at Hamil- 
ton and Regina, 870; at Toronto, Cal- 
gary, Edmonton, Saskatoon, Quebec, 
Hull, Sherbrooke, Fort William, Port 
Arthur, 982; at Montreal, Brantford, 
Sarnia, Niagara Falls, Kingston, East 
Windsor, Walkerville, Sandwich, Corn- 
wall, Owen Sound, Woodstock, St. 
Boniface, Saint John, Sydney, Van- 
couver, Victoria, Halifax, 1059. 

increase in urban population, 403. 

number of classes of live stock, 419. 

United Kingdom: result of census of seamen, 
992. 
U.S.A.: Bureau of Census statistics on num- 

ber of “gainful workers,” 950; statis- 
tics of seamen, 992. 


Census of Industry: 
summary tables’ of Canadian Manufactur- 
ing statistics and hours of labour, 1296. 


Child Labour: 

draft convention and recommendations of 
International Labour Organization con- 
cerning the age of admission of children 
to non-industrial employment, 563, 566; 
International Labour Office report on 
age of admission of children to em- 
ployment, 311. 

Canada— 

Ont.: Council of Women draws attention 
to alleged conditions and Minister of 
Labour’s reply, 55. 

Que.: registration of children under In- 
dustrial Establishments Act, 413. 
Egypt: government bill regulating industrial 

employment of children and young per- 


sons, 992. 

Turkey: labour code provides restrictions 
against, 552. 

U.S.A.: legislation in various states, 35; 


decline of juvenile employment, 1143; 
proposed child labour amendment to 
Constitution, 7; textile workers con- 
demn replacement of adult with child 
labour, 1274. 

Venezuela: child labour restrictions, 36. 


Child Welfare: 
observations of superintendent of penetenti- 
aries and juvenile court judges respect- 
ing criminal tendencies, 383. 
Alta.: amendment to Child Welfare Act, 
661. 

Ont.: activities of provincial bodies, 870. 
Que.: Social Insurance Commission recom- 
mendations for child protection, 171. 
Sask.: annual report of Bureau of Child 

Protection, 34. 


See also Family Allowances; Mothers’ 
Allowances ; Vocational Guidance, 
(U.S.A.). 

Chile: 


See Prices (other countries). 


Chinese: 
See Asiatics. 


Civil Service: 
Canada— 
contribution of public services to unemploy- 
ment funds, 252. 
yo Sa ey for government employees, 


Us Ai: statistics of unemployment in, 383. 


Clothing Industry: 
US.A.: bulletin on hours and wages in men’s 
clothing industry, 397. 
See also Arbitration and Conciliation; In- 
dustrial Disputes. 


Coal: 
report of Economic Committee of League 
of Nations, on international coal 
problem, 425. 
Canada— 
coal statistics for 1931, 1275. 
production in first quarter of 1932, 682. 
T. and L. Congress asks for coal price in- 
vestgation by federal government, 1073. 
N.S.: costs of production, transportation and 
marketing dealt with in report of Royal 
Commission, 280; production in 1931, 
536; production of New Glasgow coal 
mines in March, 394. 
Sask.: marketing recommendation of Royal 
Commission investigating Hstevan coal 
field, 266, 267. 
United Kingdom: cost of production, 1143. 
See also Mines and Mining. 


Coates, Hon. J. G., Minister in Charge of 
Unemployment, New Zealand: 
outlines plan of land settlement, 479. 


Collective Bargaining: 
resolution of International Labour Organi- 
zation concerning systems of collective 
bargaining in agriculture, 577. 
U.S.A.: provision in agreement in textile in- 
dustry at Philadelphia, 780. 


Colombia: 
See Prices (other countries) . 


Colonization: 
See Migration and Settlement; Unemploy- 
ment and Relief. 


Combines Investigation Act: 

annual reports review proceedings under, 
293291733 

decision to prosecute alleged combines of 
manufaeturers of fruit baskets and 
radio tubes, 1176. 

investigations into alleged combine in dis- 
tribution of British anthracite coal and 
into alleged coal combine in Western 
Canada, and into Ontario raw tobacco 
trade, 1258. 

members of electrical contractors combine 
convicted (Ontario Supreme Court 
judgment) 156; notice for leave to 
eerie filed, 403; appeal dismissed, 
Lidge: 

plumbing combine appeals dismissed in 
Supreme Court (text of judgment) 158 

prosecutions in motion picture industry, 
160; text of judgment acquitting mem- 
bers of alleged motion picture combine, 
400. 


Communism: ee 
summary of activities of communistic and 
revolutionary organizations, 546 
USS.A.: opposition A. F. of L., 1271 


Conciliation: ged. 
See Arbitration and Conciliation. 


Conferences: 
action of International Labour Organiza- 
tion on World Economic conference, 
884; representation of governing body, 
1287. 
International Conference of 
Statisticians, 1185. 


Migration 


vill 


Conferences—C onc. 
Canada— j 

Interprovincial conference to be held on un- 
employment insurance, 1306. 

federal-provincial conference on unemploy- 
ment, 378, 508. 

statement of president of Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association on Imperial Con- 
ference, 677. 

Federation of Catholic Workers recommends 
inter-provincial conference to frame re- 
ply to International Labour Organiza- 
tion questionnaire on invalidity and old 
age insurance, 984, 

insurance legislation discussed at confer- 
ee of Ontario and Quebec authorities, 

minimum wage boards of Quebec 
Ontario confer, 1036, 

recommendations of unemployment confer- 
ence of mayors of western cities, 794. 
Australia: recommendations of economic con- 
ference, 744. 
New Zealand: industrial conference on un- 
employment, 971. 
vee: reduction of working hours, 842, 
See also International Labour Organization. 


and 


Co-operation: 

Canada— 

annual report of Department of Labour 
on co-operative associations, 1141. 

promotion of co-operative trading recom- 
mended by T. and L. Congress, 178. 
‘U.: summary of co-operative service at 
Srail 74s. 

N.S.: Cape Breton Tramways operated on 
co-operative basis by employees, 1258; 
co-operative control of coal mines at 
Inverness, 947; legislation provides for 
organization of co-operative savings and 
credit societies, 1247. 

Que.: amendment to Co-operative Syndi- 
cates Act and _ provisions respecting 

_ Peoples Savings Banks, 298. 

United Kingdom: annual congress of co-opera- 
tive societies, 746; growth of co-opera- 
tive movement, 5; operations of agri- 
cultural and fishing co-operative socie- 
ties, 48; profit-sharing schemes in co- 
operative societies, 883; progress of co- 
operative industry during the depres- 
sion, 743. 


Co-partnership: 
United Kingdom: summary of activities of 
co-partnership firms in 1931, 882. 
U.S.A.: summary of different plans, 779. 
See also Stock Ownership. 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany: 
joint council plan of, 635. 
plan of hospitalization for employees’ de- 
pendants, 1183. 


Cost of Living: 
See Prices. 


Criminal Code: 

Alberta Supreme Court distinguishes be- 
tween unlawful assembly, unlawful asso- 
ciation and riot, 105. . ' 

amendment proposed by United Farmers of 
Alberta, 234. 

amendments requested by T. and L. Con- 
gress, 177, 1072. 

House of Commons negatives motion to in- 
troduce amending bill, 289. 
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Czechoslovakia: 4 

See Industrial Disputes (other countries) ; 

Prices (other countries); Safety and 
Health. ; 


Denmark: 
See National Economic Councils; Industrial 
Disputes (other countries); Prices 
(other countries). 


Department of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion: 
See Immigration and Colonization, Depart- 
ment of. 
Department of Pensions and _ National 
Health: 
See Pensions and National Health, Depart- 
ment of. 


Disarmament: 
Canada— 
attitude of T. and L. Congress, 179, 1066. 
United_ Kingdom: resolution adopted by 
Trades Union Congress, 1082. 


Diseases, Industrial: 
International Labour Office report on pneu- 
moconiosis, 1187. 
resolution of International Labour Organi- 
zation concerning silicosis, 577. 

Canada—_ 

Ont.: committee of mining association on 
silicosis, 846. 

United Kingdom: Home Office memorandum 
on silicosis and asbestosis, 1182; in- 
terim report on compensable diseases, 
672; report of medical inspector of fac- 
tories on occupational diseases, 880. 

U.S.A.: mortality experience among printers, 


Doucet, J. Alexandre: 
appointment to New Brunswick Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 846. 


Dublin, Dr. Louis I., Vice-President Industrial 
Health Relations Department, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company: 

reviews benefits of community health ser- 
vices, 745. F 


Eeonomiec Councils: 
See National Economic Councils. 


Economic Planning: 
director of International Labour 
analyses types of, 582. 
report of World Social Economic Congress, 
951; also receives report on economic 
planning in Russia, 169. 
Canada— 
action of 'T. and L. Congress, 1071. 
U.S.A.: summary of various plans for eco- 
nomic stabilization, 516. 


Office 


Edueation: ; ; 
International Labour Organization  col- 
laborates. with International Organiza- 
tion for Technical Education, 190. 
Canada— 
annual reviews of vocational and technical 
education, 293, 1173. 
annual survey by Bureau of Statistics, 1277. 
Frontier College charter amendment, 527. 
- survey of education in the Dominion, 312. 
Alta.: Federation of Labour requests free 
school books and no curtailment of edu- 
cational services, 183; regulations gov- 
erning trade schools,.43. 
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Education—C onc. 

B.C.: correspondence courses in coal mining 
and surveying provided by Department 
of Education, 644. 

N.B.: amendment to Compulsory Attendance 
at School Act, 1179; Federation of La- 
bour requests continuance of provincial 
“isi federal grants to vocational schools, 
184. 

Ont.: information issued by Apprenticeship 
Board, 871; suspension of assessments 
for technical education, 1037. 

Que.: unemployed urged to attend technical 
schools, 42. 

Sask.: enrollment of students in technical 
schools, 213; opening of Moose Jaw 
Technical School, 42. 

educational courses at Boston for un- 
employed office workers, 155; Federal 
Board of Vocational Education reviews 
rehabilitation work, 635; report of 
A.F. of L. committee, 1267; report of 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, on unemployment and adult edu- 
cation, 1083; stereotypers and electro- 
typers’ union recommend formation of 
technical education committees, 987; 
vocational training and labour "adjust- 
ment outlined by director of Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, 1145. 


Egypt: 
See Child Labour; Prices (other countries). 


WS Ace 


Elections: , 
amendments to Election Act sought by 
T. and L. Congress, 178. 


Electrical Estimators Association: 
See Combines Investigation Act. 


Electrical Industry: 

Canada— 

progress of power development, 113. 

statistics of central electric station indus- 
try, 680. 

Ont.: electrical contractors seek uniform 
licensing regulations, 191; licensing of 
electricians, 531. 

P.E.I.: amendment to Electrical Inspection 
Act, 1180. 

Sask.: new regulations of power commis- 
sion, 33. 

U.S.A.: adoption of unemployment benefits 
by National Electrical Manufacturers’ 
Association, 779. 

See also Industrial Relations; 
cils and Management. 


Joint Coun- 


Employment: 

director of International Labour Office re- 
fers to co-ordination of National. Em- 
ployment agencies, 581. 

extent of employment of women in various 
countries, 480. 

resolution of International Labour Organi- 
zation concerning methods and_ con- 
ditions of recruiting labour and the 
terms of labour contracts, Hr 

Canada— 

monthly summary of employment and un- 
employment, 66, 195, 324, 426, 589, 693, 
796, 888, 993, 1086, 1198, 1312. 

monthly report by employers (with charts 
and tables), 66, 195, 324, 426, 589, 
693, ‘796, 888, 993, 1086, 1198, 13.12. 

annual review of employment as reported 
by employers in 1931, 56. 

biecins of employment on railways, 252. 


Employment—Conc. 


employment in chemical industry, 638; and 
in wood using industries, 485. 
re-opening of Canadian Pacific Railway 
ek affords employment to 8,000 men, 
statistics of employment in coal mines, 1276. 
Geer or ae and wages in 1931-32, 
67. 
B.C.: employment in mining industry in 
LOSS 72 
N.S.: employment in fishing industry, 1012. 
Ont.: statistics of employees in industrial 
and mercantile establishments, 674. 
Que.: numbers employed in mining indus- 
try, 1058. 
Other countries— 
monthly summary of employment and un- 
employment in Great Britain and the 
United States, 85, 214, 342, 444, 607, 
711, 814, 906, 1011, 1104, 1216, 1331. 
United Kingdom: employment conditions in 
fishing industry, 445; in coal mines, 
1143. 
Australia: recommendations of economic con- 
ference, 744. 
U.S.A.: decline of juvenile employment, 1148; 
employers and stabilization of employ- 
ment, 480; employment possibilities on 
highway construction, 661; New Eng- 
land conference for distribution of, 842, 
950; New York Pressmen’s agreement 
to spread work, 691; numbers employed 
on principal railways, 1169. 
also Civil Service (U.S.A.); Relief 
Act, 1932; Unemployment and Relief; 
Unemployment and Farm Relief <Act,. 
1931. 


See 


Employment Service of Canada: 

annual administration reviewed, 
293; 1931-32, 1172. 

activity on behalf of handicapped workers, 
404. 

monthly report by provinces with charts 
and tables, 79, 207, 336, 438, 601, 705, 
808, 900, 1005; 1098), 1270.7)1325..,. 

report for period October to December, 
1931, 192;. January to March, 1932, 
586; April to June, 1932, 885; July to 
September, 1932, 1195. 


1930-31, 


Alta.: work of offices, 1931-32, 868. 

B.C.: activities of provincial offices in 1931, 
975; work of handicapped section, 975. 

Ont.: work of offices in 1930-31, 673. 

Que.: employment offices and domestic help. 


846; work of offices in 1930-31, 4138. 
Sask.: activity of provincial offices, 535. 


Employment Services, Private: 
questionnaire of International Labour Or- 
ganization concerning proposed abolition 
of fee-charging employment agencies, 
B72) 


Ont.: activities in 1930-31, 674. 
Que.: amendment to Employment Bureau 
Act, 297. 


Engineers, Stationary and Hoisting: 
B.C.: action of Male Minimum Wage Board 
respecting enforcement of order, 977. 
Ont.: certificates issued in 1931, 676; pro- 
visions of Operating Engineers Act, 
529. 


Esthonia: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries) ;. 
Prices (other countries). 
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Factories: 

Canada— 

Alta.: administration of Act, 1931-32, 867; 
new regulations governing installation 
of power transmission equipment, 174. 

B.C.: factory inspection in 1931, 975. 

N.B.: amendment to Factories Act, 1179. 

Ont.: annual report on factory inspection, 
674; re-enactment of Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act, 528. 

Que.: inspections in 1930-31, 412. 

United Kingdom: annual report of chief fac- 
tory inspector, 981; occupational 
diseases in, 880; safety organization in, 
879. 

See also Minimum Wages. 


Fair Wages: 

monthly list of Dominion government con- 
tracts, 86, 215, 343, 446, 608, 712, 815, 
909, 1013, 1106, 1217, 1332. 

administration of Act reviewed, 292, 1171. 

fair wages conditions in Harbour Commis- 
sion contracts, 450, 1221. 

requests of T. and L. Congress in respect 
to Act, 179, 1072. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour requests fair 
oe conditions on all relief work, 

B.C.: provincial executive of T. and L. Con- 
gress urges legislation similar to federal 
Act of 1930, 185. 

Man.: schedules for public works 1932-33, 
908 (correction 951); review of fair 
wages legislation, 1037. 

Ont.: civic fair wage rate recommendation 
at Toronto, 655. 

Que.: fair wage clause deleted from Bill 
authorizing city of Montreal to borrow 
five million for conduit construction, 
175; 8-hour day and fair wages con- 
ditions on all public works, 1141; pro- 
vincial council of carpenters recommend 
extensions of fair wages order, 985. 

See also Legal Decisions (Man.). 


Family Allowances: 
Canada— 
Que.: third report of Social Insurance 

Commission dealing with family allow- 
ances, 861. 

New Zealand: annual report of administration 
of family allowances, 1221. 

France: provisions of Act, 542. 


Federal Board for Vocational Education 
(U.S.A.): 


annual report, 4. 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada: 
annual convention, 984. 
membership statistics, 546. 
submission of legislation program to 
Dominion Government, 303. 


Finland: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries) ; 
Prices (other countries). 


Firefighters: 

Alberta Federation of Labour urges right 
of way for fire apparatus, 8-hour day 
and taxation of insurance companies 
for pension fund, 183. 

annual convention of British Columbia 
association of, 1184. 

See also Alberta (Labour Disputes Act). 


Fisher, R.M., K.C.: 
summary of address regarding uniformity 
of legislation, 1037. 


Fisheries and Fishermen: 
Canada— : 
annual report on fishing industry by Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, 46. 
B.C.: number of canneries, etc., 638. 
N.JS.: report on provincial fisheries, 1012, 
Que.: establishment of fish-freezing plants, 


1145. 

United Kingdom: employment conditions in 
fishing industry, 445; operations of agri- 
cultural and fishing co-operative so- 
cieties, 48. 


Foreclosure: : 
T. and L. Congress convention urges year’s 
extension of all moratory acts, 1071. 


Forke, Hon. Robert, Former Minister of 
Immigration: 
urges group land settlement of unemployed, 
588 


Forum Publishing Company (New York 
City): 


unemployment and illness plan of, 485. 


France: 

See Accidents, Industrial; Family Allow- 
ances; Industrial Disputes (other coun- 
tries); Prices (other countries); Un- 
employment and Relief. 


Franchise: 

Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers op- 
poses granting franchise to women, 
pending statement from religious lead- 
ers, 984. 


Freedom of Association: 
See Labour Organization. 


Frontier College: 
amendment to charter, 527. 


Frosst, Charles E. and Company: 
pension plan of, 91. 


Garden Allotments: 
progress of movement in Canada, 877. 
N.B.: success of Fredericton program, 1249. 


Germany: 
See Housing; Industrial Disputes (other 
countries); Migration and Settlement; 
Prices (other countries); Unemploy- 
ment and Relief; Wages; Workmen’s 
Compensation. 
Gold: 
resolution of International Labour Organi- 
zation concerning a “Gold Truce” to 
prevent further aggravation of the eco- 
nomic situation, 578. 


Gordon, Hon. Wesley A., 

Labour: 

appointed Minister of Labour, 111. 

attitude in regard to resolution urging Fed- 
eral action respecting reduction of 
working hours in industry, 249. 

deals with problem of transients, 1302-3. 

Dominion activities under unemployment 
and relief legislation reviewed by, 1300. 

indicates relationship of immigration to 
railway problem, 249. 


Minister of 
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Gordon, Hon. Wesley A.—Conc. 

introduces resolution respecting agreements 
with provinces under Relief Act and 
summarizes relief measures, 505. 

Labour Day message, 945. 

outlines immigration and colonization policy 
of Canada, 2. 

refers to interprovincial conference on un- 
employment, 508. 

reviews relief land settlement policy, 51, 
248, 478, 508, 510, 1301. 

speech before convention of Trades and [a- 
bour Congress, 1065. 

summarizes government policy respecting 
relief measures during winter, 1140. 


Graham, Dr. Frank D., Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Princeton University: 
proposal for abolition of unemployment, 514. 





Greece: See National Economic Councils; 


Prices (other countries). 


Green, William, President, American Federa- 
tion of Labor: 
ee advocating effort for 5-day week, 
article respecting labour displacement, 843. 
proposal respecting mechanization of in- 
dustry and reduced working hours, 
1079. 
statement regarding invitation to A. F. 
of L. to participate in international 


conference of labour organizations, 
394, 

haga ie on unemployment insurance policy, 
1038. 


Guthrie, Hon. Hugh, Minister of Justice: 
suggests conference with provincial govern- 
ments in regard to 8-Hour Day Conven- 
tion and other questions involving juris- 
diction, 251. 


Handicapped Workers: 
See Employment Service of Canada; Work- 
men’s Compensation. 


Handicrafts: 
revival of Canadian handicrafts in the 
home, 382. 
Health: 


, See Safety and Health. 


Health Insurance: 
See Insurance. 


Health Units: 
Canada— 

T. and L. Congress requests government to 
give effect to Federal resolution ap- 
proving grants for, 178. 

Que.: Legislature discusses compulsory 
health units, 289; Rockefeller Founda- 
tion grants province $9,000 for service 
- Raney and county health units, 


Sask.: review of duties of public health 
nurse, 39. 
nei benefits of community health services, 
45. 


Heaps, A. A., Member of Parliament: 
presents resolution urging reduction of 
working hours in industry, 249. 


Henry, Hon. George S., Premier of Ontario: 
statement regarding direct relief for unem- 
ployed, 510. 


Hirst, Stanley, Vice-President, Transport and 

General Workers’ Union, Great Britain: 

fraternal address before T. and L. Congress 
convention, 1074. 


Holidays: 
See Hours of Labour. 


Hoover, Herbert, President of the Umted 
States: 
statement before conference on reduction of 
working hours, 842. 


Hospitals: 
hospital treatment for dependents of 
employees of Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company, 1183. 
marine hospitals service, 405. 


Hotels: oie 
See Hours of Labour (Que.); Minimum 
Wages; Orders in Council. 


Heurs of Labour: 

International Labour Organization (Gov- 
erning Body) to consider international 
agreements respecting reduction, 6; 
recommends reduction of working hours 
to relieve unemployment, 165; special 
session to consider reduction of work- 
ing hours as a measure to reduce 
unemployment, 990; includes reduction 
of working hours on conference agenda, 
1185; preparatory conference, 1285. 

International Labour Office preparatory 
technical conference on shorter work- 
ing hours, 1085. 

resolution of International Labour Organ- 


ization concerning forty-hour weekly 
work period, 576; reaction to resolu- 
tion, 884. 


International Federation of Trade Unions 
favours 40-hour week, 655, 1184. 
Canada— 
House of Commons favours acceptance of 
8-hour day convention, 251; action on 


resolution for reduction of working 

hours in industry, 249. 
Order-in-Council respecting legislative 

jurisdiction with regard to draft 


convention limiting hours of work in 
coal mines, 1185. 

government printers on temporary 40-hour 
week, 1330. 


Proctor and Gamble Company adopts 5-day 
week, 1246. 
shorter hours in industry proposed by 


B.C. Division Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, 512. 

T. and L. Congress recommends enforce- 
ment of eight-hour day, 179; and also 
a further reduction to a six-hour day 
and five-day week, 180; action of con- 
vention respecting six-hour day and 
five-day week, 1071; stipulates shorter 
hours in its headquarters building con- 
tract, 1142. 

Imperial Oil adopts 5-day week, 1341. 

six-hour day recommended for pulp and 
paper industries, 1250. 

Alta.: Edmonton Council re-enacts by-law 
closing retail stores on Wednesday 
afternoons, 129; resolutions of Federa- 
tion of Labour, 183. 


xu 
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Hours of Labour—Conc. MN 
B.C.: amendment to Shops Regulation Act 


Man.: 


NS.: 
Ont.: 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


United Kingdom: 


ft 


See 


respecting hours and holidays, 658; 
Legislature resolution recommends 
shorter hours and urges national 
survey, 843; operation of Hours of 
Work Act 1931, 976; provincial exec- 
utive of T. and L. Congress seeks 
amendment to Hours of Work Act 
providing for a _ five-day week, 185; 
statistics respecting wages and hours 
under Minimum Wage Act, 978. 
amendment to Highways Act 
respecting hours and wages of 
employees of motor carriers, 659. 
amendment to Halifax Early Closing 
Act, 866. 

Labour Educational Association 
favours 6-hour day and 5-day week, 
692; provincial Council of Carpenters 
requests Federal and Provincial gov- 
ernments to inaugurate six-hour day on 
all government contracts, 985; work- 
ing hours in industries under Minimum 
Wage legislation, 770. 

eight-hour day and minimum wage 
schedules on Provincial government 
public works, 526, 1141; Order-in- 
Council providing for weekly rest day 
in hotels, 1061; recommendation of 
Social Insurance Commission respect- 
ing working hours, 863. 

amendment to one Days Rest in 
Seven Act, 533. 


forty-hour week plan of 
Mander Bros., 1289: hours of work in 
coal mines, 745; industrial agreement 
provides for 40-hour week with no 
decrease in wages, 1181; observation 
of chief factory inspector on five-day 
week, 982; recommendations of special 
committee inquiring into hours of shop 
assistants, 37; Trade Union Congress 
favours international forty-hour week, 
1082. 

action of typographical union 
respecting five-day week, 1273; A. F. 
of L. executive and shorter hours, 843; 
Congress authorizes investigation of 
effect of 6-hour day on employment of 
railway employees, 516; data respecting 
rates of wages and hours of labour, 
1340; higher cost of 6-hour day on 
railways indicated in evidence before 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 636; 
movement for shorter working hours, 
1038; National Industrial Conference 
Board bulletin on shorter hours, 1288; 
New England conference on shorter 
working hours, 842; proposed method 
for reducing hours, 950; Railway 
Labour Executives Association recom- 
mends 6-hour®day, 637; railway Signal- 
men urge six-hour day, 987; recom- 
mendations of A. F. of L. committee, 
1268; Secretary of Labour advocates 
shorter working day to offset mechani- 
zation;: -) 1269; 
permanent policy of Kellogg Company, 
115; Standard Oil Company adopts 
forty-hour week, 989; textile workers 
seek shorter work day, 1274. 

also Clothing Industry; Census of 
Industry; Legal Decisions (Man.); 
Mechanization of Industry. 


six-hour day as a. 


Housing: |. ! : 
resolution of International Labour Organi- 
zation concerning workers’ housing, 
Died» 
Canada— 


B.C.: amendment to Companies Act author-. 


izing loans for housing, 658. 

Que.: additional sections 
Dwelling Act, 298. 

Germany: 
unemployed, 552. 
Hungary: 

See Industrial Disputes (other countries) ; 

Prices (other countries). 


Immigration: 


See Immigration, Department of; Migra-- 


tion and Settlement. 


Immigration and Colonization, Department. 


of: 


annual report, 295. 


Hon. W. A. Gordon, outlines immigration. 


policy of Canada, 2. 


reports respecting immigration to Canada,. 


7A 1133: 


Imperial Economic Conference: 
See Conferences. 


Imperial Oil Limited: 
adopts five-day week, 1341. 


employees stock purchase plan of (fourth: 


investment trust), 881. 
revised annuity plan of, 43. 


Imperial Service Medal: 
awarded to Canadian employee, 1258. 


India: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries) ;. 
Insurance; Prices (other countries). 


Indo-China: 


See Prices (other countries). 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations. 
of Ontario: 
annual convention of, 523. 
bulletin outlining | regulations 
first aid equipment, 783. 
draws attention to liability of employer for 
automobile accident costs, 795. 


Essex-Kent division presents safety banners. 


to sixteen firms, 253. 
methods of checking accident records, 174. 
organization and_ activities in Eastern 
Ontario, 988, 1062. 
safety rules for engineering industry, 1263. 
statement on accident records of Ontario: 
firms, 1062. 
survey of accident records in Ontario, 947. 


Industrial Councils: 
Canada— 
Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers. 
proposes establishment of, 985. 
South Africa: establishment of national 
industrial council in printing industry, 
Done ; 


Industrial Disputes: 
Canada— 
strikes and lockouts in Canada and other 
countries, 1919-1931, 151. j 
analysis of strikes and lockouts in Canada 
in, 1931 and from’ 1901. to “1931, 130. 


to Workmen’s. 


plan of suburban settlement for 


respecting’ 
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Industrial Disputes—Con. 
monthly summary of strikes and lockouts 
in Canada, 27,.125,'285, 395, 492, 500, 
649, 763, 854, 959, 1052, 1164. 
Construction—buildings and structures— 
bricklayers and carpenters, Vancouver, 127, 
286. 
electricians, 


bricklavers, plasterers and 


Halifax, 650. 


carpenters, Niagara Falls, 856, 960, 1053, 
1165; Toronto, 502, 650. 
plumbers, Calgary, 650; Edmonton, 650; 


Saskatoon (two disputes), 650, 764, 855. 
Construction—other— 
sewer construction labourers, Verdun, Que., 
1054, 1165, 1293. 
Kishing and Trapping— 
fishermen, North Sydney, 28. 
salmon fishermen, Port Essington district, 
C., 764, 855; Rivers Inlet, B.C., 


Logging— 
lumber workers, Campbell River (two 
disputes), 28, 127, 286, 396, 502, 650; 


Nipigon District, 98, Nha 286, 764, 855. 
pulpwood. cutters, South Porcupine, Ont., 


Manufacturing—fur, leather and other animal 
products— 
fur factory workers, Toronto (various 
disputes), 650, 764, 856, 960, 1053. 
Manufactur ing—-metal products— 
factory workers, Oshawa, 1293. 
steel workers, Toronto, 1293. 
Manufacturing—non-metallic mineral 
UCts— 
granite cutters, Toronto, 1054. 
Manufacturing— other wood products— 
box factory workers, Winnipeg, 764, 855. 
lumber mill workers, New Westminster, 


prod- 


saw mill workers, 
1054, 1165. 


South Westminster, 


shingle mill workers, Eburne, B.C., 1054; 
New Westminster, 856, 960; Ruskin, 
BC.,..1293; 

shingle weavers, Vancouver, 856. 

Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 

compositors, Saskatoon, 28, 127, 286, 396, 

2 


lithographers, Toronto, 502, 650, 764, 895, 
960, 1053, 1165, 1293. 
photo engravers, London, Montreal, Quebec, 
Toronto and Winnipeg, 28. 
 Manufacturing—rubber products— 
rubber factory workers, Toronto, 764. 
Manufacturing—tectiles, clothing, etc.— 
boys clothing factory workers, Montreal, 
856 


cap and millinery workers, Montreal, 502, 
650 


men’s clothing factory workers, Montreal 
(various disputes), 28, 764, 855, 856, 
960, 1054, 6 

shirt factory workers, Montreal, 1166. 

textile factory workers, Hespeler, 
Renfrew, 286; Woodstock, 1166. 

weavers, Renfrew, 286. 

women’s clothing factory workers, Montreal 
(various disputes), 127, 286, 856, 960, 
10538, 1165, 1166, 1293; Toronto (various 
disputes), 28, 127, 286, 396, 764, 855. 

- Mining—non- ferrous smelting and 

quarrying— 

coal miners, Bellevue, 286, 396, 502, 650, 
764, 855, 960,:1053; Bienfait (two dis- 
putes), 286, 396: Blairmore, 286, 396, 
502, 650, 764, 855, 960, 1053; Canmore, 

: 1286; Carbon (two disputes) , 1166, 


1293; 
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Industrial Disputes—Conc. 
1293; Coleman (various disputes), 127, 
286, 396, 502, 650; Drumheller, 960; 
Joggins, 764; Little Bras D’Or (two 
disputes, 855, 960, 1293; Midlandvale, 
127; Nacmine, 1054; Princeton, 1293; 
River Hebert, 855; Robb, 28, 127, 286, 
396, 502; Sydney Mines (two disputes), 





1054, 1165; Three Hills, 1166, 1293; 
Wayne (two disputes), 28, 1166. 
ha Ba employees, New Waterford, 

1] : 
Service—business and personal— 
cooks and waiters, Edmonton, 28; wait- 
resses, Toronto, 856. 
Servic } nt 
unemployment relief workers, Dominion, 


Service—recreational— 
bowling alley boys, Vancouver, 396, 502. 
motion picture projectionists, Edmonton 
(two disputes), 28, 127, 960; Montreal, 
28; Saskatoon, ‘960, 1053, 1165; Toronto, 
1053, 1165; Winnipeg, 396, 502, 650, 
764, 855. 
Other Countries: 
strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and 
other countries, 30, 129, 289, 398, 503, 
652, 767, 859, 963, 1057, 1168, 1295. 
strikes and lockouts in other countries in 
1931, 149. 
New Zealand: summary of disputes during 
1931, 398. 

Industrial Disputes Investigation Act: 
annual reports of Department of Labour 
review administration, 291, 1170. 
monthly reports of proceedings, 15, 123,/ 260, 

aah 492, 645, 753, 854, 958, 1048, 1153, 
1290. 
prosecutions under the Act, 390, 1290. 
summary of proceedings for year ending 
March 31, 1932, and from 1907 to 1932, 
1050. 
T. and L. Congress urges extension of legis- 
lation to include Ontario Hydro Elec- 
tric system, 1072. 
Man.: labour organizations request legis- 
lature to adopt enabling legislation, 303. 
Ont.: enactment of enabling legislation, 
528; proclaimed in force, 958; Rail- 
way Brotherhoods request Legislature 
to enact enabling legislation, 187. 
Que.: Legislature adopts enabling legisla- 
tron PLO 207. 
Proceedings by Industries: 
Manufacturing—food, drink and tobacco— 
Brewery Corporation of Canada (London, 
Hamilton, Toronto, St. Catharines) 
and employees, 1048, 1158. 
Mi ENG ONG, -ferrous smelting and quarrying— 
Intercolonial Coal Company and employees, 
Westville, 854, 1290. 


Mine owners and employees at Estevan 
(Royal Commission report), 262. 
various: coal -operators and miners in 


Drumheller district, 390, 753, 958. 
- Transportation and Public Utilities—com- 
munication— 

New Brunswick Telephone Company and 
electrical workers, 1290. 

Transportation and Public 
tricity and gas— 

City of Winnipeg and electricians, drivers, 
chauffeurs, labourers, meter readers, 
fuel plant operators, ete. (Civic Fed- 
eration of Employees), 390, 492. 


Utilities—elec- 
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Industrial Disputes Investigation Act—Conc. 
Hydro Electric System, City of Winnipeg, 
and cable splicers, troublemen, linemen 

and foremen, 390, 492. 

Winnipeg Electric Company and electrical 
workers (International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers), 15, 123. 

Transportation and Public Utilities—electric 
railways— 

Hull Electric Company and employees, 123, 
260, 391. 

London Street Railway Company and em- 
ployees, 854, 958, 1048. 

Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way and (1) shop employees, 753, 958, 
1048, 1139, 1156; (2) passenger car 
operators, 753, 958, 1048, 1139, 1153. 

Winnipeg Electric Company and motormen, 
conductors, busmen, mechanical depart- 
ment employees, trackmen, and gas 
work employees, 16, 123; motormen, 
conductors and busmen, 1290. 

Transportation and Public Utilities—Motor— 

Mohawk Bus Company, Brantford, and bus 
employees, 1153. 

Transportation and Public Utilities—steam 
railways— 

Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
railways and subsidiary railways, and 
locomotive engineers, firemen, hostlers, 
conductors, trainmen, yardmen, tele- 
graphers, assistant agents and linemen, 
16, 124, 

Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
railways and machinists, boilermakers, 
blacksmiths, electricians, moulders, car- 
men, ete., 645. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
clerks, freight handlers, station em- 
ployees, and various subsidiary groups 
at West Saint John, Montreal, Vic- 
toria, Vancouver, 15, 123, 260. 

Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company 
and maintenance of way employees, 15; 
and telegraphers, 15. 

Transportation and Public Utilities—Water— 

Various Halifax companies and longshore- 
men, 1290. 

various shipping companies of Port of Saint 
John and various classes of longshore- 
men, 1153. 

Miscellaneous— 

City of Winnipeg and incinerator employees 
and teamsters, 390. 

See also Alberta (Labour Disputes Act); 
Arbitration and Conciliation. 


Industrial Relations: 
employees’ stock purchasing plan (fourth in- 
vestment trust) of Imperial Oil Lim- 
ited, 881. 
sae is Labour Office studies on, 682, 


plans of various companies in Canada and 
UR:A. te. 
Canada— 
Bell Telephone Company’s Employees’ Stock 
plan, 778. 
report of Industrial Relations Committee of 
eon Manufacturers’ Association, 
review of plan of Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Company, 635. 
workers-management plan of 8. C. Johnson 
Company, Brantford, 1047. 
United Kingdom: review of activities of pro- 
Hitt ig and co-operative schemes, 
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Industrial Relations—Conc. 

U.S.A.: company plans for employee savings 
and investment, 170; establishment of 
Electrical Guild of North America, 
1064; experience in co-operative man- 
agement in electrical construction in- 
dustry, 1063. 

See also Joint Councils and Management; 
Princeton University; Profit Sharing. 


Industrial Situation: 
monthly review of, including employment, 
building permits and contracts, strikes, 
prices, industrial production, trade, etc., 
8, 117, 254, 384, 486, 639, 747, 847, 952, 
1041, 1146, 1251. 


Industrial Workers of the World: 
history and membership, 548. 


Injunctions: 
Canada— 

British Columbia Supreme Court continues 
injunction of certain assessments by 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 294. 

US.A.: A.F. of L. recommendations, 1271s - 
text of anti-injunction Act, 420; sum- 
mary of, 405. 


Insurance: 

International Labour Office report on In- 
validity, Old Age, Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Insurance, 8, 49; questionnaire of 16th 
conference concerning, 573. 

Canada— 

conference between Quebec and Ontario 
authorities respecting insurance legisla- 
tion, 1142. 

co-ordination of provincial activities to en- 
sure national system of health insurance 
urged by T. and L. Congress, 180; also 
urges legislation providing health insur- 
ance and medical services for all needy 
persons, 1078. 

enactments of Dominion Parliament respect- 
ing Canadian and foreign insurance 
companies, 657. 

Federation of Catholic Workers favours 
system of social insurance, 303. 

recommendations of joint Committee of 
Canadian Medical Association and Cana- 
dian Nurses’ Association, 250. 

Alberta: Legislature appoints committee to 
investigate and ibttfice recommendations 
on health insurance, 412; Federation 
of Labour urges establishment of health 
insurance and compensation for illness, 
183. 

B.C.: Royal Commission report and recom- 
mendations concerning State health in- 
surance and maternity benefits, 521; 
summary of report, 250. : 

Ont.: provincial Couneil of Carpenters seeks 
enactment of health insurance legisla- 
tion, 985. 

Que.: reports of Social Insurance Commis- 
sion—first (outlining problem), 3; sec- 
ond (child protection and mothers’ al- 
lowances), 171; third and fourth (fam- 
ily allowances and industrial hygienne), 
861 and 862; notice of further report 
dealing with old age pensions and un- 
employment insurance, 1080; pensions 
recommendations to be submitted to 
Legislature, 1105; compulsory health in- 
surance recommended in evidence be- 
fore Commission, 423; recommendations 
by labour representatives, 1261; Fed- 
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Insurance—Conc. 
eration of Catholic Workers requests 
Legislature to give effect to resolutions 
favouring compulsory social insurance 
and urges interprovincial conference to 
reply to questionnaire of International 
Labour Organization, 984. 

United Kingdom: resolution concerning na- 
tional. health insurance adopted by 
Trade Union Congress, 1081; summary 
of legislation amending National Health 
Insurance and Contributory Pensions 
Act, 858. 

U.S.A.: bulletin on old age pensions and in- 
surance in U.S.A. and other countries, 
948; increase of group insurance, 853. 

India: report of Royal Commission regarding 
sickness insurance, 504. 

Poland: establishment of national social in- 
surance council, 422. 


Interest: 
resolution of T. and L. Congress respecting 
reduction of bond interest, 1072. 


International Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions: 
Canadians serving on various committees, 50. 


International Conference of Migration Sta- 
tisticians: Br Mey oon 
discussion on compilation of statistics, 1185. 


International Federation of Trade Unions: 

economie congress and summary of mani- 
festo, 655. 

executive discusses economic situation, pub- 
lie works and action concerning ‘forty- 
hour week, also invites participation of 
American Federation of Labour, 45; 
recommends action by International 
Labour Organization to secure forty- 
hour week, 1184. 

membership statistics, 548. 

study of arrangements by trade unions for 
holiday facilities, 7. 


International Industrial Relations Associa- 
tion: 
report on economic planning in Soviet 
Russia presented before World Social 
Economic Congress, 169. 
report on congress, 951. 


Investment and Savings Plans: 
U.S.A.: experiments in company plans for 
workers, 484. 
See also Bell Telephone Company; Imperial 
Oil Company; Johnson Company. 


International Labour Organization (League 

of Nations): 

activities and objects outlined, 1287. 

review of activities in 1931, 309. 

preparatory conference on reduced working 
hours, 1285. 

progress of convention ratifications, 311, 
585, 991, 1186. 

significance as a world-wide institution, 947. 

Canada— 

Canadian representatives on commissions of 
inquiry, 681. 

House of Commons favours acceptance of 
Eight-Hour Day Convention, 251. 
Legislative jurisdiction regarding draft con- 
vention limiting hours of work in coal 

mines, 1185. 


International Labour Organization—C on. 

Federation of Catholic Workers advocate 
interprovincial conference respecting 
reply to questionnaire on invalidity, 
old age pensions, etc., 984. 

summary of Canadian activity in connec- 
tion with, 294, 1174. 

T. and L. Congr ess urges legislation giving 
effect to conventions, 178. 

Australia: minimum wage fixing machinery 
convention not applicable in certain 
territories, 50. 

New Zealand: attitude of government toward 
convention on marking of weight on 
heavy packages, 50. 

action of A.F. of L. convention re- 
garding co-operation with, 1272; extent 
of American co-operation, 6. 
1st Conference— 

action ne unemployment. insurance, 

1246. 
employment of women during the night, 
1286. 
16th Conference— 
report of proceedings, adoption of draft con- 
ventions, addresses, discussions, recom- 
mendations, etc., 553-583. 

agenda, 3, 49, 190. 

personnel of Canadian delegation, 425, 

re-action to resolution respecting reduction 

in working hours, 884. 
preliminary meeting respecting 
dockers convention, 1085. 
unemployment resolution discussed by Coun- 
cil of League—resolution adopted, 681. 
17th Conference— 
agenda of 1933 session, 190. 
18th Conference— 
preliminary agenda of 1934 session, 1285. 
Governing Body— 
action respecting World Economic Confer- 
ence, 884. 

adopts proposal to consider securing better 
arrangement of working hours’ by 
international agreements, 6. 

considers resolutions of 16th Conference 
respecting 40-hour week, etc., 1286. 

decision to include reduction of. hours of 
work on agenda of 1933 Conference, 
' 1185. 
enlargement of, 990. 
preparatory technical conference on shorter 
working hours, 1085. 

recommendatioans to relieve unemployment, 
165. 

representatives to World Monetary and 
Economic Conference, 1287. 

requests opinion upon night. employment of 
women holding supervisory positions, 
783. 

Sir Atul Chatterjee appointed chairman, 
1286. 

special meeting to consider reduction of 
working hours, 990. 

suggested unemployment palliatives of Un- 
employment Committee, 49. 

tribute to Albert Thomas, 884. 

56th session, 190. 

57th session, 584. 

60th session, 1285, 

International Labour Office at Geneva— 

annual report of Director, 579; discussion 
on report and director’s reply, 559-60. 

H. B. Butler appointed director, 782. 

exhibit at Canadian National Exhibition, 
782, 991 

report on invalidity, old age, widows and 
orphans’ insurance, 3, 49. 


US.An 


revised 
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International Labour Organization—Conc. 

reports on unemployment in various coun- 
triess i LPI 0382, | 79501036. 

‘visit of Egyptian Prime Minister, 1085. 

Publications— 

brochures on occupation and health, 1287; 
bulletin on pneumoconiosis, 1187; “In- 
ternational Survey of Legal Decisions 
on Labour Law,” 311; official periodical 
refers to adoption by governments of 
programs of public works, 1038; “Grey 
Report” on unemployment insurance 
1288; report on age of admission of 
children to employment, 311; special 
articles on 16th conference, 991; stand- 
ard code of Industrial Hygiene, 672; 
studies on industrial relations, 682, 
744; summary of Year Book, 782; sur- 
vey of legislation for the protection 
of women, 844; synopsis of memoran- 
dum dealing with Canadian labour 
legislation, 884. 

See also Prices. 


Trish Free State: _ 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries) ; 
Prices (other countries). 


Iron and Steel Industry: 
Canada— ay 
bulletin of Bureau of Statistics, 983. 


Italy: 
See Agreements Industrial; Industrial Dis- 
putes (other countries); Prices (other 
countries). 


Japan: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries) ; 
Prices. 


Johnson, (S. C.) Company: 
workers-management plan of, 1047. 


Joint Councils and Management: 
Canada— 

plan of 8. C. Johnson Company, Brantford, 
1047. 

review of plan of Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company, 635. 

United Kingdom: introduction of legislation 
for proposed compulsory works coun- 
cils, 379. 

S.A.: operation of National Council on 
Industrial Relations for the Electrical 
Construction Industry, 1063. 

See also Industrial Councils. 


Kellogg Company: 
six-hour day as 
poliey, 115. 


King, Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie, former 
Prime Minister: 
tribute to Senator Robertson, 111. 


a permanent operating 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 
DrPARTMENT OF LABvoUR OF CANADA 
Publications 

anna for 1930-31, 290; for 1931-32, 
IAA) 








report on co-operative associations, 1141. 

report on labour organization, 543. 

report on organization in industry, com- 
merce and the professions, 842. 

third annual supplement to consolidated 
popert on labour legislation in Canada, 
946, 
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Labour Departments and Bureaus—Conc. 


Alta.: report of Bureau of Labour, 867. 


B.C.: annual report of Department of 
Labour, 972. 
N.S.: enactment of legislation providing for 


provincial Department of Labour, 248, 
865 


Ont.: annual report of Department of 
Labour, 673; amendments to Depart- 
ment of Labour Act, 529. 

Que.: annual report of Public Works and 
Labour, 412; labour code (1932), 1257. 

Sask.: annual report of Department of 
Railways, Labour and Industries, 534. 

U.S.A.: bulletin on Old Age Pensions and 
insurance in U.S.A. and other coun- 
tries, 948; data respecting rates of 
wages and hours of labour, 1340; hand- 
book on labour statistics, 6; report by 
Women’s Bureau, on “white collar” 
unemployed, 399; report on problem of 
transient boys, 947. 


Labour Educational Association of Ontario: 
annual convention, 692. 


‘“* Labour Gazette ”’: 
circulation of, 294, 1174. 


Labour Legislation: 
Canada— 

annual supplement to consolidated report, 
946. 

enactments by Dominion Parliament dur- 
ing 1932 session, 656. 

Ontario and Quebec authorities confer 
respecting insurance and workmen’s 
compensation legislation, 1142. 

International Labour office publication re- 
views Canadian Labour legislation, 884. 

movement for uniformity of legislation 
advocated before Canadian Bar Asso- 
ciation, 1037. 

provisions of the Relief Act, 1932, 505; 
summary of, 656. 

_Alta.: legislation in 1932, 660. 

B.C.: summary of recent labour laws, 657. 

Man.: legislative enactments in 1932, 659. 

N.B.: legislation in 1932, 1178. 

N.S.: enactment of legislation providing 
for Department of Labour, 248; re- 
view of recent legislation, 865. 

Ont.: summary of recent legislation, 528. 

P.E.I.: legislation in 1932, 1180. 

Que.: review of recent legislation, 297; 
revised edition of Labour Code, 3. 

Sask.: recent legislative enactments, 531. 

United Kingdom: summary of legislation 
amending National Health Insurance 
and Contributory Pensions Act, 853. 

Turkey: introduction of Bill providing for 
labour code, 552. 

Venezuela: outline of enactments, 36. 

US.A.: A. F of L. attitude toward Bill de- 
fining vagrants, 38; anti-injunction law 
passed by Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, 405; text of Act, 420; 
legislation relative to wage rates on 
publie works, 482; report of A. F. of L. 
committee, 1267; union label law in 
District of Columbia, 485; Wisconsin 
unemployment insurance legislation, 
323, 379. 

See also Child Labour; Fair Wages; Hours 
of . Labour; Insurance; Minimum 
Wages; Pensions; Workmen’s Com- 
pensation; Unemployment Insurance. 





INDEX 


{Labour Organization: 
International Labour Organization estab- 
lishes committee to consider problems 
of freedom of association, 190. 


Labour Organizations: 

annual report 6f Department of Labour on 
labour organizations, 543. 

notes on labour union activities, 44, 182, 
303, 550, 880, 984, 1076, 1184, 1273. 

International Federation of Trade Unions: 
activities, recommendations, member- 
bership, etc., 7, 45, 548, 655, 1184. 

International— 

American Federation of Labour: 52nd 
annual convention, 1266; convention 
call, 1143; executive considers question 
of shorter hours, 843; and favours 
adoption of compulsory unemployment 
insurance, 844; summary of unemploy- 
ment insurance program, 1038. 


Cigar Makers’ International Union of 
America: convention, 44. 
Bridge and Structural and Ornamental 


Tron Workers, International Associa- 
tion of: convention, 1274. 

Firefighters, International Association of: 
annual convention, 987. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Beverage Dispensers’ International Al- 
liance: convention, 1079. 

Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, Inter- 
national: annual convention, 780. 
Mine Workers of America, United: con- 

vention of, 188, 304. 

Musicians, American Federation of: 
vention, 880. 

Photo-Engravers’ Union, International: an- 
nual convention, 1076. 

Railroad Signalmen of America, Brother- 
hood of: convention of, 986. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers, Interna- 
tional Union of North America; annual 
convention, 987. 

Textile Workers of America, United: con- 
vention, 1274. 

Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the 
United States and Canada: annual con- 
vention, 986. 

Typographical Union, International: con- 
vention, 1273. 


Canada— 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
annual convention, 1065; convention 
ce 739; Dominion legislative program, 
176. 

All-Canadian Congress of Labour: member- 
ship statistics, 545. 

Catholic Workers of Canada, Federation 
of: annual convention, 984; Dominion 
legislative program, 303. 

Amalgamated Mine Workers 
Scotia: convention, 1078. 

Carpenters and Joiners of America: con- 
ventions of Ontario and Quebec Coun- 


con- 


of Nova 


cils, 985. ; 

Catering industry, organization of, at Hali- 
fax, 1184. 

Firefighters, British Columbia Provincial 


| Association of: annual convention, 1184. 

sr Labour Educational Association of Ontario: 
annual convention of, 692. 

Locomotive and train service employees 
(maritime provinces) submit legislative 
program, 304. 
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XVii 
Labour Organizations—Conc. 
Marine Engineers of Canada, National 
Association of: biennial convention, 
551. 


Mine Workers’ Union of Canada: annual 
convention, 1076. 

Mine Workers of America, United (Dis- 
trict 26): convention, 550. 

Railway Employees, Canadian Brotherhood 
of: recommerdations to Royal Commis- 
sion on Transportation, 417. 

Railway Employees’ Department, Division 
No. 4: recommendations to Royal Com- 
mission on Transportation, 300. 

Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators, Interna- 
tional Alliance (llth District): annual 
convention, 880. 

Typographical Union, International (On- 
tario and Quebec Conference): annual 
convention, 781; Winnipeg local’s oper- 
ation of unemployment and sick bene- 
fits, 166. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour convention, 
182; Railway Brotherhoods submit 
legislative proposals, 188. 

B.C.: provincial executive of T. and L. 
Hepeanss presents legislative program, 

Man.: legislative program of various organi- 
zations, 303. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour: annual con- 
vention, 184; legislative program, 303. 

N.S.: provincial executive of T. and L: 
Congress and Halifax Council present 
legislative program, 184. 

Ont.: Railway Brotherhoods present pro- 
gram to Legislature, 187. 

United Kingdom: convention of Trades Union 
Congress, 1081; annual report on regis- 
tered trade unions, 372; amalgamation 
of two trade unions. 116. 

rece. a pf of Confederation of Labour, 


Land Settlement: 
See Migration and Settlement: 
ment and Relief. 


Unemploy- 


Latvia: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries) ; 
Prices (other countries). 


Lead: 
Ontario regulations respecting protection of 
workers in lead and benzol, 988. 


League of Nations: 
admission of Iraq, 1187. 
Council discussion and resolution on unem- 
ployment, 681. 
extent of United States co-operation with, 6. 
report of Economic Committee on Interna- 
tional coal problem, 425. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour: 
Canada— 

monthly summary of legal decisions, 105, 
243, 374, 472, 631, 733, 839, 943, 1033, 
1134, 1242, 1354. 

Privy Council (Judicial committee): right 
of incorporated community to compen- 
sation for member’s injury (Maristes 
Freres versus Regent Taxi and Trans- 
port Company), 474; jurisdiction of 
workmen’s compensation boards (B.C. 
Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
Canadian Pacific Railway; and Peter 
and Yorkshire Estate Company Lim- 
ited), 662. 


Alta.: 


Man.:: 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour—Con. 
Supreme Court of Canada: jurisdiction of 


workmen’s compensation boards (Law- 
rence Scotland and Canadian Cartridge 
Company, Dominion Canners and Hor- 
ace Costanza, Sincennes-McNaughton 
Lines Limited and Joseph Bruneau), 
663, 664, 665; dismisses appeals of 
plumbing combine (text of judgment), 
158; rules that master not liable for 
employee’s negligence outside scope of 
employment (Battistoni versus Thomas), 
472; use of inference from evidence as 
to cause of accident (Murray vs. Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway), 839. 


Exchequer Court: jurisdiction of workmen’s 


compensation boards (SS. Catala and 
Martha Dagsland), 665. 

Coal Miners’ Wages Security Act 
held valid (Rex vs. Arcadia Coal Com- 
pany) 738; existing teachers’ contracts 
affected by new legislation (Steele-Smith 
vs. Acme Village School District), 737; 
Supreme Court (provincial) declares 
section of Juvenile Delinquents Act in- 
valid, 376; distinguishes between un- 
lawful assembly, unlawful association 
and riot (Rex versus Jones and She- 
inin; Rex versus Farby and Dworkin; 
Rex versus Campbell), 105. 


B.C.: application for woodmen’s liens must 


be filed with registrar (Workmen’s 
Compensation Board vs. Nichols), 1138; 
chauffeur driving without licence retains 
civil rights (Burchill versus Vancouver), 
1034; employer’s liability (Battistoni 
versus Thomas), 472: families compen- 
sation for fatality due to negligence 
(Hunter versus Clarke), 375; liability 
for servant’s negligence depends on 
terms of hiring (Jarvis versus Shouth- 
ard Motors Limited), 631; limitation 
of term “independent contractor ” (Mc- 
Allister versus Bell Lumber and Pole 
Company), 106; mechanics’ lien applies 
to structure for temporary purposes 
(Stirn versus Vancouver Arena Com- 
pany), 1034; Provincial Supreme Court 
continues injunction of certain assess- 
ments by Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, 294; status of Compensation 
Board in claims on bankrupt estate 
(Dinning. versus Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board), 243. 

Fair wages regulation under Do- 
minion Water Power Act declared 
intra vires (Outen vs. Stewart and 
Grant and City of Winnipeg), 1134; 
jurisdiction of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board (Foster vs, Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway), 666; no mechanics’ lien 
on an estate for work done for tenant 
(Partridge versus Dunham et al), 474; 
right to service commission after ter- 
mination of employment (Swartz versus 
Shragge), 632; Winnipeg bylaw regu- 
lating hours of labour found intra vires 
(Re Winnipeg by-law No. 14272), 1137. 


N.S.: Mechanics’ Lien Act designed for pro- 


tection of workmen’s wages (Rodenhiser 
and Typert versus Nova Mac Mining 
and Power Corporation), 374; priority 
of claim of compensation board in as- 
signment (Workmen’s Compensation 

oard versus Canadian Credit Men’s 
Trust Association), 1033. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour—Conc. 


Ont. 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


U.S.A. 


: female student employees covered 
by Minimum Wage orders, 631; me- 
chanic’s lien covers building of several 
structures under one contract (Boake 
vs. Guild), 1242; guarantee of employ- 
ment (Ziger et al vs. Shiffer & Hill- 
man), 1354; priority of bond mortgages 
under- Mechanics’ Lien Act (Inglis 
versus Queen’s Park Plaza Company), 
113, 244; prosecutions into alleged com- 
ine in motion picture industry, 160, 
and acquittal of accused parties (The 
King versus Famous Players Canadian 
Corporation), 400; question of damages 
under Fatal Accidents Act (Wilson 
versus City of Hamilton) , 632; salary 
must continue until definite termination 
of employment (Fancy vs. Dealers’ Se- 
curities Ltd.), 11387; Supreme Court 
convicts members of electrical con- 
tractors’ combine (text of judgment), 
156; union officials not responsible for 
mutual benefit department (Timmons 
vs. Order of Railroad Telegraphers), 
1356; unlawful interference with con- 
tract by trade union officials (Klein 
et al versus Jenoves and Varley), 943. 
advances paid to agent on commission 
not recoverable (Joyce versus Lucerne- 
in-Quebec Community Associations 
Ltd.), 376; machine operated in public 
place must be safeguarded (Bouvier vs. 
Fee), 737; use of annuity tables in as- 
sessing damages for injuries (Rolbin 
versus Frechette), 107; wages of non- 
union workmen in Quebec must conform 
with union agreement (Jensen versus 
Grimstead and Son, Ltd.), 472; work- 
men’s compensation legislation declared 
unconstitutional by Superior Court, 
Montreal (Slanec vs. Grimstead et al), 
634; text of judgment, 733. 

city relief work not subject to law 
governing contracts of employment, 
1356; court action involving selection of 
checkweighman, 473; effect of sick leave 
allowance on question of time loss (Tubb 
vs. Lief and Gordon), 1242; “incontro- 
vertibly contributory negligence” a bar to 
action (Converse vs. Canadian Pacific 
Railway), 736; interpretation of con- 
tributory negligence (Cherbon versus 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company), 
374; liability of sub-contractor for in- 
juries to contractor’s employee (Muranyi 
versus Vallance Coal and Cartage Com- 
pany and Smith Brothers and Wilson 
Limited), 245; payment of work done 
by school trustee under contract with 
board (McNabb and Jarnigin vs. Find- 
lay), 1243; wrongful dismissal where 
workman is not a “menial servant” 
(Little versus Laing), 245. 


: picketing does not necessarily involve 


- intimidation, 108; Utah Supreme Court 


declares restrictive provisions as to 
labour. and wages as unlawful diversion 
of funds, 746. 


Licensing of Workmen: ; 
Alta.: new regulations respecting projec- 


B.C.: 


tionists, 302. 

amendment to Motor Vehicle Act 

respecting chauffeurs’ licences, 659. 
amendment to Motor Vehicles Act 

respecting chauffeurs, 866. 
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Licensing of Workmen—Conc. . 
Sask.: revision of Vehicles Act regarding 
licensing of chauffeurs, 533; Power 
commission regulations governing elec- 
tricians, 33. 


Liens: 

Canadian Construction Association report 
oat action on Mechanics’ liens, 306, 
307. 

Ont.: amendments to Mechanics’ Lien Act, 
530; T. and L. Congress convention 
favour amendment of Mechanics’ Lien 
Act, 1074. 

See also Legal Decisions. 


Lincoln, Leroy <A. Vice-president Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company: 
discusses unemployment insurance as a busi- 
ness undertaking, 54. 


Lithuania: | 
See Prices (other countries). 


Lockouts: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Longshoremen: 

Vancouver National Labour Council seeks 
federal enactments to protect safety 
of waterfront workers, 251. 

British Government convenes International 
meeting respecting reciprocal arrange- 
ments for safety of dockers, 1085. 

_ See otis Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. 


Lumbering: 
U.S.A.: control of lumber production in 
Wisconsin, 50. 
See also Employment (monthly report by 
employers); Industrial Disputes. 


Luxemburg: 
See Prices (other countries). 


Lyons, Hon. Joseph A., Prime Mimster of 
Australia: 
announcement respecting contributory old 
age pensions, 1143. 


MacLaren, Hon. Murray, Minister of Pen- 
sions and National Health: 

statement regarding proposal for medical 
examination and relief, 381. 


Mahaim, Professor E., Chairman, Governing 
Body, International Labour Organiza- 
tion: 

address at opening session of 16th confer- 
ence, 557 


Manitoba: 
See Under various subject headings. 


Manitoba Safety League: 
annual report, 309. 


Manufacturing: 
SFrabsament of British plants in Canada, 


3 
Hon. H. H. Stevens reviews economic 
situation in Canada in 1931 respecting 
manufactures, 2. 
quantity of production, 1923-29, 636. 
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Manufacturing—C once. : 
See also Accidents, Industrial; Arbitration 
and Conciliation (activities of Depart- 
ment of Labour); Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association; Census of Industry; 
Employment (monthly report by 
employers); Industrial Disputes; Min- 

imum Wages. 


Marks, Joseph: 
death of, 1250. 


Master Farmers of Canada: 
introduction of movement in Dominion, 234. 


Maternity: 
Canada 
B.C.: final report and recommendations of 
Royal Commission on Health Insurance, 
521. 
India: enactment of legislation recommended, 
504. 





McGraw, D. F., Chief Claims Officer, Cana- 
dian National Railways: 
outlines work of rehabilitation committee, 


McKenzie, Hon. W. A., Minister of Labour, 
British Columbia: 
outlines policy respecting accident compen- 
sation for relief workers, 39. 


Mechanization of Indusiry: 
Canada— 
benefit of machinery on the farm, 114. 
U.S.A.: displacement of watchmen by 
automatic signals, 485; employment 
decreased by substitution of dial tele- 
phone system, 253; examples of tech- 
nological displacement of labour, 5; 
limitation of machine labour on road 
construction, 971; President Green 
(A. F. of L.) on displacement of 
labour, 843, and his proposal respect- 
ing labour-saving machinery and_re- 
duced working hours, 1079; problems 
of technological unemployment, 1083; 
results of technological changes in 
motor vehicle industry, 253; Secretary 
of Labour advocates shorter working 
day as an offset, 1265. 


Mechanical Refrigeration: 


Manitoba: safety rules ‘in operation of, 
1182. 
Medical Services: 
Canada— 
House of Commons debates proposal for 
medical examination and relief by 


. Dominion, 381. 
system of State medicine advocated by 


Edmonton Women’s Labour Council, 
322. 
U.S.A.: results of investigation into pro- 


visions for medical service in industry, 
424, 
See also Health Units; Safety and Health. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: 
bulletin on first aid rooms in small plants, 
525. 
improvement in health shown by statistics, 
638 


summary of evidence before the British 
Royal Commission on Unemployment 
Insurance, 872. 

health record of industrial policy holders 
in 1931, 525. 


XX INDEX 


Mexico: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries) ; 
Prices (other countries). 


Migration and Settlement: 
Canada— 
annual report of Department of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization, 295. 

Hon. W. A. Gordon reviews land settle- 
ment policy and activity, 2, 51, 248, 
1301; outlnes settlement features of 
federal relief measure, 478, 508; indi- 
cates relation of immigration to rail- 
way problems, 249. 

immigration during 1931, 373; during three 
months ended March 31, 1932, 731; 


during six months ended June 30, 
4932; 1133. 

relief settlement plan of Dominion Govern- 
ment, 965. 


review of back-to-the-land movement, 511. 

T. and L. Congress views on colonization 
immigration and settlement, 177. 

B.C.: policy in assisting land settlement, 
52 


Man.: land settlement program, 52. 

N.B.: family settlement scheme, 296. 

N.S.:. Royal Commission suggests that 
displaced coal miners be settled on the 
land, 249, 280; settlement board 
personnel, 485; summary of Miners’ 
Land Settlement Act, 866. 

Ont.: recommendations of Agriculture and 
Colonization Committee of Legislature, 
382. 

Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers 
requests provincial government to 
promote _back-to-the-land movement, 
984; provisions of Act to promote 
return to the land movement, 298; 
provincial action to relieve unemploy- 
ment by land settlement, 52. 

Sask.: colonization plan to relieve unem- 
ployment, 52. 

United Kingdom: report of Economic 
Advisory Council on British migration, 
742; summary of British and juvenile 
settlement in Canada, 295. 
Germany: small holdings for 
workers, 690. 
. US.A.: extent of immigration reduction as 
a result of restriction, 115. 


unemployed 


Miner, William H., President, Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association: 
address at annual convention, 677. 


Mines and Mining: 
Canada— 

estimate of mineral production in 1931, 38. 

Alta.: annual report of Mines Branch, 980; 
Legislature resolution urges encourage- 
ment of coal mining industry, 542. 

B.C.: annual report of Bureau of Mines, 
772; correspondence courses in coal 
mining and surveying provided by De- 
partment of Education, 644. 

N.S.: appointment of Royal (Duncan) Com- 
mission to investigate coal mining in- 
dustry, 161; Commission’s report, 270; 
proceedings following report, 392, 499; 
special convention of Distriet 26 deal- 
ing with report, 551; vote accepting 
wage reduction, 647; text of agree- 
ments regarding wages, etc. 913; 
opposition of Amalgamated Mine Work- 
ers to sections of the report, 1078; De- 


Mines and Mining—Conc. 

partment of Mines report of mining 
industry in 1931, 536; summary of 
Miners’ Land Settlement Act, 866; text 
of agreements as to wages and working 
conditions for coal miners at Glace Bay, 
Sydney Mines, Stellarton and Spring- 
hill, 9183. 

Ont.: mining accidents in 1931, 774. 

Que.: annual report of Bureau of Mines, 
1057; mineral production in 1931, 399; 
hew regulations respecting safety in 
mines, 776; safety regulations govern- 
ing mining operations, 41. 

Sask.: amendments to Mines Act, 582; re- 
port of Royal Commission investigating 
Estevan coal field dispute, 262. 

United Kingdom: high accident rates in 


mines, 775. 
U.S.A.: summary of metal mining accidents, . 
ivise 
See also Accidents, Industrial; Agreements, 
Industrial; Arbitration and = Con- 
ciliation; Co-operation; Employment 


(monthly report by employers); Hours 
of Labour; Industrial Disputes: 
Migration and Settlement; Safety and 
Health. 


Minimum Wages: 
For Men— 

B.C.: administration of Male Minimum 
Wage Act in 1931, 977. 

Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers to 
study question of minimum wages for 
men, 984. 

For Women— 

conference of minimum wage boards of 
Quebec and Ontario decides against 
reduction of rates, 1036. 

pee adopted by T. and L. Congress, 
1070. 

Alta.: administration of Act, 868; amend- 
ment of order governing factories, 768; 
amendment to six orders, 846; amend- 
ment to orders governing hotels and 
restaurants, office workers and _ tele- 
phone operators, 1265. 

B.C.: annual report of Board, 978; tempor- 
ary reduction in minimum wages in 
fruit and vegetable industry, 740, text 
of order, 768. 

Man.: additional Board regulations, 116; 
re-issuance of regulation governing 
women workers in laundries, etc., 1263. 

N.S.: first annual report of Board, 537, 

Ont.: annual report of Minimum Wage 
Board, 768; amendments to Act, 530; 
order governing female employees in 
shoe shine parlours, 1265. 

Que.: annual report of Commission, 413; 
Act amended to include commercial 
establishments, 298; conference to in: 
vestigate wages and working conditions 
of women employees in restaurants, 957; 
extension of Act to stores, 483; Mont- 
real employer fined, 1080. 

Sask.: annual report of Board, 541; fines 
imposed for infractions of Act in 
Moose Jaw, 372; Saskatoon waitresses 
organize for protection against alleged 
violations of Act, 1040; temporary re- 
duction of wages rates, 541; to remain 
effective until April 1, 1933, 1177. 











Minimum Wages—Conc. 
Boys—- 

Man.: labour organizations urge that Act 
be made applicable to boys, 303; regu- 
lations governing employment of boys 
in manufacturing industries in Winni- 
peg and Brandon, 540. 

Ont.: Labour Educational Association urges 
inclusion of boys under Act, 692. 

Que.: recommendation that act be extended 
to boys, 483. 

See also Legal Decisions. 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
‘pany: 
unemployment benefit plan of, 485. 


Mitchell, Humphry, M.P., East Hamilton: 
denies alleged action regarding ‘Labour 
Day parade, 1074. 


Monteith, Hon. Dr. J. D., Minister of La- 
bour, Ontario: 
address at Trades and Labour Congress 
convention, 1065. 
reply to Ontario Council of Women re- 
garding alleged child labour conditions 
and long working hours of women, 55. 


Montreal Tramways Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation: 
annual report of, 778. 


Moore, Tom, President of Trades and La- 
bour Congress of Canada: 
New Year’s message, 44. 
presents legislative program of Congress to 
Dominion Government, 176. 


Mortgages: 
See Foreclosure. 


Mosher, A. R., President of All Canadian 
Congress of Labour: 

presents recommendations of 

Brotherhood | of 

before Royal 

portation, 417. 


Canadian 
Railway Employees 
Commision on Trans- 


Mothers’ Allowances: 

resolutions adopted by T. and L. Congress, 
1070. 

Alta.: resolution of Legislature, 541. 

B.C.: amendment to Mothers’ Pensions Act, 
658; recommendations of inquiry into, 
419. 

Man.: annual report.of Child Welfare 
Division respecting, 415. 

N.S.: annual report of director, 299; im- 
provement of beneficiaries under Act, 
Ba. | 
Ont.: annual report of Commission, 869; 

anmedment to Act urged by Railway 

Brotherhoods, 188. 

Que.: Social Insurance Commission recom- 
mends system of aid to needy mothers, 

Dt 

Sask.: annual report, 34. 


Motor Transportation: \ 
recommendations to Royal Commission by 
running trades and railway shops, 301; 
by Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
employees, 417. 

T. and L. Congress recommendations re- 
specting, 178, 1073. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour urges eight- 
hour day for bus and truck drivers, 
183; regulations: respecting freight 
vehicles and trucks, 416. 


INDEX i | | el 


Motor Transportation—Conc. 

Man.:, amendment to Highways Act. re- 
specting hours and wages of employees 
of motor carriers, 659. 

N.B.: ‘additional sections to Motor Vehicle 
Act, 1180; enactment of legislation 
governing truck competition favoured 
by Federation of Labour, 184. 

Ont.: Railway Brotherhoods request regu- 
aay ‘of motor vehicle competition, 


Murphy, Hon. T. G., Minister of Interior: 
announcement respecting employment in 
western national parks, 1140. 


National Bureau 


(U.S.A.): 


See Research. 


of Economic Research 


National Economic League (U.S.A.): 
result of survey regarding relief measures 
to be adopted, 104. 


National Economic Councils: 
Canada— 
Federation of Catholic Workers favours 
establishment of, 984. 
United Kingdom: report on British Empire 
migration, 742. 
Denmark: establishment of economic eouncil, 


323: 
pcre eh et Wen providing for establishment: of, 
Poland: ‘establishment of national social 


insurance council, 422. 

U.S.A.: Chamber of Commerce recommends 
establishment of, 112. 

Board 


National Industrial Conference 


(U.S.A.): 

analysis of plans to cope’ with future 
depressions, 1040. 

seat ate shorter work periods in industry, 


National Industrial Council (Great Britain) : 
action se Trades Union Congress respecting, 
1082. 


National Research Council of Ginisalak 
See Research. ; 


Naturalization: 
Statistics. of Canadian naturalization, 349. 


Netherlands: — 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries) ; 
' . .° Prices (other countries). 


Newfoundland: 
‘See Industrial Disputes (other countries)... 


New Brunswick: ; 
See under. various subject headings.. 


New Zealand: 
See Building Industry; Family Allowances; 
Industrial Disputes. (other countries) ; 
International Labour Organization; 
Prices (other countries); Unemploy- 

ment and Relief. 


Norway: | . 
See’ Industrial Disputes (other countries) ; 
Prices (other countries). 


Nova Scotia: 
See under various subject headings. 


XX 


Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Associa- 
tion: 
bulletin of general safety rules, 879. | 
reviews function of pension reserves in 
workmen’s compensation, 381. 


Nurses and Nursing: 
report of joint committee of Canadian 
Nurses Association and Canadian 
Medical Association, 250. 


One Big Union: 
objects and membership, 545. 


Ontario: 
first annual report of Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, 869. 
See also under various subject headings, 


Ontario Municipal Association: 
urges national system of contributory un- 
employment insurance, 1079. 


Ontario Safety League: 
annual report, 308. 


Opium: 
resolution of International Labour Organi- 
zation concerning the effect of opium- 
smoking on workers, 578. 


Orders-in-Council: 
Federal— 
authorizing appropriation of $300,000 under 
The Relief Act, 1932, for construction 
are on Trans-Canada Airway, etc., 
1140. 
designating Canadian representation on In- 
pesreticcas Labour Organization panels, 
681 


defining legislative jurisdiction in regard to 
draft convention limiting hours of work 
in coal mines, 1185. 

sanctioning Canadian participation in prep- 
aratory conference of I.L.0. to reduce 
working hours, 1285, 

Provincial— 

Ont.: approving regulations regarding un- 
employed relief, 1304. 

Que.: approving regulations of Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 299, 771; concerning 
safety operations in mines, 41; respect- 
ing weekly rest day in hotels, 1061. 


Painting Industry: 
Labour Educational Association of Ontario 
urges legislation governing use of spray 
painting machines, 692. 


Pedley, Dr. Frank G., Director of Industrial 
Clinic, Montreal General Hospital: 
evidence before Quebec Commission on 
Social Insurance, 423. 
suggestions regarding standardization of 
relief expenditures, 740. 
reviews relief work by social agencies, 741. 


Pensions: 
Dominion Old Age Pensions Act— 

statistical summary of old age pensions in 
Canada as at December 31, 1931, 162 
(correction, 253); as at March 31, 1932, 
653; as at June 30, 1932, 860; as at 
September 30, 1932, 1175. 

administration reviewed in annual reports 
—1930-31, 293; 1931-32, 1172. 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association re- 
views results of legislation, 679. 


INDEX 


Pensions—C onc. 
revised regulations, 517. 
proposals of T. and L. Congress, 178, 1070. 
recommendations of Mine Workers’ Union, 


Alta.: Federation of Labour favours total 
cost borne by Federal Government, 183. 

Man.: new agreement with Dominion, 659. 

Ont.: annual report of pensions commission, 
869; amendment to legislation, 531; 
Labour Educational Association urges 
reduction of age limit, 692; provincial 
government to relieve municipalities of 
their share, 504. 

Que.; Federation of Catholic Workers 
urges Legislature to give effect to Act, 
984; old age pensions proposed as 
relief plan in Montreal, 634. 

Sask.: peak number of pensioners antici- 
pated in 1934, 91. 


For Public Employees— 
B.C.: amendment to Superannuation Act, 
658; superannuation ages of New 
Westminster civic employees, 492. 
Ont.: Labour Educational Association fav- 
ours superannuation for all classes of 
municipal employees, 692. 
U.S.A.: Connecticut Commission recommends 
change from non-contributory system, 
PLO, 


Miscellaneous— 

International Labour Office report on in- 
validity, old age, widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance, 3, 

report of Canadian National Institute for 
the Blind, 741. 

revised plan of Imperial Oil Limited, 43. 

Que.: plan of Charles E. Frosst and Com- 
pany, Montreal, 91. 

United Kingdom: summary of legislation 
amending National Health Insurance 
and Contributory Pensions Act, 853. 

Australia: old age pensions to be made con- 
tributory, 1143. 

U.S.A.: action of United Mine Workers’ con- 
vention, 304; decision of A.F. of IL. 
convention, 1271; old age pensions and 
imsurance in U.S.A. and other coun- 
tries reviewed by Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, 948; operation of old age 
pension enactments in New York and 
Massachusetts, 520; pension program of 
group of thread manufacturers, 966; 
statistics of pensioners under state 
systems, 746. 

See also Blind. 


Pensions and National Health, Department 
of; 
annual report, 404. 
publication of pamphlet on food values and 
diet, 1250. 


Peru: 
See Prices (other countries), 


Philippines: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries). 
Picketing: 
Canada— 
B.C.: Vancouver police chief prohibits 


picketing, 253. 
U.S.A.: court declares picketing distinct from 
intimidation, 108, 


INDEX 


Plant, F. J., Chief of Labour Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Labour: 
death of, 1140. 


Poland: 
Sec Industrial Disputes (other countries) ; 
Insurance; National Economic Coun- 
cils; Prices (other countries). 


Political Action: 
attitude of T. and L. Congress toward, 
1069. 


Population: 
See Census. 


Portugal: 
See Prices (other countries). 


Power Development: 
See Electrical Industry. 


Powers, Frank B., President of Commercial 
Telegraphers Union of America: 
fraternal address before T. and L. Congress 
convention, 1074. 


Prices: 
result of inquiry by International Labour 
Organization showing cost of living for 
workers’ families in Detroit and vari- 
ous European cities, 191, 220. 
Canada— 
monthly statement of retail and wholesale 
prices in Canada with table showing 
index numbers, prices by groups of 
commodities, family budgets, retail 
prices of staple foods, rentals, etc., 92, 
222, 350, 453, 612, 719, 820, 924, 1021, 
1113, 1223, 1342. 
prices in Canada and other countries, 1931 
(Supplement, January, 1932). 
quarterly summary (with tables) of prices 
in Canada and certain other countries, 
465, 831, 1126. 
Other Countries— 
in Great Britain and other countries, 103, 
233, 361, 464, 624, 730, 831, 935, 1032, 
1125, 1235, 1353. 
Australia: recommendations of 
Conference, 744. 
Germany: emergency decree provides for price 
CaN as well as wages reductions, 
160. 


Economic 


Prince Edward Island: 
See under various subject headings. 


Princeton University (Industrial Relations 

Section) : 

bulletin on company plans for employee 
savings and investment, 170. 

pamphlets on experiments in company plans 
for workers security, 484. 

review of progress of co-partnership in 
U.S.A. 779. 


Printing and Publishing: 
T. and L. Congress requests Canadian type- 
setting on Canadian copyright printing, 
1072. 


Proctor and Gamble Company: 
adopts 5-day week program, 1246. 


XXill 


Production: 
Canada— 
annual statistics of fruit production, 783. 
Russia: methods of stimulating production in 
Soviet industry, 114. 
See also Coal; Mines and Mining: Statis- 
tics, Dominion Bureau of. 


Profit-Sharing: 
United Kingdom: 
1931, 882. 
See also Joint Councils and Management; 
Industrial Relations; Stock Ownership. 


summary of activities in 


Province of Quebec Safety League: 

annual report, 308. 

announcement of annual industrial safety 
conference, 423. 

Engineers’ Institute established in_ con- 
nection with accident reduction, 33. 

offers trophy for plant with best safety 
_record, 39. 


Public Ownership: 

T. and L. Congress urges government to 
discountenance any curtailment of 
policy in regard to services under, barre 

Alta.: Federation of Labour favours com- 

"prehensive program by provincial and 
Federal governments, 183. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour favours authori- 
zation to expropriate private electric 
plants, 184. 

Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers fa- 
vours establishment of hydro electric 
system similar to Ontario, 984. 


Public Works: 
See Fair Wages; Int. Federation of Trade 
Unions; International Labour Organi- 
zation; Unemployment and Relief. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 
See Agreements Industrial; 
(monthly report of employers) ; 
of Labour. 


Quebec: 


See under various subject headings. 


Employment 
Hours 


Quebec Association for Prevention of In- 
dustrial Accidents: 

reviews question of effect of age on acci- 
dent liability, 1182. 


Radio: 

investigation into alleged radio tube com- 
bine, 1176. 

Railway Brotherhoods request government 
control of, 186, 188. 

sales of radio sets in various provinces, 638. 

T. and L. Congress recommends nationali- 
zation of, 177. 


Railway Act: 


amendments sought by Railway Brother- 
hoods, 186. 
Railways: 
Canada— 


agreements involving wage reductions for 
railway employees, 124, 452 
Brotherhoods’ legislative program to Domin- 
ion Government, 186 
decline of employment on, 252. 
Hon. W. A. Gordon on relation of immi- 


gration to railway problem, 249. 


XX1V 


Railways—C onc. 
locomotive and train service employees in 
maritime provinces submit legislative 
program, 304. 
recommendations to Royal Commission on 
Transportation of running trades and 
railway shops, 800; of Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Railway Employees, 417. 
resolutions of T. and L. Congress respect- 
ing railways, shipping and transporta- 
tion, 1072. 
statistics of electric railways in 1931, 1152. 
statistics of steam railways, 189. 
Alta.: Brotherhoods’ proposals regarding 
workmen’s compensation, 173. 
U.S.A.: Interstate Commerce Commission in- 
vestigation into effect of six hour day 
on employment, expense of operation, 
etc., 516, 636, 637; Labour statistics 
of principal railways, 1169; plan of 
American executives for increased em- 
ployment, 964; review of operations in 
1931, 418. 

2 also Agreements, Industrial; Arbitra- 
tion and Conciliation; Canadian Na- 
tional Railways; Canadian National 
Railways Board of Adjustment No. 2s 
Canadian Pacific Railway; Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1: 
Employment; Hours of 
(U.S.A.); Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act; Motor Transportation; 
Stee and Health; Unemployment and 
Relief. 


Ratzlaff, C. J., Harvard University: 
discusses significance of International La- 
bour Organization as world-wide in- 
stitution, 947. 


Rehabilitation: 
Canada— 
functioning of Canadian National Railways 
Rehabilitation Committee, 634. 
Alta.: activity on behalf of handicapped 
workers, 876. 


Ont.: activities of Employment Service in 
placing disabled workers, 674, and also 
under workmen’s compensation, 668. 

US.A.: activities in placing handicapped 
workers, 635; value of vocational re- 
habilitation emphasized by Federal 
Board, 4. 


Reilly, J. Clark, Manager, Canadian Con- 
struction Association: 
address on apprenticeship 
technical schools, 42. 
summary of address on Craftsmanship in 
modern industry, 872. 


Relief Act, 1932: 
Dominion contributions to direct relief 
under, 1245, 1301. 
provisions of, 505, 656. 
Sce also Unemployment and Relief. 


classes in 


Research: 
Canada— 
Railway Brotherhoods urge extending work 
of National Research Council, 112, 
recommendation of B.C. Legislature com- 
mittee on unemployment respecting 
Research Board, 686. 
work of National Research Council for con- 
struction industry, 113. 
US.A.: annual report of National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 637. . 


Labour - 


INDEX | 


Retail Stores: 
See also Census; Hours of Labour. 


Richards, Hon. C. D., Premier of New 
Brunswick: 
announcement of land clearing policy, 383. 


Road Labour: 
U.S.A.: regulations governing, 971. 


Robertson, Hon. (Senator) G. D., former 

Minster of Labour: 

elected president of International Labour 
Conference, 377. 

presidential and closing addresses at 16th 
Conference of International Labour 
Organization, 557, 561. 

resignation as Minister of Labour—tribute 
of political leaders, 110. 


Rochester Plan: 
review of, 167. 


Roumania: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries). 


(Union of 
Republics) : 
attitude of T. and L. Congress on question 
of trade with, 1069. 


Russia Socialist Soviet 


report on_ social economic planning in 
U.S.S.R., 169. 
See also Prices (other countries); Pro- 


duction. 


Safety and Health: 

notes on industrial safety and health, 39, 
174, 423, 525, 671, 774, 879, 988, 1062, 
1182, 1262. 

International Labour Organization action 
concerning the protection against acci- 
dents of workers employed in loading or 
unloading ships, 191, 567, 571, 572, 1085 
(revised convention). 

International Labour Office publishes stand- 
ard code of industrial hygiene, 672; re- 
views relation of industrial safety to. 
production, 744. 

international co-operation for 
mines, 483. 

health improvement indicated in Metropoli- 
Be Life Insurance Company records, 

Canada— 

health records of industrial workers in 1931, 
525. 

Nae adopted by T. and L. Congress, 
1073. 


safety in 


resolutions of National Marine Engineers’ 
convention, 552. 

Alta.: accident prevention and first aid, 
1931, 876; personnel of Commission on 
public health and objects, 742; safety 
measures in coal mines, 981. - 

B.C.: accident prevention and first aid in 
1931, 874; lumber company adopts 
sweepstake to promote safety, 40; re- 
sults of Workmen’s . Compensation 
Board’s safety contest, 1062; safety 
work in mines in 1931, 773; Vancouver 
National Labour Council seeks federal 
enactments to protect safety of water- 
front workers, 251. 

Man.: safety rules for mechanical refrigera- 
tion, 1182. 

-: proposed accident prevention associa- 
tion, 1262. 
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Safety and Health—Conc. 

N.S.: Accident Prevention Association bul- 
letin of safety rules, 879; outline of 
safety work, 774. 

Ont.: accident record competition of pulp 
and paper industry, 671; bulletin of 
Accident Prevention Associations out- 
lines regulations respecting first aid 
equipment, 783; grants to safety asso- 
ciations, 668; McIntyre mines win safety 
trophy, 1062; organization of Ottawa- 
St. Lawrence Accident Prevention As- 
sociation, 988; value of accident preven- 
tion to industry, 1062; Railway Bro- 
therhoods urge protection at highway 
crossings, 187; regulations respecting 
protection of workers in lead and ben- 
zol, 988; safety work in wood-working 
industries, 525. 

Que.: consideration of appointment of indus- 
trial safety inspectors, 846; Federation 
of Catholic Workers requests Legisla- 
ture to implement Social Insurance 
Commission report on industrial hy- 
giene, 984; government offers safety 
trophy, 774; new regulations respecting 
safety in mines, 776; safe conditions 
in shipyards, 1284; safety course 
in technical schools, 988; Safety 
League trophy for best safety record; 
39; safety regulations and measures 
governing mining operations, 41, 1058; 
Social Insurance Commission’s report 
deals with industrial hygiene, 862. 

Sask.: accident prevention in 1931, 1181; 
recommendations of Royal Commission 
into Estevan coal field, 264, 268. 

United Kingdom: accommodation of seamen 
in cargo vessels, 989; safety organiza- 
tion in factories, 879. 

Australia: recommendations of Royal Com- 
mission on Health, 40. 

Czechoslovakia: investigation of health prob- 
lems of radium miners, 175. 

U.S.A.: cost of sickness to average family, 
742; effects of harmful working condi- 
tions, 776; establishment of Health 
Council in Massachusetts, Department 
of Labour, 1145; first-aid rooms in small 
plants, 525; progress of safety in mines, 
424; safety codes for prevention of dust 
explosions, 672; 
outstanding safety records, 40. 

See also Diseases, Industrial; Health Units; 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions of Ontario; Insurance; Medical 
Services; Province of Quebec Safety 
League; St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion; Workmen’s Compensation. 


St. John Ambulance Association: 
activity of Canadian branch in 1931, 378. 


Saskatchewan: 
Speech from Throne outlines work of new 
Department of Natural Resources, 155; 
and reviews economic conditions, 164. 
See also under various subject headings. 


Saskatchewan Safety League: 
annual report, 309. 


Savings Plans: 
See Industrial Relations; Stock Ownership. 


Seamen: 
Canada— 
marine hospitals service, 405. 
resolutions of National Marine Engineers’ 
convention, 552. 


State certificates for: 


Seamen—C onc. 
United Kingdom: 
vessels, 989. 
See also Census; Safety and Health. 


accommodation in cargo 


Silicosis: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 


Silk Industry: 
ee Bureau of Statistics report on, 
1040. 


Sinelair, V. A., Chairman, Ontario Workmen's 
Compensation Board: 
reviews cost of compensation, 1262. 


Slavery: 
New Afghanistan constitution prohibits, 166. 


Social Insurance: 

See Family Allowances; Health Units: In- 
surance; Medical Services; Mothers’ 
Allowances; Pensions; Unemployment 
Insurance; Workmen’s Compensation. 


Social Service Council of Canada: 
work on behalf of unemployed, 302. 


Sokal, Francis, Former president of Interna- 


teonal Labour Conference: 
death of, 585. 


Soldiers’ Welfare: 


summary of activities in Ontario, 869. 


South Africa; 

See Arbitration and Conciliation; Industrial 
Councils; Industrial Disputes (other 
countries); Prices (other countries) ; 
Unemployment and Relief. 


Spain: 
See Arbitration and Conciliation; Indus- 
trial Disputes (other countries); Prices 
(other countries); Trade Boards; Un- 
employment and Relief. 


Standard Oil Company: 
adoption of forty-hour week in 
operations, 989, 


domestic 


Statisticians: 
International Conference of 
Statisticians, 1185. 


Migration 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 

census of unemployment—preliminary re- 
ports, 784, 1188. 

census of manufacturing 
1296. 

preliminary reports on census of merchan- 
dising and service establishments, 788, 
870, 982, 1059. 

reports on: population statistics of Domin- 
ion, 403; primary iron and steel indus- 
try, 983; number and classes of live 
stock, 419; vegetable products group, 
950; employment in chemical industry 
in Canada in 1930, 638; Canadian fish- 
ing industry, 46; canned fruit and 
vegetable industry, 1177; central elec- 
tric station industry, 680; coal mining 
industry, 1275; fisheries of Nova Scotia, 
1012; manufacturing production in Can- 
ada, 1923-1929, 636; silk and rayon 
industries, 1040; statistics of electric 


establishments, 
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Statistics, Dominion Bureau of—Conc. 
railways, 1152; statistics of fruit pro- 
duction in Canada, 1931, 783; steam 
railway operation in Canada, 189; 
sugar refining industry, 1124; wood- 
using industries, 485. 

summary of statistics of chief railways, 252, 
survey of education in Canada (1930), 312; 
in Asie 1 2iae 


Stevens, Hon. H. H., Minister of Trade and 


Commerce: ; 
outlines economic position of Canada in 


3 


Steeves, E .R.: | 
appointment to New Brunswick Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 846. 


Strikes: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Steel Industry: 


International Labour Organization ap- 
proves inquiry into working conditions 
in, 


Stock Ownership: 
Bell ee ae employees stock ownership 
pian, 
fourth Co-operative Investment Trust of 
Imperial Oil Limited, 881. 
See also Co-partnership; Princeton Univer- 
sity. 


Sugar Refining Industry: 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, report on, 
1124. 


Superannuation: 
See Pensions. 


Sweden: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries) ; 
Prices (other countries). 


Switzerland: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries) ; 
Prices (other countries). 


Swope, Gerald, President, General Electric 
Company: 
honoured for services for formulating 
“Swope stabilization plan,” 746, , 


Tariff : 
views of T. and L. Congress respecting 
application of tariff protection, 176. 


Taxation: 

resolution of Canadian 
Association, 680. 

T. and L. Congress urge grading of income 
tax so that largest percentage be paid 
by the wealthy, 181. 

B.C.: workers income tax, 658. 

Que.: Legislature imposes tax on restaurant 
meals in excess of 35 cents, 288. 


Manufacturers’ 


Technical Education: 
See Education. 


Textile Industry: 
International Labour Organization inquiry 
into conditions of work, 190 
U.S.A.: new features in agreement in textile 
industry at Philadelphia, 780. 
See Employment (monthly report of em- 
ployers); Industrial Disputes. 


INDEX 


- Thomas, Albert, Director of International 


Labour Office: 

annual report of, 579. 

death of, 477, 682. 

memory to be perpetuated by International 
Labour Office, 991. 


Tory, Dr. H. M,, President of National 
Research Council: 
reviews activity of Council, 113. 


Trade Boards: 
establishment of joint trade 
Spain, 481. 


Trade Unions: 
See Employment; Labour Organization; 
Labour Organizations; Unemployment 
and Relief. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
annual convention, 1065; convention call, 
39 


boards in 


membership statistics, 545. 

stipulates shorter hours in headquarters 
building contract, 1142. 

submits legislative program to Dominion 
Government, 176. 


Trades Union Congress (Great Britain): 
annual convention, 1081. 


Transients: 
Canada 
Hon. W. A. Gordon refers to problem of, 


1302. 

US.A.: A. F. of L. attitude toward Bill de- 
fining vagrants, 88; Department of 
Labour (children’s bureau) reports on 
problem of transient boys, 947. 





Transportation: 

See Arbitration and Conciliation; Employ- 
ment (monthly report by employers) ; 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
(proceedings by industries); Motor 
Transportation; Railways; Unemploy- 
ment and Relief. 


Tremblay, Gerard, Deputy Minister of 
Labour of Quebec: 


address on unemployment 
the home, 686. 


Turkey: 
See Child Labour; Labour Legislation. 


Unemployed Aid Act, bd (Quebec): 


insurance and 


. 


administration of, 297. 


Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931: 

extension of period of, 253. 

Dominion contribution to direct relief un- 
der, 1245, 1301. 

employment afforded up to December 31, 
1931, 51; to April 30, 1932, 683. 

report of Dominion Director, 313. 

Es : enactment of agreeing legislation, 


B.C.: enactment of validating agreement, 
657; summary of administration, 972. 

Man.: enactment of agreeing legislation, 
6 


enactment of validating agreement, 


: adoption of agreeing legislation, 865. 

.: enactment of agreeing legislation, 528. 

.: administration of Unemployed Aid 

Act, 1931, 297. 

ats ; enactment of agreeing legislation, 
531. . 
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Unemployment and Relief: 

discussion and resolution of League of 
Nations Council, 681. 

International Labour Office summarizes 
unemployment throughout the world, 
111, 382, 795, 1036; and reviews public 
works programs of governments to 1e- 
lieve unemployment, 1038. 

International Labour Organization (Gov- 
erning Body) deals with suggested 
palliatives, 49; and recommends re- 
duction of working hours, 165; reviews 
unemployment among. salaried em- 
ployees, 584. 

International Labour Organization (16th 
conference) resolution concerning un- 
employment, 576. 

Canada— 

census of unemployment—preliminary re- 
port of wage earners at work and 
not at work on June 1, 1931, 1188; in 
urban municipalities over 5,000 popu- 
lation, 784; in municipalities over 
1,000 population, 1192. 

unemployment in trade unions (with 
charts) at close of November, 1931, 
74; December, 1931, 203; January, 
1932, 332; February, 434, March, 597, 
April, 701; May, 804, June, 896; July, 
1001; August, 1094; September, 1206; 
October, 1320; as reported by trade 
unions for 1931, 194. 

disbursements for direct relief among un- 
employed war pensioners, 1257. 

Speech from Throne refers to plans for re- 
establishment of unemployed, 1036. 
Hon. W. A. Gordon, reviews Dominion 
activities under unemployment and 
relief legislation, 1300; outlines land 
settlement policy to relieve unemploy- 
ment, 51, 248, 478, 508, 510; introduces 
resolution respecting agreements with 
provinces under’ Relief Act and 
summarizes relief measures, 505; state- 
ment respecting relief measures during 

winter, 1140. 

relief settlement plan of Dominion Govern- 
ment, 789, 965. 

text of Relief Act, 1932, 505. 

Dominion-Provincial conference on unem- 
ployment, 378, 508. ; 

methods of unemployment relief in various 
cities, 318. 

recommendations of unemployment confer- 
ence of mayors of western cities, 794. 

Labour Department annual reports review 
industrial and economic conditions, 290, 

0. 


resolution of Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, 679; and recommendations 
of B.C. Division, 512. 

proposals for unemployment mitigation pre- 
sented by T. and L. Congress, 180; and 
action of convention, 1067. 

action and report of Canadian Construction 
Association, 306, 307. 

standards of relief expenditure suggested 
by Dr. Pedley, 740. 

relief activity on behalf of army pension- 
ers, 404 

labour peatalions proposed for unemployed, 
79, 3513. 


ero ae settlement of unemployed urged, 
588. 


announcement respecting employment in 
national parks, 1140. 
decline of employment on railways, 252. 


Unemployment and Relief—Con. 


contribution of Civil Service to unemploy- 
ment funds, 252. 

consideration of human factor in industry 
urged by Railway Brotherhoods, 187. 

suggestion that unemployed labour be 
applied in forest conservation, 416. 

Alta.: co-ordination of relief work, 966; 
recommendations of Federation of La- 
bour conventions, 183. 

B.C.: activities under Unemployment and 
Farm Relief Act, 972; consolidation of 
relief work proposed, 966; Legislature 
recommends reduction of working hours, 
843; recommendations of Union of 
Municipalities, 794; report and recom- 
mendations of Legislature committee on 
unemployment, 683. 

Man.: recommendations of labour organi- 
zation, 303. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour recommends 
Dominion-Provincial conference, 185; 
land clearing policy in connection with 
relief, 383. 

Ont.: Order-in-Council approving regula- 
tions, 1304; Ottawa emergency relief 
measures, 1194; premier’s announce- 
ment regarding direct relief for un- 
employed, 510; provincial contribution 
to relief in 1931, 104; recommendations 
of provincial advisory committee on 
methods of relief administration, 967; 
publication of book by Professor H. M. 
Cassidy, on unemployment relief in 
Ontario, 742; text of address by Pro- 
fessor Cassidy, 790. 

Que.: land settlement plan in relieving un- 
employment, 52; old age pensions as 
relief plan in Montreal, 634; oper- 
ation of Unemployed Aid Act, 1931, 
297; relief system in Hull, 166; review 
of relief work by social agencies at 
Montreal, 741; summary of activity in 
1930-31, 412; unemployed urged to 
attend technical schools, 42. 

Sask.: activities under Dominion-Provincial 
agreement, 585; authority and functions 
of relief commission, 532; land settle- 
ment scheme operates to relieve unem- 
ployment, 52; voluntary relief organi- 
zation, 966. 

United Kingdom: King’s speech refers to 
problem of, 1248; action of Trades 
Union Congress, 1081; effects of amend- 
ment to unemployment insurance, 4; 
Society of Friends supply unemployed 
with gardening equipment, 116; state- 
ment of Ministry of Health respecting 
persons in receipt of poor relief, 1235. 

Australia: announcement of prime minister 
regarding loan for unemployment relief, 
478; method of supplying winter clothes 
for relief purposes, 846. 

New Zealand: conference of organized labour 
bodies, 971; government relief program 
to assist construction industry, 845; 
rural allotments for unemployed, 479; 
unemployment registration, 746. 

South Africa: relief policy of the Union, 6. 

Frauce: numbers of unemployed and relief 
measures, 52; proposals of Confeder- 
ation of Labour, 128. 

Germany: State plan to relieve depression, 
949; small holdings for unemployed 
workers, 690; voluntary labour service 
system, 1311. 

Spain: government decree establishes na- 

tional unemployment fund, 4. 
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Unemployment Insurance—Conc. 


Unemployment and Relief—Conc. e | 
Ontario-Quebee provincial councils of 


U.S.A.:. action of A. F. of L. convention, 


1270; activities and report of Presi- 
dent’s Organization on Unemployment 
Relief, 949; 1064; analysis of unem- 
ployment group in Minnesota, 515; 
Chicago workers committee on unem- 
ployment, 1040; co-operative organi- 
gation of unemployed at Seattle, 1039; 
estimate of Chicago unemployed, 259; 
five-year construction plan in Massa- 
chusetts, 53; legislation for unemploy- 
ment relief in various states, 789; 
measures in New York State, 53, 
1234; methods proposed by employers 
to reduce future depressions, 1040; 
Minnesota unemployment research pro- 
ject, 170; National Economic League 
receives suggestions for relieving the 
depression, 104; plan for abolition of 
unemployment, by Professor Graham, 
Princeton University, 514; plans of 
American executives for economic re- 
covery, 964; progress of share-the-work 
movement, 1187; relief activities of 
trade unions, 1080; relief expenditures 
for first quarter of 1931, 104; report 
of American Association for Adult 
Education on unemployment and adult 
education, 1083; report on relief of 
“white collar ” unemployed, 399; review 
of “ Rochester’? unemployment benefit 
plan, 167; Senate Committee recom- 
mends unemployment reserves, 844; 
summary of Federal Relief Act, 951; 
summary of “ Hopewell Plan”, 1012. 
See also Accidents, Industrial; Benefits; 
Canadian Association of Social Work- 
ers; Canadian Council on Child and 
Family Welfare; Conferences; Eco- 
nomic Planning; Education (U.S.A.); 
Employment; Garden Allotments; 
Hours of Labour; Housing (Germany) ; 
Legal Decisions (Sask.); Mechanization 
of Industry; Migration and Settle- 
ment; National Economic Councils; 
Nurses and Nursing; Relief Act, 1932; 
Social Service Council of Canada; 
Transients; Unemployment and Farm 
Relief Act; Unemployment Relief Act; 
Vocational Guidance (United King- 
dom) ; Unemployment Insurance; 
Wages; Workmen’s Compensation. 


Unemployment Insurance: 


International Labour Office director re- 
ports on progress of, 581; “Grey Re- 
port” on, 1288; subject on agenda of 
1933 conference of International La- 
bour Organization, 190; review of action 
of Ist Conference, 1246. 

discussed as a business undertaking by vice- 
president of Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, 54. 


carpenters favour enactment of 
contributory plan, 985. 

Alta.: Legislature resolution 
national system, 411. 

B.C.: Provincial executive of Trades and. 
Labour Congress indicates co-operation 
Sige move to establish national plan, 
185. 

Men.: Legislature resolution urges adoption 
of State plan, 542; Premier Bracken 
advocates adoption of system, 383. 

N.S.: Amalgamated Mine Workers seek 
non-contributory scheme, 1078. 

Ont.: Labour Educational Association 

favours adoption of contributory 
scheme, 692; Ontario Municipal Asso- 
ciation urges contributory state scheme, 
1079; representatives of 48 municipali- 
ties request compulsory scheme, 253. 

Que.: address by Deputy Minister of 
Labour on unemployment insurance 
and the home, 686; Social Insurance 
Commission to report on, 1080. 


favours: 


United Kingdom: amendment to system, 480; 


effects of amendment to scheme, 4; 
reduction in gap between income and 
expenditure of Fund, 405; Royal! 
(Gregory) Commission investigation,. 
379, 872, summary of report, 1144;. 
final report and recommendations, 1308.. 


U.S.A.: action of A. F. of L.. convention, 


1270; compulsory scheme favoured by- 
American Federation of Labour, 844,. 
1038; adoption of program by elec-- 
trical industry, 779; compulsory plan. 
favoured by textile workers, 1274; 
conclusions of prominent actuary, 480; 
draft bill and recommendations of 
Ohio Commission, 1309; features of the 
American plan _ discussed by Leo 
Wolman, 248; illness and unemploy-. 
ment reserve of Forum Publishing 
Company, 485; Interstate Commission 
recommends unemployment  reserves,. 
380; International. Ladies Garment 
Workers Union urges adoption of, 780; 
provisions of Wisconsin Act, 323, 379; 
Senate committee recommends unem-- 
ployment reserves, 844; unemployment. 
benefit plan of. St. Paul Company, 485; 
United Mine Workers advocate system, 
349, and seek State plan, 304. 


Unemployment Relief Act, 1930: 


Dominion contribution under, 1300. 
employment afforded under, 51. 


Unemployment Reserves: 


See Unemployment Insurance (U.S.A.). 


Unfair Competition Act: 
" provisions of, 656. 


Canada— 

announcement of conference by Prime 
Minister, 1306. 

Trades and Labour Congress convention 
recommends adoption of contributory 
scheme, 1068. 

attitude of Railway Brotherhoods, 187. 

Federation of Catholic Workers favours 
national compulsory scheme, 984. 


Union Label: 
Canada— 
_ provisions of Unfair Competition Act, 656. 
recommendations of Trades and Labour 
Congress Convention, 1068. 

U.S.A.: action of stereotypers and electro- 
typers union to increase demand for 
tiie Spor tehe ie dla i: of ay in 

Mine Workers Union recommendations Stile Paap Dye wt eA uae 2 
concerning non-contributory plan, 1077. PP oe gare ae ne 
Ontario-Quebee conference of typographical Union of British Columbia Municipalities: 


union urges adoption of contributory ‘recommendations respecting unemployment, .. 
plan, 781, | - 994, 











INDEX 


‘United Farmers of Ontario: 
delegation presents views on milk industry 
and reduction of mortgage rates, 322. 


United Kingdom: 
See under various subject headings. 


‘United States: 
See under various subject headings. 


Uruguay: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries). 


Venezuela: 
See Labour Legislation. 


‘Vocational Education: 
See Education. 


Voeational Education Act: 
administration reviewed, 1178. 
T. and L. Congress requests payments of 
grants as authorized by Act, 176. 


Voeational Guidance: 
Canada-— ; 
N.S.: Sydney Kiwanians add _ vocational 
guidance to their activities, 42. 

United Kingdom: London Advisory Council 
for Juvenile Employment emphasizes 
need of, 113. 

U.S.A.: experience shows need for, 482; 
recommendations of Vocational Guid- 
ance Committee (White House Confer- 
ence on child health and protection), 
191. 


Voeational Training: 
See Education (U.S.A.). 


Wages: 

reference of Director of International 
Labour Office to wages policy of Article 
427, Treaty of Peace, 582. 

Canada— 

wages and hours of labour in Canada, 1926, 
1930 and 1931 (supplement, January, 
1932). 

number of employees and wages on Cana- 
dian railways, 300. 

report on wage adjustments and agreements 
presented at Canadian Construction 
Association convention, 306, 307. 

statistics of wages in coal mines, 1276. 

wage deductions for government employees, 
657. 

wages in fishing industry, 47. 

wages in wood using industries, 485. 

Alta.: Calgary Trades Council establishes 
wage board to assist unions in negotiat- 
ing agreements, 251; Coal Miners 

ages Security Act held valid, 738; 
employment and wages in 1931-32, 867. 

B.C.: Industrial payrolls and weekly wages 
in 1931, 873, 973, 974; statistics respect- 
ing wages and hours under Minimum 
Wage Act, 978. 

N.S.: recommendations of Royal Commis- 
sion into coal industry, 274; special 
convention of District 26 on wage 
reduction acceptance, 551; vote of 
miners accepts reduction, 647; text of 
agreements as to wages and working 
conditions for coal miners at Glace 
Bay, Sydney Mines, Stellarton and 
Springhill, 913, 
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Wages—Conc. 


Que.: eight hour day and minimum wage 
schedule on provincial government 
public works, 526; enactment prohibit- 
ing seizure of wages for debt of men 
employed on relief undertakings, 297; 
wages in mines and quarries, 1058. 

Sask.: industrial payrolls in 1931, 1181; 
methods of payment diseussed in report 
of Royal Commission into Estevan coal 
fields, 265, 268. 

Australia: recommendations of 
Conference, 744. 

Germany: emergency decree provides for 
wage reductions and price control, 160. 

U.S.A.: average farm wages, 638; average 
hourly earnings in cotton industry, 
872; data respecting rates of wages 
and hours of labour, 1340; reduction 
in level of farm wages, 383; union 
wage rates in 1931, 32; Utah Supreme 
Court declares restrictive provisions as 
to labour and wages as unlawful diver- 
sion of funds, 746; wage rates on 
public works, 482; wage statistics of 
principal railways, 1169. 

See also Agreements, Industrial; Canadian 
National Railways; Census of Indus- 
try; Clothing Industry; Legal Decisions; 
Minimum Wages. 


Economie 


Ward, H. H., Deputy Minister of Department 
of Labour of Canada: 


address on accident prevention movement, 


report on industrial and economic con- 
ditions, 1170. 


Water Power: 
large increase in use of water power as 
sources of energy in Canada, 989. 


Wine Manufacture: 
commencement of operations at Kelowna, 
B,C. plant. O27. 


Winn, E. S. H., Chairman of British Colum- 
bia Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
reviews Board’s policy in determining aver- 
age wages, 1247. 


Women: 

action of International Labour Organiza- 
tion (Governing Body) respecting 
night employment of women, 584, 783. 

International Labour Office survey of legis- 
lation for protection of women, 844. 

extent of employment of women in various 
countries, 480. 

Canada— 

activities of women’s branch, Department 
of Immigration, 296. 

Ont.: alleged long working hours em- 
phasized and Minister of Labour in- 
dicates amendment providing curtail- 
ment, 55. 

Que.: recommendations of Social Insurance 
Commission respecting working hours 
of, 863. 

United Kingdom: operation of two-shift sys- 
tem for women in factories, 982. 

See also Franchise; International Labour 
Organization (lst conference); Mini- 
mum Wages. 


Wood, P. J., Canadian Bank Note Company: 
address respecting safety in industry, 1062. 


INDEX 


Woodsworth, J. S., Member of Parliament: 


proposes labour battalions for unemployed, 
479. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 
Canada— 


annual meeting of Association of Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, 913. 

accident record of provincial boards, 371. 

activities and administration of Govern- 
ment Employees Compensation Act, 406. 

conference between Quebec and Ontario 
respecting compensation legislation, 
1142. 

handicapped workers under, 404. 

jurisdiction of workmen’s compensation 
Boards discussed in various decisions 
by higher courts, 662. 

reciprocal agreement on compensation be- 
tween Alberta and Saskatchewan, 1142. 

resolutions adopted by Trades and Labour 
Congress convention, 1070. 

Alta.: annual report of Board, 875; amend- 
ment to Act, 660; committee of inquiry 
into Act, 4; hears views of railwaymen, 
173; recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 182, 183; regulations—govern- 
ing board and lodging computation, 
425; handling of mine timbers, tele- 
phone poles, ete, 540; respecting 
owner-drivers of vehicles, 771; restaur- 
ants and retail stores, 671. 

B.C.: annual report of Board, 873; amend- 
ment to Act, 658; amendments advo- 
cated by provincial executive of Trades 
and Labour Congress, 185; Board 
policy in determining average wages, 
1247; policy respecting accident com- 
pensation for relief workers, 39; value 
of safety work under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, 39. 

Man.: amendment to Act, 659; Board re- 
port for 1931, 670. 

N.B.: annual report, 1260; appointment of 
E. R. Steeves and Alexandre J. Doucet, 
846; enactment of legislation, 378; 
minimum number of employees for 
various occupations under Act, 33; 
provisional assessment rates for 1932, 
172; recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 184; revision and consolidation 
of Act, 1178. 


Workmen’s Compensation—Conc. 

N.S.: annual report of Board, 539; amend- 
ments to Act, 865; amendments sought 
by representatives of locomotive and 
train service employees, 304; function 
of penison reserves in Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, 381. 

Ont.: annual report of Board, 667; acci- 
dents in various months of 1932, 7, 116, 
253, 516, 648, 773, 846, 989, 1040, 1234; 
amendments to Act, 530; Commission 
report—summary, 250, and text, 407; 
provisional assessment rates for 1932, 
411; cost of compensation, 1262. 

P.E.I.: Legislature considers bill to provide 
for system, 381. 

Que.: annual report of Board, 1259; Board’s. 
decision on compensation payments to 
persons residing abroad, 1142; and 
respecting laundry worker engaged in 
private work, 1152; Federation of 
Catholic Workers’ favours administra- 
tion of Act under Department of 
Labour, 984; legislation declared un- 
constitutional by Superior Court, 
Montreal, 634; text of judgment, 733; 
regulations—fixing date for employers. 
to transmit statement of wages, 173; 
payment of provincial assessment, 299; 
respecting saw-mill industry, and trans- 
portation, 771; (replacement by new 
order, 1261); validity questioned, 1305. 

Sask.: annual report of Board, 1180; addi- 
tional regulations, 300. 

United Kingdom: Royal Commission recom- 
mends extension of Act, 379. 

South Africa: provisions of new bill, 744. 

Germany: provisions of legislation, 746. 

U.S.A.: A. F. of L. favours establishment of 
State funds in each State, 1271; annual 
report of Government Employees Com- 
pensation Commission, 116. 

See also Accidents, Industrial; Injunctions; 
Legal Decisions. 


World Social Economic Congress: 
receives report on social economic planning 
in U.S.S.R., 169; report of Congress, 
951. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


[ NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at 
the beginning of December showed the 
reduction usual at this season; the losses, 
though smaller than on the same date in 
1930, exceeded the average decline reported 
during the last ten years. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics tabulated statements from 
7,813 firms (each with at least 15 employees), 
employing an aggregate staff of 901,854 per- 
sons, as compared with 937,494 in the preced- 
ing month; the employment index stood at 
99-1, compared with 103-0 on November 1, 
and 108-5, 119-1, 116-7, 108-1, 102-3, 96-5, 
91-9, 96-9, 96-3 and 88-3 on Dec. 1, 1930, 1929, 
1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 
1921, respectively. These indexes, which are 
based upon the average number of employ- 
ees of the reporting firms in the calendar 
year 1926 as 100, are indicative of condi- 
tions in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business. 

At the beginning of December, 1931, the 
percentage of unemployment reported to the 
Department of Labour by local trade unions 
was 18:6, in comparison with percentages of 
18-3 at the beginning of November and 13:8 
at the beginning of December, 1930. The De- 
cember percentage was based on the returns 
received by the Department of Labour from 
a total of 1,819 labour organizations, covering 
a membership of 189,031 persons. 

Reports received during November, 1931, 
from the offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada indicated a decline from October 
in the volume of business transacted, as 
shown by the average daily placements 
effected, but recorded a gain when a com- 
parison was made with the business effected 
during November a year ago. This was due 
to the various municipal and provincial re- 
lief works in progress throughout the Do- 
minion. Vacancies in November, 1931, num- 
bered 44, 118, applications 71,483, and there 
were 43,326 placements in regular and casual 
employment. 

The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices 
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in sixty-nine cities was little changed at $7.85 
for the beginning of December as compared 
with $7.82 for November; $10.10 for Decem- 
ber, 1980; $11.83 for December, 1929; $11.31 
for December, 1928; $11.17 for December, 
1927; $11.18 for December, 1926; $11.56 for 
December, 1925; $10.58 for December, 1924; 
$10.73 for December, 1923; $10.39 for Decem- 
ber, 1922; $11 for December, 1921; $14.84 
for December, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak); $13.65 for December, 1918; and 
$7.96 for December, 1914. In wholesale prices 
the index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics based upon prices in 1926 
as 100 was slightly lower at 70-3 for Decem- 
ber as compared with 70-6 for November: 
77-7 for December, 1930; 96 for December, 
1929; 94-6 for December, 1928; 97-2 for De- 
cember, 1927; and 97-9 for December, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada in December was less 
than in the preceding month but was much 
greater than the corresponding loss in Novem- 
ber last year. Fourteen disputes were in pro- 
gress at some time during the month, involv- 
ing 1,268 workers and resulting in the loss of 
14,927 working days. Corresponding figures 
for November, 1931, were: 11 disputes, 1,660 
workers and 22,489 working days; and for De- 
cember, 1930, 8 disputes, 723 workers, and 
8,661 working days. 


During December the De- 


Industrial partment received majority _ 
Disputes and minority reports from 
Investigation the Board of Conciliation 
Act and Investigation appointed 


in connection with the dis- 
pute involving the Winnipeg Electric Railway 
Company and its employees. A new applica- 
tion from other employees of the same com- 
pany was received towards the close of the 
month. Applications for the establishments of 
Boards from two groups of employees of the 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company 
were received, but settlements in both cases 
were effected by the agency of the Depart- 
ment’s Conciliation Officers. The text of the 
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reports mentioned above, and full details of 
recent proceedings under the Act, are given 
on page 15. 


Two supplements to this 
issue of the Lasour Gaz- 
ETTE, 1930 and 1931 are now 
ready, and will shortly be 
forwarded to subscribers. 
The first deals with Wages 
and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1930 and 
1931, including the following classes of la- 
bour; (1) building, metal, printing, electric 
railways, civic employment, and longshore- 
men; (2) mining, lumbering, electric power, 
telephone; and (38) factory labour in various 
industries. The second supplement deals 
with the movement of wholesale and retail 
prices and changes in the cost of living in 
Canada and various other countries in 1931 
and in recent years. 


The Hon. W. A. Gordon, 
Immigration Minister of Immigration 
and colonization and Colonization, writing 
policy of Canada in the ‘Commercial and 

Financial Review of 1931, 
published as a supplement to the Montreal 
Gazette, January 2, describes the work of his 
department during the past year: 


“Thousands of Canadian families,” he 
writes, “have turned from dependence upon 
industry in the cities to the assurance of a 
subsistence on the land. Whilst owing to 
existing economic conditions, which are world- 
wide, limitations upon immigration have been 
necessary, the change in regulations to pro- 
duce this do not apply to the British Isles, 
the British Dominions or the United States, 
although in these countries the policy of no 
solicitation has been rigidly adopted. Every 
immigrant, regardless of country of origin, 
must establish, before admission is granted, 
that he will not directly or indirectly contr- 
bute to unemployment in this country. As 
the result of this policy the number of immi- 
grants entering Canada has declined sharply, 
the actual decrease being 77 per cent. 


Wages, hours of 
labour, and 
prices in 


Canada, 1931 


“Despite the fact that the immigration 
figures disclose a marked decline, a close sur- 
vey shows that we are receiving a very good 
class of immigrant. One of the vital factors 
of an immigration policy is to insure that im- 
migrants admitted are of such a type and 


character as will successfully fit into the social 


and economic life of their new homeland and 
quickly become assimilated into its national 
fabric. Canada requires a sturdy self-reliant 
class of immigrant. If these facts are lost sight 
of and other less vital considerations predomin- 
ate, the foundation is being laid for troubles 
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in the future. The experience of the past 
year has disclosed the fact that a good class 
of British emigration is coming to Canada 
without governmental or other assistance, and 
it is expected that there will be a greater flow 
of British people to Canada as conditions im- 
prove. Farmers from the United States, hav- 
ing substantial capital and experience under 
conditions such as are found in Canada, are 
also being admitted. The Department, in co- 
operation with the railways, has carried on an 
active campaign to place Canadians in pro- 
ductive work on the land. The activities of 
these organizations have resulted up to the 
present in the placing in farm employment of 
12,682 single men, and the settlement on farms 
of 6,040 families without any expenditure of 
public funds in the form of financial assistance ; 
the total placement of men, women and chil- 
dren as a result of this campaign is over 42,000. 

“Immigration, even under present condi- 
tions, does not stand still. Immigration pol!- 
cies must be progressive and adapted ta chang- 
ing conditions both in Canada and in the 
world at large. With the return of better 
times Canada looks forward to furnishing in- 
creasing opportunities for the best type of 
peoples. The objective of the Department 
of Immigration and Colonization is to follow 
the course which will result in the greatest 
permanent good to Canada.” 


The Hon. H. H. Stevens, 
Manufacturesin Minister of Trade and 
Canada in 1931 Commerce, writing in the 

same publication on the 
“ Weonomic Position of Canada as 1931 closed,” 
makes the following comments on conditions 
in the manufacturing industries during the 
year: 

“The manufacturers of Canada have cer- 
tainly had their difficulties to face in 1931, as 
the result of the declining prices of their 
products. Generally speaking, they have had 
to reduce the scale of their operaticns and 
the number of their employees. Thus, on the 
basis of the monthly reports of some 4,000 
of the larger manufacturers regarding the 
number of their employees, we have been 
able to deduce that the average index num- 
ber of employment in all manufacturing in- 
dustries in the first eleven months of 1931 
has been 95:9 as compared with 109-7 in the 
same period of 1930, indicating a reduction of 
about 124 per cent in working forces as com- 
pared with the previous year. Among the 
manufacturing industries which have best 
stood the strain of the depression without 
seriously reducing their working forces has 
been the leather and boot and shoe industry, 
where the index number of employment is 
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practically the same as in 1930. The textile 
industry, too, shows the comparatively small 
reduction of 3:75 per cent in employment. 
The chemical industries, again, show a reduc- 
tion of less than three per cent in the number 
of their employees. The electric current in- 
dustry, too, shows a ‘comparatively small fall- 
ing off of about three per cent in the number 
of its employees as compared with 1930, 
though the electric apparatus industry shows 
approximately the same reduction of one- 
eighth as the grand total of manufacturing 
industries. Summing up, it may be stated 
that if the activity of the manufacturing in- 
dustries of Canada is measured by the num- 
ber of their employees, these industries were 
operated in 1931 on a basis about half way 
between their operations in 1925 and their 
operations in 1926. Of course, the situation 
with regard to production is really consider- 
ably more favourable than this, on account 
of the labour-saving machinery installed in 
our factories in recent years, but the saving 
of labour thus effected does not lend itself to 
statistical measurement.” 


As is noted in the “ Inter- 
Social insurance national Labour Organiza- 
conventions at tion” section of this issue, 
Geneva the subject of Invalidity, 
Old Age and Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Insurance forms the second item in 
the agenda for this year’s conference. A re- 
port on the subject recently issued at Geneva 
points out that a convention on this subject 
~yould complete the cycle of general conven- 
tions on social insurance. The decisions taken 
with regard to the victims of industrial acci- 
dents or occupational diseases, particularly 
at the 1925 Session, were followed in 1927 by 
two draft conventions on sickness insurance 
for workers in industry, commerce and agri- 
culture. 

The conception of social insurance as a 
“corollary to the wages system,” it is stated, 
forced itself upon the Internationa! Labour 
Organization at the Conference of 1925, when 
a resolution was adopted which defined the 
position of social insurance in the economic 
and social system (Lasour Gazerts, July, 1925, 
page 708). That resolution stated: “A sys- 
tem of labour regulation, if true to the prin- 
ciple of social justice, must secure the effective 
protection of the workers against risks en- 


attained by means of the establishment of a 
system of social insurance granting clearly de- 
fined rights to the beneficiaries.” The same 
Conference took the first step towards translat- 
ing this aspiration into practice by requesting 
the Governing Body to place on the agenda of 


early Sessions of the Conference first of all 
the question of sickness insurance, and then 
the question of invalidity, old-age and widows’ 
and orphans’ insurance. The request was re- 
peated at the Tenth Session in 1927, and the 
Governing Body acceded to it as soon as the 
general progress of the work of the Organiza- 
tion permitted. 


The first report of the Com- 


First report mission on Social Insurance 


of Quebec in the Province of Quebec 
Social (LasouR Gazerre, May, 
Insurance 1930, page 516; November, 
Commission 1930, page 1236) was pre- 


sented in the Legislature 
on January 12 by the Hon. C. J. Arcand, 
Minister of Labour for the province. The 
recommendations ccntained in this report 
will be given in a future issue. Briefly 
the Commissioners in their first report recom- 
mend allowances to needy mothers of one or 
more children; the formation of a provincial 
bureau for the protection of children; the en- 
couragement of recreational facilities in all 
schools and institutions; the raising of the 
age for children leaving children’s homes to 
16 years; subsidies by the government to in- 
stitutions to develop and perfect their system 
of placing children in employment, etc. 


A revised edition has been 


Labour Code of published of the “Code of 
the Province of — Labour and Industrial Laws 
Quebec of the Province of Quebec,” 


including the labour legis- 
lation enacted in 1931. This publication 1s 
the work of Mr. Gustave Francq, now chair- 
man of the Women's Minimum Wage Com- 
mission of the Province, and gives in con- 
venient form the text of all provincial laws 
and regulations, as well as certain outstanding 
Dominion measures, which effect labour in the 
Province. The new provincial laws of the 
past year include the new Labour Department 
Act, establishing a separate Labour Depart- 
ment for the Province; and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of 1931, which established 
a Board for the Province. Prominence is 
given to the Scaffolding Inspection Act, illus- 
trations being added for the purpose of show- 
ing the proper methods to be followed in the 
construction of scaffolding. 

Among the Acts of the Dominion that are 
included in the Code are the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, the Conciliation and 
Labour Act, the Old Age Pensions Act (with 
regulations thereunder), the Fair Wages and 
Fight-Hour Day Act, 1930; the Alien Labour 
Act; The Vocational Education Act, 1931; The 
Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, — 
and other measures. 
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A decree of the Spanish 
Government, dated Septem- 
ber 30, 1931, contained ad- 
ministrative regulations in 
virtue of the Decree of 
May 25, 1931, establishing a National Unem- 
ployment Fund in Spain. The board of 
management of the National Unemployment 
Fund will act as an advisory body to the 
Government on all questions concerning un- 
employment and the organization of placing, 
undertaking all the necessary study and re- 
search work for this purpose. The subsidies 
granted from the Fund to organizations in- 
suring their members against unemployment 
have been fixed at 50 per cent of the benefits 
granted. These organizations must pay in 
every month to the Solidarity Fund, set up 
by the Decree of May 25 to meet any increase 
in unemployment, 5 per cent of the unemploy- 
ment insurance contributions collected by 
them during the preceding month. As a 
general rule the resources of the Solidarity 
Fund are intended to be used only for the 
transport and occupational rehabilitation of 
the unemployed. The National Unemploy- 
ment Fund will guarantee the payment to 
other social insurance institutions of the com- 
pulsory contributions to be made by em- 
ployers and workers on behalf of the unem- 
ployed. No claim to benefit will be recognized 
in the case of unemployed workers who leave 
their situation without valid reason, who have 
left the country, or who have refused employ- 
ment for which they were fitted. 

These regulations came into force on Janu- 
ary 1, 19382. 


National 
unemployment 
fund in Spain 


Recent amendments in the 


British British Unemployment In- 
unemployment surance scheme, by which 
statistics certain classes of workers 


are excluded from participa- 
tion, must now be taken into account in con- 
nection with the study of the periodical 
statistics -of unemployment in Great Britain. 
The effect of the changes are analysed in the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, December, 1931. 
The amendments made in the Act last year, 
it is stated, affected chiefly seasonal workers 
and married women, but also concerned the 
few persons who habitually worked for less 
than a full week. Further, by an order made 
under the recent National Economy Act, 1931, 


an applicant for “transitional payments” is » 


required to prove that he is in need of such 
payments. It is estimated that by November 
23, 1931, approximately 55,000 persons (includ- 
ing 4,000 men and 51,000 women) whose. 
claims have been disallowed, had ceased to 
register at Employment Exchanges, although 


apparently they had not obtained employment, 
Between October 19 and November 23 the 
numbers on the registers of Employment Ex- 
changes fell by 122,763, or approximately 
123,000. This decline in unemployment is 
analysed as follows:— 


Effect of new conditions for the receipt 
of benefit and transitional payments. 55,000 
Improvement in employment...... ..... 68,000 


The Special Committee ap- 
pointed by the Alberta 
Legislature at its last session 
to examine the provisions 
of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act during the recess 
(Lasour Gazerts, April, 1931, page 389), held 
their first meeting in December. The Hon. 
R. G. Reid, Minister of Lands and Mines and 
Provincial Treasurer, is the chairman of the 
committee, with Mr. R. Addison clerk of the 
Legislative Assembly as secretary. The mem- 
bers include five employers, five labour repre- 
sentatives and five members of the Legislature. 

The purpose of the investigation is to ascer- 
tain what, if any, revision of the Act is 
desirable. 


Inquiry in 
Alberta on 
Workmen’s 
Compensation 


The annual report of the 
Value of United States Federal Board 
vocational for Vocational Education, 
rehabilitation recently issued, gives an 
in industry account of the Board’s suc- 

cess in the work of “re- 
habilitating,” in a new field of industry, work- 
ers whose injuries preclude them from follow- 
ing their original occupations. Vocational re- 
habilitation in the 44 States in which such 
activities have been set up is carried on under 
the supervision of the State department of 
education. The function of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education is to co-operate with 
the States in their rehabilitation programs. 
Vocational rehabilitation as defined by ,the 
Board is the fitting of a disabled person for 
remunerative employment through vocational 
guidance, assistance in removing a handigap, 
vocational training for an occupation, place- 
ment in a job, or through a combination of 
these services. 

The report states that workers who have 
been re-trained for a new occupation are 
frequently able to earn higher wages than 
they had earned before their disablement. 
The extent of the benefits to disabled men 
and women are shown in the statement that 
whereas, prior to rehabilitation, 69 per cent 
of 1,000 disabled persons included in the sur- 
vey were earning no wage, immediately after 
rehabilitation 73 per cent of them were earn- 
ing over $15 a week. It appears, further, that 
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during the years intervening between rehabili- 
tation: and a “follow-up” survey made by the 
Board, the proportion of those rehabilitated 
who were earning $15 a week or more had in- 
creased to 80 per cent. 


The average cost of rehabilitating disabled 
persons during the four-year period covered 
by the Board’s survey was $291 for each per- 
son. The State and Federal Governments, 
therefore, expended for rehabilitating the 1,000 
cases included in the survey $291,000. The 
total earning power of the group prior to re- 
habilitation was $332,132 a year, as compared 
with $1,035,780 immediately after rehabilita- 
tion, and $1,243,301 at the time of the “follow- 
up.” 


In a pamphlet entitled 
Examples of “Bmployment Regulation 
technological in the U.S.A.,” recently 
displacement published by the American 
of labour section of the International 


Chamber of Commerce, the 
following conspicuous examples of techno- 
logical displacement of labour are cited :— 


“A brickmaking machine can produce 40,000 
bricks a day. A day’s output for one man 
using hand methods is approximately 450 
bricks. A cigar-making machine can produce 
a daily output of cigars equal to the volume 
of production of 15 men making cigars by 
hand. A huge steam shovel can excavate a 
quantity of earth which would require two 
hundred unskilled workers to perform the 
same task. One operator tending a razor 
blade making machine can produce 382,000 
blades in the same time required by 500 men 
using hand methods. A mechanical conveyor 
for shiploading operated by four men performs 
work equivalent to that formerly requiring 100 
men using hand trucks. One male and two 
female employees operating two automobile 
tire manufacturing machines can produce 
twenty times as many tires per day as were 
formerly made manually by a single worker. 
The use of automatic and semi-automatic elec- 
tric light bulb-making machinery has increased 
the productivity per individual worker by 
3,000 per cent. One man operating a bottle- 
making machine can produce as many bottles 
as 18 men using hand methods.” 


The Review of Interna- 
tional Cooperation, in com- 
menting on the annual 
statistics of the British Co- 
operative Union, describes 
the progress made during recent years in the 
number of members of affiliated organizations 
as indicating the “co-operative conquest of 
Britain.” In 1901, it is stated, the members 


Growth of 
co-operation 
in Great Britain 


of the retail consumers’ societies numbered 
1,785,072 out of a total population of 41:5 
millions. In 1930 they numbered 6,402,966 
out of a total population of 49 millions. In 
one generation, therefore, the co-operative 
membership has risen from less than one- 
twentieth to almost one-seventh of the popu- 
lation. Most of this increase has taken place 
within the last fifteen years and is divided 
between two distinct periods. The. first of 
these began in 1915, when for the first time 
the annual increase reached 200,000, and con- 
tinued until 1920, in which year the annual 
increase reached the peak figure of 373,375. 
This was the period of rational food supplies 
and rapidly climbing prices. There followed 
four years of comparatively little progress. 
In 1922 there was actually a decline in the 
total membership, the only one ever recorded. 
By 1925, however, the annual increase was 
once again in excess of 200,000, and this 
marked the beginning of the second period 
of rapid advance which is not yet ended. 
During the last six years a million and a half 
have been added to the membership, the in- 
crease in 1980 being 233,972. The peak year 
of the period was 1927, when the annual in- 
crease reached the record figure of 392,310. 
Since then each successive year has seen a 
smaller net addition. 

When the geographical distribution of these 
increases is examined, it appears that England 
and Wales have tended to overtake Scotland. 
The proportion of consumer co-operators to 
population in Scotland still remains the highest 
of the three countries, and works out at 15-4 
per cent. In the county of Clackmannan the 
percentage of co-operators to population is 
41-7, and in the industrial counties of the 
Forth and Clyde basins every fifth person is 
a co-operator. In England the percentage for 
the whole country is 14:4. As might be ex- 
pected the counties with the largest total co- 
operative membership are Lancashire, with a 
total of almost a million, Yorkshire, with 
873,000, and London with 730,181. A genera- 
tion ago London, in common with certain 
other of the great cities, was charted as a co- 
operative “desert.” In these three counties, 
however, the percentage of co-operators to 
population is still under 20, and in respect 
of co-operative “density” they are easily sur- 
passed by Northamptonshire which has 107,000 
co-operators in a total population of 361,000. 
This is an area in which consumers’ co-opera- 
tion appeared early, and in which the co- 
operators have since very successfully com- 
bined store-keeping with production on co- 
partnership principles, 
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The Bureau of Labour 
Handbook of Statistics of the United 
Labour Statisties States Department of 


of United States Labour has published the 


1931 edition of the “Hand-: 


book of Labour Statistics,” being the third 
volume in this series (Bulletin No. 541, Mis- 
cellaneous series, 924 pages). The volume not 
only includes information in regard to those 
subjects that are directly covered by the 
activities of the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
and other official agencies, but also incor- 
porates material supplied from non-official 
sourees. The introduction points out that 
some of the former hindrances to the col- 
lection of satisfactory labour statistics have 
recently been overcome through the increasing 
co-operation of employers, workers, and the 
various public and private bodies. The scope 
of the new volume is indicated by the titles 
of the chapters, which are as follows:— 
Arbitration and conciliation; Child labour; 
Co-operation; Cost of living; Employment 
offices; Employment statistics; Hawaii—labour 
conditions; Housing; Immigration and emigra- 
tion; Industrial accidents; Industrial health; 
Insurance and benefit plans; Labour organiza- 
tions; Medical services and costs; Minimum 
wage; Negroes: industrial and social con- 
dition; Old-age pensions and relief; Older 
worker in industry; Philippine Islands—labour 
conditions; Porto Rico—labour conditions; 
Prices, wholesale and retail; Productivity of 
labour; Sickness and death statistics; Small 
loans; Strikes and lockouts; Turnover of 
labour; Unemployment and insurance relief; 
Wages and hours of labour; Women in in- 
dustry; Workmen’s compensation. 


The Government of the 
Unemployment Union of South Africa 
relief in recently adopted measures 
South Africa for dealing with the pre- 


vailing unemployment, by 
which persons of European origin and Cape 
coloured persons are mainly affected, the 
native workers being found to be suffering to 
a less degree. The relief policy follows the 
lines of certain recommendations that had 
been submitted by a conference of municipali- 
ties in the Union, as follows: (1) That it is 
possible and desirable for municipalities to 
increase the number of “civilized” labourers 
in their regular employ. It is considered that 
municipalities should aim at a figure of 20 
per cent of their total unskilled labour force 
being “civilized” labour; (2) That the mini- 
mum rate of pay for unskilled “civilized” 
labourers should be fixed at 6s. a day; (3) 
That the Government subsidize municipalities 
employing such labour in their regular employ 
for a period of three years on the basis of 50 


per cent for the first year, 35 per cent for the 
second year and 20 per cent for the third 
year of the difference between the cost of 
“non-civilized” labour and the minimum wage 
of 6s. a day; (4) In order to discourage migra- 
tion from rural to urban areas no employee 
should be engaged for employment on sub- 
sidized works unless he has attained at 
least two years’ continuous residence in the 
municipal area in which work is being per- 
formed and has been in continuous employ- 
ment for at least six months during such 


period. Such six months shall not include 
employment on railway work or relief works. 

The Governing Body of 
Unemployment the International Labour 
and hours Organization, at its recent 
of work 55th session, adopted a 


proposal submitted by the 
French Government representative, authorizing 
the director to call together the Unemploy- 
ment Committee before the end of the year, 
in order that it might be informed as to the 
development of the work begun and consider 
the question of securing a better arrangement 
of hours of work by means of international 
agreements, either on a general basis or for 
individual industries. 

It is stated that one result of the persistent 
economic depression has been a growth of 
interest in the subject of hours of work. In 
the countries most severely stricken by un- 
employment, many employers have volunta- 
rily reduced working hours in order to be 
able to provide work for a larger number of 
workpeople. The possibilities offered by such 
a step as a means of easing the present situa- 
tion are attracting attention in almost all 
directions, and public authorities are consider- 
ing whether it is not for them to take action, 
in some cases for a “redistribution of work” 
by the means indicated above as an emergency 
measure to cope with the present crisis,» and 
in other cases for a permanent shortening of 
the working day or week. So far four Gov- 
ernments—those of Germany, the Free City 
of Danzig, Poland and Czechoslovakia—have 
taken such action. 

The action of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions to promote the adoption of 
shorter working hours is noted elsewhere in 
this issue. 


A recent pamphlet (No. 
274), published at Wor- 
cester, ‘Mass., by the Car- 
negie Endowment for 
International Peace, de- 
scribes the measure of the 
co-operation of the United 
States with the League of Nations and with 


United States 
participation 
in League of 
Nations and 
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the International Labour Organization. “The 
United States,” it is stated, “could not con- 
tinue to ignore an organization of fifty or 
more nations, meeting to carry on the world’s 
affairs. A method of correspondence and 
collaboration had to be worked out. Gradually 
a form of cooperation has been evolved which 
has made it possible for the United States to 
play an increasing rdle in the League of 
Nations, and which, at the same time, does 
not involve the United States in the work of 
the Assembly and Council. . . 

“America’s present relationship with the 
League may be said to have the following 
principal characteristics; regular correspond- 
ence, through the appointed diplomatic 
channels; official Government participation in 
the projects which seem to be in harmony 
with the traditional interests of the country; 
Government representations through ‘un- 
official’ delegates in certain other projects of 
the League; the participation of private 
American citizens in practically all, except the 
political, activities of the League; financial 
contributions by the United States delegates; 
and gifts by American individuals and organ- 
izations.” 

“The United States,” the pamphlet states 
elsewhere, “is not participating directly with 
the greater part of the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. Official govern- 
ment co-operation has been confined to the 
Organizing Committee at the Peace Con- 
ference, the calling of the Washington Con- 
ference, and two technical committees on 
Anthrax and Silicosis, and the submission of 
data and statistics. Unofficial observers have 
attended three sessions of the International 
Labour Conference; private individuals have 
taken part in the work of several technical 
committees; and private funds have supported 
important research activities of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. In spite of the 
fact that more correspondence and inquiries 
come in from the United States than from any 
other country execept England and France, 
comparatively little is known in the United 
States about the International Labour Organ- 
ization. The government, employers, and 
workers of the United States have had no part 
in the regular meetings of the General Con- 
ference and Governing Board, or in the pre- 
paration of the Draft Conventions and the 
Recommendations drawn up by these bodies. 
As an industrial country, however, the United 
States is bound to follow with more and more 
interest the work of an organization which is 
attempting to bring about concerted action 
on labour standards, and which already has the 
support of all important industrial countries 
except the United States and Russia.” 


Reference is made on an- 
Proposed other page of this issue to 
Child Labour the ratification by Colorado 
amendmentto of the proposed “child 
United States labour” amendment to the 
Constitution United States Constitution 

(Lasour GazettE, May, 
1924, page 446; August, 1924, page 630). The 
proposed constitutional amendment is as 
follows :— 

Section 1—The Congress shall have power 
to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labour of 
persons under eighteen years of age. 

Section 2—The power of the several States 
is unimpaired by this article except that the 
operation of State laws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to give effect to legislation 
enacted by the congress. 

Before the amendment can become effective 
it must be ratified by three-fourths of the 
States. Six states have now adopted the 
amendment: Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Montana, Wisconsin and Colorado. 

Six States have taken no definite action— 
Alabama, Illinois, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
New York, and Rhode Island. 

The proposed amendment has been ratified 
by one House of the Legislature in New 
Mexico, and Nevada. It has been rejected 
by both Houses in Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia. The amendment 
was rejected by one House in Idaho, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, and Wyoming. A vote 
was indefinitely postponed by one House in 
Towa. 





During the month of December a total of 
3,286 accidents were reported to the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board in the in- 
dustries in Schedule 1 of the Act, 22 of which 
were fatal cases; in Schedule 2 industries 261 
were reported including 1 fatal case; and 541 
Crown, 7 of which were fatal, were reported 
during the month making in all 4,088, of which 
30 were fatal. 





The International Federation of Trade 
Unions recently issued a study of the arrange- 
ments made by trade unions in various count- 
ries to provide holiday accommodation and 
facilities for travel for their members. Holi- 
day homes belong either to the entire trade- 
union organization concerned, or to individual 
unions, and are intended to enable workers to 
enjoy the privilege of visiting other countries. 
Union travel bureaus are maintained in Great 
Britain, Belgium, Germany, Poland, Sweden 
and Switzerland. . 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


i ERS employment situation at the end of 
December was reported by superinten- 
dents of the Employment Service of Canada 
to be as follows: 


There was no demand for farm help in the 
Province of Nova Scotia, but fair catches 
of fish were reported. Owing to the scarcity of 
snow, logging operations were quiet. A few 
farmers, however, were cutting pit timber in 
the vicinity of New Glasgow, while some of 
the small operators there were cutting pulp- 
wood. Coal mines at Coalburn operated five 
days per week, those at Stellarton and West- 
ville, four days and the Vale mine at Thor- 
burn, three days. Elsewhere, conditions were 
more unfavourable, the majority of mines be- 
ing open only one or two days per week. 
Manufacturers reported business somewhat 
slow after the Christmas rush, although 
bakeries, foundries and machine shops were 
fairly busy. Woodworking factories and saw 
mills were quiet and some idleness occurred in 
the iron and steel industries. Building con- 
struction in Halifax continued, with a number 
of mechanics and unskilled workers employed. 
Bridge and wharf extension was being carried 
on at New Glasgow. Sewer and other relief 
work was also provided in each of these cities. 
Transportation, both passenger and freight, 
was heavy during the holiday season. Trade 
for the most part, was good and at Halifax, in 
many cases, better than that of last year. 
There was an added call for charworkers for 
the preparation of homes for Christmas but 
the demand for and supply of domestics was 
fair only. 


There were few orders listed for farm help 
in the Province of New Brunswick, and city 
markets were somewhat handicapped owing to 
a heavy fall of snow which rendered the roads 
impassable for the transportation of farm pro- 
duce. No activity was reported in logging. 
Adverse weather conditions also seriously af- 
fected the fishing industry, nets and rigging 
along the Miramichi Bay being carried away 
by the ice. At Saint John, however, a good 
supply of cod, haddock and lobsters was 
landed, but halibut was scarce. Manufacturers 
of confectionery and foodstuffs were busy 
although extra hands were laid off after the 
Christmas rush. Woodworking plants were 
quiet. Other industries, including refineries, 
were working on short time. The pulp mill 
at Fraser having closed, with no orders for 
shipments of stock on hand, about sixty men 


were laid off. Little building construction was 
under way, but relief work was being provided 
for the unemployed. Passenger and freight 
trafic over the railways was very heavy. 
Highway traffic, however, was entirely held 
up owing to heavy snow storms. Waterfront 
workers were fairly busy. Practically all re- 
tail stores reported an excellent Christmas 
business. Wholesale houses were somewhat 
quiet, with collections fair. There was the 
usual demand for domestic workers. 


Due to seasonal conditions, few orders for 
farm help were received in the Province of 
Quebec. Logging showed some improvement 
at Amos, Rouyn and Sherbrooke, but else- 
where the situation remained quiet. No 
activity was reported in mining. Scarcity of 
orders from manufacturing concerns was in 
evidence. In Montreal, boot and shoe fac- 
tories, textiles and clothing showed a decline. 
In Quebec City, factories were operating at 
only fifty per cent of their usual capacity. 
Three Rivers also registered a decline. Sher- 
brooke proved the only exception to the pre- 
vailing slackness, as several plants there were 
employing night shifts. The situation in 
building construction showed little improve- 
ment, Quebec City and Sherbrooke being the 
only cities to report operations in that line 
of activity. Cessation of paving and sewer 
work in Montreal again decreased the num- 
ber of workers employed by that city, and out- 
side of road construction as relief work, there 
was no activity to report in Three Rivers. 
During the holiday season the demand for do- 
mestics increased considerably and a number 
of placements was made. 


Practically no demand for farm help existed 
in the Province of Ontario, although appli- 
cants were available who were willing to do 
this work. Logging remained inactive, with 
few if any, calls for men. While the mines 
were working to full capacity in most cases, 
very few men were being added to the staffs. 
Due to the holiday season, factories in many 
instances closed down for several days, but 
despite this slowing up of work, indications 
continued to point to some improvement. At 
Brantford, agricultural implement plants were 
still adding to their staffs and others were 
engaging old hands. Two new factories were 
opening in Woodstock. In St. Catharines 
some plants were busy, and more men were 
being taken on at Sarnia. Shoe factories and 
textile plants in London were a little busier, 
and news printing production at Fort William 
had received fresh impetus on the resumption 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 
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1931 1930 
December November October December November October 
Trade, external aggregate.... $9 [........eeeees 105,340,793] 102,466,571 128,390, 702| 150,917,096] 162,656,283 

Imports, merchandise for 

CONSHIMDLIONM Rotter = PL lla sre cursors esse: s 46,911,012 45,932,572 60,337,934 76,325, 063 78,358,351 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ |........+.+0+- 57,486,950 55,537,917 66,819, 668 73,060,871 82,781,428 
Customs duty collected........ ARE ie ay ios SR 9,074,824 9,077,219 10, 784, 997 12, 653, 706 12,622,380 
Bank debits to individual 

POOLE OE Ce CD Cc aoa aonkeghones 6 2,841, 832,827] 2,586,858, 058) 3,012, 223, 835 2,973, 627,955| 3,617,506, 967 
Bank notes in circulation....... ps Eek oR ee ae 145,533,231 152, 928,936 148,017,056 159, 233,300 160,032,748 
Bank deposits, savings........- ll Benen Oe 1,395, 829,124) 1,462,308, 101 1,425, 845,166) 1,438, 611,843} 1,431, 864,326 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |..........66-- 1, 102,493,179] 1,140, 734,029) 1,149,175, 118 1,183, 723,359] 1,229,508, 736 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Commion stocks! . faccs arias: 64-8 71-9 64-6 103-1 109-6 111-3 

Preferred stocks............:.0+- 63 -0 66-5 63-9 82-5 81-9 83-4 
(1) Index of interest rates.......... 108-6 105-4 103-3 93-9 93-9 93-9 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

ryan ei. Jae Semen aA and «Ue geoe 70:3 70-6 70-4 77°8 79-8 81-0 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

ao tea asm aah Age eae SaaS 17-76 17-81 17-86 20-46 20-60 20-68 
(8) Business failures, number.......].......0++-08- 275 253 295 246 218 
(8) Business failures, liabilities. $ |............-- 6,299,775 3,124, 466 6,994,011 3,110,539 2,847,466 
(2?) Employment, Index num- 

ber, Employers’ pay-roll 

Peutes tof a see ches 99-1 103-0 103-9 108-5 112-9 116-2 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union mem- 

DELS) eee ae eee eines 18-6 18-3 18-1 13-8 10-8 9-4 
Tismierations (ite cae be es seta aes wale wes Sele [BA wien eS we eo 4S 2,056 2,090 3,267 4,445 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 

freight. Bec. esha cone car 168,715 222, 639 236,992 186, 650 238, 966 271,494 

(8) Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings....... $ |......-++--ee- 15,290,993 1G, OUS* (OGl Tam oe sete et 17,169, 986 20, 887, 053 

(7) Operating expenses......- SE Seay AC . Tee RSS... one ete ae e ys 14, 656, 926 15,257,439 17,036, 691 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, gross earnings........ B [ewe eeeeeeeees 13,560,582 13,501, 048 16,324, 469 14,893,308 17,273,181 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, operating expenses, 
ALLO RMA hoc eers Oe tile aro aereitel oe etre 8, 785, 957 8, 848, 623 12,162,949 9,907, 554 10, 658,974 

Steam railways, freight in 

AN Sr Ee RN orien (er enn ire Circ nt erica eee 2,238, 632,341| 2,633, 162,904 3, 095,975,368 
Building permits..............- | ibe! | Wis strike are 7,992,815 8,713,402 15,440,281 11,791,478 12,756,402 
(8) Contracts awarded......... $ 22,419,000 24, 642,200 28, 789, 200 24,542,300 39,310, 500 33,332,100 
Mineral Production— 

PTT OM ieee cies = lots eis + ls tons 13, 862 14,292 11,562 38 , 293 46,360 40,079 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 20,969 28,337 80,926 56,101 71,740 65,431 

MereG GOVE: «wens sass toe2 tons 1,814 1,911 1,912 3,530 3,087 5,174 

Onley ee ec cae EONS |e eee store wiaree 1,263,087 1, 688, 456 1,274, 857 1,315,420 1,630,018 
Crude petroleum imports...... ale Saige « aerate 93,140,000 97,340,100 69,390, 000 74,970,000 94,379,000 
Rubber iamports.......00s0.+- NS EieW leidion. BEE Rs bine 2,761,000 3,509,000 3,016,000 4,766,000 4,349,000 
Cottomimports*=:)..c22..6e 50808 IBSENSC 2s Serer oerts 15,451,000 7,589, 000 12,343,000 15, 786,000 12,716,000 
Wool, raw imports............ TOBE |: oer eaernie es cc 323,000 442,000 794,000 841,000 537, 000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

Uli biate ose enon oe Wali hea eer ae A AE es a 176,883,319] 167,325,995 159, 239,447 115,077,778 
Flour production............-- TON CRl te 9S Seo one et Set coir kee 1,693, 925 1,170,025 1,739,375 1,868,575 
(°)Sugar manufactured......... Nos: |e cae ete eae 121,791,000 96,185,000 67,077,000 108,558,000 99, 688, 000 
Footwear production.......... PALS hares cde ca ey [eeecw Hehe oe 1,554, 144 1,064,192 1,124,798 1,552,392 
Output of central electric sta- ra 

tions, daily average....... Tecuyah| hele aeie. eltestae 46, 244,000 45,980,000 49,751,000 50,514,000 50,792,000 
Sales of insurance............-- Saal accent tate 38,615,000 35, 722,000 49,578,000 46,382,000 45,525,000 
INGWEDTIMUS foeks s «te «stele s cre ateters GOUGH oo. sisi st aceie as 175, 640 184, 250 184,760 201, 700 213 , 820 
Satoprou sles, peseoneor rae 886 761 4,225 3,527 3,206 

10)Index o sical volume 

of pucineass. prierny pn WRT. Eee tas. oe ete 117-3 118-4 129-5 136-5 148-6 
Industrial production...........0--[eerereeeeeeees 125-0 130-5 137-7 155-5 156-1 
Manvulacturine nie ar o.ceie « in ielaveteiovnyasi| amicins eielexejne 6° HL 121-9 127-8 139°7 149-0 





(8) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(1) Caleulated from yields of Ontario bonds. 

(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(3) Bradstreet. 

(4) Figures for end of previous months. : 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending December 26, 1931, and corresponding previous periods 

(9) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending November 7, ‘and October 10, 1931, and December, 31, Novem- 
ber 29, and November 1, 1930. ; j ’ 

(0) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig Iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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of operations by the Abitibi Company. As far 
as the automobile industry was concerned, 
however, conditions did not show the improve- 
ment expected; thus Oshawa and Windsor 
were not so busy in this respect. Little or no 
activity was recorded in building construc- 
tion apart from unemployment relief works 
of various kinds, chief of which were 
several highway projects well under way, 
including the Trans-Canada highway, the 
Dorset-Coboconk road, the continuation of 
King’s Highway No. 7, from Madoe to Perth, 
as well as road work in the Muskoka and in 
the Rainy River Districts, all of which en- 
tailed the employment of some ten or twelve 
thousand men gathered from all sections of 
the Province. Conditions in the women’s 
household section showed little change, the 
demand for domestics and casual workers re- 
maining good, with a shortage of experienced 
housemaids and housekeepers with which to 
meet the continually growing demand for this 
class of help. 

A number of men in the Province of Mani- 
toba accepted employment under the Govern- 
ment Farm Relief Plan. Only a few log cut- 
ters were asked for, and there was no call 
for miners. Greater quietness prevailed in the 
building industry, and fewer men were also re- 
quired as replacements on the relief assign- 
ments for.highway construction and for Riding 
Mountain National Park. Merchants re- 
ported a fair trade in small purchases, though 
the volume was not up to that of previous 
years. Several wholesale lines were active and 
collections were fair. Due to the holiday 
season, there was a good demand at Winni- 
peg for day workers, but requirements for 
general domestic help were not so great. 


Fewer farm hands were registered in the 
province of Saskatchewan and the orders listed, 
for the most part, were those reported under 
the Farm Relief scheme. Logging was quiet. 
There were no calls for building labourers and 
such positions as were offered were mostly of 
a casual nature. Relief camps were open and 
where men could not be sent to these, direct 
relief was supplied by the city. There was no 
difficulty in filling orders for day workers, and 
hotel and restaurant help in the women’s do- 
mestic section, but there was a number of un- 
filled orders for domestics and housekeepers 
under the Government Relief scheme, and a 
few vacancies where board only was offered. 


The demand for farm help in the province 
of Alberta was less than usual, with no diffi- 
culty experienced in filling orders where wages 
were offered. There was still a fair call for 
men in the logging industry, but although 
many contracts had been let, few men would 
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be required before the new year. 
tivity was shown by the mines at Drumheller 
and Lethbridge and those which were open 
were running part time only. At Edmonton, 
however, the situation was brighter, as most 
mines were busy, with a fair demand for men. 
Manufacturing was slack, with no call for addi- 
tional help. Quietness also prevailed in the 
building and construction group, relief work 
being the only kind available for general 
labour. Further reductions in staffs were also 
reported by. the railroads. Wholesale trade 
was fair and retail trade showed improvement. 
Placements in the women’s domestic section 
were somewhat higher but applicants were 
greatly in excess of vacancies. 


There was no demand for farm help in the 
province of British Columbia. Little change 
was recorded in logging, with practically no 
movement of labour. Coal mines were run- 
ning on short time and metal mining was 
quiet. Planing mills were engaged in cutting 
railway ties and several small lumber mills 
were sawing steadily, as were shingle mills, but 
other manufacturing industries showed no im- 
provement. Unfavourable weather hampered 
construction work at Nanaimo, but at Nelson 
all local tradesmen were employed. A few 
residences were being built at Penticton and 
carpenters were busy on inside building repairs 
and bridge erection at Revelstoke. In locali- 
ties where the usual work was not available, 
relief camps had been opened or the unem- 
ployed provided for in other ways. The dry- 
dock and shipyard at Prince Rupert was quiet, 
but longshoremen found extra work on a fish 
shipment from Kotchikan. At Vancouver 
there was sufficient employment to care for 
only a small portion of waterfront workers. 
Trade, though fairly good, was in most cases 
somewhat below that of last year. The 
women’s domestic section was quiet, except for 
extra calls over the holiday for casual workers. 


The seasonal losses reported 
at the beginning of December, 
1931, were on a smaller scale 
than on the same date in 1930, 
though they exceeded the average decline re- 
corded during the last ten years. Statements were 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics from 7,813 firms employing 901,854 per- 
sons, compared with 937,494 in the preceding 
month; the index (average, 1926—=100), stood 
at 99-1 compared with 103-0 on November, 
1931, and with 108-5, 119-1, 116-7, 108-1, 102-3, 
96-5, 91-9, 96-9, 96°3 and 88-3 on December 1, 
1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1928, 
1922, and 1921, respectively. 

All provinces except Ontario registered cur- 
tailment, the largest recessions taking place in 
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the Prairie Provinces. In the Maritime Prov- 
inces, the seasonal reductions in employment 
occurred chiefly in construction, although min- 
ing and transportation were also slacker. On 
the other hand, manufacturing logging and 
trade showed improvement. 
struction reported declines, while important 
gains were indicated in manufacturing, logging, 
shipping and trade; most of the improvement 
in factory employment was due to the reopen- 
ing of large railway car shops closed for some 
weeks. In Ontario, employment showed a 
moderate increase; retail trade and logging 
registered marked seasonal increases, and con- 
siderable improvement was shown in iron and 
steel and pulp and paper factories, while the 
extension of unemployment relief undertakings 
provided work on the highways for a large 
number of extra persons. Other branches of 
manufacturing, transportation and building and 
railway construction reported large losses. In 
the Prairie Provinces there was also a further 
reduction in employment; retail trade and coal 
mining were seasonally more active, and large 
gains were also noted in manufacturing, chiefly 
due to the reopening of railway car shops. 
Construction, transportation and communica- 
tions, on the other hand, registered declines, 
the losses in highway construction being espe- 
cially pronounced. In_ British Columbia, 
manufacturing was dull, as were construction 
and transportation. On the other hand, coal 
mining and logging recorded heightened 
activity. 

Of the eight centres for which seperate tabu- 
lations are made, Montreal and Windsor and 
the adjacent Border Cities showed improve- 
ment as compared with November, while less- 
ened activity was reported in Quebec city, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver. In Montreal, manufacturing 
showed heightened employment, largely due 
to the reopening of important railway car 
shops closed for some weeks, although tobacco 
and musical instrument factories also reported 
improvement; retail trade was seasonally ac- 
tive and employment increased about the port 
in preparation for the winter shutdown. On 
the other hand, construction registered con- 
siderable losses. In Quebec there was a de- 
crease, chiefly in construction, transportation, 
and manufacturing, while trade showed season- 
al improvement. In Toronto, retail trade 
recorded improvement and work on the roads 
and in printing establishments also increased, 
but textile, lumber and building material 
plants, transportation and building construc- 
tion were slacker. In Ottawa, curtailment was 
indicated, chiefly in construction and manu- 
facturing, while trade afforded more employ- 
ment. In Hamilton, a decline was reported in 


In Quebec, con- . 


manufacturing and construction. In Windsor 
and the Adjacent Border Cities, there was an 
increase, mainly in iron and steel plants. In 
Winnipeg, a small reduction was reported in 
manufacturing, while other groups also showed 
only slight changes. In Vancouver, manufac- 
turing, transportation and construction showed 
curtailment. 

Contrary to the downward movement or- 
dinarily shown in manufacturing on December 
1 in the record of the past ten years, there was 
an increase in activity on the date under re- 
view; this was largely due to the reopening 
of important railway car shops closed down in 
September. Tobacco, non-ferrous metal, mu- 
sical instrument and printing and publishing 
plants also recorded heightened activity. On 
the other hand, losses were reported in other 
manufacturing establishments. Logging and 
trade registered marked seasonal improve- 
ment, but mining, communications, transpor- 
tation, services and construction and main- 
tenance showed reductions, those in the last 
named being very extensive. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of December, 1931. 


There was a further though 


TRADE nominal increase in the vol- 
UNION ume of unemployment re- 
REPORTS. ported at the close of No- 


vember by the 1,819 local 
trade unions from which returns were tabu- 
lated, with a membership aggregate of 189,031 
persons. Of these 35,206 were without em- 
ployment on the last day of the month, a 
percentage of 18-6, in contrast with 18-3 per 
cent of idleness in October. Important losses 
in activity, however, were shown from Novem- 
ber last year when 13-8 per cent of the mem- 
bers reported were out of work. Some em- 
ployment revival was indicated during No- 
vember with the re-opening of the railway 
ear shops which had remained closed, or prac- 
tically so, since September, but this improve- 
ment was slightly more than offset by the re- 
cessions indicated in other trades which were 
chiefly of a seasonal nature. In Nova Scotia 
and Saskatchewan the most noteworthy fall- 
ing off in activity from October was appar- 
ent, the coal mines of the former province 
employing fewer workers, while in Saskat- 
chewan steam railway operation showed some 
curtailment, partly due to a drop in the grain 
movement. Minor contractions of employ- 
ment were reflected among New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia 
unions. On the contrary, a favourable em- 
ployment balance was noted in Quebec and 
Alberta, principally due to renewed activity 
in railway car shops during the month. Nova 
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Scotia, Manitoba and British Columbia unions 
all reported substantial employment reces- 
sions from November a year ago, practically 
all trades participating in this downward em- 
ployment movement, while declines in activ- 
ity of more moderate proportions were indi- 
cated in the remaining provinces. 

Appearing on another page of this issue 
will be found a more detailed article, with 
tabular statements on unemployment among 
local trade unions at the close of November, 
1981. 


During the month of No- 
EMPLOYMENT vember, 1931, the references 
OFFICE of persons to employment 
Reports. made by the offices of the 


Employment Service of Can- 
ada numbered 45,042, while the placements 
effected totalled 43,326. Of the latter, the 
placements, in regular employment were 14,- 
417 of men and 3,048 of women, a total of 
17,465, while the placements in casual work 
were 25,861. Applications for work reported 
by the offices numbered 71,483, of which 60,- 
467 were of men and 11,016 of women work- 
ers. Employers notified the Service during 
the month of 37,666 vacancies for men and 
6,447 for women, at total of 44,113. A decline 
is recorded in all transactions when the fig- 
ures are compared with those of the preced- 
ing month, but a marked gain is registered 
over those recorded during the corresponding 
period a year ago, the reports for October, 
1931, showing 56,901 vacancies offered, 85,685 
applications made, and 55,789 placements 
effected, while in November, 1930, there were 
recorded 36,503 vacancies, 68,862 applications 
for work, and 35,557 placements in regular and 
casual employment. A report in detail of the 
work of the offices for the month of Novem- 
ber, 1931, may be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BumpING pared by the Dominion 
Permits AND Bureau of Statistics, the value 
CoNnTRACTS of permits issued in 61 cities 


Awarpep. ~ in Canada during November, 
1931, was $7,992,815 as com- 
pared with $8,713,402 in the preceding month, 
and with $11,821,292 in November, 1930. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
the total value of contracts awarded for con- 
struction in Canada during 1931, as compiled 
by MacLean Building Reports, Limited, 
amounted to $315,482,000. This is a decrease 
of 30-9 per cent from the 1930 total of $456,- 
999,600. Ontario led all the provinces with 
$125,452,300, or 39-8 per cent of the Dominion 
total; Quebec was second with $106,125,700, 
or 33-6 per cent. The decline for Ontario 
was 28-5 per cent, and for Quebec 31-4 per 


cent from the 1930 figures. The largest de- 
clines were in the Prairie Provinces and the 
smallest in British Columbia, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. 

The value of construction awards through- 
out the Dominion during December is esti- 
mated at $11,257,300. Of this total, $4,338,000 
was for engineering purposes; $3,708,900 was 
for residential buildings; $2,628,000 was for 
business buildings; $1,430,000 was for sewers 
and water mains; and $582,400 was for in- 
dustrial purposes. The apportionment of the 
contracts awarded during December by prov- 
inces was as follows: Ontario, $4,223,400; 
Quebec, $3,969,700; British Columbia, $1,095,- 
700; Alberta, $726,500; Manitoba, $564,900; 
New Brunswick, $429,500; Nova Scotia, $180,- 
600; Saskatchewan, $54,000; Prince Edward 
Island, $13,000. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year are shown in the table on 
page 9. 

The Monthly Review of Business Stattstics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, In a review of the business situation in 
Canada during 1931, says “One of the chief 
reactionary factors influencing the social 
economy of Canada in the current period is 
the reduction in the purchasing power of the 
farmer. This has been caused by the moder- 
ate crop yields of the last three years and the 
very low prices obtained for agricultural pro- 
ducts. An index of crop production, expressed 
as a percentage of the average from 1915 to 
1924 equalling 100, stood at 89-7 in 1931 com- 
pared with 114-3 in 1930 and 91-6 in 1929. 
The output in 1931 was less than in any year 
since 1919 notwithstanding the considerable 
expansion in the acreage devoted to the six- 
teen principal field crops in question. ... . 

“An excellent barometer of activity in the 
group engaged in the production of plant and 
equipment is the output of iron and steel. 
The uses of iron and steel are fairly general 
in the production and renewal of railway and 
industrial equipment, explaining the strategic 
position occupied by the industry in reflecting 
cyclical fluctuations. For the eleven months 
ended November last, the cumulative pro- 
duction of pig iron in Canada was 406.176 long 
tons as against 708,155 tons and 1,007,612. tons. 
made during the same months of 1930 and 
1929 respectively. For the eleven months 
ended November 30, 1931, the cumulative 
production of steel amounted to 652,118 tons 
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as against 948,022 tons during the same period 
of 1930 and 1,297,273 tons in the first eleven 
months of 1929. In appraising the significance 
of this curtailment, it should be realized that 
in 1929 the industry, primarily engaged in the 
production of capital equipment, was more 
actively employed than in any other peace- 
time period. .... 

“There are many factors which have pro- 
moted the development of Canada into a 
manufacturing country, and cheap  hydro- 
electric power has played a very important 
part in not only the purely manufacturing 
phase of this growth but also in the develop- 
ment of other resources in which Canada is so 
richly endowed. It has also made possible the 
establishment of many industries which are 
dependent on large quantities of low-priced 
power for successful operation. The total de- 
velopment of 6,125,012 horse-power was ex- 
ceeded only by one other country, viz., the 
United States with 14,885,000 horse-power for 
1930, but on a per capita basis Canada has an 
average of 0-62 horse-power as against 0°12 
horse-power in the United States. Norway 
with a higher average installation of 0-67 
horse-power per capita had a smaller total de- 
velopment than Canada..... During the 
past year, turbines with a total capacity of 
over 400,000 horse-power have been completed 
and put into operation and at present plants 
with a combined capacity of 1,500,000 horse- 
power are under construction. ... 

“Owing to the extreme fluctuation in the 
industries engaged in the production of plant 
and equipment, the part played by such in- 
dustries in the causation of the business cycle 
may very well be over-emphasized. Close an- 
alysis discloses that the industries producing 
consumption goods are normally the first to 
recover after a depression, and it is to such in- 
dustries that the economist must look, at the 
present stage for an indication of possible 
developments. It is only after the con- 
sumption goods industries have expanded 
to the point of maximum capacity attained 
during the preceding period of superactivity, 
that the pronounced expansion of the instru- 
mental industries occurs. 

“The boot and shoe industry furnishes an 
example of revival in 1931 after reaching a 
low level of operations in the preceding year. 
The depressed conditions of 1980 resulted in 
a considerable decline in the available supply 
of leather footwear. The Canadian public 
either postponed purchases or retail stocks 
were depleted appreciably. The replacement 
demand resulting from the postponement, led 
to a more active production during the year 
under review. If this development were dupli- 


cated in a wide variety of industries engaged 
in ‘tthe production of goods for direct con- 
sumption the hopes which are entertained in 
some quarters, as to the early termination of 
the depression would be entirely justified. 
The production of leather footwear during the 
ten months ended October 31, 1931, amounted 
to 15,286,000 pairs, compared with a total of 
14,898,000 pairs in the corresponding period 
of 1930. The relatively greater activity of the 
textile industry is indicated by the increased 
imports of raw cotton and raw wool required 
for further manufacture in Canada. Imports 
of raw cottom in the first nine months of 1931 
were 60,335,000 pounds compared with 59,639,- 
000 pounds in the same period of 1930. Raw 
wool imported by the woollen manufacturers 
of Canada amounted to 9,687,000 pounds in 
the first nine months of 1931 compared with 
7,289,000 pounds in the same period of the 
preceding year, a gain of about 33 per cent. 
The larger purchases of raw material for tex- 
tile mills and factories indicate preparations 
for a higher rate of operations in some of 
Canada’s important industries. 

“Many firms have taken advantage of the 
opportunity presented during the last two 
years in reconditioning their plants leading to 
possibilities of efficient operation. With the 
advent of more prosperous times Canadian 
industry is ready to make greater record of 
achievement than ever before.” 

Coal—Canadian mines produced 1,263,087 
tons of coal in November, a decline of 22-96 
per cent from the average for the month during 
the past five years of 1,639,441 tons. Novem- 
ber’s output included 712,224 tons of bitu- 
minous coal, 503,054 tons of lignite coal, and 
47,809 tons of sub-bituminous coal. Nova 
Scotia produced 363,577 tons, New Brunswick, 
13,471 tons, Saskatchewan, 123,652 tons, 
Alberta 589,917 tons, and British Columbia, 
173,470 tons. Imports of coal, into Canada 
reached a total of 1,414,082 tons as compared 
with the 1926-1930 average for November of 
1,739,337 tons. Receipts of anthracite totalled 
303,956 tons and consisted of 213,750 tons from 
the United States, 85,614 tons from Great 
Britain, and 4,592 tons from the French East 
Indies. Importations of bituminous coal in- 
cluded 1,095,040 tons from the United States 
and 14,526 tons from Great Britain. In ad- 
dition to these imports, 560 tons of United 
States lignite were cleared through British 
Columbia ports. 

A decline of 75:3 per cent was recorded in 
the exports of Canadian coal in November 
when external shipments amounted to 21,922 
tons as against the November 1926-1930 aver- 
age of 88,907 tons. The United States, New- 
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foundland, Argentina, Australia, St. Pierre and 
Norway provided the principal market for the 
November exportations. Canada’s coal supply 
in November amounted to 2,655,247 tons, a 
falling-off of 19-3 per cent from the 1926-1930 
average for the month of 3,289,871 tons. The 
current month’s available supply included 
303,956 tons of anthracite coal, 1,802,439 tons 
of bituminous coal, 47,809 tons of sub-bitu- 
minous coal, and 501,043 tons of lignite coal. 
~The United States supplied 49-31 per cent of 
the coal made available for consumption dur- 
ing the month, Canada 46:75 per cent, Great 
Britain 3°77 per cent, and the French East 
Indies 0-17 per cent. 


A summary of Canadian Trade 
prepared by the Department 
of National Revenue shows 
that in November, 1931, the 
merchandise entered for consumption amount- 
ed to $46,911,012 as compared with $45,932,572 
in the preceding month and with $76,325,063 
in November, 1930. The chief imports in No- 
vember, 1931, were: Non-metallic minerals 
and products, $9,626,183; Agricultural and 
vegetable products, mainly foods, $8,089,325; 
Fibres, textiles and textile products, $5,985,139. 

The merchandise exported during November, 
1931, amounted to $57,486,950 as compared with 
$55,537,917 in the preceding month, and with 
$73,060,871 in November, 1930. The chief ex- 
ports in November, 1931, were: Agricultural 
and vegetable products, mainly foods, $24,653,- 
671; Wood, wood products and paper, $14,837,- 
538; Animals and animal products, $5,871,489. 


EXTERNAL 
"TRADE 


Strikes and Lockouts 


‘The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
December, 1931, showed a substantial decline 
from the preceding month, a similar decline 
appearing in the number of workers involved, 
owing largely to the cessation toward the end 
of November of two strikes of sawmill work- 
ers on the Pacific Coast which had involved 
approximately one thousand workers during 
that month. In comparison with the figures 
for December, 1930, almost twice as many 
strikes and lockouts were recorded, a corre- 
sponding increase appearing in the number of 
workers involved and the time loss incurred. 
There were in existence during the month 
fourteen disputes, involving 1,268 workers, and 
resulting in a time loss of 14,927 working days, 
as compared with eleven disputes, involving 
1,660 workers, and resulting in a time loss of 
22,489 working days in November. In Decem- 
ber, 1930, there were on record eight disputes, 
involving 723 workers, and resulting in a time 
loss of 8,661 working days. At the end of the 


month there were on record six disputes, in- 
volving approximately 475 workers. These 
figures do not include those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were no 
longer affected but which had not been form- 
ally called off by the union. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices in 
sixty-nine cities was little changed at the be- 
ginning of December at $7.85, as compared 
with $7.82 for November; $10.10 for Decem- 
ber, 1930; $11.83 for December, 1929; $11.31 
for December, 1928; $11.17 for December, 1927; 
$11.18 for December, 1926; $11.56 for Decem- 
ber, 1925; $10.58 for December, 1924; $10.73 
for December, 1923; $10.39 for December, 
1922; $11 for December, 1921; $14.84 for De- 
cember, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$13.65 for December, 1918; and $7.96 for De- 
cember, 1914. The advance was due mainly 
to a seasonal rise in the price of eggs, although 
the prices of milk, butter, flour and rolled oats 
were also slightly higher. The prices of beef, 
veal, mutton, fresh and salt pork, bacon, bread, 
beans and prunes were lower. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods, the 
total budget averaged $17.76 at the beginning 
of December as compared with $1781 for No- 
vember; $20.46 for December, 1930; $22.11 for 
December, 1929; $21.56 for December, 1928: 
$21.37 for December, 1927; $21.40 for Decem- 
ber, 1926; $21.87 for December, 1925; $20.90 
for December, 1924; $21.21 for December, 1923; 
$20.97 for December, 1922; $21.49 for Decem- 
ber, 1921; $25.67 for December, 1920; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.64 for Decem- 
ber, 1918; and $14.26 for December, 1914. In 
fuel, anthracite coal was slightly higher while 
wood and coal oil were down in the average. 
Rent was down somewhat, lower quotations 
having been reported from several cities in 
Ontario. 

In wholesale prices the index number ealcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 was slightly 
lower for December at 70-3 as compared with 
70-6 for November; 77-7 for December, 1930; 
96°0 for December, 1929; 94-6 for December, 
1928; 97-2 for December, 1927; and 97:9 for 
December, 1926. In the classification according 
to chief component materials two of the eight 
main groups were lower and six were higher. 
The Vegetables and Vegetable Products group 
and the Animals and their Products group de- 
clined, the former due to lower prices for 
wheat, oats, rye, barley, flax and flour, which 
more than offset higher prices for bran, shorts, 
hay and potatoes, and the latter due to lower 
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prices for hides, hogs, lambs, cured meats and 
eggs, which more than offset higher prices for 
steers, calves and butter. The groups which 
advanced were: the Fibres, Textiles and. Tex- 
tile Products group, owing mainly to higher 
quotations for raw cotton and raw silk; the 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, be- 


cause of higher prices for spruce lumber and 


pulp; the Iron and its Products group, because 
of advanced quotations for hot rolled and an- 


nealed steel sheets, steel tank plates and auto- 
mobile body plates; the Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their Products group, mainly because of 
higher quotations for electrolytic copper, cop- 
per sheets, copper wire bars, lead and zinc; 
the Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products 
group, due to higher prices for coal and kero- 
sene; and the Chemicals and Allied Products 
group, mainly because of higher quotations for 
dyeing and tanning materials. 


RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


URING the month of December the De- 
partment received the report of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
under the provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act to inquire into a dispute 
affecting the Winnipeg Electric Company and 
certain of its employees, being motormen, 
conductors, busmen, mechanical department 
employees, trackmen and gas work employees, 
members of the Street Railway Employees’ 
Units of the One Big Union. 


Applications Received 


The Quebec Railway, Light and Power Com- 
pany on December 9 submitted two applica- 
tions for the establishment of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation as follows: (1) Re- 
lating to a dispute with its telegraphers, mem- 
bers of Quebec Division No. 115 of the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers. Sixteen employees 
were stated to be directly affected by this dis- 
pute, which arose in connection with a pro- 
posed wage reduction averaging 7 per cent and 
a revision of working conditions to take effect 
on December 1, 1981. (2) Relating to a dis- 
pute with its maintenance-of-way employees, 
being members of the United Brotherhood of 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees. This dis- 
pute also was caused by the company’s pro- 
posal to put into effect on December 1 a re- 
vision of rates of pay and working conditions, 
the proposed reduction in wages being 2 cents 
per hour, or approximately 5 per cent. The 
number of employees stated to be directly 
affected was 27. Messrs. M. 8S. Campbell and 
E. McG. Quirk, Conciliation Officers of the 
Department, conferred with the management 
of the company and with representatives of 
the employees concerned and, as a result of 
their mediation, a settlement was effected in 
each case. 


An application was received at the close of 
December from certain employees of the Win- 
nipeg Electric Company, being members of 
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Locals Nos. 1037 and 485 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. The cause 
of the dispute was stated to be a wage reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent proposed by the company, 
the empioyees directly affected, 67 in number, 
being foremen, linemen, cablemen, station 
maintenance wiremen, metermen, lamp trim- 
mers, troublemen, and helpers for each of the 
above classes. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established on December 28 to deal with 
a dispute between the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company and its clerks, freight handlers 
and station employees and various subsidiary 
groups, namely, freight handlers, West St. 
John; sub-foremen and freight checkers, West 
St. John; gang foremen, checkers, coopers, 
sealers and porters, Montreal wharf; shop 
clerks, Angus; stores department employees; 
pursers and freight clerks, B.C. lake and river 
steamers; freight shed and baggage room staffs, 
Victoria, B.C., Coast Steamship Service; freight 
shed and baggage room staffs, Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway; waterfront ‘freight hand- 
lers, Vancouver; stores employees, B.C. Coast 
Service, Victoria, B.C. The dispute related to 
a 10 per cent wage reduction proposed by the 
company, 5,000 employees being directly af- 
fected. The application in this matter was 
received from the company during November. 
Shortly afterwards the employees entered a 
protest with respect to the inclusion in the 
application of certain groups of employees 
stated to be covered by separate agreements 
and whose wages had not yet been made the 
subject of discussion with the railways. This 
point was taken up by the Department with 
the representatives of the employing company 
and of the employees concerned, between 
whom a conference was arranged, in which 
Messrs. M. S. Campbell and E. McG. Quirk, 
Conciliation Officers of the Department of 
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Labour, participated. As a result of the dis- 
cussion the employees withdrew their protest 
with respect to the form of the company’s ap- 
plication. The board members appointed on 
the nomination of the company and employees 
respectively were Mr. Errol M. McDougall, 
K.C., and Professor J. T. Culliton, both of 
Montreal. A chairman had not been named 
at the time of going to press. 

The December issue of the LABoUR GAZErTE 
contained at page 1293 the text of the report 
of the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which dealt with a dispute between the Cana- 
dian National Railways and Canadian Pacific 
Railway and subsidiary railways on the one 
hand, and their locomotive engineers, locomo- 
tive firemen and hostlers, conductors, train- 
men and yardmen, and telegraphers, assistant 
agents and linemen, on the other hand. The 
board recommended a 10 per cent reduction 
in the basic rates of pay of the employees 
concerned to be put into effect as from No- 
vember 15, 1931. Dr. Hemmeon, the board 
member nominated by the employees, dis- 
sented from this recommendation. The board’s 
findings were accepted by the employing com- 
panies, who stated that they were prepared to 
negotiate with the representatives of the 
classes of employees mentioned, looking to the 
revision of the existing agreements in accord- 
ance with the board’s recommendation. Pend- 
ing such discussion the railways put the 10 
per cent wage reduction into effect, retroactive 
to November 15. On December 3 the em- 
ployees wrote the Department protesting 
against the retroactive feature of the wage 
cut, claiming such action to be in violation of 
section 58 of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, and requesting an opinion on this 
point. Also the employees on December 12 
served a notice on the railways with respect 
to wages earned subsequent to November 15, 
stating that payment on the basis of the 
board’s award would be received and accepted 
by the employees only on account and as a 
partial payment. 


The employees’ protest was referred for con- 
sideration to the Department of Justice, which 
expressed the following opinion on the point 
raised. :— , 


Referring to your letter of the 8th instant 
and the conversations which you have had with 
officers of this Department with regard to the 
further dispute which has arisen between the 
railways and certain classes of their employees 
over the recommendation of the Board of Con- 
ciliation to the effect that wage reductions 
should take effect from November 15, I have 
given this matter very careful consideration 
and have noted the arguments of both sides 
which you have submitted. 

Section 58 of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act provides that no change shall be 
made in the conditions of employment with re- 
spect to wages or hours until a board has dealt 
with the matter and a copy of its report has 
been delivered to the parties affected. 

Section 27 provides that the board may make 
a recommendation as to the date from which 
the proposed change in conditions should com- 
mence. 

It is a fundamental rule of English law that 
the provisions of a statute should not be con- 
strued so as to have a retroactive operation un- 
less its language is such as to plainly require 
such a construction. In interpreting statutes 
the general scope and purview of an Act must 
be kept in mind and it seems to me that there 
is no doubt that the Act governing this matter 
was enacted as a conciliatory measure in an 
endeavour to minimize the danger of industrial 
unrest in the country. Parliament evidently 
considered that the public interest required the 
enactment of section 58 and no doubt they had 
in mind the general rule that every enactment 
is to be construed as prospective unless it is 
necessary to the operation of the Act that re- 
trospective effect be given to it. Furthermore if 
an enactment is expressed in language which is 
fairly capable of either interpretation it ought 
to be construed as prospective only. : 

Section 27 of the Act can be given its full 
effect by construing it prospectively, and I do 
not think that the section clearly indicates that 
Parliament intended that a board should inter- 
fere with vested rights so as to deprive the 
men of any rights which they had prior to a 
decision or finding of a board. 


At the close of the month direct negotia- 
tions had been entered into between represen- 
tatives of the railways and of the various 
classes of employees concerned looking to an 
amicable settlement. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Winnipeg Electric Company and 
Motormen, Conductors, Busmen, Mechanical Department Employees, 
Trackmen and Gas Work Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established on October 24 to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Winnipeg Electric Company 
and certain of its employees, being motormen, 
conductors, busmen, mechanical department 
employees, trackmen and’ gas work employees, 
members of the Street Railway Employees’ 
Units of the One Big Union, presented its re- 


port to the Minister of Labour during Decem- 
ber. The dispute arose in connection with 
notification received by the Employees’ Com- 
mittee from the company on September 30 of 
a 10 per cent wage reduction which the com- 
pany purposed putting into effect as from No- 
vember 1. The number of employees directly 
affected was stated to be 775, and indirectly 
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325. The personnel of the board was as fol- 
lows: Mr. W. J. Christie, of Winnipeg, chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
members of the board, Messrs. Ernest T. 
Leech, K.C., and R. B. Russell, both of Win- 
nipeg, nominees of the company and em- 
ployees, respectively. 

After the board had been functioning for 
some days a protest was received in the De- 
partment from the employees claiming that 
section 58 of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, which provides that the relations 
of the parties are to remain unchanged pend- 
ing proceedings before a board, had been vio- 
lated by the company, which had put the 
winter schedule into effect and thereby in- 
creased the working hours from seven to eight 
per day. Inquiry showed the seven-hour day 
in effect at the time to be a temporary ar- 
rangement to which the company agreed at 
the men’s request in order to insure employ- 
ment for a number of men who otherwise 
would have been laid off when the summer 
schedule had been put into operation. Inas- 
much as the subject matter before the board 
related to wages only, and the change made in 
the working hours was merely a reversion to 
normal conditions, the Department’s view, 
which was supported by the Department of 
Justice, was that the changed condition of em- 


‘ployment was not of a character contrary to 


the spirit of the statute. 


A few days later the Department received 
telegrams from Mr. A. Hume, Secretary of the 
committee representing the employees, and 
from Mr. R. B. Russell, the men’s nominee on 
the ‘board, protesting the eligibility of the 
chairman, claiming that he had a _ direct 
pecuniary interest in the matter in dispute 
through being a shareholder of the company 
and that he was therefore disqualified to act 
as board member. 
submitted a statutory declaration indicating 
that, while he acted as a joint trustee in re- 
gard to certain shares of stock in the Winnipeg 
Electric Company owned by a person resident 
in England, he personally did not then own 
and never had owned any shares or bonds in 
the company. The situation was carefully 
considered and Messrs. Hume and Russell were 
notified that the departmental view was that 
the chairman was not disqualified as having a 
direct pecuniary interest in the issue of the 
dispute. 

On December 3 a further telegram was re- 
ceived from Mr. Russell, claiming that the 
two other board members had signed and 
despatched the board report without his know- 
ing its contents and being supplied with a 
copy of the same. On this point the chair- 
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man has placed on record in the Department 
a statement indicating that the report was 
discussed on December 3 by the board with 
all members present and that Mr. Russell 
refused to sign the board’s award. At this 
meeting the three members agreed that there 
was no necessity for having any further board 
meetings, and the chairman told Mr. Russell 
that he would forward him a copy of the 
report during the following morning in order 
that he would have the report before him when 
drafting his minority report. The report was 
accordingly mailed to the Department, and 
subsequently that evening Mr. Russell re- 
quested another board meeting, which was 
held on the morning of the 4th. A copy of 
the report was submitted to Mr. Russell for 
signature, which, if he would sign it, would 
take the place of the report already forwarded 
to the Department. Mr. Russell, however, 
again refused to sign the report. 

The report of the board, which was signed 
by the chairman and Mr. Leech, the member 
nominated by the Winnipeg Electric Com- 
pany, upheld the company’s request for a 10 
per cent wage cut. Mr. Russell submitted a 
minority report dissenting from the board’s 
findings. The company indicated its willing- 
ness to accept the board’s award, which was, 
however, rejected by the employees, and 
direct negotiations looking to a settlement 
were under way at the close of the month, 

The texts of the majority and minority re- 
ports are given below. 


Report of Board 


300 Paris Bldg., 
Winnipeg, Man., December 3, 1931. 


Hon. Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario, 

Canada. 

Dear Sir—A Board of Conciliation was 
appointed under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, c. 20, s. 1, to deal with 
a dispute ‘between the Winnipeg Electric 
Company and certain of its employees. The 
personnel of the Board is: 

Mr. Robert Boyd Russell, 
the employees. 

Mr. Ernest T. Leech, K.C., representing the 
company. 

Mr. William John Christie, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour. 

The Company notified certain of its em- 
ployees that their wages would be reduced 
10 per cent to take effect on the Ist of 
November, 1931. 

The first meeting of the Board of Con- 
ciliation was held on the 5th of November, 
1931, and the Board held a total of fourteen 


representing 
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meetings. There was a total of thirty-nine 
exhibits submitted for the consideration of 
the Board, as well as verbal explanations to 
a number of the exhibits. 

A notice was posted on the different boards 
used for this purpose that salaries of execu- 
tives and other employees receiving $3,000 
Or more per annum, and also the fees of 
Directors, were reduced 10 per cent from 
the Ist of October, 1931, and at the same 
time notice was given to all other employees 
of the Company that in view of economic 
conditions, and the continued serious decline 
in the revenues of the various utilities, 
effective November 1, 1931, wages and salaries 
of all employees and officials, not already dealt 
with, would likewise be reduced 10 per cent 
until further notice. The notice also con- 
tained the following explanatory paragraph :— 

“Although the cost of living has declined 
to an extent which will compensate for this 
reduction, this step is nevertheless taken re- 
luctantly, and only after the Company had 
exhausted every other means of making revenue 
meet expenses, including application to the 
authorities for relief from taxation, etc.” 

In addition to this notice being posted on 
the various bulletin boards where it could be 
seen by the employees themselves, a similar 
notice was sent to Mr. Alexander Hume, as 
Secretary of ithe Committee representing 
three groups of railway utility employees, 
V1Z.:— 

1. Motormen, conductors and busmen. 

2. Mechanical Department employees. 

3. Track Department employees. 

Notice was also sent to representatives of 
the gas and other departments. 

Subsequently there were two meetings held 
with the representatives of the Company and 
the employees. The first of these meetings 
was theld October 9, 1931, and the second 
meeting was held on October 13, 1931. After 
these meetings the employees asked for a 
Board of Conciliation which resulted in this 
Board being appointed. 

Exhibit No. 2 given by the Company shows 
that the gross earnings for the year ending 
September 30, 1931, were $3,201,890. Of this 
amount $1,603,140 was expended for wages 
and salaries, and after providing for other 
expenses such as material, insurance, taxes, 
injury damages, etc., there remained $151,- 
234 to pay interest on bonds which amounted 
to $337,095, which left a deficit of $185,861. 
There was also the railway’s proportion of 
dividends on Preferred Stock which amounted 
to $132,650. After adding this it left a deficit 
of $318,511. There is, in addition to this, 
the Common Stockholders whom the Com- 
pany claim, and which the Board find to be 
correct, have invested large amounts in the 


railroad property, and who have for some 
time received no dividends. 

The Company showed in Exhibit No. 5 
that their passenger revenue has decreased 
monthly comparing the months in 1929 to 
1930, and there is also a comparative monthly 
decrease from 1930 to October, 1931. 


The Company claim that they have been 
able to make a considerable saving by alter- 
ing cars so that they can operate one man cars 
instead of two man cars, but they have in- 
creased the wages of men operating one man 
cars, 054 cents an hour. This was started some 
years ago. 

Exhibits were shown as to the difference in 
the cost of living from 1929 compared to the 
Ist of November, 1931, and the difference 
shown is 20.8 per cent less in 1931. This 
was accepted by both parties. It was claimed 
by the Company that considering the de- 
crease of 20 per cent in the cost of living, 
the employees can keep up the same standard 
of living as they did in 1929, and after de- 
ducting their living expenses from their 
wages, can show a better earning capacity 
with a reduction of 10 per cent in wages in 
November, 1931, than they could with the 
increased cost of living, 20.8 per cent, that 
they had to pay in November, 1929. 


It was understood that the Company had 
the privilege of only employing at different 
times of the year the number of men they 
actually require, and any decrease made 
was taken from the junior employees. The 
claim put in by the employees was that in 
the spring of 1980 the Company made a de- 
crease in the number of their employees, and 
that the men asked the Company if the senior 
men could temporarily work on a seven hour 
day, and this would give the men that they 
could not accommodate with work a chance 
to keep employed until such time as the 
Company would be in a position to increase 
the number of its employees. 

Exhibit No. 1 gives the following wages per 
hour for motormen, conductors, and bus- 
men :— 








Daily except Sundays 
Sunday only 
_ One-man{ Two- | One-man Two- 
car oper- man car oper- man 
ators and car ators and car 


busmen | operators| busmen | operators 


_—_  — | | | 


cents cents cents cents 


per hour | per hour | per hour | per hour 
First 6 months... 554 50 603 55 
Second 6 months. 583 53 634 58 
Second year...... 624 57 673 62 
Third year and 
thereafter...... 653 60 703 65 


_eeee—ee—————————————————————————————————————————SsSsSFeFeFesF 
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The following are the wages paid the trackmen on and 
before the 31st day of October, 1931:— 


cents per hour 
Leading ELACK IMGT ah Mest ek NA eo ns res io arate Stee 65 


ASSISUAMUSSR tte « aphER Osh merch 50 

Hlectricswelderst, sgt eee eat 70 
ni 4 ASSIS CONUS seirnars usiaah ceed teat ie 55 
Acetylene welders Fy SRE ee. SRT Ph 65 


assistants....... SAR go Riise 50 
Electric switch and diamond repairmen, handy- 
men and emergency MeN.................05 


PING CMAN eee e cee ect RS Ge Sac togess 55 
. OR ASSISUANES «ts bis sc om « sas Meigs Ren ced 50 
PINE CAL MOtOrnVeNn ees. hes heel «at Coke ae 56 
a e apprentices or part time...... 50 
Wompresseriment.: bees eens aes, eee 50 
Dermckanen. fy. eles f. beers Se bie See ae 50 
Ordinary labourers, first 4 months.............. 35 
After probationary period of 4 months to end of 


hrstsy cates trees SPs. PI eee LE 
SSCCONGLVCAE Cae Re sr Re Hen eee sitet LE 
Third year and thereafter except as hereinafter 
provided . kas cecil: oie bokk et tS oe 
Labourers with 60 months or more service in the 
wack department, soe. hase aee th cree eee 


Exhibit No. 30 shows the wages paid the 
gas employees on and before the 31st day of 
October, 1931:— 


lea lersee nin ss «8. ee rete eds one ns 

PTrOGUCEMOpPErAtOrs 2.6 4s kee ae. ee eee 64 
IPUSHEMOPCTALOLS: Meet cok ae oe ook oe 64 
Door iter Operators coe owes Met rare < 62 
Quenching car Operatorssyae- cee cena eseceee ee 62 
Handy man, pipe fitter, tinsmith................ 60 


Yard men, coke wheelers and labour employed 
in coal cars and purifying house or any part 


OMCRE SASKWORKS: aoe tke « sins Coen eet bees 45 
BGilerwasherss9: sae ee eee. ee See 54 
IBoilermen ese) 0 Fic ete hate Oring atirchale oe 55 


Exhibit No. 8 shows the wages paid from 
the year 1916 to the year 1931. In the year 
1916 the wages paid for a junior man working 
the first six months were 25 cents an hour, and 
in 1931 the wages are 50 cents an hour for 
the same junior class. For a man who had 
been working for three years in 1916 the 
wages were 34 cents an hour and for a man 
who has been working three years in 1931, the 
wages are 60 cents an hour for men operating 
two man cars. 

The company claim that the increase in 
wages from time to time was caused by the 
employees making application for increases on 
account of the higher cost of living during 
different periods between 1916 and 1931, and 
the advances were generally made on that 
account. 

The employees claim that by only working 
a seven hour day from last spring up to the 
present: time, and at the same wages per 
hour as they were receiving for an eight hour 
day, the senior employees made sacrifices in 
order to make work for more men, and they 
claim that this should be taken into con- 
sideration by the Board. While the Board 
appreciates the generosity of the senior men, 
at the same time the company had to pay the 
same price for the work done as if fewer 
men did it in eight hour shifts. 

The company claim that this depression 
that started some time ago has been increasing 


from week to week, has very materially re- 
duced the earnings of the railroad, and with 
the losses that they are making, they find that 
it Is practically impossible to finance to make 
up these losses. 

The Board heard the evidence given by the 
representatives of the motormen, conductors, 


busmen, mechanical and track department, as 


well as the gas department, all of whom 
thought that the scale of wages should not be 
reduced. 

The statement submitted by the company in 
connection with the gas department showed 
that after paying all wages, expenses, deprecia- 
tion, and interest on bonds, they made a 
small loss, but the percentage of loss com- 
pared with the investment, was not nearly as 
great as the Street Railway Department loss. 

It is estimated that there are 10,000 people 
out of employment in Winnipeg at the present 
time, and in addition to this there are a large 
number working a reduced number of days in 
the month, and this number do not require to 
use the street cars to go to and from their 
work. Without counting on the number work- 
ing on reduced days in the month, if you 
estimate that 60 per cent of the 10,000 unem- 
ployed do not ride daily on the street cars, 
this would be a loss in the fares of 6,000 
passengers daily, at say 14:2 cents a day for 
each passenger going to and from his work 
once a day, which would be a loss of $852 a 
day less the cost of handling that many 
passengers, which would be very small. 

The majority of the Board have carefully 
considered the position of the employees of 
the company having their wages reduced 10 
per cent, and they believe that the men would 
not be in any worse financial position by tak- 
ing the 10 per cent reduction in wages than 
they were in 1929 when the cost of living was 
20 per cent higher than it is in 19381, 

For example we will take the position of the 
senior employee receiving 654 cents an hour 
for an eight hour day’s work. This would 
give him an earning of $5.24 a day, and if he 
works 26 days a month, it would show that 
he had a monthly income of $136.24, and if he 
spent all of this $136.24 on living he would not 
save anything, but with the reduction of 20 
per cent in the cost of living, he could live 
at the same standard of living for $109 a month 
as he could at $136.24 a month in 1929, and if 
his salary was reduced 10 per cent, it would 
give him a monthly earning of $122.62, which 
would show that he could save $13.62 a month 
in November, 1931, compared with saving 
nothing in 1929, or if he was receiving $136.24 
a month, and was living at $100 a month, this 
would show a saving of $36.24, and if his 
living expenses were 20 per cent less he could 
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live at $80 a month on the same standard of 
living as cost him $100 a month in 1929, and 
with his salary reduced 10 per cent to $122.62, 
this would show that he would make a net 
saving of $42.62 a month. 

The majority of the Board have taken into 
consideration the position of the bond holders 
and preferred stock holders of the Winnipeg 
Electric Company. A number of these are 
people who have part or all their life savings 
invested in these bonds and preferred stocks, 
and they believe that these people should be 
protected as well as the employees, and by 
reading the above you see that the employees 
show a larger net earning increase in 1931 
compared to their net earnings in 1929, after 
taking a wage reduction of 10 per cent, and 
making allowance for the decreased cost of 
living in 1981. 

The decision of the majority of the Board 
is that a 10 per cent cut in the wages of the 
employees be made as requested in the notice 
given by the company to the employees, this 
reduction to date from the Ist of December, 
1931. The length of time for this decrease of 
10 per cent to continue may depend upon the 
cost of living in the future, whether it in- 
creases or decreases, as well as the future net 
earnings of the company, which“appeals to 
us as a reasonable future adjustment. 

In the evidence taken before the Board, 
complaints were made by the company and 
employees of the very unfair competition of 
taxi cab companies who employ drivers to work 
very long hours at a remuneration of 13 cents 
to 15 cents an hour, and by having men work 
at that low wage it gives the owners of the 
taxi cabs an opportunity of cuttting fares to 
compete with the Winnipeg Electric Com- 
vany, and, therefore, deprives the company 
of a lot of passenger traffic that otherwise 
would go to them. These taxi cab companies 
do not pay for the upkeep of the roads, the 
removal of snow from the tracks, or pay the 
taxes that the Winnipeg Electric Company 
have to pay on their gross earnings, and in 
stormy weather when the railroads have to 
clear the roadways, the taxi cabs use the 
cleaned streets for carrying passengers. This 
unfair competition has a direct bearing on the 
question before the Board, and if allowed to 
continue will have a very prejudicial effect 
upon the earnings of the company. The de- 
tails of this are fully given in the report of 
the Municipal and Public Utilities Board of 
Manitoba dated July 10th, 1931. The Board 
would appreciate the City Council investigat- 
ing and rectifying this unfair competition with 
the Winnipeg Electric Company. é 

There were exhibits placed before the Board 
as to the question of the taxes paid by the 


Company, as well as the cost of the construc- 
tion of certain portions of the roads, and the 
cost of clearing snow. These amount to a 
total of $406,078, which is nearly 13 per cent 
of the gross revenue of the Company. This 
appears to the Board to be a very heavy tax, 
and they would appreciate the City Council 
taking this matter up to see if any relief could 
be given to the Company by way of tax 
reduction, . 

During the taking of the evidence and the 
investigating into the matter in dispute, the 
Board appreciate the very friendly feelings 
that existed between the Company and its 
employees. Mr. R. B. Russell, one of the 
members of the Board, does not agree to the 
findings of the majority of the Board, and his 
report will probably follow. . 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sed.) W. J. Curistim, 
Chairman. 


Ernest F, Lencu, 
Member of the Board. 


(Sed.) 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a Dispute between 
the Winnipeg Electric Company and its 
Employees, being Motormen, Conductors, 
and Busmen, Mechanical Department, 
Track Department, and Gas Works De- 
partment Employees, members of the 
Street Railway Employees’ Units of the 
One Big Union. 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Smr,—In presenting my report as the repre- 
sentative of the Employees in the above dis- 
pute, it will be necessary for me to first of all 
record my objection and protest at the unfair 
and, to my mind, unlawful actions of the other 
two members of the Board in signing and for- 
warding to you a report containing misstate- 
ments of facts, which report was signed and 
despatched without me knowing its contents 
and without me being supplied with a copy 
upon which I could prepare and forward my 
report in the event of my being in disagree- 
ment with same, and which report was signed 
and despatched in violation of Section forty- 
nine of the Act. 

In order that the grounds upon which I 
register my protest may be fully understood 
it is necessary to recite the following facts: 

At the private sitting of the Board held 
Tuesday, December 1, at which all three mem- 
bers were present, when it became apparent 
that all efforts to bring about a settlement 
through conciliation had failed, the Board 
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members then discussed the possibility of 
bringing in an unanimous report, and after a 
lengthy discussion of the entire situation it 
was finally agreed that the Chairman would 
draft a report to be presented at the next 
meeting for the endorsation or otherwise of 
the Board members. This next meeting, it 
was arranged, would be held Thursday, De- 
cember 3. 

When the Board met on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 3, with all three members of the Board 
in attendance, the Chairman, Mr. Christie, 
reported he had been served by the Employees 
with a formal protest contesting his eligibility 
to act as Chairman, which protest read as 
follows :— 

Room 10, Jordan Block, 
305 Fort Street, 


Winnipeg, Man. 
December 2, 1931. 


In the Matter of the Industrial Disputes Act 
and in the Matter of the Street Railway 
Employees’ Units, embracing the Motormen, 
Conductors, and Busmen, Mechanical De- 


partment, Track Department, and Gas 
Department, and the Winnipeg Electric 
Company. 


To the Chairman and Members of the Board: 

Whereas in the process of the hearing of the 
above dispute before you the Employees found 
that the spirit and letter of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Act re Section Fifty-eight, wherein it 
provides that the relation of the parties will 
remain unchanged pending the proceedings be- 
fore the Board, was violated by the Company; 

And whereas the attitude of the Chairman 
regarding this violation gave the Employees 
cause for serious anxiety and suspicion; 

And whereas on investigation it was found 
that the Chairman of the Board was not quali- 
fied to act owing to his having a direct interest 
in the matter in dispute, as provided in Section 
Twelve of the Act, through being a shareholder 
of the Company; 

And whereas we have searched the list of 
Winnipeg Electric Company shareholders kept 
by the Registrar in the Parliament Buildings, 
Winnipeg, as provided for by the Companies’ 
Act, and found the Chairman, W. J. Christie, 
being the owner of preferred stock; 

We hereby record our formal protest against 
the constitution of the Board in so far as the 
Chairman, Mr. W. J. Christie, is concerned. 


Dated at Winnipeg this 2nd day of December, 
A.D. 1931. 
(Sgd.) Ep ARMSTRONG, 
A. HUME. 


The Chairman, Mr. Christie, also reported 
that the Company officials had that day 
given him a copy of the telegram the Em- 
ployees had forwarded to the Minister of 
Labour, wherein they challenged the Chair- 
man’s qualifications to act, and wherein they 
called upon the Minister of Labour to de- 
clare the chairmanship of the Board vacant, 
and further called upon the Minister to pro- 


ceed to fill the vacancy as provided in the 
Act. This telegram read as follows:— 


December 2, 19381. 

Hon. G. D. ROBERTSON, 

Minister of Labour, 
ttawa. 

Re Industrial Disputes Board dealing with the 
dispute between Winnipeg Electric Com- 
pany and the Employees being Motor> 
men, Conductors, Busmen, Mechanical De- 
partment, Track Department, Gas Works 
Department, stop. The following protest 
has to-day been served by the Employees 
to the members of the Board stop. 


Whereas in the process of the hearing of the 
above dispute before you the Employees found 
that the spirit and letter of the Industrial 
Disputes Act re Section Fifty-Hight, wherein it 
provides that the relation of the parties will 
remain unchanged pending the proceedings be- 
ae the Board, was violated by the Company 
stop. 

And whereas the attitude of the Chairman 
regarding this violation gave the Employees 
cause for serious anxiety and suspicion stop. 

And whereas on investigation it was found 
that the chairman of the Board was _ not 
qualified to act owing to his having a direct 
interest in the matter in dispute, as provided 
in Section Twelve of the Act, through being 
a shareholder of the Company stop. 

And whereas we have searched the list of 
Winnipeg Electric Company shareholders kept 
by the Registrar in the Parliament Buildings, 
Winnipeg, as provided for by the Companies’ 
Act, and found the chairman W. J. Christie 
being the owner of preferred stock stop. 

We hereby record our formal protest against 
the constitution of the Board insofar as the 
chairman, Mr. W. J. Christie, is concerned 
stop. 

We ask you to declare the chairmanship 
vacant and to proceed to fill the vacancy as 
provided in the Act stop. 

Situation serious stop Wire reply. 

A. HUME, 
Jordan Block, Fort St., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba.” 


The Chairman explained that when he re- 
ceived this copy of the Employees’ telegram 
from the Company he had wired the Minister 
assuring him that he never did and did not 
now own shares in the Winnipeg Electric, and 
the shares which appeared in his name and 
in the name of another party were held by 
them for a man in England, and that he 
(Mr. Christie) was prepared to forward to 
the Minister an affidavit to this effect. 

Realizing that the power lay with the 
Minister to administer the Act the Board 
members agreed to proceed with our deli- 
berations until such time as the Minister of 
Labour declared the Chairman unqualified to 
act, whereupon Mr. Christie read the draft 
of the report he had drawn up. 

As the representative of the Employees, I 
pointed out the draft contained many mis- 
statements of facts and failed to deal with the 
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dispute as it affected the various classifi- 
cations of Employees. I also objected on the 
ground that the draft committed the Em- 
ployees and their representative to agree- 
ment with things upon which they had NOT 
agreed, and I contended the whole report 
should be redrafted. . 

After a lengthy argument it was finally 
decided that the Chairman would redraft the 
report, taking note of the objections raised 
by me as the representative of the Em- 
ployees, and that a copy of same would be 
presented to me in order that I could have 
the opportunity of agreeing or disagreeing 
with any portion or all of the report, and if 
in disagreement with any portion or all of 
the report I would be able to prepare my 
minority report and submit it to the Minister 
along with the report of the Board—all of 
which, however, was contingent upon the 
Minister’s ruling as to the eligibility of the 
Chairman to act as such. 

The meeting adjourned on this under- 


standing, and that same evening I got in. 


touch with Mr. Christie, the Chairman, and 
asked him when I could secure a copy of 
his redrafted report. He advised me then 
that he had redrafted the report, had taken it 
over to Mr. Leech, the representative of the 
Company, and that they had both signed 
it in my absence and mailed it to you. 

I expressed surprise at this hasty action and 
pointed out it was in violation of Section 
Forty-nine of the Act, and requested Mr. 
Christie to call another meeting of the Board 
next morning in order that I could register 
my formal protest to the Board and procure 
a copy of the report which the Chairman and 
the other member of the Board had signed 
without my being notified to be present, as 
provided in Section Forty-nine. I also advised 
Mr. Christie that I would take the matter up 
with the Minister of Labour, which I did, as 
per the following wire:— 


December 3, 1931. 


To Hon. G. D. RoBertson, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


Meeting of board held this afternoon at which 
chairman in spite of employees formal protest 
as to his qualifications to act submitted draft 
report containing many misstatements of facts 
which I protested stop Board agreed report 
should be redrafted stop To-night phoned chair- 
man to find when JI could get redraft and was 
informed he had taken his report to employers 
representative both signing same in my absence 
and said report has been mailed without my 
knowing its contents stop This meeting held 
contrary to section forty-nine of Act stop Pro- 
test you accepting report as it is illegal for 
above reasons stop Have protested action to 
chairman he has agreed to call meeting Friday 
at ten-thirty to give me opportunity to see con- 
tents of a report which has already been for- 


warded to you stop Only reason I can see for 
chairman’s action in rushing report without me 
knowing its contents is to override men’s chal- 
lenge of his qualifications to act as chairman 
which still awaits your decision stop Wire in- 
structions and standing of chairman at once as 
I intend to register my protest at meeting in 
the morning re action taken by chairman. 


Rosert Boyp RUvSSsELL, 
54 Adelaide Street, Winnipeg. 


Mr. Christie, after consultation over the 
phone with Mr. Leech, agreed to call another 
meeting of the Board next morning, December 
4, at 10.30 o’clock. At this meeting I registered 
my protest before the Board as I had done 
personally to Mr. Christie, the Chairman, the 
previous evening, and demanded a copy of 
the report he had forwarded you in violation 
of Section Forty-nine, which copy he gave 
me, and upon which I herewith proceed to 
present my minority report in the event that 
you accept their report as being a majority 
report of the Board. 


In dissenting from the opinions and decisions 
of the other two members of the Board as con- 
tained in their report, a copy of which, as I 
have above stated, I only received after same 
had been forwarded to you without my knowl- 
edge, it is necessary for me to do what the 
other two members have failed to do, namely, 
review the case as presented by both sides. 


At the first public meeting of the Board held 
Friday, November 6, Mr. Dahl, representing 
the Company, in opening his case stated the 
Company had deferred taking this action to 
reduce wages until they had reached a point 
where they felt they could not get relief in 
any other way from their serious financial 
difficulties, and as a last resort, and with the 
greatest reluctance they had been compelled 
to give notice to the men of a 10 per cent 
cut in wages to become effective November 1. 

Proceeding, Mr. Dahl stated the Company 
had two reasons for asking for this reduction: 
first, the inability to pay the present wages 
under the existing financial conditions; second, 
the marked decrease in the cost of living. 


Dealing with the financial position of the 
Company Mr. Dahl claimed this was their 
main reason for seeking reductions at this 
time, and he therefore presented a financial 
statement of the Company for the year ending 
September, 1931, marked Exhibit No. 2, which 


-is dealt with by the other two Board members 


in their report. In reference to this those 
Board members have misstated the facts, 
which I protested at the meeting of the Board 
on December 38, arising out of which the 
Chairman promised to rectify this in his re- 
draft, but which he has failed to do in the 
report I have now before me, 
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In their report the other two Board members 
say: “There ws in addition to this the common 
stockholders whom the Company claim, and 
which the Board find to be correct, have wm- 
vested large amounts in the railroad property 
and who have for some time received no 
dividends.” This is a deliberate misstatement 
of fact. The Board had NO evidence pre- 
sented before it to show that common stock- 
holders have invested large amounts in the 
railroad property; yet, in spite of Mr. Christie 
promising to correct this, he has failed to do 
so. 

The majority members of the Board also 
claim that Exhibit No. 5 presented by the 
Company showed their passenger revenue as 
decreased monthly comparing the months in 
1929 to 1930, and a further reduction when 
comparing the months up until October, 1931, 
against the same months of 1930. But they 
entirely overlooked the evidence presented by 
the Employees in their Exhibit dealing with 
this matter. 

In Exhibit No. 18 presented by the Em- 
ployees it shows that in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1930, 737 Motormen, Conductors and Bus- 
men were employed on an eight-hour day, 
whereas in November, 1931, only 640 Motor- 
men, Conductors and Busmen were employed 
on a seven-hour day. Thus it will be seen 
that in this one year alone the Company em- 
ployed 97 less Motormen, Conductors and Bus- 
men, and that the men employed were only 
working a seven-hour day whereas the year 
previous they worked an eight-hour day. 

From this it is obvious that the reduction 
in expenses procured at the expense of the 
Employees more than took care of the de- 
crease in revenue that the Company had. sus- 
tained, yet the other two Board members 
make no reference to this when dealing with 
the matter. 

In their report the Chairman and the repre- 
sentative of the Company state: “The Com- 
pany claim that they have been able to make 
a considerable saving by altering cars, so that 
they can operate one-man cars instead of two- 
men cars, but they have increased the wages 
of men operating one-man cars 54 cents an 
hour. This was started some years ago.” 

The above is an entirely misleading state- 
ment. The Company did not claim they had 
been “able to make a considerable saving, etc.,” 
and it is entirely deceptive to say: “But they 
have. wncreased the wages of men operating 
one-man cars 64 cents an hour.” 

It was clearly explained to the other two 
Board members that when the one-man car 
was introduced over the protest of the men in 
order to get men to do the work which was 
formerly done by two men the Company was 
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forced to pay an additional amount of 54 cents 
per hour, which is the practice of every electric 
railroad where one-man cars operate. 

I protested this statement of the Chairman’s, 
and he promised to correct same, but all he 
has done is to add the words: “This was 
started some years ago,’ which does not ex- 
plain the situation at all and would make it 
appear that the Company had given the one- 
man car operators an increase in wages. 

I must also register my protest against the 
misstatement of facts as contained in the 
next paragraph of the majority award, wherein 
the Chairman and the Company representative 
state: “Hxhibits were shown as to the differ- 
ence wm the cost of living from 1929 compared 
to the Ist of November, 1931, and the differ- 
ence shown 1s 20-8 per cent less in 1931. This 
was accepted by both partes.” 

This was NOT accepted by both parties, as 
will be seen from the following taken from 
Page 6-of Exhibit No. 16, being the Em- 
ployees’ reply to the Company’s claim; it 
reads :— 

“The Company has submitted to this Board 
Exhibits wherein they claim that the cost of 
living for Winnipeg dropped 20-8 per cent be- 
tween November, 1929, and September, 1931. 
But it is very obvious that in using the month 
of November, 1929, as against September, 1931, 
it was for the purpose of trying to show a 
greater decline in the GAZETTE index because 
September, 1929, shows the cost of living lower 
than November of 1929. Why does the Com- 
pany not use September of 1929 against Sep- 
tember of 1931? However, that by the way. 
Our contention is that the only comparison to 
be made is from last year when, as we have 
already stated, the Donovan Board claimed that 
“our wages were fair and reasonable’ ” 

In spite of the fact that I, as the repre- 
sentative of the Employees, drew this mis- 
statement of fact to the attention of the other 
two Board members and they promised that 
same would be rectified in the redraft, they 
have failed to correct it, and have forwarded, 
as I have previously pointed out and pro- 
tested, their report to you containing this mis- 
statement without giving me the opportunity 
of seeing same. 

The next statement of the majority mem- 
bers of the Board which I must point out as 
a misrepresentation of fact is where they say: 
“The Company claimed that the increase in 
wages from time to time was caused by the 
employees making application for increases on 
account of the higher cost of living during 
different periods between 1916 and 1931, and 
the advances were generally made on that 
account,” 

But the two Board members fail to show 
that the men protested this contention of the 
Company’s, and pointed out that only last 
year the men sought increases in their wages 
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and holidays with pay and that no attempt 
was made to base it on the higher cost of liv- 
ing, but strictly on the relative wage of the 
men, in other words, in relation to what they 
receive in wages for the work they perform. 


I must also register my protest to the state- 
ment made by the majority members of the 
Board wherein they say: “Jt is estumated that 
there are ten thousand people out of employ- 
ment in Winnipeg at the present tume.” Here 
again is a misstatement of facts. There are 
over ten thousand persons alone receiving re- 
lief from the City of Winnipeg, regardless of 
the thousands more who are unemployed and 
receiving no relief. My reason. for drawing 
this point to the Minister’s attention is the 
fact that it is only another instance, in my 
opinion, of the loose way in which the other 
two Board members have dealt with this whole 
matter. 

Towards the end of the Board’s sittings, 
which were held in public, the Company pre- 
sented their final brief, being a summary of 
their arguments and rebuttals, which was 
marked Exhibit No. 27; and the men also 
presented a final brief summing up the Em- 
ployees’ arguments, which is known as Exhibit 
No. 35. Herein both parties summarized their 
contentions as to why and why not the 10 per 
cent reduction should or should not go into 
effect. 

In the summary of the Company’s case in 
Exhibit No. 27 appears the following: “Gener- 
ally speaking the Company’s statements to the 
Board are in support of three propositions; 
first, the Company’s financial position is such 
that it is unable to continue paying the present 
wage scales; second, the cost of living has been 
reduced more than 10 per cent so that a de- 
crease of 10 per cent in the nominal wages 
or salaries of its employees will not involve 
any decrease in the real wages and conse- 
quently the reduction will not adversely affect 
the employees’ standard of living; third, in 
asking its employees to accept a decrease in 
wages the Company is simply doing what a 
number of industries have already done and 
are doing practically in every country in the 
world, the general trend of wages all over the 
world being downwards.” 

Then the Company in its brief, which is 
Exhibit 27, goes on to elaborate the three 
points upon which they claim they are entitled 
to reduce the men’s wages, and dealing with 
the reduction in receipts have the following 
to say: “It goes without saying that the de- 
crease in receipts is due to a decrease in traffic, 
and naturally the decrease in traffic has made 
it possible to curtail service, with the result 
that to some extent it has been possible to 
offset the decrease in passenger receipts by 


decrease in operating expenses. Furthermore, 
the Company has been obliged because of the 
diminution in revenue to put into effect econ- 
omies wherever possible, and this has included 
the extension of the one-man operation.” 

Here we see the admission by the Company 
of the men’s contention that all economies 
effected have been at the expense of the Em- 
ployees by reducing their numbers and by 
further extending the one-man car service, 
thereby having one man do the work formerly 
done by two men with the man only receiving 
53 cents per hour more for the displacement 
of his fellow worker, . 

In this same brief, in dealing with the con- 
tention of the Employees that in reducing 
their hours in order to employ more men they 
have accepted a 124 per cent reduction in 
wages which equals the reduction in the cost 
of living which has taken place and which the 
Lasour Gazette shows as 13 per cent, the 
Company has the following to say:— 

“The men in their arguments have placed 
considerable stress on the fact that during the 
summer they have been working on a seven- 
hour day, and rather urged the point that in 
going to the seven-hour day they have al- 
ready accepted the equivalent of a 124 per 
cent decrease. No doubt it was a nice thing 
for the men to go to a seven-hour day last 
spring in order to keep in employment a num- 
ber of trainmen who otherwise would have 
been out of work. They cannot be criticized 
for this action, but so far as the Company is 
concerned no saving in operating expenses re- 
sulted from this change, and consequently this 
change did not in any way serve or help the 
railway utility improve or cope with its prob- 
lem of decreasing revenue. Only a decrease in 
the rate per hour will accomplish this. We 


wish to make it clear, and have already 


stressed the point, that the financial condition 
of the railway ts such that we are obliged to 
reduce operating costs, and tt 1s for this reason 
that we have asked the men to accept a 10 per 
cent decrease in wages.” 

Here is a straight admission by the Com- 
pany that it was their financial position that 
caused them to seek this cut, and not the de- 
crease in the cost of living. Yet the majority 
members of the Board base their whole con- 
tention in recommending this reduction on 
the lower cost of living, to which I cannot 
subscribe. 

In rebuttal to those final arguments sub- 
mitted by the Company the Employees, in 
Exhibit No. 35, have the following to say:— 

“In summing up our case we hope the Board 
will realize the importance of the various points 
we have made, which are as follows:— 


Ist. We desire this Board to note that the 
Company has failed to offset our evidence that 
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the employees in reducing their hours of labour 
in order to give employment in these abnormal 
times to a larger number of men, have in so 
doing voluntarily reduced their daily or weekly 
wages by 124 per cent, which, as we have shown 
very clearly in our main brief, takes care of 
the 13 per cent decrease in the cost of living 
which the Labour Gazette shows has taken 
place since last year when the Donovan Board 
declared ‘Our Wages were Fair and Reason- 
able’ 
2nd. We submit that the Company has failed 
to disprove our contention that prices will rise, 
thus offsetting the present lopsided reduction 
in the cost of living which is largely accounted 
for by the fall in the prices of farm products, 
because: 
(a) We cannot produce vegetables in Canada 
during the winter and will therefore 
have to import same from the U.S.A., 
where at present the Canadian dollar is 
at a discount of from 10 per cent to 
12 per cent, on top of which must be 
added the tariff duties imposed by our 
Government on such imports; 
(b) The upward trend in the price of wheat 
will reflect itself very quickly on the 
prices of all other commodities. 
3rd. We contend the Company has failed to 
even attack let alone upset our contention that 
to-day 640 motormen, conductors, and busmen, 
working seven hours per day in order to give 
employment to a greater number of men, are 
not only doing the work formerly done by 994 
men on an eight-hour day in the year 1927, 
but are also operating more vehicle miles; 
and that as a result of this, as pointed out on 
page 11 of Exihbit No. 15, using the figures 
presented by the Company before the Public 
Utilities Commission, The Company has Saved 
in Wages alone, through the Introduction of the 
One-man car, the sum of $2,073,573. 

4th. We contend this Board should pay 
particular attention to the claim we make in 
our original brief, Exhibit No. 16, wherein we 
point out that in no other line of industry, 
where the employees have shared the work 
available. amongst the larger number of men 
and in this way reduced their daily or weekly 
wages, as we have done, rather than throw a 
greater number of men out of employment, was 
there any attempt being made by employers 


-of labour to reduce wages. 


In this connection let us remind the Board 
members that the Company tabled an Exhibit, 
marked No. 13, which has proven our conten- 
tion. In this Exhibit No. 13 the Company 
admits that neither the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, the Canadian National Railway, the Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Company, Ser- 
vice Stations Ltd., nor the Howard Smith 
Paper Company, whose employees have reduced 
their wages as we have done by sharing the 
work amongst the greater number, have made 
any attempt to reduce wages. 

5th. We would remind the Board of the large 
contribution the employees have already been 
called upon to make through loss of gross wages 
by the introduction of the one-man car, which 
has left only a small number of men to not only 
carry on the work formerly done by two men 
operating a car, but at the same time operate 
more vehicle miles amidst greater density of 
traffic, thus reducing our relative wages, as 
brought out in pages 9, 10, 11 and 12 of our 
main brief, known as Exhibit No. 16. 


6th. We also rely upon the Board members 
agreeing with us in our contention that our 
present wages should not be reduced on the 
ground that the Company, in presenting their 
case, admit that they only make this attack 
upon our wages because they have up until now 
been unable to secure relief from the unjust 
tax placed upon their gross earnings, and other 
municipal and provincial taxes, plus unfair 
paving charges and unfair taxi competition. 

We feel confident the Board members will 
agree with us that this is a vicious principle 
to apply. It means, in other words, that the 
innocent should be slaughtered for the sins 
of the guilty! Why not place the penalty 
where it rightly belongs, instead of attempting 
to further reduce our already meagre standard 
of living? 

7th. We submit—and we hope this Board 
will not overlook the point we made at page 
14 of Exhibit No. 16—that if the Company 
needs financial relief they should get same from 
either increased fares, which will spread the 
burden over the whole car-riding public, or by 
relief from unjust taxation and unjust com- 
petition from taxis, which will spread the burden 
over the whole community, where in our opinion 
it rightly belongs, instead of attempting to 
make a reduction of 10 per cent in our wages 
on top of the 124 per cent cut we have already 
sustained by each employee working shorter 
hours, which has given employment to over 
100 men and thereby kept these men and their 
families from becoming public charges. 

8th. We would also like to again draw to the 
Board members’ attention the argument set 
forth on page 2 of Exhibit No. 17, wherein we 
contend that no person in these very trying times 
would seriously consider the Company’s proposal 
that, in order to make up for this 10 per cent 
cut in our wages the Company proposes should 
be made, we should go back to an eight-hour day 
and thereby deprive large numbers of em- 
ployees and former employees from sharing 
with us the amount of work available. 

We would further point out in this con- 
nection that the argument advanced by the 
Company that it would not mean any reduction 
in the present staff does not give a true picture 
of the situation, because there are at the 
present time hundreds of former employees 
temporarily out of employment who have been 
living in expectation of getting back to work 
now that the winter schedules will be going 
into effect, but who will be denied this work if 
the Company’s proposal to lengthen our present 
hours of labour is agreed to by the present 
employees. 

9th. We contend that the street railway busi- 
ness is not competitive—outside of the parasi- 
tical competition of the taxi cab, and we hope 
this Board will recommend to the City Council, 
the Minimum Wage Board, and the Public 
Utilities Commission that they take the neces- 
sary action to remedy same—and because of 
this we contend the wages being paid on other 
street railways either in Canada or the United 
States have no bearing upon our case. 

But, before leaving this phase of the question, 
let us again remind the Board that none of the 
street railway systems in Canada are attempt- 
ing, like our Company, to reduce the wages of 
their employees. 

10th. We hope the Board will not overlook 
the fact that insofar as the Track Department 
Employees are concerned, as we have pointed 
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out-on pages 4, 5 and 6, of Exhibit No. 16, 
these men—who are the lowest paid and who 
have also accepted reduced hours as have the 
motormen and Mechanical Department em- 
ployees, in order to keep more men in employ- 
ment—are all married men who at the present 
time are only earning from $12.65 to $17.55 
per week—and even lower than this, if it should 
rain or holidays intervene. These employees 
cannot be asked to accept the proposed re- 
duction of 10 per cent for, as will be seen in 
Exhibit No. 16, at the present time they earn 
less than what an unemployed married man re- 
ceives on city relief. 


1lth. In connection with the employees of the 
Mechanical Department, we hope the Board will 
realize, as we have pointed out in Exhibit 
No. 25, that the proposed reduction would re- 
duce our hourly wages from 6 cents to 20 cents 
per hour below the same class of labour in the 
steam railroad shops. 


12th. In conclusion, let us again say that 
having already reduced our wages by 123 per 
cent, and the Company having failed to prove 
that the cost of living has decreased any more 
than this since the Board of last year declared 
‘Our wages to be fair and reasonable, and fur- 
ther, having been awarded the right to holi- 
days with pay on principle by the Board of 
last year, we contend that instead of the Com- 
pany secking to reduce our wages they should 
be devising ways and means of putting our 
holidays with pay into effect. 

We base our contention on these grounds alone, 
aside from our other equally important rea- 
sons, as outlined in this and our main brief, 
and apart entirely from the fact that we 
never have and do not now agree that our 
wages should be governed by the cost of living, 


but rather in relation to the service we render, 


or in other words, as we have pointed out, in 
relation to what we produce with what we re- 
ceive, namely, our relative wage. 

There is just one other matter we think 
the Board members should have brought to their 
attention, and that is page 25 of the Public 
Utilities Commission’s report, filed by the Com- 
pany as Exhibit No. 4, where they say: ‘It 
is not proposed that wages or personnel should 
‘be reduced” Here we see that the Public 
Utilities Commission, which is close to the 
public on this question, realizes it would be 
wrong to reduce wages at this time, and we hope 
we have been able to show to the Board mem- 
bers that the proposed reduction in our wages 
will only make the situation worse, and that 
they will find in our favour and against the 
Company.” 

1 think that the evidence and conclusions 
appearing in the Employees’ final brief are 
justification for me dissenting from the other 
two Board members. The Company has 
based the whole of its case on its present 
financial difficulties, and the men have shown 
that they-should seek relief not by attacking 
their wages but from the sources which are 
responsible for its financial difficulties, and 
I am in hearty accord with the contention 


of the men that the wages of the Employees 
should not be reduced by 10 per cent at this 
time. 

In connection with the Gas Workers’ claims 
it was agreed before the Board that all of 
the arguments presented by the Company and 
submitted by the Employees of the Trans- 
portation, Mechanical and Track Departments 
would apply, but the Company was unable, in 
presenting the financial condition of the Gas 
Department, to show the same serious decline 
in revenue. Even the Chairman and the repre- 
sentative of the Company in their report 
recognize this where they state: “The state- 
ments submitted by the Company in con- 
nection with the Gas Department showed that 
after paying all wages, expenses, depreciation, 
and interest on bonds, they made a small 
loss, but the percentage of loss compared with 
the investment was not nearly as great as the 
Street Railway Department loss.” 


There is one point here I must stress, and 
that is that the Company’s claim in regard to 
the other Employees was based almost solely 
on ‘their financial inability to pay the present 
scale of wages, but in the year 1929 and in all 
years previous to that the Gas Department not 
only earned sufficient to meet their bond in- 
terest, and preferred stock dividends, but had 
thousands of dollars available for dividends on 
common stock. Yet all during those periods 
the Company struggled strenuously against 
giving those Gas Works Employees any in- 
crease in wages or better working conditions. 
However, immediately they experience a little 
financial reverse during the present abnormal 
year they at once claim the right to reduce 
the Employees’ wages in this Department 
also by 10 per cent. 

In the years 1926, 1927, 1928, and 1929 alone 
the Gas Works Department, after meeting 
all bonded indebtedness and paying dividends 
on their preferred stock, had the sum of 
$267,735 to distribute amongst their common 
stockholders. These figures are taken from 
Exhibit No. 33 presented by the Company. 

In view of this fact alone I cannot agree 
with the other two Board members that the 
Gas Works Employees’ already low wages 
should be reduced at this time. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) R. B. Russsx1, 


Representing the Employees, 
this 11th Day of December, 1931. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during December 
was fourteen as compared with eleven the 
preceding month. The number of workers in- 
volved and the time loss, however, showed a 
decline, owing largely to the cessation toward 
the end of November of two strikes of saw- 
mill workers on the Pacific Coast which had 
involved approximately one thousand workers 
during that month. In comparison with the 
figures for December, 1930, almost twice as 
many strikes and lockouts were recorded, a 
corresponding increase appearing in the num- 
ber of workers involved and the time loss 
incurred. 








Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 

*Dec., 1931.. 14 1,268 14, 927 

*Nov., 1931. . 11 1,660 22,489 

Dec., 1930. . 8 723 8,661 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. "A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration, and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are included in the published record only 
when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported | are mentioned in this*article as ‘minor dis- 
putes.”’ 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


Six disputes, involving approximately 480 
workers, were carried over from November, 
and eight disputes commenced during Decem- 
ber. Of the fourteen disputes in progress dur- 
ing the month, eight were recorded as ter- 
minated, four being in favour of the employers 
concerned, two in favour of the workers in- 
volved, one resulting in a compromise and the 
result of one being recorded as indefinite. At 
the end of December, therefore, there were 
six disputes recorded as strikes or lockouts, 
namely: women’s clothing factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont.; motion picture projectionists, 
Edmonton, Alta.; lumber workers, Campbell 
River, B.C.; lumber workers, Nipigon district, 
Ont.; coal miners, Robb, Alta.; and com- 
positors, Saskatoon, Sask. 


1931 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph,. 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation had been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to six such disputes, namely: motion picture 
projectionists, Ottawa, Ont., Feb. 23, 1931, one 
employer; photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., 
March 23, 1931, one employer; sawmill work- 


ers, Barnet, BC., September 238, 1931, one 
employer; photo engravers, Toronto and Lon- 
don, Ont., Montreal and Quebec, P.Q., 


Winnipeg. Man., May 4, 1931, one employer; 
motion picture projectionists, Montreal, P.Q., 
August 27, 1931, one employer; and cooks 
and waiters, Edmonton, Alta., September 29, 
1931, one employer, the last three being 
added this month. The dispute of cloak- 
makers employed by one firm in Winnipeg, 
Man., commencing October 27, 1931, and added 
to this list last month, is reported to have 
terminated early in December, and has conse- 
quently been removed from the list. 

A strike of twenty-five men’s clothing fac- 
tory workers in one establishment in Mont- 
real from November 17, 1931, to November 27, 
was reported to the Department too late to 
be included in the December issue of the 
Lasour Gazerre. The strikers demanded the 
restoration of certain working conditions which 
had been changed and the reinstatement of a 
shop steward who had been discharged. ‘These 
demands were conceded. 

A cessation of work for four days by car- 
penters and bricklayers employed on the con- 
struction of two buildings in Hamilton at the 
beginning of December, owing to changes in 

ages proposed by the contractors, has been 
reported in the press. It appears that 
negotiations between the contractors’ associa- 
tion and the various building trades unions 
regarding reductions in wages were in progress 
and that work on these two buildings 
was suspended pending the result of such 
negotiations, which resulted in the following 
changes: bricklayers reduced from $1.25 per 
hour to $1.10, carpenters from $1 per hour 
to 90 cents, tilesetters from $1.15 per hour to 
$1, sheet metal workers from $1 per hour to 
90 cents, roofers from 75 cents per hour to 
65 cents and plasterers from $1.25 per hour 
to $1.125. 

The following paragraphs give particulars re- 
garding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement :— 

CLoaKMAKERS, Toronto, Ont—In this dis- 
pute, an alleged lockout commencing Novem- 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1931 








Industry, of loss in Remarks 


occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 








(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc. 
Women’s clothing factory work- 


ers, Toronto, Ont. 200 5,200 |Alleged lockout; commenced Nov. 19, 1931; for union 
wages and working conditions; unterminated. 

Men’s clothing factory work- 125 250 |Commenced Nov. 26, 1931; against alleged viola- 

ers, Montreal, P.Q. tion of agreement; terminated Dec. 3, 1931; in 


favour of workers. 


Printing and Publishing— 


Photo-engravers, Toronto and 100 2,000 [Commenced May 4, 1931; for union agreement; 
London, Ont., Montreal and working conditions no longer affected by end of 
Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, December; in favour of employer. 

Man. 
SERVICE— 
Recreational— 

Motion picture projectionists, 44 500 |Alleged lockcut; commenced Aug. 27, 1931; re 

Montreal, P.Q. union wages and working conditions; working 


conditions no longer affected by end of December; 
in favour of employer. 


Motion picture projectionists and 7 190 |Commenced Nov. 14, 1931; for payment of wages 
musicians, Edmonton, Alta. in arrears; unterminated. 
Business— 
Cooks and waiters, Edmonton, 5 135 |Commenced Sept. 29, 1931; for union wages and 
Alta. working conditions; working conditions no longer 
affected by end of December; in favour of em- 
ployer. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during December, 1931. 


Loagaina— 
Lumber workers, Campbell 36 850 |Commenced Dec. 3, 1931; for increase in wages; 
River, B.C. unterminated. 
Lumber workers, Nipigon dis- 100 1,000 |Commenced Dec. 4, 1931; for increase in wages; 
trict, Ont. terminated Dec. 16, 1931; in favour of workers. 
Lumber workers, Nipigon dis- 100 400 |Commenced Dec. 28, 1931; for increase in wages; 
trict, Ont. unterminated. 


FIsHING AND TRAPPING— 
Fishermen, North Sydney, N.S. 240 2,500 |Commenced Dec. 3, 1931; for restoration of pre- 
vious season’s prices of fish; terminated Dee. 15, 
1931; compromise. 
Minine, Non-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— J 
Coal miners, Wayne, Alta....... 165 3830 |Commenced Dec. 7, 1931; against alleged violation 
of agreement; terminated Dec. 9, 1931; indefinite. 


Coal miners, Robb, Alta........ 90 900 |Commenced Dec. 12, 1931; against discharge of 
worker and alleged violation of agreement; un- 
terminated. 

MANUFACTURING— 

Printing and Publishing— 

Compositors (news and job), 44 660 |Alleged lockout; commenced Dec. 14, 1931; against 
Saskatoon, Sask. decrease in wages; unterminated. 
SER VICE— 

Public Administration— 

Unemployment relief workers, 12 12 |Commenced Dec. 10, 1931; for increase in piece 
Dominion, N.S. rates; terminated Dec. 11, 1931; in favour of 


employer. 
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ber 19, 1931, in two establishments in Toronto, 
and arising out of a question of union wages 
and working conditions, the union reported 
that during December two hundred workers 
were still involved. 


Men’s Crotuine Factory Workers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q.—As stated in the December issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre, this dispute, commenc- 
ing November 26, 1931, in one establishment 
in Montreal, in protest against an alleged 
violation of agreement by sending work to 
non-union shops, was terminated early in 
December, the strikers returning to work when 
the employer agreed to abide by the terms of 
the agreement. 


Puoro ENGRAVERS, TorRONTO AND LONDON, 
Ont., MonTREAL AND QUEBEC, P.Q., AND Win- 
NIPEG, Man—Conditions in this dispute which 
began May 4, 1931, the workers demanding a 
union agreement, were unchanged at the end of 
December, the union considering that the strike 
wasunterminated at the end of the month, al- 
though the employer claimed to have replaced 
the strikers shortly after the commencement 
of the dispute; but as working conditions were 
no longer affected the strike has been added 
to the list of such disputes carried elsewhere 
in this article. 


Morton Picrure Prosectionists, Monrret, 
P.Q—This dispute, which commenced August 
27, 1931, when a company operating 19 theatres 
in Montreal refused to renew the union agree- 
ment and discharged some employees, has been 
added to the list of disputes where employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected, but 
which the unions concerned have not yet de- 
clared terminated. 


Motion Picturs Prosectionists, EpMOoN- 
ton, AutA—In connection with this dispute, 
involving one theatre in Edmonton since No- 
vember 14, 1931, it is stated that operators 
in the union theatres in Edmonton have vol- 
untarily gone on the 5-day week in order that 
the motion picture projectionists on strike 
may secure some work as substitutes. At the 
end of December no termination had been re- 
ported, but the workers had been replaced. 
Two musicians were also involved. 


Cooxs & Watters, EpMonton, Atta—This 
dispute commenced on September 29, 1931, in 
one restaurant in Edmonton, the workers de- 
manding union wages and working cocditions. 
At the end of December as working condi- 
- tions were no longer affected, the dispute has 
been added to the list of strikes and lockouts 
which the union has declared unterminated 
although the employer claims to have replaced 
all the strikers. 


LumBer Workers (FALLERS AND BUCKERS), 
CAMPBELL River, B.C—On December 3, 1931, 
some thirty-six loggers employed by one com- 
pany operating near Campbell River, BC., 
went on strike, demanding an increase of 10 
cents per thousand or $4.50 per day. The 
strikers, members of the Lumber and Agricul- 
tural Workers’ Industrial Union, were in- 
structed by their officials to return to Van- 
couver. Certain other lumber companies in 
the same district were paying a slight!v higher 
wage but the difference was stated to be off- 
set by working. conditions so that the men on 
strike had been receiving rates equivalent 
to those in other camps in the district. At 
the end of the month no termination had 
been reported. 


Lumser Workers, Nipicon District, ONT. 
—(December 4, 1931, and December 28, 1931). 
The first of these disputes commenced early in 
December, when members of the Lumber and 
Agricultural Workers’ Industrial Unicon em- 
ployed by one firm operating in the Nipigon 
district went on strike to enforce their demand 
for an increase of 50 cents per double cord to $3. 
During the strike both the mounted and pro- 
vincial police were stationed in the vicinity 
of the camp and at certain railway stations, 
as the strikers were picketing those places, 
and also the employment offices at Port Ar- 
thur and Fort William and the pickets were 
reported to be threatening and molesting 
workmen. After about ten days the employer 


agreed to pay the rate demanded and’ work 


was resumed. Toward the end of the month, 
however, the union again called its members 
in these camps out on strike, demanding a 
further increase. Picketing was again resorted 
to in an effort to prevent workers being 
brought to the camps to replace the strikers 
and the employer reported that it might be 
necessary to close down the camps. At the 
end of the month the dispute was _ unter- 
minated. 


FIsHeERMEN, Nortu Sypney, N.S—Fisher- 
men ceased work on December 3, 1931, de- 
manding an increase in the rate per fish paid 
by the dealers which was lower than that paid 
during the previous season. It appears that the 
trouble was due to conditions in connection 
with the storage of the fish, which were said 
to prevent the most efficient marketing. As the 
result of the intervention of the municipal 
authorities and the Board of Trade it was 
agreed prices for fish would be increased slight- 
ly, an arrangement being made as to the 
disposal of the fish from the various boats. 
Work was therefore resumed on December 15, 
1931, and negotiations were continued as to 
further changes in marketing. 
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Coan Miners, Wayne, Atta—tThis dispute 
commenced on December 7, 1931, members of 
the Mine Workers’ Union of Canada employed 
by one company operating near Wayne, Alta., 
going on strike in protest against the dismissal 
of an employee and certain conditions alleged 
to be in violation of the agreement between 
the company and the union. The officials nego- 
tiated with the pit committee with the result 
that on December 9 work was resumed under 
the same conditions as before the strike, pend- 
ing further negotiations. Pickets had been 
stationed about the mine and police were also 
present but no disturbances were reported dur- 
ing the dispute. 


Coat Miners, Ross, Atta—On December 12, 
1931, about ninety workers, members of the 
Mine Workers’ Union of Canada, employed 
by one company operating collieries at Robb, 
Alberta, ceased work to enforce their demand 
for the reinstatement of one of their members 
who had been discharged for misconduct. It 
is also reported that complaints as to certain 
working conditions were lodged, the chief being 
in regard to the payment for safety lamps 
which was alleged to be in violation of the 
agreement in force until March 31, 1932. The 
company is stated to have offered to postpone 
the charging for lamps until the expiration of 
the agreement and then put the case before 
a board of conciliation. The strikers, however, 
refused to consider this and stationed pickets 
about the mine, and at the end of the month 
the dispute was unterminated. 
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Compositors (News AND Jos), SASKATOON, 
Sasx.—This dispute, alleged by the workers to 
be a lockout, commenced on December 14, 
1931, about forty-four workers being involved. 
The agreement between the Typographical 
Union and the newspaper involved in the 
dispute had terminated on November 30, 1931, 
and the employer had proposed a decrease in 
wages of ten per cent in the new agreement, 
other classes employed in the plant having 
previously accepted a similar decrease. Nego- 
tiations carried on between the parties for 
several weeks previously had not resulted in a 
settlement, the compositors’ offer to com- 
promise on the reduction being refused by the 
employer. The employer replaced the workers 
with non-union men. Arbitration was then dis- 
cussed but not agreed to, and at the end of 
the month no termination had been reported. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF WORKERS, DOMINION, 
NS—tThis dispute commenced on December 
10, 1931, when twelve out of the fifty men 
employed to dig sewers under the unemploy- 
ment relief agreement went on strike, demand- 
ing an increase in piece rates of payment on 
account of frozen earth. The strikers were in- 
formed by the authorities that they could 
return to work at the rate in force if they 
wished, but that no increase would be granted; _ 
and the next day the men returned with no 
change in conditions. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as _ to 

strikes and lockouts in various coun- 
tries is given in the Lasour GazerTe from 
month to month, bringing down to date that 
given in the issue for February, 1931, in the 
review of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and 
other countries, 1930. The latter review in- 
cluded a table summarizing the principal sta- 
tistics as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 
in the several countries for which such figures 
were available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries the 
latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. 


Great Britain 
The number of disputes beginning in No- 
vember was 33 and 3 were in progress from 


the previous month, making a total of 36 
disputes in progress during the month, involv- 


ing 9,200 workpeople, with a time loss of 
42,000 working days for the month. Of the 33 
disputes beginning in November, 7 were over 
proposed reductions in wages, 9 on other 
wages questions, 2 on questions as to working 
hours, 7 on questions respecting the employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons, 4 on 
other questions of working arrangements and 
4 on questions of trade union principle. Settle- 
ments were reached in 26 disputes, of which 7 
were in favour of workpeople, 9 in favour of 
employers and 10 ended in compromises; in 
the case of two other disputes work was re- 
sumed pending negotiations. 

Australia 


During the second quarter of 1931, the num- 
ber of disputes reported was 29, involving 99 
establishments, directly affecting 8,079 work- 
ers, and resulting in a total time loss of 35,- 
218 working days. The estimated loss in 
wages for the period was £35,628. 
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New Zealand 


The number of disputes reported for the 
first nine months of 1931 was 23, involving 
35 firms and 5,215 workers. The time loss for 
this period was 42,067 working days and the 
approximate loss in wages £38,078. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in Oc- 
tober was 49 and 62 were in effect at the end 
of the month. The number of workers in- 
volved in disputes in effect at the end of the 
month was 34,241, with a time loss of 1,146,- 
071 working days. 


The strike of about 2,000 longshoremen at 
Boston, Massachusetts, which began on Octo- 
ber 7 (Lasour Gazerte, November 1931, page 
1183), was not terminated until December 6. 
The strikers withdrew their demand for higher 
rates of pay for overtime than was agreed to 
for New York and the employers agreed to 
discharge the non-union strikebreakers. 

A strike of 2,500 longshoremen at Galves- 
ton, Houston, Corpus Christi and Texas City, 
ports of the state of Texas, began on October 1, 
against a reduction in wages of 20 cents per 
hour. The strike was settled on October 21, 
when an agreement was reached providing for 
a reduction of 15 cents per hour. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION BOARDS IN SPAIN 


HE Minister of Labour and Social Wel- 
fare of the Spanish Republic lately in- 
troduced legislation to provide for establish- 
ing joint trade boards or “juries” for arbitra- 
tion and conciliation. This will be of three 
types, covering respectively (1) industrial em- 
ployment (2) rural property, and (3) agricul- 
tural production and industries. The different 
occupations are classified by groups, and each 
group will have a joint trade board, which 
may, if necessary, be subdivided into sections 
for its better working. 

The joint boards will consist of six employ- 
ers and six workers with an equal number of 
substitutes; but if the board is composed of 
several sections each section will consist of 
only four employers and four workers with an 
equal number of substitutes, unless a special 
permit as obtained from the Minister of 
Labour and Social Welfare. The employers 
are elected by employers’ trade organizations, 
being those formed in accordance with the 
law and by the will of the members, and 
companies ordinarily employing not less than 
100 workers, or not less than 50 workers in 
the case of mines or isolated industries or 
intellectual professions. The workers are 
elected by workers’ organizations, which the 
Bill defines as those formed in accordance 
with the law, whose membership is composed 
exclusively of home tworkers or industrial 
workers, and whose aim is the defence of their 
occupational interests. In agriculture, em- 
ployers’ associations are those formed by per- 
sons engaged in farming on their own account 
for the purpose of protecting their interests 
and companies employing over 50 workers on 
their farms, while workers’ associations are 
those formed by agricultural workers who are 
paid for their work for not less than 100 days 
in the year. 
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The employers and workers on the joint 
boards are elected by the employers’ and 
workers’ associations in each industry, trade, 
service or group of occupations registered in a 
list compiled by the Minister of Labour and 
Social Welfare. The president and vice-presi- 
dent will be elected by the unanimous vote of 
the employer iand worker members. If they 
fail to agree, the Minister of Labour and 
Social Welfare will select a president from 
among three candidates nominated by the 
employers, the workers, and the delegate of 
the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare 
respectively. The secretaries will be ap- 
pointed by the Ministry and candidates must 
be prepared to pass an examination. 

The Bill defines the functions of the Joint 
boards as being to fix the general conditions 
of employment, wages, minimum duration of 
contracts, and regulation of holidays in each 
trade or occupation, and also the housing 
conditions of the workers in agriculture; to 
settle questions referred to them concerning 
the payment of overtime and any differences 
that may arise with respect to obligations 
under contracts of employment, unless the 
sum involved in the dispute is under 2,500 
pesetas; to avert disputes between capital and 
labour by trying to establish an agreement; to 
watch over the enforcement of social legisla- 
tion; to draw up a register; and to propose 
to the Government ‘any technical measures 
considered. useful. 

The decisions of the joint boards must be 
taken by an absolute majority of the em- 
ployers and workers at a first sitting and by a 
majority of the members present at a second. 
The president has not the right to vote unless 
a majority is not reached at the second sitting. 
He is entitled, however, to propose comprom- 
ises with a view to settling differences and 
to obtain any information he considers neces- 
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sary from the employers and workers on the 
board. 

An appeal is allowed against the decisions 
of the joint boards. This appeal must be sub- 
mitted to the provincial inspector of factories 
and the Ministry of Labour and Social Wel- 
fare within twenty-four hours of the decision. 
Individual appeals may be submitted to the 
Ministry within ten days. If no protest or 
lawful objection has been made against the 
decision of the board, the agreement comes 
into force on the expiration of this time 
hmit. When the time limit has expired, the 
factory inspector must transmit the decision 
to the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare 
which, after consulting the Labour Council, 
takes a decision that is enforceable without 
possibility of appeal. 

The joint boards or sections may designate 
from among their members factory inspectors 
with the same powers as the officers of the 
Factory Inspection Service. The reports of 
the offences and contraventions they note are 
sent to the joint board concerned, which may 
impose penalties by the same procedure as 
that fixed for the general inspection service. 

Any difference to which an industrial dis- 
pute may give rise, and any decision of the 
workers to declare a strike or of the employ- 
ers to stop their undertaking must be com- 
municated to the joint board, which will 
consider how to establish agreement between 
the parties. If this formality is not observed, 


the following time limits are fixed before 
the strike or lockout may be declared: eight 
days if the strike or lockout entails depriva- 
tion of light or a suspension of railway traffic 
or if it results in leaving sick persons and 
hospitals without assistance; one day in the 
case of a stoppage of tramways or if the strike 
or lockout will deprive the population of a 
town of its food supply; 48 hours in all other 
cases. 

The Bill prescribes the procedure to be 
followed by the joint boards in their efforts 
to prevent or settle disputes. Leaders or pro- 
moters of a strike and employers who infringe 
the provisions of the Bill relating to the time 
limit for the declaration of a stoppage and the 
obligation to communicate their differences 
to the joint board, are liable to a fine and 
even imprisonment. Similarly, trade associa- 
tions failing to comply with the law are liable 
to the penalties laid down in the Trade Asso- 
ciations Act. The Bill provides for the disso- 
lution of the joint boards if the agreements 
they establish are likely to produce an illegal 
situation or disturbance of public order; and 
the members are liable to administrative pen- 
alties for misconduct or acts likely to injure 
the trade interests entrusted to them. 

The term of office of the members of a joint 
board is three years and they are re-eligible 
by the same procedure as when they were first 
appointed. 


Wage Rates in United States in 1931 


Union wage rates per hour in time-work 
trades in the United States were slightly 
higher, on the average, on May 15, 1931, than 
on the same date in 1930, and were higher 
than in any preceding year. The survey of 
union scales of wages and hours of labour by 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics shows that, 
for all trades covered, the average rate was 
$1 +254 in 1931 as compared with $1.25 in 
1930, an increase of 0:4 per cent. Of the 69 
individual time-work trades covered by the 
survey, 45 showed increases in rates, 23 showed 
decreases, and one remained unchanged. Aver- 
age full-time working hours per week de- 
clined from 43-9 in 1930 to 43-6 in 1931. Fig- 
ured on a weekly basis, union wage rates in 
time-work trades have not increased to the 
same extent that hourly rates have, because 
of reductions in working hours. 

Average hourly wages in two departments 
of the iron and steel industry—blast furnaces 


and Bessemer converters—showed an increase 
on March 31, 1931, over the rates paid in 
March, 1929, according to the latest biennial 
survey made by the Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics of wages in that industry. The rates for 
blast furnaces was 55-1 cents in 1931 and 52-8 
in 1929, and in Bessemer converters, 66-4 cents 
in 1931 and 64-3 in 1929. A shight reduction 
was shown for open-hearth furnaces, in which 
the rate on March 31, 1931, was 70-3 cents 
as compared with 71-4 cents in March, 1929. 
Average weekly earnings in both blast fur- 
naces, and open-hearth furnaces were lower 
in, 1931 than in 1929, while in Bessemer con- 
verters they were higher. Reductions took 
place in average full-time hours per week in 
all three departments between 1929 and 1931; 
in blast furnaces, from 60-7 to 57-2; in Besse- 
mer converters, from 53-7 to 53-3; in open- 
hearth furnaces, from 57-7 to 53:8. (Monthly 
Labour Review, November, 1930). 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


Minimum Number of Employees for Various Occupations Coming 


Under the Act 


HE Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
New Brunswick recently announced chan- 
ges in Regulations 1 and 2 under the Act. 
Regulation 1, as amended, re-groups the in- 
dustries under the Act in a new classification, 
the occupations covered now being divided 
into five classes instead of seven as formerly. 
Regulation 2 (with regulations 16, 17 and 
21, which are amendments to Regulation 2) is 
repealed, and the following regulation is sub- 
stituted therefor :— 


REGULATION 2 


Where not more workmen than the number 
set opposite to the names of an industry men- 
tioned in the schedules below are usually em- 
ployed therein, such industry is hereby ex- 
cluded from the scope of Part 1 of the Act, 
and is withdrawn from the class in Regulation 
1 in which it would otherwise be included; sub- 
ject, however, to any conditions attached to 
such industry or to any conditions contained in 
the schedules and subject to the other regula- 


tions of the Board, so far as SePaRIH 

Fishing . 50 

Mining, including ‘prospecting or develop: 
ing work . 

“Any ship, tug, dredge, boat or any "other 
vessel, owned, managed or controlled in 
the Province of New Brunswick that is 
engaged in any business that takes it 
without the boundaries of the Province 

..500 men.” 


Provided, however, that this Regulation does 
not apply to any ship, tug, dredge, boat or any 
other vessel that may be owned, managed, or 
controlled by His Majesty the King as repre- 
sented by the Government of the Dominion of 
Canada in the person of the Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries and under the control or man- 
agement of the agent of the Department of 
Marine and Fisheries having jurisdiction over 
the Province of New Brunswick. 

Hand laundries .. .. Y. Tazo 

Any boat or_vessel, owned, managed or con- 
trolled in the Province of New Brunswick en- 
gaged in carrying freight, cargo or passengers 
from one part of the Province to another part 
of the Province .. a TS 

Aerial flying, testing, demonstrating; ‘carry- 
ing of passengers or freight, either by aero- 
plane or other means of aerial transportation, 
including the carrying on or work in connec- 
tion with an aerodrome and all work inci- 
dental thereto .. Tes - enh 


Mothers’ Allowances in Nova Scotia 


By an Order in Council issued at Halifax 
on December 17, 1931, the Hon. John Doull, 
attorney general of Nova Scotia, was design- 
ated as the minister in charge of the admin- 
istration of the Mothers’ Allowances Act 
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(Lasour Gazette, July, 1931, page 858). The 
benefits that have already resulted from the 
Act during the short period of its operation 
are enumerated in the Glace Bay Gazette, 
December 24, as follows:— 

“The great improvement noticeable in the 
health, appearance and general attitude to- 
ward life on the part of many mothers who 
are beneficiaries under this Act; cheerfulness 
and hopefulness have replaced discouragement 
and despondency, which in some cases border- 
ed on despair. A similar improvement is seen 
in the health and appearance of the children, 
in their more regular attendance, and cor- 
responding progress, at school; this is doubt- 
less due to more nourishing food and better 
clothing. The third, and perhaps the most 
important aspect of all, is that of the re- 
establishment of homes which had _ been 
broken up prior to the adoption of this Act; 
in many of these cases the children had been 
separated from each other, and their mother, 
for some years; in a great many instances the 
mother had been forced to be out of her home 
all day, trying to earn the needed, support for 
herself and children, thus making it impossible 
for her to give them the care and supervision 
which they needed.” 





The Saskatchewan Power Commission has 
issued new Regulations under the Electrical 
Licensing Act, governing examinations for 
journeymen; electricians’ fees, etc.; supply 
houses; contractors; licenses, permits, and 
identification cards, with rules for their dur- 
ation, renewal, suspension and cancellation; 
inspectors and assistant inspectors; standards 
of inspection; service of notices and orders; 
dangerous equipment, etc. 





The Province of Quebec Safety League has 
undertaken a special campaign for reducing 
accidents of every kind during the coming 
year. In the sphere of industrial accidents an 
Engineers’ Institute is being established with 
a view of obtaining co-operation in formulat- 
ing safety codes; of investigating engineering 
problems Hvolved in accident prevention ; of 
studying accident prevention in specific in- 
dustries; of organizing regional safety confer- 
ences; and of promoting accident prevention in 
engineering colleges. 

While details of the new organization are 
ready they will be submitted later to the 
members of the league. 
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CHILD PROTECTION AND MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Si ee annual report of the Bureau of Child 
Protection of Saskatchewan, including 
the report of the Old Age Pensions Branch, 
has been published recently, both reports be- 
ing for the fiscal year ending April 30, 1931. 
The information as to old age pensions is 
given elsewhere in the Lasour GazerrtTs, in the 
regular quarterly reports on this subject. 
Mothers’ Allowances in Saskatchewan are 
administered by the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Child Protection, who is appointed 
under the Childrens’ Protection Act. Under 
the provisions of the Mothers’ Allowance Act 
of 1922 (now incorporated in the Child Wel- 
fare Act) the Legislature makes an annual 
grant, expended in monthly payments, in 
order to provide support or partial support 
for the dependent children under sixteen years 
of any woman who by reason of poverty is 
unable to take proper care of her child or 
children. The icommissioner has authority 
in regard to all applications for allowances, 
subject to the Minister in charge of the Act. 
The report points out that in Saskatchewan 
the Bureau takes care of child welfare work 
that is usually looked after by private and 
voluntary agencies in the older provinces and 
in most of the United States. As a result the 
Department has to assume an immense 
amount of child welfare work that im older 
provinces is looked after privately. Sugges- 
tions for broadening the scope of the present 
legislation are made in the report as follows:— 
“ Hundreds of homes are being kept together 
through the Mothers’ Allowances and the 
Bureau is using its staff to assist in keeping 
families together in every possible case. In 
some jurisdictions they have private child 
caring agencies and family welfare associations 
working in very close co-ordination and it 
would appear that the scope of this depart- 
ment may in the future have to be broadened 
out a little to include child and family welfare. 
One recommendation along this line would be 
to drop the name of Mothers’ Allowances and 
call them Children’s Allowances and make 
provision for payment of such allowances to 
fathers in certain cases where mothers have 
died or become incapacitated. During the last 
year there have been a great many cases where 
fathers have asked for assistance under such 
circumstances and nothing could be done for 
them except perhaps to remove the children. 
We always hesitate to remove children merely 
for reasons of poverty. We have had to exert 
very heavy pressure on the municipalities dur- 
ing the year to see that such families received 
help. Now that many of the municipalities 


are in very distressing circumstances it is go- 
ing to be difficult for them to extend such 
help. 

“ Another suggestion that would allow us to 
help needy families, where the monthers’ allow- 
ance is not appropriate, would be to provide 
for temporary guardianship. A child could be 
committed as a ward for say a year, and the 
parent could be paid a little for keeping it, 
and after the period stated it would automatic- 
ally revert to the parents.” 

Since the Child Welfare Department has 
been in operation in the province 3,945 child- 
ren have been made permanent wards either 
by surrender by the parents or through court 
orders. This number does not include those 
made wards of children’s aid societies in the 
province. The total number of wards as at 
April 80, 1931, including those of Children’s 
Aid Societies was 1,524, and there are 1,030 
children in foster homes which are regularly 
inspected. During the year there were 336 
wards discharged and the number of commit- 
ments totalled 295. 

Mothers’ Allowances—The report of the 
Mothers’ Allowance branch outlines the work 
performed during the year. As in former 
years the amount expended shows the same 
steady increase, which, it is pointed out, was 
to be expected owing to the general economic 
situation. However, a study of the statistics 
since January, 1928, indicates that the amount 
expended per child has remained consistent. 

“In checking over the applications for 
allowance,” the report states, “it is very 
noticeable that many mothers are receiving the 
allowance on account of their husbands being 
convicted for a term of seven months for mak- 
ing or selling imtoxicating liquor. During the 
year no less than 95 applications were received 
and the sum of $19,500 was expended to sup- 
port the families of men who were also re- 
ceiving their board and lodging at the expense 
of the Government.” 

The number of widows receiving allowances 
as at April, 1931, was 1,633; the number of 
dependants, 494; the number of guardians, 56, 
total number of children under sixteen years 
of age, 6,590. During the fiscal year ended 
April, 1931, the total amount paid in allow- 
ances was $544,250; the average paid per 
recipient was $22.34; and the average paid per 
child was $7.63. 

Other phases of the Bureau’s work include: 
juvenile offenders, mental defectives, legal 
adoption of children, children of unmarried 
parents, blind and deaf children, and the activi- 
ties of Children’s Aid Societies. 
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CHILD LABOUR LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1931 


sala he National Child Labour Committee 

(New York) recently issued summaries of 
legislation enacted, and of legislation de- 
feated, by the legislatures of the various 
States of the American Union during 1981. 
The legislation enacted was briefly as fol- 
lows :— 


Alabama—tThe school-leaving age of child- 
ren receiving permits to work on leaving 
school was raised from 14 to 16 years, but 
permits may be issued to children over 14 
for work outside school hours provided that 
their work is satisfactory. The workmen’s 
Compensation Act was amended to provide 
for payment of double rates of compensation 
to minors who are illegally employed. 


Colorado—The ‘Federal (Child Labour 
Amendment was ratified (The proposed amend- 
ment was noted in the Lasour GaAzErTE at 
the time of its passage by the United States 
House and Senate, May, 1924, page 446; 
August, 1924, page 630). 


Connecticut-—The school attendance law, 
which requires work permits for all children 
between 14 and 16 years of age, was ex- 
tended to cover work of all kinds. 


Delaware—The minimum age for employ- 
ment in canneries was raised from 12 to 14 
years. 

Maine—Eniployment in or about motion 
picture projection booths was prohibited for 
children under 16 years.. The act govern- 
ing hours of work was modified so as to 
allow children under 16 years of age to work 
54 hours in laundries. Formerly laundries 
were on ithe 8-hour day list for children under 
16. 

Massachusetts—The apprenticeship law 
was amended to prohibit the full-time em- 
ployment of any woman or child in any 
establishment for no other compensation 
than instruction in a particular trade or line 
of employment. 

Michigan.—The workmen’s compensation 
law was amended to extend the provision 
for additional compensation in «ase of 
illegal employment to all minors under 18. 
Formerly only minors between 16 and 18 
were eligible. 


Nebraska—The law governing night work 
was weakened by an amendment allowing 
women and girls over 16 years to work until 
12.30 am. instead of 10 p.m. 


New Jersey—The ieducational require- 
ments for children leaving school for work 


were raised. (A commission is engaged in 
examining the problem of migratory child- 
ren in this State). 


New Mexico—Provision was made for 
checking violation of the Child Labour Law. 


New York—An amendment to the 48- 
hour law for women and girls over 16 years 
employed in mercantile establishments re- 
duces the amount of overtime allowed from 
78 hours to 25 hours a year, with extra pro- 
vision for inventory taking and for Christ- 
mas week. Except during Christmas week, 
no working day is to exceed 10 hours and 
no week, 54 hours. 


North Carolina—Children under 16 are 
prohibited from employment in running 
elevators, around exposed electric ‘wires, 
in the manufacture, preparation or use of 
any poisonous substance or gas or explo- 
sive, or in the oiling or cleaning in motion 
of such machinery as the State Child Wel- 
fare Commission shall designate as hazardous. 
The S-hour day and 48-hour week are ex- 
tended to all children under 16 in the occu- 
pations covered by the child labour law with 
the exception of boys over 14 in certain cases 


of poverty. 
Working hours for women and girls over 
16 in factories, maufacturing establish- 


ments and mills are restricted to 11 hours a 
day and 55 hours a week. All restrictions 
on hours for men and boys over 16 are re- 
moved, also for such boys between 14 and 
16 years as are exempted from the 48-hour law. 
Girls between 16 and 18 years are prohibited 
from working after 9 p.m. and before 6 a.m. 
in factories, mills, canneries, workshops or 
manufacturing establishments. Boys between 
14 and 16 are allowed to distribute news- 
papers and magazines over fixed routes after 
5 am. and before 8 p.m. but not for more 
than 4 hours a day or 24 hours a week. 
Under the former law, which still applies 
to boys between 12 and 14, street work was 
prohibited after 7 p.m. and before 6 a.m., 
but the number of working hours in addition 
to school attendance was not limited. 


Oregon —An apprenticeship commission was 
established with regulations for apprentice- 
ship of boys over 16 years for periods of not 
less than two months; apprentices are re- 
quired to attend school or training courses 
at least four hours a week. 


Pennsylvania—A new law controls the em- 
ployment of migratory children. 
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Double compensation must be paid in re- 
spect to children illegally employed and who 
meet with accidents. 

Rhode Island—A 48-hour week was es- 
tablished and night work prohibited after 
10 p.m. for women and girls over 16 years, 
but the maximum working day of 10 hours 
was not reduced. The law governing the 
employment of children in theatres was 
weakened by an amendment allowing resident 
children of any age to appear in dancing, 
musical or theatrical performances on any 
day when schools are not in session except 
Sunday if accompanied by a parent or guard- 
lan, on permit from the mayor. (The former 
law prohibited the appearance of resident 
children under 16 years of age, at any time). 

South Dakota—Provision was made for 
enforcing the existing laws relating to the 
employment of women and children. 

Texas—Minors, whether legally or ille- 
gally employed are entitled to the benefits 


of the workmen’s compensation law and in 
computing their compensation consideration 
may be given to any increase in earnings 
which might have been expected under nor- 
mal conditions. Formerly minors illegally em- 
ployed were excluded from the benefits of 
the Act. 


Vermont.—Penalties for those who cause a 
child not to attend school were raised. 
Vocational school pupils over 14 years of age 
may be legally employed as part of their 
training. The commissioner of industries was 
authorized to refuse to grant work permits 
on grounds of physical unfitness. 


Wisconsin—In the case of young workers 
permanently disabled, weekly earnings shall 
be on the basis of the earnings which such 
an employee, if not disabled, would probably 
have earned at the age of 27 years. Formerly 
probably earnings at 21 years was the basis. 





Labour Legislation of Venezuela 


Labour Legislation of Venezuela is the sub- 
ject of the third of a series of bulletins on 
labour legislation in the Latin American 
countries, now in course of publication by the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics 
(Bulletin No. 549). On July 28, 1923, Vene- 
zuela enacted a labour law dealing with work- 
men’s compensation, wages, employment of 
women and children, hours of labour, settle- 
ment of labour disputes, and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations. The law covers all 
public or private enterprises and establish- 
ments, irrespective of their nature, which exist 
at the present time in the Republic or which 
may be established in the future, including 
mining and industrial enterprises, agricultural 
and stock-raising undertakings, and mercantile 
establishments. 

Under the workmen’s compensation pro- 
visions owners of enterprises employing 25 
wage earners or more, who are not expressly 
exempted, are required to pay the wage earn- 
ers, salaried employees, and apprentices in 
their employ compensation for industrial 
accidents and occupational diseases arising out 
of and in the course of employment, irrespec- 
tive of any fault or negligence on the part of 
the workers, employees, or apprentices. The 
following classes are among those exempted : 
occasional workers; home workers, employers 
recelving more than 600 bolivars (a bolivar 
represents about 20 cents in Canadian cur- 
rency); fishermen and farm and forest work- 


ers. (Employees in industries that are recog- 
nized as specially hazardous are covered by 
special legislation). The scale of compen- 
sation is based upon the earnings of the in- 
jured employee at the time of his death. 

In regard to wages, the fixing of the amoun: 
is left to be arranged between employers and 
workers without interference. Wages must be 
paid in legal currency either daily or weekly 
at the latest, unless an agreement has been 
made for longer periods. No other form of 
payment is permitted. In no case may wages 
be paid in places of recreation, taverns, 
saloons, or grocery stores. 

No children under 14 years of age are to 
be allowed to work in industrial establish- 
ments or mining enterprises. The working day 
of minors over 14 and under 18 years of age 


~ shall not exceed 6 hours and shall be divided 


into periods of three hours with an interval 
of at least an hour, during which they may 
leave the place of employment to eat or to 
rest. 

Women and minors may be employed only 
between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. Young persons 
between 14 and 18 may not be employed in 
-mines, foundries, or in work in which their 
lives are endangered or in which their norma! 
physical development is hindered or retarded. 
Women are prohibited from working under- 
ground in mines. No wage earner or salaried 
employee may work longer than nine hours a 
day in the enterprises or establishments sub- 
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ject to this law. Work which requires longer 
time must be performed by employees or work- 
men other than those who have worked for 
nine hours. Every agreement which provides 
for a longer workday is void. However, 
workers who are employed by the job or by 
the piece are permitted to devote more than 
nine hours daily to the work assigned to them 
if they so desire, but they need not be re- 
quired to perform in one day work which 
normally requires more than nine hours’ work 
to complete. 

The hours of labour underground in mines 
are as follows: “The working day shall not ex- 
ceed eight hours and shall be divided into 
three shifts of 8 hours each, or 4 shifts of 6 
hours each, according to circumstances. The 
hours of shifts to begin and stop shall be fixed 
by the regulations governing mining enter- 
prises. A sufficient number of miners, fore- 
men, and superintendents shall be employed 
in each shift.” 

The governors of the States and of the 
Federal District or the Federal Territories are 


to act as arbitrators to settle differences as re- 
gards working days, maximum length thereof, 
workmen’s compensation, and wages, provided 
such disputes are voluntarily submitted to them 
by the employers and workers and when a 
shutdown of one or more industries is anti- 
cipated. The decision of the arbitrator may 
be appealed by either of the parties to the 
Minister of Interior Relations, whose decision 
shall be final. If the parties fail to agree to 
submit the question to arbitration, either one 
has a right to appeal to the courts. 

The Venezuelan labour law provides that 
organizations of employers and workers shall 
not affiliate with foreign organizations, nor 
shall they send delegates to international con- 
gress, without the previous consent of the 
Federal Executive. 

Provision is made for the establishment of a 
labour bank, with a capital or six million 
bolivars, its main purpose being to enable 
workers to acquire their own homes. 





BRITISH ENQUIRY ON HOURS OF SHOP ASSISTANTS 


| 1930 the British House of Commons ap- 
pointed a Select Committee to consider and 
report upon proposals for limiting the hours of 
shop assistants and improving the conditions 
of their employment. This committee present- 
ed its report in December, 1931. It was found 
that the only direct statutory limitation on the 
working hours of these employees was the 
provision, originally made in the Shop Hours 
Regulation Act, 1886, and now embodied in 
the Shops Act, 1912, limiting the hours of 
young persons under 18 employed in shops to 
74 a week, inclusive of meal-times. Other Acts, 
however, regulate the closing time of shops, 
either generally or in particular trades, and 
thereby indirectly limit to some extent the 
hours of shop assistants; they also require that 
meal intervals (half an hour for tea, and three 
quarters of an hour for lunch if taken on the 
premises, or one hour if it is not) should be 
allowed, and require the provision of seats for 
female shop assistants. The employment of 
children of school age, between 12 and 14, is 
often regulated by local by-laws; such children 
are usually employed for the delivery of news- 
papers and milk in the morning and evening. 

The Report also deals with the present posi- 
tion in foreign countries and in the British 
Dominions. 

The Report then deals, in detail, with the 
present hours of employment in the distri- 
butive trades in this country, distinguishing 


normal hours of work; overtime; juvenile em- 
ployment; and the hours worked by women. 
Details are given of the long hours worked in 
many shops; a working week of over 60 hours 
was found to be quite common. The probable 
effects of a 48-hour week on wages, employ- 
ment, and prices are considered; also its effects 
on the organisation of work in shops, and the 
methods of its application to various kinds of 
trade. Another section of the Report deals 
with the health and welfare of shop assistants, 
under such headings as statistics of mortality, 
and general condition of health; provision of 
seats; heating, lighting, and ventilation; meal 
intervals, etc. 


Recommendations 


The general conclusions reached by the Com- 
mittee are summarized in the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette as follows:— 

The normal hours of employment of all shop 
assistants (with a few exceptions, stated in the 
Report) should be limited to 48 per week; 
“hours of employment” being defined as the 
time during which the employee is at the dis- 
posal of the employer, excluding the statutory 
intervals for meals. 

In trades where there is a reasonable demand 
for hours in excess of 48 per week, a fixed 
amount of overtime should be allowed through- 
out the trade; this overtime should be paid for 
at not less than time-and-a-quarter. The prim- 
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ary decision as to the trades in which overtime 
should be allowed, and its amount, should be 
placed in the hands of the Local and National 
Advisory Boards referred to below. 

Each local authority responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the Shops Act should appoint a 
Local Advisory Board, consisting of equal 
numbers of representatives of employers and 
employed, under a chairman appointed by the 
local authority. The duties of Local Advisory 
Boards should be to make recommendations to 
local authorities on all matters connected with 
the administration of shops legislation, or upon 
any matters of a local character affecting the 
distributive trades. 

The Home Secretary and the Secretary of 
State for Scotland should set up a National 
Advisory Board in each country, consisting of 
equal numbers of employers and employed. 
The duties of the National Advisory Boards 
should be:—(a) to advise and make recom- 
mendations to the Secretary of State on any 
matters connected with the administration of 
the Shops Acts, or affecting shops or shop 
assistants, and any matters referred to them by 
Local Advisory Boards; (b) to endeavour to 
promote uniformity of conditions, so far as 
may be practicable, in areas of similar type; 
(c) to advise the Secretary of State on pro- 


visional Orders of local authorities in all cases 
where there is disagreement between the local 
representatives of employers and employed. 

Provisions similar to those in the Factory 
and Workshop Act, 1901, which deal with con- 
ditions relating to health and welfare, and 
powers of inspectors, should be extended to 
shops and warehouses. Also, to overcome the 
prevailing encouragement of disuse of the seats 
provided for assistants, notices should be 
posted in every shop stating that the seats are 
intended to be used whenever possible. 

The Committee insist strongly on the need 
for strict enforcement of the Early Closing 
Acts, also of the provisions regarding the 
statutory meal times of shop assistants, and 
half-holiday regulations. They believe, indeed, 
that the time has come for a still further 
limitation of the hours during which shops may 
be open; and they would like to see the Shops 
Act, 1912, amended so as to enable local 
authorities to make closing orders for an earlier 
hour than 7 p.m. They support the movement 
for the enforced Sunday closing of shops, and 
consider that a stricter statutory regulation of 
street trading is necessary. Legislation for 
special groups of workers, such as juveniles, 
errand boys and girls, etc., is, in their opinion, 
desirable in some cases. 


Estimate of Mineral Production of Canada in 1931 


QO WING to the drastic reduction in metal 

prices and on account of a lessened de- 
mand for non-metallic minerals and structural 
materials, the total value of the mineral pro- 
duction of Canada in 1931 amounted to $227,- 
769,000 as against $279,873,578, in 1930, accord- 
ing to a report just issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Gold production, however, stimulated by 
lower commodity prices and the present ex- 
change situation, increased 27-5 per cent over 


1930 and assisted materially in offsetting the - 


loss occasioned by the general drop in metal 
prices. Metals as a group were valued at 
$116,431,000 as against $142,743,764 in 1930. 
Fuels, consisting of coal, natural gas, and crude 
petroleum totalled $55,531,000 a decline of 18 
per cent from the previous year. Other non- 
metallics including asbestos, gypsum, salt, feld- 
Spar, magnesite, sodium sulphate and many 
minor minerals were valued at $10,958,000 as 
compared with $15,217,864 in 1930. Structural 
materials such as cement, lime, stone, sand and 
gravel, and the various clay products totalled 
$44,849,000, a decrease of 16°5 per cent from 
the preceding twelve months. 


Canada’s sixteen leading mineral products 
representing 98 per cent of the total mineral 
production in 1931 were as follows: gold, $55,- 
395,000; coal, $41,320,000; copper, $23,772,000; 
sand and gravel and stone, $17,470,000; 
cement, $15,722,000; nickel, $14,697,000; natural 
gas, $9,645,000; clay products, $8,626,000; lead, 
$7,241,000; zinc, $6,019,000; silver, $5,984,000; 


asbestos, $4,611,000; petroleum, $4,566,000; 
lime, $3,031,000; salt, $2,315,000; gypsum, 
$2,018,000. 





The American Federation of Labour an- 
nounces that opposition will be offered to the 
passage of a measure now before the United 
States Congress which would define “ vagrants ” 
as being “persons over the age of seventeen 
years who have not sufficient means to 
maintain themselves or their families, who live 
idle and without employment, and who are 
able to work and refuse to work.” The Feder- 
ation claims that while such a law might be 
of use in the war against bootleggers and gam- 
blers, it might also be used against strikers and 
unemployed persons, and was in conflict with 
the principle that accused persons are presumed 
to be innocent until they are proved guilty. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Accident Compensation for Relief Workers 
in British Columbia 


The position of workmen employed in relief 
work in British Columbia in regard to com- 
pensation for industrial accidents was stated 
recently by the Hon. W. A. McKenzie, pro- 
vincial Minister of Labour and chairman of 
the unemployment committee of the provin- 
cial cabinet. Such employees, he said, are 
covered by the provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of the Province, and de- 
ductions are made from their subsistence 
allowances at the rate of 1 cent a day towards 
the cost of medical aid. 

Mr. McKenzie pointed out further that the 
receipt of workmen’s compensation benefits 
was not in itself a barrier to assistance in 
relief matters, and that each individual case 
was treated on its merits, 

Under the act, the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board has no authority to increase the 
payment of 624 per cent of the allowance 
received by the worker in such cases. This, 
in the case of a man on relief work on a 
provincial undertaking, applies only on the $2 
a day subsistence allowance he receives for 
this work. When injured on relief work, the 
applicant will receive the usual ration of earn- 
ings lost, and in necessitous cases will also 
receive whatever further aid is necessary for 
himself and his family by means of direct 
relief, 

Mr. McKenzie explained that the Govern- 
ment had set up no hard and fast rule in 
such cases, but treated each on its own merits. 
Similarly, where the allowance in respect to 
dependants of a wage-earner employed on 
relief work is found to be insufficient for the 
reasonable sustenance of his family, direct 
relief has also been resorted to to take care 
of the situation. 

The Minister of Labour emphasized the 
point that such cases are liberally construed 
by the Government when the facts showed 
the proper allowances under all heads are not 
sufficient to meet the actual needs in the case. 
A man could be held to be destitute though 
in receipt of a compensation allowance, while 
his family remained in real need of the actual 
necessities of life. Such cases have been met 
and adjusted by direct relief payments. 


Value of Safety Work under Compensation 
Act 


The importance of the work of accident 
prevention and first aid which is now in 
general use under the supervision of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of British 


Columbia was described in a recent address 
by Dr. C. H. Bastin, medical officer of the 
Provincial Board. The percentage of the 
incidence of accidents, he said, had been 
enormously reduced, and the causes of acci- 
dents had been eliminated to a marked degree, 
especially the mechanical causes, which had 
been largely: removed by the requirement of 
safety devices, and by careful study of all 
accidents with a view to preventing the occur- 
rence of similar accidents. 

On the same occasion Mr. Percy Abell, 
manager of the British Columbia Safety 
League, paid a tribute to the Board's efforts 
on behalf of safety, and stated that less than 
half of the fatalities in the province occur 
in industrial undertakings. 


Health Unit in Saskatchewan 


The duties. of a public health nurse in a 
health unit were outlined in the Canadian 
Public Health Journal, October, 1931, in an 
article by Miss K. Rowley, Registered Nurse, 
of Health Unit No. 1, Saskatchewan. For the 
past two years Saskatchewan has had a full- 
time health unit, which covers a rural terri- 
tory with a population of approximately 
25,000 people. The unit does pre-natal work 
through home visits and a clinic, sends out 
literature on infant care, conducts child-welfare 
conferences, inspects the school children and 
conducts immunization clinics, gives instruc- 
tion in home nursing, and does various other 
kinds of health work. As evidence of what 
it has accomplished in the past two years, 
the writer quotes figures showing that in 1930 
the maternal mortality rate in the territory 
served by the unit was only 2-3 per 1,000 live 
births as compared with a rate of 6-2 for the 
Province as a whole, while the infant mortal- 
ity rate was 60 as compared with 73°5 for the 
Province. 


Safety Trophy in Quebec 


The Province of Quebec Safety League is 
offering for the second year a trophy to be 
awarded to the plant with the best safety 
record, Last year the trophy was won by the 
Steel Company of Canada. At the beginning 
of December, twenty firms had already entered 
the new competition. Mr. St. Clair Holland, 
in a recent address at Montreal, stated that 
the figures for the first month of the com- 
petition showed that several firms with over 
100,000 man-hours had not had a single acci- 
dent. The formula used for compiling the 
“secident-frequency” record, he said, consisted 
in multiplying the number of accidents by 
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one million and dividing this figure by the 
total number of man-hours worked. He noted 
the remarkable interest shown by the com- 
peting firms, everything possible being done 
to prevent and avoid accidents; the employees 
were being taught accident prevention, and 
safety was being preached and practised in 
every direction. It was also noted that the 
employees of a great number of firms in the 
competition were taking an interest in the 
contest, several heads of firms having reported 
to the league that their employees wanted 
more information and that there was a gen- 
erally increased demand for safety posters. 


Sweepstake to Promote Industrial Safety 


The Alberni-Pacific Lumber Company, of 
Port Alberni, British Columbia, has adopted 
the following plan of accident prevention: 
Once a month a sum of $75 is deposited by 
the company with a committee of day workers 
and $50 with a similar committee on the night 
shift. The day side gets more because the 
staff is larger. If the day side ends the month 
with no accidents at all, one worker, first 
prize winner, gets $45, a second $20, and a 
third $10. The night side divides its $50 in 
proportion. The matter is decided by the 
method of drawing numbers from a box. If 
there is one accident on the day shift in the 
month, the prize money drops to $50. If two 
accidents occur, only $35 is available for 
prizes; if three the sweep is worth $20; if 
more than three, there is nothing in the pool. 
The prizes on the night side are proportion- 
ately diminished according to number of 
accidents, 


At least on one occasion the whole sum has 
been distributed. Once the chief first-aid man 
obtained the first prize. The scheme was 
originated by Mr. Ross Pendleton, manager 
of the mill, and is reported as having had a 
noticeable effect in reducing the average of 
accidents after several months operation. 


State Certificates for Outstanding Safety 
Records 


The Pennsylvania Department of Labour 
and Industry has presented certificates, suit- 
able for framing, to industries which had out- 
standing safety records for the past year. A 
Certificate of Honour is given for a perfect 
safety record, and a Certificate of Merit for 
one over the average for the State as a whole. 
Both forms bear the embossed gold seal of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the 
signatures of the Secretary of Labour and 
Industry, and the Supervising Inspector in 
whose division the establishment is located. 
Provision is made for recording on the certifi- 


cate the name of the concern that receives the 
award. An additional line is provided so that 
these awards may be made to departments of 
large establishments in case the establishment 
as a whole may not be entitled to a certificate 
but a department is. 


_Industrial Hygiene in Australia 


The Royal Commission on Health appointed 
by the Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia to inquire into and report upon 
public health as a matter for legislation and 
administration by the Commonwealth, in con- 
junction with the States where necessary, made 
the following recommendations in regard to 
industrial hygiene :— 


(1) That the work of the Division of In- 


dustrial Hygiene in the Commonwealth De- . 


partment of Health should be extended in the 
following directions: (a) The publication of 
Service Reports and information; (b) the col- 
lection of data on mortality and morbidity; 
(c) the encouragement of the organization of 
industrial welfare services, medical, dental, and 
nursing, among industrial companies or firms; 
(d) the encouragement of routine medical ex- 
amination of employees; (e) the organization 
of uniform methods of records by industrial 
establishments; (f) assisting State Health In- 
dustrial Authorities and other bodies in in- 
vestigations and inquiries into problems or 
difficulties in connection with Industrial 
Hygiene. 

(2) That provision should be made at Uni- 
versities for the teaching and training of 
medical practitioners in industrial medical 
work, 

(3) That a physical survey of individuals 
engaged in various industries should be made 
for the purpose of establishing Australian 
standards of health, and that this should be 
carried out, under the control of the Common- 
wealth Department of Health, by a trained 
staff including an expert physiologist. 

(4) That the periodical conferences between 
Commonwealth and State officials with repre- 
sentatives of Labour and Factory Departments 
should be continued for the purposes of insur- 
ing uniformity with respect to records and 
further action on various other subjects of 
industrial hygiene. 


Accidents in British Coal Mines 


A conference on safety in mines was held 
at Manchester early in December, when con- 
sideration was given to the opinion of mine 
inspectors, colliery owners, officials and work- 
ers. Similar conferences are being held at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Glasgow, Sheffield and 
Cardiff. 
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Sir Henry Walker, Chief Inspector of Mines, 
who spoke on “Ways and Means for Increas- 
ing Safety in Mines,” quoted statistics of 
deaths and accidents in mines in the Lan- 
cashire and North Wales coalfields, and 
pointed out the lessons which the facts sug- 
gested. During the four years 1927 to 1930 
inclusive, he said, 81, 76, 83, and 78 per cent 
respectively of all fatal and serious accidents 
occurring underground in the mines of the 
area were due to causes other than explosions 
—mainly falls. Those percentages showed that, 
though there had been some improvement in 
regard to falls when the statistics were ex- 
amined over a period of 30 years, yet when 
the recent combined death and injury rates 
were compared with the corresponding rates 
for the years 1901-1910 there was really very 
little ground for satisfaction regarding falls. 
As to accidents in connection with haulage, no 
progress at all towards greater safety had been 
made. The death and injury rate for ex- 
plosions was only one-forty-sixth of the rate 
in respect of falls, but it was one-twenty-fifth 
of that in respect of haulage. Accidents in 
falls and haulage were to-day and always had 
been, responsible for the great majority of 
the casualties to life and limb. Even in the 
decade 1901-1910, which included the two 
ereat explosions in Lancashire, at the Maypole 


and the Hulton collieries, the number killed 
by falls and haulage accidents was eight times 
the number killed by explosion (75 and 344), 
or over 3,300 in the 10 years. In the next 
two decades such accidents caused death and 
injury in cases 108 times and 50 times as 
numerous respectively as explosions did. It 
was the day-to-day accidents that caused by 
far the greater number of fatalities in coal 
mines, 

Referring to recent disasters that had re- 
sulted from explosions of gas, he expressed the 
opinion that given proper attention to venti- 
lation and stone-dusting, they might hope that 
disasters of that character, sweeping through- 
cut the mine, were things of the past. But 
it was necessary to make absolutely certain 
that the incombustible dust used was of such 
a character that it would rise into the air 
as easily as coal dust—in other words, that the 
stone dust used would not cake by moisture. 
Working faces must be kept open. A heavy 
fall on the face or on the roadway might 
block the ventilation and so allow gas to 
accumulate. They must have adequate and 
proper support for the roof and sides, and 
such support was equally necessary to prevent 
accidents from falls and to provide the men 
with favourable conditions for carrying on 
haulage operations. 





Regulations Concerning the Safety of Labour in Mines in Quebec 


By an order in Council of the Province of 
Quebec, dated December 4, 1931, the follow- 
ing new safety regulations were issued under 
the Mining Act, respecting the sanitary con- 
ditions and safety of works in mines. The 
regulations are made “in view of the numerous 
fatal accidents and other serious accidents 
which happen in open cast workings.” 


OpEN CAST WORKINGS 


_ (1) The following regulations apply to what 
is known as open cast mining and quarrying 
operations and glory hole pit workings. 

(2) The use of derrick as means for the con- 
veying of men is prohibited, except in the case 
of accidents to persons and other serious emer- 
gencies. 

(3) The operator shall build and maintain in 
good order travelways on pit faces for the 
workmen, and, where necessary, shall provide 
ladders or stairways. Ladders and stairways 
having a slope in excess of forty-five degrees 
(45°) from the horizontal shall have landings 
at every thirty (30) feet or less, unless other- 
wise authorized or prescribed in writing by the 
Inspector of Mines. Each stairway shall have 
handrails and shall be substantially constructed 
and maintained in good repair. In ladders, the 
rungs shall be regularly spaced at no more 
than twelve inches centre to centre, and shall 
not be in any case less than four inches from 


the wall. Every ladder shall be extended three 
feet above each landing, unless strong hand- 
holds are provided. 

The use of wire ropes on travelways, on pit 
faces is prohibited. 

(4) Unless otherwise authorized in writing by 
the Inspector of Mines, the rock surfiaices 
around the edge of all pit faces shall be 
stripped over a width of six feet of all un- 
consolidated material, such as: clay, earth, 
sand and gravel. Beyond this strip, the over- 
burden shall be sloped to the natural angle of 
repose. 

(5) No person shall be permitted to do any 
work near a pit-wall face until such wall has 
been examined by the foreman in charge of the 
crew. If found unsafe, he shall have removed 
all hazards before permitting any other work. 

(6) It shall be the duty of each man engaged 
in work on the walls of a pit at such operations 
as: barring loose material, scaling and cleaning, 
to continually wear a life-line. This life-line 
shall be snubbed to a solid anchor above the 
working place, and be under the constant super- 
vision of a snub-tender. 

The operator of any open cast workings shall 
provide and maintain a_ sufficient number of 
life-lines for the use of all workmen, employed 
above the floor of the pit or quarry. 

(7) When a load is being hoisted or lowered, 
the signal-man shall notify all persons in the 
vicinity to retire to a place of safety until it 
has cleared the danger zone. 
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(8) An effective block, automatic derail or a 
safety switch shall be provided at the top of 
each inclined plane to prevent cars from acci- 
dentally running down. At a safe point near 
the bottom, a sharp curve, a blind-end switch 
or an automatic or similarly effective derail 
shall be provided to stop the runaway cars. 

(9) In sand and gravel and other workings 
in unconsolidated material, the method of min- 
ing by undercutting is forbidden. No vertical 
working face shall have a height of more than 
ten feet; where the thickness of material to be 
excavated exceeds ten feet, the work shall be 
done in benches or at an angle of safety. This 


rule shall not apply to pits where the material 
is excavated and loaded solely by mechanical 
means. 

(10) Unless otherwise authorized in writing 
by the Inspector of Mines, all open cast, working 
over one hundred feet in depth shall be worked 
in benches of not more than sixty-five feet in 
height; the width of a bench shall exceed the 
height of the face above. Nothing, however, 
in this regulation, shall be construed, to pro- 
hibit leaving, at the conclusion of operations, 
the wall rock at an angle of sixty degrees with 
the horizontal. This rule does not apply to pits 
where the material is excavated and loaded 
solely by mechanical means. 


NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Kiwanis Club and Vocational Guidance 


The President of the Kiwanis Club at 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, announces that during 
the coming year vocational guidance will be 
added to the activities of their club as a 
phase of children’s work. “It is an attempt,” 
the president states, “ to help the youths at- 
tending school in their search for a vocation 
suitable for them. Many youths, when leay- 
ing school, do not know what vocation they 
would like to follow, the result being that they 
accept the first position they can find, irre- 
spective of the fact that they may not be in- 
terested in it, or they fail to see that the 
future prospects for advancement are very 
lhmited. We do not know just how much we 
can do to help them, but it is a field that has 
immense possibilities. The more experience 
we have in the work the greater wil! be the 
aid we can give to the youths.” 





Premier of Saskatchewan Opens Trade 
School at Moose Jaw 


Premier J. T. M. Anderson, Minister of 
Education for the Province of Saskatchewan 
on December 12, 1931, officially opened the 
new Technical High School at Moose Jaw. 
The formal opening was held in the auditorium 
of the new school. Governmental, educational 
and civic authorities were represented at the 
ceremony which was attended by almost 
3,000 citizens. Premier Anderson, stressed the 
need of having agriculture included as one of 
the future main courses of study in connection 
with the technical schools of the province. 


_ The cost of the erection of the school was 
approximately $425,000. 


Hon. C. J. Areand urges attendance of 
Unemployed at Technical Schools 


The Hon. C.J. Arcand, Quebec’s first Minister 
of Labour, when addressing a meeting recently 
held in the Montreal Reform Club, urged 
employers toco-operate with the Govern- 
ment in the measures adopted to reduce un- 
employment, and suggested that the unem- 
ployed, whenever possible, should go to the 
province’s technical schools to specialize in a 
technical trade, which would better their posi- 
tion when prosperity returns. 

The Minister cited the fact that in Ger- 
many to-day technical school attendance 
figures had risen in proportion to the increase 
in unemployment. This means he declared, 
that young Germany, refusing to be dismayed 
by temporary hardships, is seeking greater 
knowledge of trade, and looking forward to 
the future with courage. 





Apprenticeship Classes in Ontario 


Mr. J. Clark Reilly, manager, Canadian 
Construction Association, recently addressed 
the Lions’ Club, Ottawa, the subject of his 
address being the Apprenticeship Classes of 
the Technical Schools. “Before the war,” he 
said, “the majority of the skilled workers in 
Canada were Old Country men, but since the 
war these workers ceased coming here in such 
numbers, and the leaders in industry realized 
that the youth of Canada must be trained. 
The apprentice classes now did that training 
even more efficiently than had been hoped for 
and steps were still being taken to improve 
the standard. Eight or nine trades might now 
be learned at the apprentice classes in Hamil- 
ton, Windsor, Toronto and Ottawa.” Mr. 
Reilly pointed out that the expense of such 
classes was paid for by industry in the form 
of a special levy. 
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Regulations Governing Trade Schools in Alberta 


The provisions of the Trade Schools Regu- 
lation Act which was passed by the Legisla- 
ture of Alberta at its last session were outlined 
in the Lasour Gazerrs, June, 1931, page 649. 
Regulations under the Act were recently pub- 
lished and became effective as from November 
15, 1931. These regulations are as follows:— 


1. No person who carries on, keeps, or oper- 
ates a trade school within the meaning of the 
Act, shall publish or make use of any advertise- 
ment of any kind whatsoever unless such adver- 
tisement has been approved by the Minister. 

2. No person who carries on, keeps, or oper- 
ates a trade school shall advertise such school 
by means of radio broadcasting, unless such 
advertisement is in writing, and has been ap- 
proved by the Minister, and nothing shall be 
added to or detracted from any such advertise- 
ment whilst the same is being broadcasted. 

3. Every trade school shall be provided with 
sufficient equipment to the satisfaction of the 
Minister for the purpose of efficiently teaching 
any trade taught at such trade school. 

4. Every person who carries on, keeps, or 
operates a trade school shall, before com- 
mencing to teach any trade, submit to the 
Minister for his approval an outline of the 
course of tuition for such trade, and shall not 
proceed to teach any trade until the course in 
respect of it has been approved, and shall not 
depart from the course approved by the Min- 
ister, without his consent in writing first had 
and obtained. 


5. In the case of barbering, hairdressing, and 
beauty culture, the course of tuition shall not 
be less than six hours per day, thirty-six 
hours per week for twenty-six weeks, in a 
period of not more than thirty-five weeks; the 
course for tuition in electric and acetylene 
welding shall not be less than six hours per 
day, thirty-six hours per week for thirty-nine 
weeks in a period of not more than fifty-two 
weeks; and the course of tuition for automobile 
and tractor mechanics shall not be less than 
six hours per day, thirty-six hours per week 
for fifty-two weeks in a period of not more than 
sixty-five weeks. 

6. No instructor shall be employed at any 
trade school unless he has been approved by the 
Minister, and such approval shall not be given 
unless the instructor satisfies the Minister that 
he has had at least four years’ practical ex- 
perience in the trade which he proposes to 
teach. 

7. No person shall give instruction in any 
trade school in any trade unless he has been 
approved by the Minister, as a person fit to 
give instruction in such trade. 

8. No trade shall be taught, and no instruc- 
tion in any trade shall be given, in any trade 
school unless with the approval of the Minister 
in writing first had and obtained. 

9. The fees to be payable on every applica- 
tion for registration under the Act shall be as 
follows: In case one trade only is to be taught, 
twenty-five dollars. If more than one trade is 
to be taught, twenty-five dollars in respect of 
one such trade and ten dollars in respect of 
each additional trade. 


REVISED ANNUITY PLAN OF IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


SUMMARY of the employees’ benefit 

plans of Imperial Oil Limited was given 
in the Lasour Gazerre for April, 1925, page 
347. In the December issue of the Imperial 
Oil Review the company announces important 
revisions in its Annuities and Benefits Plan for 
all employees both in the main organization 
and its subsidiaries. The basis of annuity 
payment in the revised plan, which becomes 
effective January 1, 1932, is as follows: 

For employees in the service on December 
31, 1931, and who remain in the service until 
retirement, the company will pay for each 
year of service prior-to January 1, 1932, an 
annuity on the basis of two per cent of the 
average annual pay during the last five years 
of service as under the former plan. For all 
employees, as to service rendered after 
January 1, 1932, the company will pay for 
each year of service an annuity on the basis 
of one per cent of the average annual pay 
during the last five years of service. Em- 
ployees are permitted to build this one per 
cent annuity up to two per cent by voluntary 
contributions of approximately one-half of the 


expense required, the remainder being paid 
by the company. 

The $300 minimum provided for by the 
former plan for life allowances is retained, but 
will apply only to that portion of the annuity 
wholly paid for by the company. 

Credits for which annuities will be paid are 
limited to 374 years service as in the former 
plan. Employees are eligible to participate in 
building up supplemental annuities for them- 
selves on or after January 1, 1932, if they have 
at least one year but less than 374 years of ser- 
vice to their credit. 

Employees who are in the service on De- 
cember 31, 1931, and who enter the plan with- 
out delay get the benefit of a special contri- 
bution rate of three per cent of their earnings. 
If they do not enter the plan at once they 
will become subject to the rates of contri- 
bution fixed for employees who enter the ser- 
vice on and after January 1, 1932. These rates 
range from 34 to 5 per cent of earnings, de- 
pending upon the age at which an employee 
begins participation. The rate of contribution 
by an employee remains the same during the 
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entire term of service unless he withdraws 
from the plan, in which case, if he joins it 
again, he will pay the rate called for by his 
age under the rules at the time of re-entry; 
or unless further actuarial studies show that 
the rates need to be either raised or lowered 
in order to bring them into harmony with 
the scale of annuity payments. If general 
changes of this kind are found necessary they 
will not be made oftener than once in five 
years and will not be retroactive. 

Contributions will be made by deductions 
from the pay-roll upon voluntary authori- 
zation by employees. 


The normal age for retirement is 65 years 
for a man and 50 years for a woman, and the 
normal service requirement is 20 years. In 
special circumstances, including permanent and 
total disability, employees with less than the 
normal age and service requirements may be 
granted regular or special annuities. 

Provision is made that, in event of an em- 
ployee either withdrawing from the plan or 
leaving the service, contributions will be re- 
paid with interest at 3 per cent. 

If an employee dies before becoming eligible 
for retirement, his contribution with com- 
pound interest at 3 per cent will be paid to his 
beneficiary or the estate. 


RECENT LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


New Year’s Message of President Tom Moore 


Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, in a New 
Year’s message on January 1, pointed out that 
the resources of Canada and the vigour and 
technical skill of its workers must bring the 
depression to an end ultimately. However, he 
continued, “drastic changes, especially in re- 
spect to reduction of working hours, are essen- 
tial, if opportunity of employment is to be 
made available for all willing and capable of 
earning their own living. The increased pro- 
ductivity of machinery, mergers, and efficiency 
methods are bringing about constant reduc- 
tions of staff and must be met to a consider- 
able extent by reduced working hours. Wage 
rates and salaries must also be kept at the 
highest possible level in order to maintain 
purchasing power at the peak. Mass produc- 
tion can only be met successfully by mass 
consumption and as each country tends to 
become more self contained, shutting out to 
the greatest extent the products of other 
countries which can be grown or produced 
within its own borders, it becomes more and 
more essential to cultivate the home market 
and raise purchasing power to the highest 
possible level.” 





Cigar Makers’ International Union of 


America 


On November 9, 1931, the Cigar Makers’ 
International Union of America opened its 
twenty-seventh convention in Oriole Hall, 
Buffalo, N.Y., with over one hundred dele- 
gates in attendance. 

President I. M. Ornburn, after reviewing 
briefly the activities of the union since taking 
office in January, 1927, stated that “the out- 


standing paramount issue confronting labour 
and society as a whole, is to increase wages 
to a point that will enable consumption 
to balance with production.” The president 
pointed out that the changed conditions 
brought about by the rapid introduction of 
improved machinery and methods of pro- 
duction and distribution have created a sit- 
uation that challenges man’s ingenuity, 
patriotism, and sense of justice. He referred 
to the establishing of the Cigar Makers’ Co- 
operative Association, which has for its pur- 
pose the growing, packing, purchasing and 
selling of leaf tobacco and the manufacture 
and sale of all tobacco products, including 
labels, boxes, advertising matter, and every- 
thing pertaining to the manufacture and sale 
of tobacco products. The Samuel Gomper’s 
label has been secured for the use of this 
association. The president also reviewed the 
steps taken to organized labour’s national 
yeas for the modification of the Volstead 
ct. 

The delegates were informed that the In- 
ternational Union was in a sound financial 
condition, having $160,665.36 of a balance in 
the general fund as at September 30, 1931. 

A report was presented in connection with 
the trouble at Wheeling, W. Va., where it was 
alleged that communist agitators had suc- 
ceeded in having stogie makers and strippers 
withdraw from the International Union. A 
telegram was read from Earl T. Huggins, of 
Wheeling, asking that he be granted the 
privilege of explaining the situation on the 
floor of the convention. This request was 
refused, and later the delegates unanimously 
adopted a resolution condemning the action of 
these communist agents, denying them the 
privilege of spreading their propaganda in the 
convention or in any local meeting of the 
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Cigar Makers’ International Union, and re- 
questing all trade unionists of America to re- 
fuse recognition to the dual organization, as 
by so doing “they are lending aid and support 
to the enemy of the working class.” 

A detailed account of the preliminary steps 
taken in connection with the organization of 
the Cigar Makers’ Co-operative Association 
was presented to the convention, as well as 
a short account of the All-America Co-oper- 
ative Movement, and of the Co-operative 
Alliance of the World, of which the former is 
an affiliate. 


Resolutions were adopted as follows:— 

Instructing the international executive 
board to present to the next convention a con- 
crete plan providing for unemployment secur- 
ity ; 

Pledging support to the plans for the 
definite formation, operation and success of 
the Cigar Makers’ Co-operatitve Association ; 

Authorizing the president to employ such 
means as are deemed best to defeat the pro- 
posed Sales Tax Act in Congress and in the 
State Legislatures; 

Pledging moral and financial support to the 
movement for the modification of the Vol- 
stead Act; 


Authorizing the withholding of the union 
label from any manufacturer who advertises 
in any manner derogatory to the members of 
the International Union; 

Approving the United States Employment 
Service as now conducted, and advising the 
members to co-operate therewith, and calling 
upon Congress to provide ample funds for its 
continued operation. 

Officers elected were: President, I. M. Orn- 
burn, 604 Carpenters’ Bldg., Washington, D.C.; 
First vice-president, F. A. Grube, New Haven, 
Conn.; Second vice-president, Manuel Gon- 
zales, Tampa, Fla.; Third vice-president, A. 
Gariepy, Montreal, Que.; Fourth vice-president, 
E. G. Hall, Minneapolis, Minn.; Fifth vice- 
president, R. E. Van Horn, Washington, D.C.; 
Sixth vice-president, James Sheehan, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Seventh vice-president, Wil- 
liam Brandt, St. Louis, Mo. 

Delegates to the next convention of the 
American Federation of Labour are, I. M. 
Ornburn (president) and G. W. Perkins, (past 
president). 

The 1933 convention will be held at Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

[Note—Late in December, 1931, President 
Hoover appointed I. M. Ornburn a member 
of the United States Federal Tariff Commis- 
sion.] 


A.F. of L. Invited to Join Movement for 
International Action 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the International Federation of Trade Unions 
was held in Berlin in November under the 
presidency of Mr. W. M. Citrine (Great 
Britain), the economic situation being the 
principal subject of discussion. The committee 
discussed the possibility of international action 
with the object of establishing the forty-hour 
working week and also the program pro- 
posed by the Director of the International 
Labour Office, Mr. Albert Thomas, to carry out 
large-scale international public works. Atten- 
tion was also devoted to the activities of the 
Franco-German Economic Committee. 

The Executive Committee decided to re- 
quest the national centres affiliated to the In- 
ternational Federation to furnish information 
on the measures they have already accom- 
plished with the object of combating the 
economic crisis and to institute the 40-hour 
working week. The national federations are 


-also to be requested to exercise pressure on the 


various Governments to secure with the aid of 
Government representatives the discussion at 
Geneva of the question of the international 
establishment of the 40-hour working week, 
even if exceptional procedure should be ne- 
cessary for this purpose. The Labour and 
Socialist International is to be requested to 
approach its affiliated national organization on 
the same lines. 

The Executive Committee approved the pro- 
posal for the carrying out of international 
public works. It was reported that a com- 
mittee consisting of economic and financial ex- 
perts from the various countries was to be 
convened for the full discussion of various 
plans and the possibilities of financing them. 
The committee would also consider the money 
and credit crisis and the various solutions 
which have been proposed to meet it. 

The Executive Committee unanimously em- 
phasized the necessity for trade union unity of 
opinion and joint action with the object of sur- 
mounting the economic crisis. It therefore 
decided to telegraph immediately to the 
American Federation of Labour inviting it to 
participate in an International Trade Union 
Conference with the object of making prepara- 
tions for joint trade action. 





Trade Union Organization in Soviet Russia 


At the fifth plenary meeting of the 
General Council of Trade Unions of the 
Soviet Union, held in January, 1931, it was 
decided to set up “production sections” in the 
principal trade unions. The president of the 
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General Council was instructed to organize the 
work of the sections, and accordingly on 
September 15, 1931, he issued an order em- 
bodying detailed provision on the subject. 
This Order stipulates that the right to 
form production sections shall be in the hands 
of the general meeting of each trade union, 
subject to ratification by the General Council 
of Trade Unions. The sections will include 
all trade unionists employed in the same 
branch of industry. Their main objects will be 
to develop the socialistic aspects of labour 
(socialistic competition, advance guards), and 
to support proposals put forward by the wage 
earners in connection with the organization 
and rationalisation of labour. They will also 
take part in the regulation of wages, by op- 
posing all tendencies towards equalization and 
promoting the application of piece-rates. The 
improvement of the workers’ social and cul- 
tural conditions also falls within the com- 
petence of the sections. 

The supreme authority of the production 
sections of a given industrial branch is the 
All-Russian Production Conference which 
meets at least once a year. Similar conferences 
will also be convened at least twice a year in 


the various Federal Republics, regions and dis- 
tricts. Production section offices will be 
attached to the Central Committees of. trade 
unions and to the trade union committees in 
the Republics, regions and districts. These 
offices will comprise five to eleven members 
elected by the production conferences; persons 
elected must be confirmed in office by the 
chairman of the trade union organization to 
which the office is attached. As a rule, mem- 
bers of such offices will be appointed for the 
same period as the members of the correspond- 
ing trade union body, but an office personnel 
may be reorganized if the majority of the 
members have changed their trade or when at 
least two-thirds of the members of the union 
concerned demand it. The higher trade union 
authority may, moreover, require new elections 
to be held before the expiry of the period for 
which members of an office were elected. 

The Central Committee of each trade union 
will draw up a list of trade union bodies to 
which production section offices are to be 
attached. As a rule such offices will not be 
attached to factory committees, except in the 
building industry. 


THE FISHING INDUSTRY IN CANADA IN 1930 


8 poate annual report on the Fisheries Statis- 
tics of Canada, 1930, prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in collaboration 
with Dominion and Provincial Fisheries De- 
partments, shows that the production of the 
fisheries of Canada in that year, including 
fresh, domestically prepared or factory made 
products, reached a total value of $47,804,216. 
A prefatory review of the early history of 
Canadian fisheries outlines the development 
of this industry in North America from about 
the year 1500, evidence being cited that cod 
fishing flourished on the banks of Newfound- 
land at a much earlier date. The ‘report 
describes the Canadian fishing grounds as be- 
ing the most extensive in the world, the 
quality of the products being also of the first 
rank. In the latter respect the report states: 
“It is an axiom among authorities that food 
fishes improve in proportion to the purity and 
coldness of the waters in which they are taken. 
Judged by this standard, the Canadian cod, 
halibut, mackerel, whitefish, and salmon are 
the peer of any in the world. It is possible, 
therefore, to state that by far the most valu- 
able fisheries of the western hemisphere, if 
not of the globe, belong to Canada.” 

As previously stated, fisheries operations in 
the calendar year 1930 resulted in a produc- 


tion that had a marketed value of $47,804,216, 
or approximately $5,714,000 less than in 1929. 
Landings were also smaller than in 1929 in 
each of the three divisions of the fisheries— 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries, Inland Fisheries, and 
Pacific Coast Fisheries, while for the Dominion 
as a whole the catch showed a decrease of 
approximately 53,000,000 pounds. This decrease 
is explained by the unsettled and depressed 
conditions prevailing in most of the markets 
where Canada’s fisheries are sold. Price levels 
declined and the industry had to face very 
many adverse marketing conditions. 

As compared with the returns for 1929 there 
were decreases in the marketed value of the 
fisheries production in all the provinces. The 
sea fisheries output for the year had a mar- 
keted value of $41,451,977, but in the preceding 
year the total had been $44,928,742. The in- 
land fisheries production $6,352,239, was smaller 
by over $2,237,000 than it had been in 1929. 
British Columbia continued first among the 
provinces in point of value of fisheries output, 
and accounted for about forty-eight per cent 
of the production value for the Dominion, as 
compared with thirty-four per cent in the case 
of the Maritime provinces, seven per cent for 
Ontario, five per cent for Quebec, and four 
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per cent for the Prairie Provinces and the 
Yukon Territory combined. 


Capital Investment and Personnel—Not- 
withstanding that the fishing industry, in com- 
mon with other industries, was seriously 
affected during the year by unfavourable 
general economic conditions, a substantial in- 
crease was made in the capital investment, 
which reached a new high level. In 1929 the 
investment amounted to $62,579,444, but by 
the end of 1930 this sum had increased by 
over $2,000,000 and the capital in the industry 
amounted in all to $64,026.297. There was a 
decrease in 1930 of something more than 
$700,000 in the investment in vessels and boats 
and gear used in the primary operations of 
catching and landing fish, which amounted to 
$33,198,690, but this was more than offset by 
an increase in the money invested in canneries 
and fish curing establishments, which reached 
a total of $30,827,607. 

During the year the number of persons 
directly engaged in the industry was 79,558, 
or 892 less than in the preceding year. The 
personnel employed in the primary operations 
numbered 63,836 as compared with 64,083 in 
1929. In fish canning and curing establish- 
ments 15,722 persons were at work, or 645 less 
than in the vear before. 

The employees in primary operations are 
classified in two groups—sea fisheries and in- 
land fisheries and according to the method of 
fishing. In 1930 the number of employees in 
deep sea fishing were: on steam trawlers, 142; 
on vessels, 6,745; on boats, 40,508; on carry- 
ing smacks and scows, 649, while those en- 
gaged in fishing, not in boats, was 2,837. 
Similarly in inland fisheries the number en- 
gaged in 1930 were: 658 on vessels; 7,514 on 
boats; 20 on carrying smacks and scows; and 
4,763 not in boats. 

Major Fisheries—Dealing with major fish- 
eries, the report points to the exceptional 
success of the salmon fishery. In the sea 
fisheries of both coasts greatly increased land- 
ings of salmon were made—over 229,600,000 
pounds in British Columbia and nearly 
6,500,000 pounds in the Atlantic provinces. 
New records were established in catches; and 
in marketed value, despite the unfavourable 
world conditions, the production of the fishery 
showed a value increase of $2,700,000 over the 
figures for the preceding year and reached a 
total of $17,697,655. The lobster fishery, which 
is carried on in Atlantic coast waters only, was 
again second only to the salmon fishery in 
point of marketed value return. An increased 
-catch was made, but the lobster industry, like 
all others, was affected by the unsatisfactory 
market conditions, and despite the gain in 
landings the marketed value of the production 
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was about $481,000 less than in 1929, amount- 
ing to $5,214,643. The cod fishery ranked 
third in point of value, with a marketed return 
of $4,288,813, as compared with $5,394,636 in 
the preceding year. There was a large de- 
crease in the marketed value of the halibut 
catch, which was only $2,871,455, as compared 
with $4, 832,296 in 1929. In the herring fishery 
there was a smaller return, or $2,623,174, as 
against $3,186,669. Whitefish, the most value 
able of the inland fishes, brought in $1,818,941, 
but that amount was less by over $600,000 than 
the marketed value for 1929. 


Fish Canning and Curing Establishments 


The fish canning and curing industry is 
found only in the provinces bordering on the 
sea, the lobster and sardine canneries and most 
of the clam canneries being on the Atlantic 
coast, while British Columbia had 60 of the 
68 salmon canneries in operation during 1930. 
The number of plants engaged in the canning 
and curing of fish in 19380 was 699, a decrease 
from the preceding year of 31 and a decrease 
from the year 1928 of 14. The lobster canning 
industry had the largest number of plants with 
a total of 333, followed by fish curing estab- 
lishments with 23 and sardine and other fish 
canneries with 10. The canneries are classified 
according to the principal kind of fish canned, 
while the plants which prepare fish in other 
ways, as salted, smoked, boneless, etc., are 
classified as fish curing establishments. 


Employces, Salaries and Wages—There were 
15,722 persons employed in the fish canning 
and curing establishments in 1930, classified as 
follows: salaried employees, 591; wage-earners, 
9,967; and contract and piece-workers, 5,164. 
The employees classified as contract workers 
are found in the salmon canneries of British 
Columbia, where a large part of the work is 
done under contract, the contractor engaging 
and paying his own help and being himself 
paid by the cannery operator according to the 
quantity of fish packed. About 75 per cent 
of the workers in British Columbia salmon 
canneries are engaged under this arrangement. 

The total of 15,722 persons employed in 
canning and curing establishments was divided 
as follows: lobster canneries, 5,609; salmon 
canneries, 5,844; clam canneries, 299; sardine 
and other fish canneries, 395 ; fish curing estab- 
lishments, 3,120; reduction plants, 455. 

The total amount paid to all employees in 
establishments during the year 1930 was 
$5,326,463, of which the wage-earners received 
$3,383,902, the contract and piece-workers, 
$1,023 609, and the salaried employees, $918,952. 
The tbtal amount shows a decrease of $85,392 
from the preceding year. 
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The total number of days in operation by 
all establishments in 1930 was 71,789, or an 
average of 102-7 days per establishment. An 
arrangement of the establishments in groups 
according to the number of days operated dur- 
ing the year places 289 in the group of those 
operating for periods of less than 60 days; 
182 in the group of those operating from 60 
to 119 days; 103 in the group of those operat- 
ing from 120 to 179 days; 58 in the group of 
those operating from 180 to 239 days; and 
67 in the group of plants operating for periods 
of 240 days and over. Comprised in the last 
group are 9 lobster canneries, 4 salmon can- 
neries, 1 clam cannery, 3 sardine and other 
fish canneries, 46 fish curing establishments, 
and 4 reduction plants. 

The months of highest employment for 
wage-earners in the industry as a whole were 
May (9,176) and June (9,410), while the 
months of lowest employment were February 
(1,582) and March (2,050). In the lobster 
canneries, May and June record the largest 
number of employees; in the salmon canner- 
ies, May to September; in the sardine can- 
neries, April to November; while the clam 
canneries, fish curing establishments and re- 
duction plants operate nearly the whole year. 
In many of the lobster and salmon canneries, 
fish curing operations are carried on previous 
to and after the close of the season for canning. 


A compilation on the basis of hours of work 
of employees in canning and curing plants indi- 
cate that out of 699 establishments, 3,682 em- 
ployees worked 8 hours or less per day; 3,605 
worked 9 hours or less; 5,527 worked 10 hours, 
while 491 worked over 10 hours per day. 


Fishing Bounty 

Under the authority of “An Act to en- 
courage the Development of the Sea Fisher- 
ies and the Building of Fishing Vessels” the 
sum of $160,000 is appropriated annually by the 
Governor in Council. It is distributed under 
the name of Fishing Bounty by the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries amongst fishermen and fish- 
ing vessel and boat owners on the Atlantic 
coast, under regulations made from time to 
time by the Governor in Council. 

For the year 1980, payment was made on the 
following basis: To owners of vessels entitled 
to receive bounty, $1 per registered ton, pay- 
ment to the owner of any one vessel not to 
exceed $80; to vessel fishermen entitled to 
receive bounty $7.50 each; to owners of boats 
measuring not less than 12 feet keel, $1 per 
boat; to boat fishermen entitled to receive 
bounty, $6.65 each. 

There were 10,308 bounty claims paid. The 
total amount paid in 1930 was $159,773.55 
allocated as follows: to 546 vessels and their 
crews, $39,447.60; to 9,741 boats and their 
crews, $120,325.95. 





Co-operation in Agriculture and Fisheries in Great Britain in 1930 


ARTICULARS of British agricultural and 
fishery co-operative societies in 1930 are 
reproduced in the Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
December, 1931, from returns prepared by the 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. The 
Societies are dealt with in three main groups: 
(1) Requirement Societies, whose principal 
function is to supply their members with seeds, 
manures, utensils or other requirements for the 
carrying on of agriculture; (2) Produce 
Societies, which are chiefly concerned with 
the marketing of members’ produce; and (3) 
Service Societies, which supply members with 
some service connected with the industry of 
agriculture, e.g. threshing. Some societies deal 
both in requirements and produce. Usually 
societies fall readily into one of the three 
groups, but in exceptional cases, where a 
society undertakes the sale of produce and the 
supply of requirements to nearly the same 
extent, the decision which places it in one 
category or another is necessarily somewhat 
arbitrary. . 
~The total membership of all the agricultural 


and fishing societies was 291,000, which was 


approximately the same in 1929. Their share 
and loan capital and reserves (including the net 
aggregate of balances of profit and loss carried 
forward) amounted to £3,676,000, as against 
£3,680,000 in 1929. In general, agricultural 
co-operation, which showed signs of expansion 
during the war and immediate post-war years, 
has declined in recent years. Since the peak 
year 1920 there has been a decrease of 36 per- 
cent in the number of trading societies and a 
reduction of 22 per cent in membership. Many 
agricultural and fishing societies, unable to 
obtain further working capital or credit, have 
found it necessary to wind up; in addition a 
number of industrial co-operative trading 
societies, after suffering heavy losses, have 
closed their auxiliary farming departments. In 
the Service societies there was up to 1923 a 
rapid growth of small holdings and allotments 
societies, but since that year there has been a 
reduction of nearly 15 per cent in number 
of those societies, and of 18 per cent in the 
acreage under cultivation. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Suggested Unemployment Palliatives 


The Unemployment Committee of the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office, consisting of four members chosen 
from each group (Governments, employers 
and workers) in the Governing Body, held a 
meeting in Geneva from 7-9 December, in 
order to discuss the unemployment situation, 
with special reference to the possibility of 
arriving at a better distribution of working 
hours by international agreements. The Com- 
mittee approved a draft resolution for con- 
sideration by the Governing Body at its next 
Session. 

The proposed resolution recognizes that the 
crisis can only be met by the adoption of 
economic, financial and political measures, 
and that such measures lie outside the scope 
of the work of the Organization. Several 
lines of action, however, are suggested for 
increasing employment, and the committeé 
urged that the international action which has 
been undertaken with regard to public works 
should be hastened. 
~The committee considered that in present 
circumstances it was more than ever desirable 
that the international Conventions on hours 
of work, and in particular the Washington 
Convention on the eight-hour day, should be 
ratified, and that in any case, pending ratifica- 
tion, their principles should be, or continue to 
be, universally applied, so as to constitute a 
solid framework for all the arangements con- 
templated. 

Overtime work, it was suggested, should be 


abolished: in exceptional cases in which such. 


action was impossible owing to technical 
difficulties, seasonal requirements, or the neces- 
sity to comply with a time limit in executing 
orders subject to a penalty for non-fulfilment, 
it should be reduced to a strict minimum. 
The Committee recommended that when- 
ever the technical conditions and the com- 
position of the staff allowed, the hours of 
work of each worker should be diminished in 
preference to discharging workers. This diminu- 
tion might be brought about by reducing 
either the number of hours per day, or, prefer- 
ably, the number of days per week. It might 
also be achieved by a periodical rotation of 
workers over a period of weeks. The Com- 
mittee drew attention to the measures taken 
in certain countries to facilitate this practice 
by using unemployment benefits, to be paid 
during the period of idleness. In spite of 
serious difficulties, which, however, it would 
seem possible to overcome, and subject to 
39166—42 


technical, commercial and financial possibili- 
ties, the principle of diminishing temporarily 
the hours of work of each worker should be 
adopted in those undertakings which are work- 
ing at normal capacity, so as to make it pos- 
sible to engage unemployed workers in those 
undertakings. It appeared to the Committee 
that under the conditions of the present crisis 
the best results had been obtained by reducing 
the weekly working period to a figure approxi- 
mately to 40 hours, distributed over the week 
by different methods, but preferably dis- 
tributed equally over five days when the 
technical conditions allowed. 


The Committee had a mandate at this 
session only to study arrangements of hours 
of work during the crisis. It took note, how- 
ever, of tthe desires of the workers’ organiza- 
tions in favour of the 40-hour week, and also 
of the opinion formulated by certain industrial 
employers that when prosperity had been re- 
established a permanent reduction of hours 
of work might be possible in those industries 
in which technical progress had been con- 
siderable. 


Report on Invalidity, Old Age and Widows’ 
and Orphans’ Insurance 


The International Labour Office has issued 
a report on the subject of invalidity, old-age 
and widows’ and orphans’ insurance, which 
forms the second item on the agenda of the 
Sixteenth Session of the International Labour 
Conference, to be held this year. The first 
item, it will be recalled, is the abolition of 
fee-charging employment agencies, and the 
third is the age of admission of children to 
employment in non-industrial occupations. 
While the last-mentioned item. has already 
been considered on first discussion, and will 
be again considered next year on the second 
and decisive stage, the other questions have 
not yet passed through the initial stage of 
the double-discussion procedure. In accord- 
ance, therefore, with the rules of the Con- 
ference, the Office has prepared a preliminary 
report relating to each of the two items, in 
which it sets out the law and practice bearing 
on the subject in the different countries, and 
defines as completely as possible the points 
on which it is thought the Governments should 
be consulted before the second stage of the 
discussion. It will be for the Conference 
itself to decide, after a general discussion on 
the basis of each report, whether the matter 
is suitable to form the subject of a Draft 
Convention or Recommendation, and, if so, 
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on what detailed aspects of it the views of 
Governments should be elicited by a question- 
naire in preparation for the final discussion. 

The report on invalidity, old-age and 
widows’ and orphans’ insurance contains a 
comparative analysis of existing legislation 
relating to this branch of social insurance, 
whether compulsory or optional, comprehensive 
or restricted in scope, contributory or non- 
contributory in character. In turn, each of 
the principle aspects of such insurance—its 
scope, the risks covered and benefits granted, 
the financial resources, the financial organiza- 
tion, the administrative organization, the pro- 
cedure for the settlement of disputes, the 
position of foreigners, and the provision for 
the maintenance of migrants’ rights—is dealt 
with, the law and practice governing the 
national systems of a large number of coun- 
tries being concisely described, and the points 
of resemblance and of difference being clearly 
indicated. 

In all, as many as fifty varied and complex 
insurance schemes are analysed, and from the 
analysis are drawn a number of general con- 
ceptions and fundamental principles for the 
guidance of the Conference in considering the 
possibility of the treatment of the subject 
from the international standpoint. 


New Zealand and the Convention on Marking 
of Weight on Heavy Packages 
The Prime Minister of New Zealand recently 
informed the International Labour Office that 
ratification of the Convention concerning the 
marking of the weight on heavy packages 
transported by vessels* would involve con- 
siderable expenditure in many New Zealand 
ports upon the provision of weighing ap- 
pliances. Under present financial conditions 
the New Zealand Government was not pre- 
pared to impose such expenditure on harbour 
authorities. The New Zealand Government 
had therefore, he stated, deferred considera- 
tion of the question. The letter added that no 
difficulty would arise concerning the major 
portion of New Zealand’s outward cargo, wool, 
hemp, mutton, beef, butter, cheese, etc. 


Australia and the Minimum Wage-Fixing 
Machinery Convention 


The Prime Minister of the Commonwealth 
of Australia recently informed the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, in accordance with Article 
421 of the Treaty of Versailles, that the local 
conditions in Papua, Norfolk Island and the 
mandated territories of New Guinea and Nauru 
were such as to render inapplicable to them the 
provisions of the Convention concerning the 
creation of minimum wage fixing machinery, 
which the Commonwealth Government has 
ratified, and that it was therefore not proposed 
at present to extend the application of the 
Convention to those territories. 


* The text of this Draft Convention was given 
in the LABouR GAZETTE, July, 1929, page 766. 


Control of Lumber Production in Wisconsin 


The State of Wisconsin recently concluded 


an agreement with the lumbermen of the: 


State by which the latter agreed to maintain 
production of a fixed percentage of capacity 
in all their plants so as to avoid complete 
shut-downs. The Monthly Labour Review, of 
the United States Department of Labour, states 
that a committee, made up of seven represent- 
atives of the lumbermen and of five persons 
appointed with the approval of the States 
department of agriculture and markets, will 
superintend the carrying-out of the contract 
in such a way as to increase the production 
evenly throughout the industry if the demand 
warrants it. The agreement provides that for 
the period July 1, 1931, to July 1, 1932, the 
production of each plant will be set at 28 per 
cent of the annual average for 3-year period, 
1927-1929, which were years of large _ pro- 
duction. In presenting the contract with the 


lumbermen to the executive council, the 
governor stated that the agreement was a 
joint effort to stop the complete shutting 
down of plants and to create order out of the 
present disorganized methods of marketing and 
production. 


The following Canadians are noted as ser- 
ving on the various committees of the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions: Executive—Geo. A. 
Kingston, Ontario; Statistics—Geo. A. King- 
ston, Ontario, and O. E. Sharpe, Quebec; 
Medical—Dr. D. E. Bell, Ontario, and Dr. M. 
D. Morrison, Nova Scotia; Safety and Safety 
Codes—R. B. Morley, Ontario; Rehabilitation 
—Fred W. Armstrong, Nova Scotia. The next 
convention of the organization is to be held 
at Columbus, Ohio, September 26-30, 1932. 
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THE UNEMPLOYMENT AND FARM RELIEF ACT, 1931 


Employment Afforded 


ETAILS of employment afforded under 
the Dominion Unemployment and Farm 
Relief Act, up to December 31, 1931, as re- 
ported by the Provinces and Departments of 
the Dominion Government are shown in 
the following tabulation. Undertakings were 
started at various dates, but in no case previ- 
ous to August 18, 1931. 


REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AFFORDED UNEM- 
PLOYMENT AND FARM RELIEF ACT, 1931 








Number | Man-Days 
given em- (8 hrs.) 
Province, etc. ployment worked 
to to 
December | December 
on 31 
1Prince Edward Island............. 1,086 6,611 
INGVaiScOliant ck): die pestana. tan 30,137 334,397 
New Brinswick i. ss08 dGe-e foe eke 28,000 385, 028 
Oweped. kc Ee i areas ong 24,152 253,574 
Ontario peewee. » Rasher eee 56,000 550,000 
Ma nitO ba asa tacttatee-ckihe eta aoe 37,586 313,367 
GaskatChewanschs ouc.ccinsct ete 8, 433 260, 053 
Alipertagens.. cit. 0 En ean tee | ee 32,214 390,913 
BritishiColumbia... cece sees te 31,894 868, 712 
2Federal Departments............. 15,128 236,075 
Motals: suk . Paces eset 264, 630 3,598, 730 





1 Prince Edward Island figures are up to October 31, 1931. 
November and December reports not received. 
2 Figures for Federal Departments are incomplete. 


In connection with sending men to em- 
ployment at Government relief camps, arrange- 
ments have been made with the railway 
companies by which workers are sent to the 
camps free of transportation charge, the cost 
of transportation, based on a special rate, 
being divided equally between the Dominion 
Government and the Province concerned. 
Provision is made for return of men from 
camps at special rate payable by the worker. 
To December 31, approximately 6,863 men had 
taken advantage of this special rate. 


The text of the Unemployment and Farm 
Relief Act, 1931, was given in the Lasour 
Gazerrn, August, 1931, page 901, and the 
Regulations under the Act on page 904 in the 
same issue, 


Unemployment Relief Act, 1930 


During the past year employment continued 
to be provided under the provisions of the 
Unemployment Relief Act, which was enacted 
at the special session of the Parliament of 
Canada in September, 1930, up to December 
31, 1931. The number of individuals who 
obtained employment under this Act was 
334,224, and the number of “man-days” work 
given reached a total of 7,410,404. (The pro- 
visions of the Act of 1930 were given in the 
Lasour Gazerte, September, 1930, page 1053.) 





COLONIZATION PLANS TO RELIEVE UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


HE Policy of encouraging colonization 
within Canada, instituted in September, 
1930, by the Hon. W. A. Gordon, Minister. of 
Immigration of Canada (Lazour Gazerre, June, 
1931, page 626) and conducted in the form of 
a co-ordinated effort by the Department of 
Immigration and Colonization and the rail- 
way companies, has resulted in the return to 
the land of approximately 42,882 people, ac- 
cording to a statement made public early in 
December. 

Detailed returns to November 30, 1931, show 
that a total of 6,040 families and 12,682 single 
men had been placed on farms since October 
1, 1930, the former as settlers and the single 
men as farm labourers. This was done with- 
out direct financial aid to those assisted, the 
Department and the railways through their 
colonization systems finding the opportunities, 
bringing them before those who are in a 
position to take advantage of them, and facili- 
tating their removal to their new homes. 
The object of this co-ordinated effort is to 


encourage families and individuals who are un- 
employed or facing the prospect of unemploy- 
ment, and who have agricultural experience, 
to return to the land before their funds be- 
come exhausted. The Department and the 
railways advise and direct them with respect 
to suitable locations, and with regard to the 
methods they should employ in order to mini- 
mize the possibility of failure. These organ- 
izations are continuing to devote their ener- 
gies to this work in the knowledge that each 
person, and particularly each family, satis- 
factorily placed on the land on a self-sup- 
porting basis, is permanently removed from 
the ranks of the unemployed. 

“Tt is gratifying that this policy of coloniza- 
tion has met with a tangible measure of suc- 
cess without resort to financial advances by 
the Government,” the Hon. Mr. Gordon said: 
“experience has demonstrated that to start 
inexperienced people on a farm with heavy 
overhead indebtedness is too often the first 
step toward ultimate failure.” 
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During the period from October 1, 1980, to 
November 30. 1931, the Department alone 
placed 948 families on the land and 5,502 
single men in farm employment. During the 
same year the Canadian National Railways 
placed 2,860 families and 2,969 single men, 
while the Canadian Pacific Railway placed 
2,232 families and 4,211 single men, making 
a total of 6,040 families and 12,682 single men. 
On the basis of five members to each family 
the report estimates 42,882 persons were placed 
on the land in this period. 

Early in December the government of 
Manitoba submitted to the Dominion Gov- 
ernment a further plan which called for joint 
contributions of 50 per cent from the Domin- 
ion, 25 per cent from the province and 25 
per cent from the municipalities concerned, 
this plan to be carried out under the super- 
vision of the federal Department of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization with the co-operation 
of the Canadian National Railways coloniza- 
tion department, the Canadian National Land 
Settlement Association, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway immigration and colonization depart- 
ment, the Canada Colonization Association, 
and the Hudson’s Bay Overseas Settlement, 
Limited. It was suggested that advances be 
made as required, up to a maximum, exclusive 
of the cost of land, not to exceed $1,000 per 
family, to cover transportation and establish- 
ment of the family on farm, repairing build- 
ings, sustenance for two years, purchase of 
stock, implements and seed. These proposals 
were considered at Ottawa, but the policy as 
outlined did not carry the judgment or ap- 
proval of the federal authorities. 


Action by Various Provinces 


In addition to this action by the Dominion 
Government, the various provinces have been 
also active in this work and with considerable 
success, particularly in Quebec, Ontario, and 
Saskatchewan. There again the railways 
placed the facilities of their colonization de- 
partments at the disposal of the Government 
authorities and co-operated in the work. 

The Quebec government, as a measure for 
relieving unemployment, undertook last year 
to assist in placing a number of unemployed 
families on the land in suitable localities, 
providing them with such equipment as would 
enable them to maintain themselves during 
the winter. The provincial Department of 
Colonization, collaborating with the provincial 
Department of Agriculture, arranges for small 
grants for the purpose of land clearing and 
ploughing. A statement was issued in No- 
vember that up to that time 23,000 persons, 
or 4,000 families from towns and cities in the 
province, had been placed in colonization dis- 
tricts. At the same time a colonization com- 


pany was organized at Montreal, at the sug- 
gestion of Mgr. Gauthier, coadjutor-archbishop 
of Montreal, to further the movement of un- 
employed persons back to the land. 

In Saskatchewan the provincial govern- 
ment has placed large numbers of single men 
on farms, a large proportion of the expense 
so involved being met by the grants received 
by the Province from the Dominion under the 
federal Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 
1931. The men thus placed on farms each 
receive $5 per month from the government, 
and the farmers who employ and maintain 
them receive $10 per month, the stipulation 
being made that the men shall be usefully 
employed. 

Under the provincial colonization plan in 
Saskatchewan unemployed men are taken from 
the cities and placed on agricultural land, 
the province making a loan up to $500 in 
each case, a period of ten years being fixed 
for payment for the land at the rate of $1 
per acre. In order to be eligible for such 
assistance the applicant must possess $200 
worth of farm equipment. | 

Colonization schemes similar to the Sas- 
katchewan plan are under consideration in 
Alberta and British Columbia. In the latter 
province the government is assisting land set- 
tlement by surveying lands that had reverted 
to the government, and by selling these lands 
at low prices on easy terms. 

In November the Manitoba government ap- 
proved a plan under which 200 families were 
to be selected for settlement on improved 
farms, each family receiving. an advance up 
to $1,000 to cover actual settlement, equip- 
ment and food. 





Unemployment Relief in France 


The number of unemployed officially register- 
ed as drawing the dole, as of December 19, 
amounted to 131,074, or 14,898 more than in 
the previous week. The increase during the 
year has been 120,388. On the same date in 
1930, France counted only 10,686 unemployed. 
Both the Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
have finally voted approval of the Govern- 
ment’s bill called “ national equipment,” which 
provides for a program of public works at a 
cost of 3,000,000,000 francs. The chief aim of 
the bill is to supply work to the unemployed 
extending over a period of two years. About 
30,000 people are expected to be needed during 
the two years to work on improving harbours, 
digging and widening channels, building roads, 
developing the country’s electrical equipment, 
etc. In order to provide funds for this pro- 
gram the Government is authorized to float a 
loan of about one billion francs in 1932 and 
additional loans in 1933 or following years if 
the completion date of the program is extended. 
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Five-Year Construction Plan in Massachusetts 


A special Commission on Stabilization of 
Employment, which had been appointed by 
the Governor of Massachusetts in carrying out 
a resolution of the Legislature at its 1931 
session, has recommended the creation of a 
planning board for public works and the 
adoption of a five-year plan for State build- 
ing and construction. The Commission pro- 
poses the authorization of an amount of 
five-year notes equal to 10 per cent of the 
estimated total of the five-year plan, or an 
amount sufficient to pay half of one year’s 
program. Whenever the Governor shall de- 
clare an emergency, the board shall under- 
take to get a year-and-a-half of construction 
done within the current year. 

“The Planning Board is to be assigned 
the duty of ascertaining at all times so far 
as possible the amount of public construction 
in process and under plan by the Common- 
wealth and the counties, the general condi- 
tion of business in the State and the extent 
and causes of unemployment, if any, known 
to exist here. Upon the basis of this infor- 
mation it is to advise the Governor at any 
time concerning the existence of an unem- 
ployment emergency. The Governor is to 
have final decision as to the existence of such 
an emergency. If, on the basis of evidence 
in the hands of the Board, he declares an 
emergency, it is the duty of the Planning 
Board to expedite the beginning of work on 
additional construction projects drawn from 
the five-year plan up to an amount not to 
_exceed one-half of a normal year’s pro- 
gram under this plan. That is, the Board 
will undertake to get a year and a half of 
construction done within the current year, in 
order to increase employment in the build- 
ing and construction industries and the in- 
dustries subsidiary ‘to them. It is to be 


% 


the duty of the appropriate financial off- 
cers of the Commonwealth at the same time 
to issue and sell the previously authorized 
short-term notes, the proceeds to be used to 
finance the additional construction. If 
necessary, such action can be taken in one or 
more successive years, so that a depression 
of more than one year’s duration can be dealt 
with. This is made possible by the submis- 
sion of a new five-year plan to the General 
Court each year. 

“Extra construction is thus paid by the 
short-term notes, and certain of the future 
projects formerly included in the current 
five-year plan are completed in advance and 
withdrawn from future plans. Future appro- 
priations can then be used to retire the notes. 
To illustrate, if the five-year plan called for 
a total expenditure of $50,000,000 for the 
entire five-year period, with $10,000,000 to be 
gpent each year on the present ‘ pay-as- 
you-go policy,’ the amount of authorized 
short-term notes issuable in any one year 
would be $5,000,000. If an emergency were 
declared, effort would be made through the 
Planning Board to construct a total of 
$15,000,000 worth of buildings, highways, 
etc., during the next 12 months, instead of 
$10,000,000 worth, work being started on pro- 
jects normally planned for the year follow- 
ing. The extra $5,000,000 involved would, 
of course, be met by the issue of the pre- 
viously authorized notes. 

“No additional appropriation would be 
necessary at any time, except for interest 
and expenses incident to issue and retirement 
of the notes. No permanent debt would be 
saddled on the taxpayers. The plan should 
be worth the comparatively slight cost if it 
will appreciably reduce the amount of un- 
employment.” 


Unemployment Relief in New York State 


The New York State Legislature, in an 
extraordinary session called by ‘Governor 
Roosevelt to consider the unemployment 
situation, enacted a law providing for unem- 
ployment relief to become effective on Sep- 
tember 23, 1931. The purpose of the act, as 
stated in the preamble, is “to relieve the 
people of the State from the hardships and 
suffering caused by unemployment, creating 
and organizing for such purpose a temporary 
emergency relief administration, prescribing 
its powers and duties, and making an appro- 
priation for its work.” The administration 


commission is to disburse the $20,000,000 fund 
for relief. 

The relief fund is to be raised by a 50 per 
cent increase in the State income tax. Tax- 
payers will have six months’ grace in which 
to pay the additional tax. In order to com- 
mence the work for the unemployed at once, 
the necessary funds will be raised by short- 
term notes, which will be redeemed out of the 
taxes to be collected in 1932 on incomes re- 
ceived in 1981. 

The act recognizes the economic condition 
existing, and that the duty of furnishing aid 


— 
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to those in need or unemployed is primarily 
an obligation of the various municipalities, yet 
it is considered vitally necessary to supplement 
the local relief work by State action. The act 
is therefore declared to be a measure adopted 
for the public health and safety of the people, 
and occasioned by an existing emergency. The 
provisions of any law, general, special, or 
local, which limits or prohibits the furnishing 
of shelter, fuel, clothing, light medicine, and 
medical attendance to persons other than poor 


persons does not apply to the relief authorized ~ 
by the act. The temporary State agency is 
to function only during the emergency period, 
which has been defined to mean the period 
between November 1, 1931, and June 1, 1932. 
The members of the administration serve 
without compensation. 

Two forms of relief are provided (1) work 
relief, provided through municipal corpora- 
tions, and (2) home relief, or provision of 
shelter, fuel, food, ete. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE CONSIDERED AS A BUSINESS 
UNDERTAKING 


OL HE practicability of unemployment insur- 
ance from the standpoint of insurance 
business was the subject of a paper by Mr. 
Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-president and general 
counsel of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, read last April at a “round table ” 
conference of the Insurance Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce, of the United 
States, and recently published in pamphlet 
form. While allowing that preventive 
measures for the elimination of unemployment 
would be preferable to relief measures, Mr. 
Lincoln considers that “the day when such 
preventive measures will be available as a 
complete solution of the unemployment 
problem is not yet in sight.” In the mean- 
time it is possible to minimize recurrences 
and to relieve the suffering of. the unem- 
ployed; and one cf the ways and means that 
have been proposed for reaching this end is 
through unemployment insurance. 
Definition of Insurance 

In order to ascertain the practicability of 
insurance against the unemployment risk, Mr. 
Lincoln first clears the ground by defining 
insurance : 

‘“Tnsurance is that agency which protects 
against loss by the payment to an individual, 
upon the occasion of some occurrence result- 
ing in a loss, of a sum of money out of an 
accumulated fund previously collected, on a 
definite basis, from or on account of a group 
of persons, of which such individual was a 
member. The event, on account of loss from 
which the individual receives protection, may 
be one which, so far as he is concerned, may 
never occur at all (such as fire or accident or 
even gickness), or may be one which is bound 
to occur at some time, but of which the time 
of occurrence is unknown (such as death).” 


Essential Conditions of Insurance 
Next Mr. Lincoln considers the “basic 
conditions” that are essential for the success- 
ful operation of an insurance project. These 
are as follows:-— 


(a) The probability of the occurrence of the 
contingency must be _ predictable within 
reasonable limits. 

(b) The fact that the contingency shall 
have actually occurred must be one which 
can be verified with reasonable certainty. 

(c) The contingency must be one which, 
when it occurs may not happen simultaneously 
te all the insured or to a relatively large 
group thereof but only, in any given occur- 
rence, to one or to a limited number of 
individuals. 


Unemployment as an Insurance Risk 


Applying these principles to the question 
in hand, the writer proceeds to consider the 
special difficulties surrounding unemployment 
as a subject for insurance, as compared with 
such typical insurance risks as death, accident, 
or sickness. He finds that unemployment, 
fails to comply with some of the conditions 


of insurable risks as above laid down. In the 
first place it is not “predictable within 
reasonable jimits.” 


As to the second condition, that of an 
accurate determination of the extent of un- 
employment at a certain time, Mr. Lincoln 
considers this to be “primarily a matter of 
arriving at an acceptable definition of unem- 
ployment for insurance purposes, the circum- 
stances of which shall determine right to 
payment of benefits and the setting up of 
proper claim machinery so as to eliminate 
illegitimate claims without imposing an un- 
due handicap on legitimate claimants. The 
experience to date, while hardly satisfactory 
as yet, justifies the expectation that with 
respect to this condition, an effective solution 
is likely to be found.” 

Thirdly, unemployment insurance fails to 
meet the condition that the loss must not 
occur to all members of the insured group 
simultaneousiy. 
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Types of Unemployment 


The major types of unemployment are next 
analysed as follows:— 

(1) Cyelical—resulting from business fluc- 
tuations and trade depressions. 

(2) Seasonal—occurring regularly during 
certain periods of the year in a specific in- 
dustry subject to such variations, e.g., in the 
building and clothing industries. 

(3) Technological—resulting from basic 
changes in production methods, over-expan- 
sion in an industry, changed fashions, or loss 
of markets in which the product was formerly 
distributed. 

(4) Industrial disputes, such as strikes and 
lockouts. 

(5) Causes of a personal nature, such as 
inaptitude, poor training, or limited physical, 
mental, or moral qualifications. 

The types of unemployment numbered (4) 
and (5) are at once ruled out as subjects for 
insurance. As to types (1) to (3), Mr. Lin- 
coln states that no final conclusions have yet 
been reached, although there are apparent 
limitations even here as to the applicability 
of insurance principles. “ Experience,’ he 
says. “has so far indicated that insurance 
might be properly used in the case of persons 
who are normally in employment, for pro- 
tection against loss from certain seasonal un- 
employments, and, for a limited period, from 
cyclical and technological unemployment. 
Insurance has not been able, and probably 
never will be able, to provide against loss 
from long protracted unemployment due to 
continued depression, without becoming, at 
least in part, relief or charity instead of in- 
surance. At best, insurance benefits paid 
during unemployment ‘occasioned by funda- 
mental changes in industry and by other 
forms of technological unemployment are but 
temporary assistance; while, on the other 
hand, the availability of such benefits, through 
insurance, may actually become an obstacle 
to improvement, since the relief so afforded 
may well have a tendency to suppress the 
desire or necessity of the recipient to fit him- 
self for other work.” 


Conclusions 


Mr. Lincoln concludes with some general 
statements as to the possibilities of unem- 
ployment insurance. Insurance in itself can- 
not, in his opinion, furnish the main solution 
for the general problems of unemployment; 
but for certain types of unemployment, it is 
“probably practical.” 

“The extent to which insurance can solve 
the problem of unemployment is very limited, 
and, indeed, there is great danger that unem- 
ployment insurance would tend to increase the 
incidence of the very ailment which it was 


intended to remedy. It should not be imphed 
from this that the cause of such a situation, 
if it should transpire, would be due entirely to 
the insured persons themselves. It is quite 
possible that the existence of ansurance, suffi- 
cient in its scope, would tend to make em- 
ployers and even the state, as well as the 
workmen, more careless about the essential 
evil of unemployment itself, and would tend 
to induce them to relax the efforts they would 
otherwise be making to diminish a state of 
unemployment.” 


The Functions of the State _ 


Referring briefly to the question whether 
unemployment insurance should be developed 
by the state or by private initiative, the 
writer points out the impossibility of restrict- 
ing the application of any state scheme to 
those who are properly insurable, that is, to 
those who are normally employable. 

“Tt should not, however,” he proceeds, ‘be 
understood that we feel that the solution of 
the unemployment problem should be left 
entirely to private initiative. There is, in 
our judgment, a function for the state in the 
development of plans for unemployment re- 
lief. Education and information and guidance 
m these fields are needed. The state can be 
of great assistance in acting as a clearing 
house for information, in co-operating with 
employers in their attempts to find practical 
solutions, and in preventing the adoption of 
plans which, obviously, can result only in 
failure. No laws should be enacted except 
those which will insure as far as possible that 
these undertakings are being administered on 
a basis consistent with sound insurance prin- 
ciples. The function of the state should be to 
point the way rather than to undertake, itself, 
the initiation and operation of unemployment 
or other forms of social insurance. 

Finally, Mr. Lincoln points out the danger 
lest too much emphasis on insurance may 
divert attention from the necessity of stabili- 
zing employment conditions themselves. 





The Ontario Council of Women recently 
called the attention of the provincial govern- 
ment to the alleged existence of child labour 
and also to long working hours of women in 
industries in the province. The Hon. Dr. J. 
D. Monteith, Minister of Labour for Ontario, 
stated in reply that, as regards child labour, the 
government was endeavouring to regulate 
working hours, not only for the sake of the 
children themselves, but in order to open op- 
portunities for the employment of older work- 
ers. The minister further stated that amend- 
ments would probably be made to the Factory 
Act at the next session of the Legislature with 
the object of curtailing the working hours of 
women employed in factories. 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, 1931 


HE curtailment in industrial activity, 
which first appeared towards the latter 
part of 1929 and continued throughout 1930, 
became more pronounced during the year just 
passed, with the result that employment in 
Canada was generally at a lower level during 
1931 than in any other year since 1926. The 
same unfavourable employment conditions ob- 
tained in practically all the industrial coun- 
tries of the world; indeed, the opinion has fre- 
quently been expressed by various authorities 
that Canada has on the whole been less af- 
fected by the general depression than many 
other countries,1 That this is so, is partly due 
to the vigorous measures taken by the govern- 
ment to cope with the situation. Thus, reports 
from the Labour Department administering 
the relief Acts, show that under the Unem- 
ployment Relief Act, 1930, some 334,075 indi- 
viduals were given employment from the 
passing of the Act in September, 1930, up to 
November 30, 1931, while the man days worked 
amounted to approximately 7,398,000. Under 
the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, 
passed at the beginning of August, the num- 
ber of workers given employment from the 
commencement of the various undertakings 
up to November 30, 1931, was approximately 
216,700. These persons, working some 2,766,200 
man days, were paid about $7,885,500 in wages. 
It is not possible to estimate the number of 
persons who have indirectly received employ- 
ment through the production and distribution 
of the materials used in the works undertaken. 
According to the reports received from em- 
ployers throughout the Dominion, the begin- 
ning of January, 1931, saw the customary con- 
traction in employment, but although this in- 
volved a large number of workers, it was on a 
rather smaller scale than that rated on the 
same date in 1929 and 1930; this was to some 
extent a result of the stabilizing effect of pub- 





1Employment statistics that are generally 
comparable do not exist for the various indus- 
trial countries. The following shows the avail- 
able data for certain countries:— 

Great Britain—tThe latest press reports show 
that 2,506,719 persons insured under the 
Unemployment Acts were unemployed on 
Dec. 21, 1931; this was approximately 20 
per cent of the insured workers. 

Germany—Trade unions having 4,164,731 
members reported 33-6 per cent of their 
membership as unemployed in August, 1931. 
The provisional figure showing the number 
registered as unemployed under the com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance Acts was 
4,355,000 in September, 1931. 

United States—The index of employment in 
the manufacturing industries in November, 
1931 was 65-4, calculated on the 1926 aver- 
age as 100. 


lic works undertaken for the relief of unem- 
ployment. In place of the partial recovery 
usually recorded at the first of February, how- 
ever, there was a further falling-off in the 
numbers employed, and the trend continued 
downward during the next two months. The 
expansion reported at the beginning of May, 
though considerable, required the services of 
a smaller number of workers than are ordi- 


narily added to staffs in the early spring. In 


the succeeding four months, further continuous 
improvement was shown, but from October 1 
the general movement was uninterruptedly 
downward. The declines at the beginning of 
November were not so large as usual, mainly 
as a result of the unemployment relief works 
being carried on by the various governmental 
authorities; the contractions noted on Decem- 
ber 1, though involving fewer workers than 
those reported on the same date in 1929 and 
1930, nevertheless exceeded the average de- 
crease indicated at the beginning of December 
in the years for which data are available. 

The accompanying chart shows, since 1921, 
the fluctuations in employment indicated by 
the firms furnishing monthly returns to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Owing to the 
marked seasonality of employment in Canada, 
an index of seasonal variation had been cal- 
culated according to the Harvard method!; 
the monthly indexes, plotted in the heavy 
curve, have been adjusted by means of this 
index, and the corrected index numbers are 
shown in the light curve. The elimination of 
the marked seasonal peaks and troughs enables 
the trend of employment over a period of 
years to be clearly seen. Both the crude and 
the corrected curves show that employment 
was lower during 1931 than in any of the pre- 
ceding four years, although it was generally 
higher than in the five-year period, 1921-1926. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
monthly employment returns from some 7,700 
firms who reported a monthly average of 
927,485 workers during 1931. Their aggregate 





‘The Harvard method is described in detail 
and exemplified in most modern statistical text 
books. In this method, link relatives are first 
constructed by dividing the index for each 
month by that for the month preceding. The 
median of these link relatives for each month 
is then ascertained, and these medians are ex- 
pressed as a chain series with J anuary as the 
base. The next steps involve the removal of 
the discrepancies between the Januaries due to 
long-term growth, and the conversion to a per- 
centage basis. The resulting factor for each 
month is then divided into the corresponding 
crude index; this corrected index then shows 
the trend of employment after adjustment for 


. 


seasonal tendencies. 
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staffs ranged between 899,823 on April 1, and 
972,537 on September 1, when the index, cal- 
culated on the 1926 average as 100, reached its 
peak for the year, standing at 107-1. In 19380, 
the index reached its maximum of 118-9 on 
July 1, while the highest point reached in 1929 
was 127°8 at the beginning of August. During 
the year under review, the index averaged 
102-5, compared with 113-4 in 1930, 119-0 in 
1929, 111°6 in 1928, 104-6 in 1927, 99-6! in 
1926, 93-6 in 1925, 93-4 in 1924, 95-8 in 1923, 
89:0 in 1922, and 88-8 in 1921. In connection 
with these indexes, it might be mentioned 
that the present depression has been character- 
ized by a very general movement to retain so 
far as possible the usual working force by 
reducing the hours worked. The earnings of 
the persons included in the monthly reports 
on employment, if available, would in this way 
probably show in many cases a greater de- 
cline than the numbers on the payrolls. 

The outstanding feature of the situation in 
most years is the violent fluctuation in con- 
struction work; in 1981, however, the unem- 
ployment relief projects exercised a stabilizing 
effect on these industries, and this, with other 
factors, resulted in a somewhat smoother curve 
in construction as a whole than is usually in- 
dicated. The number of workers employed 
under the relief schemes was, of course, greater 
than appears in these statistics, owing to the 
methods used in rotating the work so as to 
assist the largest possible number of persons. 
For eight months of the year, activity in con- 
struction was greater than in 1980, and em- 
ployment during the year averaged slightly 
higher. Manufacturing on the whole was dull; 
this group, with logging and transportation, 
reported a decidedly lower level of activity 
than was generally indicated in the other in- 
dustries. A fairly steady volume of employ- 
ment was maintained in mining during the 
year, non-metallic ore production showing 
greater activity than the other divisions. Ser- 
vices and trade, on the whole, reported a 
better situation than obtained in other indus- 
tries except construction; this was partly due 
to a mcderately brisk tourist trade during the 
season. It is also probable that many trading 
establishments were obliged to lay off some of 
their employees for a part of many months 
during the year, but the methods of rotation 
in practice prevented the statistics for a con- 
siderable number of firms from fully showing 
this condition. 





i As the average for the calendar year, 1926, 
including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, is the base 
used in computing these indexes, the average for 
the 12 months, Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally 
shows a slight variation from 100. 
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Employment by Economic Areas 


Firms in all provinces reported considerably 
less activity in 1931 than in 1930. The index, 
based upon the 1926 average as 100, was higher 
in the Prairie Provinces than elsewhere, as a 
result of important highway construction 
works undertaken for the relief of the serious 
unemployment situation that existed during 
the greater part of the year both in agricul- 
tural and industrial centres. 

Maritime Provinces—Employment in the 
Maritime Provinces showed an unusually pro- 
nounced increase at the begining of 1931; this, 
however, was succeeded by three months of 
very severe contractions, during which the 
index declined from 119-3 on January 1 to 
102-3 at the beginning of April. From May 1 
to July 1, gains were indicated, but the down- 
ward movement was resumed at the beginning 
of August, continuing until October 1. Large 
seasonal increases in logging, together with the 
active prosecution of unemployment relief 
works on the highways, resulted in a very 
considerable improvement on November 1. 
This brought the index to 116-6, over six 
points higher than on the same date in 1930. 
The trend on December 1, however, was down- 
ward. The index averaged 108-1 during 1931, 
as compared with 118-3 in the preceding year, 
and 114-8 in 1929. Manufacturing as a whole 
afforded a smaller volume of employment 
throughout 1931 than in 1980. In the pulp 
and paper group, activity was greater in the 
first quarter of the year under review than 
in 19380, the previous maximum, but the ex- 
pansion in the following months was not suff- 
cient to maintain this advantage, so that the 
situation in the remainder of 1931 was un- 
favourable as compared with the same period 
of the preceding year; the index for the 
twelve months averaged 136:4, as compared 
with 152-5 in 1930. The lumber, textile and 
iron and steel industries also reported cur- 
tailment in comparison with 1930 and pre- 
vious years, At the close of 1931, however, 
employment in textile mills was higher than 
it had been: at the beginning of the year. Un- 
satisfactory export conditions during 1931 con- 
tinued to affect transportation, which afforded 
less employment than in 1930, 1929 cr 1928, 
and communications were also quieter. Con- 
struction generally was not quite so brisk, in 
spite of important works undertaken to relieve 
unemployment. Services showed slightly 
greater activity, while trade registered a 
rather lower level of employment than in 1930. 
Employment in mining, on the whole, was 
slacker than in the preceding year, but the 
falling-off in this group was not so pronounced 
as in certain other industries. Considerable 
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seasonal activity was indicated in logging to- 
wards the end of 1931, but the index averaged 
some 13 points lower than in 1930. The ag- 
eregate payrolls of the 571 reporting employers 
in the Maritime Provinces averaged 73,817 
persons, as compared with the mean of 79,817 
employed by the 552 firms co-operating in the 
preceding year. 


Quebec—In Quebec, there were four months 
of generally expanding employment, the same 
number as in 1930; although these gains were 
on a larger scale than those recorded in the 
preceding year, they were offset by declines 
that also involved a greater number of work- 
ers, so that employment averaged ccnsider- 
ably less than in 1930. The index for each 
month in 1931 was below that for the corre- 
sponding month in the preceding year. From 
the low point of 98:5 on April 1, the index 
rose to 109-8 at its peak on September 1, but 
by the beginning of December it had fallen 
to 94:7, or 4°6 points less than on January 1. 
The labour forces of the 1,790 co-operating 
employers varied between 253,035 and 292,909 
workers on the dates of minimum and max:- 
mum activity, respectively, averaging 268,147 
for the twelve months. The mean index was 
100-9, as compared with 110-3 in the preced- 
ing year. Manufacturing as a whole was 
slacker than in 1930. Lumber, pulp and paper 
and iron and steel recorded a much smaller 
volume of employment; the losses in iron and 
steel were particularly marked as a result of 
the closing of large railway car shops for some 
weeks in the autumn, but with the resumption 
of work in these plants during November, 
the situation improved to some extent. In 
textiles, the index was practically the same, 
or higher, during the first three months of 
1931 than in the first quarter of 1930, but 
from then on until the end of the year, 
activity was less. Employment in logging, 
mining and communications was in smaller 
volume throughout the year. In the trans- 
portation group, activity was greater at the 
beginning of February, March, April and May, 
but less in all other months. The execution 
of unemployment relief projects, together with 
work on several large industrial undertakings, 
resulted in a higher level of employment in 
construction during eight months of 1931 than 
in the same months in the preceding year, 
while the index in this group averaged 107-7, 
as compared with 104:0 in 1930. Although 
employment in services was fairly we}! main- 
tained, it was on the whole not quite so brisk 
as in the preceding year. The index in trade 
averaged practically the same, but it is un- 
doubtedly true that many persons on the 
payrolls of the reporting trading establish- 


ments, as in manufacturing and various other 
eroups, were not employed full time. 

Ontario—An average staff of 374,279 em- 
ployees was registered by the 3,400 firms fur- 
nishing data in Ontario; the mean index was 
101-2 in 1931, or over thirteen points lower 
than in the preceding year. Manufactures 
reported decidedly less activity than in 1930. 
During the greater part of the year, the index 
was lower than the general manufacturing 
index for the Dominion as a whole; this was 
largely due to curtailment in the ircn and 
steel industries which are especially important 
jin Ontario. Employment in food, pulp and 
paper, building material, lumber, textile and 
other factories shared in the general quietness 
prevailing in 1931. Operations in logging 
camps were greatly curtailed, as a result of 
unfavourable markets abroad as well as at 
home. The index reached a very low level 
during the summer, standing at 21-1 on August 
1; the seasonal expansion recorded in the fol- 
lowing months brought this only to 52:6 on 
December 1, or nearly 54 points lower than 
on the same date in 1930. Mining, though 
slacker than in the preceding year, maintained 
a better volume of employment thrcughout 
1931 than was reported in most industries, 
the index averaging 134-1, as compared with 
142-8 in 1930, the maximum so far recorded. 
The production of metallic ores continued 
fairly high in the year just passed; this group 
accounts for most of the persons engaged in 
mining in Ontario. In communications and 
transportation, the numbers employed were 
smaller than in the preceding year; services 
also reported less activity than in 1930, but 
employment in this group was relatively higher 
than in any other. The index in construction, 
owing to unemployment relief projects, was 
higher in the first four and in the last month 
of 1931 than in the preceding year, but from 
May 1 to November 1 was lower; the index 
averaged 128-5 in the twelve months of 1931, 
compared with 142-6 in 1930. The volume 
of employment in trade, though smaller than 
in the preceding year, was greater than in 
earlier years of the record. The relatively 
high level of employment in services and trade 
may to a certain extent be associated with the 
activity of the tourist season. 


Prairie Provinces-—Employment in the 
Prairie Provinces showed violent fluctuations 
during 1931, the index ranging from 97-7 on 
April 1 to 130-0 at the beginning of Septem- 
ber. Expressed as a percentage of the 1926 
average of the reporting firms, employment 
somewhat paradoxically appeared in greater 
volume in these provinces than elsewhere in 
the Dominion; this was largely due to the 
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vigorous unemployment relief program carried 
out by the governmental authorities in an 
effort to cope with the very great needs of 
agricultural as well as of industrial workers. 
As stated, in the 1930 review of unemploy- 
ment the unfavourable conditions prevailing 
in agriculture since the autumn of 1929 have 
resulted in much unemployment among farm 
workers, who are ordinarily not represented in 
these statistics but for many of whom work 
had to be found during the year just passed 
on highway construction and maintenance. 
The 1,100 employers furnishing data had an 
average staff of 134,938 persons during the 
year, and the index averaged 111-5, while in 
1930, the average index was 117-1. Activity 
in manufacturing, logging, mining, communi- 
cations, transportation, services and trade was, 
on the whole, less in 1931 than in 1930. With- 
in the manufacturing group, there were losses 
in the lumber, iron and steel and other in- 
dustries. Construction work was at a higher 
level during most of 1931 than in 1930, but 
this was wholly a result of the unemployment 
relief measures. 


British Columbia—The 770 firms reporting 
in British Columbia employed an average 
working force of 77,238 employees, while in the 
preceding year the mean was 84,592; the index 
averaged 95-5, as compared with 107°9 in 1930, 
111-5 in 1929, and 106-4 in 1928. Al] groups of 
manufacturing showed lowered activity, the 
lumber trade being especially affected by the 
trade depression. Logging, mining, communi- 
cations, transportation, services and trade were 
slacker during the greater part of 1931 than in 
1930, while employment in construction was 
maintained at a higher level than in the pre- 
ceding year, as a result of the unemployment 
relief program, 


Employment by Cities 


Employers in the eight cities for which 
separate tabulations are made—Montreal, Que- 
bec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and 
the adjoining Border Cities, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver—recorded on the whole a lower 
level of activity than in 1930. The reports 
showed that employment was better in Ottawa 
and Quebec City than in the other centres 
above named, while the lowest indexes were 
reported in Windsor and Winnipeg. 


Montreal—The staffs of the 1,000 Montreal] 
firms making returns averaged 138,426 persons, 
while the mean index, at 102-5 was 9:3 points 
lower than that for the preceding year. Manu- 
facturing was not so active during 1931, the 
index averaging 98-8, as compared with 111-4 
in 1930. The vegetable food group showed a 


higher level during five months of last year 
than in the year preceding, but employment 
on the whole was slacker. The printing, pub- 
lishing and paper goods, textile, tobacco and 
beverage, iron and steel and other groups re- 
ported curtailment as compared with 1930. 
Communications consistently afforded less em- 
ployment, while transportation and trade were 
brisker in the first five months of 1931 than 
in the preceding year, but from the early sum- 
mer the situation in this comparison became 
unfavourable, so that the number of persons 
employed in these groups averaged rather less 
than in 1930. The mean index for the con- 
struction industries was practically the same 
as in the preceding year, standing at 106-7. 


Quebec City—Until December, employment 
in Quebec fluctuated between narrower limits 
than usual; the index for the first six months 
was above the 1930 level for the same period, 
but, on the whole, activity was less in 1931 
than in the preceding year. From the early 
low point of 120-7 on February 1, the index 
rose to its peak of 126-7 on June 1, and in 
spite of the slight improvement reported in a 
few of the following months, it was for the 
remainder of the year, below the maximum of 
the early summer. At the beginning of De- 
cember it stood at 108-7, or over eighteen 
points lower than at the beginning of the year. 
The staffs of the 133 employers furnishing data 
averaged 13,158, while the mean index was 
122-2 in 1931, compared with 125-3 in 1930. 
Activity in manufacturing as a whole was 
rather less, the mean index standing at 116-8 
as against 117-9 in the preceding year. Leather 
plants reported a good volume of employment, 
but iother factories were not so active. The in- 
dex in transportation was practically the same, 
while construction, though brisker during the 
first seven months of 1931, recorded a lower 
level of employment for the year as a whole. 


Toronto—Employment on January 1 and 
February 1, 1931, showed curtailment, suc- 
ceeded by three months of moderate improve- 
ment. From June until August the tendency 
was again unfavourable, while increases on 
September 1 and October 1 were followed by 
reductions in the next two months. At the 
close of the year, the index was slightly lower 
than at the beginning, and was also below the 
1931 mean of 107-7, which was 8:6 points 
lower than in 1930. The number of employees 
of the 1,100 firms co-operating during the year 
under review, averaged 120,105, while in the 
year before the mean payroll of the 1,000 re- 
porting employers was 123,799. Within the 
manufacturing group, iron and steel again re- 
ported a very marked falling-off, and losses 
were also indicated in food, textile, printing 
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and publishing and other industries. Trans- 
portation, communications and construction 
were not so active as in 1980. In trade employ- 
ment was generally well maintained by the 
firms furnishing returns, although in Toronto, 
as in the other centres, some establishments 
continued to retain their ordinary staffs by 
reducing the hours worked by their employees. 


Ottawa—Manufacturing on the whole re- 
ported a smaller volume of employment than 
in the preceding year, all branches showing 
generally reduced activity. A slight gain was 
noted in construction, largely owing to the un- 
employment relief undertakings, while trading 
establishments, on the whole, reported rather 
smaller staffs. A mean payroll of 13,970 workers 
was employed by the 160 firms whose data 
were received; the index averaged 119°5, as 
compared with an average index of 123-1 in 
1930. 


Hamilton—Employment in Hamilton was 
dull during the whole of 1931, a retrogressive 
tendency being in evidence during most 
months; the index was between nine and ten 
points lower at the end of the year than at the 
beginning. Important though this decline was, 
it was on a smaller scale than the reduction re- 
ported in 1930, when there was a difference of 
nearly 20 points between the opening and the 
closing of the year. All industries except con- 
struction showed curtailment, the greatest 
losses being in the iron and steel group. Con- 
struction, as a result the unemployment relief 
projects undertaken, was more active than 
in the preceding year, but trading establish- 
ments indicated reduced employment. The 
230 co-operating firms reported an average 
working force of 31,607 persons; the index 
averaged 101°3, compared with 113-9 in 1930, 
128-4 in 1929, and 108-2 in 1928. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Crtres— 
The index number of employment in the 
Border Cities averaged 88:3 and the recorded 
payrolls averaged 10,931 workers in 1931, com- 
pared with 128.6 and 15,927, respectively, in 
the preceding year; in 1929 the mean index was 
153°2, but in 1927, this was 86-2. Largely 
owing to the depression in the automobile and 
related industries, employment in the Border 
Cities was very quiet during 1931. Construc- 
tion also showed less activity than in 1930. 


Winnipeg—Employment conditions con- 
tinued unfavourable in Winnipeg throughout 
the year just closed, being still affected by the 
poor crops and the marketing situation that 
have been important factors since the autumn 
of 1929. With only four exceptions, the ten- 
dency from month to month during 1931 was 
steadily downward so that, the index on De- 


cember standing at 93-2, was five points lower 
than on January 1. The mean index for the 
year was 97-1, compared with 107-6 in 1930 
and 112-3 in 1929. On the whole all branches 
of manufactures were slacker than in 1930, 
although activity in vegetable food factories 
was higher at the beginning of some months 
than on the same dates in the preceding year. 
Transportation afforded a smaller volume of 
employment, and trade was also duller. On the 
other hand, construction, though at a com- 
paratively low level, showed slight improve- 
ment over 1930 chiefly owing to unemploy- 
ment relief works. An average staff of 29,975 
was recorded by the 365 firms whose data were 
received during the twelve months under 
review. 


Vancouver—Conditions as reported by em- 
ployers in Vancouver did not show so great 
change from those of 1930 as was the case in 
other cities, although considerable unemploy- 
ment was indicated during the year. The 
situation in this respect was aggravated by the 
influx of unemployed persons and transients 
who are not ordinarily employed in Vancouver 
and, therefore, do not appear in the employ- 
ment records for that city. Calculated from 
data furnished by some 316 firms with a mean 
payroll of 30,096 persons, the index averaged 
104-5, as compared with 109-8 in the preceding 
year. Manufacturing showed contractions as 
compared with 1930, the lumber and other 
leading groups reporting lowered activity. The 
indexes for communications, transportation, 
services and trade also averaged lower than in 
1930; on the other hand, construction, largely 
owing to the unemployment relief works under- 
taken, afforded greater employment than in 
19380. 


Manufacturing 


Employment in manufacturing was quieter 
during 1931 than in any other year since 1925. 
Statistics were received from some 4,670 manu- 
facturers employing, on the average, 467,711 
operatives, as compared with the average of 
525,247 reported by the 4,400 establishments 
making returns in 1930. The index averaged 
95-3 p.c. of the 1926 payrolls of the co-operat- 
ing firms, as compared with a mean of 109-0 
in the preceding year and 117-1 in 1929, With 
few exceptions, all branches of manufacturing 
recorded smaller payrolls than in 1930; only 
the woolen and silk groups showed improve- 
ment in this comparison, while the employment 
reported in leather factories was practically un- 
changed. The reductions in the iron and steel 
and other metal, lumber, pulp and paper, rub- 
ber and clay, glass and stone industries were 
especially pronounced. The level of employ- 
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ment in distilled and malt liquor, electric cur- 
rent and the electrical apparatus plants was 
relatively higher as compared with preceding 
years than was the case in other industries; 
these groups, however, were not so active as 
in 1930, the decline in the last named being 
considerable, the re-opening during November 
of large railway car shops closed in September 
resulted in a considerable increase in employ- 
ment being shown in iron and steel towards the 
end of 1931, but nevertheless, this important 
group reported greatly curtailed operations 
throughout the year. 


Anmal Products, Edible—Almost the same 
seasonal trends were shown in this division 
as in 1930, when employment was at a gener- 
ally higher level. Fish-preserving and meat- 
packing plants recorded smaller staffs, but 
during most of the year employment in dairies 
was rather more active. The payrolls of the 
reporting employers averaged 17,968 persons, 
varying between 16,315 on February 1, and 
19,824 at the beginning of July. The mean 
index was 102-7, compared with 109-7 in 1930, 
113-8 in 1929, and 111-2 in 1928. 


Leather and Products—Leather factories, on 
the whole, afforded very slightly more employ- 
ment than in 1930, the index being higher 
during the last nine months of the year. An 
average working force of 17,502 employees was 
recorded by the 228 co-operating establish- 
ments, and the mean index was 88-0, as com- 
pared with 87-8 in 1930. Footwear factories 
in particular showed improvement; records 


of footwear production maintained by the 
Animal Products Statistics Branch of the 
Bureau show that a monthly average of 


1,504,008 pairs of shoes was turned out in the 
first eleven months of 1931, compared with 
a mean of 1,456,654 pairs in the same period 
of the preceding year. 


Lumber Products—The seasonal] movements 
indicated in the lumber trades during 1931 
were not so pronounced as usual, and employ- 
ment was generally slacker than in 1930. 
Steady gains between February 1 and June 1, 
were succeeded by consistent losses during the 
latter part of the year. The payrolls of the 
firms furnishing data ranged between 44,643 
persons at the beginning of June, and 32,393 
on December 1, averaging 38,770 in the 12 
months, as compared with the 1930 mean of 
43,929. The average index, standing at 74-1, 
was many points lower than the mean of 93-3 
for the preceding year. Rough and dressed 
lumber mills, owing to-continued curtailment 
of foreign demand, as well as to unfavourable 
domestic markets, recorded a smaller volume 
of employment than in 1930, and losses in that 
comparison were also noted in furniture and 
other lumber-using plants, 
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Musical Instruments—Activity in musical 
instrument factories showed a further decline 
during 1931, according to statements from 
some 38) firms whose staffs averaged 1,661. 
The mean index stood at 57:4 in 1931, com- 
pared with 70-9 in the preceding year, The 
production of wireless apparatus is not in- 
cluded in this industrial group, which, as in 
previous years, has undoubtedly been seriously 
affected by the popularity of radios. 


Plant Products, Edible —Employment in 
vegetable food factories, on the whole, was 
quieter in 1931 than in the preceding year; 
canneries, biscuit and confectionery and some 
other divisions of the group reported smaller 
payrolls than in 1930, while improvement in 
that comparison was noted in sugar and syrup 
factories during most of the year. An average 
working force of 29,986 persons was registered 
by the 395 reporting establishments, in which 
the number of operatives ranged between 
27,227 on January 1, and 35,336 at the begin- 
ning of September. The mean general index 
of 105-4 in 1931 compared unfavourably with 
the 1930 average of 113-0, and also with that 
of 110-9 in 1929. 


Pulp and Paper—The pulp and paper in- 
dustries continued to show the effects of the 
general weakness in the foreign and domestic 
market, employment throughout 1931 being at 
a lower level than in any other year since 
1925. _ The fluctuations in the group as a 
whole, however, were not especially marked, 
and the index, standing at 94:2 on December 
1, was only 4-5 points lower than at the 
beginning of the year. The reported staffs 
averaged 58.062 employees, and the index 96-5, 
as compared with a mean index of 109-1 in 
1930. Employment in 1931 was lower than 
in the preceding year in all three divisions 
of the group—pulp and paper, paper goods 
and printing and publishing, but the last- 
named showed a lesser decline than the other 
two industries. 


Rubber Products—Activity in rubber fac- 
tories decreased almost uninterruptedly from 
month to month in 1931; the losses in em- 
ployment were, however, on a smaller scale 
than those indicated in the preceding year, 
when this group was affected by the general 
depression, as well as by the special depression 
in the automobile industries. The production 
of tires ordinarily employs about 55 per cent 
of the workers in the rubber group. The mean 
index of employment in 1931 was 98-7, com- 
pared with 117-4 in the preceding year, and 
139-5 in 1929. The payrolls of the 42 plants 
supplying information during 1931 averaged 
12,585, ranging between 13,557 workers on 
January 1, and 12,035 at the beginning of 
October. 
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Textile Prodwcts—Employment in the tex- 
tile industries in 1931 showed fluctuations 
similar to those of 1930. Following the cur- 
tailment indicated at the beginning of the 
year, there was a period of considerable ex- 
pansion during the next three months, during 
which the increases were unusually large. 
Four months of seasonal inactivity then re- 
duced employment by about ten per cent. 
This was succeeded by improvement at the 
beginning of September and October, but the 
trend was again unfavourable in November 
and December. At the end of the year, the 
index, at 94:3, was slightly higher than on 
January 1; the twelve-month mean, however, 
was 97:6, as compared with 101- 2 in 1930. 
An average staff of 79,799 employees was re- 
ported by the co-operating manufacturers, who 
averaged 748. The thread, yarn and cloth 
branch of this group reported greater activity 
than in 1930, chiefly owing to improvement in 
the woollen and silk trades. The hosiery and 
knitting, garment and other divisions of the 
textile industry, however, recorded reductions 
in personnel. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors.—State- 
ments were compiled from nearly 150 firms, 
whose working forces averaged 14,848 persons. 
The mean index of 116-1 in 1931 showed a 
substantial falling-off from the 1930 mean of 
124-9 (which was practically the same as in 
1929), but was above the 1928 average of 
109-3. Tobacco factories were not so active 
during the year under review as in 1930, and 
employment in the production of distilled and 
malt liquors was also quieter. 


Chemical and Allied Products—The level of 
employment in this group was rather lower 
than that reported in the preceding year; the 
index averaged 115-5, as compared with 118-8 
in 19830 and 117-8 in 1929. An average payroll 
of 8,245 workers was registered by the 133 
employers whose statistics were tabulated. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Employ- 
ment in these industries was greatly curtailed 
as compared with 1930, reflecting the general 
dullness in building. The index number aver- 
aged 101-7, while in 1930 it was 121-7; 160 
factories reported an average working force of 
10,534 persons, ranging from 9,407 on February 
1 to 11,628 at the beginning of July. 


Electric Current—The average number en- 
gaged in the production of electric current was 
rather less than in the preceding year and 
also less than in 1929, but compared favour- 
ably with earlier years of the record. The in- 
dex averaged 126-1, as compared with 130-8 
in 1930, 127-6 in 1929 and 118-3 in 1928, the 
previous high levels of the record. The aggre- 
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gate staffs of the co-operating producers aver- 
aged 15,378 during 1931, as compared with 
15,789 in the preceding year. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in this 
division, which includes a considerable propor- 
tion of the firms producing radios and equip- 
ment, was in smaller volume during 1931 than 
in 1930 and 1929, but with these exceptions, 
was more active than in other years for which 
data are available. The reported payrolls 
included, on the average, 15,030 workers, and 
the mean index was 135.7, as compared with 
16,438 and 157.1, respectively, in 1930. The 
average index in 1929 was 143.8 and in 1928, 
117.9. 


Iron and Steel Products—As in 1930, the 
trend of employment in this group was gene- 
rally downward throughout the year, except for 
an unusually brief period of seasonal activity 
between February 1 and April 1, while the re- 
opening of large railway car shops closed in Sep- 
tember resulted in a considerably better situa- 
tion towards the close of the year than im 
preceding months of 1931. The automobile 
industries continued very dull and substantial 
contractions as compared with previous years 
were also indicated in ithe crude, rolled and 
forged, machinery, agricultural implement, 
railway car, shipbuilding, heating appliance, 
structural iron and steel, foundry and machine 
shop and other divisions of the group. The 
aggregate working force of the 730 manu- 
facturers of iron and steel products who re- 
ported during 1931 averaged 111,395 persons; 
in 1930 the mean was 139,267 and in 1929 it 
was 161,126. The average index, at 85.9, 
compared unfavourably with that of 108.1 in 
1930 and 125.2 in 1929. The average labour 
force per establishment in the year under 
review was 152, or 49 less than in the pre- 
ceding year. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Employment 
in this division was also considerably curtailed 
during the year under review, the index aver- 
aging Jess than in 1930 and preceding years 
since 1927. The mean index was 111.4 and 
the reported employees 17,180, compared with 
129.3 and 19,792, respectively, in 1930. 


Non-metallic Mineral Products—In spite of 
gains in many months of the year, employ- 
ment in non-metallic mineral product plants 
averaged lower than in 1930, the index stand- 
ing at 124.9, as compared with 142.5 in 1930, 
138.2 in 1929, and 120.5 in 1928. Statements 
were received each month from over 90 firms 
whose staffs averaged 12,275 persons. The gas, 
petroleum and other divisions of this class- 
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ification, though not so active as in the pre- 
ceding years and 1929, nevertheless maintained 
a fair volume of employment. 


Other Manufacturing Industries—Fur fac- 
tories on the whole reported much the same 
level of employment as in 1930; the index 
averaging 91.3, as against 92.0 in the preced- 
ing year. The production of wood distillates 
and extracts and of miscellaneous manufac- 
tured products showed a decrease. 


Logging 


Logging camps, on the whole, reported de- 
cidedly less activity than in any other year 
on record; the index was consistently low 
throughout 1931, owing to a weak demand for 
lumber in both home and export markets. 
The working force of the 227 firms supplying 
information averaged 16,262 and the index 
number 60.1 in 1931; in 1930, the mean index 
was 108.0, and in 1929, 125.8, while the num- 
ber employed by the employers co-operating 
during 1930 was 28,921. Many logging work- 
ers, deprived of their customary occupation, 
drifted to the cities, where they helped to 
swell the already large labour reserves. It has 
already been pointed out that the difficulties 
of collecting data covering bush operations 
are constantly increased by the growing prac- 
tice on the part of the larger operators, of 
letting contracts for their wood requirements 
to small contractors and to settlers on the 
northern frontiers of settlement. During the 
year just passed, employment in logging was 
at a higher level in the Maritime Provinces 
and Quebec than elsewhere. 


Mining 

There were losses in mining during the first 
seven months. of 1931, succeeded by three 
months of increasing activity, after which the 
trend again turned downward. The level of 
employment was considerably lower than in 
the preceding year, although the falling-off in 
this comparison was not so pronounced in 
mining as in some other groups. The index 
averaged 107.7, compared with 117.8 in 1930 
and 120.1 in 1929. In coal-mining, conditions 
were not so good as in 1930, employment being 
generally less active. The mean index was 
96.6. compared with 104.1 in 1930 and 107.4 
in 1929, while the labour force of the co- 
operating operators averaged 25,613 workers in 
1931, as against 27,548 in the preceding year. 
Employment in metallic ores, though generally 
lower than in 1930, was maintained in fair 
volume, the index varying only between 134.9 
on December 1, and 143.8 on August 1. The 
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mean index, at 138.7, was some seven points 
below the average of the preceding year. The 
staffs of the reporting firms averaged 16,217 
during the year under review. Non-metallic 
minerals (other than coal) also registered 
reduced employment, the index averaging 
97.7, as against 124.4 in the preceding year. 
A mean payroll of 6,457 persons was employed 
by the co-operating firms, while those report- 
ing in 1930 had an average of 8,112. Quarries, 
asbestos mines and other divisions coming 
under this heading recorded less activity, re- 
flecting the general curtailment in building 
construction. 
Transportation 


Although there were important seasonal 
losses in the first three months of 1931, these 
involved a rather smaller number of persons 
than in the first quarter of the preceding year. 
Following this period, the tendency, except in 
one month, was favourable until the begin- 
ning of October, when seasonal losses were 
again recorded. Employment was in less 
volume throughout 1931, when the index aver- 
aged 95-8, as compared with 104-6 in 1930. 
The 345 transportation companies whose re- 
turns were tabulated employed, on the aver- 
age, 111,024 workers, as compared with the 
mean of 120,536 reported by the 330 employers 
co-operating in the preceding year, In the 
steam railway division, the index averaged 
91-3, or over nine points lower than in 1930. 
An average working force of 71,550 employees 
was recorded in steam railway operation, com- 
pared with 79,133 in 1930. Street railways and 
cartage companies, with an average payroll of 
24,299 persons, reported a rather lower level 
of employment than in the preceding year, 
the index averaging 119-7, as compared with 
123-6 in both 1930 and 1929, but with 111-7 
in 1928. Employment in shipping and steve- 
doring was lower than in 1929; the mean index 
was 89-4, while the reported staffs averaged 
15,175, varying between 12,049 persons on Jan. 
1, and 17,468 at the beginning of September. 
In the preceding year, the mean index was 
99-8 and in 1929, it was 104-7, while in 1928 
it was 96-4, 

Communications 


Telegraphs and telephones reported a much 
smaller volume of employment during 1931 
than in 1930, in sympathy with the general 
depression in business. The index averaged 
104-7, compared with 119-8 in 1930, 120-6 
in 1929, and 108-2 in 1928. The personnel of 
the companies furnishing data averaged 27,129 
employees, of whom some 81 p.c. were engaged 
on telephones. The percentage reductions in- 
dicated in the telegraph and telephone divj- 
sions during 1931 were quite similar. 
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Construction and Maintenance 

The period of uninterrupted expansion in- 
dicated in the construction industries last sum- 
mer consisted of five months, as in 1930, when 
the gains had begun ending a month earlier; 
in 1931 the steady improvement between May 
1 and September 1 was supplemented by a 
further though rather small advance at the be- 
ginning of November. The number of per- 
sons added to the payrolls, however, was 
smaller than in the preceding year. Despite 
this, activity in the construction industries, 
chiefly as a result of the governmental unem- 
ployment relief measures, was well maintained, 
being very slightly higher than in 1930 and 
1929, and considerably higher than in earlier 
years of the record. The forces of the 1,085 
co-operating employers averaged 147,777 dur- 
ing the twelve months, varying between 
108,400 on April 1 and 199,073 at the beginning 
of September. The general index for this 
group averaged 131-4, compared with 129-8 
in 1930, 129-7 in 1929, and 118-8 in 1928. The 
artificially stimulated activity in this group 
gave construction an unusually heavy weight- 
ing in the industrial distribution of the persons 
covered by the employment returns. Thus in 
1931, construction workers averaged nearly 
16 p.c. of the total of workers in all industries, 
compared with 12-6 in 1930, and 11-8 in 1929. 

Building construction gained steadily from 
Apr. 1 to Aug. 1, but was not nearly so active 
as in the preceding year. The mean index was 
104-3 in 1931, compared with 134:3 in 1930, 
135-3 in 1929, and 112-0 in 1928. The average 
number of persons employed by the reporting 
contractors was 41,227. As already stated in 
connection with logging, there is an increasing 
tendency for the larger contractors to sublet 
their contracts, by trades, to sub-contractors, 
who usually employ a comparatively small 
number of workers. When they have less than 
15 employees, they are not asked to furnish 
data on employment, so that the number em- 
ployed in building is undoubtedly considerably 
in excess of that covered in these statistics. 

Road construction reported an exceedingly 
high level of employment during the year, 
chiefly owing to the unemployment. relief 
measures widely undertaken. The number 
employed was greater than in any other year 
on record. The payrolls reported averaged 
72,810 workers, and ranged between 41,500 on 
Apr. 1 and 114,722 at the beginning of Sep- 
tember. The average index of 216-4 compares 
favourably with that of 183-6 indicated in 
1930, 150-1 in 1929, and 187-1 in 1928. In 
many districts, road work is supplementary to 
the occupations ordinarily followed by nearby 
residents, particularly agriculturists during 
slack periods on their farms; especially in 
the Western Provinces, a considerable portion 
of the work authorized under the provisions 
of the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 
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1931, was allocated in the distressed agricul- 
tural districts. 

Employment in railway construction (in 
which the working forces covered averaged 
33,738 men) was much quieter than in the last 
few years. The index averaged 85-8, while 
the mean in 1930 was 99-9. 


Services 

Statements were received monthly from 
some 270 firms in this division, whose em- 
ployees averaged 22,403. Gains were noted 
from Mar. 1 to Sept. 1, succeeded by seasonal 
declines in the last quarter of the year. Em- 
ployment in hotels and restaurants was main- 
tained at a fairly good level during 1931, 
although activity was not so great as in 1930. 
In the miscellaneous group of services, com- 
posed largely of laundering and cleaning estab- 
lishments, employment was also in rather 
smaller volume than in the preceding year. 
The index number for the service industries as 
a whole was 124-7, as against 131-6 in 1930. 


Trade 

Trade was quieter during 1931 than in the 
preceding year and 1929, but the payrolls as 
reported by employers were generally greater 
than in earlier years of the record. With two 
exceptions, expansion was indicated from Apr. 
1 until the end of the year. The payrolls of 
the 820 co-operating firms averaged 87,724 
persons, and the index 123-6, compared with 
127-7 in 1930, and 126-2 in 1929. It has al- 
ready been mentioned as highly probable 
that many establishments, in order to keep 
their usual staffs have reduced the working 
hours per week or per month, so that the earn- 
ings of the persons employed would, if avail- 
able, show a greater falling-off than the per- 
sonnel, Of the workers in the trade group, 
73 p.c. were classified as employed in retail 
stores. In recent years, there has been a grow- 
ing tendency for the larger stores and chain 
organizations to absorb the small businesses 
which would otherwise not be represented in 
these statistics, and this change in organiza- 
tion may have helped to keep the index of 
employment in recent years at a relatively 
high level in comparison with other groups. 


Index Numbers 

Tables showing monthly index numbers of 
employment for the economic areas, leading 
cities and main industrial groups since 1928 
are given on pages 68, 69, and 70 of this 
issue, while data for some 65 industries on 
December 1 are contained on page 71. Simi- 
lar statistics for each month have accompanied 
the articles on employment appearing in each 
issue of the Lasour Gazerre. These data, to- 
gether with yearly averages, are also published 
in the Annual Review of Employment for 
1931, published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, and may be obtained on application 
to the Bureau. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN NOVEMBER, 1931 


PHE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
‘elves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on December 1 was 7,813, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 901,854 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
November was 1,819, having an aggregate 


membership of 189,031 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number 
of unemployed workers refers only to organ- 
ized labour, definite figures not being available 
as to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 68 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of December, 1931, as 
Reported by Employers 


The seasonal falling-off in employment re- 
corded on December 1, 1931, was on a rather 
smaller scale than on the same date last year, 
although it exceeded the average decline re- 
corded at the beginning of December in the 
last ten years. The 7,813 firms reporting to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics employed 
901,854 persons on December 1, compared with 
937,494 in the preceding month. Reflecting 
this decrease of nearly four per cent, the index, 
based upon the 1926 average as 100, stood at 
99-1, compared with 103-0 on November 1, 
1931, and 108°5, 119-1, 116-7, 108-1, 102-3, 
96°5, 91-9, 96:9, 96-3 and 88:3 on December 1, 
1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921, respectively. Thus, employ- 
ment as reported by employers was not so 
active as on the same date in the years 1926- 
1930, but was in greater volume than on De- 
cember 1 in the five years, 1921-1925. 

Especially noteworthy losses were indicated 
in construction, and there were smaller reduc- 
tions in transportation, communications, ser- 
vices and metallic ore mining. On the other 
hand, considerable seasonal improvement was 
reported in logging and trade, and manufac- 
turing reported greater activity, mainly due to 
the resumption of work in large railway car 
shops. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


All provinces except Ontario registered cur- 
tailment, the largest recessions taking place in 
the Prairie Provinces. 


Maritime Provinces—The seasonal reduc- 
tions noted in the Maritime Provinces were 
on a much greater scale than on December 1, 
1930, but the index of employment on the date 
under review was higher, largely owing to the 
considérable volume of unemployment relief 
work being afforded. Most of the decline this 
year took place in construction, although min- 
ing and transportation were also slacker. On 
the other hand, logging, manufacturing 
(notably of iron and steel products), and trade 
reported improvement. Data were received 
from 572 firms employing 77,344 persons, as 
against 79,788 on November 1. 

Q@uebec—There was a further falling-off in 
activity in Quebec, according to statements 
from 1,835 employers of 253,035 persons, or 
3,801 less than in the preceding month. Con- 
struction work declined, but important im- 
provement was shown in manufacturing, log- 
ging, shipping and trade. Most of the gain in 
factory employment was due to the resump- 
tion of operations in large railway car shops 
closed some weeks previously, but tobacco and 
musical instrument plants were also more ac- 
tive; on the other hand, there were pronounced 
losses in leather, lumber and pulp and paper 
plants. Much larger decreases were recorded 
on December 1, 1930, when employment was, 
however, in decidedly greater volume. 

Ontario—Employment in Ontario showed a 
moderate increase, 4,460 workers being taken 
on during November by the 3,516 firms whose 
statistics were received, and who had 369,987 
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on their payrolls. Retail trade and logging 
registered marked seasonal gains, and consider- 
able improvement was indicated in iron and 
steel and pulp and paper factories, while the 
extension of unemployment relief undertakings 
provided work on the highways for a large 
number of extra persons. The lumber, food, 
textile, clay, glass and stone, transportation 
and building and railway construction indus- 
tries, however, showed curtailment. The in- 
dex was lower than in the same month last 
year, although the movement had then been 
downward. 

Prairie Provinces—Further marked declines 
were indicated in the Prairie Provinces on the 


lower level than on the same date in 1950, 
when smaller reductions were noted. 

British Columbia—Continued shrinkage in- 
volving a greater number of workers than that 
noted on December 1, 1930, was shown in 
British Columbia, where the 757 reporting 
firms had 73,104 employees, as compared with 
79,960 in their last statement. Food and lum- 
ber factories were slacker, as were construc- 
tion and transportation; on the other hand, 
coal mining and logging recorded more ac- 
tivity. The situation was not so favourable 
as on the same date in 1930. . 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas, 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 


. 


as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 


they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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date under review; the 1,133 reporting em- 
ployers had let out 26,999 workers, reducing 
their staffs to 128,384 on December 1. Retail 
trade and coal mining were seasonally more 
active, and large gains were also noted in 
manufacturing; the reopening of large railway 
ear shops, closed for some weeks, was an im- 
portant factor in this gain in factory employ- 
ment, but food, pulp and paper and leather 
plants also reported heightened activity. On 
the other hand, communications, transporta- 
tion and construction reported decreased em- 
ployment, the losses in highway construction 
being especially pronounced. Employment at 
the beginning of December was at a much 


Employment by Cities 


Of the eight centres for which separate 
tabulations are made, Montreal and Windsor 
and the Border Cities showed improvement 
as compared with November 1, while lessened 
activity was reported in Quebec City, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

Montreal—There was an increase in the em- 
ployment afforded by the 1,031 co-operating 
firms, whose staffs were enlarged by 2,225 per- 
sons to $134,902 at the beginning of December. 
Manufacturing showed heightened employ- 
ment, largely owing to the reopening of im- 
portant railway car shops closed down for some 
weeks, although tobacco and musical instru- 
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ment factories also reported improvement; re- 
tail trade was seasonally active, and employ- 
ment increased about the port in preparation 
for the winter shutdown. On the other hand, 
construction registered considerable losses. 
General reductions were noted on the same 
date of. last year, but employment then was 
brisker. 

Quebec.—Industrial activity in Quebec City 
declined, 1,306 workers being laid off by the 


137 employers whose returns were received, 
and who had 12,675 employees on December 1. 
The largest contractions were in construction, 
transportation and manufacturing, while trade 
showed seasonal improvement. A smaller re- 
cession was indicated on the same date in 1930, 
when the index was higher. 
Toronto.—Continued decreases in personnel 
were reported in Toronto by 1,141 firms who 
employed 119,476 persons, as compared with 


Norz.—The ‘Relative Weight” in Table I shows the proportion of employeesi n the indicated area to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100). 








Dec. 1 88-3 
Dec. 1 96-3 
Dec. 1 96-9 
Dec. 1 91-9 
Dec. 1 96-5 
Dec. 1 102-3 
Dec. 1 108-1 
Jan. 1 100-7 
Feb. 1 102-0 
Mar. 1 102-6 
April 1 102-3 
May 1 106-8 
June 1 113-8 
July 1 117-7 
Aug. 1 119-3 
Sept. 1 119-1 
Oct. 1 118-8 
Nov. 1 118-9 
Dec. 1 116-7 
Jan. 1, 1929 109-1 
Feb. 1 110-5 
Mar. 1 111-4 
April 1 110-4 
May 1 116-2 
June 1 122-2 
July 124-7 
Aug. 1 127-8 
Sept. 1 126-8 
Oct. 1 125-6 
Nov. 1 124-6 
Dec. 1 119-1 
Jan. 1, 1930 111-2 
Feb. 1 111-6 
Mar. 1 110-2 
April 1 107-8 
May 1 111-4 
June 1 116-5 
July 1 118-9 
Aug. 1 118-8 
Sept. 1 116-6 
Oct. 1 116-2 
Nov. 1 112-9 
Dec. 1 108-5 
Jan. 1, 1931 101-7 
Feb. 1 100-7 
Mar. 1 100-2 
Apel ticseg. Fe. Mec. 99-7 
May 1 102-2 
June 1 103-6 
July 1 103-8 
Aug. 1 105-2 
Sept. 1 107-1 
Oct. 1 103-9 
Nov. 1 103-0 
Deep. IRI, . eee... SUC 99-1 


Relative weight of employment by Districts as 
at Dec. 1, 1 : 


Canada Maritime 








Quebec Ontariq, Prairie British 
Provinces Provinces | Columbia 
100-4 79-8 91-5 94-9 78-9 
103-4 89-5 100-5 100-8 84-8 
102-3 93-9 99-5 98-6 86-7 
89-0 90-8 94-1 91-1 88-7 
93-7 93-9 98-6 96-7 96-7 
95-5 102-7 103-1 104-7 100-0 
99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 
97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 _ 109-9 
116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
108-3 107-5 123-8 119-7 111-6 
112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117°5 
117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 104-6 
116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 
104-5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93-8 
102-3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 
104-0 102-3 103-8 100-0 96-1 
105-2 104-3 104-2 103-3 97-9 
109-4 103-2 102-7 108-9 97-9 
106-8 102-4 100-7 129-1 98-0 
102-7 109-8 100-7 130-0 96-6 
102-6 101-6 99-3 129-1 95-9 
116-6 96-2 98-1 128-2 98-9 
112-7 94-7 99-3 106-0 90-5 
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120,392 at the beginning of November. Trade 
showed noteworthy improvement, and work on 
the roads and in printing establishments also 
increased, but textile, lumber and building ma- 
terial plants, transportation and building con- 
struction reported reductions. Larger losses 
had been registered on December 1 last year, 
but the volume of employment was then 
greater. 

Ottawa.—Curtailment was shown in Ottawa, 
chiefly in manufactures and _ construction, 
while trade afforded more employment; 155 


employers recorded a combined payroll of 
13,455 workers, as against 14,127 in their last 
report. Employment was not so active as at 
the beginning of December, 1980, although 
larger losses had then been indicated. 
Hamilton—A decline was reported in Ham- 
ilton, where an aggregate working force of 29,- 
681 persons was employed by the 236 firms 
furnishing data, who had 30,365 employees on 
their November 1 staff. Manufacturing as a 
whole was slacker, in spite of gains in textile 
mills; the losses in clay, glass and stone 


Norzt.—The ‘Relative Weight” in Table 2 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tasis II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CaLENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 











—— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
Dec. Part922 eee. SC il Bice: SEL aS c 102-7 
Deca le1923 5 aa. ne OAS Sh tre tact Soe 99-7 
Deca te 1924 ees: 94-3 99-6 96-6 
Decal, O25 amas. 3 98-3 95-4 100-4 
Decay in 1926 Sy aas. 101-9 102-3 103-8 
Dees ieelOgier ee oe 108-7 119-9 110-5 
Janel, 19200 epee 98-6 109-3 105-1 
Heb. gals. seo nae. 100-3 110-9 105-4 
Mian etl ss a5 cineeth oe 101-0 106-3 106-4 
Aprile: a emotes: 101-8 107-9 107-7 
Mayas et oa. eae. 150-9 112-8 110-2 
ATHY SI 4 bepente, eA Sra 109-7 117-0 112-7 
BU al ae ge ay 3 a GS ae 110-4 131-6 112-8 
ADR eh kaso Saas 112-1 180-2 113-6 
Septad:: cee ketenes. 115-7 132-7 114-3 
OCtre ur Are ae ee 114-3 131-0 117-0 
INOW done. a otabes 115-1 126-6 119-3 
ED fe ced balan Pic ctaioiie 113-0 122-1 120-5 
JSMne ky 1929 owas. . s 104-6 114-7 115-5 
Febigd se tae eatin tees 106-9 114-3 115-9 
Margulies vasa sere © 107-5 112-8 116-6 
Aprilplees ft 5. artes 108-2 116-2 118-6 
Crh eared Phase ae ape 114-2 117-1 120-7 
JUNG ee oe aaa ee 119-3 122-0 122-1 
JULYoRal ee eae ctor 120-3 128-8 123-7 
Adigumat Coan la aes 122-4 135-8 122-9 
Soptedss. f. hotest. 120-2 136-5 125-0 
Otis Orn owt 120-5 131-7 126-3 
Noes. ee coda 121-8 133-6 125-0 
DD ro cape listen cncleepaaeaea. 117-1 127-1 122-9 
AIT Be, ECSU tre ayer 2 107-2 123-4 117-6 
BS ON pil RRR ne me Pe ea 109-5 112-5 116-4 
Mareen s cacao: 108-7 110-0 115-9 
ADI OR aS orca es 109-2 111-7 116-5 
Migiyardiectrc he ciara tare re.? 110-8 115-3 117-8 
JUNC BL eS Pm sae os 116-6 122-3 118-5 
JUVE ro eae ee 116-0 130-1 117-8 
WS -edveet Likes oA Gaye eRe Ne ee 114-5 138-2 115-4 
Senta 7 ots wade. 113-2 138-5 114-7 
OCG O tt ON as sates a: 114-1 138-3 116-2 
NOV. cock os tae 112-6 135-3 115-5 
DeGee reer once: 108-6 128-0 113-8 
Janae, LOO Se cet o's 102-4 127-0 107-5 
Webel cats: as qaer 3 102-8 120-7 107-1 
Marple ta de santees 2s 105-1 123-3 107-5 
Aprile ie bs ipanre i 106-2 122-2 109-5 
Way des sab foe sete ss 107-0 125-7 111-4 
Funes Pee ae acase's 107-1 126-7 110-3 
Jullypeel ee ea = 105-1 122-2 109-0 
Augie one: Bae aes « 102-5 122-0 106-3 
Senge bess acs saoaaee es 102-3 123-2 106-6 
Clan t's ssh hoe meat Ss 97-3 124-2 107-3 
IND Vp eee. sits aayege ss 95-4 120-0 105-6 
| O12 papa toe eee 96-+7 108-7 104-8 
Relative weight of em- 
ployment by Cities 
as at Dec. 1, 1931... 15-0 1-4 13-2 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Oasis tek me meereey |! Re Bo Sai 8 100-1 78-5 
100-4 eo aad | 2 eee 90-3 84-9 
98-3 SA NE ie so ake 85-5 90-0 
96:3 93-3 92-9 93-7 95-8 
99-9 101-7 98-7 107-9 101-4 
108-3 107-3 84-2 111-5 98-7 
105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
131-8 112-6 120-8 110-3 111-7 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107°4 
112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
113-4 106-1 96-9 96-8 108-4 
117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
121°8 109-8 104-2 97-3 101-9 
123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 
123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
121-0 98-4 94-2 99-9 106-0 
122-8 97-6 75-1 98-1 106-0 
121-7 95-8 77:8 98-2 104-5 
124-5 96-1 80-9 96-4 99-7 
118-6 96-3 67-7 93-5 101-9 
112-7 94-0 72°3 93-2 98-3 
1-5 3-3 1-0 3-6 3-2 
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works were most pronounced. In the non- 
manufacturing group, building and highway 
construction also showed curtailment. The 
index was many points lower than on the 
same date of a year ago, when improvement 
had been noted. 

Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
There was an increase in the Border Cities, 
mainly in iron and steel plants. Statements 
were tabulated from 130 employers with 9,088 


workers, or 655 more than in the preceding 
month. Losses were indicated on December 
1, 1930, but employment was then at a higher 
level. 

Winnipeg—Employment decreased slightly 
in Winnipeg, according to data received from 
367 firms employing 32,896 persons. A small 
reduction was reported in manufacturing, 
while other groups also showed only slight 
changes. The index was lower than on the 


Nore.—The “‘Relative Weight” in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





All in- Manu- | Logging 
dustries | facturing 
88-3 85-8 110-5 
96:3 94-9 152:9 
96-9 95-5 148-4 
91-9 88-7 153-6 
96-5 95-3 139-2 
102-3 101°5 139-2 
108-1 _ 1043 182-7 
100-7 97-9 163-2 
102-0 102-3 169-5 
102-6 104-7 159-6 
102-3 106-6 88-3 
106-8 109-0 78:5 
113-8 112-6 85-9 
117-7 113-1 69-5 
119-3 115-2 68-6 
119-1 115-9 75-0 
118-8 115-7 98-5 
118-9 115-1 139-3 
116-7 112-9 178-1 
109-1 107-3 171-0 
110-5 112-8 178-3 
111-4 115-7 167-8 
110-4 116-5 83-1 
116-2 119-8 75-8 
122-2 121-2 92-7 
124-7 120-3 80-1 
127-8 121-6 74-0 
126-8 119-8 83-6 
125-6 120-2 117-1 
124-6 117-2 173-3 
119-1 112-8 212-3 
111-2 106-5 200-2 
111-6 110-2 209-8 
110-2 110-9 178-3 
107-8 111°3 87-6 
111-4 112-4 63-5 
116:5 113-6 90-0 
118-9 111-3 82-1 
118-8 110-2 61-5 
116-6 108-2 54-3 
116-2 107:8 70°8 
112-9 104-6 90-9 
108-5 100-6 106-5 
101-7 93-7 107-6 
100-7 96-1 102-2 
100-2 97-6 82-7 
99-7 99-7 42-9 
102-2 100-7 55-9 
103-6 99-4 53-3 
103-8 97-2 38-5 
105-2 94-7 28-8 
107-1 94-7 30-5 
103-9 91-8 42-2 
103-0 88-8 63-7 
99-1 89-6 73-1 
100-0 49-0 2-2 





Mining |Commun-] Trans- Con- 


Yom s ; Services] Trade 
ications | portation | struction ; 
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102-5 89-2 98-7 69-4 78-0 95-5 
107-5 87-2 106-5 75 +2 79-9 96-2 
110-8 91:1 105-1 76-7 88-7 96-0 
103-8 94-0 99-9 71-5 89-5 98-3 
101-3 96-8 101-4 78-7 90-6 103-1 
109-0 102-2 101-5 91-3 97-9 108-9 
113-1 104-6 107-1 99-5 106-9 121-2 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 
111-4 101-2 97-3 733 105-3 109-7 
109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128.5 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79-3 117-3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 $9-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
126-6 128-1 114:3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
109-5 103-9 93 -2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 
104-1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130-8 124-0 
104-5 105-9 97-8 162-8 133-0 120-9 
105-6 105-8 97-8 176-8 134-8 120-5 
108-2 104-2 95-2 164-5 125-5 120-8 
107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 117-5 122-8 
107-5 100-5 93-5 128-8 116-1 125- 
5-3 2-9 12-1 16-2 2-3 10-0 
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Serica etcetera senting 


same date of last year, when shrinkage had construction showed curtailment. A rather 

also been noted. smaller reduction had been recorded at the 
Vancouver—There was also a contraction beginning of December, 1930, when the in- 

in Vancouver, according to 323 employers of dex was higher. 

28,752 workers, or 973 fewer than on Novem- Index numbers by cities are given in Table 

ber 1. Manufacturing, transportation and _ II. 


Taste IV.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 








Industries 1Relative} Dec. 1, | Nov. 1, | Dec. 1, | Dec.1, | Dec.1, | Dee. 1, 
weight 1931 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 
Manufacturing...................... 49-0 89-6 88-8 100-6 112-8 112-9 104-3 
Animal products-edible.............. 1-9 99-0 101-0 102-9 110-1 112-2 109-6 
Pair and producte. 7.0"). res ace 2 82 84-5 101-2 90-2 90-8 103-2 
Leather and products................ 1-9 84-6 89-0 81-5 94-3 93-9 105-8 
Lumber and products............... 3°6 62-3 66-5 74-9 93-6 95-4 89-5 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-7 45-9 51-7 58-5 79-6 84-9 79-1 
W urbahubesssti . 2G yt Leelee sn be “9 97-6 98-0 110-0 124-3 121-4 114-0 
Other lumber products............ 1-0 84-9 86-8 96-9 112-0 108-6 103-6 
Musical instruments................. 3 74-4 66-7 81-9 100-0 116-4 108-7 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-4 107-7 109-4 111-6 115-8 111-8 107-5 
Pulp and paper producets............. 6-3 94-2 94-0 102-7 113-4 110-0 107-5 
Pulp‘and paper. o..0.0. 5.0.0... 8 ee! 2-7 81-1 83-1 92-7 108-4 106-1 106-3 
Paper products... bodes ams oeewen 9 100-2 99-4 104-9 115-3 115-3 112-5 
Printing and publishing............ 2-7 109-9 106-7 115-2 119-6 113-7 108-0 
Rubber products.................... 1-4 95-3 95-9 108-5 135-0 145-0 121-5 
Destileoraducts os ys. fe sacus « dies 8-7 94-3 94-6 98-8 105-8 108-8 106-5 
hread, yarn and cloth.......... , 3-3 99-4 94-9 100-5 104-9 110-6 113-1 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 1-7 79-6 74-1 84-1 85-7 106-8 107-8 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 7 103-2 99-1 93-0 99-3 110°5 99-3 

Silk and silk goods.............. 5 277-5 273-8 264-0 17680298 CTA .| Mk. RE 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-8 108-5 106-6 111-2 117-2 113-5 104-5 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-7 87-0 92-8 94-7 101-6 103-9 99-5 
Other textile products............. 9 78-1 80-8 85-4 101-1 107-8 108-6 
Piant products, N.C S40... 700. 1-7 119-4 114-6 123-9 130-3 125-6 112-5 

Mobrecasti 10s. | IS 3 dire het 1:0 |} 113-8 102-9 113-4 119-7 1A Aol ol b Inara ah en Gee Stay 

Distilled and malt liquors......... °7 127-3 132-3 139-9 147-0 1 is Ul ER ha RR 8, 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 102-9 98-3 137-3 189-4 159-4 129-7 
Chemicals and allied products....... 9 114-1 112-8 118-8 122-6 114-0 105-8 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-0 88-8 96-8 111-4 129-1 120-1 105-2 
Pyrectric Current... .. se ke cheese 1-7 126-6 129-8 131-9 129-7 123-9 111-4 
Electrical apparatus................. 1-6 132-4 132-6 149-7 161-7 128-9 112-9 
Tron and steel products.............. 10-8 75 +3 68-8 94-5 110-9 116-3 100-6 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-0 73°3 67-6 97-8 118-0 125-8 112-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-1 89-6 84-3 109-8 131-3 124-2 112-4 
Agricultural implements....,...... -2 27-3 22-9 33-4 96-7 111-6 94-2 
and vehicles: .: oe eee er . 5-1 76-5 61-6 94-3 98-4 108-8 93-9 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-0 62-8 51-2 90-8 94-0 122-7 523 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 3 64-5 71-2 109-1 124-8 108-7 100-6 
Heating appliances................ 4 86-9 100-4 114-8 133-5 122-9 111-0 
Tron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... 6 85-2 93-4 131-3 174-3 154-5 120-3 

Foundry and machine shop pro- 

EEE Ee nel ss hee Ney te 0 weet ah “4 74-1 76-3 96-5 116-0 121-3 91-7 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-7 83-2 86-8 92-4 111-4 117-5 104-9 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1:7 101-7 98-7 120-9 132-7 126-1 114-8 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1:3 120-8 123-2 133-9 148-4 131-5 103-6 
Miscellaneous ‘ 5 98-2 105-8 107-6 110-7 109-1 97-6 
Logging?! A035... @9ORI 8 «AS. 2-2 | 73°1 63-7 106-5 212-3 178-1 182-7 
Mining............ 5:3 107-5 107-9 117-8 127-2 121-0 113-1 
Com Oe he, ee 2-9 99-3 98-9 109-4 112-7 113-4 110-8 
Motallicm@resc (ines... 2264... 38. - 1:7 134-9 137-1 138-8 154-8 130-2 121-1 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 7 92-1 92-2 114-1 136-9 134-4 108-7 
Communications.................... 2-9 100-5 102-4 115-3 127-5 114-7 104-6 
eleorapnsin. 5. ck hehe an uace “6 100-8 104-3 116-0 129-7 122-8 106-1 
HRelephones! . >... ct. ee eee see 2-3 100-4 102-0 115-2 127-0 112-6 104-3 
Transportation....... Rett. Saas Sst 12-1 93-5 95-4 102-5 108-4 112-2 107-1 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-6 117-0 120-6 122-0 127-5 118-2 106-0 
Steam, Failways. 7... 220. ah 7-6 86-7 89-6 97-4 102-2 111-0 105-5 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-9 96-9 92-0 102-9 114-4 111-0 116-7 
Construction and Maintenance..... 16-2 128-8 165-4 127-3 119-0 113-2 99-5 
Binldingss...4 20. SL. Se 3:8 86-8 106-4 123-3 150-8 125-0 107-4 
DAN aan a PERS ie a Bs Seg a's ob 9-4 244-2 334-0 197-9 125-7 111-8 113-9 
BORLA e ete titer ci. etic 3-0 68-7 77-7 91-5 84-3 102-5 85-5 
Sergieesrnieais ou). 26. aes 2-3 116-1 117-5 123-9 125-3 117-2 106-9 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1:1 112-0 113-8 123-6 123-8 112-9 100-6 
IPINNOSHIONNT. Stree eee ee re 3 123-6 123-9 122-1 117-1 116-1 107-6 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 9 119-5 121-3 124-9 130-7 124-2 115-9 
PILRAUIC tare ke co ee Mera ee 10-0 125-6 122-8 134-8 135-4 127-4 121-2 
Retail. e yd oor cas ee ee Pe 7-4 133-7 129-1 143-4 143-2 133-7 127-0 
Ee Sy er ee ee 2-6 107-5 108-6 115-8 117-7 113-8 110-0 
Allindustries........................ 100-0 99-1 103-0 108-5 119-1 116-7 108-1 





1The “Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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Manufacturing 


An increase in employment occurred in 
manufacturing establishments, 4,734 of which 
employed 441,601 operatives, compared with 
437,188 on November 1. This advance com- 
pared favourably with the decline ordinarily 
reported in factory employment at the be- 
ginning of December; it was largely due to 
the reopening of important railway car shops 
which had been closed down in September. 
Tobacco, non-ferrous metal, musical instru- 


ment and printing and publishing plants, how- 


ever, also recorded heightened employment. 
Losses on the whole were reported in other 
manufacturing establishments, those in lum- 
ber, leather, clay, glass and stone, electric 
current and food factories being most pro- 
nounced. Considerable reductions had been 
indicated at the beginning of December of 
a year ago, but the index wag then higher. 


Animal Products—Edible—There were fur- 
ther seasonal declines in fish-canneries and 
dairies. The result was a reduction of 321 in 
the staffs of the 199 firms making returns, 
who had 17,390 employees. This decrease 
involved a smaller number of persons than 
that recorded on the same date in 1930, when 
employment was, however, at a rather higher 
level. 


Leather and Products—Employment in this 
industry showed a considerable loss at the 
beginning of December, almost entirely in 
boot and shoe factories. Statements were 
tabulated from 238 manufacturers, employing 
17,078 persons, as compared with 18,071 on 
November 1. Smaller reductions had been 
noted on December 1, 1930, but the index was 
then a few points lower than on the date 
under review. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal curtailment 
of operations on a smaller scale than at the 
beginning of December, 1930, occurred in this 
group; the losses took place chiefly in rough 
and dressed lumber mills, but container and 
vehicle factories also reported reductions in 
payrolls. Quebec, Ontario and British Col- 
umbia shared in the downward movement. 
Data were received from 753 firms in this in- 
dustry, whose staffs declined from 34,428 work- 
ers on November 1, to 32,393 on December 1. 
The index was considerably lower than on 
the same date of a year ago. 


Musical Instruments—Further improve- 
ment was noted in musical instrument fac- 
tories, according to returns from 37 manufac- 
turers wlth 2,178 employees, or 207 more than 
at the beginning of November. Much smaller 
gains had been recorded on the correspond- 
ing date a year ago, but employment was then 
more active. 
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Plant Producis—Edible—Contractions, re- 
corded chiefly in the canning division of the 
vegetable food group, produced a_ seasonal 
reduction of 431 employees in the 397 plants 
from which returns were received, and which 
reported a combined working force of 30,738 
operatives. On the other hand, flour and 
cereal, sugar and syrup and confectionery 
factories were busier. (Curtailment was in- 
dicated in the Maritime Provinces, Ontario 
and British Columbia. The volume of em- 
ployment on December 1, 1930, was larger, 
although the losses then noted were more 
extensive. 


Pulp and Paper.—Statements were received 
from 551 manufacturers in the pulp and paper 
industry, whose payrolls were increased by 
112 persons to 56,599 at the beginning of De- 
cember. Employment was not so brisk as on 
the same date in 1930, although extensive 
losses had then been noted. Improvement 
took place in printing and publishing estab- 
lishments, while pulp and paper works re- 
leased employees. Reductions in personnel 
were shown in Quebec, but the tendency in 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces was favour- 
able. 


Rubber, Products—A small falling-off in 
activity was reported in the rubber group. 
This took place mainly in Quebec and Ontario. 
The working forces of the 43 co-operating 
establishments stood at 12,151, compared with 
12,228 on November 1. An increase had been 
shown on the corresponding date of last year, 
when the level of employment was consider- 
ably higher. 


Textile Products—There was a seasonal re- 
cession in employment in these industries, 
chiefly in the clothing trades, while knitting, 
cotton, woollen and silk mills were busier. 
Returns were compiled from 788 manufac- 
turers employing 78,681 workers, or 169 fewer 
than in the preceding month. There was a 
much greater loss at the beginning of De- 
cember, 1930, but the index was then a few 
points higher. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Em- 
ployment in tobacco factories increased, but 
other divisions of this group also showed cur- 
tailment. An aggregate payroll of 15,431 per- 
sons was indicated by the 150 co-operating 
firms, compared with 14,746 at the beginning 
of November. Although declines had been 
shown on the same date last year, the index 
was then several points higher. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
seasonal reductions occurred in brick, glass 
and stone work; 864 persons were released 
by the 168 co-operating manufacturers, who 
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had 9,255 on their payrolls. Quebec, Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces recorded most of 
the shrinkage. A downward tendency was also 
in evidence on December 1, 1930; when the 
volume of employment was greater. 


Electric Current—There was a decrease in 
employment in electric current plants, 95 of 
which reported 15,471 employees, or 412 fewer 
than in the preceding month. The loss oc- 
curred mainly in Quebec. An increase was 
reported at the beginning of December, 1930, 
when the index number was higher. 


Electrical Appliances—Slight improvement 
was noted in electrical apparatus plants; 81 
manufacturers employed 14,691 persons, as 
compared with 14,628 in their last report. 
Employment on December 1, 1930, was higher 
than on the date under review, although de- 
clines were then indicated. 


Iron and Steel Products—A considerable 
advance was noted in iron and steel factories, 
chiefly in the railway car division as result 
of the reopening of large shops closed in Sep- 
tember; automobile, machinery and agricul- 
tural implement works, however, were also 
busier. On the other hand, structural iron 
and steel, heating appliances, sheet metal 
works and steel shipbuilding showed curtail- 
ment. There was an increase of 8,653 in the 
staffs of 743 co-operating manufacturers, who 
employed 97,613 workers. Employment im- 
proved in all provinces except British Colum- 
bia, where practically no change was shown. 
The general situation in this group was not 
so favourable as on the same date in the 
preceding years, although contractions had 
then been indicated. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—There was an 
increase in employment in this division at 
the beginning of December, according to data 
received from 122 employers of 15,648 persons, 
as compared with 15,264 in the preceding 
month. Most of the gain took place in smelt- 
ers and refineries. The index was lower than 
on December 1, 1930, despite the fact that 
losses had then been registered. 


Logging 


Continued advances were shown in logging, 
in which there were general increases except 
in the Prairie Provinces. Statements were 
tabulated from 229 logging camps having 19,- 
849 employees, or 2,640 more than in their 
last report. This expansion involved a much 
smaller number of persons than that recorded 
on December 1, 1930, when the index was 
many points higher. 
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Mining 

Coal—Employment in coal mines increased 
slightly at the beginning of December, 121 per- 
sons being added to the payrolls of the 82 
co-operating operators, who had 26,321 em- 
ployees. The Western Provinces reported the 
gain. Losses were reported on the correspond- 
ing date in 1930, but the index number then 
was higher. 

Metallic Ores—There was a falling-off in em- 
ployment in metallic ore mines; 288 workers 
were released from the forces of the 60 em- 
ployers from whom information was received, 
and who had 15,836 persons on their pay lists. 
A large decline had been indicated in Decem- 
ber, 1930, when the number engaged in the in- 
dustry was rather greater. 

Non-Metallic Mineral other than Coal— 
Practically no changes in employment were 
noted in this industry, in which 77 firms fur- 
nished data showing that they had employed 
6,072 persons. (Conditions were not so good as 
in the same month of 1930, although the move- 
ment then was downward. 


Communications 


Decreases in personnel were noted on both 
telephones and telegraphs, 510 persons were re- 
leased from the payrolls of the co-operating 
companies and branches, which had 26,050 em- 
ployees on the date under review. The index 
was lower than in the early winter of 1930, 
although greater curtailment had then been 
noted. 

Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Employment 
in this division was seasonally quiet in all ex- 
cept the Maritime Provinces. Data were com- 
piled from 163 firms whose staffs declined from 
24,613 on November 1, to 23,841 at the begin- 
ning of December. Although this loss was 
rather less pronounced than that recorded on 
the same date in 1930, the index then was 
slightly higher. 


Steam Ratlways—The trend of employment 
in railway operation was downward, 108 em- 
ployers and branches reporting 68,517 workers, 
as compared with 70,891 in the preceding 
month. The largest decrease was in Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces. The index number 
was lower than on December 1, 1930, when 
smaller reductions had been indicated. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Improvement 
was registered in shipping; an increase of 844 
persons was reported by the 85 co-operating 
employers, whose staffs aggregated 16,788. De- 
creases had been noted on December 1, 1930, 
but the index then was higher. 
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Construction and Maintenance 


Building Employment in building construc- 
tion showed a seasonal falling-off from the 
preceding month. Statements were compiled 
from 689 contractors employing 34,271 persons, 
as compared with 42,023 on November 1. The 
most extensive curtailment was in Quebec and 
Ontario, although there was a general recession 
throughout the Dominion. Greater shrinkage 
was reported on December 1, 1930, but em- 
ployment was then more active. 


Highway.—Important decreases were noted 
in the staffs of the 362 highway contractors 
furnishing statistics, who employed 985,139 
workers on December 1, as compared with 
115,454 in the preceding month. Declines 
were registered in all provinces except Ontario. 
The number released on December 1, 1930, was 
much smaller, but employment then was in 
decidedly less volume than on the date under 
review, when the unemployment relief works 
were on a larger scale. 


Railway —Activity on railway construction 
and maintenance showed another seasonal de- 
cline which, however, involved fewer workers 
than that noted on the same date in 1930; 
the index was then, however, higher than on 
December 1, 1931. Statistics were received 
from 438 contractors and divisional superin- 
tendents whose staffs were diminished from 
30,581 men on November 1, to 27,015 on the 
date under review. The most pronounced con- 
tractions were in Ontario and the Prairie 
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Provinces, although there were general losses 
throughout the country. 


Services 


Further seasonal reductions were reported by 
the 287 co-operating firms in this division, who 
had 20,798 employees, or 359 fewer than in the 
preceding month. Hotels and restaurants con- 
tinued to decrease their labour forces, and 
laundries were also slacker. Employment was 
less active than on December 1, 1930, when 
rather greater declines had been recorded. 


Trade 


Large seasona! increases were again noted in 
retail trade, but wholesale houses released some 
employees. Returns were received from 828 
trading establishments with 89,756 employees, 
or 2,219 more than on November 1. The index, 
standing at 125.6, was lower than on the same 
date in the preceding three years, but was 
higher than on December 1 in the years, 1927- 
1931. This index is always of particular signi- 
ficance as an indication of the anticipated pur- 
chasing power of the people during the holiday 
season. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given in 
the accompanying tables. The columns headed 
“relative weight” show the proportion that the 
number of employees reported in the indicated 
area or industry, is of the total number of 
employees reported in Canada by the firms 
making returns on the date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of November, 1931 


The term unemployment as used in the fol- 
lowing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness, due to economic causes. Persons 
who are engaged in work outside their own 
trades or who are idle through illness are not 
considered as unemployed, while unions in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded from 
these tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month, 
with consequent variation in the membership 
upon which the percentage of unemployment 
is based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organi- 
zations reporting. 


Unemployment among local trade union 
members continued at a rather high level 
throughout November, though the percent- 
age at the close of the month showed but a 
nominal advance from October. Based on 
returns received from 1,819 labour organi- 
zations in November, with a membership 
total of 189,031 persons, 35,206 were reported 


as without work on the last day of the month, 
a percentage of 18-6, contrasted with 18-3 
per cent of idleness in October. Operations, 
however, were largely restricted from Novem- 
ber a year ago, when 13-8 per cent of the 
membership involved was unemployed. Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan unions reported the 
largest percentage increase in idleness from 
October, due in the former province to in- 
activity in its coal mining areas, while in the 
latter province curtailment of employment 
available in steam railway operation was in 
a large measure responsible for the change. 
Fractional curtailment of activity also oc- 
curred among New Brunswick, Ontario, Mani- 
toba and British Columbia unions. Of the 
gains in employment which largely offset these 
recessions the most substantial were reported 
from Quebec, some revival of industry being 
shown with the opening of the Angus shops in 
Montreal. This improvement was, however, 
offset in part by the slowing up of activity in 
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the garment trades in the same city. In 
Alberta also the renewal of activity in rail- 
way car shops produced a more optimistic 
outlook, and was a large factor in the better 
employment situation shown in the province. 
In all provinces slacker conditions prevailed 
than in November last year, Nova Scotia, 
Manitoba and British Columbia unions report- 
ing the most pronounced employment de- 
lines. 

Statistics of unemployment affecting trade 
union members in the largest city in each 
province, with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island, are compiled separately each month. 
Of the cities used for comparison Vancouver 
unions reported the most substantial percent- 
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Montreal and Regina employment contractions 
of lesser degree were shown, and in Edmonton 
the recessions indicated were nominal only. 

The chart which accompanies this article 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1925, to date. The 
level of the curve has shown little change 
since the close of September, with but a slight 
upward tendency indicative of a gradually in- 
creasing unemployment volume, and at the 
close of November it attained a point con- 
siderably above that of November, 1930, when 
more plentiful employment was available to 
union members. 

Increased activity in the iron and _ steel 
trades during November, largely through the 
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age of idleness, which was, however, indicative 
of fractional employment gains from October. 
In Montreal also the unemployment percent- 


age recorded was pronounced, though the 
situation was somewhat better than in October, 
due largely to the re-opening of the Angus 
shops in that city. Employment in Toronto 
also remained quite slack, the improvement 
from October being practically negligible, and 
in Edmonton and Winnipeg an upward em- 
ployment tendency was noted. On the con- 
trary, Regina, Halifax and Saint John unions 
reported a drop in the volume of work avail- 
able. The changes from October throughout 
the various cities compared, however, were not 
particularly marked. Saint John unions alone 
registered heightened activity from Novem- 
ber a year ago, while the curtailment evident 
among Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto and 
Halifax unions was quite pronounced. In 
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re-opening of railway car shops which had 
shut down during September, was the deter- 
mining factor in the slightly better situation 
shown in the manufacturing industries, as a 
whole, from October. This improvement was, 
however, offset to some extent, by the quiet- 
ness prevailing in the garment trades, especi- 
ally in Montreal. Fur, hat and cap workers, 
and general labourers reported extensive per- 
centage declines in activity from October, 
but these declines affected fewer workers than 
those in the garment trades; and among 
leather workers the situation was also less 
favourable. Among pulp and paper makers 
the same situation obtained as in October. 
Supplementing the improvement recorded by 
iron and steel workers, textile, wood and glass 
workers, metal polishers, cigar makers, print- 
ing tradesmen, and bakers and confectioners 
also reported an upward employment tendency 
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as compared with October. For November 
returns were tabulated from a total of 487 
unions in the manufacturing industries, com- 
bining 54,324 members, 19-5 per cent of whom 
were idle on the last day of the month, con- 
trasted with 21-0 per cent of unemployment 
in October. In the unfavourable situation 
shown in the manufacturing industries, as com- 
pared with November last year when 14-8 
per cent of the members reported were with- 
out employment, the iron and steel trades 
shared the most extensively. Fur, wood and 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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glass workers, and metal polishers also re- 
corded large percentage increases in slackness 
from November a year ago, which, however, 
did not affect the situation in the manu- 
facturing industries as a whole to any marked 
degree, as together they formed but a small 
proportion of the total membership in the 
group. Among general labourers, printing 
tradesmen, and bakers and confectioners also 
the level of activity was somewhat reduced. 
The garment trades, though quiet during the 
month under review, still afforded a much 
greater employment volume than in Novem- 
ber a year ago, and among leather, textile, 
jewellery, hat and cap workers, and pulp and 
paper makers also increased activity was re- 
corded. 


Reports tabulated from 50 unions of coal 
miners in November, with 18,712 members, 
indicated that 1,780 were without work on the 
last day of the month, a percentage of 9:5, 
contrasted with 6-2 per cent of inactivity in 
October. This downward employment move- 
ment shown from October was almost entirely 
confined to the coal mines in Nova Scotia, the 
British Columbia mines indicating an almost 
unchanged situation, with a slight tendency 
towards greater inactivity. In Alberta, how- 
ever, somewhat better conditions prevailed 
than in October. Nova Scotia, Alberta and 
British Columbia unions all shared in the un- 
employment increase shown by coal miners 
from November, 1930, when 2-1 per cent of 
the members reported were idle, the Nova 
Scotia unions, as in the previous comparison, 
showing the most outstanding reductions. In 
addition to the miners entirely out of work 
a number were reported as working but a few 
days a week. 


Employment in the building trades con- 
tinued quite depressed during November, with 
a slight increase in idleness from October, 
chiefly seasonal in character. This was mani- 
fest by the reports tabulated from 249 unions 
of building tradesmen, with a membership 
covering 25,181 persons, and showed that 51:9 
per cent were idle on the last day of the 
month, contrasted with 49-7 per cent in 
October. Carpenters and joiners, electrical 
workers, bridge and structural iron workers, 
granite and stonecutters, and painters, de- 
corators and paperhangers all reported curtail- 
ment of activity from October, that indicated 
by carpenters and joiners affecting the greatest 
number of workers. Among _bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, plumbers and steam- 
fitters, and hod carriers and building labourers, 
on the other hand, the trend of employment 
was upward, though the gains were slight, 
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while tile layers, lathers and roofers reported 
the same percentage of idleness in both 
months being compared. A quite adverse situ- 
ation was reflected in the building and con- 
struction trades as compared with November, 
1930, when 37-7 per cent of the members in- 
volved were idle, bridge and structural iron 
workers, carpenters and joiners, electrical 
workers, granite and stonecutters, painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, plumbers and 
steamfitters, and tile layers, lathers and roofers 
all showing a decided employment drop dur- 
ing the month reviewed, while bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers indicated moderate 
curtailment of activity. Hod carriers and 
building labourers alone reported better em- 
ployment conditions, the improvement regis- 
tered by these workers being quite sub- 
stantial. 

The situation in the transportation in- 
dustries varied but slightly during November 
from the previous month, the percentage of 
inactivity rising from 10-9 at the close of 
October to 11-1 per cent on the last day of 
November. The November percentage was 
based on the returns tabulated from 779 unions 
of transportation workers with a total of 
65,515 members. Some falling off in avail- 
able employment was noted also from No- 
vember, 1930, when 8-2 per cent of the mem- 
bers reported were idle. Moderate declines in 
employment for navigation workers were 
registered from October, and among steam 
railway employees the recessions indicated 
were but nominal. On the other hand, 
fractional employment. advances were recorded 
by street and electric railway employees, and 
teamsters and chauffeurs. A lower level of 
activity was maintained by steam railway em- 
ployees, navigation workers and street and 
electric railway employees than in November 
a year ago, steam railway employees, whose 
returns constituted over 81 per cent of the 
entire group membership reported, showing 
the most extensive employment losses. Among 
teamsters and chauffeurs the tendency was 
toward greater activity, though the change 
was but nominal. 

Retail clerks, with 4 unions embracing 1,205 
members, indicated an unemployment per- 
centage of -5 at the end of November, con- 
trasted with percentages of 2-8 in October 
and -3 at the close of November, 1930. 

Activity for civic employees tended upward 
during November from the previous month, 
the 69 unions making returns with 7,524 mem- 
bers indicating 1:4 per cent of inactivity at 
the close of the month in comparison with a 
percentage of 2-2 in October. Almost the 
same employment level was indicated as in 


November, 1930, when 1-3 per cent of the 
members registered were without work. 

Employment conditions in the miscellaneous 
group of trades during November remained 
much the same as during the previous month, 
with a slight trend toward greater activity, as 
manifest by the returns received from 133 
unions with a membership of 5,971 persons. 
Of these 1,147 were reported out of work on 
the last day of the month, a percentage of 
19-2, contrasted with 19:5 per cent of idleness 
in October. Unclassified workers, hotel and 
restaurant employees, and barbers reported 
an upward employment movement from 
October, which was partially offset by the re- 
cessions indicated among theatre and stage 
employees, and stationary engineers and fire- 
men. Compared with the situation in the mis- 
cellaneous group of trades during November, 
1930, when 14-2 per cent of the members 
shown were idle, stationary engineers and 
firemen reported the most pronounced declines 
in employment during the month reviewed, 
while curtailment of activity on a more 
moderate scale was apparent among hotel and 
restaurant, and theatre and stage employees. 
The employment tendency for barbers also was 
unfavourable, though the change was nominal 
only. Unclassified workers, however, reported 
a considerably improved situation from No- 
vember, 1930. Fishermen registered a large 
unemployment increase during November, the 
3 unions, with 1,332 members, from which re- 
ports were received showing 30-0 per cent of 
idleness in contrast with 15:6 per cent in 
October. Activity was also greatly reduced 
from November, 1930, when 13-6 per cent of 
the members reported were without work. 

Better conditions prevailed for lumber 
workers and loggers during November than in 
the previous month, though the situation still 
remained quite slack, as shown by the reports 
tabulated from 3 unions including 704 mem- 
bers. Of these, 212 were idle on the last day 
of November, a percentage of 30°1, as com- 
pared with 34-1 per cent of unemployment in 
October. A considerable increase in idleness 
was reported from November, 1930, when 20:2 
per cent of the membership involved was with- 
out work. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1930 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for November of each year from 
1919 to 1928 inclusive, and for each month 
from January, 1929, to date. Table II sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the same months as in Table 
I. 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for November, 1931 


A decline of nearly 13 per cent in the 
volume of business transacted during the 
month of November, 1931, as compared with 
that of the previous month, was reported by 


the offices of the Employment Service of Can- ~ 


ada, but a gain of 22 per cent was recorded 
when a comparison was made with the records 
of November, 1980. In the former instance, 
decreased placements were shown in con- 
struction and maintenance, farming, services 
and mining, that in the first named group 
accounting for about 75 per cent of the total 


ing made semi-monthly. It will be noted that 
the trend of the curve of vacancies and of 
placements in relation to applications was 
slightly downward throughout the month, but 
at the close of the period the levels. both of 
vacancies and placements, were eight points 
and six points, respectively, above those re- 
corded at the close of November, 1930. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
was 62:4 during the first half and 61-0 during 
the second half of November, 1931, in contrast 
with a ratio of 53-0 during the corresponding 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
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loss. Slight gains were reported in logging, 
manufacturing, and trade. Almost the entire 
increase over November, 1930, occurred in the 
highway division of construction and main- 
tenance, farming and mining being the only 
other groups to show any gains, and in each 
of these the change was comparatively small. 
Declines were shown in all other industrial 
divisions, the largest of which were in services 
and logging. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1929, as_ repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies offered and 
of placements effected for each 100 appli- 
cations for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations be- 
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month of 1930. The ratios of placements to 
each 100 applications during the periods under 
review were 59:9 and 61:3 as compared with 
49-5 and 53:5, respectively, during the cor- 
responding month of 1930. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during November, 
1931, was 1,839, as compared with 2,108 during 
the preceding month and with 1,521 in 
November a year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the 
Service during the month under review was 
2.979, in comparison with 3,174 in October, 
1931, and with 2,870 during November, 1930. 
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The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
November, 1931, was 1,806, of which 728 were 
in regular employment and 1,078 in work for 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 2,067 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in November a 
year ago averaged 1,482 daily, consisting of 
487 placements in regular and 995 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of November, 1931, the 
offices of the Service referred 45,042 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 43,326 
placements. Of these the placements in 
regular employment were 17,465, of which 
14,417 were of men and 3,048 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 25,861. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 37,666 for men and 6,447 for women, a 
total of 44,113, while applications for work 
numbered 71,483, of which 60,467 were from 
men and 11,016 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1921, to date: 








Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
DOQK eters steppe. e otave ate 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
DD eee aie aid, oct ators Mteases 297, 827 95,695 393,522 
BOZO cad « cee: stescae s 347,165 115,387 462,522 
Dore OA chen sete 247, 425 118,707 366, 132 
GD oes ics aki eed ofeasiel co 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
NO2ZG ert ection dee 300, 226 109, 929 410, 155 
Oy fe ee SO ok SA er Ree 302, 723 112,046 414, 769 
GIS Wie ct sek tctomcass 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
MO2O re case re settee tts sd 260, 747 137, 620 398, 367 
1930 8. ots feerdisee 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
1931 (11 months)...... 161, 439 274,322 435,761 


Nova Scoria 


There was an increase of over 1 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Nova Scotia during 
November, 1931, when compared with the 
preceding month and of over 33 per cent in 
comparison with November, 1930. Placements 
were nearly 1 per cent less than in October 
but nearly 37 per cent in excess of November 
a year ago. A substantial increase in con- 
struction and maintenance, due to work on 
highway construction provided for the relief 
of the unemployed, was responsible for the 
gain in placements over November, 1930, as 
declines were reported in all other groups. The 
only reductions of any importance, however, 
were in transportation, trade, and manu- 
facturing. Most of the placements effected 
during the month were in construction and 
maintenance, as mentioned above, and num- 


bered 681. There were also 427 placements in 
the services group, of which 244 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular work 
numbered 364 of men and 72 of women. 


New Brunswick 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in New 
Brunswick during November, 1931, called for 
nearly 31 per cent fewer workers than in the 
preceding month, but nearly 28 per cent more 
than during November a year ago. Place- 
ments also showed a decline of nearly 31 per 
cent when compared with October, but a gain 
of 29 per cent in comparison with November, 
1930. As in Nova Scotia, relief work on high- 
way construction accounted for the gain in 
placements over November a year ago. This 
increase, however, was offset in part by re- 
ductions in the services group. The changes 
in other divisions were small, trade showing 
the largest gain and logging a loss of about the 
same number. During the month 526 place- 
ments were made under construction and 
maintenance and 556 in services. Of the latter 
360 were of household workers. There were 
154 men and 55 women placed in regular em- 
ployment. 


QUEBEC 


During the month of November, 1931, posi- 
tions offered through Employment Offices in 
the Province of Quebec were over 9 per cent 
less than in October but 15 per cent higher 
than in November a year ago. Placements 
also declined nearly 14 per cent from the pre- 
ceding month but were nearly 15 per cent 
above November, 1930. Placements in the 
services group, particularly through the Mont- 
real Women’s Division, were responsible for 
the gain shown in the province as a whole, 
during the month under review, over Novem- 
ber, 1930, as manufacturing and mining were 
the only other divisions to show improvement 
and these gains were small. Of the declines, 
those in construction and maintenance, logging 
and transportation were the largest. In- 
dustrial divisions in which employment was 
found for the majority of workers included: 
manufacturing, 79; logging, 336; construction 
and maintenance, 116; trade, 47; and services 
810, of which 668 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was found for 649 men 
and 618 women during the month. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during November, 1931, were 8 per 
cent less than in the preceding month but 
over 21 per cent in excess of November a 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1931 











Vacancies Applicants Regular 

i §—————_|  place- 

Regis- Placed Un- ments 

Offices Reported| Unfilled tered | Referred |I-—-—--————_————__|_ placed same 

during | atendof| during to at end of | period 

period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1930 
Nova SCotiasaca scales dt eettase taba. 1,204 41 1,369 1,224 436 726 1,101 166 
PAN fax 2 tes ee ects dee « Aateeren es 382 31 520 344 54 290 758 68 
New Glaszow aries A hae 94 10 122 152 35 55 196 36 
Sh/ELNEN, RO OOS R Eee eee oe 728 0 718 728 347 381 147 62 
New Brunswick...................-. 1,141 5 1,180 1,139 298 930 803 265 
Chatham. 20... 0.3.6.2 eee 249 3 239 249 3 246 193 50 
WOT CRO Tecra siousce ska o15: me tare ee haa: 564 % 562 562 172 390 107 33 
SEO eter cei iat cree 328 0 379 328 34 294 503 182 
Quebecs W003 ..28. .s.. 4.5 dE 1,542 91 5,304 2,259 1,267 143 25781 1,134 
Prato on OF eae eS Oe See ey 0 5 17 17 0 

EE Ghee dave nl ROSY castle hare, caaneaeenakoc 169 0 391 169 169 0 112 324 
Monteeale®...iisteab, « cisoee ceiaienls sean 497 34 3,026 541 352 73 1,912 334 
@ebecs, . 2 SHIRL. «.. SAM a ade aeht. 550 45 1,143 1,075 437 59 449 188 
EROUY TOT SSORD & serian sty cpeswuce TAS Maar 74 8 111 70 70 0 24 By 
SHerproO0kermacnc let. alee eee 128 0 392 128 124 4 178 129 
Three: Riversosss «St Aeoaes. fost 107 4 229 250 98 69 116 
OTRGRTIOE sete os sea vs ba gine 26,211 347 36,194 26,309 7,001 18,301 44,272 4,959 
"ATGGEN Fy Lets ee ees es Ce 0 26 69 69 LOS Lr ae 
Beltevillew sem sis. askh s bias-- series 333 0 341 333 25 308 654 33 
BPARtiOEds. cece: pu eee ee oe oes ets Deo L 0 2,697 2302 90 2,242 3,080 25 
Ghathanies er ess ches aves dees 244 7 332 23 128 110 692 73 
(Copalitaics: steros scars oye te te. cakes 143 0 159 134 122 12 59 58 
OPEC TANCOS Wate ee es a te as oo 259 0 219 200 157 98 AGOY ley are eens 
More Williariy (Ovi bs AE Viasat 1,036 21 1,019 1,021 954 67 213 39 
CENCE ph, ee eee caret HE, SES hg ais 787 20 811 798 118 663 934 45 
TAMTtOWSs cae cen sale. Mee. a Sete es 533 10 12233 584 220 293 6, 254 157 
Tinestonteectetee ate. SY... 1,488 10 1,561 1,488 90 1,398 1,931 78 
WS CCN OER jatasss stead orc hiee shsusaas 1,458 6 1,349 1,452 148 1,304 687 40: 
TOUGODE oe es ee eae elo ete sae es 1,625 14 1,792 1,635 221 1,396 2,001 113 
Niagara Palistscs aincsaewgs . gece: 166 1 329 168 149 19 745 56 
INGrt i BSA Verio's scales les haiown, ae eae iz 101 5 214 188 161 27 1,435 110 
Osnawa et oe ae ers eee 1,396 0 1,451 1,388 207 1,181 565 54 
Ottaavasien. at sete treats ices ceormezree «'« 777 54 1,463 859 488 220) 2,015 649 
WPOMMOEOKO ics = cis tensie vtec marti oe 220 3 305 217 106 111 29 157 
Peterborough 22603. AR ae 144 1 220 158 1h 39 352 137 
Ror tpA GobuT,.. eA icleaie sak ebscattinne- «ies 722 0 354 711 684 27 2,793 659 
Sts CAtnarineS:eccccsc er cect scietye t 185 2 236 181 121 60 2,071 40 
StL homas wae eee 574 6 779 569 60 509 741 50 
SI so asi ct Oita dart ood ace saad 236 0 272 236 96 140 671 186 
DAUIt SC. MATION Urs eine eee rete sok 260 2 449 308 241 54 75 25 
Stratford: ABs... ee eA. 172 0 144 172 141 31 786 97 
SUG Va Src ans «oe ae iis ae atgaresustele 308 0 212 312 295 17 862 129 
PE TMMMING Ss: 5 SEs oe eee hs ke nee 350 78 222 144 113 31 379 187 
sl OFONTON FESR: oa dsbirewels «ity b+ og oROS 9,732 100 17,110 9, 830 1,746 7,718 9,584 1,607 
WAR OSORSE tse a sissauarsatee ieee easiness cis 562 7 6 529 310 219 4,011 146 
Manitepariyy . i520 dash, Wate Se 8 4,248 12 8,484 4,248 2,454 1,765 18,951 41,015 
Brandon! wee. Var. series kris. cei teats ae 359 6 484 347 252 95 1,088 231 
ID auphinies sis eniaeen se eas hts ake cis 47 0 89 33 22 11 236 6 
Portage la Prairie) #4 sxct.) . bis: oD 0 22 oD by 0 0 4 
Winnipe gigs ik. 38 sak aie etc aterssnbinr. 3, 820 6 7,889 3,846 2,155 1,659 17,627 774 
Saskatchewan.,..............cceeeees 2,961 110 3,206 25892 1,846 1,035 5,527 1,398 
HU SLOVEDI EAC Se croc hee ose tele opin ee sss 126 1 188 122 63 59 190 a, 
IM COSC UAW :</.). . eetnie TEEN ine 548 37 592 535 197 329 1,184 224 
North. Battleford ves......4 chen than- 72 7 93 72 sf 15 43 51 
IPFINCOVAIDELULeA veer as eee Tree es 226 14 342 246 207 39 470 322 
REGINA MLO . SULTS aa a 652 22 655 666 541 123 1,681 391 
Sas kAtOOnas Mee cides «musa teae ose 348 0 508 350 270 80 b. 317, 262 
Swike CULrent... sree eee aes 207 5 193 207 ivi 30 345 46 
Mey biirn: }' ase .cnieervdientas. 22603 427 0 397 427 111 316 106 38 
WY. OPKCOR eG oat oar EE teers 295 24 238 267 223 44 185 42 
Alberta rhe Se Re Oe. 3,887 31 7,957 3,875 1,671 2,190 12,084 1,995 
Calearivn. aheys Seiad gba «AYRE <toys 896 0 8,293 905 845 60 5,979 1, 263 
PSTN OM OT Sos cars statis etic torus s eae oes 2135 14 265 195 172 23 357 124 
PiGMontOn sn: FOL Fc sae. lee 1,484 S 2,786 1,494 567 913 4,797 482 
MBCA DC et hans Sag ec rae te 805 12 1,064 792 50 742 561 85 
NWecicmme Eat, oe ns ee ate ess 489 0 549 489 37 452 390 41 
British Columbia..................... 2,979 12 7,765 3,105 2,214 V1 8,171 7167 
MANNIE OOK cor oglan sitesi tate baa oe 48 0 165 49 4 18 20 
HCAHTOODSE. oh cetia te moet ees 63 0 248 62 42 20 103 53 
Kelownarwennk geo es aaah: 4 0 6 4 0 0 29 
PN ATIIINIOS ays :5, 6/0 aysyareatbbhot rare, Metets s.suart LGS 0 ti2i2 1,164 870 294 269 26 
Nelson) APIs). oes. cance ae» 0 7 3 5 604 62 
New, Westininetets. 241% isnivess ly 42 0 161 42 25 17 283 27 
PG@RtiCtony, sein00 Spi ale Hosa he oes oce Res 91 y 137 86 39 39 478 20 
Princé|George.c net ea. 98 0 171 106 106 0 26 15 
Prince Trae gt. cass vend esis ace 3 0 31 12 10 2 370 15 
SLO VGISLOKE Secrcravetsa tats se citer Peaster: oninee 11 0 67 11 if 4 18 2 
PMETCOUVORE . oy. «, ceitene fie Mod Dalat ola 415 10 4,253 531 196 224 4,416 384 
WETNONATELGAS. criss Peete ose Vlovetacs orate 30 0 78 30 6 24 ie 19 
WACTOPID EOS EM, Duis R88 Be ee hel ioe 1,001 0 1,099 1,000 862 138 1,370 95 
A Offices-.)60).0. feast secs on > Sec 44,113 649 71,483 45, 642 17,465 25,861 93,690 11,690 
QTE co Ce thals «ihe uickeieikes athe Aas 5 37, 666 282 60, 467 37,558 14,417 23,045 83, 825 8,726 
WWOIMONE ics a ciiaik ctl an siden eee 6,447 367 11,016 7,484 3,048 2,816 9,865 2,964 
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year ago. Placements declined over 8 per cent 
in comparison with the preceding month but 
were nearly 23 per cent higher than in 
November, 1930. Work provided for the un- 
employed on the trans-Canada and provincial 
highways accounted for the large increase in 
placements over November a year ago. There 
were, however, in addition, small gains in 
farming and communication. Services showed 
the most substantial loss in placements, with 
smaller declines in transportation and trade. 
The changes in other divisions were nominal 


only. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 789; logging, 520; 
farming, 317; transportation, 118;  con- 


struction and maintenance, 20,226; trade, 369; 
and services, 3,237, of which 1,861 were of 
household workers. During the month 6,124 
men and 1,247 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


MANITOBA 


Employment Offices in Manitoba during 
November, 1930, reported a decline of over 6 
per cent in the number of positions offered, 
when comparison was made with the records 
for October, but a gain of nearly 80 per cent in 
comparison with November a year ago. Place- 
ments also were 7 per cent less than in the 
preceding month but over 76 per cent higher 
than in November, 1930. The large gain in 
placements over November a year ago was 
due to work provided in relief of unemploy- 
ment on highway construction, there being 
little change in all other groups. Services and 
trade showed the only declines of importance, 
while a slight improvement was reported in 
logging placements. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 44; 
logging, 1388; farming, 365; construction and 
maintenance, 2,615; trade 68; and services, 
967, of which 813 were of household workers. 
There were 2,116 men and 335 women placed 
in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Saskatchewan during 
November, 1931, was nearly 2 per cent less 
than in the preceding month and nearly 1 per 
cent fewer than during the corresponding 
month of the previous year. Placements 
showed a nominal gain both in comparison 
with the preceding month and also when com- 
pared with November, 1930. A_ substantial 
increase in the number of farm placements 
over November a year ago as a result of the 
Federal-Provincial Farm Relief plan was 
almost entirely offset by reductions in logging 


and construction and maintenance. Losses 
were also reported in services, trade and manu- 
facturing, while small gains were recorded in 
mining and transportation. Industrial divi- 
sions in which the largest number of. positions 
were filled were: manufacturing, 45; farming, 
1,086; construction and maintenance, 985; 
trade, 53; and services, 627, of which 440 were 
of household workers. During the month 
under review 1,533 men and 313 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


There was a decrease of over 42 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through 
Alberta offices during November, 1931, when 
compared with the preceding month, but a 
gain of 16 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month of the previous year. 
Placements declined nearly 41 per cent from 
October but were nearly 15 per cent in excess 
of November, 19380. Work provided on high- 
way construction in relief of unemployment 
was responsible for the gain shown over 
November a year ago, as mining was the only 
other group to show improvement and_ this 
was small. Of the declines, that in services 
was the largest. Farm placements were the 
same as in November, 1930. The majority of 
placements made during the month were in the 
following industrial groups: manufacturing, 
64; farming, 330; mining, 173; construction 
and maintenance, 2,749; trade, 46; and ser- 
vices, 450, of which 319 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 1,444 of men and 227 of women. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


During the month of November, 1931, 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
British Columbia called for 69 per cent less 
workers than in the preceding month and over 
3 per cent fewer than during November a 
year ago. Placements also were nearly 69 per 
cent less than in October and nearly 2 per cent 
below November, 1930. That placements 
showed such a small decline from November, 
1930, was due to work provided in relief of 
unemployment on highway construction, as 
there were fewer placements in all other 
groups. Of the declines, those in services and 
logging were the largest. The majority of 
placements made during the month were in 
the following industries: manufacturing, 64; 
farming, 54; construction and maintenance, 
2,198; trade, 54; and services, 562, of which 356 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 2,033 of men 
and 181 of women. 
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Movement of Labour 

During the month of November, 1931, 
the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada made 17,465 placements in regular 
employment 4,955 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment located was outside the 
immediate district of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter 265 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 241 going to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 24 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2.7c per mile with a minimum 
fare of $4, is granted by the railway com- 
panies to bona fide applicants at the Employ- 
ment Service who may desire to travel to 
distant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 

In Ontario 129 certificates for reduced trans- 
portation were granted during November, all 
to provincial points. Of these 103 were issued 
to bushmen destined to the Timmins, Cobalt 
and Port Arthur zones, several offices assisting 
in the transfer of these workers. The Timmins 
zone in addition, received one steel worker 
from Pembroke. On certificates secured at 
Sudbury two miners and two machinists’ helpers 
proceeded to Sault Ste. Marie, and one high- 
way construction foreman and one teamster 
within the Sudbury zone. At North Bay 15 
stationmen received certificates for transporta- 
tion to Pembroke while bound for the Windsor 
zone were three tool makers journeying from 
Toronto and one metal pattern maker from 
Hamilton. 

Benefiting by the Employment Service 
reduced transportation rate in Manitoba during 
November 50 workers were conveyed to distant 
employment, 40 of whom went to points within 
the province and 10 outside. Of the latter, 7 
were destined to the Port Arthur zone and 
included 5 farm hands, one farm housekeeper 
and one cafe cook, these travelling on cer- 
tificates secured at Winnipeg. In addition from 
Winnipeg, 2 farm hands proceeded to Regina 
and one farm hand to Saskatoon. The pro- 
vincial movement also originated at Winnipeg, 
from which centre one farm domestic was 
transported to Brandon while 37 farm workers, 
one teamster, and one hotel porter went to 
employment within the territory covered by 
the Winnipeg office. 

Certificates issued at Saskatchewan offices in 
November totalled 32, of which 17 were 


provincial and 15 interprovincial. Provincially 
from Saskatoon 5 bushmen and one farm hand 
went to Prince Albert and 2 farm hands and 
one mine labourer to employment within the 
Saskatoon zone. The Regina office was in- 
strumental in the transfer of one hotel cook to 
Estevan, one labourer to Saskatoon and of 4 
highway construction labourers and one build- 
ing construction worker to points within the 
Regina zone, while the remaining transfer was 
of a bushman travelling from Prince Albert to 
a point within the same zone. The inter- 
provincial transfers were effected by the Regina 
office, which despatched 14 lumber workers to 
Dauphin and one housekeeper to Montreal. 

Business transacted by Alberta offices during 
November involved an issue of 27 reduced rate 
certificates, 26 of which were to points within 
the province. Of these 25 were granted at 
Edmonton, which office was responsible for the 
transfer of 10 farm hands, one farm domestic, 
4 loggers, 2 miners, 2 mining engineers, one 
lumber man, one miller, one general labourer, 
one hotel cook, and 2 housekeepers to employ- 
ment at various centres within the Edmonton 
zone. In addition one farm hand was con- 
veyed from Calgary to Drumheller. The one 
transfer outside the province was of a maid 
destined to Saskatoon and travelling from 
Edmonton. 

British Columbia offices granted reduced rate 
certificates to 27 persons in November, 26 of 
whom went to provincial employment and one 
outside the province. The latter, a farm hand, 
was shipped to Saskatoon on a certificate issued 
at Prince Rupert. Included in the provincial 
movement from Vancouver were 4 miners, one 
mining engineer, and one farm housekeeper 
going to Penticton, and 8 carpenters, 6 loggers, 
2 cooks, one first aid man, one house maid and 
one hotel maid to employment within the 
Vancouver zone. The remaining provincial 
certificate was issued at Prince Rupert to a 
logger journeying to employment within its 
own zone. 

Of the 265 workers who took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during November, 98 were conveyed 
by the Canadian National Railways, 82 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 70 by the Timiskam- 
ing and Northern Ontario Railway, 11 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway and 4 by the 
Northern Alberta Railway. 


(4) Building Permits issued in Canada during November, 1931 


The aggregate value of the construction 
represented by the building permits issued by 
61 cities during November was $7,992,815. 
This was a slight seasonal decline of $720,587, 
or 8-3 per cent as compared with the October 


total of $8,713,402, and a reduction of $3,828. 
477, or 32:4 per cent, in comparison with the 
November, 1930, figure of $11,821,292. The 
total for November, 1931, was lower than the 
average for November of the last 11 years; 
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the cumulative value for the elapsed 11 months 
of 1931 was lower than in the same period in 
any of the years, 1920-30, but it should be 
noted in this connection that there has also 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS 


INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 










Cities November,| October, | November, 
1931 1931 1930 
$ $ 
Prince Edward ’d— ‘ 
Charlottetown......).0 00d 17,000 
Nova Scotia.......... 151,860 267,010 88,340 
“Pralifaxs 608 149, 285 257,798 77,060 
New Glasgow...... 365 6, 700 605 
*Sy OC) aoe, 2 ogee 2,210 2,512 10,675 
New Brunswick..... 5,015 64, 853 375, 780 
Fredericton......... 625 17,000 Nil 
x, oi 0, OR oS ei a | 12,920 7,950 
Saint vohn.a2)..5. 2: 4,390 34, 933 367, 830 
Quebec, iy ven: 52 3,074,450 | 3,585,585 | 5,275,493 
*M ontreal—* Maison- 
DPUVE aern « cltsiapl 2,622,850] 3,129,122 4,853,575 
SQUCDECascehas cc oak 386, 800 365,093 153, 935 
Shawinigan Falls... 925 1,540 Nil 
“Sherbrooke Ce Sm 28,000 67,500 58, 400 
*Three Rivers....... 33,775 8,550 135, 235 
*Westmount......... 2,100 13,780 74, 228 
Ontario. Pes tate col nck: 3,058, 143 2,939, 938 8,962,113 
Belleville:). 00.2.4. 11,250 13, 935 17,800 
*Brantiord:). 3250 36, 037 48,291 167,409 
Chatham a MO ee 4,400 6,050 12,191 
*Fort William....... 70,200 30,150 415,150 
altysey:.. Petacee . 3, 830 2,440 6,345 
*Guelph Adak eee ae 14, 430 15,413 20,472 
*Hamilton ate SE 434,900 205, 450 885, 700 
PKingstony.. ides» ; 22,484 24,739 18,754 
*Kitchener........... 22,441 67, 167 87, 225 
“London Set tss. Laat ie e 107,190 84,700 75, 820 
Niagara Falls....... 8,455 29,045 4,925 
shawa. sly ins 5, 685 1,030 2,230 
Ottawa! (Vos, Pale 193,330 160, 640 231,245 
Owen Sound........ il 5,000 9,400 
*Peterborough....... 33,540 31,850 19,050 
*Port'Arthurs....2) 11,631 80, 236 7,505 
sorratiords i. <4) 3, 825 14,810 6,925 
*St. Catharines...... 52,575 69, 285 56, 420 
*St. Thomas........ 600 4,750 3,307 
Sarniadoe st Skat pee 20,565 15,404 27,642 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 24,589 10,517 10,775 
= LOr6nto sete. leek 1,313,172 | 1,595,827 1, 466, 295 
York and East 
Tork Townships 550, 193 337, 187 739, 532 
Welland Fo tata onhe el ,470 12,349 13,578 
VTS OD nis Meelis 83,129 22,067 133, 825 
East Windsor..... 3,000 590 630 
Riverside........ Nil 450 6,400 
Sandwich......... 580 875 4,000 
Walkerville....... 8,000 43,000 4.000 
Woodstock......... 15, 642 6,691 7,566 
Manitoba............ 219,705 199,582 192,825 
SETANGOM. ce estore 4,700 2,162 100 
St. Boniface........ 8,905 8,020 3,475 
Winnipeg. :%. 5. otis 206, 100 189, 400 189,250 
Saskatchewan....... 926, 440 886,510 132,250 
*Moose Jaw.......... 12,775 125 26,640 
EROGING pst coy, Oe 24,640 519, 210 48,535 
Twaskatoone sewer oe 889,025 367,175 57,075 
Alberta......0.62.0... 157,299 269, 403 528,076 
mualgaryr. 6 fe) 100,691 154,165 197,971 
*Edmonton.......... 43,525 90,710 58, 210 
Lethbridge......... 11,858 21,928 267,170 
Medicine Hat....... it, 225 2,600 4,725 
British Columbia.... 399, 903 500,521 1,249,485 
Kamloops.......... 3,135 9,255 25,140 
Nanaimo... sie 3,100 200 2,965 
*New Westminster. . 19,S00 23,796 28,910 
Prince Rupert...... 7,695 103, 885 3.400 
*Vancouver.......... 335, 740 323,875 1,105,575 
North Vancouver 11S 6,090 6,440 
Victorias}, HOY je 29, 202 33, 420 77,055 
Total—61 cities.....] 7,992,815 | 8,713,402 | 11,821,292 
7,295,192 | 8,051,621 | 10,623,361 





*Total—35 cities..... 
LS 


been a very decided decline in wholesale costs 
of building materials. The Bureau’s index has 
fallen from 153-4 per cent of the 1926 base in 
the first 11 months of 1920 to 82-7 per cent 
in the same months of 1931, a decrease of 
46-1 per cent as compared with 1920. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued over 800 permits 
for dwellings estimated to cost more than 
$4,000,000, and about 1,800 permits for other 
buildings estimated at almost $3,000,000. In 
addition, Saskatoon reported a bridge valued 
at $850,000. During October, authority was 
granted for the erection of about 900 dwellings 
and 3,000 other buildings, estimated to cost 
approximately $4,500,000 and $3,800,000, re- 
spectively. 

Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan re- 
ported increases in the value of the building 
authroized as compared with October. Reduc- 
tions were indicated in the remaining prov- 
inces, that of $511,135, or 14-3 per cent in 
Quebec being the largest. 

As compared with November, 1930, Nova 
Scotia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan reported 
increases, while the greatest decline in this 
comparison was that cf $2,200,973, or 41-7 per 
cent in Quebec. 

Of the four largest centres, Montreal and 
Toronto recorded decreases in the value of the 
building authorized in November as compared 
with the preceding month and also with No- 
vember a year ago. In Winnipeg there was 
an increase in both comiparisons, while in Van- 
couver the aggregate value was higher than in 
the preceding month, but lower than in No- 
vember of last year. Of the other centres, 
Quebec City, Hamilton, London, Oshawa, 
Peterborough, Sault Ste. Marie, East Windsor, 
Woodstock, Brandon, St. Boniface, Saskatoon 
and Nanaimo reported greater building 
authorization than in either comparison. 


SE ES a aS a Se 





Average 
Indexes of 
Indexes wholesale 
Value of Value of of value prices of 
permits permits | of permits} building 
Year issued in issued in issued in |materials in 
August first eight | first eight | first eight 
months months months 
(1920=100)| (Average 
1926=100) 
$ $ 
19St 7,992,815} 103,573,426 92-3 82-7 
1930%..;....5 11,821,292] 150,939,044 134-6 91-4 
1929... 7. 16,171,400} 220.255, 867 196-3 99-5 
LO DR ee a 15, 830,836} 203,010,555 181-0 98-0 
LON « Ss0%: 12,857,622] 172,858,176 154-1 96-7 
1926.00. 9,975,451! 144,877,789 129-2 100-2 
1925 8 7,988, 765| 117,665,590 104-9 103-8 
1924...... 10,212,908} 120,119,839 107-1 107-2 
LOZS Male rd 8, 228, 206) 126,547,365 112-8 111-7 
O22 i. cna 11, 182,030} 138,698,005 123-6 108-6 
1928 245K. 12,192,414] 111,257,084 99-2 123-9 
1920. 2:%: 5,627,949} 112,175,268 100-0 153-4 
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Cumulative Record for First Eleven Months, 
1920-1931—The preceding table shows the 
value of the building authorized by 61 cities 
during November and in the first eleven 
months of each year since 1920, as well as in- 
dex numbers for the latter, based upon the 
total for 1920 as 100. The January-November 
index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials in these years are also given (average 
1926=100). 

The aggregate for the first eleven months of 
this year was 31-4 per cent lower than in 1930, 
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and was also lower than the eleven-year aver- 
age of $147,127689, while the average index 
numbers cf wholesale prices of building ma- 
terials were much lower than in any other year 
since 1920. 


The accompanying table gives the value 
of the building permits issued by 61 
cities in October and November, 1931, and 
November, 1930. The 35 cities for which 
records are available since 1910 are marked 
by asterisks. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 


UNITED 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 

employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary 
showing the employment situation during Oc- 
tober, 1931, is reproduced below. The follow- 
ing report on unemployment conditions in the 
United States is based on the statistics pub- 
lished by the United States Department of 
Labour, showing the recent trend of employ- 
ment throughout the country. 


Great Britain 


There was a further improvement, on the 
whole, in employment during November. It 
improved in coal mining, in pottery, glass 
(other than glass bottles), tinplate and metal 
goods manufacture, in general engineering, in 
the textile, leather, printing and paper indus- 
tries, in dock and harbour service, and in the 
distributive trades. 

On the other hand, employment declined 
in iron and steel manufacture, in shipbuilding 
and ship repairing, and in the building and 
contracting industries. 

Employment showed a further slight impro- 
vement in the Midlands and the North of 
England, particularly in the North-Western 
division, where, for the first time this year, 
the percentage of insured persons unemployed 
was lower than at the corresponding date last 
year. It remained very bad, however, in 
these areas and also in Scotland and Wales. 
In Northern Ireland, employment again im- 
proved slightly, and was better than in No- 
vember, 1930, but was still very bad. In Lon- 
don and the Southern areas, there was a fur- 
ther slight seasonal decline and employment 
was slack. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approx- 
imately 12,770,000 insured against unemploy- 


STATES 


ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at November 23, 
1931 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed), was 21.4, 
as compared with 21.9 at October 26, 1931, 
and with 18.9 at November 24, 1930. The 
percentage wholly unemployed at November 
23, 1931, was 18.0 as compared with 18.1 at 
October 26, 1931; while the percentage tem- 
porarily stopped was 3.4, as compared with 
3.8. For males alone the percentage at 
November 23, 1931, was 23.6, and for females 
15.9; at October 26, 1931, the corresponding 
percentages were 23.6 and 17.5. 

At November 23, 1931, the numbers of per- 
sons on the Registers of Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain were 2,070,442 wholly 
unemployed, 435,705 temporarily stopped, and 
108,968 normally in casua] employment, mak- 
ing a total of 2,615,115. This was 110,977 less 
than a month before, but 328,655 more than 
a year before. The total included 2,044,391 
men, 65,672 boys, 457,130 women, and 47,922 
girls. 

The 2,070,442 wholly unemployed included 
approximately 988,324 insured persons with 
claims for insurance benefit (consisting of 
those who (a) had paid at least 30 contribu- 
tions during the preceding two years, (b) had 
received less than 156 days’ benefit in their 
current benefit years and, (c) if 156 days’ 
benefit in their current benefit years and, (c) 
if 156 days’ benefit had become payable in a 
previous benefit year ending on or after No- 
vember 12, 1931, had paid at least 10 contribu- 
tions since the 156th day of benefit); 796,392 
insured persons with claims for transitional 
payments; 174,574 insured persons not in re- 
ceipt of insurance benefit or transitional pay- 
ments, and 111,152 uninsured persons. 
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In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at November 23, 1931, 
was 2,679,077, and at November 30, 1931, it 
was 2,687,833. ; 


United States 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the U.S. 
Department of Labor reports the changes in 
employment and pay-roll totals in November, 
1931, as compared with October, based on 
returns made by 50,200 establishments in 15 
major industrial groups, having in November 
4,551,410 employees, whose combined earnings 
in one week were $101,596,891. 

Increased employment and pay-roll totals 
were reported in the retail trade group, in 
continuation of the seasonal expansion which 
began in September. 

Two additional groups, electric railroads, 
and power, light, and water plants reported 
slight gains in pay-roll totals over the month 
interval coupled with small decreases in em- 
ployment. 

The remaining 12 industrial groups included 
in this monthly employment survey reported 
a falling-off in both employment and earnings 
from October to November. Decreases of less 
than 1 per cent were shown in the bituminous 
coal mining and telephone and _ telegraph 
groups, and declines of less than 2 per cent 


were reported in the metalliferous mining, 
wholesale trade, power, light, and water, and 
electric-railroad groups. Manufacturing, an- 
thracite mining, hotels, laundries, dyeing and 
cleaning, crude petroleum producing, and 
quarrying reported somewhat larger decreases. 
The canning and preserving industry reported 
the usual large decline in employment in No- 
vember, due to the seasonal closing of vegetable 
canning establishments. The combined total of 
these 15 industrial groups shows a decrease of 
2.4 per cent in employment from October to 
November, and a decrease of 3.7 per cent in 
pay-roll totals. This decrease in pay-roll 
totals, which is more pronounced than the 
decrease in employment, is accounted for to 
some extent by the general observance of 
Armistice day and election day in certain 
localities during the November pay period. 

In a statement issued on December 19 in 
its official publication, the Monthly Survey of 
Business, the American Federation of Labour 
makes the following summary of unemploy- 
ment among trade union members during 
November: 

“Our weighted figures in November reached 
the highest point thus far reached with 20 per 
cent of the membership out of work. Since 
January unemployment has averaged 18.8 per 
cent.” 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 


Reference was made in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1980. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April, 1930, issue, 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 


3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 


(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid such 
wages aS are generally accepted as cur- 
rent from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the charac- 
ter or class of work in which they are 


respectively engaged; provided that wages 
shall in all cases be such as are fair and 
reasonable; , 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 

(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 


The Act was put into effect at once as 
respects contracts for construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition, both as to its pro- 
visions as to current and fair and reasonable 
rates of wages and as to the application of the 
eight-hour day. 

With respect to contracts for other classes 
of work, the Fair Wages Policy of the Govern- 
ment of Canada (which has been in effect 
since 1900 and was expressed in an Order in 
Council adopted June 7, 1922, and amended 
April 9, 1924), requires that they must contain 
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either a fair wage schedule based on the cur- 
rent wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requiring 
adherence to the current wage rates and work- 
ing hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above- 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
Wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary im the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 


Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any service performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 


employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 

It is further provided in the Order in 


Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the fololwing Fair Wages Clause :— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed, and if there 
be no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
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books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payment remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefor may be filed with the Minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other spectal circumstances exist 
which render it contrary to the public interest 
to enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. _ . 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at any reasonable time by any officer 
authorized by the Minister of Labour for 
this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 

During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, those 
‘included under the “A” groups containing 
either fair wages schedules as shown below, or 
the General Fair Wages Clause above men- 
tioned, and those coming under the “B” 
group containing the Fair Wages Clause speci- 
fied in the “B” Conditions as given above :— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of ccnduit for steam mains at 
the Royal Canadian Air Force Training Sta- 
tion, Trenton, Ont. Name of contractors, The 
Quinte Construction, Limited, Trenton, Ont. 
Date of contract, December 17. Amount of 
contract, $3,760. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of weges of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
CWarpenterstnt. oti. swede. Jo.3: ye $0 80 8 
Labourers, ordinary.4:.9-.ka. te -8 0 40 8 
S Gea mnfilbersurws: caches. ttodiue 0 70 8 
Steam fitters’ helpers.............. 0 45 8° 
@onerete WOrkerstn eee ce ete oe ooh 0 40 aS 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 55 8 
Truckidrivenseste. ce persee f foee «8 0 45 8 
Driver team and wagon............ 0 75 8 
Driver horse and cart.............: 0 60 8 





DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WorkKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of wharf repairs at Les Eboule- 
ments, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Galulus 
Bilodeau, La Malbaie, P.Q. Date of contract, 
December 10, 1931. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $5,429. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Tradc or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
then than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters}... 74d. amas ek: = oe $0 55 8 
Blacksmiths 15.4: ca8 eit ae He 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 
WiaDOUrETS (cient e. aoc ee O55 8 
Timbermenh a Ace arene tots 0 424 8 
Driver, horse and cart..2..24.5. 05 0 55 8 
Driver, teem and wagon........... 0 70 8 





Partial reconstruction of wharf and construc- 
tion of an extension to wharf at Grindstone, 
Magdalen Islands, Gaspe, Co., P.Q. Name of 


contractors, Messrs. William Harney and 
Henri Lemieux, Lauzon, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, December 19, 1931. Amount cf contract, 
approximately $7,946.50. A fair wages schedule 


was inserted in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 

Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Carpenters soni tnl are ee k. $0 55 8 
iRimbermen id Mt) fietGee.t eno! 0 424 8 
Blecksmitht. ...uPie sey. eee 0 50 8 
WA DOUTETS ots Fork cscs. (oe 0 35 8 


Construction of additions and alterations to 
the interior fittings, ete., of Public Building at 
Hawkesbury, Ont. Name of contractors, In- 
terior Hardwood Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Date of contract, December 4, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $823. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows :— 





Rates Hours 

Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Stonenissonse sok See. See ee $0 80 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 80 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
BPiasterereas: Mee... RAR ae. oe 0 80 8 
Painters and. glaziers.j.%..< 4. uot 5. 0 60 8 
a bOUTCT Ste te = kya: vs 0 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 60 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
MotontrickiGrivier? «io item. dela 0 45 8 


Construction of additions and alterations to 
the Armoury, Milton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, J. B. Mackenzie & Son, Georgetown, 
Ont. Date of contract, October 1, 1931. 
Amount of contract, $4,800 and unit prices. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 

Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Concrete finishers, <.2f 8. - idene -* $0 60 8 
Die (ayers. 7S: See 1 00 8 
BPICKIAVeTO Ss... We cate tee ae 1 00 8 
Structural iron workers............. 0 90 8 
Carpenters and joiners.............. 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 . 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 60 8 
latherssmetal. . 0508. bones Ss 0 70 8 
Plasterers scien oon ee Eee 1 00 8 
Painters and glaziers. /......0...... 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 
HBilectricians...34.. scstateces. boo 0 70 8 
ihahourers 4, Sires tae kee ta eee 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and Cart. 85 scans vein see 0 60 8 
Driver, 2 horses and. wagon........ 0 75 8 
Truck driver! uo? Raa. es. : 0 45 8 


Construction of a new rocf covering for the 
Armoury at Kingston, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Hyatt Jumbo Roofing Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont. Date of contract, December 15, 


1931. Amount of contract, $1,797. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows :— 











Rates Hours 

Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Sheet metal workers............... $0 9 8 
Roofers, asphalt shingles........... 0 60 8 
Pa bouncer state ek: ERS Ate, 0 40 & 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 60 8 
Driver, team and wegon........... 0 80 8 
Mio tort ck Ai Versi. wikia spctcchs 0 45 8 








Construction of repairs to the protection 
pier at Nurlington Channel, Wentworth 
County, Ontario. Name of contractors, The 
R. C. Huffman Construction Co. of Canada, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, De- 
cember 19, 1931. Amount of contract, $8,925. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 














Rates Hours 

Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
habourershing«.HOeeio8. sec. $0 40 8 
Blac kenait DS caite ce oe cues 0 60 8 
Bisekemiths” helpers..@ "oo... ee 0 45 8 
Concrete mixer engineer............ 0 75 8 
@oneretet finisher, eS . 3st bee ee 0 65 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 00 8 
Steam hoist engineer............... 0 80 8 
HEE Ss AVS Te RE Ft, Are eR eae 0 45 8 
‘Punbermeniee. ear ot esa les eee 0 50 8 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 45 8 


Construction of a concrete tunnel, pipe 
chambers, conduit steam and return mains, 
etc., in the public building at Toronto, Ont. 
Name of contractors, P. Lyall & Sons Con- 
struction Co., Ltd. (In liquidation), of Mont- 
real, P.Q. Date of contract, December 23, 
1931. Amount of contract, $26,895. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Dredging work at Hamilton, Ontario. Name 
of contractors, The R. C. Huffman Construc- 
tion Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, December 15, 1931. Amount of 
contract, approximately $18,540. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, ete) 

Construction of alterations and additions to 
the interior fittings in the public build- 
ing at Sudbury, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Carrington Construction Co., Ltd., Sudbury, 
Ont. Date of contract, December 19, 1931. 
Amount of contract, $3,500. The “B” condi- 
tions were inserted in this contract. 
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CORRECTION 


In the schedule printed in the Lasour 
Gazerte, November, 1931, page 1250, the rate 
of hourly wages for labourers under the con- 
tract for the construction of wharf repairs at 
Clarke City, P.Q., should be 35 cents (instead 
of 45 cents). 


Post OFrice DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in December, 1931, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages, and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions :— 








Nature of Orders Amount 





Making metal dating stamp and type, brass crown 
seals, cancellers, etc. 


Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont..... $ 1,259 38 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont... 275 20 
Capital Rubber Stamp Works, Ottawa, Ont... 105 10 
Making and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms. 
Robert & Corn, Lachine, Que...............++ 2,689 50 
Kaufman Rubber Co., Kitchener, Ont........ 16 29 
Miner Rubber Co., Granby, Que.............. 34 45 
R. J. Devin & Co., Ottawa, Ont... oo. sees 737 50 
Samuel Dorfman, Quebec, Que.............-- 11,025 20 
Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., Ottewa, Ont.... 90 44 
Mail bag fittings. 
F. W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont...........--.000%- 1,220 00 
Walter H. Wickware, Ottawa, Ont............ 58 03 
C. Richardson & Co., Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont.. 572 00 
Scales. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont... 229 30 
Letter Bozes, etc. 
¥- Fi. Plant; Ltd., Ottawa, Ont..7. cu... es 1,075 50 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont... 1,067 25 








RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerrs. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In each agreement or schedule, the rates 
of wages for the principal classes of labour 
are given, with other information of general 
interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Toronto, ONTARIO.— PUBLISHERS OF DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS UNION, 
Locat No. 21 (NeEwspAPER AGREEMENT). 


The agreement which came into effect July 1, 
1928, for a period of three years_and was 
summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE, December, 
1928, page 1375, was renewed for another year 
to June 30, 1932. 

The wage rate remains at $46.50 per week 
for day work with a 48-hour week and $47.50 
per week for night work with a 42-hour week. 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—EMPLOYING STEREOTYPERS 
AND ELECTROTYPERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
STEREOTYPERS AND EILECTROTYPERS UNION, 
Loca No. 21 (CoMMERCIAL AGREEMENT). 

The agreement which came into effect July 1, 

1928, for a period of three years and was sum- 

marized in the Lasour GAZETTE, December, 1928, 


page 1376, was renewed for a further two years 
to June 30, 1933. 

The wage rate remains at $46 per week with 
a 48-hour week for day work and 40 hours for 
pie employed at night on column-plate 
work. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


OrrawaA, ONTARIO.—THE OTTAWA BRANCH OF 
THe ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN BUILDING 
AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES AND THE 
UnritTep BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
Joiners, LocaL No, 93. 


Agreement to be in effect from January l, 
1932, to April 30, 1933, and thereafter from 
year to year unless four months’ notice of 
change is given by either party. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able, and the union’s representative will have 
access to all jobs to confer with the shop 
steward. 

Hours: 
week. 

Overtime: all overtime from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m., 
time and one-half; from 10 p.m. to 8 am., 
double time. Work on Saturday afternoons, 
time and one-half; work on Sundays and holi- 
days, double time. If two or more shifts are 
worked they will receive the regular rate of 
wages. 

Wages for journeymen carpenters: 80 cents 
per hour. (This is a reduction of 10 cents per 
hour over the 1931 rate.) 

An industrial council consisting of five mem- 
bers of each party and an independent chair- 
man will be established to adjust any disputes 
between the parties, and their decision will be 
binding. 


8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 


Toronto, ONTARIO.——SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Sueet MrtraL Workers, Loca No. 30. 

Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 

1932, to April 30, 1933, and for another year 

unless notice of change is given by either party 

30 days before the expiration date. 
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This agreement is the same as the one which 
came into effect May 1, 1931, and was sum- 
marized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, December, 1931, 
page 1356, with the following exceptions:— 

Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Friday 
inclusive, but no work on Saturday except by 
special permit from the union. 

Wages for journeymen sheet metal workers: 
from January 1, 1932, to April 30, 1932, 95 
cents per hour; from May 1, 1932, to April 30, 
1933, 90 cents. (The rate in effect from May 1 
to December 31, 1931, was $1.074 per hour.) 


Reena, SASKATCHEWAN.—THE Recina Burtp- 
ERS’ EXCHANGE AND THE OPERATIVE PLas- 
TERERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, LOCAL 
No. 393. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1931, 
to May 31, 1932. 

On jobs where three or more plasterers are 
employed, a foreman will be employed who must 
be a union member, 

Hours: 8 per day with 4 on Saturdays, a 
44-hour week in the city. For work outside 
the city, 10 hours per day may be worked. 

Overtime: time and one-half from 6 p.m. to 
9 p.m. on first five days of the week. All other 
overtime including work after 1 p.m. on Satur- 
days and all work on Sundays and _ holidays, 
double time. 

Wages per hour for plasterers: $1.30. 
men 10 cents per hour extra. 

For work out of the city, transportation and 
travelling time to be paid by contractor and 
in case of jobs lasting less than two weeks, 
board also will be paid by the contractor. 

In case of any dispute, a committee consisting 


of three members of each party will be formed 
to settle it. 


Fore- 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Elec- 
tricity and Gas 


Moose JAw, SASKATCHEWAN.—NATIONAL LigutT 
AND PowrEeR CoMPANY LIMITED AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
Workers, Locat No. 802. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932, and thereafter subject to 
thirty days’ notice. 

Hours: 8 per day, 6 days per week, a 48-hour 
week, but shorter hours may be adopted during 
December, January and February if there is 
scarcity of work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours. All other overtime and also for work 
if required on the seventh consecutive day, 
double time. Except for trouble men and ser- 
vice men and their assistants, all employees 
working on statutory holidays will be paid 
double time. 

Wages per hour: sub line foreman 95 cents; 
journeymen linemen—first class 90 cents, second 
class 80 cents; meter installer—first year 50 
cents, second year 60 cents, third year 70 cents, 
fourth year 80 cents; plant electrician’s helper 
50 to 90 cents. Wages per month: foreman 
Meter Department $165, plant electrician $195, 
trouble man $180. Journeymen lineman in 
charge of from two to four men will be paid 
23 cents per hour more than the standard rate. 
If in charge of more than four men they will 
be classed as sub foremen and paid accordingly. 

Apprentices are to serve four years. 

Seniority of service to be considered in filling 
vacancies. 

After a year’s service, all employees will be 
given two weeks’ holidays with pay and if 
necessary, three weeks sick leave with half pay. 

The Company agrees to carry at its own 
expense the insurance policies of employees, 
which policies increase in face value $100 per 
year to a maximum of $1,500. 





Pension Plan of a Montreal Firm 


According to a recent press announcement, 
Messrs Charles E. Frosst and Company, of 
Montreal, manufacturing pharmacists, have 
contracted with the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company to establish an employees 
pension plan as well as a group life insur- 
ance program to include total and permanent 
life disability provisions. Based on individual 
salaries, the plan provides for life insurance 
from a minimum of $800 to a maximum of 
$3,000. Retirement benefits becoming effective 
after July 1, 1931, have been established on a 
co-operative basis, being purchased by the 
joint contributions of employer and employee. 
However, the cost of benefits for service prior 
to that date has been paid by the employer. 

The plan provides for past and future ser- 
vice retirement benefits. Past service benefits 
amount to 1 per cent of an employee’s annual 
salary, as of July Ist, 1931, multiplied by the 
number of years of service prior to that date. 
Future service benefits, purchased jointly by 
the company and the employees, amount to 
13 per cent of each employee’s annual salary, 
multiplied by the number of years of service, 


commencing July 1, 1931. An employee’s full 
annuity becomes payable at a normal retire- 
ment age of 65, although earlier or later retire- 
ment with the benefits adjusted accordingly, 
may be arranged by mutual consent. 

A feature of the plan is the provision allow- 
ing any employee who agrees to take a 
reduced pension, to have its payment con- 
tinued to his widow or other dependant 
selected by him, should he die after retire- 
ment. 





The Superintendent for Old Age Pensions 
in Saskatchewan, in his last annual report, 
says:—“It will be remembered that the 
years 1911, 1912 and 1913 saw the largest in- 
flux of settlers into Saskatchewan in the his- 
tory of the province, and it is only now, 
twenty years later, that we find that many 
of the older people who came here during 
those years are qualifying for the Old Age 
Pension. I, therefore, estimate that the num- 
ber of pensioners will continue to increase 
until the spring of 1934, when I think the 
peak will be reached.” 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1931 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 
was slight, both the weekly family 
budget in terms of retail prices and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices being slightly lower. ~ 

In retail prices the cost per week of a lst 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in sixty-nine cities was little changed at $7.85 
for December as compared with $7.82 for 
November; $10.10 for December, 1930; $11..83 
for December, 1929; $11.31 for December, 
1928; $11.17 for December, 1927; $11.18 for 
December, 1926; $11.6 for December, 1925; 
$16.58 for December, 1924; $10.73 for Decem- 
ber, 1923; $10.39 for December, 1922; $11.00 
fior December, 1921; $14.84 for December, 
1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.65 
for December, 1918; and $7.96 for December, 
1914. The advance was due mainly to a 
seasonal rise in the price of eggs, although the 
prices of milk, butter, flour and rolled oats 
were also slightly higher. The prices of beef, 
veal, mutton, fresh and salt pork, bacon, 
bread, beans and prunes were lower. Includ- 
ing the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $17.76 at the 
beginning of December as compared with 
$17.81 for November; $20.46 for December, 
1930; $22.11 for December, 1929; $21.56 for 
December, 1928; $21.37 for December, 1927; 
$21.40 for December, 1926; $21.87 for Decem- 
ber, 1925; $20.90 for December, 1924; $21.21 
for December, 1923; $20.97 for December, 
1922; $21.49 for December, 1921; $25.67 for 
December, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak) ; $21.64 for December, 1918; and $14.26 
for December, 1914. In fuel anthracite coal 
was slightly higher, while wood and coal oil 
were down in the average. Lower quotations 
for rent were reported from Kitchener, Sarnia, 
Port Arthur and Fort William. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was slightly 
lower at 70°3 for December as compared with 
70-6 for November; 77-7 for December, 1930; 
96 for December, 1929; 94:6 for December, 
1928; 97-2 for December, 1927; and 97-9 for 
December, 1926. Eighty-four prices quota- 
tions were higher, seventy-five were lower and 


three hundred and _ forty-three remained 
unchanged. 
In the classification according to chief 


component materials two of the eight main 
groups were lower and six were higher. The 
Vegetables and Vegetable Products group and 


the Animals and their Products group 
declined, the former due tio lower prices for 
wheat, oats, rye, barley, flax and flour, which 
more than offset higher prices for bran, shorts, 
hay and potatoes, and the latter due to lower 
prices for hides, hogs, lambs, cured meats and 
eggs which more than offset higher prices for 
steers, calves and butter. The groups which 
advanced were: the Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile Products group, owing mainly to higher 
guotations for raw cotton and raw silk; the 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, 
because of higher prices for spruce lumber and 
for pulp; the Iron and its Products group, 
because of advanced quotations for hot rolled 
and annealed steel sheets, steel tank plates 
and automobile body plates; the Nion-Ferrous 
Metals and their Products group, mainly 
because of higher quotations for electrolytic 
capper, copper sheets, copper wire bars, lead 
and zinc; the Non-Metallic Minerals and 
their Products group, due to higher prices for 
coal and kerosene; and the Chemicals and 
Allied Products group, mainly because of 
higher quotations for dyeing and tanning 
materials. i 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower, the former because of declines in the 
prices of flour, rolled oats, cured meats, cheese 
and lard, and the latter due to lower quota- 
tions for wheat, oats, rye, hogs, lambs and 
lumber, which more than offset higher prices 
for bran, shorts, raw silk, steers, calves, copper 
and zinc. 

In the grouping according to orgin Jower 
prices for grains, eggs, hogs and lambs more 
than offset advances in the prices of raw 
cotton, raw rubber, steers, calves, lead, tin and 
copper causing a decrease in the group of raw 
and partly manufactured goods. Fully and 
chiefly manufactured goods were also lower, 
due to reductions in the prices of flour, rolled 
oats, cured meats, cheese and lard. Canadian 
farm products and articles of marine origin 
were lower, while articles of forest origin and 
articles of mineral origin advanced. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of December, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 

(Continued on page 100) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 


SS eee ee Ee ee ee 


Commodities 


Beef, sirloin... 
Beef, shoulder. 
Veal, shoulder. 
Mutton, roast.. 
Pork, leg 
Pork salt 2.£%.. 
Bacon, break- 

BSG aides. ER 
Lard, pure..... 
Eggs, fresh.... 


eeoree 


Butter, dairy.. 
Butter, cream- 


ee 


CR NOON ia oa er 


Flour, family.. 


Rolled Oats...| 5 


Rice )..:..4 ae. 
picked 
Apples, evapor- 
ated 


eee cree 
wee eee eee 


ugar, granula- 
ted 
Sugar, yellow.. 
Tea, black.... 
Tea, green 
Coffee 


eeeee 


see eso ree 


Starch,laundry| 3 lb. 


Coal,anthracte|!{. ton 
Coal, bitumin- } 
‘ 


eeoeecccees 
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tiTotals 
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Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Dec.} Dec.| Dec.) Nov.| Dee. 


1929 | 1980] 1931 | 1931 












































Quan-| (ft) | (f) Dec.} Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Dec. 
tity | 1900 | 1905 | 1910} 1913 | 1914] 1918] 1920] 1921 | 1922! 1923) 1925 | 1926 1927 | 1928 
Ch le Caer HOA Ln Ciel C.-C (i bide OSE Qdh dee BOG, JAROe |e, 
2 lbs.| 27-2] 30-4) 37-6] 44-4] 47-4! 73-4] 71-2] 53-4] 52-8] 53-8 54-8] 56-8] 61-2] 69-2 
2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0) 29-6] 33-4! 50-8] 46-0] 29-4! 28-6] 28-8] 29-4! 31-2] 34-8 42-6 
1 “ | 10-0) 11-3) 12-8} 15-7] 17-6] 27-5} 28-0] 19-0] 18-0] 17-9] 18-2 19-8} 21-0] 23-4 
1 “ | 11-8) 12-2) 16-8) 19-1] 20-7] 34-2] 33-4] 24-3] 26-5] 27-0! 28-6 28-6} 28-6] 30-0 
ba Si 12-2) 13-1] 18-0] 19-5} 19-3] 36-7] 38-8] 26-5] 26-4] 24-6] 28-0] 28-7] 26-3] 27-1 
2 “ | 21-8! 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 36-8! 69-6] 70-6) 51-8! 52-2] 48-6] 53-4] 54-2 52-0] 53-2 
1 “ | 15-4} 17-8} 24-5] 24-7] 25-5! 51-3] 57-0] 40-3] 41-0] 37-5! 41-3] 42-6 37-6} 39-0 
2 “ | 26-2) 28-2! 40-6] 38-4] 36-2] 73-8] 70-4] 43-81 46-0] 46-0] 49-4 47-2! 44-4) 45-2 
1 doz| 25-7} 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 45-1! 71-3] 88-8] 67-7] 60-3] 60-1] 64-71 64-9] 64-1 64-1 
eS 20-2) 23-4] 28-4] 28-1) 34-5) 59-7] 73-9] 56-2! 46-1] 47-0] 51-3] 50-8] 52-0! 50-8 
6 qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 52-8] 82-2! 93-6] 80-4] 71-4] 73-2] 72-0! 72-6] 73-8 74-4 
2 lbs.} 44-2) 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 60-0/104-4/118-6] 84-8] 76-4] 83-4] 92-2] 79-0] 85-8] 87-4 
1 “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 54-9] 58-1] 65-3] 48-0] 44-4] 46-1] 50-6] 43-2] 46-7 47-8 
i 16-1] 17-6} 18-5} 20-5] 22-1) 34-8] 40-0] 32-7 §30-6] §33 - 4] §33 -5] §30-4| §32-0) §33-6 
1 “ | 14-6) 15-7) 17-5] 19-1} 20-3} 32-8] 37-9] 29-1/§30-6 §33 - 4] §33 -5] §30- 4) §32-0] §33-6 
15 “ | 55-5) 58-5) 66-0] 61:5! 67-5/118-5) 133-5] 166-5] 100-5) 100-5/ 114-0] 114-0 115-5}115-5 
10 “ | 25-0] 28-0! 33-0] 32-0] 37-0] 69-0! 70-0] 49-0 $44 -0| §43 -0} §52-0] §52-0} §52-0] §50-0} § 
“| 18-0} 19-5} 21-0} 22-0] 24-5) 40-5} 38-5) 28-5} 27-5] 27-5] 29-0] 30-0! 31-0! 31-0 
2 gs 10-4} 10-6] 10-4; 11-4] 18-2) 25-2} 30-8] 19-0/§20-8 §20 -8| §22-0] §21-6/§21-6/ §20-6| § 
ie 8-6) 9-4) 10-8) 12-4) 13-4] 32-0) 21-8! 17-2] 16-8] 17-4] 16-2] 16-2) 16-0] 20-6 
es $-9| 7-7} 11-5} 12-0} 12-2} 22-8) 28-2) 22-3) 22-5! 18-7] 19-8] 20-0] 19-2] 21-0 
“ | 11-5) 9-6) 9-9} 11-9} 12-8] 19-4] 26-1] 18-2] 19-1) 16-9] 15-7] 15-6] 13-9] 13-5 
4 “ | 21-6) 22-0] 24-0} 23-6] 31-2) 49-6] 53-6! 38-0] 37-2! 48-0] 31-6] 32-4] 32-8 30-4 
Pym 10-0} 9-8} 10-8} 11-0] 14-4] 22-6) 25-2! 18-0] 17-6) 23-2) 15-0] 15-4] 15-6] 14-4 
+ BSE 8-2) 8-3) 8-7) 8-9} 9-7) 15-6} 15-1] 13-6]§14-8]§17-2/§17-8]§18-0)§18-0 §$17-6 
aye 8-7; 8-7} 9-1] 9-3) 9-7] 15-1) 16-1] 15-0/814-8 §17-2) §17-8) §18-0) §18-0]§17-6 
z « 8-6} 8-8) 8-9) 9-4] 9-9} 11-6} 15-2) 13-5) 13-5) 13-4] 15-3] 15-3) 15-3] 15-1 
3 oag| 24-1) 28-0} 30-3] 36-0] 32-7] 62-0] 75-3] 52-8] 37-9] 47-1] 87-4] 68-0] 54-7] 41-4 
46 qt. “7 7 “7 8 8 -9| 1-0) 1-0; 1-0} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-96)13-65/14-84)/ 11-00) 10-39) 10-73) 11-56) 11-18/11-17/ 11-31 
Ge teiG. I Geal eh hte. 10 We ob Bail eat Heel teeie @.¢ late! |. 
2-9-7 3-0 Sed] 3=21038-2)0 4S AIRh. 4-9) 14-0 4st] | 4-98 4 dieedeal, 4.4 
39-5] 45-2) 48-1) 55-0] 54-1) 81-8) 125-9]110-1/114-3] 112-6) 112-6] 105 -2/ 102-3! 101-9 
“| 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 37-2] 63-6] 92-3] 72-6] 75-3] 71-5] 65-1] 64-9] 63-5! 62-9 
“ ed.| 32-5] 35-3} 38-8] 42-5] 42-2) 79-8! 87-8] 81-1] 78-8] 79-3] 76-0] 76-0] 75-5] 74-9 
“« «| 22-6] 25-5) 29-4! 30-6) 31-1] 57-7] 69-1] 60-0] 58-9) 59-1] 56-4] 55-8! 56-2] 55-3 
1 gal.| 24-0) 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-4] 27-8] 40-5! 31-6] 31-1] 30-2! 30-3] 31-5! 31-2] 31-0 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1-50} 1-63) 1-76) 1-91) 1-88] 3-11] 4-16] 3-55) 3-58] 3-53] 3-40] 3-33] 3-29] 3-26 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
+ mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-39] 4-83) 6-62] 6-90] 6-95] 6-92] 6-87| 6-85! 6-87] 6-94 

















Cc. Gs Cc. C. 
70-2! 63-2) 52-0} 50-0 
44.4) 37-2) 27-4| 26-6 
24-9) 21-8) 16-2] 16-0 
30-2) 26-7] 22-1) 21-9 
28-9} 26-8] 18-4] 16-6 
54-6) 53-2) 37-6) 36-0 
39-7| 39-0} 24-2) 22-3 
42-8] 41-6) 25-8] 26-0 
65-2) 58-5) 44-3} 49-5 
50-5) 45-9) 34-4) 36-7 
76-8] 72-6) 63-0} 63-6 
87-6] 69-8] 46-2) 47-4 
47-5} 38-2) 26-2) 27-2 
$33 - 1) §29 -9) §22-5) §22-5 
§33 - 1] §29 -9| §22-5) §22-5 
118-5} 99-0) 91-5} 90-0 
§53 -0} §38-0] §29 0) §31-0 
32-5) 27-0] 23-0) 23-5 
§20-6/§19-6| $17-6/§17-6 
21-6} 16-2) 10-4) 9-8 
21-5) 19-7) 17-2) 17-4 
15-8} 12-9) 12-1) 11-8 
29-2) 25-6) 24-8] 24-8 
13-8} 12-4) 12-0} 11-8 
§17-6}§14-4) §13 -2)§13-2 
§17-6/ §14-4) $13 -2) §13 -2 
15-1) 13-5] 11-5) 11-3 
75-5) 42-2) 23-1) 23-3 

1-0)G51-0 -9 1-0 

$ $ 
11-83/10-10) 7-82) 7-85 

& @: Cc. c. 

4-1} 4-0} 3-9} 4-0 
101-4| 101-0) 100-9) 101-2 
63-1} 62-8) 60-8) 60-8 
76-2) 75-6) 70-2) 69-8 
54-3] 54-1) 52-0) 51-3 
31-1} 30-7) 27-7} 27-2 

$ $ $ $ 
3°26) 3-24) 3-12] 3-10 

$ $ $ $ 
6-98) 7-07) 6-83) 6-77 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
9-37) 10-50) 12-79/ 14-02) 14-26] 21 - 64) 25 - 67) 21-49) 20 - 97/21 - 21) 21-87) 21 - 40) 21-37) 21 -56| 22-11) 20-46) 17-81) 17-76 


eee ne 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 














ee ee ee eee ee eS ee ek ee ee ee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61} 5-83] 6-82) 7-29) 7-76) 13-92)14-63]11-27|10-51/10-96/11-74| 11-18] 11-07/11-29]11-76|10-42] 8-35! 8-44 
Prince Edward Island} 4-81] 5-26] 5-81} 6-34] 6-90|12-00/12-79] 10-08] 9-48] 9-58/10-59/10-21/10-16/10-26| 10-85] 9-85] 7-79] 7-88 
New Brunswick...... 5:38] 5-83) 6-55) 7-04] 7-76) 13-58) 14-76) 11-05] 10-51) 11-09] 11-83]11-26] 11-28] 11-28] 11-60] 10-37 8-19] 8-29 
(UEDCG Bune eon sc 5:15} 5-64] 6-33} 6-87] 7-37) 13-07/14-05] 10-58} 10-00] 10-10} 11-06}10-37| 10-34!10-54| 11-02) 9-45] 7-19] 7-29 
CONLATION 2: toe ae 5:01} 5-60] 6-50] 7-20) 7-74|13-62)14-91] 10-83] 10-31) 10-66] 11-57) 11-51] 11-24] 11-33}11-75!10-05| 7-80] 7-74 
MATILOUNG sae. hee -e 5-85) 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-25) 13-29/14-38]10-63} 9-87/10-19]10-73/10-51|10-57/10-95| 11-64] 9-59] 7-30] 7-40 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86} 6-92) 7-86) 8-25] 8-80/13-86) 14-52] 11-04] 10-25) 10-57|11-18}11-12/11-18|11-36/12-03) 9-83] 7-37] 7-54 
iA lertateaian: cles 6-02) 6-50) 8-00} 8-33] 8-47/13-80) 14-56) 10-63] 10-09] 10-50} 11-35}11-07/11-20/11-37/12-13] 9-90] 7-42] 7-59 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 8-94/14-54/15-93/ 12-02] 11-45] 11-77/12-44/ 11-99] 12-15) 12-34] 12-99/11-14] 8-66! 8-61 
tDecember only. §Kind most sold. ‘*For electric light and gas see text. 


TtAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 


See text. 
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1.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 








Beef Pork Bacon 
~~ 
s|% ; | 3 8 rs S 
Tine hase go | & = Pay alae 
LOCALITY a 3 5 | noir 20 be 3 Bb 4 a 
iS ® a} ee ® wo ns + 2 + me 
So B od Poteet este cn| po-| 2S | SPs lisgdiadg 1 22 
A fa Oy igs OS = he ee ea HN 6-4 4 | gk= | Be are) ~2 
2s|38|o8/ 38188] g8 | 88 | 2 lege] Se | BS | 8S 
u v4 oO a ee Q we 
a ee Oe toe tte > si tS B a ea ss 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 25-6 | 29-2 | 18-9 | 13-3 | 10-7 16-0 21-9 16-6 18-9 22-3 26-2 42-5 
Nova Scotia (average)........| 23-1 | 23-4 | 29-7 | 15-6 | 12-8 15-3 4 29-9 20-6 21-7 24-7 45-5 
I— Sydney a Bee es. Php Bre ce i ee Pe Rn Cae eae ay 18-7 20-2 21-8 24-5 40-4 
2—New Glasgow.......... 27:5 || 26 Oe rice ee an 20 21-9 20-8 22-5 25-1 47 
8—A mherdt. |<. 22 es. a 22-5 | 20 20 12 5, Whee 388: 20 21 21-4 23-3 OF Nese SRR 
4—Palifaxt 8) is 2 Be ok 3082. 122-2) 122-2) 11156 | 13-2 13-9 23-3 19 16-4 19-5 23-2 45-7 
5—Windsor.............-+- 30 2 20 20 15 20 25 25 21-2 24 24-2 52-7 
6A rire: Fs 2 ORE 30 25 20 15 10 12 25 20 23-3 19-2 24-1 41-5 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 24-5 | 22-5 | 20-7 | 15-6 | 14-5 |........]........ 18-7 17-6 20-7 24-61. .:aadt 
New Brunswick (average)...| 23-7 | 23-4 | 22-9 | 16-4 | 13-2 15-3 20-0 21-5 29-7 21-5 25-5 49-4 
§ =Moncton..\f....Jc..cah. 28:7 | 22-5 | 20 16 14 fae Sie sae 20 18 18-1 20-5 41 
@-“Sertahor i901. (aoe. 8 31 92-7 2am Las 13-7 16-92] .2. RRR 22-3 21-4 22 27-7 46-1 
10—Fredericton............ 32-5 | 25 28-7 | 16 13 12 20 22-5 23-3 25-5 27-9 47-1 
17——-Batharet $s: ear. 8s 0 25-7. (os Gen Oe tS VID We Je. S86 05. LE 21 20 20-5 26 43-3 
Quebec (average)............ 21-8 | 17-8 | 17-7] 11-7] 8-2 13-0 20-6 13-5 16-2 22-8 26-3 44.9 
$2-Cabecet hints 0. ORR 93-4 | 21-4 |] 20-7] 14-1] 9-1 12-5 20-4 13-1 15-8 22-6 28-4 41-8 
13—Three Rivers........... 21-8 | 16-7 | 15-7 | 10-8 | 7-2 12-2 17 13-7 17-4 27:2 30-1 42-1 
14—Sherbrooke............ 27-5 | 19-5 | 26 14-6 | 9-6 14 18-3 14-7 19-1 92:2 23-4 48-1 
ADE SOCOL 5 sabe. ok daca chbabe 15 10 ae SRT - CES een Oe UTS F 11 Rk ed ONE Staelt sadankt 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 18-1 | 15-2 | 14-9 | 11 7.2 14-5 14-5 12-1 14-2 20 27-7 42-7 
1738. donn's| eee. ce 90-7 | 18-5 | 17-2 |. 9-3 | 6-7 14-7 93-5 15 13-7 24-3 24-5 51-2 
18—Thetford Mines......... 15 15 ae AK! FES AS Soe 25 il 19-8 pee Mee 45 
19—Montreal...5.40...0. 26 20-7 | 23-41 11-9] 9-4 10-8 93-9 15-9 14-7 20-8 23-1 44.9 
90s] Wi-6 1. i eh Lt 92 18-5 | 18-6 | 12 8-1 12 22-5 15 15-7 20-1 23-2 43-1 
Ontario (average)............ 25-4 | 20-7 | 19-2 | 13-7 | 10-9 13-7 22-7 15-9 17-5 21-0 24-9 49-5 
21—Ottawa................ 24-8 | 19-5 | 19-2 | 13-3 | 8-8 14-9 19-7 15-5 14-5 19-8 93:1 40-9 
22—Brockville............. 31-2 | 26-2 | 24-9 | 10-7] 9-4 15 25 15 15 22 28-6 44-3 
23—Kingston............... 25:1 | 20-7 | 19-6 | 14-6] 9-7] 14-6] 22-2] 15-4] 14:3] 19-3] 22-8 44-7 
24-Belleville. ac.52 020004 21-7 | 16-9 | 17-2 | 12-7 | 8-5 16-7 21-7 14-5 15 23-7 26-1 40-2 
25—Peterborough.......... 25-2 | 20-3 | 18 14-2 | 12-2 17-2 21 15 18-5 22-6 25-5 37-9 
26—Oshawa)..<. i5..4.55 660 26-2 | 21-7 | 18 16-2 | 11-3 20 94 15-5 13-3 21 27 38-8 
2i—Orillia.(.. Wi os. . 92-5 | 17-7 | 18-1 | 13-4 | 10-6 18-2 22-3 17 18-2 19-3 23 39-2 
28-—Toronte. «cesar. vom 9s 28 21-6 | 20-5 | 13-9 | 12-9 17-4 23 15-2 16-2 24-1 28-3 42-6 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 97.5 4 23-5 | 23.2 | 16 10-4 21 25 16-7 17-6 20-9 23-6 39-5 
30—St. Catharines.......... 24-2} 19-3] 19-4] 13-7] 11-2} 16-2] 17-3] 14-6] 15 18-8 | 21-9 37-1 
31-—Hamilton., .. .<0.)-s0~e +s 97-9 | 22-2 | 22-7 | 16-2 | 14-5 20-2 24 14-8 20 20-5 95-7 39-9 
$2—Brantford.. 07.4. 2s i. 25-7 | 20-8 | 20-1] 14-1] 9-8 17-2 26-5 15-7 17:5 18-6 23-1 38-2 
B8-nGaltiA&. eds. sPadioeth 28-3 | 23-5 | 20-3 | 16 13-2 19-3 24-7 17-3 17-5 22-1 26 40-3 
o4-Guelphccsasceorr sneered 23-3 | 19-6 | 19-6 | 14 13-2 18 25 14 17-5 19-3 23 -2 37-5 
35—Kitchener.............. 24-2 | 19-9 | 15-9 | 13-6 | 10-5 16-9 25 14 15 18-5 21:7 41-2 
36—Woodstock............. 26-5 | 22 19-7 | 14 11 17-7 20 15-5 20 18-1 21-5 39-4 
37 —Strationd....20. 4.82. Az 26 21 17-7 | 13-8 | 12-5 20-5 53.3 PAE ey Se. 19-5 23-4 39-8 
3s Londons: tn. ates «a 24-9 | 20-9 | 18-8 | 13-5 | 10-4 16-3 22-7 15-5 15-7 | 21-6] 25 40-6 
39—St. Thomas............ 24-7 | 20-6 | 18-1 | 14-3 | 10-6 17-5 22 14-9 16-5 20-5 23-5 40-7 
40—Chatham.............. 22 18-64. 184: | 13-7 10-1 18-8 | 21-5 16-1 17 1834) | 23 38-3 
41—Windsor................ 99-2 4-18-1-1 49 | 13-2 | 11 18-1] --25 15 14-5-}~ 18-8-}- 28-2 39-2 
A2—-Sarnia.£; 2079 @.. <¢.8s 26-7 | 20-8 | 20-3 | 14 12-9 20 20 15-5 17-7 19-2 22-3 39-2 
43—Owen Sound............ 93-6 | 19 Fa S| 42% .a6-G8h of 18728] 417.54 1 Te4 14-3 t 20-6 |. .24-1 39-3 
44—North Bay............. 30 | 22-5 | 21-5 | 12-5 | 10 17-5 | 25 20 19-5 | 25-5] 28-1 44-8 
45—Sudbury....d.....8..5- 26-7 | 22-2 | 20-7 | 13 10-7 91 26 90 18-5 22-1 27-2 42-2 
46—Cobalt....... 2.2.0.5. 25. bo pan-5 4 Ie) | 952 Pee 7 ey, et 25 16-7 | 20-5 | 22-3] 25-2 40-7 
47—Timmins...... peeteeees 97-5 | 22-5 | 19-5 | 13 11 19 | Fe 21 22.2 23 27-4 45-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 25:44 94-78) 4022 119-1 1-9-6 1 8217-3 1 H 15-71 21 23-3 | 26 41-7 
49—Port Arthur. ........... 20-4] 17-71 15-6] 11-1] 8-6] 12-5] 21 15-4] 92-6] 22-9] 28-1] 41-2 
50—Fort William........... 9 | 18-2] 15-2}12-9]11-3] 15-1] 21 15-7 | 18-8 | 94-24 28-9 38-8 
Manitoba (average).......... 21-4 | 16-2 | 16-1] 10-6] 9-4 12-6 18-3 14-9 16-0 29-6 24-7 35-8 
51—Winnipeg............... 92-7 | 16-8 | 17-8 | 10-4 | 8-9 12-2 18 14-7 17 21-3 24-6 36-8 
52—Brandon............... 20-4") 15-6 14s | 10-75) 9-9°] 12-9. ] 18°87 4B 15 199 | 24-8 34-8 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 22-4 | 17-4] 16-3 | 11-1] 8-5] 12-8] 18-4] 14-2] 13-9] 21-3] 25-8 38-1 
BO eeina. 5. cues «cnet 90-5 | 16-2] 14-4] 9-9] 8-2 11-3 18-7 13-8 13 19-5 22-9 34-6 
54—Prince Albert.......... 25 18 18 12 10 15 20 15 15 21-7 30 40 
55—Saskatoon.............. 18-9 | 15-3 | 15-1 9-9 6-9 11 17-5 13-1 13 25-1 298 39-3 
56—Moose Jaw............. 25 20 17:71 12:71 2 13-7 17-3 14-7 14-5 18-9 22-1 38-5 
Alberta (average)............ 92-2 117-3 | 16-2 | 10-9] 9-1 13-4 19-7 15-2 17-8 23-8 27-9 43-5 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 25 16-8 | 19 11-3.4..8-7 12-7 20 17 22-5 25-8 31-2 48-3 
58—Drumheller............ 19-3 | 15-3 | 14-3 | 10-7] 9 14 19-3 14-3 15 22-5 26-7 41-2 
59—Edmonton............. 22 17-9 | 16-8 | 10-7] 9 14-3 20-6 14-5 20-4 22-9 27-5 39-9 
60—Caleaty.s:. ses s¢ssdss> os 20-6 | 17-2 | 14-8 | 10-7 | 9-4 12-4 18-7 15-6 ee 93-2 25-6 41-6 
61—Lethbridee.) .; ic eles 24 19-3.1.16-3.] 11-3 | . 9-4 13-6 20 10 oe) hee: mote 24-4 28-6 46-4 
British Columbia (average) .| 26-3 | 21-3 | 19-1 | 13-2 | 11-1 16-9 24-1 19-1 21-4 | 27-5 32-7 48-1 
6)--Blornie 2. letcts sea. ee 25 20 18 12-5] 8 13 20 18 21 25-3 33 46-2 
63—Nelson...........0.+2-+ 93-7 | 19-5 | 17-5 | 13 9 14-7 24-3 19-7 20 24-7 30-7 45-7 
Gao Trail. 4. taste 93-2 | 19 19 11-71 8 13-5 22-5 ee ee 30-4 35 48 
65—New Westminster...... 27 20-74 18-51 18-24-44-7 16 21 16 24-6 26 31-8 49-1 
66—Vancouver............. 27-8 | 22-2 | 20 13-2 143-7 18-2 25-3 17-8 20-9 27 32-8 47-6 
67—Victoria............000- 97-3 | 21-8 | 19-5 | 13-4 | 13-1 18 26-1 19 15-2 26-5 30-3 48-8 
68—Nanaimo............+.- 29-5 | 24-5 | 20 14-7,.).14,9 25-2 27-5 21-2 22 30-4 34-7 52-1 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 26-8 | 22-5 | 20 13-9 | 11 16-8 25-8 93-3 26 29-5 33 47-5 


a Price for single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1931 





















Fish Eggs Butter 
Fr 2 - = wp = g : 
= | & = = rs © re) SS — a mae a 
ns n emt ~~ ® -Q oo neg ae] 1 
sole | 8) 8 | 8 of Sor |Beksl 3S eer ied | Sp s 
aa t soe. Poa te Es g S. |@8 “| 38 | 88s |Gads| o¢ p> A 
BY Pes = Qs orl ES moe Seo WS 2am RS 1? HS 3 Be 
Sa8 | S22 | o.2 8 ok os Set ai |eco-2] a; ~-OG la asl £5 2.8 
oes |ezs|228| 25 | Se |S8s| fs [secs] of | des less5] 2s cE 
SH#lA | aaa | SHE a =a |s2ea| sa lgcasal & %8a/84ha) ma os. 
5 ty = B B B z&  |O a & 5 S 5 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
18-9 25-1 15-6 15-5 57-0 19-8 18-8 26-3 13-0 49-5 36-7 10-6 27-2 
12-6 Secale * Rat See ew 54-1 16-7 15-2 21-9 14-2 54-4 39-7 10-7 28-7 
12 200 5) | FFAs alt a we 51-2 16-1 15 17-9 12-4 54-3 39-4 Ja 12-9 26-9] 1 
ae BIE ee ie oo teh eee iy 17-1 15 25-1 14-3 50 38-4 10-12 29-1 | 2 
oe ole AM os 1b toh Oe oe. 50 16-5 15 28 14-3 48-7 38-7 9 29-6 | 3 
oj tle os Se orth MARL Bac 60 1 fe 15 19-6 14-6 64-9 39-8 ja 12-5 27-5 | 4 
ae tS ee 35 Fe S| We 4 | Se, 16-6 16 20-5 14:3 55 40 10 29-2] 5 
Be. Aue | Sie Sod | ae ee | eee S| eee, eee 16-6 15 20-4 15 53-3 42-1 la 9 29-6 | 6 
10 SOS x WE ih So ee es 55 17-6 18-7 35-4 14-4 43-7 37-7 Ja 8-5 25-6 | 7 
20-0 oo Ot BR ce, ae 57-3 17-7 17-3 39-5 13-6 52-4 39-9 10-6 23-2 
20 Oona cal we aes 60 17-9 18-7 32 13-3 55 41-7 11 28-7 | 8 
Fee) See | ae, oe. een | eee Be a os 60 16-2 15-4 31-2 12-7 63-8 41-7 Ja 11-5 29-3 | 9 
eR ve 35 ee ed) ee ee 52-5 18-1 17-8 28-4 14-7 50-6 41-3 10 27-8 {10 
- MORRIE ee ne: oat [be ee lb ee os: S25 1h Ih eee a ee: 40 35 10 27 11 
eR as Se: 008 Rhee lb. eeoe th. Meee 20-3 19-8 19-6 14-0 50-6 35-4 9-5 24-7 
eet MH | cic Hel | aie are ee | dS Ee | a, a 19 18-8 23-8 13-6 50-3 34-8 Ib 12 251 J12 
5 A RoHS cc8 Baty ot Te Mee ter ee eT os oe 23 20 22-9 15-7 51 35-3 |b 10 24-8 {13 
eR GID cues TR accent ce oe nes og Ae Mao 20 22 18-5 14 51 40 la 9-1 21-4 |14 
SLE ee eee RR ee A Te ae I So 14 14-7 50 31 8 24-7 {15 
EE My | oie ote | toi ene es as cea | ee 18 19-3 15-3 12-5 53-5 ode ds Dake h 24-9 116 
5 ee Le Oe Le ot ks [be ee (EUR obs 20 18 24-6 13-7 45-5 ode de hips oe 8 25 17 
ER IE Ses lee eae ee ee SE ae ee ae | 20 14-9 14-8 40 29-6 10 24-5 {18 
5 ee 26 "Bie Sather | Ue ae Sian | Ee, Se 21-8 19-9 24-5 13-1 58-8 38-1 10-11 27-2 {19 
Jk Wh SIE ee col oe oe 6 ec oes Re er 20 20 17-6 14-2 55-4 35-2 |b 11 24-6 120 
18-3 25-5 19-1 9-5 69-0 19-1 18-6 29-0 12-7 48-7 36-8 10-5 26-4 
20 28-3 20-7 3) 60 21-8 18-8 30-4 11-8 60-9 35-7 11 26-2 {21 
Meas 27-5 20 10 CE ee 18-8 16-5 25-7 13-1 47-5 36-6 8 24-7 {22 
sk is oa [Poe es ok W-Ssib.. eB RO eae 19 20 25-7 12-3 48 35-9 10 25-6 123 
Be | a 16 cee | eR es | A ak 21-5 29-3 12-6 46 42-5 ja 9-1 26-4 124 
Be i SS | Saath cen | ey tae SOR | eS | 8 ia Se 20 19 26-3 13-4 44-1 34-5 10 24-9 25 
Pe es | be 20 Pdi oe | ae 19 Aah Oe 29-1 14-1 50-7 37 {a 10-5 29-5 {26 
Hi SEE Ee 19 Pe thee 51 eo Ae a 17 27 13-1 46-6 37-7 10 26-8 127 
Pa fol) ee 25 SB aes eee | Te aS |e | oe ek A 16-2 33 15} 49-7 38-9 11 27-3 {28 
Be acs | RSS ER | ee Ree (fae a | ie Se 18 i ee 24-6 11-6 51-3 37-4 11 27-6 |29 
Be ic eel | kates Ten | et Gee | CaaS el 17-2 18-5 33-2 11-6 47-1 38-2 11 25-6 {30 
A As, Ae | icles eae | een, ee | a ee be” Se 17-1 15 34-5 12-9 48-1 33-9 11 27-2 131 
GT oT | ee tea cane Se | Hee © SB | ES eae Aare 18-4 17-6 27-9 12-1 49-7 36-9 Ib 10 24-8 132 
BPs, SN | SE, St eee |e, ca a | Sr 7) OO oe 18-5 18 26 12-7 46-2 37 11 26-6 133 
eRe Oe. . en 20 Ws Sis) | eee | 5, ae 18-3 30-1 11-7 50-1 36-4 10 26-6 134 
ite Med NEES Se teco «| Spoke crete See, SAT Chale, alas Mh cee 23 20-3 11-5 45-4 39-3 9 26-7135 
a, (SEs eee | Scat eres | ia he - ie | a 19-3 20-5 25-5 11-8 44-3 36-7 9 24-6 136 
Fe ies ce eS | SR, RP Fae Me | scien nee) | Se Re 19 18 29-1 - 12-3 47-1 34-6 10 25-2 {37 
OE 25 RRS Sey | ae © Coie | Oe Sa 18-7 17-6 32-1 12-3 47-3 38-7 9 25-9 138 
cide Ake HEPAT one. 25 Sp ey ane (ea, So 18-6 18-5 35-7 12-5 46-3 38-6 10 27-6 139 
Pe Se Ste | aie © cree Foe a Sek | ye en | 19-2 21-7 29-4 12 40-9 38-4 10 26-3 140 
TS Sees pa yal | eh) a | a ke Se 20-7 21-3 34-8 10-7 44-4 35-8 11 26-9 |41 
ae are 28 aaa | bac a | ae Oe 19 18 36-4 13-7 43-6 36 10 27 ~=«—«{42 
Be ere | 5. ee 8 Mm pte 8 Some a Ee 15 15 26-2 11-2 46 34-8 10 25 43 
Par 9 Re | an A | Se SB hc Se eee |S a 15 2, 37-6 14 54-5 36-4 11 25-8 {44 
Ben) S| oe 18 ee cl bies thew « 20 19 21-8 PaaD gee e 35-4 13 26-7 |45 
ZOD GES’ |. ol Ae noes. 60 21-6 18 22-7 14 61-7 37-6 |b 14 27-4 146 
. Bene 25 20 ents eae 60 20:5 |e. 2 20-1 14-4 56 33-4 ja 13-3 27-5 147 
a op 5 Re A ae 8 Doe lS ne Se 8 a A 21-5 20-3 36-1 15 59-1 38-4 11 26-6 148 
BR ys 8 Se 20 She See | Cet 60 21-7 17 33 13-2 43-6 34-5 la 11-1 26-5 {49 
15. ait ea: - TOY Salt et cal hie es, . 20 15 25-8 13-1 46-2 37:2 ja 11-1 26-9 150 
23-0 21-9 y ESSE eo eS a | Se ee 23-9 17-1 30-6 11-3 48-5 33-4 10-0 26-9 
sm BE... 21-3 173 || ces Se SA a 20 16-7 30-9 10-8 47-9 32 b 10 27-1 151 
20 22-5 | a fies | as Pim |e 21-8 17-5 30-3 11-7 49 34-8 10 26-6 |52 
21-2 22-6 10-3 13-2 1 ORO 22-4 19-2 23-0 12-1 46-2 32-6 li-1 27-5 
19-8 20 10 12-5 Pie 23-3 18-2 27-4 10-7 48 30-1 11-12 28-4 153 
22-5 25 10 Ty eed. ss 20 20 17-5 14-7 42-5 35 10 28-5 154 
21-2 21-7 9 Ton lhe Me... 24 18-2 19-5 10-7 49-2 33-5 11 24-7 155 
S35... 23-5 12 Ls «, ete, Ade ee ce LE tae 20-2 27-5 12-2 45 31-7 12 28-3 156 
22-6 23-0 12-3 20-4 BS... 22-0 20-4 23-1 10-9 49-9 35-0 10-4 29-2 
25 20h TS Pe. LEI eases Ieee 18 20 24-6 9-7 56-5 40-6 11 31-7 {57 
20 25 12-3 19-3 IOr ais 22-5 15-8 11-4 38-3 29-4 11 28 =«{58 
20 21-4 | 0 | es an, ee | es aa 19-9 19-6 23-3 11-1 50-5 35-4 10 28-8 [59 
24-1 20-4 14 20S jee se. so 25 19-3 23-3 10-6 52-4 32-7 10 28-8 |60 
20-7 23 12-5 yea | Ae eae | 55 a 20-7 28-7 11-8 51-7 37 10 28-6 {61 
17-7 21-6 13-3 LG-8albe® . 23-9 21-3 26-7 13-8 48-7 37-3 12-1 30-1 
25 25 15 TS. Ae 22-5 25 30 14-5 55 38-7 ja 12-5 30-1 {62 
20:7 24-3 15 do MM | 5 ane, aa 24-1 22 21 15 50-2 40-6 ja 14-3 29-2 163 
20 y 2 EY fae | Ae ea aes 200 ate... 22 22 27 14-5 53-1 40-1 fa 12-5 26-6 |64 
Pie | MB Vik eine | cere tft | 20 a | Sok | 25 18-8 26-3 11-7 44 34-7 Ja 8-3 30-4 {65 
13 1A | fae, See 12:8 eS). 19-1 17-9 23-6 12 46-6 36-6 ja 8-3 29-5 166 
10 hn ETO A. 6 SII | ad 23-2 19-4 28-3 13-1 47-4 38 la 14-3 32-1 |67 
Ee ies. Abe. Sees ab, 3 a Oo aa ee Eee CIRO sos 20 32-5 13-7 43-3 35 Ja 12-5 30 68 
POR. 15 10 2 aioe | ae: Se 25 25 25 16-2 49-7 34-3 Ja 14-3 32-6 169 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
ee ona es cna Sa ea eee eae near wikia LEA ver! powders wa raewin 

















z e ag — Canned Vegetables 
= 3 os 
eg |e f Sse & g oh ee ax 
we lae |@ | Bos As | 32 |e | Ee 
a A= s a hem _ ~ N S 
as ]14 | 2 |ESs| 2 |] os | as] e-| 28 
Locality CA | Ga So oe pol) S52) se = || 24a So | #8 
ov Se ak 4S op ® ty oo o8 By, a ak 
fe} 23 | 38 ]/8e8!] 38 | 83] 88] 8s | #2] &S 
rs) is | & ee fa B & fe 5 
cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents | cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... eae 22-5 6-0a] 15-3 3-1 4-7 8-8} 11-5] 11-1] 10-9 11-8 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 22°2 6-9 15-3 3-6 5-0 9-1 13-3 11-4 10-8 11-4 
—SVdney. ac... 51.02..k wok. 21-9 7:3 15-4 3-5 4-7 8-5 12-9 10-3 9-7 10-2 
2—New Glasgow.............0... 22-6 16-7-7-3 15-3 3-5 4-9 8-7 12-3 12-9 12-1 13-2 
B--Amhorsts:. .. /g.Ws.c0s seule os 20 6-7 15-3 3-5 4-7 9-5 13-5 10-2 10 10-2 
Me Palilax. 50.0. d00chcschsedhics 21-4 6-7 15 3-3 5-6 9-1 13-2 11-7 10-8 11-3 
B- Windsor. is... £...@.<00t obebiees 24-4 |6-7-7-3 13-8 3-9 5 9 14-7 12-4 12 13 
Desk EUl: 6.20. ode So- sen preeeeac 23 6:7 16-7 3-7 5 9-5 13-1 11-1 10-1 10-4 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 22-5 6-7 19 3-4 5 10 15 14:5 12-1 13-9 
New Brunswick (average).......... 21-0 7-0} 14-6 3-6 4-7 8-6] 13-2] 10-8} 10-0] 10-1 
PS MONON 25... {26 8h. och saab > - 20-3 |6-7-7-3 14-4 3-6 4-7 8-6 14-5 11-2 10-6 10-6 
DF6. SODD. 80... de so Ols ce botubls ss 22-3 7:3 15-5 3-4 4-8 8-2 12-7 10-4 9-4 9-9 
10—Fredericton.......04 0.04500. 21-3 |6-7-7-3 14-8 3-7 4-9 8-4 14:5 10-7 10-4 10-5 
UM Bathiret is... 2.2.8. .e) bot. 20 6-7 13-5 3-8 4-2 9 11 11 9-5 9-5 
Quebec (average)................... 20-9 5-0 14-0 3-2 5-1 8-0 11-5 9-4 11-9 11-6 
etuobec..c2... 5... ais £ AE. 23-6 | 6-7 14-4 3-7 5-2 9-2 11-6 9-4 10 10-9 
13—Three Rivers.) ...i...00.- ches. 22 4-4-7 | 14-6 3-4 4-3 7-4] 12-9] 10 13 12 
44+Sherbrooke...}...8....$+s skh. 22-6 5 13-5 2-9 5-1 8 11-5 10 10-4 12-5 
SS oBorel | 2.58... doa chendld bee ss 19 5-5-2 14-7 2-6 5 7 9-3 8-5 11-3 il 
16—St. Hyacinthe....2..4.....0%.. 18-6 3:3 14 2-5 5 8-1 12-6 95] 10-1] 12-3 
a7+8h. Joba'ae....5...Gi.. 04 WAS: 18-8 |4-7-5-3 14-3 2-9 6-3 8-5] 11-7 9-8 | 14-7 14-7 
18—Thetford Mines................ 22-6 4-3 | 12-9 3-6 5-3 6-2} 11-4 9-4} 10 10-8 
10+-Montronlic...i.:.11.db Se. 21-6 | 6-6-7 14-5 3-6 4-9 9-2 11 9-6 10-5 10-7 
-e-Binll.) fae... 1.8:88.. fe AE.» are ve dd eS 4-6 a? 11-2 A A ie 
Ontario (average)................... “a 8 4-5 GC) 12 4. 
peo ee eee Fe ee 23-9 |5-3-7-3 | 15-5 3-6 4-71 10 11-1 9:7 || <10-2 |) 11-8 4 
22s-Brockville....,...0h...5 208... 19 |4-5-5-1 13-3 3 4-3 9-5 12 9-1 9-1 9-1 
Po~-Mingstone®. .. 1. 1.8...54 disth.s 19-6 5-3 13-8 3-1 4-6 9 11-4 9-9 9-5 10-2 
o4=—Boellovitle:...1...05....4:.8<ee.: 21 4 15-1 2-4 4-6 10-1 12 9-9 9-8 10-8 
25—Peterborough..............000. 20-8 4-7 13-2 2-8 3-8 8-9 11-6 8-8 9-2 10-1 
76=-Oshawa dS, ...4...01...hcebe os 22-3 |4-7-6-7 13 2-5 4-8 9-6 10-6 10-1 9-6 10 
eOrilliz., 20; 054.5 fb... ERR 22-5 |5-3-6 15-1 2-9 4-1 95] 18-4] 10-3 9-9] 10-6 
Pes-Loronto, 2... 3...81...t doth. 26-4 |6-7-7-3 15-3 3 A-4 9-9 11-3 10-5 10-1 10-3 
20=-Niagara Falls... .ii...ic0shi.. 21-7 6-7 15-2 2-7 4-2 8-3 12 10-2 10-8 10-7 
30—St. Catharines................. 21-3 “a 14-2 2-7 4-2 9-9 11-6 10-2 9-5 10-7 
gie-HMamiltons, ...1...0)..41) Bie. 26-4 |5-3-6-7 | 14-6 2-6- 4-2 9-6} 11-2] 10-5] 10-7] 11 
ee-erantord’.... 1...1;,..b.0e > 22-3 |4-7-6-7 14-7 2-3 ard 9°8 11-3 9-6 9-1 9-2 
Dpanlt.| $85, 4.00 Bhonn lathes. 27 6 15-7 2-5 4.2 9-8} 12-7] 10-4] 10 10-5 
g4—Guelth. i...) .o.... 24-2 5:3 14-4 2-4 5 9-7 10-8 10-3 10-2 10-9 
35— Kitchener 23-1 6 15-3 2-6 4-6 9-8 11-9 10-6 10-6 11-3 
36—Woodstock 19 4-5-3 13-3 2-4 4-5 9-6 12 10-4 10-4 10-1 
37—Stratford.. 19 |4-7-6 14-8 2-4 4-7 10-2 11:7 11 9-3 10-5 
Pea OnGGMme 26... 3,001... PRs 23-4 |5-3-6 15-4 2-5 4-6 9-4 11-2 10-9 10-3 11-1 
39—St. Thomas 20-9 5-3 16-6 2-6 4-4 9-7 12-7 11-4 11 11-4 
40—Chatham 20-6 4-7 15 2-4 4-2 10-1 13-7 11 11:5 11:5 
i—Wandsor. oe, .;.4....8... .b. ake.) 21 |6-7-7-3 14-3 2-5 3-8 9-4 12-8 9-7 10-1 9-7 
#2—Sarnis....8.4% 1...04...5 Avec 25-3 6-7 |) 45 2-6 4-5 10 13-8} 11-8] 11-6] 11-6 
43—Owen Sound.............ce000. 21 |5-3-6 15-1 2-6 3-5 9-6 11-4 11-2 10 11-6 
fA—Diorth Bay,..1...83... oct 4 21-3 5-3 13 3-5 5 10-7 12-8 10-2 9-3 10-8 
Presa bay... . ods his alt eaten 21-8 | 6-6-7 14-3 3-5 5 7-1 16-2 9-6 9-7 9-7 
eOobalt.... .. 1 Bell. ctehelh 21 6-7 15 3-5 5 9-7 15 11-3 9-9 12-3 
MisAnmniing,....1....55..6t heen 21-1 6 14-8 3-8 4-5 8-8 12 13 11-5 11-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 22 |5-3-6 16 3-3 5:5 11-1 12-5 9-9 9-9 11-2 
Soe-rort Arthar..!.:.5:..2b4<te5, 21-4 5-3 15 3-1 5-2 9-3 11-6 10-8 9-2 9-9 
S0--Fort William. :.<.05...becia.< 21 5-3 14-8 3 4-5 8-7 10-9 10-6 10-4 10-2 
Manitoba (average)................. a3°6 5-9] 17-8 3-1 4-4 9-9} 11-3] 12-2] 11-9] 13-2 
Dls-Wannipegye.. <1...) .«: sttecbshic t 22-9 |5-6-6 19-5 3 4-4 10-4 11-2 12-1 11-2 12-8 
o2>-Brandon.as...{.4.6i...) pdteee 24-2 |5-6-6-2 16 3-1 4-4 9-4 11-4 12-2 12-6 13-6 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 23-1 6-3 | 16-5 3-0 4-5 9-2 12-1] 12-9] 12-2 13-5 
Do MeliAs As... f,. Bhs. ver ie: Ra tah O-GeT fia Melons 2-8 6 7-8 12-7 12-5 11-5 13-4 
$4-—Prince Atbert.,...5;...5 deslas +; 24-2 be 7 lene 3 3-7 10-2 13-4 13-6 13-5 14-5 
bb—Saskatoon....4...6 3. oh sockles « 21-1 6-7 14 2-9 4-3 9-7 11 12-9 12-3 12-8 
B0+-Moose Jaw........u.+-b bank. . 23-8 6-7 19 3-1 4 8-9 11-1 12-4 11:5 13-1 
Alberta (average)................0.. 23:4 6-1 16-2 2-9 4-2 7-9 9-4 12-5 12-7 13-9 
7—Medicine Hat.............0.-- 24-4 |5-7-6-3 17 3-2 4-2 7-6 9-8 12-6 13 14-7 
68—Druniheller.. !.. 4s...) ee. 22 G4 fh oe. 2 2-8 3-5 7-8 9-3 13-1 13-1 15 
59-—-Edmontom, ...}....1;..-heedae os 21-5 6-7b] 15-6 3 3-9 7-6 8-8 11-8 11-8 12-9 
M0--Walgary ie... 1. 85... ofthe: 24-7 | 5-6-7 17 2-9 4-7 8-4 9-1 12-1 12-6 14-1 
G1-—Lothbridge...).5.66...) 23... 24-3 7 15 2:7 4-6 8-1 10 12-7 13 13 
British Columbia (average)......... 26-1 U3] 17-9 3:3 5-4 6-7 76] 12-6] 12-4] 14-6 
fi2=Pernio. .-40... 1.2.08» we hidade 22-5 71 15 3:3 3-5 7-4 8-1 13-3 14-5 15-8 
C3—-Nolson. i2¢... bad agh's ap balodsiare: 25-6 8:3 17-5 3-1 4-7 8-1 9-3 13-4 13-4 16-2 
OA Atal? 5. 0... Pes ocak east ¢ 23 6:3 16 3-3 4-6 6-1 7:3 12 11-7 13-3 
65—New Westminster............. 27 ~—=—«|6-3-7 20-3 3-2 4.7 5-9 6-2 13 13-1 14-2 
O6--VANCOUVER, ...) ik obE «anh > oFeoes 25-9 |6-3-7 17-5 3-3 5-2 6-2 7:3 11-3 10-8 13-7 
7—Vietoria sy... 1:6 085 eke ode. 27-3 7:5 19-3 3-3 5-7 5-9 6-7 11 12 12-9 
Q57—-Nanaimo,;... 3.7.45. askdnades. 32-5 |7-5-8 20 3-3 6-4 8 9:5 12-1 11:5 15-5 
@2—Prinee Rupert ..:'.... 4.105662 25 SoS Is ower. os 3-6 8 5-6 6-1 15 12-5 15 


a Chain stores, etc., sell bread undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1931 








? Potatoes Apples = 
= Q ° « > 2 * - 
a ay ef a S gH = ra 3 z 
B ees A= -H a6 6| oH by | 4 og r| 
re a te ‘9 oo 3= do - os 8 a oP “5 
8 2s a a a om qk | 2& > Q 3 ao * 
Hos] AS a Rs} Sq | 84 Rul Sorel os eo A. Fs 82 BS 
~ 4:9 fo = A - &0 aa Qn 3°28 A 3 Zo B xy aan) 
g be <a for) mr coms A.D oo *™ Orn mae) = S| he th 
SR] web BAR Beh eeee ee a ieda| ges | k pega aa |) ge | ee 
Q fo) ay aw my cs Ay ee 6) 3 6) = S) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
4-9 3-7 698} 16-1 19-4 17-4 11-8 17-2 16-8 60-8 22-8 53-2 40-7 
4-9 4-2 789] 16-2 19-2 16-1 11-8 16-1 15-8 57-5 22-5 52-2 38-1 
4-7 4-4 826 1 if lcstes.| | See ai 16-5 12-2 17 15° Ste oe Speer 282 Qe biaradase cetera tae ee 
4-6 4-1 819 16-3 13 15 12-5 15-2 15-3 65 21-8 55 37 
5 4-3 825 16-3 20 18 10 14-7 15 50 22-5 25s | FRE Le 
5-1 4-2 789 16-9 292 eta ess 12-5 16-6 1A he ot, ae Se one DO53t Wetetardtarsteveee 39 
5 4 78 15 1 OF py |e Be 12-3 16-5 15-7 55 Vy) ERR AG Rhee ee aes 
5 4-2 693 14-7 18-8 15 11-1 16-6 15-7 60 22-2 49 38-4 
4-6 4-6 60 13-9 3 Yoaata ee ah i 13-2 14-9 Od By te asia 24: 5am te ee, et 40 
4-4 3-6 583} 13-4 29-9 15-2 12-4 14-9 15-3 66-6 29-6 50-8 43-4 
5-2 3:7 608 13-4 OI a | eee 12 15-5 15-6 75 23-8 55 50 
4-1 3-5 572 13-1 22-5 13-7 13-8 14-2 14-8 58-3 20-5 42-5 36-7 
4-8 3°5 65 13-4 19-2 17 12-8 15-2 USS Ae aie Mea 17-9 55 43-6 
3°5 3-5 50 1 Bo 7 | eee ees 15 11 14-5 tO.1 hee tee 20> + -Ie- stant eee eee 
4-4 4-7 G54) 14-5 21-5 15-3 11-6 16-8 15-6 64-4 22-9 57-2 39-4 
5-4 4-6 575 13-6 21 14-6 12-7 17-9 15-9 7°5 23-2 53 39-4 
4-8 5-9 538 13-9 19-3 16-7 12 18-2 Moe, Wee che 26°34 entrees 40-5 
4-3 4.4 646 13-7 29-1 16-5 11-4 17-3 15-8 52-5 22-8 50 40-9 
4-5 5-7 65 Bip, Mee Eo Pelee ste Poe iy 17 1 ad IAG 21-7 65 40-7 
4-5 4-5 677 13-2 18 16 10-6 15-2 14 48 DOO) laa dtecisen 38-9 
5 4-5 64 Bou Biss dee 13 12-5 16 NO) || Aen Dah =U tetehe teres 39-3 
4 4-6 656 13-7 20 15 11-9 16-7 13-5 71-7 2S Xs ae. 4 40 
5-3 4-2 781 16 24 14-3 11-7 17-3 Toe4 |. Secular 23-3 54-1 37-8 
4-3 4-2 727 16-3 19-3 16:5 10:8 15-8 18-2 75 22-7 64 37-2 
4-5 3:3 607 14-3 18-9 17-4 12-1 16-9 17-5 59-4 22°2 52-9 37-1 
4-6 4-6 778 17 23-1 14-2 12-8 16-7 1 Wat fi Be EN ee 22-7 56-2 36-1 
3-4 4 75 15 PCF }al BAe Sa 13 17-2 TGs 5 ir ecko aks 21-7 65 39-2 
4-4 4-3 673 14-7 BO54 Fe. cubes 12 16-1 18 65 19-1 57-5 38-8 
4-9 4-6 661 14-8 BOT ode 23. 12-1 16-6 16-7 57-5 22-5 55 36-8 
4 2-8 51 11 16: 8° .ak. &: 11-1 17-6 16-7 61-7 21-8 54-7 30 
4-2 3 50 12-5 HO! MPR. sae Fo 14 17-2 18-5 55 20-4 65 36-7 
5-4 3-1 514 12-3 18-18. ks 12 18-5 1 fog inal (ee Sie ra Bae ZEB lets hoetete antes 36-7 
5-1 3°3 539 12-1 18*2 asa. es 5 11-9 16-1 17-3 64-7 21-3 57-6 37-1 
4-3 3-1 65 13-8 15. Vie. od. oS 10-4 18-7 17-5 75 VA |S ae ay (ha ee tsry ste 36-3 
4-6 2-9 587 TS: 23 mots Godless te ee 12-3 17-3 17-6 65 21-5 47-7 36 
4-7 3-7 55 14-6 1 $024 A ee 10-8 16-4 16 57-3 21-8 49-7 36-3 
4-3 2-5 527} 10-5 15S “oe o8. oS 10-7 17-2 15°3) |e ees 19-1 55 35-2 
4-5 2-8 533 13-3 i AGH fil | cae e. ee 13-7 16 16:9 foe Rae. 20-6 54 34-5 
5 3:3 517 13-2 I: Si oes 11 15-3 4 ee ee 2k 53-5 36 
4-8 3 468 11-4 TA. 4 wd. 2. 12-6 15-1 16-3 48 19-5 60 35-2 
4 2 517 12 155 Fee oa. 3. 12-7 15-7 14-9 49 DO aN ielbfars Mitre 34-3 
4-2 3 514 11-6 || ies ies 5 12-2 17-3 16-5 61 23-1 53 37 
3-9 2-5 527 12 17 ai a FA ale 12-1 15-6 PG: 2. eee cee, 20-2 40 36-1 
4-4 2-7 596 12-4 Bele ee: 11-9 16-9 LY aa (Bea ier teecigies e Darrow lbiise seh eters 2 37-1 
3°2 2 495 10-9 25:9 Sib: sib ae, 11-7 16-5 15-9 [age esse 23-3 47 35-4 
4-4 2-5 59 12 TAS UR eh 9s 10 16-2 1H Fa) wees oe Pipe Ad ba oeateecs ees 38 
4 3-1 47 11 122. ease. 11-2 17 20 we ey sae Dinreey Tepes te nee 36-2 
4-3 2-8 42 10-2 1 | en Ae 12-1 16-2 17-6 50 22 50 36 
4-4 3-7 “2 20-3 22-5 20 12-6 17-4 18-8 61-3 25 54 41-6 
4-6 3-4 657 15-8 20). Si oa es 13-5 18-5 18-5 64-3 25-2 55 38-7 
6-1 4-7 733 23-6 20 20 12 18-4 21-9 63-7 23-2 46-7 39-7 
5-2 3-4 97 26-2 82-4 17 14-6 17 18-5 61-2 24-7 51-4 40-8 
4-7 4-4 719 16-6 PET) Ren ice 12-7 19-3 20-5 58 4 She tl Kereta: 39-2 
4-2 4-1 796 19 25-5 18-1 11-2 16-7 19-5 56-4 23-1 46-9 38-7 
3:8 38-4 746 15-6 28 15-2 12 17-5 18 53-6 22-3 42-7 37-4 
5-4 3-6 591 1 BO) Se a, 16-5 12-5 18-3 18-2 57-2 23-5 49-7 43-9 
5-9 3-4 566 1922 lew aretns ox! 16-5 11:3 17-6 17-8 53-9 21-9 44-] 42-8 
4-9 3-7 616 BO Merecidco tN a vcke ee 13-7 19 18-5 60-5 25 55-2 45 
5-4 3-9 763 189 et. 21-4 12-3 19-4 18-5 61-9 24-8 49-6 47-3 
6-1 3-4 80 VAY ect Sera 25 11-5 21 18-7 61-7 25 49-7 45 
5-2 4-7 737 HO, 2 ho hetos 25 14 19-6 19-2 67 26 50 51 
5 3-6 696 TH - 5°12, donee 17-5 10-9 18 18-9 60-8 24-9 49-4 46-4 
5-3 3-8 819 PAY ae Vc Ase 18 12-7 19-1 17-1 58 23-2 49-4 46-6 
§-4 3-2 764 18490 tS 17-5 11-0 19-1 17-3 61-3 23°9 51-8 49-9 
5-7 3-5 864 20) TAs 22-5 11-2 21-3 17-8 68-8 24-1 58-6 51-4 
5-6 3°83 962 BN ol chs Siete Seed 18 10 19-2 16-8 60 25 50 55 
4-9 3 471 J Ee as Ses 14-5 10-2 17-4 17-5 62-4 22-7 48-7 48-4 
5-3 3-1 872 7 Sel eee, Miele ROR Pes 11-9 17-3 16-6 56-3 23-3 49-3 46-2 
5-3 2-5 65 1D eed ee 15 11-9 20-3 17-8 58-8 24-5 52-5 48-7 
6-6 3-6 1-043 73°9 1e 4. ee 19-4 10-5 18-6 16-1 62-6 24-6 56-3 45-9 
7-8 3-2 1-14 >. Miah | yen, Stee 20 12-5 20 TES |. eae. 25 63-3 50 
7 3-8 1-11 | ns RON 20 11-1 19-5 15-5 68 26 55 48-7 
6-1 3°2 1-08 PGF fin be le, See 20 10-8 19-3 15-8 62-7 26-7 48-3 45-7 
5-2 3-6 843 bs Yodel (AR SPIER 20-5 9 18-2 14-7 56-7 25 50 42-8 
5-4 3°5 788 Pe VBI is ate Bech 16-5 9-4 17-8 15 57 22-9 50-9 39-9 
5-7 3:3 963 233 esloderts 18-7 10-3 18 14-5 57-7 22 50-1 44-8 
9-3 4-4 1-08 DE dat Necoche cache widobe ete s 11-2 16-9 16-9 66-3 24 65 47-5 
6-1 3-9 1-34 P/O Sal Pees Beene 20 10 19 18-7 70 25 67-5 47-5 
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ce) = 
Sugar = 2 ¥ i & 
g le Sn/f-) ao |49.| 5 5 ; 
mn n RQ > = im 3S Ps ms 
Locality S | Setsilg | -Setece| c o53 | & 3 Pa. 
eo fot e ese) as | He fs 5 ioe) 2 
o rs +~ n = ra a 3 og » 
g2 | Saf 2s) 3 5 |S) oes) Eat Seu) Sed 2.4 Seek Be 
fe oh oa 22 > Brin ela ao ie! gm am =o s.5 
BT RIOT be ok Re Sm ty Ales 2% BS ores Be ice a8 qe 
Saeaissal 8S] s8 Sisal ex ey & bb os, Ba 8 to Sia 
Oo Pa .@) sal © > N Ay é) oD) R <j 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents | cents cents cents cents 
Deminion (average)....... 6-2 | 5-9 | 45-3 | 52-6 | 25-8 15-2 | 3-0 49-6 53-1 11-9 5-5 16-184 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-2 | 6-1 | 59-2 | 52-0 | 25-4 12:1 | 3-0 48-3 49-0 12-8 5-6 16-000 
1-Bydney.) S65 .... 463 5-9 | 5-7] 49-9 | 50-4 | 26-2] 14-7] 3 40 60 12-9 bela). eget. 
2—New Glasgow......... 6-5 6-8 | 51-5 | 52-3 | 27-2 13-8 2-8 48-3 34-8 14-3 aye Smee Bee oo ee 
3 Auherst. 44... 45. 6-2 | 5-9 | 56-7 | 53-3 | 25 il 3-1] 55 35 12-2 Sh poe es 
64H alifax cee 02 cccdo me 6 5-9 | 45-5 | 50-4 | 26-8 Wea} 42° Teh oh. coheed ih ae 12-1 6 16-00 
5 Wan GSOP bao disiccreccierd Se 6-1 6 48-7 | 51-7 | 22-2 10 TEN es \eeage BET oe 35 13 SRO SIE oe 
Ge PTO be ves cosecensjoxes sth he 6-7 6-5 | 49 54 24-8 11-3 3-1 50 35°3 12-5 SRG Age’ Mee SP 
7—P.E.1. Charlottetown.| 6-1 5-5 | 57-5 | 51-5 | 27-7 15 2-9 51 42-7 14 5-5 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)} 6-0 | 5-8 | 59-1 | 51-2 | 27-6 12-1} 3-1 52-7 38-3 12-1 5-6 16-250 
8—Moncton............. 5-9 5-6 | 55-8 | 55-8 | 28-6 11-7 3 55 40 13-2 5-4 115-50-16-00¢ 
9—St: Johnis:2.3%ee0d02. 6-3 6-2 | 45-3 | 46-3 | 23-6 11-7 3-1 51-7 40-2 12-3 5-6 15-25 
. 10—Fredericton.......... 6-2 6 49-3 | 51-6 | 25-7 11-4 3-1 51-4 37-8 11-7 DO 17-00 
11—Bathurst............. 5-7 5° 20 fs SSE me 30 13-5 Sib ee csc aD 11 6 17-00 
Quebec (average).......... 5-6 | 5:3 | 47-6 | 52-2 | 25-5 13-5 | 3-1 48-3 54-5 10-5 5-1 15-698 
Quebec? .2.83.....4.2 5-8 5-6 | 48-2 | 56-4 | 25-5 16 3 48-5 61-7 10-2 5-1 15-50 
13—Three Rivers......... 6 5-5 | 50 56 25 14-5 3-3 47-8 60 10-8 5 15-50 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-4 5:3 | 44-6 | 50-5 | 24-6 13-4 2-9 50-5 51 10-7 5 15- 85-16-10 
15—Sorel.... ... Xe... os oe sie 5-8 5-3 |] 45 48-3 | 30 10 3-1 43-3 56-7 10 5 14-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........] 5-3 5 51-6 | 56-1 | 25 13:1 4 49-4 53 10 5 15-00 
17—St. John’s...........- 5 5 50 48-3 | 26-5 14-3 2-6 53-3 5D 10 5-6 14-50 
18—Thetford Mines.......| 5-9 5-5 | 45-7 | 50 23-7 13-8 a4 44 45 11-7 5-2 }17.00-17-50 
« 19—Montreal............. 5-4 5-3 | 49 56-2 | 24-4 14-8 2-7 51-7 54-5 10-4 4-9 16-25 
20—— Hull e258. ih... cde Se 5-4 5-3 | 44-5 | 47-7 | 24-5 12 2-9 46-5 53-7 10-6 4-8 16-00 
Ontario (average).......... 6-2 | 6-6 | 46-2 | 55-9 | 25-0 13-9 | 2-7 47-3 55-4 11-1 5-4 16-092 
»21—Ottawa,............. 5:7} 5-6 | 47-8 | 54-6 | 25-1 14:1] 2-5 56-7 59-1 11-7 5-3 |16-00-16-50 
22—Brockville........... 5-9 5-4 | 45-7 | 50 25 13-2 2-4 43-7 47-5 10-7 5 15-00 
23-——Kingston;...........: 5-7 5-4 | 45-9 | 50 24-9 12-7 2-9 47-1 48-3 10-8 5-7 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 6-3] 6 53-7 | 57-2 | 25-7 13-6 | 2-7 48-6 56-7 11-2 5-9 15-50 
25—Peterborough........ 5-8 5-7 | 51 55-3 | 24-7 14-7 3-2 48 50-7 10 5-1 15-75 
26—Oshawa.............- 5-8 5-7 | 40-7 | 65 25 13 2-9 50 50 10-6 5-4 15-50 
27—Orillia.) .... ces cee ce 6-3 | 6-3 | 51-2 | 53-2 | 24-5 15 3 50 56-7 10-7 5-7 16-50 
28—Toronto.............. 5:9 | 5-8 | 51-2 | 57-5 | 24.7 12-4 | 2-8 49-3 55-8 10 5-3 15-50 
29— Niagara Falls........ 6-1 6 51-2 | 58-5 | 23 14-3 2-4 50 60 10-6 5-3 14-50¢ 
30—St. Catharines See > 6-1 5-8 | 45-2 | 53-3 | 24 13-9 2-8 47-5 55 11-3 5-1 15-50¢ 
31—Hamilton............ 6 5-9 | 46-6 | 60-3 | 23-6 11-1 2-7 40-4 52-5 9-4 5-6 15-50 
32—Brantford............ 6 5-9 | 49 55-1 | 24-3 ay | 2-7 48-2 57 10-4 5-8 15-50 
AEE 1 a ae ee eee ed 6-3 | 6-1 | 49-2 | 53-2 | 23.9 13-7 | 2-9 50 60-7 10-2 5-7 15-50 
34—Guelph AS SOC, ee 6 6 47-6 | 50-6 | 24-6 12-8 2-8 45 55 10 5-5 15-50 
35—Kitchener............ 5-9 5-9 | 37-5 | 58-7 | 24-1 13-4 2-6 42 46 10-3 4-9 15-50 
36—Woodstock........... 6-2 | 6-1 | 46-7 | 49-5 | 24-7 13 2-7 44.7 54-5 11 5 15-75 
$7—Strationd 2. bs... . slser 6 5-8 | 48-2 | 56-1 | 25 13 2-7 48 52 10-7 5-8 16-00 . 
38—London Bes ofS sey. Sede ae 6-4 6-3 | 52-1 | 57-6 | 24-2 14-6 2-7 45-4 56-2 10 5-3 16-00 
Spb. LROMAS, .......b ot. 6-5 6-2 | 53-5 | 56-6 | 24-5 13-1 2-7 48-6 55 11-5 6-1 16-00 
40—Chatham Bo ee ae 6 5-9 | 44 53-6 | 24-1 13-4 2-8 45-7 60 10-4 5-1 16-00 
41—Windsor We isrnts pattie. c, ee, ote 5-9 5-7 | 41-4 | 53 24-9 14-1 2-6 50-9 60 9-8 5-1 16-50g 
42—Sarnia.. efeiaieiajoisusie, rue. s foisi2 6-6 6-5 | 48-6 | 59 25 13-9 2-7 47 60 10-9 5-2 16-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-3 6 48 54 25 12-3 2-8 41 55 10-6 5-4 |15-00-15-50 
44-——-North Bay........... z 6-8 | 55 62 97-9 16-2 | 2-5 52 60 14 5 18-00 
45—Sudbury............. 6-6 | 6-5 | 35 56-7 | 27 17-5 | 2-5 45 60 15 5 |17-25-17-50 
46—Cobalt BER teh oveixonis Wit 7-2 6-2 | 45 60 25 15 2-7 43-7 50 10 5 18-50 
47—Timmins..... Bo ie 6-8 6:6 | 40 55-6 | 26-6 15-7 2-7 48.2 56 13-7 5-7 18-75 
48—Sault St. Marie....... 6-6 6-2 | 39-2 | 57-6 | 25-6 15 2-8 49-7 60 13 5-7 15-50 
49—Port Arthur eee ee 6-1 6 36-2 | 56 26-9 15-6 PACT 49 55 12-5 4.9 |17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 6-7 6-7 | 39-5 | 57-9 | 26-8 15-2 2°8 45 57-5 11-2 5-2 |16-75-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-7 | 6-6 | 41-6 | 47-6 | 26-9 14-6 | 3:3 49-9 57-5 13-8 6-0 23-599 
51—Winnipeg............. 6-4 6:4 | 37-8 | 47-7 | 26 14-2 3-1 OS. oie ees 14 6-9 19-50 
52—Brandon PD aCe, To 6-9 6-7 44.92 47-5 Zi aa 15 3-5 45 57-5 13-5 5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-5 | 6-2 | 38-7 | 52-1] 27-1] 29-6] 3-4] 59-61 56-71 14-9 POG... -b G.- 
53—Regina He Ms lala nate Bears 6 6 45 56-7 | 26-7 18-3a] 3-5 42-5 50 15 Oa3 Ge. 2.8 ese oe 
. 94—Prince Albert....... 6-S 6-2 | 33 49-6 | 29 21-2a) 3-5 58-7 60 15 Ona OB, ae ae 
55—Saskatoon........... 6-6 6-2 | 37-5 | 51-6 | 26 20-32] 3-1 48-6 60 I eA He Bo gee 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6-6 6-2 | 39-4 | 50-6 | 26-5 20..a| 8-4 52-5 [2 ie ee 14-5 > Ba cae ae ae Pee 
Alberta (average) etch os RIE 6-5 6-2 | 38-7 | 47-6 | 27-0 17-0 3:4 48-3 4§ 3 13-6 PCY eens An eee aes 
57—Medicine Hat....... 6-9 | 6-6 | 39-2 | 49-4 | 29-1 20a] 3.22 61 60 13-3 5-7 g 
58—Drumheller......... 6-7 6-5 | 35 46-7 | 26-7 21-7a} 3-9 AD 3) he he 15 Bal oe ee er 
59—Edmonton...... .... 6-5 6-i | 41-1 | 49-4 | 25-6 15-3a] 3-3 47-2 50 12-9 <2 gle, ce wees 
60-—Calgary.. © 9.0.6 he 6 5 8 | 36-4 | 44-3 | 25-4 13;a}] 3-4 43-5 60 12-4 5-9 g 
61—Lethbridge hae ee 6-4 6-2 | 41-9 | 48-3 | 28 15;a} 3-3 47-5 55 14-5 AR A Be Hoe 3's 
British Columbia (average)| 6-1 5-8 | 40-4 | 46-1 | 27-0 22-4 3-4 56-5 57-2 13-0 Cal a. eee 
62—Fernie.............+. 7-3 7-2 | 45 55 27-3 17-54] 3-6 60 60 14-2 Ow tess emcee 
63—Nelson.\. ...55....<h.- 6-6 6-2 | 41-5 | 50 29-5 27-0a| 4-2 60 55 15 Geb. ek. . ce 
6d—P raion | pees cnc ote 6-4 5-9 | 38-3 | 48-3 | 24 20%n8| Bo Ome cede. os 60 11-5 i es ew, oe, 
65—New Westminster....| 5-3 5 39-5 | 40-3 | 26-7 20 al 2-6 52-5 63-3 12-1 SN Ee ae ae e 
66—Vancouver........... 5-3 5-1 | 37-4 | 40-5 | 25 22-59} 2-9 its ean ok 11-7 Oe en ee te Sey 
67—Victoria.............. 6-5 5:74 | 38 43-6 | 26-8 22:14] Sel 49-1 55 11-6 Dh. Slo, ese 
€8—Nanaimo............. 6 5-7 | 48-7 | 43-7 | 26-9 21-7a! 4-5 60 50 © as. ... eae 7G ieee Ae Sa 
69—Prince Rupert........ 5-7 5-6 | 40 47-5 | 30 22 OU | es Lables ston sic has cbs Sed 15 U 2D hie. SAog eee 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 


n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $35. p. Mining company houses $20, others 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1931. 
Wood = Rent 
oy as 
3 . “Gian ? 
8 S g an es Six-roomed 
2 = Gi. y 4 te, ot, = on gS a pe house sre 
3 ie a on & Eas oo » | *~,.| house with | incomplete 
£8 6 ae as 8 6S 34 3 2 aS <2 |8<&|moderncon-| modern 
at ~ =e oO aye a Ps Be 2 |S’.] veniences, con- 
£8 re a 32 8 ea Be2S aes = | 2] per month | veniences, 
aa) o) an) a8) A A =) oO ls per month 
$ $ $ $ ci) jhe $ $ 
9-735 12-23! 11-171 13-518 8-291 10-149 7-976) 27-2 |10.2 27-095 19-261 
8-821 11-667 8-759 10-259 6-006 7:560 5-700] 30-4 |10.2 24-333 16-533 
7:00- 7:25 | 9:20- 9-60 6-00 7] SUDAN vt, bode eRe. Dd [ae meee ne, BAtoaa es RP vei, Sere 29-9 110-6}18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
7:°25-— 7:35 11-00 6-00 10-00 5-00 8-00 5:00 | 31-2 {10-7 20-00 |10-00-12-00 | 2 
8-00— 9-25 12-50 9-00 10-00 6-00 7:00 5-00 | 29 10 415-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
9-00-11-00 11-10 13-00 14-00 7-00 7:50 7-00 | 32 10 {30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 | 4 
10- 00-12-00 13-50 10-00 11-00 6-00 7-00 6-50 | 30 10 25-00 20-00 | 5 
8.00- 9-75 12-50 8-50 9-50 6-00 8-00 5-00 | 30-3 |10 }20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 12-75 9-50 11-00 7-00 8-25 8-25¢] 29 10-4/21-00-26-00 j11-00-18-00 | 7 
10-781 13-333 9-125 10-375 5-590 7-583 7-05%) 23-6 | 9-9 25° 45% 19-258) 4 
10-50-12-50¢ 13-00¢ 9-002 10-00 7-00g 8-002 g 31-7g}| 9-71/25-00-40-00 }2 0-00-25-00 8 
11-00-12-25 |13-00-14-00 |13.00-16.00|14-00-17-00 |6-00- e| tn 7-50-10-00 | 8-00- 9-00°| 28-2 |10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |} 9 
8- 00-12-00 13-50 6. 00 TAG hts P esOU tins. sae eae 4-80- 6-40c| 27-8 | 9-9 25-00 18-00 |10 
TORGOM Sed. cage tes: 7:00 9-00 . 00 OOO icin sanieher earaet 26-5 110 18-00 15-00 |il 
9-347 12-484 12. 188 12-482 9-167 §-838 8-148] 26-1 1 9.7 23-056 14-813 
10-00 11-00 14-667¢ 14-667¢ 13-3336 13-333¢ 12-00c] 21-7 1. 9-9127°00-35-00 foe. 12 
9-00 12-00 15-00 16-00¢ 12-00 14-00¢ 7-00 | 29 10 |20-00-27-00 |12-00-20-00 13 
9-00 12-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 6-00 | 26-1 | 9-4]20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
OO) Tae oxen te oe 9-00 10-00 7:00 8-00 §-00e] 25 10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
8-00-8-25 13-00 12-00c 13-333 9-333c 13 -333¢ 7-00c} 24-7 {10 |18-00-24-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
-14-667 -16-00¢ -10-667 10-667 
9-00 12-00 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 9-00c} 25 9-4123-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
11-00 LA SOOM Pee tee ti Go00Gi ter: ote, as 3:-00- 3-75e 3:00c| 26-5 | 9-5;10-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 |18 
10-00 }12-25-12-50 }15. ie a 0016-60-18 -00 10-00 }11:00-12-00 |12-00-16-00c} 29-5 | 9-5}/20-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |19 
9-00 13-50 1-00 12-00 6-00 7-00 7-50e] 27-6 | 9-5|22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20: 
10-438 11-486 12.026 15-148 9-105 11-528 9-844] 25-9 | 9-7 28-107 29-367 
9-25 112-50-13-50 12-00 14-00 8-00 10-00 7:00 | 26-8 | 9-4}25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
9-25 100i 35... tape: 13 O0C Ite. a ty Jd dE ONC tee eee 24-3 | 8-7/20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 [22 
7-50- 8-00 12-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 {14-00-15-00c} 28 9-2)18-00-25-00 }15-00-20-00 |23 
11-00 11-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 9-00 | 26 9-8|25-00-30-00 }20-00-25-00 124 
9-00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 10:00 | 11-00 6-00 7-00 6-00 | 24-5 | 8-9/20-00-35-00 {15-00-25-00 [25 
10-00 11-00 14-00 16-00 13-00 14-00 9-00 | 23-5 110 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
9-75 13-00 10-00 11-50 8-00 9-50 - 7-72c | 26-5 {10 |22-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |27 
11-25 11-50 14-00 18-00 11-00 13-00 11-00 | 25-8 | 9-7/25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |28 
g g ¢ z z b g 25g} 9-3125-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
g g s . = ¢ 22-261 9.6|25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 10-50 16-00 17-00 13-00 13-50 13-00 | 26-2 | 9-7/25-00-35-00 j18-00-25-00 |31 
11-75 Delt. 0 =| cxevonetercroren Ee So 13-00 8-348e] 24-3 110 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 {32 
9-00 |10-00-12-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c} 23-1 |10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
10-00 |10-00-12-00 14-00 15-50 10-00 11-503). in, PR 24-3 | 9-7|25-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 {34 
10-00 {10-50-11-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 PA OOE Voie sesciahcee se 24-6 | 9-8/28-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 [35 
10:00-12-00 | 9-50-10-00 12-00 15-00e 9-00 10-50e eee ee os 21-7 | 9-4127-00-30-00 |20-00-24-00 [36 
10-00-12-00 }11-50-12-00 16-00 18-00) eee: 14-00 17-00 | 22-5 | 9-8|30-00-40-00 }19-00-25-00 |37 
10-00-11-50 {10-00-11-50 |.......... 18-00c iru. He. 12-00c 10-50c} 24-4 | 9-8/30-00-40-00 }17-00-30-00 138 
12-00 |10-25-12-00 }.......... G00 Ci Gus eoes 12-00e 12-00c} 23-2 |10 {20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |39 
10-00: | 9:00-10-00 |.......0.. LT S00 Gh tiprs 7 = 594 14-00c| 7:50-10-50c} 23 9-7/22-00-28-00 |20-00-22-00 |40 
8-502 11-00¢ g ce & g 18-00 g ec & g¢ 14-00 |e & g 10-00 | 25 g| 9-2/30-00-45-00 |25-00-30-00 {41 
9-00 12-50 lames 2 ; Be VOC GE «kg AVE os Pete Mea ae CRs oe eee 27-5 | 9-7|25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |42 
8-00 10-00 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 | 23-8 | 9-7/20-00-28-00 |14-00-22-00 |43 
AS=00 | freed 22S: 2 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 32-2 110 |30-00- ms 00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
9-00-14-00 13 OO ren a4. one 15) -O0C| cats, j0¢ 49 38 12-00c 12-75c} 30-7 |10 25-00 {45 
12-00 11-00 12-00 13-50c 12-00.| 9-00—-12-00cI.. .w... 33 9-7 22.00 14-00 |46 
16,00 |14- 50-16-00" [aes «stile te tees. 5-00-6-00c] 7-50-10-50c]............ 31-2 | 9-7 p 20-00-30-00 |47 
8-00-11-00 9-50 8-00 12-00 6-00 9-75 6:00c}] 27 11 {20-00-30-00 {15-00-20-00 |48 
9-50-13-00 13-00 |5-50-9-50 11-00 |5-00-9-00 IOEOORIEE. A985 a... 27-5 {10 |22-50-35-00 |15-00-22-50 |49 
9-00-12-50 12-50 |5-50--6-50 7-50 |5-00-6-00 7-00 5-00 | 28-2 | 9-7|22-50-35-00 |15-00-22-50 |50 
10-375 DD ASS in. Paertaeilos « ap bese ots: 7-250 8-259 7-500) 24-8 | 9-9 31-250 21-250) 4 
t2200D1 1450-15-60! |eaate Fels ccc csheek «. 4-50-7-00 | 5-50- 8-00 6-00c} 24-5 | 9-8/30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 {51 
6-00-01 00h} 14-00-1675. |eas... ..tellon. Seek ot 8-00-9-50 | 9:00.-10-50 9-00 | 25 10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 [52 
8-938 R7sS63}s S45). GOAN. <A oe 7-333 10-313 11-167| 25-5 |10-7 32-500 21-250 
9+75-12- 25h] 14-00-16 +20 «fo. .045. sail. ee setens eee 10.00-10.50} 11-00-12-00}11-00-13-00 | 25 .,..]80-00-45-00 |20-00-80-00 [53 
8-00-10-00h 192 OQ bai c hater dict oc dated > 3°25-5-25 4-75-6470 i lites 6 itis ed a 26 — |12-5}25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
7-50- 9-00h 1 Sal eer RO 5 |e eared a ee 7-50 | 8-00-12-00i 8-50 | 24-8 |10-2/30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |55 
G-00- OFU0N110: 95-188 25d [seer alee tee. ee ee ee ten 14-00c 13-00c] 26-1 |10-2}25-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |56 
6-125 19°00)? 5 af 3 Ts AS. 6-000 7-600 4-167) 27-6 |10-7 29-063 20-250 
g g g gz gz g 30 gil 425: ee! 50 |18- Of 20) 00 |57 
0b rie ards. ol bien’. egcle icld ay. be lasadterocidG. « oolete & 4-50 | 26-7 |12 58 
D=00=" G00 DL <3 4 sack. AMON. «Abe AA. «.« Some sae 6-00 SOO Eins Scandia 27-5 |10-3]25- 00-35- 00 |20- 00-25: 00 |59 
7-50- 8-00h/f & g 10-00 g g 6-00g 6-00g 4-00g] 27 2/10-1/25-00-35-00 }18-00-25-00 |60 
S200 OOO ]o ee rence, sete ate saee | MRE. | ide 4-00 | 26-7 |10-1 30-00 18-00 |61 
9-822 ATRIOS. RAVES. SRE 9-600 9-881 5-050) 32-9 |12-7 26-563 20-375 
B:257 1720) foups . esloss ie. « atyoele 6G Be. Bs 12-00 16-00c 4-20c} 40 15 20-00 18-00 162 
9-50-11-50 Tf Oi feaet.:.. aril: aaa BAe bas 9.00-10.001]11-50-13-00i 5°625e).. .6. 13-5}22-00-31-00 |18-00-20-00 163 
9-00-11-00 TSa DO AA eels tle cleo th Ect Op 9-00 11-00 | 6:00- 6-50c]...... 11 |32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 164 
9-75-10-75 DOO crac [skits ge ke vkmece taser. 5-75 4-50 | 29-8 |11-9|18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 {65 
-50-10-50 AO Ui moe cord are aicienr id See ii 7:5 4-75 | 29-5 |10-3 27-50 24-00 66 
75-10-75 OOO . atthe |RSS. . We 7-50 9-544¢ 4-772c] 32-5 |12-11!20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
(OTS 2051." IatGh . SI aah th», aes SATA ER ITED oo See, 6: 5-50 | 33-3 |....}22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 {68 
Be OO-IE NG ls aclioncstp -leoetg tide, aati tendi t . ce 8.00-12.00i] 9-00-13-00i 4-80c] 32-5 {15 |30.00-40-00 |20.00-30-00 |69 





d. Lower price for petroleum coke. f Petroleum coke. 


$40-$60, 


r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. 
8. Bativored from mines. 


h. Lignite. 


i. Including birch 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








Commodities Com- Dec.| Dec.} Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Nov.| Dec 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1931 
*All commodities................ 502 | 64-0/127-4/155-9]110-0] 97-3} 98-0|102-6] 97-9] 97-2] 94-6] 96-0] 77-7] 70-6] 70-3 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1/127-9|167-0/103-5| 86-2] 83-7/100-6! 95-0] 95-1] 86-3] 93-9] 59-3] 57-5| 55-6 
II. Animals and their Products 74 | 70-9|127-1/145-1/109-6] 96-0} 95-0]100-3/100-0]106-4/109-4]109-8| 90-5] 67-3] 66-3 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 

tile Products............. 60 | 58-2)157-1]176-5| 96-0)101-7/116-9]112-5| 96-2] 95-2} 93-2] 89-6] 76-9] 71-7] 71-8 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper.. Eisjaccohocadt eis iine oGieaes 44 63-9] 89-1)154-4}129-4]106-3}113-0/101-6} 99-0] 98-6] 98-3] 93-2] 85-2] 76-7! 77-4 
V. Iron and its Products....... 39 68-9)156-9/168-4}128-0)104-6]115-8]104-5] 99-3] 94-1] 93-0] 93-41 89-0] 87-0] 87-3 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 | 98-4)141-9]135-5) 97-0] 97-3] 95-3/103-9] 95-7] 91-9] 95-1] 96-5] 71-6] 63-8] 66-3 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products) ities bs bc 73 | 56-8] 82-3)112-2)116-6|107-0}104-4|100-3/103-1] 94-7] 93-4] 93-4] 89-4] 86-5] 88-3 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UCTS NS te acic cla ee 73 | 63-4/118-7/141-5]117-0]105-4/104-4] 99-6] 99-3] 97-4] 94-2] 95-1] 90-3] 84-9] 853 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9/107-0}140-0/108-0} 95-1] 93-7] 97-2] 97-3] 95-8] 94-5] 95-3] 83-2! 74-3] 74-0 
Foods, beverages and to- 
S000): c8s. (cele cide dette ae 116 61-8]119-4/151-0}105-4) 90-2} 91-2} 97-7] 99-0/100-1| 97-4/103-3] 81-0] 66-1] 65-1 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 88 62-2) 91-4/126-3}111-4]101-4] 97-0] 96-5] 96-1] 93-0] 92-5] 90-0] 84-6] 79-8] 79-9 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4/131-5/163-1]112-8] 99-1] 97-8|104-9] 97-8] 98-0] 93-4] 25-9] 71-3] 67-8] 67-4 
Producers’ Equipment..... 22 55-1) 80-4)108-6}113-8]104-1/102-5| 99-2}110-4] 99-3) 94-5] 96-2] 91-5} 89-2] 93-0 
Producers’ Materials....... 329 69-1/188-3]170-4]112-6] 98-2] 97-11105-5} 96-4] 97-7| 93-3] 95-9] 69-0] 65-4] 64-6 
Building and construction 
materials..ic% 036.055 97 67-0}100-9]144 -0}122-8]108-7}111-9]102-9] 97-8] 95-7] 98-1] 97-9] 85-0] 79-9] 80-0 
Manufacturers’ materials 232 69-5} 147-2/176-6}110-2| 95-8] 93-7/106-2| 96-1] 98-2} 92-3] 95-5) 65-5] 62-2] 61-2 
erat according to origin— 
arm— 
As ION G sin: stein c's wide c ale o's 167 58-2}131-3)169-5)103-4| 89-1] 89-3]102-3] 95-2] 96-0] 86-0] 91-5] 60-5] 58-4] 56-7 
Be Animals ons iis one 90 70-4/129-9/146-6/109-6] 95-5] 95-6/100-6] 99-8]105-5|106-5|106-7| 88-0| 67-7] 66-9 
Farm (Canadian)........ 59 62-6}132-7/161-4}102-6} 86-6] 79-8]100-3| 97-7]103-3] 95-5]104-5| 61-8] 55-8] 53-0 

TDS MATING 3 5 sisiaisefesiere Sis d« 08.5.6 16 64-4/111-1/111-7} 91-6} 91-9] 83-6] 98-3]103-7] 98-1/107-7|107-0] 87-0} 73-8] 71-5 
DDT Ore eG a.) 5 ois ictdraivsredivie caeeic 52 63-9} 89-1]154-4/129-4/106-3]113-0/101-6} 99-0] 98-5! 98-3] 93-1] 85-1] 76-7] 77-3 
EWs, Mineral oti6 Sen ask dace se oe < 183 67-0)111-3)131-4)117-6)105-8}105-8/101-6]100-2) 93-0] 91-5} 92-3) 85-3} 82-0] 83-4 
All raw (or partly manufactured) 232 63 -8}120-7/155-7/107-5} 94-8] 91-1]100-8] 98-2/100-8) 94-0] 98-9] 67-3] 60-8] 59-5 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 

DVLA AONE Cas ct ce etioiatee a0 oe 276 | 64-8/127-6)156-8)116-7/100-5|103-1/103-8] 97-5] 96-0] 93-8] 93-2] 81-5] 73-0} 72-9 


*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 92) 

effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city ex- 
cept milk and bread are the average of quota- 
tions reported to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABouR 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABourR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
‘tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 


the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. : 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 


_ veniences. 


The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LABouR GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, tthe only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
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prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1931* 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 








_- Food | and | Rent |Cloth-| Sund-| All 

ig ing Ties | items® 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 -155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Mar. 1930 159 157 158 155 166 159 
June 1930 151 156 160 155 166 157 
Sept. 1930 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Jan, 1931 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Feb. 1931 129 156 160 142 164 146 
Mar. 1931 124 156 160 141 164 145 
April 1931 121 155 160 137 164 142 
May 1931 116 154 158 137 164 140 
June 1931 111 153 158 137 164 138 
July 1931 110 154 158 131 163 137 
Aug. 1931 112 153 158 131 163 138 
Sept. 1931 109 151 158 127 163 136 
Oct. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Nov. 1931... 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 





*The figures for ‘‘all items” were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. : 


article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climate conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the ex- 
penditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, ete., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazerre a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the LaBsour Gazerrs, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1919, quar- 
terly from 1920 to 1929 and monthly since 
January, 1930. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
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according to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups gas 
and electricity have been included: 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4, 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.3; 1916, 86.3: 
1917, 84.6; 1918, 82.9; 1919, 81.6; 1920, 81.1; 
1921, 81.4; 1922, 80.1; 1923, 77.7; 1924, 76.5; 
1925, 73.8; 1926, 73.2; 1927, 70.9; 1928, 69.3; 
1929, 67.4; 1930, 64.7; 1931, 64.1. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1930. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption on the basis of figures 
in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1923, 108.3; 1924, 
105.1; 1925, 101.7; 1926, 100.0; 1927, 99.0; 
1928, 97.1; 1929, 94.6; 1930, 92.3. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 100.7; 
1918, 107.4; 1919, 111.1; 1920, 125.4; 1921, 
143.6; 1922, 140.6; 1923, 135.7; 1924, 134.6; 
1925, 131.6; 1926, 131.1; 1927, 128.9; 1928, 
128.5; 1929, 128.0; 1930, 127.6. Natural gas, 


1913, 100; 1914, 107.0; 1915, 112.5; 1916, 
112.5; 1917, 113.9; 1918, 114.0; 1919, 116.1; 
1920, 125.1; 1921, 137.6; 1922, 163.2; 1923, 


163.0; 1924, 162.2; 1925, 179.3; 1926, 172.4; 
1927, 166.9; 1928, 158.9; 1929, 159.1; 1930, 
158.8. For the years 1900 to 1913 two index 
numbers of gas costs calculated for the Cost of 
Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been aver- 
aged and converted to the base of 1913 as 
100, as follows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8: 1902, 
125.8; 1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120. 1: 
1906, 107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 
105.7; 1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4: 1912, 106.6; 
1913, 100.0. 


Retail Prices 


The general downward movement in beef 
prices continued in December, sirloin steak 
being down from an average price of 26 cents 
per pound in November to 25 cents in Decem- 
ber; round steak from 21.2 cents per pound 
to 20.2 cents; rib roast from 19.6 cents per 
pound to 18.9 cents; and shoulder roast from 
13.7 cents per pound to 13.3 cents. Both veal 
and mutton were also Jower, the former aver- 


aging 16 cents per pound in December and 
16.2 cents in November, and the latter 21.9 
cents per pound in December and 22.1 cents in 
November. Pork prices were lower in most 
localities, fresh declining from an average of 
18.4 cents per pound in November to 16.6 
cents in December and salt from 18.8 cents 
per pound to 18 cents. Breakfast bacon was 
28.2 cents per pound in November and 26.2 
cents in December. 

Eggs showed a substantial seasonal advance, 
fresh averaging 49.5 cents per dozen in De- 
cember, 44.8 cents in November and 32.4 
cents in October, and cooking averaging 36.7 
cents per dozen in December, 34.4 cents in 
November and 27.5 cents in October. Milk 
was slightly higher at an average price of 
10.6 cents per quart, increases being reported 
from Thetford Mines, Belleville, Cobalt and 
Lethbridge. Creamery butter was slightly 
higher at an average price of 27.2 cents per 
pound as compared with 26.2 cents in No- 
vember, the increase being more pronounced 
in the western provinces. Cheese was un- 
changed at an average price of 225 cents per 
pound. 

Bread waz down in the average from 6:1 
cents per pound in November to 6 cents in 
December, while flour was slightly higher in 
the average at 3-1 cents per pound as com- 
pared with 2-9 cents in November. The price 
of beans declined from an average of 5:2 cents 
per pound in November to 4:9 cents in De- 
cember. Potatoes were practically unchanged 
at 70 cents per ninety pounds. Prunes were 
slightly lower, averaging 11-8 cents per pound 
as compared with 12-1 cents in November. 
Anthracite coal averaged $16.18 per ton in 
December as compared with $16.14 in Novem- 


ber. A decrease in rent was reported from 
Kitchener, Sarnia, Port Arthur and Fort 
William. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The movement of grain prices during De- 
cember was toward lower levels, No. 1 Mani- 
toba northern cash wheat, Fort William and 
Port Arthur basis, being down in the average 
from 67-3 cents per bushel in November to 
60°6 cents in December. The low price for 
the month was 58% cents per bushel and the 
high 634 cents. The decline occurred mostly 
in the first half of the month, after which prices 
were relatively steady. Among the factors tend- 
ing toward higher prices were said to be the 
unfavourable weather in the Argentine together 
with lower shipments from Russia. The fac- 
tor tending to depress prices was said to be 
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the increasing supplies from Australia and the 
Argentine with the marketing of the new crop. 
Other grains also averaged lower, western bar- 
ley being down from an average of 42-5 cents 
per bushel to 38-4 cents, western oats from 
33°6 cents per bushel to 30 cents, rye from 
48-8 cents per bushel to 42°8 cents, and flax 
from $1.06 per bushel to 98:9 cents. Flour at 
Toronto declined from $5.22 per barrel to 
$5.03. Raw sugar at New York declined from 
$1.54 per cwt. to $1.36 quoted in Canadian 
funds. Granulated sugar at Montreal was un- 
changed at $4.56 per ewt. Ceylon rubber was 
up from 5-2 cents per pound to 5:6 cents 
(Canadian funds). Santos coffee at Toronto 
was up from 14-5 cents per pound to 15:5 
cents. In live stock, steers at Toronto ad- 
vanced from $5.92 per hundred pounds to $6.04 
and at Winnipeg from $4.83 per hundred 
pounds to $5.18. Veal calves at Toronto were 
up from $7.23 per hundred pounds to $7.39 and 
at Winnipeg from $5.75 per hundred pounds 
to $6.23. Bacon hogs continued to de- 
cline, being down at Toronto from $5.23 
per hundred pounds to $4.81, at Winnipeg 
from $4.20 per hundred pounds to $3.89, and 
at Montreal from $5.20 per hundred pounds 
to $4.97. Lambs at Toronto were down from 
$6.59 per hundred pounds to $6.38. Creamery 
butter at Toronto rose from 23-7 cents per 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


‘THE following notes give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movements 
of prices in Great Britain and certain other 
countries. The index numbers of the cost of 
living are from official sources unless other- 
wise stated. The authorities for the whole- 
sale prices index numbers are named in all 
cases. Tables showing cost of living and 
wholesale prices index number for various 
countries appear in the bulletin “Prices in 
Canada and Other Countries 1931” which 
is a supplement to this issue of the Lasour_ 
GAZETTE. 


Great Britain 


WHOormSsALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924=100, was 
64.0 for November, an advance of 1.9 per 
cent for the month. Of the food groups, 
cereals advanced 9.0 per cent, while meat and 
fish declined 3.1 per cent and other foods 
0.1 per cent. Non-foods as a whole were 2 
per cent higher with advances in all groups. 


The Statist index number, on the base 
1867-1877=100, was 83.0 at the end of No- 
vember, an advance of 0.8 per cent for the 
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pound to 24:5 cents and at Montreal from 
23°5 cents per pound to 24-5 cents, while at 
Winnipeg the price was up from 22 cents per 
pound to 25 cents. Fresh eggs were substan- 
tially lower at Montreal at 45-6 cents per 
dozen as compared with 54-8 cents in Novem- 
ber. At Toronto the price was down from 
49-9 cents per dozen to 40°9 cents. Raw cat- 
ton, quoted in Canadian funds, was up from 
7-2 cents per pound to 7:6 cents, this in 
spite of the increased crop estimate and the 
fact that visible supplies were considerably 
higher than a month ago. Raw silk at New 
York was up from $3.08 per pound to $3.16 
(Canadian funds). This slight increase was 
said to be due to the exchange situation. Pine 
lumber declined from $40-$42 per thousand 
board feet to $39-$41. In iron and steel auto- 
mobile body plates advanced from $3.46 per 
hundred pounds to $3.72 and annealed steel 
sheets from $3.56 per hundred pounds to $3.97. 
These advances were also said to be due to 
the unfavourable exchange situation. In non- 
ferrous metals copper advanced from $8.75 
per hundred pounds to $9.45, tin from 29 cents 
per pound to 29-5 cents and silver from 36-2 
cents per ounce to 36:4 cents. Anthracite 
coal at Toronto was slightly higher at $13.81 
per ton, while bituminous run-of-mine at 
Montreal was up from $5.65 per ton to $5.95. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


month. With the exception of a fall of 3 
per cent in animal food, all groups were in- 
cluded in the advance. 


Cost or Livina—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914—100. 
was 148 at December 1, an advance of 1.4 
per cent for the month which was entirely 
due to the advance in food prices. Flour 
and bread, milk, eggs, potatoes and cheese 
were all higher, while meat, bacon and butter 
were lower. Rent, clothing, fuel and light 
and sundries were all unchanged for the 
month. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
1914=100 (gold basis) was 85 for November, 
a decline of 1.2 per cent for the month. With 
the exception of vegetable foods and sugar, 
coffee and cocoa, all groups were lower than 
the October level. National products were 
1.9 per cent lower while imported products 
were practically unchanged. 
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Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office on the base 
1918=100, was 106.6 for November, a decline 
of 0.5 per cent for the month. Foods of 
vegetable origin, foods of animal origin and 
fodder all advanced but were counteracted 
by a decline of 7 per cent in cattle, making 
the total of the agricultural products group 
unchanged for the month. Of the other 
twelve groups, only iron and steel and textiles 
showed advances, rubber was unchanged and all 
the other groups were lower than for October. 

Cost or Livina—tThe official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 131.9 for 
November, a decline of 0.9 per cent for the 
month. Food, clothing and sundries were 
lower, rent was unchanged, while heat and 
light was slightly higher. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the 
base 1$13=100 (pre-war currency) was 88.5 
for November, a decline of 0.5 per cent for 
the month. Declines in animal foods, chemi- 
cal products, minerals and metals and mis- 
cellaneous industrial materials were partly 
offset by advances in vegetable foods, textiles, 
construction materials and _ miscellaneous 
vegetable products. 


Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
cost of living, Milan, on the base June, 1927= 
100, was 80.58 for October, a decline of 0.8 
per cent for the month. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Annalist index 
number, on the base 19183=100, was 97.6 for 
December, a fall of 4.3 per cent for the month. 
Substantial declines were recorded in farm 
products, food products and fuels, with small 
declines in textile products, metals, building 
materials and miscellaneous commodities. 
There was no change in chemicals. 

Bradstreet’s index number, which is the sums 
total of the prices per pound of 96 commo- 
dities of common consumption was $7.7325 at 
January 1, a fall of 2.3 per cent for the month. 
This is the lowest index number recorded 
since June, 1908. Of the 13 groups, only three 
advanced; they were chemicals and drugs, 
fruits and metals. All other groups were 
lower than at December 1. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923=100, was 83.9 for November, a 
decline of 1.2 per cent for the month. Every 
group was lower than for October, except 
that there was no change in fuel and light. 





The American Federation of Labour an- 
nounced that opposition will be offered to the 
passage of a measure now before the United 
States Congress which would define “vagrants” 
as being “persons over the age of 17 years 
who have not sufficient means to maintain 
themselves or their families, who live idly and 
without employment, and who are able to 
work and refuse to work.” The Federation 
claims that while such a law might be of use 
in the war against bootleggers and gamblers, 
it might also be used against strikers and un- 
employed persons, and was in conflict with the 
principle that accused persons are presumed 
to be innocent until they are proved guilty. 





The Provincial Treasurer of Ontario, in his 
“pre-sessional financial Statement,” published 
in the Ontario Gazette, January 2, states 
that “the Province’s contribution to Unem- 
ployment Relief during the year amounted 
to $790,000 in respect of direct relief and 
$4,251,000 paid out on account of public 
works. The former has been charged to Ord- 
inary Expenditure and the latter to Capital. 

.Looking to the future,” the Treasurer 
concludes, “the outlook is obscure, but there 
is evidence of a growing realization through- 
out the world that prosperity is dependent on 


mutual co-operation, and that no country is 
self-sufficient. Governments the world over 
are faced with stern realities, and are setting 
their hands to the task of putting their finan- 
cial houses in order.” 

Expenditures for the relief of families and 
homeless men in communities representing 90-2 
per cent of the population of the United States 
for the first three months of 1931 amounted to 
$75,492,789, compared with $22,338,144 in the 
corresponding period of 1929, according to the 
President’s Organization on Unemployment 
Relief. 





The National Economic League (United 
States) recently submitted a series of questions 
to the members in regard to certain proposed 
measures for the immediate relief from the 
strain of the present depression. The replies 
that were received recommended cancellation, 
reduction or further postponement of war 
debts and reparations and prompt lowering of 
tariff schedules. Other measures approved 
were the adoption of a more positive policy 
by the central banks, including the Federal 
Reserve Bank, for preventing excessive infla- 
tion and deflation, establishment of a national 
economic advisory council and amendment of 
the anti-trust laws. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Distinctions between Unlawful Assembly, 
Unlawful Association and Riot 


The term “ unlawful assembly,” as employed 
in section 87 of the Criminal Code (Revised 
Statute of Canada, 1927, Chapter 36), was 
analyzed and explained by the Alberta Su- 
preme Court in dismissing a series of applica- 
tions of certain persons for leave to appeal 
against their conviction by a lower court on 
charges of being members of an unlawful as- 
sembly. 

Chief Justice Harvey delivered the judgment 
of the Appeal Court in each appeal. All these 
cases arose out of disturbances at Calgary last 
June. Dealing with the case of Rex versus 
Jones and Sheinin his Lordship described the 
circumstnaces that had lead to the trouble:— 

“The City of Calgary,” he said, “had ar- 
ranged to provide work for a portion of the 
time to unemployed persons. For that pur- 
pose certain places in the city were designated 
for the workers to meet to have their work 
assigned to them. On Monday morning, June 
29, city relief officers appeared at one of these 
designated places for the purpose of putting 
certain unmarried men to work, who had 
cards showing that they were entitled to relief 
work, the scheme being that two days’ work 
in the week would be provided for which $4 
would be paid. When the city officers arrived 
shortly before eight o’clock there was a large 
gathering of more than 100 persons, including 
a number of women, of whom the appellant 
Sheinin was one. The women, of course, were 
not there to be assigned to work. The appel- 
lant Jones was also there and he had no card 
entitling him to work there. Both, however, 
were exhorting the prospective workers not to 
go-to work. os. 

“The method employed for putting the men 
to work was to distribute them by trucks to 
the places where they were to work. After 
one or two trucks had been sent off, obstruc- 
tion was offered by members of the crowd by 
making a barricade of planks and hot water 
heaters, etc. As the men got away in some of 
the trucks stones were thrown at them. A 
number of police arrived while the men were 
being sent off and there is no evidence that 
anyone was actually injured but not more 
than half of the members assigned to work at 
that place actually were sent out. Many 
others, including some with their lunch pails, 
did not come forward, appearing, as one wit- 
ness said, ‘to be scared to work.’ As serving 
to explain the purpose of the assembly and 
demonstration mentioned, the Calgary chief 
of police gave evidence that on Sunday, the 


previous day, there was circulated in the city 
a document calling for a strike. ; 

“He (the chief of police) also gave evidence 
regarding unemployment conditions in the city 
and measures for their relief, as well as mea- 
sures taken by him in anticipation of trouble 
and for its prevention. His evidence was ob- 
jected to at the trial and the admission of it 
is one of the grounds of appeal. In my opinion 
there is no valid ground of objection to the 
reception of this evidence. 

“As far as it deals with the general unem- 
ployment situation that is a matter of such 
public notoriety as to permit the Court to 
take judicial notice of it and if anything more 
is required we need only look at the Dominion 
statutes and we find in chapter 1 of the statutes 
of the second session of 1930 in which only 
three Acts were passed, provision made for the 
expenditure up to $20,000,000 for various 
works, the preamble to the statute reciting 
that unemployment throughout Canada had 
become a matter of national concern and that 
it was desirable that assistance should be 
rendered by the Government of Canada 
towards its relief, and again chapter 58 of the 
statutes of 1931, assented to on August 3, 1931, 
which after reciting that ‘by reason of the 
continuing world-wide economic depression 
there exists in many parts of Canada a serious 
state of unemployment and distress’ makes 
provision for the expenditure without limita- 
tion of amount by the Governor in Council of 
such moneys as he ‘may deem expedient for 
relieving distress, providing employment and 
maintaining within the competence of Parlia- 
ment, peace, order and good government 
throughout Canada.’ These statutes indicate 
not merely the existence of general unemploy- 
ment but also the very great seriousness of it 
and of the importance of measures for its 
relief.” 

Discussing the nature of the crime with 
which the appellants were charged, Chief us- 
tice Harvey proceeded :— 

“The charge is ‘being members of an un- 
lawful assembly.’ Sec. 87 of the ‘Criminal 
Code, RS.C., 1927, ch. 36, defines an unlawful 
assembly as follows:— 


‘An unlawful assembly is an assembly of three 
or more persons who, with intent to carry out 
any common purpose, assemble in such a man- 
ner or so conduct themselves when assembled as 
to cause persons in the neighbourhood of such 
assembly to fear, on reasonable grounds, that 
the persons so assembled will disturb the peace 
tumultously, or will by such assembly needlessly 
and without any reasonable occasion provoke 
other persons to disturb the peace tumultously. 

‘Persons lawfully assembled may become an 
unlawful assembly if they conduct themselves 
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with a common purpose in such a manner as 
would have made their assembling unlawful if 
they had assembled in that manner for that 
purpose.’ 

“Tt will be seen that to constitute the of- 
fence there need be no intention on the part 
of any member of the assembly to commit 
any offence, but it is the manner in which the 
assembly conducts itself that brings it within 
the purview of the section. 

“Suppose a party of three or more friends 
assemble to view a football match, quite in- 
nocently, and being dissatisfied with the con- 
duct of a player or the referee but with the 
common purpose of showing their disapproval 
they conduct themselves in such a manner as 
to cause others in their vicinity reasonably to 
fear that they intend to assault some one or 
otherwise ‘disturb the peace tumultuously,’ to 
use the words of the section, then they have 
committed a breach of the section and are 
liable to the penalty prescribed. But since in 
such a simple way an innocent assembly may 
become an unlawful one it is not, in itself, 
treated as a major offence, the penalty pre- 
scribed being only one year’s imprisonment. 

“Tt is quite a different thing from an unlaw- 
ful association, whose purpose is to bring about 
a change of government or other change by 
force, the penalty for which under sec. 98 is a 
maximum of 20 years’ imprisonment. 

“The appellants are not charged with being 
members of, nor is there anything in the 
evidence to indicate that they have any con- 
nection with an unlawful association. The 
seriousness ‘of the offence of which they were 
convicted lies rather in the probable or even 
possible consequences, in other words, in what 
it may lead to. 

“If an unlawful assembly goes a step further 
and proceeds to do what the persons in the 
neighbourhood fear it may do, viz., ‘disturb the 
peace tumultously,’ it has become a riot (sec. 
88) and the punishment for a rioter is two 
years, but that is not all that is involved in it. 
In the case of a riot by 12 or more persons, 
any sheriff, mayor or justice, who has notice of 
it, is legally bound to do what is commonly 
spoken of as ‘read the Riot Act,’ in other 
words, he has to call on them to disperse (sec. 
91), and if they fail to disperse within 30 
minutes they are guilty of an offence for which 
they may be sent to prison for life (sec. 92); 
but that is not the worst, for equally if they 
do not disperse the officer mentioned is legally 
bound to cause their arrest, for which purpose 
he is entitled to call to his assistance whom he 
will, and if in the endeavour to arrest or dis- 
perse them any of the rioters are killed such 
killing is excused (sec. 93); and moreover if 
the sheriff or other officer fails in his duty he 
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is Hable to be imprisoned for two years (sec.. 
94); and if any one called in to assist fails to 
render such assistance he also is guilty of a 
crime and may be punished by one year’s im- 
prisonment (sec. 95).” 

His Lordship cited the judgment delivered 
by Mr Justice Newcombe in the Supreme 
Court of Canada in 1926, in the case Reners 
versus Regem (LaBourR GAZETTE, June, 1926, 
page 618). In this, and in other judgments to 
which he referred, it was shown that “the com-- 
mon purpose and the likelihood of a disturb- 
ance are questions to be determined ordinarily 
not by direct evidence but by inference from. 
the conduct of the meeting and from all the 
circumstances surrounding it... .” 

“It appears clear,” the judgment concluded, 
“that in the present case there was ample 
evidence to warrant the finding that the assem- 
bly of which the appellants were clearly mem-. 
bers had developed into an unlawful one with- 
in the definition of the Code, and but for the. 
arrival of the police might have developed into 
a serious riot. The correctness of the con- 
viction cannot, therefore, be questioned. 


“As regards the sentence, a part of what has 
been said above was with the view to the con-. 
sideration of this feature of the case. The 
seriousness of the case arises out of the con- 
ditions existing, not merely here, but through- 
out Canada, and it cannot be said that a rea-- 
sonably severe sentence should not be im- 
posed as a deterrent, not merely as regards the. 
appellants but as regards all others who might 
be disposed to act likewise. 


“The application and appeal should be dis-. 
missed in all respects.” 


Rex versus Jones and Sheinin; Rex versus 
Thernes; Rex versus Farby and Dworkin, 
Rex versus Campbell (Alberta), 1931, 
Western Weekly Reports, Vol. 3, page 716. 


Limitation of Term Independent Contractor 


A truck driver was employed by a lumber 
company in British Columbia to drive one or 
more of the company’s trucks. It was the 
practice of the company to make deductions, in 
respect to assessments payable to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, from moneys. 
owing to their employees. The employee in 
question submitted objections to such deduc- 
tions being made, excepting those for medica: 
aid, about which there was no _ dispute. 
Finally, on the occasion of the winding-up of 
his accounts with the company, he made serious 
complaint and the case was heard by Judge 
Swanson in Yale County Court. His Honour 
gave judgment for the plaintiff for the amount 
claimed and costs, for the following reasons :— 
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“Tt is quite clear,” he said, “that these assess- 
ments are to be levied and to be payable by 
the company, and not by its employees. It is 
equally clear that a ‘workman’ cannot con- 
tract himself out of the benefits reserved for 
him under the Act. Such an agreement as 
alleged here by defendant company would in 
in my view be clearly in defiance of the statute 
and should be declared illegal. 

“Tt is however alleged by defendant company 
that plaintiff in fact is not a ‘workman’, nor a 
‘servant’ of the company, but an independent 
‘eontractor’. I am clearly of the opinion (for 
the reasons which I shall presently state) that 
the plantiff is not a ‘contractor’, but is a “work- 
man’ or ‘servant’ of the company acting 
throughout under the orders and control of 
and subject to dismissal at hands of defendant 
company. 

“Sec. 2 defines a ‘workman’ as including one 
who has ‘entered into or works under a con- 
tract of service,’ etc. Sec. 13 reads as follows: 

Tt shall not be competent for a workman to 
agree with his employer to waive or to forego 
any of the benefits to which he or his dependants 
are or may become entitled under this Part, and 
every agreement to that end shall be absolutely 
void. 

Sec. 14 reads: 

Subject to the provisions of subsection (1) of 
section 33 in respect of medical aid, it shall not 
be lawful for an employer either directly or in- 
directly, to deduct from the wages of any of his 
workmen any part of any sum which the em- 
ployer is or may become liable to pay into the 
Accident Fund or otherwise under this Part, or 
to require or permit any of his workmen to 
contribute in any manner towards indemnifying 
the employer against any liability which he has 
incurred or may incur under this Part. 

(2) Every person who contravenes any of the 
provisions of subsection (1) shall be guilty of an 
offence against this Part, and shall also be liable 
to repay to the workman any sum which has 
been so deducted from his wages or which he has 
been required or permitted to pay in contraven- 
tion of subsection (1), 

“In this case I hold that the plaintiff was a 
‘servant’ in the employ of defendant company, 
and was a ‘workman’ within the meaning of 
the Act. I think it is clear from the evidence 
of the plaintiff, and the admissions of Live- 
land, the company’s superintendent, that plain- 
tiff was under the direction of the company’s 
superintendent and yard foreman. He was 
obliged to take his instructions from the super- 
intendent and the yard foreman. He was 
instructed as to the place from which he was to 
haul ties and poles, where to deliver and put 
them. Liveland admits that if plaintiff did not 
carry out his instructions he could ‘fire’ him. 
Plaintiff used not his own truck, but the truck 
of the company, who supplied the oil and gas. 
Plaintiff did not hire any men under him to do 
this workig). 37’ 


His Honour cited various judgments bearing 
upon the question of position under the Act of 
a workman who stood in a situation similar to 
that of the plaintiff. One of these decisions 
was by the Privy Council in the case of Bull 
and Co. versus West African Shipping Com- 
pany (1927) where Lord Shaw of Dunfermline 
said :— 

“Their Lordships think it only necessary to 
refer to Donovan v. Laing (1893) for a clear 
exposition of the question to whom. attaches 
responsibility for the act of a servant trans- 
ferred, so to speak, for the convenience of 
working a chattel lent or hired to another. In 
a sense, that is to say, a general sense, he is 
the servant of the master who sends him, but 
upon the practical point of responsibility when 
he is doing the work of, and under the orders 
or control of, the other employer to whom he 
is sent, he is, in the eye of the law, the servant 
of the latter and the latter is, in the eye of the 
law, his employer.” 

“T think,” Judge Swanson concluded, “the 
above authorities abundantly bear out the 
position I am taking here that the plaintiff was 
a ‘workman’ within the meaning of sec. 2 of 
the Act. It is also worthy of note that de- 
fendant company have treated plaintiff as a 
‘workman’ by entering his name on their pay 
roll. I have gone into this matter at some 
length as I understand that this is a test action 
to determine liability of the company in a 
large number of cases of a similar nature.” 


McAllister versus Bell Lumber and Pole 
Company (British Columbia) 1931, West- 
ern Weekly Reports, 1931, vol. 3, page 767. 


Use of Annuity Tables in Assessing Damages 
for Injuries 


The principles to be observed by a Court in 
assessing the damages caused to a workman as 
the result of an accident were discussed in the 
Appeal Division, Court of King’s Bench, at 
Montreal, in connection with an action for 
damages for permanent injury caused by an 
automobile accident. The degree of permanent 
incapacity had been placed by doctors at 20 
per cent and the trial judge reached the con- 
clusion that the respondent had suffered an 
annual loss of $150, arriving at that amount 
by taking 20 per cent of $750, the amount of 
the injured man’s annual earnings before the 
accident. He further found that, in order to 
obtain an annuity from the Dominion of 
Canada of $150, a capital sum of $2,745.50 
would be required, and he consequently 
awarded this amount to the claimant. In the 
Appeal Court, Mr. Justice Bond referred to 
this use of the annuity tables as follows:— 

“Reference to annuity tables to ascertain 
the probability of life is quite legitimate, but 
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to adopt the cost of an annuity as the abso- 
lute basis of calculation of the indemnity to 
be awarded at common law is an error, as 
pointed out by the Chief Justice of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec in the case of Montreal Tram- 
ways v. Dupéré (1) (pages 419 et seq.). The 
Court may take these elements into considera- 
tion, but many other elements and circum- 
stances must also be considered in endeavour- 
ing to reach a proper appreciation of a just 
indemnity to be awarded—such as, for in- 
stance, capacity to work of the injured party; 
his station in life; the nature of the work for 
which he is fitted; periods of enforced idle- 
ness; and ordinary risks of life and health— 
These, and like considerations, are those upon 
which a proper indemnity is to be based in 
actions under the common law, and not the 
blind acceptance of mortality tables and the 
cost of an annuity. Applying these principles, 
and taking into consideration all the surround- 
ing circumstances as disclosed by the evidence, 
I consider that a sum of $1,500 is a fair and 
just compensation under this head. For the 
foregoing reasons, I would maintain the appeal, 
with costs, and reduce the amount of the 


condemnation to the sum of $2,589, made up 
as follows: loss of one year’s wages, $624;— 
Hospital Bill, $315;—account of Doctor St. 
Jacques, $150;—Compensation for permanent 
disability, $1,500.” 


Rolbin versus Frechette (Quebec) 1931, 
Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, Vol. 51, 
page 514, 


Picketing does not necessarily involve 
Intimidation 


A fur company at Washington, D.C., having 
refused to renew an agreement with the local 
Fur Workers’ Union, the union placed pickets, 
wearing signs which told of the strike, in front 
of the employer’s premises. The company 
applied in the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court for a writ to prohibit picketing, claim- 
ing that it constituted intimidation. Justice 
Wheat dismissed the application, declaring 
that the pickets were not committing an un- 
lawful act by informing people that a strike 
existed. “The allegations of the employer” 
he said, “are too trivial to justify the Court’s 
intervention.” 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


SEASONAL contraction in industrial em- 

ployment was shown at the beginning of 
January, 1932, the resulting losses involving 
a rather larger number of workers than those 
indicated on January 1, 1931, but approxi- 
mating the average decline indicated at the 
opening of the preceding ten years. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
statements from 7,832 firms, each with at least 
15 employees, in all industries except agri- 
culture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business. The payrolls of these concerns de- 
clined from 904,492 persons on December 1 to 
835,960 at the beginning of January, a decrease 
of 68,532 persons, or 7-6 per cent. Reflecting 
this contraction, the employment index num- 
ber (based upon the 1926 average as 100) 
stood at 91-6 on January 1, 1932, compared 
with 99-1 in the preceding month, and with 
101-7, 111-2, 109-1, 100-7, 95-9, 90-7, 84-9, 
89-8, 87-3, 78:8 and 88-8 on the same date in 
1931, 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 
1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. Employ- 
ment as reported by employers was thus at a 
lower level than at the beginning of January 
in the years 1927-1931, but the index was 
higher than in the preceding six years of the 
record. 

At the beginning of January, 1932, the per- 
centage of unemployment reported to the 
Department of Labour by local trade unions 
throughout Canada was 21:1, contrasted with 
18:6 per cent of idleness at the beginning of 
December, with 17-0 per cent at the beginning 
of January, 1931. The January percentage 
was based on reports tabulated by the Depart- 
ment of Labour from 1,874 labour organi- 
zations, embracing a membership of 188,553 
persons. 

Reports received from the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada indicate a de- 
crease in the volume of business transacted in 
December, as shown by the average daily 
placements effected, when a comparison is 
made with the previous month and also with 
December a year ago. This decline from De- 
cember, 1930, was due, chiefly, to fewer place- 
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ments in construction and maintenance and 
logging, although all other groups, except 
manufacturing and farming, also showed re- 
ductions in a lesser degree. Vacancies in De- 
cember, 1931, numbered 36,867, applications 
53,885 and placements in regular and casual 
employment 35,747. | 

The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices in 
sixty-nine cities was somewhat lower at $7.68 
for the beginning of January as compared with 
$7.85 for December, 1931; $9.86 for January, 
1931; $11.88 for Janunty, 1980; $11.30 for 
January, 1929; $11.03 for January; 1922; $16.92 
for June, 1920 (the peak); $15.30 for January, 
1920; and $7.73 for January, 1914. In whole- 
sale prices the index number calculated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics based upon 
prices in 1926 as 100 was also lower at 69-4 
for January, as compared with 70-3 for De- 
cember, 1931; 76-7 for January, 1931; 95:3 
for January, 1930; 97-1 for January, 1922; 
164-3 for May, 1920 (the peak); 149-4 for 
January, 1920; and 64:9 for January, 1914. 

The loss in working time caused by in- 
dustrial disputes in Canada in January, 1932, 
was less than in the preceding month but was 
greater than the corresponding loss in January 
last year. Eleven disputes were in progress at 
some time during the month, involving 1,044 
workers and resulting in the loss of 10,729 
working days. Corresponding figures for De- 
cember, 1931, were: 14 disputes, 1,258 workers 
and 15,649 working days; and for January, 
1931, 9 disputes, 768 workers, and 7,558 work- 
ing days. 


During January one new ap- 


Industrial plication for the appoint- 
Disputes ment of a Board of Con- 
Investigation ciliation and Investigation 
Act was received by the Depart- 


ment. A Board was com- 
pleted in connection with the dispute in- 
volving the clerks etc. employed by the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway. Following the reports 
of the Board on the dispute between the 
Winnipeg Electric Railway and its employees, 
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which were printed in the last issue, agree- 
ments were concluded between the company 
and various classes of its employees. In con- 
nection with the application from the electrical 
workers employed by the same company, a 
settlement of the dispute was effected through 
the mediation of the Chief Conciliation Officer 
of the Department, and the application was 
then withdrawn. A_ settlement was also 
effected in the case of the dispute between the 
two railway companies and their employees, 
agreements being concluded mainly on the 
basis of the Board’s report (Lasour GazerTs, 
December, 19380). Full particulars of the pro- 
ceedings during the month are given on 
page 123. 


The Quebec Legislature, 
Industrial during its recent session, 
Dispuies adopted “An Act respect- 


ing Investigations into In- 
dustrial Disputes,” giving 
full effect within the prov- 
ince to the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (Re- 
vised Statutes of Canada, 1927, chapter 12). 
This “ enabling” legislation was introduced in 
the provincial Legislature by the Hon. C. J. 
Arcand, Minister of Labour for Quebec. 
Seven of the provinces of Canada have now 
adopted legislation making the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act fully operative within 
their respective territories, the only excep- 
tions now remaining being Ontario and 
Prince Edward Island. It will be recalled 
that the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, in a judgment delivered in January, 
1925, (Lasour Gazerrre, February, 1925, page 
241) pronounced the Act in its then existing 
form to be ultra vires of the Dominion Par- 
liament in so far as it related to disputes 
within provincial jurisdiction. The Act was 
accordingly amended at the parliamentary 
session of 1925 (Lasour Gazerre, June, 1925, 
page 557), so as to declare that it was to 
apply to disputes not within provincial juris- 
diction, and, in addition, to “any dispute 
which is within the exclusive legislative juris- 
diction of any province and which by the 
legislation of the province is made subject to 
the provisions of this Act.” British Columbia, 
in 1925, was the first province to pass en- 
abling legislation, followed next year by Sas- 
katchewan, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Manitoba, and by Alberta in 1928. 


Act adopied 
by Province of 
Quebec. 


An account of the Aus- 


Methods of tralian system of Arbitra- 
arbitration in tion and Conciliation, as 
Australia. amended in 1928, was given 


in the Lasour Gazerts, 
March, 1929, page 265, and June, 1929, page 


582. During 1930 another series of amend- 
ments was made in the Conciliation and 
Labour Act of 1904, in order to meet the op- 
position of trade unions to certain features 
of this legislation, and to encourage the use 
of methods of conciliation rather than arbitra- 
tion as the means for the prevention and 
settlement of disputes. The provisions of the 
new Act form the subject of a new study in 
the current number of the Jnternational 
Labour Review (Geneva), by Mr. Foenander, 
whose earlier account was quoted in this 
Gazette in 1929. The most important pro- 
vision of the Act of 1930 is that which relates 
to the powers of the arbitration commission- 
ers :— 


“Should the parties fail to agree, a com- 
missioner may make an order or award that 
is binding on these parties, and it is within 
his province to disallow any agreement 
arrived at by the parties should he consider 
it detrimental to the public interest. No 
order or award, however, made by a commis- 
sioner can be put into operation until after 
the expiration of twenty-one days from the 
making of the order or award, unless by con- 
sent of the parties. During the lapse of that 
period of twenty-one days it is open to either 
party to lodge an appeal to the Court against 
any such order or award. . In general 
it may.be said that the functions of the con- 
ciliation commissioners are confined to what 
may be reasonably described as the subsidi- 
ary problems of industry; the major ques- 
tions that are likely to evoke grave or acute 
differences of opinion between employer and 
employee—e.g., the basic rate of wage and 
standard hours of work—are withdrawn from 
their jurisdiction.” 

The lessons to be drawn from the history 
of arbitration in the Commonwealth are sum- 
marized by Mr. Foenander as follows:—* If 
there are two distinct major principles to 
which a quarter-century history of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia Arbitration Court 
system bears eloquent testimony they are: 
(1) The supreme difficulty of engrafting an 
industrial arbitration authority upon a Fed- 
eral scheme of government; and (2) the diffi- 
culty of enforcing the awards or orders of an 
industrial instrumentality in times when 
prices and therefore wages are falling.” 


In the House of Commons 
on February 5, the Prime 
Minister announced the re- 
signation of the Hon. G. D. 
Robertson as Minister of 
Labour. Tributes to the 
work of the retiring min- 
ister were paid by the leaders in the House 


Resignation of 
Senator 
Robertson as 
Minister of 


Labour 
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in the following terms: Mr. Bennett said: 
“I should like to bear tribute to the service 
rendered to this country by Senator Robert- 
son. A man of great breadth of view, fair- 
minded, with a warm appreciation and under- 
standing of the conditions of others, and in- 
terested in the welfare of humanity to a 
singular degree, it may be truthfully said that 
he actually wore himself out in the service of 
his country. If ever there was a casualty in 
the conflict against economic conditions you 
may speak of him as a casualty, for he has 
been striken by ill-health through the services 
he has rendered to Canada.” 

The Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
speaking on behalf of the Opposition, said: 
“I am only too ready to join with the Prime 
Minister in expressing profound sympathy 
with Senator Robertson, and at the same time 
my appreciation of the services he has sought 
to render and has rendered this country while 
acting as Minister of Labour. I agree that 
Senator Robertson’s breakdown in health has 
been due to the zealous manner in which he 
has endeavoured to deal with the great prob- 
lems of his department, and we all deeply 
deplore the fact that the strain has been such 
as to impair his health and make it necessary 
for him to tender his resignation as Minister 
of Labour. I am equally sure I speak for all 
in this House when I say that we hope he will 
soon be restored to full health and strength 
and again be in a position to resume his duties 
as a member of the other chamber.” 

Similar appreciation of the services of the 
retiring Minister of Labour has been widely 
expressed throughout Canada. 


By an Order in Council 
dated February 3, the Hon. 
Wesley Ashton Gordon, 
formerly Minister of Immi- 
gration and Colonization, 
was appointed Minister of 
Labour in succession to the Hon. G. D. 
Robertson, who had retired. He will continue 
to discharge the duties of Minister of Immi- 
gration and Colonization and of Minister of 
Mines. 


Hon. Wesley A. 
Gordon new 
Minister of 
Labour 


In the House of Commons 


Economy in on February 8 the Prime 


public adminis- Minister announced that 
tration in in pursuance of the policy 
Canada of the maintenance of 


economy in public admini- 
stration the Government would ask Parlia- 
ment to pass a statute to reduce by ten per 
cent the indemnities alike of the Senate and 
of the Commons, and of the compensation 
paid to ministers and to every branch of the 
public service. 


*A note on this subject was given in the 


Mr. Bennett stated that such a measure was 
one of those that were essential if the country 
was to have a balanced budget. “We have 
determined,” Mr. Bennett continued, “that we 
will have this economy begin with ourselves— 
although we realize that it may be particularly 
dificult with some, much more difficult than 
perhaps the average man realizes—alike in the 
Senate, the Commons and the civil service of 
this country, except, of course, the judges, 
who stand in a somewhat different position. 
That is what we have determined to do. A 
saving of between $7,500,000 and $8,000,000 
will be effected.” 


Industrial and Labour In- 
formation, the weekly pub- 
lication of the International 
Labour Organization at 
Geneva, contains in its 
issue for January 18 the 
following note on the unemployment situa- 
tion in the principal industrial countries as 
indicated by recent statistics. 


“The unemployment situation has become 
progressively more serious in practically all 
countries during the last few months. This 
may be attributed in part to seasonal in- 
fluences which always lead to an increase in 
the number of unemployed during the winter 
months. The situation of the unemployed 
has consequently become more and more diffi- 
cult even in countries where a compulsory un- 
employment insurance scheme exists and far 
more so in those countries where no adequate 
scheme or no scheme at all is in force. Some 
people are of opinion that the cyclical de- 
pression has touched the bottom, but even 
if that be so it is too early yet to say how 
soon an upward movement may be expected. 
There is one country which provides an ex- 
ception to the general rule, namely, Great 
Britain, where unemployment has been actu- 
ally falling. As explained elsewhere in this 
issue, the decrease is due partly to a mere 
alteration in the number of persons regis- 
tered at the employment exchanges as a re- 
sult of changes in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Acts,* but not altogether; between Octo- 
ber 19 and November 23 a real improvement 
in employment was responsible for a decrease 
of 68,000 in the number of unemployed out 
of 122,763, and between November 23 and De- 
cember 14 the total figure again decreased by 
42,500.” 

A table is given of unemployment figures 
for a number of countries for different dates 
in 1931 and the corresponding period of 1930, 
“These figures,” the same publication con- 
tinues, “show the very serious aggravation of 


Increase of 

Unemployment 
throughout the 
World in 1931. 
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the crisis which took place during the twelve 
months referred to. In Germany, where the 
existence of a compulsory unemployment in- 
surance scheme makes the statistics more ac- 
curate than in some other countries, the total 
figure now exceeds 5 million, an increase of 
about 35 per cent over 1930. For most coun- 
tries the absolute figures are not a very. accur- 
ate index of unemployment but it will be 
noted that in every case there is a large in- 
crease as compared with 1930. In France the 
increase indicated is enormous, but the figures 
themselves are far below the real amount of 
unemployment and it must not be assumed 
that the increase is really anything like as 
great as 500 per cent. At the same time it 
will be noted that Belgium, Latvia and New 
Zealand all show increases of more than 100 
per cent. 

“One other fact emerges from the table and 
that is the world-wide character of the un- 
employment crisis. Several non-European 
countries are included in the list and all of 


them show large increases as compared with 
1930.” 


Last May the Chamber of 


National Commerce of the United 
Economic States appointed a com- 
Council mittee on “continuity of 
proposed business and employment,” 
in U.S.A. with instructions to con- 


sider “a rational program 
of production and distribution to be initiated 
by business itself.” This committee, in a 
report recently issued, suggests among other 
measures for preventing depressions in future 
the establishment of a National Economic 
Council. Such a Council, in their opinion, 
should be an advisory body rather than a 
planning board with functions like those of 
the War Industries Board. It should be so 
constituted that it would command respect by 
reason of the ability, integrity, and impar- 
tiality of its members, and so staffed that 
its recommendations could be based and sup- 
ported with adequate analysis of conditions. 
The Council might make recommendations 
regarding such questions as the tendency of 
productive capacity to outrun ability to buy; 
the level of wages; foreign trade and the best 
-methods of dealing with international debts; 
agriculture, transportation and finance. The 
committee suggests that “in the methods by 
-which industry brings science and engineering 
to its aid in dealing with physical problems, 
we have a clue to an appropriate procedure 
for dealing with economic problems. In its 
great research establishments, industry has 
learned how to use and control an effective 
tool for guiding its engineering advance. It 
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charges scientists with its problems, supports 
them with liberality, and acts with courage 
to make their findings effective. 


“We recommend the appointment of a 
council, preferably of three members, five at 
the most, to be given the responsibility of 
Organizing a similar attack on our economic 
problems. The members must be men of the 
very highest ability and integrity. They must 
have the experience and background which 
will enable them to understand sympathetic- 
ally the circumstances of all the essential 
elements of our industrial life, but they must 
think and act for the country as a whole, 
and be without obligation to any particular 
constituency. 


“We suggest that this council should be 
appointed by a larger appointing board. The 
members of this board should be invited to 
serve by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and should be representative 
of some such group of interests as the fol- 
lowing:—The United States Department of 
Commerce, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, labour agriculture, manufac- 
turing, banking, railroads, public utilities, dis-’ 
tributive trades, the law, engineering, and 
professional economists. The appointments to 
the council should be made for a three-year 
term, at the end of which period an ap- 
pointing board, constituted in the same way, 
should’ consider reappointments or changes.” 

In the Lasour Gazerrs, February, 1931, 
reference was made to National Economic 
Councils in various countries. 


An account is given on an- 
other page of this issue of 
the legislative program re- 
cently submitted to the 
Dominion Government by 
the Railway Brotherhoods. 
In addition to this pro- 
gram the railwaymen’s representatives revived 
a proposal first made on the eve of the 
special parliamentary session of 1930, to the 
effect that the functions of the National Re- 
search Council, established under legislation 
of 1927, should be extended by the granting 
of authority to the ‘Council to conduct scien- 
tific investigations into the human factor in 
industry, the regularization of employment, 
and the just apportionment of the wealth 
invested in, and produced by, industry. The 
Brotherhoods refer to the “important and 
far-reaching responsibilities and duties as- 
signed to the National Research Council” as 
likely to bring “tremendous benefits to in- 
dustry and the Dominion,” but regret the 
omission of social subjects from the scope 
of the Council’s work, as defined in the Act. 


Proposal to 
extend work 
of National 
Research 
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In an article appearing in 


Work of the the Contract Record and 
National Engineering Review, Janu- 
Research ary 27, Dr. H. M.: Tory, 
Council. President of the National 

Research Council, Ottawa, 
describes “what the Council is doing for the 


construction industry in Canada.” “In plan- 
ning its development,” he says, “the National 
Research Council has kept the construction 
industry very definitely in mind. The pur- 
pose of the Council is to assist in the appli- 
cation of science to industry. . The 
stage has been reached in the Council’s de- 
velopment when a comprehensive research 
program for the construction industry should 
be envisaged and at the moment of writing 
we are looking forward to conversations and 
discussions on the point with its representa- 
tives. The Council wholeheartedly offers its 
facilities to the industry and is ready to co- 
operate with it in the solution of its problems 
to the full extent of the available resources.” 


“In 1920,” Dr. Tory continues, “ the Coun- 
cil began the organization of National Re- 
search Laboratories. Until that time and 
from its inception during the war years when 
Germany’s supremacy in the application of 
science became so patent, the Council’s work 
progressed along three main lines—the train- 
ing of research personnel for industry by the 
granting of scholarships; the assisting of re- 
search men in the universities to attack prob- 
lems particularly urgent of solution and which 
the university men were particularly capable 
of attacking; finally, the co-ordination of re- 
search effort already under way and the en- 
couragement of it.” 

To date 185 researches in various labora- 
tories throughout the country have been made 
possible or encouraged by the assisted re- 
searches policy of the Council. In assisting in 
the co-ordination of research effort and spon- 
soring the united efforts of all scientific agen- 
cies concerned in the particular problems 
faced, the Council has acted through asso- 
ciate committees. Some of these are primar- 
ily designed to effect close contact with the 
industry concerned; the others serve a similar 
purpose but emphasize the additional im- 
portant purpose of bringing together the repre- 
sentatives of co-operating scientific agencies. 


The London Advisory 
Council for Juvenile Em- 
ployment refer in their re- 
cent annual report to the 


Unemployment 
and vocational 
guidance for 


young increase in unemployment 
workers. among boys and girls in 

London, especially those 
between the ages of 16 and 18 years. They 


attribute this increase to the industrial depres- 
sion, and anticipate that any general improve- 
ment would probably bring about a shortage 
of young workers, notwithstanding the post- 
ponement of the date for raising the age limit 
for school attendance to 15 years. “The 
Council are encouraged,” they state, “by such 
a prospect to hope that it may constitute the 
first real opportunity of bringing about more 
selective choice of employment. During a 
period when young labour may be in great 
demand, the school conferences will attain in- 
creased importance as a means of influencing 
the parents as well as the boys and girls in 
favour of jobs which offer progressive work as 
distinct from mere high wages. The oppor- 
tunity may to a large extent be wasted unless 
ways and means can be found of impressing 
upon the less thoughtful parents the unusual 
circumstances by which their children may 
benefit.” 


The section of this issue 
dealing with “ Recent Legal 
Decisions ” includes an out- 


Priority of 
claims under 


Mechanics’ line of the decision of the 
Lien Act of Ontario Court of Appeal in 
Ontario. the case of Inglis versus 


Queen’s Park Plaza Com- 
pany. This decision affects the respective 
status of bond mortgages and mechanics’ liens, 
the court holding that such mortgages have 
priority only when secured before the registra- 
tion of liens. According to press reports this 
decision resulted in “bringing to a standstill ” 
construction works in Ontario that were to be 
financed by building loans; and shortly after it 
was rendered, the County of York Law Asso- 
ciation decided to ask the provincial govern- 
ment to amend the Mechanics’ Lien Act by 
defining more clearly the rights of mortgage 
companies and private investors. 


The January issue of I[n- 
dustrial Canada, the official 
monthly publication of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, contains a series 
of articles describing the recent developments 
of electrical power in the Dominion. “ From 
humble beginnings,” it is stated, “the cen- 
tral station industry has expanded into a great 
and complex organism, embracing plants of 
huge size and intricate and complicated 
mechanism. Canadian engineering skill has 
kept pace with the growth of the industry and 
Canadian manufacturers have been able to 
design and build most of the great machines 
which are now required in power develop- 
ment. This has served to retain millions of 
dollars in the country, much of which has 


Recent power 
development 
in Canada. 
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gone into wages and has thus kept up em- 
ployment.” 

In a general review of recent progress, Mr. 
J. T. Johnston, Director of Dominion Water 
Power, Ottawa, says: “The production and 
distribution of power has caused the mechani- 
zation of the world, and this has been the 
most intensive where power has. been abun- 
dantly available at low cost. Exclusive of 
transport machines, the most convenient power 
medium is electricity, and every country util- 
izes its most easily and cheaply developed 
sources of energy for the production of elec- 
trical power. In Canada the principal source 
is water power because it is available in large 
quantities and at convenient locations prac- 
tically throughout the Dominion, and further, 
the power can be produced, in the main, more 
cheaply than by any other means. It was not 
until the opening of the century that elec- 
trical science had progressed to the stage 
where electrical energy could be produced in 
large quantities at a single site and then be 
transmitted sufficiently widely to ensure its 
complete and beneficial utilization. When this 
stage was reached, however, the large water 
power sites in the Dominion assumed great 
economic value and their development began, 
and has continued with a growing momentum 
up to the present, with as yet no sign of 
slowing down.” 


According to the annual statement for 1931 
of the Dominion Water Power and Hydro- 
metric Bureau; Department of the Interior, 
the estimated capital expenditure in the de- 
velopment, transmission and distribution of 
the new power developed last year was at 
least $110,000,000. Further, it was calculated 
that over $280,000,000 would be required to 
bring to completion the projects at present 
actively under construction. It is pointed out 
that these large expenditures in the develop- 
ment of one of Canada’s most important 
natural resources are most timely in providing 
employment to thousands of citizens in a 
great many lines of endeavour. 


The power developments in each province 
and section of Canada are described by ex- 
perts in this issue of Industrial Canada, their 
significance for the future of Canadian indus- 
try being indicated. 


A resolution was submitted 
to the recent annual con- 
vention of the United 
Farmers of Alberta calling 
for a weekly half holiday 
for the farming industry during the summer 
months. The Edmonton Journal, in its issue 
of January 15, commented on this proposal as 
follows :— 


Benefit of 
machinery 
on the farm. 


“Unlike the urban issue, it appears that it 
is not because the farmer needs a weekly half- 
day of rest from his labours, but because he 
has a fair amount of ‘idle’ time on his hands, 
that the proposal is made. The farmer once 
upon a time arose before dawn and slaved 
until long after dark. Machinery has changed 
all that. Now he has leisure. Moreover, he 
can flit into town in twenty minutes in his 
automobile. Further, the farmers have built 
themselves community halls and there are 
picnic areas scattered at handy intervals. 
The idea, it appears, is that all farmers should 
take their leisure simultaneously and gather 
in these places for ‘trade talks’ and social 
diversions. It is explained that not only 
would farmers attend, but that as work in 
town and on the farm would cease together, 
the whole community could meet. Norman F. 
Priestly, vice-president of the United Farm- 
ers of Alberta is quoted as saying: ‘ Farm life 
has changed. The farmer has more time on 
his hands and is beginning to take an inter- 
est in community life. He is changing from 
a farmer into a citizen.’ ” 


Mr. Weinberg, assistant 
Methods of secretary of the General 
stimulating Council of Trade Unions of 
production Soviet Union, recently de- 
in Soviet livered a speech, quoted in 
industry. Industrial and Labour In- 


formation (Geneva) De- 
cember 28, on the political and economic 
situation and the tasks now facing the trade 
unions in the Soviet Republics. He pointed 
out that while the petrol and_ electrical 
engineering trades had already completed the 
program laid down in the Five-Year Plan, the 
progress made by heavy industry had not 
been so rapid as the economic interests of the 
country required. The difficulties encountered 
in industry and in the transport services, he 
stated, were mainly due to inadequate or- 
ganization, the absence of personal responsi- 
bility, the equalization of wages, faulty man- 
agement, and a relaxation of labour discipline. 


It was therefore, Mr. Weinberg proceeded, 
the duty of trade unions to take energetic 
measures to improve the organization of pro- 
duction, and in order to promote better or- 
ganization and a more rational use of labour. 
He recommended that trade unions should 
take further steps to increase socialistic com- 
petition, especially by the introduction of 
squads of workers employed at collective job 
rates, and by the organization of competitions 
between different undertakings and between 
the various workshops in the same establish- 
ment. The former trade union leaders, he 
claimed, had imagined that it was impossible 
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for the unions to take steps to ensure the 
profitable working of undertakings and at the 
same time to protect the economic interests 
of the workers. The new leaders were con- 
vinced, on the other hand, that it was by 
taking an active part in the development 
of industry that the workers could best im- 
prove their situation. 


The striking reduction that 


Restricted has occurred in the volume 
immigration of immigration to the 
to United United States during the 
States. past year is shown in one 


of the chapters of the 
annual report of the United States Secretary 
of Labour for the fiscal year 1930-1931, which 
is summarized in the Monthly Labour Review 
(Washington) as follows:— 


“ Fewer immigrants are now being admitted 
than at any time during the past hundred 
years. Only one immigrant is admitted now 
where five were admitted a year ago. Still 
more striking is the comparison of June, 1931, 
with June of 1913, when under the open-door 
policy then prevailing, 176,262 immigrants 
were admitted, as against 3,534 for June, 1931. 
Virtually fifty times as many were given entry 
for June, 1913, as for June, 1931. In the 
Secretary’s opinion there is no more import- 
ant work before the Government and the 
people to-day than the administration of the 
immigration laws. These laws have a two- 
fold purpose: (1) to protect the social and 
political structure of American civilization 
from persons who seek to come here with 
strange, new doctrines of government which 
threaten the institutions and practices that we 
in this country regard as essential to the on- 
ward progress of our people, whether native 
born or naturalized; and (2) to give economic 
protection particularly as to available em- 
ployment, to those who for both legal and 
moral reasons should receive first considera- 
tion in the blessings of the workaday life. 
There are in this country many aliens who 
have come here illegally. No reasonable esti- 
mate of this number can be made, but the 
number of illegal entrants has been materially 
checked through the activities of the immi- 
gration border patrol. 


“ During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, 
more than 18,000 aliens were formally deport- 
ed. Many thousands of others who might 
have been expelled were permitted to depart 
voluntarily.” 
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The advantages of a short 
working day are set forth 
by Mr. Lewis J. Brown, 
President of the Kellogg 
Company, of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, in a pamphlet 
entitled “ What of the Six Hour Day?” The 
Kellogg Company adopted the six-hour day 
on December 1, 1930, as an emergency ex- 
pedient to relieve the unemployment situa- 
tion in Battle Creek, but it is likely to become 
a permanent operating policy. The employ- 
ees of the Company formerly worked 8-hour 
shifts a day, with a half-hour period in each 
shift for meals, the rate of pay being slightly 
different for each shift. A tendency was 
noticed for employees on the 8-hour day to 
slow down before meal time, and the “ pick- 
up” after meal time was always slow. By 
the new arrangement of four 6-hour shifts 
there are no inequalities, no extra allowances 
being necessary for any shifts; and no stop 
is made for meals, as each shift works straight 
through without a break. “In working a 6- 
hour shift,” Mr. Brown states, “the employee 
starts out and works steadily at full capacity 
for six hours, and in doing so naturally in- 
creases the per-hour production efficiency at 
hig task or station during those six hours. 
Then he stops and has 18 hours for rest and 
recreation, and his task or station is taken 
over by another worker, fresh from 18 hours 
of rest and recreation.” 


As to the effect of the new system on wages 
Mr. Brown says: “In reducing the number of 
working hours a day, under the six-hour day 
plan, there was naturally a reduction in the 
day wages for the higher-paid employees. In 
fact, there are two hours less work, or 25 
per cent less actual working time. 


“Our company made a study of what the 
daily wage should be for an employee to give 
him approximately the same purchasing power 
as he had had two years ago, when commodity 
prices were much higher. It was found that 
if we increased the base rate of the em- 
ployees 124 per cent, their purchasing power 
would be, when operating six hours a day, 
six days a week, approximately the same as 
it was in 1928. 

“An investigation was also made of the 
minimum daily wage a male employee should 
have in order to provide himself and family 
with a proper living. As a result, it was 
decided that the minimum wage for a male 
employee should be $4 per day, this being 
the same rate we were paying when operat- 
ing on the eight-hour basis—a minimum wage 
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of 50c. an hour, or $4 for an eight-hour day. 
Thus, in working on a six-hour-day basis, 
the base rate for the minimum wage of an 
employee was increased 334 per cent. While 
those receiving a higher wage received a 124 
per cent increase in base rate.” 


“It seems probable,” Mr. Brown observes 
in conclusion, “that American business will 
shortly face the need of providing for a 
shorter working day, and at a wage providing 
for a decent American standard of living, 
if we are to keep our people busy and stabil- 
ize our prosperity. Some such formula as the 
six-hour day may force itself upon us.” 


The 15th annual report 
U.S. Employees’ of the United States 
Compensation Employees’ Compensation 
Commission. Commission describes the 


administration, during the 
fiscal period ended June 30, 1931, of the three 
compensation laws in charge of the Com- 
mission. The first of these laws is the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Act, the ad- 
ministration of which was for ten years the 
sole function of the Commission; it provides 
for the compensation of civil employees of 
the United States who have been injured in 
the performance. of their official duties. Ad- 
ditional duties were placed upon the com- 
mission in 1927 as a result of the enactment 
by Congress of legislation extending work- 
men’s compensation benefits to employees 
in certain maritime employments, and again 
in 1928 as a result of the.enactment of fur- 
ther legislation providing compensation for 
employees of private industry in the District 
of Columbia. 

The report therefore gives an account of 
the Commission’s work in connection with 
these three acts, namely the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Act, 1916, the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbour Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, 1927, and the District of Col- 
umbia Workmen’s Compensation Act. 





_A scheme for the amalgamation of two 
British trade unions, the Tailors’ and Garment 
Workers’ Union and the Amalgamated Society 
of Tailors and Tailoresses, was recently drawn 
up and in accordance with British law was 
submitted for ratification to a ballot vote of 
the members of both unions on December 11, 
1931. It was reported that 79-49 per cent 
of the members of the Amalgamated Society 
of Tailors’ and Garment Workers’ Union 
voted in favour of the proposal. It is an- 
ticipated that when the amalgamation has 
been effected the membership of the new 
organization will be about 100,000. 
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The State of Connecticut, in 1929, appointed 
a commission to study pension systems for 
the State, counties and municipalities. This 
Commission recently published their report. 
As regards pensions for State employees, they 
recommend that the non-contributory sys- 
tem which has existed for eleven years should 
be replaced by one which recognizes “the 
obligation upon the individual to’ take up 
his burden for the future.” 





Legislation has been introduced in the Que- 
bec Provincial Legislature by the Hon. Hec- 
tor La Ferté, Minister of Colonization, to 
confer power on the government to buy up 
farm lands sold or for sale for taxes, provided 
that the cost is not in excess of $100 in all, 
or of $5 per arpent (about -85 of an acre). 





During the month of January a total of 
2,813 accidents were reported to the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board in the in- 
dustries in Schedule 1 of the Act, 9 of which 
were fatal cases; in Schedule 2 industries 248 
were reported including 2 fatal cases; and 540 
accidents to employees of the Crown, 8 of 
which were fatal, were reported during the 
month making in all 3,601, of which 19 were 
fatal. 


The Manitoba Gazette, January 23, con- 
tained a notice announcing that the Minimum 
Wage Board Regulations governing female 
employees in places of amusement in Win- 
nipeg, St. Boniface, and St. James, and regu- 
lations governing female employees in Fur- 
riers’ Establishments in Winnipeg and St. 
Boniface shall be deemed now to apply to 
Brandon, Manitoba. 








Several philanthropic bodies in Great Brit- 
ain have organized relief plans supplementary 
to the provisions undertaken by the State 
in order to counteract the deteriorating effect 
of prolonged unemployment on workers in 
Great Britain. Among these, the Society of 
Friends is arranging to provide 100,000 unem- 
ployed men with vegetable seeds and tools to 
cultivate small truck gardens of their own 
this year. The scheme provides every unem- 
ployed man, who is willing to cultivate a plot 
of garden ground varying from 300 to 600 
square yards, with the requisite seed potatoes, 
vegetable seeds, lime and fertilizers and tools 
for $1.68, compared with the retail price of 
$4.15. Payment for the seeds is permitted 
on the instalment plan of a few pennies 
every week. Ownership of land is not neces- 
sary. The allotment acts of 1921, 1922 and 
1926 provide that when any six men appeal 
to the local authorities for land to cultivate, 
the local authorities must obtain and make 
it available to them. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


iiiene employment situation throughout Can- 
ada at the end of January was reported 
by the superintendents of the Employment 
Service of Canada to be as follows:— 

There was no demand for farm help in the 
Province of Nova Scotia, but a number of 
farmers were busy hauling wood and _ build- 
ing fishing boats for the spring season. No 
heavy catches of fish were reported. Lack of 
snow proved a serious handicap to lumber- 
men; consequently very little activity was re- 
ported in this industry. Coal mines in the 
New Glasgow zone operated from three to six 
days per week, while the majority of those in 
Cape Breton Island worked only two days 
during the last week of January. All bakeries 
and food manufactories reported business as 
good, confectionery as fair. Breweries, and 
jron and steel plants were on short time, and 
in some departments in the latter industry 
idleness prevailed. At Halifax, practically all 
building was completed, resulting in the un- 
employment of many skilled and unskilled 
workers, but relief work was still provided for 
about 100 men. Extension to the public 
wharf continued at New Glasgow, but this 
labour was also supplemented by civic street 
and sewer work. ‘Transportation was fair, 
also trade. Completion of January clearance 
sales under the latter division caused some re- 
tail houses to reduce staffs. Collections were 
slow. There was a continued demand for 
domestics and charworkers, with many place- 
ments made. 

Few orders for farm workers were listed in 
the Province of New Brunswick, but farmers 
were busy hauling wood and storing ice. 
Owing to unfavourable weather, little fishing 
was done. No demand existed for bushmen, 
due in part to lack of snow in the woods. 
Manufacturing showed some improvement at 
Chatham, while at Moncton conditions were 
fair only, and at Saint John all factories were 
working short time with reduced crews. In 
the latter city the Board of Trade was en- 
deavouring to secure the opening up of a new 
industry. Little new building construction 
was taking place, and some projects were 
rapidly nearing completion. Transportation 
and trade were fair. Waterfront work, how- 
ever, was very quiet, and many longshore- 
men were idle. Several satisfactory place- 
ments were made in the Women‘s Domestic 
Division. 

Practically no orders for farm help were 
received by Quebec employment offices. 


Logging also was quiet nor was any activity 
reported in mining, although it was expected 
that operations might soon start in one 
section, which would furnish employment to 
about 200 men. A slight improvement was 
noticed in several of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, particularly at Montreal, due to the 
re-opening of a railway car shop which had 
been closed for some time. No change was 
apparent, however, at. Quebec, where industries 
were still not working at their full capacity. 
Hull and Montreal were the only cities to 
report better conditions in building con- 
struction. Elsewhere, building trades were 
dull, and relief work was of necessity provided 
to alleviate the situation. Transportation was 
quiet and trade somewhat brighter. Satis- 
factory placement of female domestic workers 
continued, though at Hull, placements had 
declined. 

Few farm orders were received by employ- 
ment offices in the Province of Ontario, as the 
season was not yet for enough advanced for 
any activity to be shown in this group. Tie- 
makers were in demand at North Bay, and 
pulpwood cutters at Fort Frances and Sud- 
bury, but Timmins reported the demand for 
bushmen as negligible. The mines were not 
taking on new men and were apparently full- 
staffed. The auto industry at Windsor showed 
a slight improvement, and conditions were 
good in the textile plants at Hamilton, with 
a marked improvement in some aspects of 
factory work. Brantford, also, had some 
optimistic features about industrial activities 
in that city. Building construction continued 
at a standstill, and only relief work and high- 
way construction afforded any opportunity 
for employment in this line. Enquiries in the 
Women’s Domestic Section were already being 
made for work at summer resorts. Both 
clerical and industrial orders showed an in- 
crease at Toronto. The main problem, how- 
ever, is that of elderly applicants, who, though 
excellent workers, are hard to place. 


The demand for farm workers in Manitoba 
continued good for the season of the year. 
Placements in this industry, however, con- 
sisted largely of men who had been receiving 
city relief. A marked increase in calls for 
pulp and cordwood cutters and tie-makers 
was in evidence at Winnipeg, and some diffi- 
culty was experienced in getting sufficient 
skilled men of the latter class. There was no 
activity in mining. Manufacturing was fair, 
also trade. Building permits for the City of 
Winnipeg were much below the figures for the 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 








1932 1931 1931 1930 





January December November January Decem ber November 
Trade, external aggregate.... $ |.............. 94,507,844] 105,340,793 96,047,920} 128,390,702} 150,917,096 

Imports, merchandise for 

consumption............... S¥F) cen eee 40,289,795 46,911,012) 50,413,895 60,337,934 76,325,063 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............- 53,255,476 57,486, 950 44 682, 883 66, 819, 668 73.060, 871 
Customs duty collected........ er ma. Ta A 8,338, 930 9,074,824 8,862,351|  10,784.997| 12,653,706 
Bank debits. to individual 

accounts............ eee eeeee Si aes Gee. 2,638, 122.564] 2,841, 832,827] 2,668.324, 702] 3,012, 223,835] 2,973,627, 955 
Bank notes in circulation rouse Labia] Rec a ae ses 141,013,382 145, 533.231 141, 438, 920 148,017,056 159 , 233 ,300 
Bank deposits, SAVINGS........- Tae DARD ae Ree ae & 1,360,042, 129) 1,395,829, 124) 1,428, 736,686] 1,425,845, 166] 1,438,611, 843 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............- 1,082,097,360] 1, 102,493,179) 1,141,110,017) 1,149,175, 118] 1,183, 723,359 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Common stocks................- 64-8 64-8 71-9 106-9 103-1 109-6 

PreterredsStOCKS,.. scsi eels sige reals 60-5 63-0 66-5 83-2 82-5 81-9 
(1) Index of interest rates.......... 119-8 108-6 105-4 95-0 93-9 93-9 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

MIDORI acre nc, s aiatieio ae 69-4 70°3 70-6 76-7 77-8 79-8 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family bud- . 

POG Ve St Rs Sana Bin: 8 heed suas 17-59 17-76 17-81 20-21 20-46 20-60 
(*) Business failures, numiber..:.::.|....-.....00c-]eccccceccecsee 275 292 295 246 
(*) Business failures, liabilities. $ |........... 0... [..cceeeeeeeees 6,299,775 4,198,418 6,994,011 3,110,539 
(2) Employment, Index num- 

ber, Employers’ pay-roll 

figures.” io. sock: ciaeeye 91-6 99-1 103-0 101-7 108-5 112-9 
() (*) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union mem- 

Lovo eo) Pe ae 3 NE eS A 21-1 18-6 18-3 17-0 13-8 10-8 
Pitiia gration To0. 5.5. 2s cect ee tees Tete els os tne oa ek as a eee 1,480 2,090 3,267 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 

freight! Ve. er eee. cars 159, 697 168,715 222, 639 185, 830 186, 650 238, 966 

(®) Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings....... $ LOY. 15) ET Ae 15, 290, 993 TS COGTOLOIG ces ce eee 17,169, 986 

(7) Operating expenses....... Sv tbs Aire oe SE Ne 13,110,517 14,532,584 14,656, 926 15,257,439 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, gross earnings........ IP ees. ee 11,442,456 13.560, 582 11,418, 882 14, 413, 987 14,893,308 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, operating expenses, . 
BUILINGR: coy ecieeisein ae ore Sterne ates: 7, 765, 829 8,785,957 10, 554, 873 10,210, 274 9,907,554 

Steam railways, freight in 

TONATIUO Sia: s. Aes eters nae Since aaa ks en See oie o 9G Steere sere 2,805, 241,837] 2,223,673,543] 2,238, 632,341] 2,633, 162, 904 
Building permits............... ee os 7,397,984 7,992, 815! 7,510, 745 15,440,281 11,791,478 
(8) Contracts awarded......... $ 12,738,300 22,419,000 24, 642,200 20, 299, 100 24,542,300 30,310,500 
Mineral Production— 

Pigarowe: . . sa sehs «hehe cee tons]: ase ects > 13 , 862 14, 292 35,592 38, 293 46,360 

Steel ingots and castings..... Conse. iaeebareehe's 20, 969 28, 337; 57,598 56,101 71, 740 

HMOrro Alloy s.c bie... ecwses cae CONS! sc awe 1,814 1,911 4,467 3,530 3,087 

Coal oe. IEC. ih HGNS| SPA Ne 1,194,346 1, 263 , 087 1, 164,498 1, 274, 857 1,315,420 
Crude petroleum imports...... Pr PR et U a sin Ae 61,840,000 93, 140,000 58,970,000 69.390, 000 74,970,000 
Rubber imports............... FDS. | ccs hos cuentas 5,493,000 2,761,000 3, 829,000 3,016,000 4, 766, 000 
Cotton importaeis.). ecb Nhisy'| Petes ee oease 12,224,000 15,451,000 10,152,000 12,343,000 15, 786,000 
Wool, raw imports............ ACT Pees en an aoe 429,000 323,000 1,131,000 794,000 841,000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

Himba. clercreseth. sata. bei fs] 15. Freesiacee. 100,407,578} 109,055,115) 113,892,534) 167,325,995) 159,239,447 
Flour production.............. Dbl sa] aarti sl « is  « s sceeerner 1,812,457 1,086, 272 1,170,025 1, 739.375 
(*)Sugar manufactured......... I joy tg Ds Ps Se ee 61.612, 767 124,419. 989 27,184,000 67,077,000 108,558,000 
Footwear production.......... Pairs); <-- cterew sae sis 1,133, 534 1, 254, 696) 984 , 924 1,064, 192 1,124,798 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average....... Ke. WANS tlacdktas . Solna 46,199,000 46, 244,000 47,910,000 49,751,000 50,514,000 
Sales of insurance,............. OF ls sc Brarenan Te oes 46,951,000 38, 615,000 40,816,000 49,578,000 46,382,000 
NG6weprint..o.-2s ec ee ee aes CONS ive crags a's or ene 165,170 175, 640 184,340 184,760 201,700 
Automobiles, passenger............|sceeeeceeeeees 2,024 886 4,552 4,225 3,527 
(3°)Index of physical volume 

of business?0 ih eae tee ledaseey teens « 111-2 117-3 131-2 129-5 136-5 
Industrial production. dooce «cccioe el ous aihs he. ale ours 119-0 125-0 141-7 137-7 155-5 
Manutacturing* sree oe cn soot te comet + re 2 118-5 117-7 124-0 127-8 139-7 

(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (*) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 

(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. (7) Including lines east of Quebec. 

(*) Bradstreet (8) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(4) Figures for end of previous months. 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending January 30, 1932, and corresponding previous periods 

(*°) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending December 31, December 5 and January 31, 1931, also December 
31 and December 5, 1930. 

(©) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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corresponding month of the past three years, 
although weather conditions had proved more 
favourable for outside building than for many 
winters. The number of men required for 
relief undertakings was also less than formerly. 
A sharp reduction was registered in the work 
of the women’s section, fewer workers being 
placed both at domestic employment and 
day work. 


In Saskatchewan, few men were availing 
themselves of the opportunity of going out 
under the Farm Relief Scheme. This was 
partly due to the fact that many of the men 
were not warmly enough clad, and also, that 
few men seemed to be looking for that class 
of work. A few bushmen were sent out from 
Prince Albert to Prairie River, and placements 
in lumber camps were also made from York- 
ton, but these were the only orders received. 
Construction was quiet, and a large number 
of applicants still remaind unplaced. Relief 
camps remained open and some _ workers 
sought employment there. Improvement was 
recorded in the Women’s Section, with a steady 
demand for farm domestics and housekeepers. 


Very few registrations or vacancies were 


reported in farming in the Province of 
Alberta, and little improvement was looked 
for before spring. Conditions in logging were 
_ fairly good, with a few orders listed. Mines 
at Drumheller and Lethbridge were operating 
only a few days per week, but at Edmonton 
the majority were working steadily with a fair 
demand for men. Manufacturing industries 
continued quiet. Construction, both building 
and railroad, was inactive, and no new pro- 
jects of any kind were in sight. Relief work 
in rotation was still being provided by the 
different communities for general labour. 
Business of every kind was slack, and 
practically all wholesale and retail establish- 
ments were working with skeleton staffs. 
There was only a small demand for maids and 
casual women domestic workers, with an in- 
crease of registered applicants. 


Farming in the Province of British Colum- 
bia was exceptionally quiet, and little orchard 
work was being done owing to the extremely 
cold weather. The outlook in the logging in- 
dustry in some sections appeared more 
promising, but little active work was in 
evidence at the end of January. Mining re- 
ported no new activity. Manufacturing 
generally was quiet, but a few small sawmills 
were in operation at Cranbrook. General 
building construction remained slack, and un- 
employment relief work in some centres had 


ceased, the more destitute cases being cared. 


for by direct relief. Snow shovelling, at 


Vancouver, had helped the situation some- 
what, but only for a very limited time. Long- 
shoremen secured some work at New West- 
minster, but quietness prevailed at Vancouver 
and Prince Rupert, although the machine shop 
at the drydock in the latter city was fairly 
busy on repair work for fishermen and others. 
Trade was dull and collections slow. No 
improvement in conditions in the Women’s 
Domestic Section was reported. Few orders 
were received and a large surplus of applicants 
was available for all classes of work. 


The seasonal curtailment in 
employment registered at 
the beginning of January, 
1932, was rather larger than 
that reported on January 1, 1931, but approxi- 
mated the average loss indicated at the open- 
ing of the preceding ten years. Employment 
was at a lower level than on the same date in 
the years 1927-1931, although it was higher than 
on January 1 of any of the preceding six years 
of the record. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics tabulated returns from 7,832 firms 
whose payrolls declined from 904,492 persons 
on December 1, to 835,960 at the begining of 
January. Reflecting this contraction, the in- 
dex (based upon the 1926 average as 100) 
stood at 91-6 on January 1, 1932, as com- 
pared with 99-1 in the preceding month, and 
with 101-7, 111-2, 109-1, 100-7, 95-9, 90-7, 
84:9, 89°8, 87-3, 78-8, and 88-8 on the same 
date in 1931, 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921 respectively. 

All provinces recorded declines, those in 
Quebec and Ontario being most extensive. 
In the Maritime Provinces, the decrease took 
place chiefly in manufacturing and construc- 
tion, but logging and trade were also slacker. 
On the other hand, transportation showed 
seasonal improvement with the opening of 
the winter ports. In Quebec, manufacturing, 
construction and _ transportation reported 
especially pronounced losses, but the trend 
was also unfavourable in mining and logging, 
while improvement was noted in retail trade. 
In Ontario, manufacturing, construction and 
transportation registered the greatest losses, 
and there were smaller declines in logging, 
mining and communications. Retail trade, 
on the other hand, recorded a slight advance. 
In the Prairie Provinces, construction re- 
ported the most noteworthy decrease, but 
manufacturing and transportation also showed 
important losses; in addition, mining, com- 
munications, services and wholesale trade were 
slacker, while logging indicated seasonally in- 
creased activity. In British Columbia, lum- 
ber, vegetable. food, electric current and non- 
ferrous metal factories, logging and construc- 
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tion recorded decided curtailment, while there 
were small gains in transportation and min- 
ing. 

There were contractions in seven of the 
sight cities for which separate tabulations 
are made, firms in Montreal, Quebec City, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver reporting reduced employment, 
while heightened activity was indicated in 
Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities as 
a result of work undertaken for the relief of 
unemployment. In Montreal, important de- 
clines were noted in transportation, construc- 
tion and manufacturing, while retail trade 
was seasonally busier. In Quebec City, manu- 
facturers reported losses in employment, and 
construction and transportation were also 
slacker. In Toronto, there were contractions 
in manufacturing and also in construction and 
transportation, but retail trade reported con- 
siderable improvement. In Ottawa, manu- 
factures and construction indicated seasonal 
curtailment, and trade also afforded less 
employment. In Hamilton, manufacturing 
and transportation showed reduced activity, 
while highway construction and services re- 
ported improvement. In Windsor and the 
adjacent Border Cities, manufacturing was 
seasonally dull, but unemployment relief works 
resulted in a large gain in construction. In 
Winnipeg, manufactures registered declines, 
but construction showed improvement. In 
Vancouver, employment in manufactures, 
construction and trade showed a falling-off 
since the preceding month, while other groups 
did not report much change. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows contractions in all groups except retail 
trade, the losses in manufacturing, construc- 
tion and transportation being most note- 
worthy. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of January, 1932. 


The slackness which generally 


TRADE occurs in a number of trades 
UNION and industries with the 
REPORTS winter season was in evidence 


during December, according 
to reports received from 1,874 local trades 
unions, and although the falling-off from 
November was not as large as in 1980 the un- 
employment percentage at the end of Decem- 
ber was the highest yet recorded. Tihe report- 
ing locals had a combined membership of 
188,553 persons, of whom 89,713 were without 
work at the end of the month, a percentage of 
21-1, in contrast with 18-6 per cent of idle- 
ness at the end of November and with 17-0 
per cent in December, 1930. Alli provinces 
except Manitoba and New Brunswick shared 


in the unfavourable situation shown in com- 
parison with November, the decline in Que- 
bec, which was 7 per cent and chiefly due to — 
slackness among garment workers, being the 
largest. The unemployment increases in the 
other provinces were from 0°6 per cent to 2:5 
per cent. Manitoba unions reported 1-8 per 
cent more employment, and New Brunswick 
a nominal gain of less than 1 per cent. 
Higher percentages of unemployment were 
reported by unions in all provinces when com- 
parison is made with December, 1930, the in- 
creases in Quebec and Nova Scotia being the 
largest. Under this comparison lumbering 
and fishing were the only industrial groups to 
show improved conditions, whereas the manu- 
facturing industries and building construction 
showed the largest declines. 

In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in greater detail on the unemploy- 


ment situation among local trade unions at 
the close of December, 19381. 


During the month of Decem- 


EMPLOYMENT ber, 1931, the offices of the 
OFFICE Employment Service of Can- 
REPORTS ada made 37,021 references of 

persons to positions and 
effected a total of 35,747 placements. Of 
these, placements in regular employment. 


numbered 14,343, of which 11,544 were of men 
and 2,799 of women, while placements in 
casual employment numbered 21,404. The 
offices of the Service also received notification 
of 36,867 vacancies during the period under 
review, of which 29,969 were for men and 6,898 
for women. Applications for employment: 
were registered from 45,104 men and 8,781 
women, a total of 53,885. Compared with the 
preceding month and also with December a 
year ago, a decrease was shown in the volume 
of business transacted, the records for Novem- 
ber, 1931, showing 44,113 vacancies offered, 
71,483 applications made and 43,326 place- 
ments effected, while in December, 1930, 
there were recorded 55,675 vacancies, 74,171 
applications for work and 54,751 placements in 
regular and casual employment. In another 
section of this issue will be found a detailed 
statement of the work of the offices for the 
month of December, 1931, and also for the. 
quarterly period, October to December. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau’ of Statistics, the 
CONTRACTS value of permits issued in 61 
AWARDED cities in Canada _ during 


December, 1931, was $7,397,- 
984 as compared with $7,992,815 in the preced~ 
ing month, and with $15,440,281 in December, 
1930. 


Fesruary, 1932 


The MacLean Building Review states that 
new construction contracts for January show 
an increase of thirteeen per cent over the 
December figures. The total for the past 
month was $12,738,300. Of this total, $4,944,- 
900 was for business buildings; $4,720,500 was 
for engineering purposes; $2,700,500 was for 
residential buildings, and $372,400 was for in- 
dustrial purposes. The apportionment of con- 
tracts awarded during January, 1932, by prov- 
inces was as follows: Ontario, $6,347,100; 
Quebec, $2,820,400; British Columbia, $1,249,- 
100; Alberta, $1,139,900; Saskatchewan, $536,- 
600; New Brunswick, $309,700; Manitoba, 
$229,500; Nova Scotia, $86,000; Prince Edward 
Island, $20,000. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year are shown in the table on 
page 118. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, In a review of the business situation in 
Canada during the past year, states as follows: 
“Reactionary tendencies were predominant 
during 1931, continuing the economic depres- 
sion in evidence for more than two years. 
During the early months moderate improve- 
ment was shown, but the marked decline cul- 
minating so far as the year was concerned 
in December, led to low levels in industrial 
production and security prices. The decline 
in bond prices was one of the chief reaction- 
ary factors in the latter part of the year. A 
constructive development was the moderate 
strengthening in commodity prices during the 
last quarter. 

The index of industrial production showed 
a decline in December compared with the pre- 
ceding month, gains in manufacturing and min- 
ing being offset by declines in forestry and 
construction.” 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 


Coal—In December, Canadian coal mines 
produced 1,194,346 tons, a falling-off of 26-2 
per cent from the 1926-1930 average for the 
month of 1,618,763 tons. Compared with the 
corresponding month of 1930, the decline was 
only 7 per cent. The December output con- 
sisted of 750,683 tons of bituminous coal, 
390,576 tons of lignite coal, and 53,087 tons of 
sub-bituminous coal. Mines in Nova Scotia 
produced 375,773 tons; in New Brunswick, 
19,197 tons; in Saskatchewan, 102,663 tons; in 
Alberta, 508,900 tons; and in British Columbia, 
187,813 tons. 

Coal imported into Canada during Decem- 
ber amounted to 1,025,187 tons as compared 
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with the five-year average for the month of 
1,466,605 tons. Anthracite imports during the 
month declined to 179,875 tons and included 
168,655 tons from the United States and 
11,220 tons from Great Britain. Receipts of 
bituminous coal consisted of 828,501 tons 
from the United States and 16,080 tons from 
Great Britain. Lignite imports were recorded 
at 721 tons cleared through British Columbia 
ports, 

Canadian coal exports continued at a low 
level and amounted to 42,407 tons, or 6-14 
per cent below the average for December in 
the past five years. The December exports 
were consigned to the United States, New- 
foundland, Alaska, Brazil, Great Britain, 
France, St. Pierre and Miquelon, the Nether- 
lands, Greece and Cuba. 

Based on output, imports and exports data, 
the tonnage of coal made available for con- 
sumption in December totalled 2,177,126 tons, 
a decline of 26-8 per cent from the 1926-1930 
average for the month of 2,975,373 tons. Dur- 
ing the month under review the United States 
supplied 45-8 per cent of the coal made avail- 
able for use, Canada, 52-9 per cent and Great 
Britain, 1-3 per cent. 

Output during the calendar year 1931 
amounted to 12,211,699 tons as against 14,881,- 
324 tons in 1930 and 17,496,557 tons in 1929. 
Imports into Canada totalled 13,531,831 tons 
made up of 3,178,141 tons of anthracite coal, 
10,347,280 tons of bituminous coal and 6,410 
tons of lignite coal. Exports during the year 
included 336,302 tons of bituminous coal, and 
23,551 tons of lignite coal. Canada’s coal 
supply for the year was computed at 25,383,- 
677 tons; in 1930, the total was 31,876,886 
tons. 


A summary of Canadian 


EXTERNAL Trade prepared by _ the 
TRADE Department of National 

Revenue shows that in De- 
cember, 1931, the merchandise entered for 


consumption amounted to $40,289,795 as com- 
pared with $46,911,012 in the preceding month, 
and with $60,337,934 in December, 1930. The 
chief imports in December, 1931, were: Non- 
metallic minerals and products, $7,208,743; 
Iron and its products, $5,881,087; Agricultural 
and vegetable products, mainly foods, $5,769,- 
899. 

The merchandise exported during Decem- 
ber, 1931, amounted to $53,255,476 as com- 
pared with $57,486,950 in the preceding month 
and with $66,819,668 in December, 1930. The 
chief exports in December, 1931, were; Agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$19,958,479; Wood, wood products and paper, 
$13,974,194; Non-ferrous metals and their pro- 
ducts, $6,890,961. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
January, 1982, showed a decline from the 
previous month, a similar decline appearing 
in the number of workers involved, due 
largely to the fact that only eleven strikes or 
lockouts were recorded as compared with 
fourteen the preceding month. In comparison 
with figures for January, 1931, an increase was 
recorded in the number of strikes and lock- 
outs which occurred, a corresponding increase 
appearing in the number of workers involved 
and in the time loss incurred. There were in 
existence during the month eleven disputes, 
involving 1,044 workers, and resulting in a 
time loss of 10,729 working days, as compared 
with fourteen disputes, involving 1,258 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 15,649 
working days in December. In January, 1931, 
there were on record nine disputes, involving 
768 workers, and resulting in a time loss of 
7,558 working days. At the end of the month 
there were on record six disputes involving 
approximately 340 workers. These figures do 
not include those strikes and lockouts in 
which employment conditions were no longer 
affected but which had not been formally 
called off by the union. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in sixty-nine cities was lower at $7.68 
for the beginning of January as compared with 
$7.85 for December, 1931; $9.86 for January, 
1931; $11.88 for January, 1930; $11.30 for 
January, 1929; $11.03 for January, 1922; $16.92 
for June, 1920 (the peak); $15.30 for January, 
1920; and $7.73 for January, 1914. The most 
important change was a substantial fall in the 
price of eggs. The prices of fresh and salt 
pork, bacon, lard, cheese, evaporated apples 
and tea were also lower. The prices of beef, 
butter and potatoes were slightly higher. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $17.59 at the 
beginning of January, as compared with $17.76 
for December, 1931; $20.21 for January, 1931; 
$22.17 for January, 1930; $21.55 for January, 
1929; $21.52 for January, 1922; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the peak) ; $24.15 for January, 1920; and 
$14.49 for January, 1914. Fuel and rent were 
practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 was again 
lower at 69-4 for January, as compared with 
70-3 for December, 1931; 76-7 for January, 


1931; 95-3 for January, 1930; 94 for January, 
1929; 97-1 for January 1922; 164-3 for May, 
1920 (the peak); 149-4 for January, 1920; and 
64-9 for January, 1914. In the classification 
according to chief component materials five 
of the eight main groups were lower, two were 
higher and one was unchanged. The groups 
which declined were: the Animals and their 
Products group, because of lower prices for 
steers, cured meats, milk, butter, cheese and 
eggs, which more than offset higher prices for 
calves, hogs, lambs and canned salmon; the 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, owing 
mainly to reduced quotations for maple 
lumber and sulphite pulp; the Iron and its 
Products groups, because of lower prices for 
steel tank plates and automobile body plates; 
the Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products 
group, due to declines in the prices of domestic 
coal, sulphur and building stone; and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group, because 
of declines in the prices of certain tanning 
materials and white and red lead. The Vege- 
tables and Vegetable Products group was 
slightly higher, advances in the prices of 
oats, rye, oatmeal, rolled oats, coffee and 
onions more than offsetting lower prices for 
flax, barley, wheat, flour, bran and shorts. The 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products group 
was also higher, due to advances in the prices 
of tin, copper and copper wire which more 
than offset lower prices for aluminium, lead 
and silver. The Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group was unchanged, advances in 
the prices of certain manufactured cottons and 
of silk thread offsetting declines in the prices 
of raw jute, raw silk, raw wool and woollen 
blankets. 


Reduction in Number of Industrial Accidents 
in Ontario in 1931 


The summary figures for workmen’s com- 
pensation in Ontario for the year 1931 shows a 
total of 52,894 accidents reported to the Board 
during the year, a decrease of 16,373 from the 
accidents during the prior year. The fatal 
accidents numbered 339, as compared with 520 
during 1930. 

The total benefits awarded during the year 
amounted to $6,021,329.10, as compared with 
$7,423,018 during 1930, the 1931 figures being 
made up of $4,960,629 for compensation and 
$1,060,763 for medical aid. Taking a basis of 
300 working days this would show average 
daily benefits awarded of $20,071 requiring an 
average of 772 cheques per day. There was a 
decrease in the average number of new claims 
reported daily from 231 in 1930 to 176 in 1931. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


[TD URING the month of January an appli- 

cation for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act was received in the Department 
of Labour from the Hull Electric Company. 
The dispute arose in connection with a pro- 
posed 10 per cent wage reduction, the em- 
ployees concerned, 82 in number, being motor- 
men, conductors, trackmen, etc., members of 
Division No. 591, Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America. At the close of the month confer- 
ences were being held by departmental 
officials with the representatives of the em- 
ployees and the general manager of the com- 
pany, looking to an amicable settlement of 
the dispute without the necessity of board 
procedure. 

Reference was made in the January issue 
of the Lasour GaAzETTE, page 15, to the estab- 
lishment of a board to deal with a dispute 
between the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany and certain of its employees being 
clerks, freight handlers and station employees 
and various subsidiary groups. On January 
19 the board was completed by the appoint- 
ment of the Honourable Mr. Justice R. A. E. 
Greenshields, of Montreal, P.Q., as third mem- 
ber and chairman, the appointment being 
made by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other board mem- 
bers, Mr. Errol M. McDougall, K.C., and 
Professor J. T. Culliton, both of Montreal, 
nominees of the company and employees, 
respectively. The dispute relates to a pro- 
posed 10 per cent wage reduction directly 
affecting 5,000 employees. Board hearings 
were in progress at the close of the month. 

The January issue of the Lasour GazETTE 
contained the texts of the majority and 
minority reports of the Board of Conciliation 
_ and Investigation which dealt with a dispute 
between the Winnipeg Electric Company and 
certain of its employees being motormen, con- 
ductors, busmen, mechanical department em- 
ployees, trackmen and gas work employees, 
members of the Street Railway Employees’ 
Units of the One Big Union. The board con- 
sisted of Mr. W. J. Christie, of Winnipeg, 
chairman, and Messrs, Ernest T. Leech, K.C., 
and R. B. Russell, both of Winnipeg, repre- 
senting the company and employees, respec- 
tively. The report of the board, which was 
signed by the chairman and Mr. Leech, sup- 
ported the employer’s request for a 10 per 
cent wage reduction. The company indicated 
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its willingness to accept the board’s award, 
which was, however, rejected by the men. 
Direct negotiations were subsequently re- 
opened and continued for some weeks. A 
settlement not having been reached on Janu- 
ary 7, the street railway employees voted five 
to one in favour of a strike. At this stage 
the threatened tie-up was averted by the 
intervention of His Worship the Mayor of 
Winnipeg. Mr. M. S. Campbell, Chief Con- 
of the Department, also 
spent some days in Winnipeg and was in close 
touch with the Mayor and with both sides to 
the dispute. Negotiations proceeded from 
time to time and on January 27 word reached 
the Department that the gas work employees 
had made a separate agreement with the com- 
pany accepting the 10 per cent reduction 
commencing February 1. A couple of days 
later the Department was notified that an 
agreement had been reached between repre- 
sentatives of the Winnipeg Electric Company 
and its street railway employees, under the 
terms of which the men are to work eight 
hours per day from December 1 to April 30 
at the 10 per cent wage reduction, and seven 
hours per day from May 1 to November 30 
at 34 per cent reduction, making an average 
wage decrease for the year of approximately 
6 per cent. When a copy of the agreement 
is received in the Department a summary will 
be given in the section of the Lasour GazETTE 
regarding Industrial Agreements. 


Reference was also made in the January 
issue of the LaBour Gazette to an application 
for the establishment of a Conciliation Board 
received from certain employees of the Winni- 
peg Electric Company, being members of 
Locals Nos. 1037 and 435 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. A wage 
reduction of 10 per cent proposed by the 
company and directly affectiny 67 employees 
was stated to be the cause of the dispute. 
The Chief Conciliation Officer of the Depart- 
ment, Mr. M. S. Campbell, discussed this 
matter with the parties concerned in Winnipeg 
and as a result of his mediation direct negotia- 
tions took place at which a three-year agree- 
ment was reached providing for reductions 
effective February 1, 1932, as follows: 10 per 
cent in the wages of men whose employment 
is continuous in character, and 7 per cent in 
the wages of men subject to lay-off from 
time to time, the understanding being that 
one-half of this reduction in wage rate shall 
be restored for the year commencing February 


-1, 1933, and the other half restored on Febru- 
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ary 1, 1934, “ provided, however, that if during 
January, 1933, or January, 1934, general con- 
ditions are such that in the opinion of the 
company this restoration is not warranted, 
the company may notify the organization that 
such restoration will not be made; whereupon 
the wage scale for the ensuing year shall be 
determined by conference and mutual agree- 
ment or otherwise.” The application was 
thereupon withdrawn by the employees. 
The wage dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and subsidiary railways on the one hand 
and their locomotive engineers, locomotive 
firemen and hostlers, conductors, trainmen 
and yardmen, and _ telegraphers, assistant 
agents and linemen on the other hand, was 
amicably settled on February 4 following 


SETTLEMENTS OF DISPUTES AS 
CANADA AND THE 


URING the closing months of 1931 the 
railway companies proposed to rep- 
resentatives of various employees’ organi- 
zations that reductions in rates of wages speci- 
fied in the agreements should be made owing 
to the decreases in traffic and in operating in- 
come. Previously reductions in numbers em- 
ployed had been made as traffic decreased, 
and during the spring and summer months 
arrangements were made to reduce the num- 
ber of hours worked in order to spread em- 
ployment over as many as possible of the 
staff, those on the mileage basis voluntarily 
agreeing to reduce the mileage run per month 
in order to afford some work to engine and 
train crew employees on the spare list or laid 
off. 

In July, on the two principal railways in 
Canada, the salaries of officials were reduced 
ten per cent, and office employees not under 
union agreements were laid off three days per 
month without pay, thus effecting a ten per 
cent decrease in expenses for salaries. In 
October the railway companies proposed to the 
representatives of the employees in engine, 
train and telegraph service that a ten per cent 
deduction from pay on the existing rates 
under agreements should be made for a limited 
time, or that the wage rates in the agreements 
should be revised to effect a ten per cent re- 


- duction in rates. 


No agreement being reached the case was 
referred to a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, the report of which, dated 
November 30, 1931, with a minority report, 


appeared in the Lasour Gazerre, December,,. 


1931, pages 1293-1300. The Board recom- 


several weeks’ negotiations between the rail- 
way officials and the representatives of the 
employees. A Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation dealt with this dispute, the text 
of the board’s findings appearing at page 1293 
of the December issue of the Lasour Gazette. 
The agreement gives effect in principle to the 
board’s recommendation and provides for a 
10 per cent deduction from each employee’s 
pay cheque, the basic rate of pay to remain 
unchanged and the agreement to become 
effective as from December 1, 1931 (not 
November 15 as recommended by the board), 
and to continue in force until January 31, 
1933, unless business conditions have not suffi- 
ciently improved. Particulars concerning this 
settlement will be found in the article follow- 
ing. 


TO WAGES ON RAILWAYS IN 
UNITED STATES 


mended a decrease in wage rates effective from 
November 15 and the minority report, by the 
member nominated by representatives of the 
employees, recommended against any change. 


The railway companies accepted the award 
of the Board, and made the deduction for the 
second half of November from the pay cheques 
of the employees, pending the result of negoti- 
ations for a new wage scale. The represent- 
atives of the employees contended that the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act  pro- 
hibited a change in wages until the Board had 
reported, and an opinion from the Depart- 
ment of Justice was secured upholding this 
contention (Lasour Gazette, January, 1982, 
page 16). 

Negotations between the railway officials 
and representatives of the employees finally 
resulted in an agreement providing for a ten 
per cent deduction from each employee’s pay 
cheque from December 1, 1931, to January 31, 
1933, basic rates of pay to be unchanged, the 
railways to notify the employees on December . 
1, 1932, if business conditions indicated that 
they would be unable to pay the full basic 
rates after January, so that negotiations might 
be carried on. The deduction from the pay 
for the second half of November was refunded 
to the employees. The text of the agreement 
foliows:— 


AGREEMENT 


The parties hereto agree to give effect, in 
principle, to the recommendation of the board 
of conciliation and investigation, in its report 
to the Minister of Labour, dated November 31, 
1931, to the extent that 


(a) Ten per cent, shall be deducted from 
each employee’s pay cheques; 
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(b) Basic rates of pay, as specified in the 
various schedules, shall remain in effect; 

(c) This agreement shall be effective from 
December 1, 1931, to January 31, 1933, but if, 
on or after December 1, 1932, business con- 
ditions have not so improved as to enable the 
railways to terminate the agreement at J anuary 
31, 1933, notice to that effect will be given to 
the representatives of the employees, upon which 
the parties to this agreement will confer further 
and agree to make every reasonable effort to 
bring the matter to a conclusion before January 
Bea Rie ; 

The 10 per cent wage deduction made from 
each employee’s wages for services performed 
between November 16 and November 30, 1931, 
inclusive, shall be refunded to each employee on 
the payroll for the second pay period from the 
date of the agreement. 

It is agreed that, in the event of any disputes 
arising in future in respect to proposed re- 
visions of any, or all, of. the agreements which 
shall be referred to boards of conciliation and 
investigation under the provisions of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, retroactive 
effect shall not, except by mutual agreement, be 
given to the recommendations of such boards 
beyond the date the disputes are finally dealt 
with by the boards and copies of their reports 
have been delivered through the registrar of 
boards of conciliation and investigation to the 
parties affected. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
had applied for a Board to deal with a dis- 
pute as to a proposed ten per cent reduction 
in rates of pay for clerks, freight handlers, 
station employees, and similar employees in 
its stores department, on wharfs and in steam- 
ships service. A Board was established as 
mentioned in the previous article and began 
the inquiry on January 28, 1982. 
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Settlement in United States 


In the United States the railway companies 
having proposed reductions in wages, the Rail- 
way Labour Executives’ Association, represent- 
ing the officers of twenty-one railway labour 
organizations, met a committee of railway 
presidents during December to discuss the 
matter. The railway presidents pointed out 
that unless agreements were reached as to 
reductions it would be necessary to proceed 
under the provisions of the Railway Labour 
Act, 1926 (Lasour Gazerrr, August, 1926, 
page 792), which provides for negotiations fol- 
lowed by mediation or arbitration, and finally 
for an emergency board to be appointed by 
the President if no settlement be reached in 
the case of any dispute. 

On January 31, an agreement was signed 
providing for a ten per cent deduction from 
each employee’s pay cheque for the twelve 
months from February 1, 1932, to January 31, 
1933. The union representatives secured the 
concession of two conditions: first, that cer- 
tain notices of fifteen per cent reduction 
should be withdrawn; second, that the rail- 
ways should undertake certain measures re- 
garding employment. The latter proposal in- 
volved measures for attempting to place motor 
bus and truck service on a fairer basis, and 
that a joint committee should be appointed 
to study the unions’ proposals for retirement 
insurance, workmen’s compensation and a dis- 
missal wage, and for the establishment of 
regional employment bureaus. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1932 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during January was 
eleven, as compared with fourteen the pre- 
ceding month. A corresponding increase ap- 
peared in the number of workers involved 
and in the time loss incurred. In comparison 
with the figures for January, 1931, a slight in- 
crease was recorded in the number of strikes 
and lockouts, the number of workers in- 
volved and the time loss incurred showing a 
similar increase. 











Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 

* Jan 1032... 11 1,044 10, 729 

Dec., 1931.. 14 1,258 15,649 

Jan., 1931... 9 768 7,558 





* Preliminary figures. 
40648—23 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration, and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are included in the published record only 
when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘minor dis- 
putes.” 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature, In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


Six disputes, involving approximately 450 
workers, were carried over from December, and 
five disputes commenced during January. Of 
the eleven disputes in progress during the 
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month, five were recorded as terminated, one 
being in favour of the employer involved 
and four resulting in compromises. At the 
end of January, therefore, there were six 
disputes recorded as strikes or lockouts, 
namely: lumber workers, Campbell River, 
B.C.; lumber workers, Nipigon District, Ont.; 
coal miners, Robb, Alta.; compositors, Sask- 
atoon, Sask.; women’s clothing factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont.; and bricklayers and carpenters, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

_ The record does not include minor disputes 
‘such as are recorded in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation had been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to six uch disputes, namely: motion 
picture projectionists, Ottawa, Ont., Feb. 23, 
1931, one employer; photo engravers, Toronto, 
Ont., Mar. 23, 1931, one employer; photo 
engravers, Toronto, Ont., May 4, 1931, one 
employer; motion picture projectionists, Mon- 
treal P.Q., Aug. 27, 1931, one employer; saw- 
mill workers, Barnet, B.C., Sept. 23, 1931, 
one employer; and cooks and waiters, Edmon- 
ton, Alta., Sept. 29, 1931. 


A dispute reported in the press as a strike 
occurred on January 28, 1932, when waitresses 
in one restaurant in Toronto ceased work in 
protest against a reduction in wages, stated 
to be the third reduction in little more than 
a year, but returned to work within a few 
minutes when the employer agreed to recon- 
sider the new rate. As a result a satisfactory 
settlement was reached. As no time was lost 
it is not included in the record. 

A cessation of work, reported in the press 
as a strike, in an automobile manufacturing 
establishment in Oshawa, Ont., occurred on 
January 4, 19382. It appears that the employ- 
ees objected to a new scale of piece rates as 
being too low, and it was agreed with the 
management that work would not proceed for. 
a day in order that a satisfactory schedule 
might be drawn up. The dispute is, therefore, 
not included in the record. 


Fishermen at North Sydney, N.S., ceased 
operations for the season on January 9, 1932, 
when the prices offered by the dealers were 
reduced by approximately one cent per pound 
as stocks in store were large and the demand 
was very light. It is stated that the fishing 
season was nearly over and the fishermen’s 
union did not call a strike. 


The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement :— 


Lumper Worxers (Fariters & Bucxers), 
CAMPBELL River, B.C.—This dispute, which 
began on December 3, 1931, to secure an in- 
crease 1n wages, was reported as umterminated 
at the end of January. 


Lumser Workers, Nipicon District, Ont.— 
At the end of January no termination to this 
strike had been reported. As stated in the 
Lasour Gazette for December this was the 
second stoppage that month. The employer, 
in order to deliver wood contracted for, agreed 
to an increase in wages demanded at the time 
of the first stoppage on December 4, raising 
the rate from $2.50 per cord to $3 and from 
$26 per month to $35. While a new scale of 
wages was demanded at the time of the second 
stoppage, it appears from later reports that 
the chief cause was the objection on the part 
of the strikers to the employment of certain 
workers, some of whom had not joined in the 
first strike, and of others who had been en- 
gaged during the dispute or after, and who 
apparently refused to join the union, the 
Lumber and Agricultural Workers Industrial 
Union of Canada. Some of these were driven 
from the camp and their alleged assailants 
were arrested, but were acquitted for lack of 
evidence. The employer reported that he ex- 
pected to close the camp. 


Coat Miners, Ross, Atta—At the end of 
January this dispute, which began on Decem- 
ber 14, was reported to be unterminated, but 
the employer had replaced the strikers suffi- 
ciently to operate the mine. The union in- 
volved, the Mine Workers’ Union of Canada, 
was collecting funds to maintain the strikers 
and to defend some twelve or fourteen women 
arrested in connection with picketing. 


Women’s CiotrHi1na Facrory Workers, 
Toronto, Ont.—This dispute, an alleged lock- 
out, began on November 19, 1931, when two 
employers instituted changes in methods of 
work which involved the discharge of certain 
workers, claimed to be in violation of their 
agreement. It was terminated in one factory 
on January 18 and in the other on January 
23, by the return of a substantial number of 
the workers involved. Wages and working 
conditions are reported to be the same as 
before the dispute, but not under a union 
agreement. It is not reported that the union 
has called off the dispute or was a party to 
any settlement. The agreement in force prior 
to the dispute terminated on January 1, 1932. 


Compositors (News & Jos), SasxKaroon, 
SasK.—At the end of January, twenty-one out 
of the forty-four workers involved in this dis- 
pute, which began on December 14, 1931, were 
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reported to be still involved. The employees 
had refused a reduction in wages on the 
termination of the agreement and had been 
partly replaced. During the month a number 
of the compositors returned to work with the 
permission of the union under open shop con- 
ditions, but the union declared the dispute to 
be unterminated. 

Morton Picrurg PRoJECTIONISTS, EDMONTON, 
Auta.—The four projectionists involved in this 
dispute, which began on November 14, 1981, 
resumed work on January 4, 1932, under work- 
ing conditions and hours the same as before 
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the dispute, but at lower wages. The em- 
ployer, it is reported, had previously proposed: 
a reduction in wages, and in December, wages: 
being in arrears and the employer in financial} 
difficulties, the union offered to accept a re- 
duction from $65 per week to $50, but was in- 
formed that two other men had already been 
engaged to take the places of the four affected, 
and this arrangement could not be altered. 
Later the trustees for the creditors discharged 
three musicians and stage hands as not re- 
quired. The four projectionists were finally 
re-engaged as stated above. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1932 


Number} Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working 

involved days 





Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to January 


Logcine— 
Lumber workers, Campbell 36 
River, B.C. 
Lumber workers, Nipigon 100 


District, Ont. 


MINING, Non-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Robb, Alta........ 75 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Women’s clothing factory 200 


workers, Torento, Ont. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors (news and job), 44 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


SERVICE— 
Recreational— 
Motion picture projectionists, 4 
Edmonton, Alta. 


900 |Commenced Dec. 3, 1931; for increase in wages; 


unterminated. 


1,500 |Commenced Dee. 28, 1931; for dismissal of certain 


workers and for increase in wages; unterminated. 


1,800 |Commenced Dec. 12, 1931; against discharge of 


worker and charging for lamps, alleged to be in 
violation of agreement; unterminated, 


3,500 |Alleged lockout; commenced Nov. 19, 1931; re union 


wages and working conditions; terminated Jan, 
23, 1932; in favour of employer. 


800 |Alleged lockout; commenced Dec. 14, 1931; against 


decrease in wages; unterminated. 


4 |Alleged lockout; commenced Nov. 14, 1931; Wages 


in arrears and workers replaced at. reduced rates; 
terminated Jan. 4, 1932; compromise. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during January, 1932 


Minne, Non-rerrous SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Midlandvale, 180 
Alta. 
Coal miners, Coleman, Alta... 275 275 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 20 


workers (dressmakers), 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Women’s clothing factory 10 
workers, Toronto, Ont. 


ConstRucTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Bricklayers and carpenters, 100 
Vancouver, B. 


1,200 


540 |Commenced Jan. 21, 1932; against change in working 


conditions; terminated Jan. 23, 1932; compromise. 
Commenced Jan. 27, 1932; for change in working 
conditions; terminated Jan. 28, 1932; compromise, 


Commenced Jan. 21, 1932; against reduction in staff; 
terminated Jan. 30, 1932; compromise. 


Commenced Jan. 25, 1932; against reduction in piece 
rates; unterminated. 


Commenced Jan. 18, 1932; against reduction in 
wages; unterminated. 


ee EINES NETO | ORS 
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Coan Miners, MiptAnpvate, Auta—A ces- 
sation of work occurred on January 21, 1932, 
for three days, the miners objecting to an 
order that each car of coal loaded should be 
tagged by the miner. The tipple had burned 
down some time before and the temporary 
tipple had no provision for screens and scales. 
It had been arranged between the manage- 
ment and the union, the United Mine Workers 
of America, that the miners would work at 
day rates instead of by the ton, as under the 
agreement, while the temporary tipple was 
in use. The order to tag the cars was resented 
as a check up on the quantity and quality of 
the coal each miner produced at datal wages. 
The district president of the union, however, 
reached an agreement with the management 
that the cars should be tagged, but it is under- 
stood that an arrangement was made as to the 
number of cars per man expected and as to the 
quality of the coal. 


Coat Miners, Coreman, Auta—Employees 
in one colliery ceased work for one day to 
secure an equal division of the available 
work among the men, there not being orders 
for coal to employ all steadily. The manage- 
ment negotiated an arrangement more saitis- 
factory to the men and work was resumed 
next day. 

Women’s CxriotHina Factory WORKERS 
(DressMAKERS), Montreat, P.Q.—Pressers, 
fourteen in number, in a waist manufacturing 
factory ceased work when, as a result of a 
change to a contract system, six pressers were 
laid off. The establishment was picketed by 
the union to which the strikers belonged, the 
Industrial Union of Needle Trades Workers. 
As a result of negotiations between the parties, 
with the assistance of a conciliation officer of 
the Department of Labour, it was arranged. 
that the fourteen employees who ceased work 
should be reinstated and that the other six 
should be employed when staff was increased. 
Work was resumed on January 30. 


Women’s CLOTHING Factory WorKERS, 
Toronto, Ont—Employees, ten in number, 
ceased work as a result of a reduction in wages 
on January 25, 1932. The employer reports 
that the strikers were replaced, but that six 
of them returned to work. At the end of the 
month the establishment was being picketed. 


BRICKLAYERS AND CARPENTERS, VANCOUVER, 
B.C—As a result of a notice of reduction in 
wages, effective in three days, carpenters and 
bricklayers on one building ceased work as 
from January 18, 1932. The two carpenters’ 
unions having members on the job, the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners and 
the amalgamated Carpenters of Canada, 


claimed that they had agreements with the 
contractors’ association, to which the con- 
tractor involved belonged, which provided 
that notice of any change in conditions should 
be given prior to April first in any year, by 
sixty days and ninety days respectively. 
The contractors’ association had contended 
that these agreements had been broken in the 
spring of 1931 as the unions allowed their 
members to work for other contractors at less 
than union rates and had given notice of a 
reduction in wages. This led to a strike from 
July 2 to July 9, 1931, work being resumed 
when the contractors agreed to pay the agree- 
ment rate of $1 per hour pending further 
negotiations. The contractors’ association 
then gave sixty and ninety days’ notice of a 
reduction to 84 cents per hour, but the unions 
refused to accept these notices as being effect- 
ive prior to April 1, 1932, under the terms of 
the agreements. The bricklayers’ union 
claimed to have a verbal agreement with the 
contractors which provided for $1.85 per hour 
from June 1, 1929, subject to ninety days’ 
notice. The contractors’ association held that 
this arrangement had expired. Negotiations 
between the parties were brought about by 
the representative of the Department of 
Labour, but at the end of the month no settle- 
ment had been reached. Small numbers of 
carpenters and bricklayers on other buildings 
were similarly involved and a number of 
labourers were indirectly affected. Early in 
February work was resumed, the carpenters’ 
rate to be unchanged at $1 per hour until 
March 31, while the bricklayers’ rate was 
reduced from $1.35 per hour to $1.22. 


Unemployment Policy of Labour Movement 
in France 


At the 2ist national congress of the Con- 
federation of Labour, held at Paris last Sep- 
tember, resolutions were adopted in favour of 
a 40-hour five-day working week, paid vac- 
ations, the development of funds with a view 
to the establishment of unemployment insur- 
ance, the extension of the school period, and 
the lowering of the age limit for pensions. The 
Congress considered that these measures would 
insure the re-employment of large numbers 
now unemployed; would help to restore the 
purchasing power of the workers; and would 
tend to re-establish equilibrium between the 
supply and demand for labour, and so counter- 
act the existing tendency towards wage re- 
ductions. Other resolutions recommended im- 
provements in the facilities for labour dis- 
tribution, and the advance planning of public 
works. 
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RECENT STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. The annual review containing a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts in other countries is 
on page 149 of this issue. Information as to 
particular disputes is obtained for the most 
part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


Provisional figures for the year 1931 show 
the number of disputes beginning in the year 
as 419. The number of workers involved in 
all disputes in progress during the year was 
491,800 and the time loss for the year 6,985,- 
000 working days. The two largest disputes 
of the year, one in the cotton manufacturing 
industry and one in the coal mining industry 
(see page 149 of this issue) accounted for 
nearly two-thirds of the number of workers 
involved and over three-quarters of the total 
time loss for the year. 

Of these 419 disputes beginning in 1931, 32 
were over demands for increases in wages, 
116 over proposed reductions in wages, 85 
over other wages questions, 33 over working 
hours, 85 over the employment of particular 
classes or persons, 18 over trade union ques- 
tions and 49 over other questions. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
NORTHERN IRELAND DURING 1931 


ee 
-—_—.._ err OS eee eee 





1931 

Num- | Number | Aggregate 

ber of | of work- | duration 

Industry group Dis- people | in work- 

putes | involved | ing days 

begin- | in all dis- | of all dise 

ning in} putes in | putes in 

1931 progress | progress 
CGAL MAININE co sos. . ss sateen oot 146 | 280,900 | 2,849,000 
Other mining and quarrying. . 8 600 14,000 
Brick, pottery, glass, etc...... 13 1,000 19,000 
Pherae ot. ee 6 1,000 2,000 
Ironiand steele. . act “eee 6 500 2,000 
IDEINCChING es fon... tae ee 8 700 11,000 
SENT OT EG Diy Sa dD: 14 2,400 36, 000 
Othormetal.. se. s.sckeens ee 34 8,300 52,000 
Wotton. chee shes: cieee hones 17 | 147,400 | 3,319,000 
Wool textilens.: «iccheechocat 2 3,000 21,000 
Ochertextilo:.....1.cma eee 19 13,400 377,000 
Clothing £8...0c8h." ku. eee 21 1,300 , 000 
, drink and tobacco...... 4 5,100 11,000 
Woodworking, furniture, etc.. 16 5,900 83,000 
Paper, printing, etc............ 4 400 , 000 

Building, public works con- 

TrACtINE OUC... so. ee ee 57 12,300 145,000 
gE CoN) 0-09 1 ee Oa eS ae 17 5,300 13,000 
Commerce, distribution and 

ET aR EE 9 700 2,000 
CEMOT tec ee ier. aL. tae 18 1,600 12,000 

A OCAUOE, oss scien ae 419 | 491,800 | 6,985,000 





perishable cargo. 


In addition there was one sympathetic 
strike. The accompanying table gives a classi- 
fication of the disputes by industries for 1981. 

The number of disputes beginning in De- 
cember was 16 and 10 were still in progress 
from the prev ious month, making a total of 
26 disputes in progress Aas the month, in- 
volving 6,100 workers with a time leas of 
52,000 working days. Of the 16 disputes be- 
ginning in the month, 10 were over wages 
questions, 4 on questions of working hours, 2 
on other questions of working arrangements. 
Settlements were reached in 16 disputes of 
which 5 were in favour of workers, 5 in favour 
of employers and 6 ended in compromises. 

A strike of 3,700 watermen and lightermen 
engaged in unloading boats in the Thames 
river began January 4 and caused, it is re- 


ported, half of the trade of the Port of Lon- 


don to be held up. A strike of dockers at 
Birkenhead also began about the same time. 
These disputes were over the refusal of the 
strikers to accept the terms of the new 
national agreement providing for certain re- 
ductions in wages. No report has been re- 
ceived of settlements. 


Newfoundland 


A strike of longshoremen at St. John’s began 
January 28, against a proposed reduction in 
wages of 10 per cent. The number involved 
was approximately 2,400, but no interference 
was caused with the handling of mail and 
It was reported that on 
January 29, the union agreed to resume work 
on the former wage scale pending settlement. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in 
November was 42 and 46 were still in effect 
at the end of the month. The number of 
workers involved in disputes in effect at the 
end of the month was 16,295 and the time loss 
for the month 393,884 working days. 





The City Council of Edmonton, Alberta, 
recently re-enacted a bylaw providing that 
every retail establishment shall close at 1 
o’clock on Wednesday afternoon in each week. 
Restaurants for the sale of food consumed 
on the premises, and drug stores for the fill- 
ing of doctor’s prescriptions only, are ex- 
empted from the order. The bylaw took 
effect on February 3, and will remain in force 
throughout the present year with the ex- 
ception of the month of December. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


DURING 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada during 1931 was 88, a figure 
somewhat greater than that for 1930 but ap- 
proximately the same as the average number 
each year since 1922, which marked the end 
of a period of ‘industrial conflict under war 
and post-war conditions. The number of 
workers involved, however, being 10,738, was 
appreciably lower in 1931 than during 1930 
or during any year since 1914, which was the 
lowest since the record was begun in 1901. The 
year was marked by the number of disputes 
involving small numbers of employees, usually 
for short periods of time. On the other hand, 
owing to the occurrence of five disputes in- 
volving relatively large numbers of employees 


Taste 1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


1931 


for some length of time, the time loss in 
“man-working days” was considerably greater 
than during 1930, but approximately equal to 
the average number of days lost during the 
previous five years, and less than during 
most of the years since 1901. 

The largest dispute during the year was 
that involving 1,500 workers in women’s cloth- 
ing factories at Toronto, Ont., from February 
25 to May 7 and resulting in a time loss of 
47,000 working days. Other important dis- 
putes occurring during the year included that 
of 650 sawmill workers at Fraser Mills, B.C., 
lasting over two months in the autumn, and 
resulting in a time loss of 35,000 working days; 
that involving 122 photo-engravers at Tor- 


IN CANADA BY YEARS, 1901-1931 








All Industries 


Number of 


disputes 
Year In Num- | Number| Time 
exist- | Begin- | ber of of loss in 
ence ning em- | workers | working 
during in ployers | involved days 
the the 
year year 
NOON eeraitiee.o thea 99 97 285 24,089} 737,808 
AO aera wicca ere ther 125 124 532 12,709} 203,301 
LOOS CASE bo Cee 175 171 1, 124 88,408 858, 95¢ 
WOO 4 vec Oi oat 103 103 591 11,420} 192,890 
LO00T estes see 96 95 332 12,513} 246,138 
OL eee Clee ae 150 149 965 23,382) 378,276 
WBO(e rere ce. oss 188 183 950 34,060} 520,142 
1908s tz. saistaz eee 76 72 178 26,071} , 703,571 
DN esate aka lars fo. 90 88 372 18,114) 880,663 
IMTOR es ee. 101 94 1,233 22,203} 731,324 
OM otecae ered 100 99 533 29,285] 1,821,084 
AQIQIEE . sacteos an 181 179} 391,821 42,860] 1,135,786 
TOUS Ss Slee aerae'e 152 143 1,077 40,519] 1,036,254 
O14. . occ eee 63 58 261 9,717} 490,850 
LOIS Seite es eee 63 62 120 11,395 95,042 
1OUB - toss leersiyste © 120 118 332 26,538) 236,814 
LOW peso caase vae.s' bes 160 158 758 50,255} 1,123,515 
1918T. AG) AIBE 230 228 782 79,743] 847,942 
1 OTO asia ote, 3 336 332| 1,967) 148,915) 3,400,942 
O20 cvsve chet cpio & 322 310} 1,874 60,327) 799,524 
19D s ci Berets sieisies 168 159} = =1,208 28,257} 1,048,914 
NO Zeeks reves tase 6.3 2 104 89 732 43,775| 1,528,661 
1928 eI R AN. oar 86 Hy 450 34,261] 671,750 
N24 rite si shane ssieis 70 64 435 34,310] 1,295,054 
[92534 . se ests’ * 87 86 497 28,949) 1,193,281 
“1 ere 77 75 512 23,834| 266,601 
1027S OP, 74 72 480 22,299} 152,570 
L928 ccteres cerita 0§ 98 96 548 17,581} 224,212 
OOD ar, op cis. cce 90 88 263 12,946] 152,080 
1980 darks cite 67 67 338 13,768 91,797 
[OBL Aseseece et se 88 86 266 10,738} 204,238 
Totals... scare 3,939*| 3,822) 20,816*| 993, 241*| 23,069,983 


Coal Mining Industries other than 


Coal Mining 


Num- Num- 
ber of ber of 
disputes} Number |Time loss} dis- | Number |}Time loss 
in of in putes in of in 
exist- | workers | working | exist- | workers | working 
ence | involved days ence | involved days 
during during 
year year 
2 1,760 7,046 97 22,329] 730,768 
3 510 10,120 122 12,199 193,181 
7 5,410 173,441 168 82,998 685,518 
4 184 792 99 11,236) 192,098 
10 5,564, 101,770 86 6,949} 144,368 
13 4,549 146, 622 ox) 18, 833 231, 654 
13 8,990 102, 824 175 25,070 417,318 
7 3,541 13, 600 69 22,530 689,971 
13 8,618 720, 180 Teh 9,496 160, 483 
3 2,950 485, 000 98 19, 253 246,324 
6 9,890) 1,513,320 94 19,395] 307,764 
2 2,248 107, 240 179 40,617} 1,028,546 
4 4,837 562,025 148 35, 682 474,229 
3 2,500 280, 800 60 7,217 210,050 
9 2,758 11,907 54 8, 642 83,185 _ 
8 11,270 72,387 112 15,268) 164,427 
21 17,379] 584,890 139 32,876} 538,625 
46 22,920 130, 696 184 56, 823 517, 246 
20 10, 130 383, 659 316 138,785] 3,017,283 
35 12,128 98,920 287 48,199) 699,604 
10 1,456 31,318 158 26,801} 1,017,596 
21 26,475} 798,548 83 17,300} 730,113 
23 20,814 299, 539 63 13, 447 372,211 
15 21,201) 1,089,484 55 13, 109 205,570 
17 18,672] 1,040,276 70 10,277; 153,005 
16 8,445 35, 193 61 15,389} 231,408 
20 16, 653 53, 833 54 5, 646 98,737 
14 5,033 88, 000 84 12,548] 136,212 
8 3,045 6, 805 82 9,901) 145,275 
15 6, 228 24,183 52 7,540 67,614 
9 2,129 11,523 79 8,609} 192,715 
399*| 268,277*| 8,986,935] 3,542*| 724, 964*! 14,083,048 





* In these totals figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are counted more than once. 
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onto and London, Ont., Quebec and Montreal, 
P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., from May 4 until 
the end of the year, resulting in a time loss 
of 20,000 working days; that of 360 sawmill 
workers at Barnet, B.C., from September 23 
until the end of the year, resulting in a time 
loss of 14,500 working days; and that of 206 
masters and mates at Vancouver and Victoria, 
B.C., from April 21 to July 11, resulting in a 
time loss of 14,000 working days. 

The record includes seven strikes involving 
men engaged by municipal and_ provincial 
authorities on unemployment relief work, 
which are therefore not industrial disputes in 
the sense of interruptions to industry. These 
disputes involved 837 workers and a time loss 
of 4,562 working days. In addition there were 
reported to the Department a number of cases 
of cessation of work by men on unemploy- 
ment relief work who were not receiving 
wages but performing some work and receiving 
direct relief which was not affected by the 
cessation of work. There being no relation of 
employer and employee involved, such dis- 
putes were not included in the record. 


Compilation of Statistics 


Since its establishment toward the end of 
1900 the Department of Labour has main- 
tained a record of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada, publishing in the Lasour GazeTrs each 
month a complete list of those in progress, so 
far as available, with particulars as to the 
nature and result of each dispute. LHarly in 
each year a review of the previous year has 
been given, including statistical tables ana- 
lysing the data, and since 1912 including a 
complete list of the disputes on record during 
the year. As the monthly statements in the 
Lasour Gazerre are necessarily of a prelim- 
inary nature the annual review constitutes the 
revised record for the year. A special report 
on “Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 1901 to 
1912,” issued in 1913, contained a complete 
list of strikes and lockouts for that period 
with analytical tables. The annual reviews in 
the Lasour Gazerre have brought the lists of 
disputes and analytical tables down to date 
each year. 

The annual review for 1930 appearing in 
the Lasour Gazerre, February, 1931, included 
summary tables back to 1901, the result of 
a revision of the record on the basis of the 
classification of industries adopted by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and other gov- 
ernment departments for official statistics. 
This classification had been used for strikes 
and lockouts since 1921, and it was advisable 
to have the record for earlier years on the 
same basis. Other revisions to secure uni- 


formity throughout the whole period were 
also made. 

The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or 
an industrial condition which is undoubtedly 
a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lock- 
outs are recorded together, the term dispute 
being used with reference to either. 


A strike or lockout included as such in 
the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and 
lasting one working day or more. Disputes 
of less than one day’s duration and disputes 
involving less than six employees have not 
been included in the published record unless 
a time loss of 10 days or more is caused. A 
separate record of such disputes involving less 
than 10 days’ time loss is maintained in the 
Department Although not included in the 
statistical record, such disputes are mentioned 
in the Lasour Gazerre at the time of their 
occurrence. During 1931 there were three such 
disputes, involving 26 employees, making a 
time loss of 10 working days. 

The figures in this report are inclusive of 
all disputes which come to the knowledge of 
the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information practically preclude prob- 
ability of omissions of a serious nature. As 
to duration of strikes, numbers of employees 
concerned, etc. it is impossible always to 
secure exact information, but the estimate 
made in such cases is the result of pains- 
taking methods in the collection of data, and, 
with increasing experience in dealing with the 
subject it is believed that the statistics iIn- 
dicate the conditions with reasonable pre- 
cision. The estimate of time loss is reached 
by multiplying the number of working days 
during which each strike lasted by the num- 
ber of employees involved in the dispute from 
time to time so far as known. The number, 
of employees recorded for each dispute is the 
number of those directly affected, that is on 
strike or locked out, and does not include those 
indirectly affected. In recent years, when the 
information is available, the number indi- 
rectly involved has been shown in footnotes. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
as described in a previous paragraph, nor does 
it include disputes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected, although the 
unions or organizations concerned have not 
yet declared them terminated. Information 
‘3 available as to the following disputes of 
this nature carried over from 1930: electro- 
typers, Toronto, Ont., commencing December 
20, 1926, lapsed by July, 1931; photo-engravers, 
Toronto, Ont. January 7, 1929, merged with 
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OF INDUSTRIES EACH YEAR 1901-1931 


LOSS IN WORKING DAYS THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BY GROUPS 
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dispute commencing May 4, 1931; motion pic- 
ture projectionists, Vancouver, B.C., June 23, 
1930, lapsed during February, 1931; and bakery 
drivers, Saskatoon, Sask., September 22, 1930, 
lapsed during April, 1931. Also during 1981, 
the following disputes included in Table 10 
and recorded as terminated were added to this 
list: upholstcrers, Toronto, Ont., commencing 
December 10, 1980, called off on March 7, 
1931; pile drivers and hoisting engineers, Van- 
couver, B.C., January 3, 1931; lapsed during 
June; coal miners, Shaughnessy, Alta., Janu- 
ary 15, 1931, lapsed during November; shirt 
and overall factory workers, Winnipeg, Man., 
April 6, 1931, called off by the union in June; 
tailors, Vancouver, B.C., June 6, 1931, called 
off by the union in October; cloakmakers, 
Winnipeg, Man., October 27, 1931, terminated 
during December; motion picture projection- 
ists, Ottawa, February 23, 1931; photo-engrav- 
ers, Toronto, Ont., March 28, 1931; photo-en- 
gravers, Montreal and Quebec, P.Q., Toronto 
and London, Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., May 
4, 1931; motion picture projectionists, Mont- 
real, P.Q., August 27, 1931; sawmill workers, 
Barnet, B.C., September 23, 1931; and cooks 
and waiters, Edmonton, Alta., September 29, 
1931. 
Charts 


The accompanying chart of the time loss 
in working days by groups of industries for 
each year back to 1901, shows that in mining 


considerable time loss accurred in 1909, 
1910, 1911 and 1913, and again in 1917, 
1922, 1924 and 1925. In 1919 the time 


loss due to general strikes is shown separately. 

In metal manufacturing considerable time 
loss appeared in 1919 and 1920. In con- 
struction considerable time loss appeared only 
in 1912 and 1919. In transportation there was 
considerable time loss only in 1901, due to a 
strike of trackmen; in 1903 due to a strike of 
railway clerks and freight handlers through- 
out western Canada, and a strike of longshore- 
men at Montreal, with a sympathetic strike of 
teamsters; and in 1908, due to a strike of rail- 
way shop machinists. There also occurred 
considerable time loss in clothing, textiles, 
boots, furs, etc., in 1908, 1908, 1912, 1914, 1917, 
1925, 1926 and 1930. The time loss in other 
manufacturing industries was large in 1901, 
due to a lockout of cigarmakers at Montreal; 
and in 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924, due to the 
prolonged disputes of job printers to secure 
the forty-four hour week. 

From the chart showing results of the dis- 
putes it appears that the majority of em- 
ployees were successful or partially successful 
in 1901, 1902, 1907, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1926, 
1930 and 1931 but were unsuccessful in 1908, 
1921 and 1923. 


Features of Strikes in 1931 


The following notes deal with the chief 
features in strikes and lockouts during the 
year 19381: 


Locainc.—The three disputes in this in- 
dustry commenced in December and two of 
them were unterminated at the end of the 
year, one at Campbell River, B.C., the other 
being the second of two in the Nipigon dis- 
trict, Ont. The first strike in the Nipigon 
district and the one at Campbell River were 
for increases in wages. 


Fisuina & Trappinc.—There were three dis- 
putes in fishing, all to secure an increase in 
the price paid for fish or for restoration of 
the previous season’s rates. Two of these dis- 
putes were in British Columbia one being at 
Prince Rupert and the other at Barkley 
Sound. The third was at North Sydney, NS. 
There were 1,000 fishermen involved in these 
disputes and the resulting time loss was 11,- 
400 working days. All were settled by arbi- 
tration or conciliation, compromises being 
effected. 


Mrin1ng.—All of the nine disputes in mining 
involved coal miners, five of which occurred 
in Alberta, two at Estevan, Sask., and two in 
Nova Scotia. The most important of these, 
a strike of six hundred miners at Estevan, 
Sask., to secure union recognition, higher 
wages and improved working conditions was 
referred to a Royal Commission. A special 
article in the Lasour Gazerre, October, 1931, 
pages 1065-1067 gave an account of the strike. 
The other disputes were of short duration and 
involved relatively few workers with the ex- 
ception of one at North Sydney, N.S., where 
950 miners struck against excessive dockage 
for rock in coal and for the dismissal of the 
official responsible. They returned to work 
after a week without securing their demands. 
The colliery was operating only two days a 
week, so that the time loss was small. 


Manvracturina.—There were four import- 
ant disputes in this industry that accounted 
for most of the time loss incurred. A strike 
of some 1,500 dressmakers employed in seventy 
establishments in Toronto, Ont., on February 
25 continued until May. From time to time 
the individual employers signed union agree- 
ments and the strikers went back to work. In 
April the Minister of Labour for Ontario 
met representatives of the employers and of 
the employees, to consider the signing of a 
collective agreement. The employers, how- 
ever, finally stated that some of them had 
decided not to recognize the union and that 
further negotiations would, therefore, be use- 
less. An additional number of employers, 
however, signed individual agreements with 
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the union later from time to time and toward 
the end of the month the union stated that 
only a small number of factories were non- 
union. It appeared that these included some 
of the largest shops which had succeeded in 
replacing the strikers to a large extent. On 
May 5 the strike was terminated, the union 
reporting that agreements had been signed 
with establishments employing 950 of the 
strikers. During the strike there were a num- 
ber of arrests for offences in connection with 
picketing and some convictions. There was 
also considerable time loss in the printing and 
publishing industry due to an extended dis- 
pute involving photo-engravers over the 
renewal of the union agreement with one 
firm in Montreal and Quebec, P.Q., Toronto 
and London, Ont., and Winnipeg, Man. This 
dispute arose over an alleged lockout in 1929 
in a plant taken over later by this firm. The 
workers were replaced in 1929 and again in 
1931 but the union continued to carry on the 
dispute. Two disputes of sawmill workers at 
Fraser Mills and Barnet, B.C., commenced 
during September for an increase in wages and 
union recognition, and against a decrease in 
wages respectively, involving about 650 and 360 
workers. Both were settled in November, the 
former by conciliation resulting in a com- 
promise settlement and the latter by~ the 
closing down of the plant. Most of the other 
disputes in manufacturing were small, in- 
volving clothing factory workers. 


CoNnsTRUCTION—There were but thirteen 
disputes in construction during the year, and 
none involved large numbers of workers or 
resulted in great time loss. 


TRANSPORTATION.—A strike of masters and 
mates employed on tow boats at Vancouver 
and Victoria, B.C., against a proposed ten per 
cent decrease in wages occurred in April and 
was not called off until July 11. Most of the 
strikers had been replaced, the remainder 
returning to work at the lower wage rates. 
The resulting time loss amounted to 14,000 
working days. Seventy-five marine engineers 
also ceased work in sympathy with the masters 
and mates at Vancouver, refusing to work 
with those replacing them. A strike of 170 
linemen in the electric light, heat and power 
system at Montreal over the refusal of the 
employer to renew the union agreement 
resulted in serious trouble. Some of the line- 
men did not strike. The company secured some 
fifty workers to replace the strikers and 
shortly after the beginning of the dispute 
thirty-five linemen returned to work. The 
Montreal representative of the Department 
of Labour was able later in the month to 
bring about a meeting between the repre- 


sentatives of the parties to the dispute which 
resulted in the company agreeing to re-engage 
the strikers on application without prejudice 
as required. From time to time during the 
strike and after its termination damage was 
done to the transmission lines and equipment 
of the company amounting to about half a 
million dollars, while parts of the city were 
deprived of light and power and a serious 
condition existed. A number of strikers were 
arrested, convicted of being involved in the 
damage and sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment. The above three mentioned 
disputes comprise the total number recorded 
under transportation and public utilities. 


Service.—One-half of the fourteen disputes 
classified in this division involved men em- 
ployed as wood cutters or labourers on unem- 
ployment relief work carried on by provincial 
or municipal authorities, and these accounted 
for nearly all of the workers involved and 
time loss recorded. Most of the other dis- 
putes in this group involved motion picture 
projectionists and were over questions as to 
the continuance of “union conditions, involving 
small numbers of workers in each case. 


Analysis of Statistics, 1931 


Table I is a summary of the principal 
statistics for the period for which the record 
has been compiled, beginning in 1901. The 
table shows the number of disputes beginning 
in each year and the number in existence 
during the year, the difference in each case 
being the number of disputes carried over the 
end of the previous calendar year. A small 
number of disputes have been carried over 
at the end of every year except 1903 and 
1929. The approximate number of employers 
involved in all industries, as well as the 
number of workers involved and the time 
loss, is given. In addition to these data, the 
number of disputes in existence during each 
year in coal mining and in industries other 
than coal mining is given, along with the 
number of workers involved and the time loss. 
A study of the latter figures reveals that a 
few disputes in coal mining in most years 
account for a large proportion of the workers 
involved and for a still larger proportion of 
the time loss resulting. 

Table II gives an analysis by number of 
workers involved during 1931 and shows that 
one dispute involved 1,500 workers, or 14 per 
cent, and resulted in 23 per cent of the time 
loss; that five disputes involved 39-1 per cent 
of the workers and resulted in 45-2 per cent 
of the time loss; or on the other hand that 
47 disputes, more than half the total, involved 
but 10:5 er cent of the workers and resulted 
in only 7:3 per cent of the time loss, 
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Table III gives an analysis by time loss in 
man working days, and shows that five dis- 
putes involving 26-4 per cent of the workers 
resulted in 63-9 per cent of the time loss; 
that 31-8 per cent of the disputes involving 
71-3 per cent of the workers resulted in 91-8 
per cent of the time loss; and 54-5 per cent 
of the disputes involved but 20-9 per cent of 
the workers and resulted in only 4:2 per cent 
of the time loss. 

Table IV gives an analysis by duration, that 
is the number of working days each dispute 
was in progress, and shows that 21 disputes 
lasted twenty-five days and over and accounted 
for 76°3 per cent of the time Joss incurred 
during the year; that 7 disputes were unter- 
minated or carried over from 1930; also that 
25 disputes lasted less than five working days 
and that 43 disputes lasted less than ten work- 
ing days and resulted in but 8-5 per cent of 
the time loss. 

Table V gives an analysis by provinces, and 
shows that Ontario had the largest number of 
disputes during the year, British Columbia 
being next, followed by Quebec and Alberta. 
British Columbia, however, had the largest 
number of workers involved, namely one-third 
of the total, and also the greatest time loss, 
amounting to over two-fifths of the total, 
owing to the strikes on tow boats and in saw- 
mills; Ontario had the next largest number of 
workers involved and resultant time loss. Of 
the 20,000 working days time loss due to an 
interprovincial strike, 11,000 working days oc- 
curred in the province of Quebec and 7,400 
working days in Ontario. 

Table VI gives an analysis by industries and 
shows that 48-8 per cent of the disputes were 
in manufacturing, 10-2 per cent in mining, 
14-8 per cent in construction, and 16-0 per 
cent in service. One-half of the last group 
involved unemployment relief workers. In 
manufacturing 23 disputes were in textiles, 
clothing, etc., and 8 in “other wood products.” 
These accounted for 33-5 per cent and 25-3 
per cent of the time loss respectively. Three 
disputes in fishing accounted for 5-6 per cent 
of the time loss. 

Table VII gives an analysis by causes and 
results and shows that 28 disputes were against 
a decrease in wages, 12 were for an increase in 
wages and 19 were to secure or to maintain 
union wages and working conditions. There 


were five sympathetic disputes during the year 
and six disputes over discharge of workers for 
causes other than in connection with union 
activity. In regard to the results of the dis- 
putes, 25 were in favour of workers, twenty- 
eight in favour of employers, twenty-four 
ended in compromises or were partially suc- 
cessful, while eleven were recorded as indefi- 
nite or unterminated. Over half of the work- 
ers or 5,175 were involved in the disputes that 
ended in compromises or were partially suc- 
cessful, 204 workers were involved in dis- 
putes terminating in favour of employers, and 
1,769 workers were involved in disputes in 
which they were successful. 


Table VIII gives an analysis by industries 
and methods of settlement with respect to the 
number of disputes and the workers involved, 
and shows that thirty-eight disputes involving 
4,157 workers were settled by direct negotia- 
tions, eighteen disputes involving 2,454 work- 
ers were terminated by their return without 
negotiations or settlement and twelve disputes 
involving 716 workers were terminated by re- 
placement workers. Nine disputes involving 
1566 workers were settled by conciliation, 
either of the Department of Labour or some 
other party. 


Table IX gives an analysis of months for 
the past eleven years, giving the number of 
disputes starting during each month, as well 
as the number of disputes in existence, and 
the number of workers involved each month, 
both in new disputes and in all disputes in 
progress, with the total time loss by months. 
This table shows that the greatest number of 
disputes during a year generally occurs in May 
and that the greatest time loss generally oc- 
curs in July. The past two years were excep- 
tions, however, in that the greatest number 
of disputes commenced in September and the 
largest time loss occurred in February in 1930 
and in October in 1931, closely followed by 
March, September and November. This large 
time loss in September, October and Novem- 
ber was mainly due to strikes of sawmill work- 
ers at Fraser Mills and Barnet, B.C., where 
1,010 workers were on strike during all of 
October and part of September and Novem- 
ber. 

Table X gives a list of strikes and lockouts 
occurring during the year, with certain details 
as to causes, results, ete. 
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Taste II.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 1931, BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES INVOLVED 
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Taste VI—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1931, BY INDUSTRIES 
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* The Electric Light and Power group does not include undertakings mainly puolic utilities; Non-ferrous smelting is 
included with mining; erection of all large bridges is under Bridge Construction; water service is under Public Administration. 
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laste IX.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1921-1931, BY MONTHS 








Month Number of disputes beginning in month 
1921 1922 1923 _ 1924 1925, 1926 | 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 








a ff ff ee 





JANUATYs.....<0.. 20 10 5 3 11 7 2 6 5 5 7 
February........ 93 4 5 10 6 4 5 1 4 6 
Miasehe ccc sess 10 3 6 3 7 8 2 8 11 3 4 
April...........- 15 16 15 7 5 6 8 11 8 8 9 
MSY-otrres's cas 40 12 18 4 9 8 14 11 21 9 7 
DUNO aide = ace op) 8 11 17 13 8 8 10 12 § 8 
SUL Vader eee es ll 7 5 4 7 12 5 i) 4 1 4 
AUGHSY Ses cas ss 4 8 4 6 6 4 4 14 8 1 6 
September....... 6 7 2 7 5 6 4 4 6 12 12 
OCEOD OBES oi sisce us acute 3 3 3 Al 4 12 9 7k 8 7 
November....... 3 4 3 2 7 3 6 8 3 4 7 
December,...... 3 3 i 3 2 3 3 1 2 4 8 

Y arcevces: 159 89 77 64 86 75 72 96 88 67 86 

Number of disputes in existence during month 
Month 1921 1922 | 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 "928 1928 1930 1931 





Number of workers involved wm new disputes 





Month 1921 1922 1993 1924 1925 1926 1927 192% 1929 1930 1931 
VANUATY isnt 1,670 1,159 971 13, 885 1,448 626 108 314 970 2,169 688: 
February........ 3, 260 1,315 2,930 905 2.834 1,893 313 734 150 1, 107 1, 75€ 
Marciier.... 4... . 911 141 327 103 12,1790 690 380 955 1,152 1,592 125 
Avpril cet cst. can 3,206 10,931 2,652 8,299 989 720 1,581 1,445 2,046 289 588 

BY. Goce oko ws 8,140 1,108 25011 177 E235 3,709 5,296 2,924 4,006 1, 694 282 
UNC. Ieee ss tsa ss 4,300 1,365 5,159 5,340 3,653 557 1,450 2,891 658 1.005 637 
July 1,525 5, 183 14,558 867 947 10, 220 2,989 725 133 45 437 
AWGUSERS S.cden 733 15,973 998 2,020 560 1, 862 5,845 5,451 918 40 679 
September....... 1,176 1,188 35 765 716 1, 606 1,165 268 761 2,990 3,493: 
October... Se... 10 313 1,622 251 317 1,535 2,844 1, 248 989 825 759" 
November....... 1,775 638 118 78 3,947 184 259 513 116 1,884 47% 
December....... 400 1,339 350 125 105 57 104 28 773 128 738 

Weare.k:..3 27,206} 40,654} 32.031 32,815 28,919} 23,689] 22,264 17,491 12.672 13,768 10,658 
Number of workers involved in al] disputes in existence 

Month 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
JANUATY. 9... Beis 2,456 4,663 2,431 14,538 1,331 823 170 444 794 2,169 768 
February... 6. 4, 253 3,807 4,271 13,038 3, 066 2,080 350 889 1,218 2,959 2,066 
Marehe s5 2 3,490 2,469 1,148 1,024 11,891 1,032 503 1,095 1,508 1,598 1, 635 
Aprilia 2645.81. 4,499 13,165 2,888 8, 723 12,156 924 1,980 1, 823 2,369 386 1, 292 

ei Pict 9,873 9,977 3,643 7,996 13,746 4,018 0, fol 3,385 5,106 1,836 1, 184 
UO Ae et setts 11,335 7,64 6,151 12, 238 14,871 3,214 2,081 4,027 803 1,190 1, 068 
SRL Asan ince. 9,064 127129 17, 25 1,030 13,458 10, 924 3,342 SoCo 370 196 836 
Auupuste:<cscaees:: 4,415] 21,464 2,236 8,389 13,430 4,326 6, 194 4,582 957 66 847 
September....... 4,343 17,314 2,997 6, 822 1,297 2,827 2,016 533 1,123 2,990 8,694 
October....:..5.. PAs Ee 3, 263 2,149 4,898 705 2,544 3,623 1,930 847 2,240 3,044 
November......- 3937) 2,302 1,108 853 4,445 eyes 1,633 1,440 738 2,000 1,681 
December....... 3,567 3,127 893 125 1,802 198 301 Rel 1, 684 723 1,258 

Wear: 8... *28,257| *43,775} *34,261| *34,310| *28,949] *23,834] *22,200| *17,581| *12,946} *13,768} *10,738 
a gn ge ee ee me a Se eee ee ON ep COON ESE Ry AEN) 
Time loss in working days for all disputes in existence 

Month 1921 19221 e19cs 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
SANUALY= wee ce 30,364 70,364 42,795); 199.854 4,115 8,321 1,255 5, 229 8,319 7, 254 7,558 
February........ 34,248) 62,483] 38,162] 178,364) 24,061 13, 296 4,780 3,143 21,760} 14,360 10,431 
Marche... sae © 46,609 61,438 26, 843 9,335] 158,558 12,651 6, 205 6,476 3,420 7,049 25,026 
ADT ee fas eens 60,703} 214,407] 26,278] 138,435! 195,536 8,554 13,042} 20,907; 24,288 3,616 19,314 
MAY 2a csi a ctee 178,482) 179.397 38,515] 134,133) 194,359 48,497 PH er AN 34, 733 39, 152 9,293 14,045 
JUROR Fe cits.s deb 215,583} 166,493 39,520} 158.254) 211,863 33,589 14, 430 24,901 6,231 4,007 17,724 
July Ase ts cc 122,430) 167,218) 304,400} 130,401] 211,543 50,710 12,187 21,380 1,279 2,152 5,627 
August. 3... 3 91,765) 360,062} 25,352) 128.366) 97,679} 25,350 13,205} 30,974 2,417 529 9,192 
September....... 70,040} 94,788] .26.248) 121,514) 24,411 18,001 10, 700 10, 285 11,645 13, 138 22,907 
October. :... 35. 53,861} 50,980} 45,761 88, 850 8,364) 33,294) 35,415) 30,481 7,858 9,931) 35,450 
November....... 78.550} 46,901) 37,376 5,933] 38,397 13,533 10,858} 20.938 12,529 11,807} 21,315 
December....... 66,279} 54,130} 20,500 1,615} 24.395 805 3,236] 14,765 12.879 8,661 15,649 

Year....5t..: « 1,048, 914}1,528,661| 671, 750}1,295,054|1,193,281] 266,601} 152,570] 224 212) 152,080} 41,797) 204,238 
ee Oe ee ee SSE Oe 


* These figures relate only to the actual number of disputes in existence and the workers involved during the year, not 
being a summation in each case of the monthly figures. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Other Countries during 1931 


The accompanying table gives the principal 
figures as to strikes and lockouts in other 
countries since 1919, as compared with Canada, 
showing the number of disputes (strikes and 
lockouts), the number of employees involved 
in stoppages of work and the time loss in 
man working days in those countries for 
which such figures are available. 


In some of these countries, figures as to 
atrikes and lockouts are published separately, 
but in the table here given they have been 
included together. The practice varies greatly 
in the various countries also in regard to other 
points. In some cases the number of strikes 
and lockouts shown for a year is the number 
beginning during the year, in other cases it is 
the number ending during the year, and in 
still other cases it is the number in existence 
during the year, including those carried over 
from the previous year with those beginning 
during the year. 

The figures as to the number of employees 
involved published by some countries show 
not only the number of employees directly in- 
volved, but also the number of those indi- 
rectly involved, that is thrown out of work by 
disputes to which they are not parties; but 
exact information as to these points is not 
always given. In the table given herewith 
the column showing numbers of employees 
involved includes figures for the numbers 
directly involved, or the total number directly 
and indirectly involved according to the 
method adopted by the country in question. 

For some countries, figures as to time loss, 
that is, the number of “ man-working-days 4 
lost, are not given. 

Footnotes to the table indicate the nature of 
the statistics with reference to the above 
points. Many countries publish these statistics 
only once each year or less frequently, the 
figures being issued in some cases after an in- 
terval of some length. 

The following notes give information as to 
the more important disputes in each country 
in the year 1931. 


Great Britain 


Certain cotton manufacturing firms at 
Burnley in Lancashire had begun in April, 
1929, as an experiment, to use in a small per- 
centage of their looms a system by which 
each weaver tended eight instead of four 
looms. During 1930 the employers’ associ- 
ations wished to extend the system but negoti- 
ations with the union were unsuccessful. The 
employers then drew up a new piece work 
scale for the use of the more-looms-per-weaver 


system which they proposed to put into effect 
in ‘the weaving mills on January 5, 1931. No 
agreement was reached with the union, and on 
January 5, a strike of weavers began in certain 
of the mills at Burnley as a protest against 
the new system. When they refused to return 
to work, a lockout at other weaving mills at 
Burnley began on January 12. Further 
negotiations and conciliation efforts by the 
Ministry of Labour were unsuccessful, and the 
Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation on January 19, extended the lockout to 
other places in Lancashire, Cheshire, York- 
shire and Derbyshire, involving, it is esti- 
mated, about 120,000 workers. The Prime 
Minister and other members of the Cabinet 
endeavoured to bring about a settlement, but 
the textile trades’ federation continued in their 
refusal to accept the new system. On Febru- 
ary 13, the manufacturers’ association decided 
to withdraw the lockout and to discontinue the 
more-looms-per-weaver experiment at Burn- 
ley, and work was resumed February 16. 

On January 1, 1931, practically all of the 
coal miners in Monmouthshire and South 
Wales, numbering 150,000 ceased work. The 
dispute was over the arrangement of hours 
and certain other questions. Under the agree- 
ment which came into effect in December, 
1926, after the general strike and which ex- 
pired November 30, 1930, the hours for under- 
ground workers were 47 per week for morn- 
ing shift and 40 hours for the afternoon and 
night shifts. Under the Coal Mines Act, 1930, 
hours for underground workers were restricted 
to 45 per week, but the parties to this dis- 
pute could not agree on the arrangement of 
hours of work and on certain other points. 
Through conciliation by the President of the 
Board of Trade and the Secretary of Mines, 
meetings were arranged and a _ temporary 
agreement reached by which work was resumed 
January 19. In February a general agreement 
for the coal field was signed for a period of 
three years, by which hours for underground 
workers were to be 73 per day, 6 days per 
week, and a Joint Conciliation Board with a 
new independent chairman was to be formed 
and was to consider the district percentage 
addition to basis rates of wages and the sub- 
sistence allowance (which is paid where 
necessary to bring the earnings per shift of 
individuals to a certain amount and which 
varies according to family responsibility). 
Provision was also made for settlement of dis- 
putes, but in most other respects the terms 
were the same as in the previous agreement. 
An award of the Independent Chairman of 
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the Joint Conciliation Board provided for a 
reduction in the district percentage addition 
to basis rates amounting to 64 per cent of cur- 
rent wages rates from March 1. Dissatisfaction 
with this award resulted in stoppages of work 
in various districts of South Wales between 
March 7 and March 20, involving in all about 
14,000 workers, but by March 20, work had 
been resumed under the terms of the award. 


Over 9,000 coal miners in the Cumberland 
district were involved in a dispute which 
lasted from June 24 to the middle of August. 
In this case the miners objected to a reduction 
of 5* per cent in the current wage rates which 
was recommended by the Coal Mines National 
Industrial Board, but work was resumed under 
the terms of the award although certain con- 
cessions were granted by employers. 


In Fifeshire and other districts in Scotland 
a temporary arrangement of working hours 
was in effect pending an agreement as to wage 
rates pavable for the 74 hour day, but be- 
tween July 9 and August 1, 11,000 coal miners 
ceased work, in some districts for only one or 
two days, in other districts they remained out 
until the general agreement was reached. This 
general agreement provided for wage decreases 
amounting to 4? per cent on current rates. 
In some collieries in various districts in Scot- 
land surface workers and others were dis- 
satisfied with the wage rates to be paid under 
this agreement and there were a number of 
strikes between August 7 and August 27. In 
all, 30,000 workers were involved, but the 
average stoppage was for only three days. By 
August 27, work had been resumed under the 
terms of the general agreement. 


France 


The largest dispute of the year occurred in 
the textile industry of the Roubaix-Tourcoing 
district and began May 18, involving 120,000 
workers. Employers had at first proposed a 
general wage reduction of ten per cent, but 
later offered to postpone this if the workers 
would agree to the abolition of certain bonuses 
which were granted after the strike in 1930 to 
meet the workers’ contributions to the Social 
Insurance Fund and which amounted to about 
four per cent of wages. The workers refused 
to accept this condition and went on strike 
May 18. On July 6, certain employers not 
belonging to the employers’ association 
reached an agreement with their employees, 
about 30,000 in number, to withdraw the 4 
per cent bonus but to pay a bonus of 3 per 
cent until September 15, after which it would 
be reduced to one per cent and merged in 
wages. Work was then resumed in these 


establishments. On July 29 the whole dispute 
terminated when workers in establishments of 
the employers’ association also resumed work 
and agreed to the complete withdrawal of the 
4 per cent bonus. 


Germany 


Following a reduction in coal prices, em- 
ployers in the Ruhr coal mining industry pro- 
posed a reduction of 12 per cent in wages at 
the beginning of 1931. During the course of 
government conciliation proceedings, em- 
ployers later offered to make the decrease 
only 8 per cent, while the workers would 
accept only a reduction of 4 per cent. No 
agreement could be reached so the employers 
gave notice to terminate contracts at January 
15. The number of workers affected was ap- 
proximately 300,000. Of this number about 
12 per cent or between 35,000 and 40,000 went 
on strike in various collieries in the first week 
of January, but returned to work within a few 
days. Under his emergency powers, a special 
order was issued by the Federal President, to 
be in effect for a limited period, providing 
that where national interests are urgently in- 
volved and the ordinary means of concilation 
have failed, a special conciliator appointed by 
the Federal Minister of Labour would, with 
two neutral assessors, make an award. Under 
this order an award was issued in this dispute 
about January 10, providing for a wage re- 
duction of 6 per cent. This was rejected by 
both parties, but it was declared binding. 

In the iron and steel industry in Bavaria, a 
conciliation award providing for a wage re- 
duction of about 54 per cent was rejected by 
employers who insisted that the reduction 
should be 15 per cent and declared a lockout 
from March 10. About 40,000 workers were 
affected. This lockout was terminated March 
18 when a revised award was issued and de- 
clared binding; the reduction in wages pro- 
vided was still to be 54 per cent. 


Norway 


A lockout of 12,500 workers in the paper 
manufacturing industry began March 14, after 
a failure of the parties to reach a new agree- 
ment involving wage reductions. On April 8, 
lockouts began for the same reason in the 
iron, textile, building, sawmill, lithographic, 
bookbinding and book printing, fur and leather 
industries affecting an additional 43,500 
workers, and later on April 15, another large 
number of workers became involved, making a 
total of 82,000 locked out. This dispute lasted 
all summer, but through the efforts of the 
Public Conciliator, work was generally re- 

(Continued on page 154) 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1931 
Number of Employees | Time loss Number of | Employees| Time loss 
Year disputes involved | in working Year disputes involved | in working 
days days 
CANADA BELGIUM 
(c) (e) (e) (b) (e) 
TOTO eee teres 298 138, 988 3,942,189 TOUQMS, 603. RRS os Sie 16450306 b tet actaroectne 
POZE ERE 6, Sete See 285 52,150 886,754 POZO. Sg. A SRS 517 2967102 bo wracwaeione 
TO ee ed Pee. 145 22,930 956.461 TOO ROS es sea 8 258 127 2298 + hice ansreteeree 
LG ee eee 85 41,050 1, 975.276 1920 ee cee'd. Seee Rass 172 $5. GO5* biee wasn bocce 
VOI eee oes es 91 32,868 768, 494 POQB ie, S285 4. SRP Ra hs 168 126278. bie coca 
ROD A re ae PR hs eee? 73 32,494 1,770,825 VGPARG oc tt LRA ees 188 84,497 > exo aome 
ROZB ee 5 a ae Eee. 83 25,796 1,743 ,996 P92 SSS so acds 5 ee wees 112 81988915 no eters 
TOZ6 Se od. toes. 77 24,142 296,811 EOOG MOS 265645 VOSS RE: s 140 11 8088 aa san eee eee 
TORT Or. 4. See tee. 79 22, 683 165, 288 VOD 7 Baer ¥s 50 ts Ces eh: 186 39,873 1,658, 836 
TODS SE eek. Bee Ses. 101 18, 238 238, 132 1 et eee ed ee ea 192 74,707 2,254,424 
TO20 A esac ee eee: 90 12,924 154, 936 WOZO Ra ccs rkb Ake Oren s 165 60,557 799,117 
1930 os cos casey ar? 67 13,768 91,797 VOSOIRS . atainadee Mo aten 93 64,718 781,646 
POGUES, o cccGe states 88 10, 738 204 , 238 LOST Jane cs Bosses 3 465 4,775 
HO51=-Jan..sd.ss ees... 9 768 7,558 LA Grae anew tome are 5 1,076 29,116 
Febin a erree:... 9 2,066 10,431 Mar Stree Sere afr 11 3,593 4,426 
one Ree ‘d Ss ORS eat or 1 4'350| 17731 
PTileeR eee ee ; ES nana nine ‘ : 
NED Fee Knees Si 14 1,184 14,045 UTS acne shee 5 1,045 105,652 
WOO LEO e Sue es». 14 1,068 17,724 ANTM Ana gc taysancet 4 301 5,275 
JULY Cee Eee ee 9 836 5,627 AUS. keene nee 7 2,073 15,051 
bee) ae et © Se : : ae ast ae Sept. .).ceeeree? 7 2,976 22,598 
eel thane mimeo eae ; : 
Oc 2.155 ie. We 3,044 35,450 
INGviecd: ea. 12 1,681 21 315 
Mee. 7. MO. 14 1,258 15,649 
} CzECHOSLOVAKIA 
AUSTRALIA (c) (e) (e) 
EEE ee | cee eo et tale 
ISSO OSs 1. GSR... 460 100,300 | 6,308,226 | | 1928......----+-see ee: 256 198,468 | 4,593,090 
$20 SOE 08...) AT A. . 554 102,519 1.872, 065 LOD era mee ott o's 338 93 , 598 1,295,149 
19M, de Rr. 4, SOL. V0... 624 120, 198 956,617 | | 1925..------ee eee eee 273 108,761 | 1,581,569 
Tow cee... 1,000.08... 445 100, 263 858.685 | | 1926...---.-eee esse eee 170 47.030 651, 686 
wasnt. Tae rs. . 274 66.093 1 145. 977 OD in. oe be 211 168, 281 1,451,525 
1924 504 132.569 "918 646 | | 1928.------ secre reese 285 99, 623 1,695.103 
5 aR ae Perea amano 499 154.599 1 128.570 OOO eRe ee 235 60, 636 619,814 
360 80. 768 1/310. 261 W510) Sellen cpepaec: Sts Tae GEA 169 30,567 500, 603 
441 157.581 1 713,081 
287 82,349 777, 278 
259 88 , 293 4,671,478 
183 51,972 1,511,241 
32 6, 664 67,494 DENMARK 
29 8,079 35,218 
(a) (e) 
AUSTRIA 
TONG se etre aopienaeete a 472 Su peiy hs 877,548 
d TOON) fre acces 243 21,965 690, 089 
(d) (e) (e) Taps eet | ES: 110 48.147 | 1,321,184 
9 : 
en ee 151 63,703 | 1,020,800 ie ah TO i i 7 be pa : with 
LUM | | sae ann ee eS aR 335 185,070 T- S02 628 | daaaees.c | Ee - 4 ae 
LE A. rey CR. ees d's peste if 9,758 175,090 
ODIs se eiricys nated sues 460 QOIFAS2E lt... «5 - eae 1925 48 102.331 4.138.486 
eases arciteitjanpeinencn hxc 420 228,425 1. SAG. 080 t yespeee.) | en EEE” 39 1.050 "93000 
LOD eee ek A atiies loses a. 32 155, 668 1,614,156 1927 I6,0 | eee 17 2851 119.000 
LED. SR ae, Sane 445 293.849 2,770, 158 1 ie Boe 11 "469 11.000 
LOB ei ie eects ans 325 66, 948 1,166,818 Fiigpg | RBS 29 1.040 41.283 
LC) ee ee 204 21,943 SO7TIGSE|) |p ake Ua y 
TOT. Manco teiclaes. 216 35,300 6864560 = Oe 
TOE. Tou. Ackeew aes. 266 38, 290 658,024 
T920 978 B.S A822: 225 30,416 388,216 
BOSOR AR + FARRER . | sd BOs cee eds scab ale me Precnecn ritidaee 
ESTHONIA 
BuiGaRi 
sash (a) (e) 
(a) (e) (ODT. cc ce ees 53 5,156 7,860 
LODO 5 os on See pete 29 5,263 42,162 
LOO 2S ona damage eRe oe 193 15,396 297,776 1 See ee een 35 3,492 10,299 
LO2S i cuca eee «0 59 2,640 22,600 1 1 Re Pel A a 16 1,568 4,831 
TOZABEE.... 3c da Beeuo ees 0 0 0 TODK: 3 ies tie acne 16 904 2,539 
Da) tt A fer kare 3 Bed bin'a, aoe ek eneree ORG Ogee Race enas 14 660 1,196 
MOZESES. cd okies thes 3 Site linea de aneeoe TOTS... «we dusteRe tess 5 218 3,067 
WOE Fasc caceaeoes 23 2,708 57,196 1928 FRR... ciccgke see es 5 1,098 40,336 
TOQB AAG. so ued Brees» 21 SLAG, 05 oo See $9702 85; ...:.04 Rew alee. 16 1,915 6,395 
£4: eee ee 2 ee, 2 ee 39 20: 081d te ave steele JOSOGRS.. ... iP tae. « fi 154 338 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1931—Continued 


























Number of | Employees | Time loss 
Year disputes involved | in working 
ays 
GERMANY 
(b) (e) (e) 
UGTO ray es eRe S 4,068 | 2,148,605 | 35,132,412 
EDU Rape es > come fe 4,392 | 1,561,735 | 17,702,800 
DOP AOR. ct heaton: | 4,788 1,540,351 26,316,390 
LOD D Welt Se ete. styy.ks 5,201 | 1,969,263 | 28,894,434 
RODD A ccs Aa eho Raton: 2,162 | 1,769,386} 14,138,821 
BGD4 OR FSA. eth. ON 2,012 | 1,634,317 | 36,023,143 
TODD Ar. oh. ai GRLe ane G 1,766 758,071 | 16,855,856 
POZO Reeks Skee ee. 383 99,227 1,271, 884 
1 OPA ced SAAR AL OC See 871 493 .680 5,936,006 
ODS Weim oc cike Paes: 763 723.415 19,481, 258 
NOQO Sate...” bore sates. 441 223,878 4,372,907 
LOGO Tee civkecte pm aoe he ed vias ores CRS Sac ce a les Beaman 
1931—1st quarter...... 180 79,396 846,564 
2na ss ene 152 35,002 423 684 
SEG aS eee: : 69 5,363 63, 986 
BririsH INDIA 
(c) (g) 
396 600.351 6, 984, 426 
278 435,434 3,972,727 
213 301,044 5.051.704 
133 312,462 8,730,918 
134 279,423 12.578, 129 
128 186.811 1,097.478 
129 131. 655 2,019,970 
203 506,851 | 31,647,404 
141 532.916 12,165,691 
148 196,301 2,261,731 
10 24, 459 79,197 
12 15.704 108.020 
29 66.493 544.006 
12 60.099 433.473 
15 21.396 110,276 
15 13,012 79,890 














Number of | Employees | Time loss 
Year disputes involved | in working 
days 
FINLAND 
(a) (g) 
1919/2 cieesvict deo cate 39 4,065 160,130 
1920. cece ee. eee 146 21,001 455, 588 
76 6,251 119.868 
53 9.840 252,374 
50 7,588 261 , 474 
31 ooLan 51,049 
38 2.921 113 , 024 
72 10, 230 386.355 
79 13,368 1,528,182 
1028 tee 2 it oe ae. 71 27,226 502,236 
TQ20 es ol OER aes 26 2,443 74, 887 
19030 2R% suing SON 11 1,673 12,120 
FRANCE (0) 
(a) (e) 
AGES wk. ac ceccte eeraieres: 2.111 1,211,242 | 18,110,353 
POZO, 7, . occatetee see os 1,911 1,462,228 24,247 132 
1 OPA nes 08 Sk | ae ara: 570 451,854 
I alone america ates nayhipaee 694 300,583 
| A PE papa i a as 2 a 1,114 365. 868 
NO 24: :kerctes sete eats 1,083 274, 865 
NOS aio aercte averse versa 931 249,198 
TOZGF) aces terre 1,660 349,309 
192 ctcccerer entero swentemart 396 110,458 
NOOB Reais ale aveloece:s fetes 816 204 116 
OO Meter creda « stat eaters 1,255 220,944 
TOS0 Rites sha e eee ato s Soha ee ect ae AA a or Ma ausete 
1031—Jan.. cess ees 15 866 
Feb: pees cee 23 4,262 
Mar. cae ine site. 25 2,079 
April. een eee. $1 2,920 
Maye ieee oe 23 2.095 
UNG. ds tees 33 2,252 
GREAT BRITAIN AND NorTHERN [RELAND 
(a) (f) 
BONG 32 Borsa Wester ove vat 1,352 2,401,000 34,970,000 
AQ Reet ow sc caewiisa as 1,607 1,779,000 26,570.000 
1 UPA ex a a es ps peg 763 1,770,000 85, 870,000 
DOr Ne oi er eee 576 556,000 19. 850,000 
NODA 2 te oa tata and & sate 628 399,000 10,670.000 
NODA New. coos Seeks «koe 710 616,100 8,420,000 
TODD Amann eo ia eae eee 603 445,300 7,952,000 
BAG sare ees chvstese:oeieies 323 2,751,000 | 162,233,000 
ODT srrcce oto ss aOR 308 114,200 1,174,000 
W928 wascrca'e + daabotak net 302 124,300 1,405,000 
ZG Bote icoin <x eee e ss 431 532.100 8, 283 ,000 
TGSO atk. 3... creer ce ere 422 308, 700 4,399 000 
1 18-5 OE ee i > Sha 419 491,800 6, 985,000 
193i—Jan... aascucmese 37 281, 800 3,397,000 
Hel 2. Seencercc eae 24 127.000 1, 495.000 
Mat. Stems te 2 28, 200 175.000 
Aprils sc. eee 45 24,300 130,000 
May: xeoseee 33 17,300 185,000 
JUNG. eA ee 23 18,400 116.000 
JULY ae ee ee 38 36, 800 356,000 
A aes ieee £0 36 63,900 349 , 000 
Séptystasncw oe 28 13,300 101,000 
Gb. pena see 28 13,600 55,000 
NGW ee eee 33 9.200 42,000 
Deen... dae. 16 6.100 52,000 
HUNGARY 
(d) (g) 
L026 Bos wsicien see cases 57 9,618 52,003 
TOIT Ree tis fs De oe 84 24 , 803 294 941 
NODS S ye cia s ace Mit occ 31 10, 289 131,174 
F028 schists eveaie cone 63 15,065 149, 204 


————LL——SS 





(g) 


20, 635 
16, 403 
6,855 
3,455 
2,312 
2,190 
4,533 
3,410 


1,208, 734 
301, 705 
293.792 

85,345 
64,020 
54,292 
101,397 
77,417 


_—eSn mk ee eee * 


—_—_—_—_————::?:?: 


(a) 
LDS ees: neater erot 131 
WE EE bo aca eh ee eatied 104 
EOZOSS cert we crtte: ~ 86 
ROZO ce rani. o's.cseatctoeiotae 57 
WO Ware slausrtmisniemeeic 53 
LO28 Me see's akwaeee tar 52 
O20) 5 CONE. s cies sich, SFoie atts 3 53 
LOSO sec one one 6 ele 83 
ITauy (p) 
(d) (k) 
UU aa iba ae a 1, 671 
LOZ Pee iets Het erenciey « 1,897 
NA Ne 2 as 2 is bo 1,111 
DOD BR cal dheiste Code & 589 
NO 23 se reverfies: <iRajaleuveusieve 214 
JAPAN 
(d) 
OD eases eS 'eeemalee os 250 
1923.05)...... sieesietiieles sc 270 
1924S he ca ade caitA 333 
LOB Oe ivacsacc ahi o iecatss 293 
TOZG cee dees ne. « 495 
MOD alciéis «oie coe a amieié'> 383 
LOLS acer e of eee 6 0'e/« 397 
149) TR IE AY oS Aue 576 


(g) 


1,054, 260 
1, 286, 066 
704. 843 
441,602 
73, 248 


46,252 
77,444 


18, 998, 236 
16. 609,559 
8,555, 209 
6,964, 442 
447,437 


coerce s renee 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1931—Continued 









































Number of | Employees | Time loss Number of | Employees | Time loss 
Year disputes involved | in working Year disputes involved | in working 
days days 
LatvIA PALESTINE 
(d) (g) (d) (g) 
ODER So coc clcatetele.s s 87 9,523 Q5FO88'| | 1OD2Ket we...) oh Sea. Let [ee eter Mer ry ee 2,017 
MORSE, = Scfo5 tees ateleces 53 3,224 QE524 | WOQSTEE T.. ac eee a atee ‘ 7 Va lone, Replat i oA 6, 705 
NOZGHA« osc:cie Setoice.s > 53 5,065 63068 toga aee eet. SRNR aes.. AGI eteaaio. aces 24.025 
ROO THRE. co sie Seldede ss 95 5,273 GONZO MOOSE. ts ShR MRS... Gils eres Sees 33.302 
IO2SRen So. sis 179 13,431 GI2048 1 I AOIG ee ee, faa eS 6 8 Nat ah Bal catered te 8.863 
UA) «Ss, 3. 362 26.462 ASKS381f | GOQ TE ccc BOS. OE 20 562 13, 469 
Te ee a 38 1,547 FRO7s 4 | abzeIA |. 68.28... 22 886 4,379 
NOQOTAR S. S21. Sagan. 45 679 8,773 
NETHERLANDS 
(a) (e) PHILIPPINES 
MOTO erat arccte(aieisiereve eo 649 61, 700 1,094, 700 
TOR EE er Sas: 481 66, 500 2,333,900 (d) (g) 
NOD Meeks Bere e clase: 299 47,700 1,383,700 
1ODE RT Pein 325 44,000 1, 108,300 DL ASS POEL te Pe 24 14, 956i sees cee 
AGOSRARS. & GORRRORE <- 289 56,400 3, 986.500 O23 od sea loidiatsic-snptohenin:s 26 BeSob sl sin secre 
TODANS ee ROR 939 297.100 427,100 UY: aoe ea IS 20 bo i Wu le es a a 
T1N7L. 9 Siilihs ahs 5) aa 262 31.700 780,860 | | T9258 we. SP edde e 23 9.936) |... ceciee ee 
OaGiee to, RD... 212 9, 100 PII SOO) | Alor Oe els oh s.0 fo sietetsctorle 27 Ub: | secre nie cee 
100 708e |, BES... 216 12. 200 203, 900 ROD TEENIE ts Moa Sers 53 S.567 ee cee ee 
[OOS Oe ME le, heey 195 15,380 637,600 NO2SELS Fake Badedine sis 38 ry oA | RA, 85 
MO DO easter ate's etotshs-rsel ss 214 20,330 984, 100 
1 OSO cere Sienauarertra Rte is 204 10,260 273,000 
1931 —Janieeincd ees 20 716 16,000 
OD Ror. eee ace 20 809 16, 800 PoLaND 
IMAI. cco aero ees 20 726 14,100 ; 
— We Shi Mere 24 ; ; HS 7h oe 
DY Me Se eres 30 , 046 17,000 
June... css. 23 5 888 10,800 (a) (e) 
Jaly.e eee 27 ,095 63.900 
doug oh ROME, 39 4’ 436 93, 600 NOD L reapantetrtiete'cravirieuravers 704 ee 
aa 37 3° 651 66. 100 19227 Mitta «c's c « 802 607. 268 4,638,744 
Oct o'sleiecine © v0.0. 27 2 711 63.500 LP MRS es ac b Ae ORae 1,265 849. 464 6,381,519 
CON e taaiele's ’ ’ LQ 2a et ie A Bala sc ss es 929 581,685 (ap Bee YP: 
UPA eee er. SEE ee 538 149.574 1,322,000 
Mexico POD re eee meteiec es o's lent 583 143,581 1,382, 133 
TOD Ties earetvatetere « o's s0 chers 602 231.799 2.425.898 
(a) (gz) TODS) See eee heals lat 729 346. 140 2.734.062 
& 1929 SPARE REN. « a4 atets 493 218, 801 1,042,039 
1 VW si SA MBO re ncy HE 197 63 , 000 292,399 
O23 ieee tee eee Ns 146 54,396 601, 466 
TOD Arn cite ale crarcttatas, oe 138 29,244 595,491 
LOZ Der ss cecte cameras s- 51 Pa fe OG. a) 3 ene RovuMANIA 
1 VA SN eA Hr errae BuSieer i 24 47133 hE 0 ks 
New ZEALAND (d) (e) 
LO QOS seis onc oe aatherdesi ds 753 116,091 1,702, 402 
shia (b) ae 0 Ae (f) ST RO 5-5: Si 119 19.475 80,596 
phsipiaxesssciekn) siskeye-t104*/ 21 t sige ieee Seve ea ROD Deters... cache Moles « 5.3 219 22.819 306, 726 
1920. ....+seeeeeee eres a7 15, 138 Ceca! 6 1B 8 15 gm Wie 122 17,274 201.045 
bb Whee Stedae crate istevorsinte 77 10, 433 119, 208 $i Diberer ire, <iorctenentpebs. 88 11.749 912.365 
1922. .... 2260s eseeeees . Res ai 1028 we. cote aie Se 73 19.857 209.891 
1923... 2. seer eeeeeeees 8 1096 sh sn, sdeieatee ids 88 20. 442 326. 086 
Ho Caan atlannheen ane . Site eta 1927 51 6.504 58.291 
NDAD a SRS eh CAE Oe L R52 Lan oo mote c or a. . : 
Toh ENE TES WE 59 Gy a alibi 1028s ancilenniieaigak ay ot Dyine 109, 666 
AGO let ons « cette ce 36 4,384 10,395 
OOS ere ek oucern 41 9,822 22,817 
TO2Q Se ec aceccts 8s 49 7,831 26.808 
Widwarrrerd.. ic. 5: 45 5,632 33.223 SoutH AFRICA 
1931—1st 9 months... 23 5,215 42.067 
Norway (a) (g) 
poe hs aa Me) ER a a ee a ee ee 
TO1G Seba nett: 47 23,799 537,138 
(d) (g) 1020 bocce eae. 66 105, 658 839,415 
VOD. skis i bia keds 25 9,892 112:357 
f LLP basal a, 89 154,421 S,58S2 742-1 | WO22aasaecs. ete eee 12 29,001 1,339,508 
19233. + 337 a ee 26 2,168 DPR || TODS 2s, ees vine Seba Glee 50 740 
1 IPR Ee i a he es 57 24,965 TOG cogs | -[UQQEs.. osc cee ake romtets 7 1,856 10,129 
be laid 28 tee pire de 61 63,117 B1027386 | P1925. ee. eee wae 0 0 
1025 marcos casein isis 84 13,752 GEE sGOO'|) | 1926.5. 5.15 2 acne cetera sas. 3 768 890 
AG Zi rrrac ts oct lelers «eo steie, 113 51,487 By 2045500 Vil LO arate < ea rere cemietere 12 5,158 9,126 
TODT RR eRe 96 22.456 16374089 | | 1928 S285: ose. eee 10 5,746 10,535 
1OOS eae coca: ser 63 8.042 B68. S444 U1O20 No occ.d sate cmutee mics 10 D962. Wiso:« erste anaes 
QQ rear te oes: 73 4,796 196, 704 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1931—Concluded 





Number of | Employees | Time loss 


| ES | eT | | | TS 


Year disputes involved | in working 
days 
SPAIN 
(d) (e) 
A ONOR.. < a.sconia Rave Rare soe 403 178,496 4,001,278 
UE) Sees 424 244, 684 7,261,762 
iC Een ate we eee 233 83, 691 2,802,299 
LE) Sa, aoe nee 429 119,417 2,672,567 
a) Sn ee Che cee hoe 411 120, 568 3, 027,026 
UL ee. a ee 151 28,744 604,512 
OS ee ek 164 60, 120 839, 934 
SS OR: tarasal inch Merrell 93 21,851 247, 223 
1b) / Se Ree Senne ter 107 70,616 1,311,891 
(OV: sera mena secitanls don oc, 87 70, 024 771,213 
SWEDEN 
(d) (g) 
11S): PEER BA me 440 81,041 2,295,900 
1), een a <= ee ee 486 139.039 8,942,500 
BOT ccc epee oe 347 49,712 2,663,300 
1A] te a: Ee a 892 75,679 2,674,580 
LSE RAED AS, Se eeetes Re 206 102.896 6,907,390 
11 Se a id Sascha 2S 261 23,976 1, 204,500 
ROE scan eee ee hant 239 145,778 2,559, 700 
PEG scare cnn heel aes 206 52,891 1,711,200 
SE ee Ree erin eeer ee 189 9,477 400, 000 
a marca n prance ea tans 201 71,461 4, 835.000 
LAA SECM Seoy eee Sere 180 12,676 667, 000 
DORAN IR; «in Bich eacueean 261 20,751 1,021,000 
SwItZERLAND 
(d) (e) 
112 (rE r8 oRPeR BR are 237 744 TO RRR eo Pe 
LOD en Pepe sina 184 RORUSO Ns. c's cache re 
17.1 Pe on ieee ce 55 ELSON «ces ee ee 
Lop Ae Bo eee Riera 104 HORSE: | ce. celta 
11 2s a rere en ee E RDB. 1 heparan: 
OPA ese ete EOE 70 Bel >| cscs trove 
EO ADs ota ansiketinelorecnsiaee 42 200 4 cacs, omen 
1926.) staciennsPieeoes wee 35 eal | cco ome ee 
SE es I Ne a Soe 26 2,058 34, 160 
HED SS I a te oe nae 45 5,474 98,015 
BOZO ca wiscceeteribimcnre 39 4,661 99, 608 
HOB) et BiG erence ol 6,397 265, 695 





(a) Disputes beginning in period. (b) Disputes ending in 
period. (c) Disputes in existence in period. (d) Method of 
counting disputes not stated. (e) Directly involved only. 
(f) Directly and indirectly involved. (g) It is not stated 
whether or not employees indirectly involved are included. 


(Continued from page 150) 
sumed September 14. The agreements reached 
provided for reductions in wages of from 
about 5 to 10 per cent, which was approxi- 
mately half the rate of reduction as first pro- 
posed by employers. 


Sweden 


After the expiration of the national agree- 
ment in the textile industry at the end of 
1930, a partial strike began when the parties 

















Number of | Employees | Time loss 
Year disputes involved | in working 
ays 
URUGUAY 
(d) (g) 
DOI Q occ chet Me sie 65 18,491 581,995 
71 es oe See a 193 16,303 645, 864 
Led Le ee ae 146 2,958 83,690 
MOD o Mie os oes bee eie-s 35 5,819 149,050 
BOSSE. icc skit anand 114 1,007, 43,044 
ODES ssc. ss 22 858 21,552 
1 hiy.55 8 Se eo” 11 268 10, 646 
TEST SCE SOD sles SUAS ie 5 600 11,952 
17-7 renner arenas arn cote 13 NV fi We nae 8 
OD, Je Ae ett at aaa 3 289.1) . 26 aa See 
YUGOSLAVIA (0) 
(d) (g) 
190288 ot .s ett « 220 29,141 486,392 
NO25SRY Ft Oe Pe. 335 13,232 159,300 
ps Sea oy Si, 60 5,155 76,337 
NOZHIR ES . 5c <b MED EM oc 44 7,483 110,600 
WOZGIR? ok Re. 2 46 10,979 157,485 
MOOT ERE Sn Sek 78 , 588 239, 183 
United States 
(a) (e) (1) 
DORON nc ss bee aks 0 3, O500F 44060 1548 11. acc tin oer 
TERS, eee GS: kere is 341d) ALAS AUDA. LH < smother ctetls 
CVA nn eS Se ee 2 8808 TOUT L247 4) . cetiatren ori: 
ODDS Se aes a) ee a 1 UI28) a G12. 7562 tae on cases 
heen ee oS ee 1,553 ADO OSEAN .. cbenadeterateisys 
BO 24 Oe acts otbete tiene. 2 1,249 G04 (O42) 5. deters sates 
aa a ee trae kina: 1,301 4D8-41G os onercetet 
TO2G eas chet otee te ee 1,035 BAO gO0e Who :3< < Bats ete 
OP LE Cong peel Oe ee nr: 734 349,434 | 37,799,394 
MOOR Soci cee ne ee 629 357,145 | 31,556,947 
NO 200%, sls ate Me oe ieee 903 230, 463 9,975,213 
T9B0 5. ee Ree eae 653 ee 114 2, 730,368 
a 
198l—Jan...20ke be 56 10,147 181,031 
Feb... 4: Sag ane: 52 19,984 228,329 
Mar... 4580 See 2 45 26,121 422,545 
April, tances. : 60 26, 442 769, 720 
Maysccrs tert 106 27,588 402,437 
SUNG. cana orere ace 81 18,437 506, 097 
July tase cece 67 49,574 666,309 
UG Pe Poets 76 10,977 1,213,120 
Sept. asc meebo 110 35, 859 491,024 
Oct: aks &.. 65 34,376 1,041,917 
INOV::..ncgiet tet os 42 13,475 393, 884 





(h) Preliminary figures. (k) Excluding agricultural strikes. 
(1) In disputes for which reported. (m) Statistics, are more 
complete from June, 1927. (n) Exclusive of general strike of 
April, 1920. (0) Strikes only. (p) Since 1923, strikes have 
been illegal and none have been reported. 


could not come to a new agreement. The 
employers then announced a general reduction 
in wages of 10 per cent and the strike was ex- 
tended to involve 33,000 workers. A settle- 
ment was reached March 20 through a con- 
ciliation commission. It was reported that 
the reduction in wages was agreed to, but cer- 
tain increases in overtime rates were conceded 
by the employers and an agreement made for 
the remainder of the year. 
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United States 


A strike occurred in woollen mills at 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, in February, resulting 
in a shut down of certain mills. About 10,000 
workers were either directly or indirectly 
affected. The dispute originated over the 
number of combs each weaver was to tend, 
but after a stoppage of work for a few days 
it was agreed that employers and employees 
were to co-operate in deciding such questions, 
and work was resumed on February 27. On 
October 5, practically all employees of certain 
woollen textile mills in Lawrence, Andover, 
North Andover, Dracut and Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, numbering 20,000, were on strike 
against a 10 per cent reduction in wages. By 
November 10, the strikers had voted to return 
to work and about half the number were 
immediately reemployed with others to be 
taken on later. One mill, however, employing 
about 6,000 workers was reported to have been 
closed indefinitely. 

Thirty thousand men’s clothing workers in 
New York City and vicinity went on strike 
July 29 to enforce union conditions under 
agreement. The next day the clothing manu- 
facturers’ association signed the new agree- 
ment, both sides having made some conces- 
sions. Agreements were made from time to 
time with independent clothing manufactur- 
ers and by August 21, the dispute was practi- 
eally terminated. 


There were a number of disputes in coal 
mining involving large numbers of workers 
during 1931. On March 19, a strike began 
in the Wyoming and Lackawanna Valleys in 
Pennsylvania involving 20,000 anthracite coal 
miners who protested against certain working 
conditions, but work was resumed April 9 on 
the understanding that company officials would 
meet the miners’ committe to discuss the 
grievances. These miners, 20,000 in number, 
were again out on strike from September 28 
to October 12 when work was resumed under 
the same agreement as before. Another 
strike of 7,000 anthracite coal miners in the 
Panther Creek Valley, Pennsylvania, which 
lasted from April 4 to May 2, was an unsuc- 
cessful attempt on the part of the workers to 
have operating conditions changed so as to 
employ additional miners. 

In the bituminous coal fields of northern 
West Virginia, western Pennsylvania and 
eastern Ohio, a number of strikes occurred 
between April and July, involving several 
thousand miners in each state. The miners 
demanded increased wages, improved working 
conditions and union recognition, and were 
successful in securing union agreements with 
some coal operators in West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, but in other cases, no definite 
settlement was reported. Work was generally 
resumed, however, by the end of July. 


Educational Courses for Unemployed Office Workers 


Professors at Harvard University, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
other institutions of learning at Boston, are 
providing “university courses” for unemployed 
office workers, each course lasting twelve 
weeks. About 1,300 unemployed high school 
graduates attend the classes each afternoon 
of five days weekly. The scheme was planned 
by Mr. William Phillipps, former United 
States Minister at Ottawa, and now chairman 
of the Massachusetts Emergency Committee 
on Unemployment. 

On registration, each unemployed student 
is required to pay 25 cents fee, after which 
there is no further expense to him whatever 
for instruction. The fee is required to insure 
that only those really anxious to take part 
would apply, and to cover registration ex- 
penses. The lectures, the organization work, 
the use of four centrally located halls, etc., 
were all provided free of charge. The 23 
courses include utilitarian studies, such as 
accounting, marketing and salesmanship, and 
liberal studies such as literature, and appreci- 
ation of art and music. Emphasis was placed 
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at first upon the more useful studies, but it 
was soon found that there was a great demand 
for cultural lectures rather than for occu- 
pational training. 

Free classes on similar lines are being plan- 
ned for unemployed office workers at Mont- 
real. * 





The recent Speech from the Throne in the 
Saskatchewan Legislature stated that “not- 
withstanding economic handicaps, it is signi- 
ficant and indicative of the faith of the people 
in their province, that during the past year 
over six hundred thousand dollars worth of 
land was disposed of by the new Department 
of Natural Resources. The policy of providing 
recreational grounds for our citizens and for 
those who may visit this province from time 
to time has been inaugurated. This work of 
improving our provincial parks is being carried 
on under the provincial scheme of providing 
work for single men and it may be pointed out 
that this is but a continuance of the policy | 
followed by the federal governments during 
past years.” 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Members of Electrical Contractors’ 


Combine Convicted—Plumbing 


Combine Appeals Dismissed in Supreme Court—Motion 
Picture Prosecutions 


Electrical Estimators’ Association 


INES totalling $26,200 were imposed on 
seven corporations and fifteen indi- 
viduals associated with the Electrical Esti- 
mators’ Association, a combine of electrical 
contractors in Toronto, by a judgment deliv- 
ered by Mr. Justice Raney in the Ontario 
Supreme Court on January 12, 1932. The 
prosecutions resulted from an investigation 
into this combine under the Combines Investi- 
gation Act. The committal of the accused for 
trial was reported in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1931, page 1075. The case was 
brought before a Grand Jury on October 9 and 
a true bill was returned against the accused 
parties. The trial commenced on November 
23 and, after adjournment, was concluded on 
December 15. The defendants elected trial by 
judge, without a jury. 


Each of the defendants was found guilty 
under four counts of the indictment, two of 
which were laid under the Combines Investi- 
gation Act and two under section 498 of the 
Criminal Code. The charges on which the 
members were convicted related to conspiracy 
or agreement to enhance prices and prevent or 
lessen competition unduly or unreasonably 
and against the public interest, contrary to 
the Combines Investigation Act and the 
Criminal Code. The fines were imposed under 
the Combines Investigation Act and amounted 
to $2,500 in the case of each of the seven 
corporations, $1,000 for each of the eight indi- 
vidual contractors, and $100 for each of the 
seven individual defendants who were repre- 
sentatives of their respective corporatidns in 
the Electrical Estimators’ Association. 


The chief system practised by the combine 
required each member, before tendering on a 
job, to submit his costs to the association 
secretary, who then averaged them and 
“awarded” the contract to the member whose 
costs were nearest the average. This con- 
tractor then added an agreed percentage to 
cover overhead and net profit, announced his 
tender price to the other members, and the 
other members tendered for the job at higher 
figures. Only contracts amounting to over 
$1,000 were handled. About sixty large con- 
tracts were allotted by the Association during 
the two years in which it operated, including 
school, library, hospital, office and factory 
buildings, as well as some of the larger resi- 


dences in the city. Unréasonable enhance- 
ment of price was proved in many of these 
contracts. T. H. Lennox, K.C., and J. D. 
Lucas appeared for the Crown, and G. R. 
Geary, K.C., and five other counsel appeared 
for the defendants. 


The following are extracts from the lengthy 
judgment in the case: 


THe Kina v. Harry ALEXANDER, LIMITED, 
ET AL 


Ontario Supreme Court, Raney, J. 
January 12, 1932 


cece, J.: Seven of the defendants are cor- 
porations which were carrying on business as 
electrical contractors in Toronto in 1927, 1928 
and 1929. Nine other defendants were elec- 
trical contractors in their individual characters. 
These sixteen electrical contractors and one 
other, since deceased, were associated together 
in what they called ‘the Electrical Estimators’ 
Association. Seven other defendants were 
representatives of their respective corporations 
in the Association. The Association was not 
incorporated. 

The defendants were indicted under both the 
Criminal Code and the Combines Investigation 
Act, R.S.C., chap. 26. 


There are three roee uneee the Criminal 
Code and three counts under the Combines In- 
vestigation Act. Two of the counts are laid in 
restraint of trade, two for enhancing prices and 
two for preventing OF lessening competition. 


. There is no idee in this case of any 
restraint of trade that did not come within the 
categories of “enhancing the price” or “ pre 
venting or lessening competition.” My conclu- 
sion therefore is that counts 1 and 6 of the in- 
dictment charging the defendants (count 1) with 
conspiracy in restraint of trade, and (count 6) 
with being members of a combine ‘ ‘restraining 
or injuring trade,” may be ignored. 


Section 498 is limited in its application to 
any articles or commodities which may be the 
subject of trade or commerce.” There is no 
such limitation in the Combines Act. 


cc 


In that view the main question to be answered 
by me is: Were the defendants parties or 
privies to or did they knowingly assist in the 
formation or operation of a combine which 
operated, or was likely to operate, to the detri- 
ment, or against the interest of the public, and 
which resulted from an agreement or arrange- 
ment which had or was likely to have both 
these effects? The four main elements for con- 
sideration are: 1, membership in a combine; 2, 
enhancement of price, actual or potential; 3, 
lessening of competition, actual or potential; 
4, detriment to the public interest, actual or 
potential. 
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. . . As is suggested by section 2, combines 
may take many forms. One form, and perhaps 
one of the most pernicious, is the “ gentlemen’s 
agreement,” by which all persons of the ring or 
combine agree to fix a standard price by which 
all must abide. The Crown alleges that the 
scheme of the Electrical Estimators’ Associa- 

tion approximated this type of combine. 

Then, as to the facts in evidence; competition 
had been keen in the electrical contracting 
business for some years, and early in 1927 some 
of the defendants conceived the idea of improv- 
ing things by forming an association which 
would regulate and control the tenders of the 
members for Toronto jobs. Before putting the 
design into practice, a memorandum was pre- 
pared and submitted to counsel for an opinion, 
and an opinion in writing was secured; but 
though a good deal of reliance was placed by 
the defendants who were called as witnesses, 
and by counsel for the defence, upon the coun- 
sel’s opinion, neither the memorandum nor the 
written opinion was produced in evidence. 

The association was formed early in 1927, all 
the defendants, except two or three, being 
original members, these latter coming in later. 
There was a secretary who was paid one hun- 
dred dollars a month, and an office and letter- 
heads, and the name of the Association was in 
the telephone directory; but there were no 
directors, no executive committee and no min- 
utes of meetings, other than private memoranda 
that were made by the secretary of the Associa- 
tion of the different jobs that came under con- 
sideration. 

The method of procedure and operation of 
the Association was described by the secretary, 
who was a witness for the prosecution. [A 
detailed statement of the Association’s methods 
follows. ] 


A recital of those purposes and methods, 
without evidence before him of their effect upon 
prices, would arouse, I would expect, the indig- 
nation of the average juryman. He would re- 
sent the meeting together of contractors who 
had been invited by owners to make indepen- 
dent tenders, to compare figures; the averaging 
by these men of figures representing proposed 
tenders, or of figures representing prime costs, 
and the addition to prime costs of such sum as 
the contractors concerned thought proper, to 
represent overhead and profits; the agreement 
by the assembled contractors, four or five or 
eight or ten, as the case might be, that one of 
their number should have the contract so far 
as by their action they could award it to him; 
to this end, the putting in by members of the 
Association of tenders at figures higher than the 
amount which they had agreed amongst them- 
selves was a fair price for the work; the at- 
tempt to make a contract between a member of 
the Association and an owner without the 
knowledge or consent of the owner; the assist- 
ance given by the Association to a protected 
tenderer by leading the owner to believe that 
tenders higher than his were real tenders; the 
application by the contractors of the designation, 
“courtesy tenders”. to what the juryman would 
doubtless call bogus tenders, intended to beguile 
the owner. And the average juryman would not 
be much mollified by the protest of the members 
of the Association that their governing motive 
was a fair price for both the contractor and the 
owner, and to escape the ravening competition, 
“red in tooth and claw” with the life blood of 
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the unhappy contractor to which he had been a 
victim prior to the formation of the Associa- 
tion. 

The primary effect, if not the purpose, of trade 
combines is to dictate the conduct of others 
without their consent, and preferably, from the 
point of view of the combiners, without their 
knowledge. And when ten of the defendants sat 
around a table and agreed among themselves 
without the knowledge of the Toronto Board of 
Education that the Board should pay $58,000 for 
the electrical work in the Toronto West End 
Technical School, they were dictating to the 
ratepayers of Toronto that they should pay some 
$8,000 of their money more than they would 
have been called upon to pay under an open, 
honest and competitive system of tendering, 
which the School Board had asked for and 
which the School Board thought it was getting. 
[Details of examples of enhancement of prices 
by the Association follow]. 


The argument for the defence is that not only 
were the activities of the Electrical Estimators’ 
Association not within the prohibitions of sec- 
tion 498 of the Criminal Code or the Combines 
Investigation Act, but that they were beneficial 
to the public. Witnesses said that before the 
time of the Association there was price cutting 
and peddling of contracts;—a more realistic 
phrase was throat-cutting,—and general demoral- 
ization, as a result of which some of them had 
ceased to attempt to get jobs by tender. An 
effect of this condition, it was suggested, was 
that jobs were skimped, which was detrimental 
to the public interest. This argument is per- 
tinent, because of the words “unreasonably” and 
“unduly” in section 498, and of the words “to 
the detriment or against the interest of the 
public” in section 2 of the Combines Act. Of 
course, if the system of open competition is more 
detrimental to the public than was the system 
of the Electrical Estimators’ Association, as 
above described, then, perhaps, the Association 
ought to be commended rather than prosecuted. 
But the answer to this argument is, first, in the 
purposes and scope of the legislation—section 
498 and the Combines Act; and, secondly, in the 
actual effect, in practice, of the application of 
the system of the Association, as established in 
the evidence during the trial of the action, and 
as above outlined. 

. . The lessening of competition was neces- 
arily incidental to the scheme of the defendants, 
and in my view, apart altogether from its effect 
on prices, that scheme was, in the language of 
section 2 of the Combines Act, “likely to operate 
to the detriment or against the interest of the 
public”. 

iJ ® s 

It is no answer that the motives of the de- 
fendants were to tender at a fair price, fair 
equally to the public as to themselves. This is 
just what the master plumbers of Toronto said 
when they were prosecuted before Mr. Justice 
Clute in 1905 (Rex v. Master Plumbers, 14 
O.L.R. 295). That case ought to have been a 
sufficient warning to the defendants in this case. 
That case was under the present section 498, 
(then numbered 520 of the Code). The trial 
judge was moved to use strong language in 
characterising the conduct of the master plum- 
bers, whose system included the main features 
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of the system that was twenty years later 
adopted by the defendants in the present case. 
After describing the system of averaging the 
figures of proposed tenderers for plumbing jobs, 
and the “false and fictitious tenders” that were 
then put in by the members of the Master 
Plumbers’ Association “varying slightly . 
so as to lead to the supposition that these ten- 
ders were honest and real”; and the further 
item of the system under which, if any member 
of the Master Plumbers’ Association claimed the 
person asking for a tender as a customer, he 
should have, in a sense, the first right; and the 
further item of the system that the master 
plumber who received the job by grace of his 
confederates would pay a percentage by way of 
commission to the Association; the learned 
Judge proceeded to remark: 


“That was the system, utterly destroying 
competition, utterly doing away with any- 
thing like a fair price. It was shewn in one 
case that the difference between the average 
tender and an outside real tender amounted 
to nearly $6,000. But, no matter whether it 
amounted to more or less, the system was a 
fradulent system. It was a combination carry- 
ing out their idea of limiting the trade to 
themselves. .. There was no competition in 
price. . . There was no pretence at an honest 
competition.” 

. . . It is to be said for the members of the 
Electrical Estimators’ Association that their 
methods were less ruthless and less dishonest 
than those of the master plumbers of 1905, and 
less subtle, less ruthless and less dishonest than 
those of the members of the Canadian Plumbing 
and Heating Guild with whom Mr. Justice 
Wright had to deal (Rex v. Singer et al, 1931 
O.L.R. 202), but the electrical contractors are 
clearly within the prohibitions of Section 498 
and the Combines Act. 


In the result I find the defendants not guilty 
under the first and sixth counts of the indict- 
ment, being the restraint of trade counts, but 
guilty under the second and third counts. which 
are under the Criminal Code; and guilty under 
the fourth and fifth counts, which are under the 
Combines Investigation Act. 

; . The penalties ought I think to be im- 
posed under sec. 32 of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act. 

The penalties ought not to be vindictive, but 
they should be substantial, and under all the 
circumstances, particularly in view of the pro- 
secution of the Master Plumbers in 1905, and 
the result of that prosecution, they ought to be 
exemplary. 

The seven corporations: Harry Alexander, 
Limited, Bayview Electric Company Limited, 
Beattie-McIntyre Limited, Bennett and Wright 
Company Limited, Canadian Comstock Company 
Limited, Canada Electric Company Limited, 
Electrical Maintenance and Repair Company 
Limited will each pay a fine of twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars. 

The eight individual contractors, namely: A. 
O. Duncan, R. A. L. Gray, J. H. Harris, Gordon 
K. Moss, George W. C. Patterson, Gordon G. 
Richardson, E. L. Roxborough and Albert G. 
Muir will each pay a fine of one thousand dol- 
lars; and the seven individual defendants: Ivan 
Russell Church, George Kay, C. C. Rathgeb, Ed- 
ward F. Longfellow, George T. Dale, Harry 


Rohleder and Clarence Alfred Philp, who were 
the representatives of their respective corpora- 
tions in the Electrical Estimators’ Association, 
will each pay a fine of one hundred dollars. 

The constitutionality of the Combines Investi- 
gation Act having now been established by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. perhaps 
Parliament will consider the propriety, in the 
interests of simplifying the law, of the repeal 
of section 498 of the Criminal Code, and the 
clarification of the somewhat difficult language 
of section 2 of the Combines Act. 


- Supreme Court Dismisses A.B.C. Appeals 


Judgment in the appeals of the president 
and secretary-treasurer of the Amalgamated 
Builders’ Council and related organizations, a 
combine in the Ontario plumbing and heating 
industry, against their convictions under the 
Combines Investigation Act and section 498 
of the Criminal Code, was delivered in the 
Supreme Court of Canada at Ottawa on Febru- 
ary 2, 1932. The judgment, written by Right 
Honourable Chief Justice Anglin, dismissed the 
appeals. 

R. E. Belyea, president of the Amalgamated 
Builders’ Council and of the Canadian Plumb- - 
ing and Heating Guild, and H. A. Weinraub, 
secretary-treasurer of the same organizations, 
were convicted in the Supreme Court of On- 
tario, Appellate Division, in June, 1931, in a 
judgment reported in the Lanour Gazerts, July 
1931, page 790. Each was sentenced to a fine 
of $2,000 for infraction of the Combines In- 
vestigation Act and a fine of $2,000 for offences 
in restraint of trade under section 498 of the 
Criminal Code. The appeals of each against 
the convictions were heard in the Supreme 
Court of Canada in November, 1931, when a 
similar appeal by Louis M. Singer, K.C., was 
quashed unanimously by the Court. The hear- 
ings concluded on November 19 and the judg- 
ment dismissing the appeals was delivered on 
February 2. The text of the judgment follows 
in part. 


BetyEa v. THe Kina. 
WeEINRAUB v. THE Kina. 


Supreme Court of Canada, Anglin, CJ.C., 
Rinfret, Lamont, Smith and Cannon, JJ., 
February 2, 1982. 

W. F. O’Connor, K.C., for the appellants. 

D. L. McCarthy, K.C., and J. C. McRuer, 
K.C., for the respondent. 

Anglin, C.J.C.: These two appeals were heard 

together. 

The appellants, Belyea and Weinraub, were 
both acquitted on trial before Wright J., without 
ao jury? (RES C1927) (HS. 26, 1 aeso. TOyrlecOa cg. 
581); but, upon appeal by the Attorney General 
under s. 1013 (4) of the Criminal Code, as 
enacted by ec. 11, s. 28, of the Statutes of Can- 
ada, 1930, the Appellate Division was of the 
opinion that the learned trial judge had mis- 
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directed himself, in that he held that, although 
it was proven, if not admitted, that they, the 
appellants, 
“took an active part in the original scheme — 
the conspiracy which formed the basis for 
the prosecution; . because they were 
not proved to have taken part in subsequent 
over acts,” 
they should be acquitted, saying of one of the 
respondents, 
“there is no evidence that connects him with 
any of the illegal operations.” 


The Appellate Division found that 
“Belyea and Weinraub were most active in 
carrying out the projects of the conspiracy; 
were originally united with Singer himself 
in the conspiracy of which the latter was 
found guilty. They should have been con- 
victed as were Singer, Paddon and Ward. 
Their part in the illegal acts was much 
greater than that of Paddon and Ward, 
but less than that of Singer.” 

Having found them guilty, that Court then pro- 

ceeded to fine each of them one-half the amount 

of the fine imposed upon Singer. 

After careful considenation of the evidence, of 
the very lengthy argument before this Court, 
which lasted more than two days, and of the 
“memorandum of points” and the supplementary 
factum of the appellants, we are of opinion that 
the appeals fail and must be dismissed. 

The following findings of Wright J., in the 
course of his judgment, seem to us to be vital 
and leave no doubt as to the appellants’ guilt. 
Moreover, they are all supported by the evidence. 
Indeed, as stated by counsel for the appellants 
in his memorandum, the fact-finding of the 
learned trial judge was good. 

After setting out the indictment, and the cir- 
cumstances leading up to the trial, and dis- 
cussing the application for leave to move to 
quash the indictment, the learned judge said 
that, the prosecution of this case being the first 
case in the province under the Combines In- 
vestigation Act, the whole question should be 
fully considered. We take the following some- 
what copious extracts from the judgment of the 
learned judge. . . (+) 


“The last organization to be formed was 
the Amalgamated Builders’ Council. Had it 
confined its operations to those authorized 
by the Trade Unions Act, no objection could 
well be taken, but from its operations it is 
clearly evident that the purpose of those 
responsible for its creation and operation 
was to avail themselves of any immunity 
provided by this Act, and if possible, evade 
the provisions of the Combines Investigation 
Act and the Criminal Code.” 

Counsel for the appellants fully accepted this 
finding at bar, and indeed, he rather gloried in 
the attempt so made to evade the law. 

If sitting as a jury, we should have no hesita- 
tion in finding that the illegal acts done at 
Windsor were a result intended by the de- 
fendants and their fellow conspirators when they 
formed the organizations found to have been 
a combine and a conspiracy. But we do not 
proceed on this ground, since this would involve 
making a finding of fact contrary to a finding of 
the trial judge. 

Counsel for the appellants argued at consider- 
able length that the Appellate Division had ex- 


ceeded its jurisdiction in this case because it 
reversed the trial judge on what counsel ealled 
a finding of fact, i.e., the innocence of the 
accused of participation in the formation of an 
illegal combine and of conspiracy within s. 498, 
Criminal Code. This, it seems to us, involves a 
clear misconception of the true question in issue. 
Having determined that the formation of the 
various organizations in question amounted to 
the formation of an illegal combine, and to a 
conspiracy within s. 498, Criminal Code, the 
learned judge proceeded to deal with the ques- 
tions as to who had incurred criminal respon- 
silibity. He convicted Singer, Paddon and Ward 
on evidence which, in our opinion, clearly im- 
plicated Belyea and Weinraub, in much the same 
manner in which Singer and his companions 
were involved, in the formation of the combine 
and conspiracy in question. He fell into error, 
however, when he proceeded to find that it was 
essential to a finding of guilt of the accused, 
that they should be held to have had actual 
knowledge of, or to have actually participated 
in, the overt acts at Windsor. 

Mr. O’Connor, somewhat ingeniously, argued 
that, where there is an “inferred conspiracy”, or 
an “inferred combine’, as he termed them, 
proof of the existence of which depends largely 
on certain overt acts, it is necessary to show 
privity of the accused to, or participation by 
them in, such overt acts, in order to make them 
liable for the formation of the combine or the 
conspiracy. This seems to us to be a fallacy. 
The moment it is established that a combine or 
conspiracy existed, it is unnecessary, in order to 
warrant a conviction of the respondents for the 
formation of the combine, or of the agreement 
to conspire, to show their complicity in sub- 
sequent illegal acts done by, or with the con- 
nivance of, the body against members of which 
conspiracy or unlawful combine is charged; pro- 
vided always, of course, that there is, in the 
evidence, sufficient proof of the complicity of the 
accused in the original formation of the combine, 
or in the agreement charged as conspiracy. Here, 
the learned trial judge apparently had already 
found facts from which the conclusion was 
inevitable that there was guilt on the part of 
Belyea and Weinraub in regard to the forma- 
tion of the illegal combine and the conspiracy, 
the existence of which he had already found to 
be proven. On these findings, coupled with the 
admissions made by Belyea and Weinraub in 
their testimony, and the documents of which 
they were proved to have knowledge, their con- 
victions, as was held by the Appellate Division, 
were a necessary consequence. 

For these reasons, we are of the opinion that 
the appeals fail and must be dismissed. 


O’CoNNoR v. WALDRON 


The case of O’Connor v. Waldron, an appeal 
by counsel for the Amalgamated Builders’ 
Council against dismissal of his action for 
damages for slander in words alleged to have 
been spoken by the defendant while acting as 
a commissioner under the Combines Investiga- 


1 The judgment of Wright, J., in R. v. Singer 
et al, extracts from which are here omitted, is 
reported in the LABour GAZETTE, April 1931, pp. 
430-434 and, in full text, in (1931) Ontario Law 
Reports, pp. 202-221. 
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tion Act in the A. B. C. investigation in 1929, 
was heard in the Supreme Court of Canada in 
November, 1931. The judgment of the Ontario 
Supreme Court, Appellate Division, from which 
the plaintiff appealed, was reported in the 
LaBoyr GAZETTE, July, 1931, page 791. The 
snaoimous judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, delivered on December 22, 1931, dis- 
missed the appeal with costs. The judgment, 
written by Honourable Mr. Justice Smith, and 
reported in full text in (1932) 1 Dominion Law 
Reports, pages 166-169, states in part: 

This is an appeal by the plaintiff from a judg- 
ment of the First Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario upholding, by a 
majority of four to one, the judgment of the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Orde, dismissing the 
plaintiff's action upon motion in weekly court. 

The first ground of appeal is that there were 
relevant and material issues of fact outstanding 
and undetermined, making it improper to dispose 
of the case in weekly court on motion. 

I agree with Mr. Justice Orde that the plead- 
ings and the admissions made by the plaintiff in 
the particulars furnished by him and on his 
examination for discovery, made it quite clear 
that the words were spoken by the defendant 
during the course of certain proceedings which 
he was conducting as a commissioner appointed 
by letters patent under the Great Seal of Can- 
ada, by the Governor General, under the author- 
ity of the Combines Investigation Act, R.S.C., 
1927, ch. 26, and of the Inquiries Act, R.S.C., 
1927, ch. 99. 

The only question to be determined therefore 
was one of law as to whether or not the com- 
missioner so acting was entitled to absolute 
privilege. For this reason the motion was 
properly entertained by the learned judge. 

A very full discussion of the law on the ques- 
tion at issue, with a review of the cases ap- 
plicable, appears in the reasons for judgment of 
Mr. Justice Orde on the motion and in the rea- 
sons of Mr. Justice Middleton in the Appellate 
Division. I agree with their reasons and con- 
clusions and would only add to what they have 
said a reference to the case of Hearts +f Oak 
Assurance Oompany, Limited v. Attorney 
General, 1931, 2 Chy., 307, decided since the judg- 
ment herein of the Appellate Division. 

In the Acts under which the commissioner was 
appointed in the present case, he is given the 
most ample powers for compelling witnesses to 
attend and to answer questions on oath and to 
compel the production of documents; and there 
is provision that parties whose conduct is being 
investigated, or against whom charges are made, 


Price Control and Wage 


An emergency decree signed by President 
Von Hindenburg in December provided that 
wages and salaries generally should be re- 
duced to the level of January 10, 1927. The 
“eut ” might, as a rule, amount to not more 
than 10 per cent, but in all cases where wages 
had not been reduced since July 1, 1931, they 
might be cut by 15 per cent. The parties 


are to be given opportunity to be present and to 
be heard and to be represented by counsel. 
What is said therefore in Hearts of Oak 
Assurance Company Limited v. Attorney General 
seems to be rather in support of than against 
the judgment here appealed from. 
The appeal must be dismissed with costs. 


Prosecutions in Motion Picture Industry 


The trial of fifteen companies and three in- 
dividuals charged as parties to an alleged 
combine in the motion picture industry in Can- 
ada commenced before Mr. Justice Garrow in 
the Criminal Assizes at Toronto on January 25, 
1932. The investigation into the alleged com- 
bine was completed under the Combines In- 
vestigation Act in June, 1931, by Peter White, 
K.C., appointed as a commissioner to conduct 
the investigation, and was reported in the 
Lasour Gazette, July, 1931, pages 786-789. In 
October a true bill was returned against the 
parties charged by the Crown and the case was 
adjourned to the Winter Assizes. A motion 
made by W. N. Tilley, K.C., counsel for the 
defendants, that the indictment be quashed 
because of alleged insufficiency of detail in the 
charges was heard before Mr. Justice Kelly on 
October 30. On November 7 a decision was 
given refusing to allow the motion. Further 
particulars were furnished to the defendants by 
the Crown on an order of Mr. Justice Wright, 
and, after.an additional motion on January 25 
by the defendants for the quashing of the in- 
dictment, the trial proceeded on January 26. 
The eighteen defendants were tried before Mr. 
Justice Garrow without a jury on all three 
counts of the indictment; one count being un- 
der the Combines Investigation Act and two 
under section 498 of the Criminal Code. 


R. H. Greer, K.C., conducted the prosecu- 
tions for the Crown, assisted by I. A. Hum- 
phries, K.C., C. L. Snyder and B. L. Smith. 
The defendants were represented by some 
fifteen counsel including W. N. Tilley, K.C., 
chief counsel; Arthur G. Slaght, K.C., R. 8S. 
Robertson, K.C., A. C. McMaster, K.C., and 
F. J. Hughes, K.C., The case had not been 
concluded at the end of the second week’s 
hearings. 


Reductions in Germany 


to collective agreements were required to meet 
before December 19 and to agree to new scales 
of wages payable after January 1, 1932. If 
the parties could not come to an agreement, 
they were to appeal to the competent arbi- 
tration officer, whose decision would be bind- 
ing and final. In exceptional cases the arbi- 
tration officer was empowered to adjust in- 
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consistencies of wage scales due to changes 
in the system of payment of wages, 

After the reduction of wages, a reform of 
the existing system of collective agreements 
was. to be carried out. Whenever necessary, 
general agreements might be replaced by 
agreements for individual districts or branches 
of industry. The agreements were to be made 
more elastic so as to become adaptable to 
undertakings in a difficult situation. As from 
January 1, 1982, salaries of civil servants and 
pensions of retired civil servants were to be 
reduced uniformly by 10 per cent. 

The benefits of various branches of social 
insurance were to be further reduced. Pend- 
ing the issue of new regulations sickness in- 
surance funds were to grant regular benefits 
only. Supplementary benefits might, how- 
ever, be granted if contributions amounted to 
less than 5 per cent of the basic wage. Pay- 
ments to doctors were to be regulated ac- 
cording to a uniform plan. Accident insur- 
ance was subject to a number of changes, 
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the most important of which was that in 
future accident compensation should not be 
paid if the loss of earning power following 
an industrial accident was less than 20 per 
cent. . 

Simultaneously with the reduction of wages, 
the Government intended to bring about a 
reduction of prices, rents and interest on 
capital in order to maintain the purchasing 
power of wage and salary earners. 

Prices fixed by cartel conventions, prices 
of coal and potash, etc., freights, charges for 
gas, water and electricity, were to be re- 
duced by 10 per cent as compared with their 
level on July 1, 1931. The Minister of In- 
dustry was empowered to dictate further re- 
ductions of the prices of certain articles. No 
new increases of prices were to be permitted 
before July 1, 1932. A Price Commissioner 
was to be appointed who would have to super- 
vise the reduction of prices and would have 
the right to close businesses that did not re- 
duce their prices. 


COMMISSION APPOINTED TO INVESTIGATE COAL MINING INDUSTRY 
IN NOVA SCOTIA 


Y a recent Order in Council a Royal Com- 
mission has been appointed in Nova 
Scotia to inquire into the condition of the 
coal industry of that province. As in 1925, 
the chief factor which determined the estab- 
lishing of an inquiry was a dispute between 
the chief coal mining operator and the em- 
ployees as to the wage schedule. Sir Andrew 
Rae Duncan, who was chairman of the 1925 
Commission, is again appointed chairman of 
the present investigation. 

In October, 1925, the Government of Nova 
Scotia appointed a Royal Commission to in- 
quire into the coal mining industry of the 
province. (Lasour Gazerre, October, 1925, 
page 951). Leading up to the appointment 
of that commission was a wage dispute. One 
of the terms of settlement of the dispute was 
the provision that all controversial points not 
disposed of between the parties were to be 
referred to a Royal Commission. The mem- 
bers of that Commission were Sir Andrew Rae 
Duncan, who was coal controller for the Brit- 
ish Government in 1919-20; Rev. Dr. H. P. 
MacPherson, President-Rector of St. Francis 
Xavier University, Antigonish; and Mr. Hume 
Cronyn, ex-M.P. of London, Ontario, and 
president of the Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada. The Commission made an 
exhaustive inquiry into the coal mining in- 
dustry in Nova Scotia, which resulted in 
settled conditions in the coal industry for the 
ensuing six years. 


In negotiations to renew the agreement ex- 
piring January 31, 1932, the Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation notified the United 
Mine Workers of America, District 26, rep- 
resenting the employees in its coal mines of 
its intention to put into effect a wage reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent and upwards. The miners 
refused to agree to such reduction, and both 
parties accepted a proposal of the Govern- 
ment to appoint a Royal Commission, to be 
again headed by Sir Andrew Duncan. Rev. 
Dr. MacPherson is also again serving, but as 
Mr. Cronyn was unable to accept appoint- 
ment, Professor John W. MacMillan, of Vic- 
toria College, Toronto, and chairman of the 
Ontario Minimum Wage Board, was appoint- 
ed the third member of the Commission. 

The present wage contract, which the com- 
pany sought to reduce, terminated on Janu- 
ary 31, but by mutual agreement was extend- 
ed one month pending the Commission’s ap- 
pointment. 

The terms of reference as contained in the 
Order in Council are as follows:— 

1. Income, rates of wages, hours and con- 
ditions of employment prevailing in the various 
classes or occupations of mine workers above 
and below ground; and whether and if so to 
what extent and by what means such income, 
wages, hours or conditions should be varied or 
revised, having regard to the best interests of 
the industry and those employed therein; any 
inequalities between the different classes of 
mine workers as regards wages, hours, and con- 
ditions of employment, and whether and if so 
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to what extent any of such inequalities are un- 
justifiable or unfair and what remedy or 
remedies should be applied. 

2. All factors directly or indirectly entering 
into the cost of production, transportation, dis- 
tribution and marketing of coal and its by- 
products, and whether such costs have been 
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or are excessive and if so to what extent anit 
for what reason or reasons. 

3. All such other conditions and matters 
whatsoever whether of the kind hereinbefore 
mentioned or not which directly or indirectly 
have affected or are relevant to the state or 
condition of the coal mining industry in the 
Province, as may be deemed expedient by the 
Commissioners. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Statistical Summary of Administration during Fourth Quarter of 1931 
and Since Inception of the System 


"TE accompanying tables give particulars 

of operations under the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
chapter 156) and the various provincial con- 
current Acts, during the fourth three months of 
1931, and since these Acts became severally 
effective. Similiar tables, bringing the statistics 
down to September 30, 1931, were given in the 
Lasour Gazette, November, 1931. The text of 
the Old Age Pensions Act was given in the 
issue for April, 1927, page 375. It makes pro- 
vision for the establishment of a Dominion 
Provincial pension system to be effective in 
such provinces as have enacted and given 
effect to special legislation for this purpose. 
These provinces are British Columbia, Al- 


berta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and Ontario. 
The New Brunswick Legislature passed an 
Old Age Pensions Act at its session in 1930, 
to become effective on its proclamation by 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council; while 
in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 
Acts providing for the participation of these 
provinces in any federal scheme were passed 
at the session of 1931, both these Acts to take 
effect on proclamation. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and upwards who is not in receipt of an in- 
come of as much as $365 a year and who has 
resided in Canada for the 20 years preceding, 
and has also resided in the province in which 


Taste I—FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1931 








British 
Columbia 
Act 
effective 


Alberta 


Act 
effective 


Manitoba 


Act 
effective 
Sept. 1, 


Total number of pen- 
sioners as at De- 
cember 31, 1981.... 

Average monthly 
DeNnSION, . cheery $ 

Total amount of pen- 
sions paid during 
third quarter of 
fiscal year 1931-32, 
(Period October 1— 
December 31, 1931) 

Dominion Govern- 

ment’s share of ex- 

penditure.......... 
otal amount of pen- 
sions paid during 
three quarters of 

fiscal year 1931-32 

(period April 1—De- 

cember 31, 1931)... 

Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of ex- 
penditure 

Total amount of pen- 
sions paid since in- 
ception of Old Age 
Pensions Act to De- 
cember 31, 1931.... 

Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of ex- 
penditure 


$ $ 


235,895 56 365,494 08 396,190 37 


117,947 78 182,747 04 198,095 19 


a 


656,607 75 | 1,050,220 17 | 1,151,709 12 


328,303 88 525,110 09 575,854 57 


1,607,668 69 | 4,313,783 81 | 4,141,556 11 


2,156,891 90 | 2,070,778 09 


Cr aes 


803,834 33 


Northwest 
Territories 


Order in C. 
effective 
Jan. 25, 
1929 


Saskatche- 
wan 
Act 
effective 


Ontario 
Act 


effective Totals 


$ $ $ 


2,851,128 12 433,828 79 375 34 | 4,282,912 26 


1,425,564 06 216,914 40 375 34 | 2,141,643 81 


7,242,502 54 | 1,211,611 65 1,107 21 | 11,313,758 44 


3,621,251 27 605,805 83 1,107 21 | 5,657,432 85 


16,566,613 11 | 3,783,743 49 3, 227,69 | 30,416,592 90 


8,283,306 54 | 1,891,871 74 3,227 69 | 15,209,910 29 
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the application is made for the five years im- 
mediately preceding the granting of the pen- 
sion. The maximum amount of pension pay- 
able under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases 
where pensioners have a private income the 
amount of their old age pension is subject to 
a reduction by the amount, if any, that their 
private income exceeds $125 a year. The ad- 
ministration of old age pensions is entrusted 
to the authorities appointed by the respective 
provincial governments. 


Increase in Dominion Contribution 


Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed the Department of Labour of 
Canada paid quarterly to each province one- 


half of the total amount of the pensions paid 
by the provincial pension authority during the 
preceding three months. At the last session 
of the Dominion Parliament, however, the Act 
was amended, the amount of the Dominion 
contribution being increased from fifty per 
cent to seventy-five per cent of the total ex- 
penditure, this amendment to become effective 
on July 31, 19381. 

It is expected that new agreements between 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments 
under the provisions of the amending Act of 
1931 will shortly be completed, and when they 
are completed the amount of the Dominion 
Government’s contribution will be revised ac- 
cordingly. 


Taste II.—STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT DECEMBER 831, 1931 

















British a : Saskat- Northwest 
wd Alberta Caan Manitoba Ontario Showa Territories Total 
Total number of pensioners.... 4,191 6, 298 6,840 41,228 7,389 5 65,951 
Percentage of pensioners to 
total population.|. .......0..-. 0:57% 0:90% 0:98% 1:20% 0:890% 02057) casemate ore 
Percentage of persons over 70 
years of age to total popula- 
LELKOT Ts, seh ietiieanled ftonciniaes Munaliaten 1:17% 1-84% 1:69% 3-48% 1-16% 1 10 OG lemme hk aeseihe 
Percentage of pensioners to 
population over 70 years of 
OVE ani do ioe spe SIT Gee nore 48-97% 49-24% 57-88% 34-56% 68-83% Gs EGO ee acetates sale 
Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- 
Males malas Males ah la Males sales Males Malek Males iitélels Males miniée Males ates 
Conjugal Condition— 
Marsiog....t octet eee «da. 1,230} 573] 1,532) 767) 2,145) 1,230) 9,889] 5,420) 2,473] 1,299 Daa 17,271] 9,289 
SINTON MET cots «ean ata 322 71; 916} 203) | 334 138} 2,670) 2,828} 339 OS oleae | 4,581) 3,308 
Widewed.. Bair rtee. ee 797| 1,092 964] 1,588] 1,011] 1,918] 6,393)13, 732) 1,219} 1,901 1 2/10, 385) 20, 233 
Living apartas: «vd qivinet . 84 22), «| 237 91 47 17 173 123 62 28): mh aie. ¥. 603} 281 
2,433] 1,758) 3,649] 2,649] 3,537] 3,303]19, 125}22, 103) 4,093] 3,296 3 2/32, 840)33,111 
Classification of BritishSubjects: 
IBittMacc ae das. eee 2,922 5, 602 4,693 39, 645 4,512 5 57,379 
INaturalizationy:...ckees an + 1,182 579 2,040 1,074 Yd SIE) een eR 7,694 
Marrinee rts eeeh. ote 87 117 107 509 5SPY AEL.. .esee 878 
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TasLe III.—COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN OF PENSIONERS 
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Conditions in Saskatchewan 


The Speech from the Throne at the open- 
ing of the Saskatchewan Legislature on Febru- 
ary 4 referred to the general economic and 
industrial depression in the Province and 
throughout Canada. “The low level of prices 
prevailing for agricultural products,” it stated, 
“together with two and three successive crop 
failures in a large portion of our Province 
and the consequent curtailment of business 
and industry, have resulted in widespread 
unemployment and distress.” Various plans 
were adopted to meet these conditions, de- 
tails of which would be furnished later in the 
session. 

“The Provincial Department of Agriculture 
was engaged during the past year in the pur- 
chase of fodder, the location of pasturage for 
live stock and the removal of settlers from 
drought affected areas to localities where 
fodder was plentiful. ... 

“During the past year our municipalities, 
both urban and rural have found themselves 
confronted with problems of a most serious 
nature. These have resulted in decreased rev- 
enues for our municipalities, on the one hand 
and on the other increased expenditures to 
assist in providing food, fuel, clothing, fodder 
and relief works for the unemployed. ... 

“Owing to the very serious drought con- 
ditions prevailing over a large part of the 
southern portion of the province during the 


last three years and the many problems in- 
cident thereto which are a matter of grave 
economic concern, my Government has ap- 
pointed a commission to make a _ thorough 
study of the causes of drought conditions in 
Saskatchewan with a view to ascertaining the 
causes and in the hope of providing a remedy 
against the recurrence of such conditions. 

“My Government, through its Department 
of Railways, Labour and Industries, provided 
additional assistance to our people during the 
past year in the administration of urban and 
farm labour relief. From September, 1930, to 
September, 1931, a total expenditure for relief 
public works of two million, seven hundred 
thousand dollars was administered through 
this department and gave employment to 
thirty-three thousand, four hundred and two 
persons. During the same period direct relief 
to the extent of over one million, two hundred 
thousand dollars was provided for twenty- 
nine thousand, seven hundred and eighty- 
five persons. Beginning with September, 1931, 
a new system of direct relief administration 
was adopted and is now being carried out, 
particulars of which will be placed before you 
during the Session. An extensive scheme con- 
nected with farm labour relief has been 
adopted whereby nearly six thousand farm 
labourers have been retained on the farms, 
who otherwise would have undoubtedly drifted 
into the urban centres seeking relief.” 
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REDUCTION OF WORKING HOURS TO RELIEVE UNEMPLOYMENT 


Recommendations of Governing Body of International Labour Organization 


HE Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, at its fifty-sixth session 
in January, adopted by 15 votes to 3 the 
resolution and report of its Unemployment 
Committee, the text of which is as follows:— 
“The Governing Body, having regard to the 
increasing gravity of the unemployment 
crisis; recognizing that the crisis can only be 
solved by the adoption of economic, financial 
and political measures which are outside the 
competence of the International Labour Or- 
ganization: urges Governments in the first 
place actively to explore every possibility of 
increasing employment both nationally and 
through the international organizations, urges 
in particular that the international action 
which has been undertaken with regard to 
public ‘works should be pushed forward with 
the greatest possible energy. 

In conformity with the resolution adopted 
by the Governing Body at its Session of Octo- 
ber 1931, the Committee has devoted special 
attention to “the possibility of arriving at a 
more satisfactory arrangement of hours of 
work by international agreement, whether 
general or by industry”; taking note of the 
fact that in all industrial countries efforts of 
various kinds have been made spontaneously 
in the majority of undertakings for the pur- 
pose of keeping in employment the largest 
possible number of workers in spite of re- 
duced production; The Committee considers 
that in present circumstances it is more than 
ever desirable that the International Conven- 
tions on hours of work, and, in particular, the 
Washington Convention, should be ratified, 
and that in any case pending ratification their 
principles should be, or continue to be, uni- 
versally applied so as to constitute a solid 
framework for all the arrangements proposed 
below: 

(1) Overtime should be abolished. In ex- 
ceptional cases, in which that is impossible, 
owing to technical difficulties, seasonal re- 
quirements, or the necessity of complying 
with a time limit in executing orders subject 
to a penalty for non-fulfilment, it should be 
reduced to a strict minimum. 

(2) Whenever the technical conditions, the 
composition of the staff and the individual 
position of each wage earner permit, the 
hours of work of each worker should be 
diminished for the whole of the staff in 
preference to discharging workers. This diminu- 
tion may be brought about by reducing either 
the number of hours per day or, preferably, 


the number of days per week. It may also 
be achieved by a periodical rotation of 
workers over a period of weeks. The Com- 
mittee draws attention to the measures taken 
in certain countries to facilitate these practices 
by paying unemployment benefits during the 
period of idleness. 

(3) In spite of serious difficulties, which 
however, it would seem possible to overcome, 
and subject to technical, commercial and 
financial possibilities, the principle of dimin- 
ishing temporarily the hours of work of each 
worker should be adopted in those undertak- 
ings which are working at normal capacity so 
as to make it possible to engage unemployed 
workers in those undertakings. 

(4) With a view to redistributing employ- 
ment among as large a number of workers as 
possible, while at the same time preserving 
the satisfactory working of the establishment 
and maintaining the individual earnings of 
the workers at an adequate level, it appears 
that under the conditions of the present crisis 
the best results have been obtained by reduc- 
ing the weekly working period to a figure 
approximately to 40 hours, distributed over 
the week by different methods, but preferably 
distributed equally over 5 days where the 
technical conditions allow. 

(5) The Committee thinks it desirable to 
draw attention to the fact that in certain 
countries measures have been adopted to 
make up for the possible reduction in weekly 
earnings, at least in part, and that this has 
been facilitated by a decrease in social charges 
due to the re-employment of a certain num- 
ber of wholly unemployed persons. 

(6) It considers it desirable to draw atten- 
tion to the importance of the measures adopted 
in the legislation of different countries to safe- 
guard the rights to superannuation or to in- 
surance benefits of workers subject to these 
special arrangements concerning hours of work. 

The Committee recalls that, without wishing 
to take the initiative in bringing about inter- 
national negotiations, certain Governments 
have expressed a desire that temporary agree- 
ments concerning the hours of work should be 
arrived at in certain industries. It invites the 
Director to study these suggestions or desires, 
to consider in respect of different industries 
whether the situation is such as to render inter- 
national agreements possible, and if so, to offer 
his services to the Governments concerned with 
a view to convening any meeting which may 
be considered useful for this purpose. 
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The Committee had a mandate at its present 
Session only to study arrangements of hours 
of work during the crisis. It has taken note of 
the desires of the workers’ organizations in 
favour of the 40-hour week, and also of the 
opinion formulated by certain industria] em- 
ployers that when prosperity has been re-estab- 
lished a permanent reduction of hours of work 
might be possible in those industries in which 
technical progress has been considerable. 

It invites the International Labour Office 
henceforward to pay particular attention to 
this question in the course of its investigations 
with a view to submitting the information ob- 
tained, especially on the experience gained in 
certain cases, to the Governing Body at a later 
date. 


The Governing Body also requested the 
Director of the International Labour Office to 
take all the necessary steps to hasten the study 
of the competent organs of the League of Na- 
tions of the proposals sanctioned by the 
Twelfth Assembly of the League of Nations, 
and more particularly the plans for large- 
public works of international and 
national interest. 


scale 





The new Constitution of Afghanistan, which 
was published on October 30, 1931, contains a 
provision declaring that slavery is prohibited 
in Afghanistan and that no man or woman may 
be taken as a slave. 





Winnipeg Typographical Union and Unemployment 


The benefits provided for members of the 
International Typographical Union were out- 
lined by W. B. Lowe in the Winnipeg Tribune, 
January 30,; 1932, in an article describing the 
unions recent activities at Winnipeg. “The 
Winnipeg Typographical Union,” he writes, “a 
body of 400 workers: compositors, linotype and 
monotype operators, working in the newspaper 
and commercial printing offices of this city— 
has fully taken care of all of its members who 
have been affected by the slackness of work 
that has been suffered by the printing trade in 
common with all others. For a period of a 
year and a half this organization has been 
paying out to its unemployed members a suffi- 
cient amount weekly to enable them to take 
care of their immediate living expenses. The 
amount paid to married men totally unem- 
ployed is $16.00 per week, that. to single men, 
$8.00. Important to remember, too, is the fact 
that this has not been given out in any charit- 
able sense, but as a benefit to which member- 
ship in the organization has fully entitled the 
recipients. The extent of this work and what 
it has meant to the beneficiaries of it can be 
estimated when it is stated that for the period 
during which it has been in effect a total of 
nearly $15,000 has been paid out for this pur- 
pose by the organization. The highest amount 
paid out in one month was $1,822 in the month 
of Octobebr, 1931. The monthly average has 
been $1,115. 


“To carry on this special work of paying un- 
employment benefit to its members the 
organization adopted a special assessment on 
the earnings of members ranging from one per 
cent to two and one half per cent according 
to the amount earned. Those members earn- 
ing the higher amounts weekly paid a higher 
percentage of assessment. Thus the members 
who were fortunate to be in a job and draw- 
ing wages paid into the funds of the union to 
enable it to protect and provide for the less 
fortunate ones forced out of employment at 
this time. 

“In addition to this special unemployment 
activity the Winnipeg Typographical Union 
maintains a sick benefit fund which pays $10.00 
per week to members who are forced off work 
through sickness. During the past year a total 
of $1,178.00 has been distributed for this pur- 
pose. Other beneficent activities of this organ- 
ization of printers are brought into play 
through its affiliation to the parent body, the 
International Typographical Union. Briefly 
they are: A mortuary benefit fund which pays 
a maximum of $500.00 upon the death of a 
member; an old age pension scheme under 
which members who are 60 years and over, 
with twenty-five years membership and who 
are unable to follow their employment, are 
paid a pension of $8.00 per week as long as 
they live.” 


System of Unemployment Relief at Hull, Quebec. 


The methods followed by the City of Hull, 
Quebec, for the administration of unemploy- 
ment relief, were described by Mr. T. Lanctot, 
chief engineer, in the Municipal Review of 
Canada, January, 1932, as follows:— 

The system is divided into three phases: 
(1) The registration of unemployed, for con- 


structions to be undertaken by the City, 
according to unemployment law; (2) Organiz- 
ations of St. Vincent de Paul and the Société 
de Bienfaisance; (3) A voluntary civic com- 
mittee. 

1. A complete registration of unemployed 
was made at the City Hall. For this purpose 
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a questionnaire had been prepared, enquiring 
the name and age of each unemployed person, 
whether married or single, his place of resi- 
dence, and the number of persons dependent 
upon his work. Nearly 2,000 persons, were 
registered. Having completed this, a classi- 
fication was made of all the names, alloting 
to each division of the city the number of 
its unemployed (the city is divided inte seven 
districts). The aldermen of each division 
were then handed the list of people resident 
in their constituency, and they further classi- 
fied them, in an order according to their need. 
The men are engaged for public works on 
Saturday morning, being selected from each 
respective division, the number of such being 
based upon the proportion of unemployed in 
that division to the total number registered. 

2. St. Vincent de Paul and welfare organiza- 


tions: These two societies attend particularly 
to cases of poverty where members of the 
community are without means to provide for 
their needs except through charity. Close 
investigation is made into every appeal re- 
ceived by these bodies and cases are all 
treated in impartial manner. ‘These associ- 
ations are upheld by public charity, and the 
City Council has contracted to make up any 
deficits which the different societies may incur 
in exercise of this work. 

3. The Civic Committee: Under !eadership 
of the Mayor Théo. Lambert, a committee of 
citizens was recently formed to _ provide 
effective relief to the unemployed. Voluntary 
subscriptions were solicited and a fund was 
established for the purpose of rendering a 
certain set amount available for distribution . 
each week throughout the winter. 


ROCHESTER UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT PLAN 


T’ HE “ Rochester Plan” for controlling em- 

ployment and relieving unemployment 
has attracted considerable notice in the United 
States, and was recently pronounced by a 
committee of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce to be a “typical plan for the es- 
tablishment of unemployment benefits.” An 
account of the plan was given recently by 
Marion B. Folson, assistant treasurer of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, at Rochester, New 
York, in a paper read before the Academy of 
Political Science, as one of a series of ad- 
dresses and papers presented at the annual 
meeting of the Academy dealing with the 
question of the possible regulation of prices, 
production and employment (Proceedings, vol. 
XIV, No. 4, January, 1982). 


Nineteen firms, employing about 40 per cent 
of the industrial employees in Rochester, New 
York, have now adopted the Plan. 


The “Rochester Plan” is as follows:— 


1. Employees Eligible—Employees will be 
eligible to benefits under this plan provided 
they have been in the employ of the company 
for a continuous period of not less than one 
year and provided their earnings on a full- 
time basis for the past three months have 
averaged less than $ a week. (The amount 
to be inserted should be determined on the 
basis of local conditions.) 


2. Unemployment Reserve Fund—An un- 
employment reserve fund will be created. The 
company will make an appropriation annu- 
ally, beginning during the current year, of not 
less than 2 per cent of the total pay roll until 


five! annual appropriations shall have been 
made. The company may then suspend fur- 
ther appropriations when the reserves actually 
available in the fund are at least equal to the 
sum of the last five annual appropriations, but 
appropriations shall be resumed as soon as 
such reserves fall below that minimum, and 
continued until such minimum is_ restored. 
All income received from the investment of 
the fund will be added to the principal. 

When after benefits become payable a pro- 
longed period of unemployment occurs and, in 
the opinion of the management, the fund will 
be inadequate to take care of the benefits 
payable, the management may declare that an 
emergency exists. Upon this declaration of 
emergency, all officials and employees of the 
company who are not receiving unemploy- 
ment benefits will be assessed one per cent of 
their earnings. Deductions therefor will be 
made from the weekly or monthly pay, and 
such deductions will be added to the unem- 
ployment reserve fund. The company will 
appropriate into the fund an amount equal to 
these deductions in addition to the annual ap- 
propriations. The deductions will continue 
until the management declares that the emer- 
gency 1S over. 

3. Effective Date of Plan—Benefits will be- 
come payable under the plan two years” after 
date of inauguration. 





1The proper percentage and the number of 
annual appropriations will depend upon the 
company’s unemployment experience and the 
degree of stabilization prevailing in the par- 
ticular industry. 

2 Benefits may be payable earlier provided 
sufficient reserves are available. 
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4, Control and Administration of the Plan. 
—A committee will be appointed by the man- 
agement to administer the plan and to define 
and interpret its terms and conditions. The 
decisions of this committee will be subject 
only to the general control and direction of 
the Board of Directors of the company. 

5. Unemployment Benefits—The unemploy- 
ment benefits shall be paid weekly at the rate 
of 60° per cent of the average weekly earn- 
ings of the unemployed person, with a maxi- 
mum of $ a week. (The amount to be 
inserted should be determined on the basis of 
local conditicns.) The last three months of 
full time employment exclusive of overtime 
will be the period for determining the average 
earnings. 

6. Waiting Period—No unemployment 
benefits shall be payable to eligible employees 
for the first two continuous weeks of unem- 
ployment. 


7. Maximum Period During which Benefits 
shall be paid.4 

The maximum number of weekly benefits 
to be paid during twelve consecutive months 
or during any one continuous period of lay-off 
shall depend upon the employee’s length of 
service prior to such lay-off, as follows:— 


Length of Service— Benefits 
1 year to 14 years. . .. 6 weeks 
14 years to 2 years. . .. 8 weeks 
2 years to 3 years. . . .° 10 weeks 
3 years to 4 years. . .. 11 weeks 
4 years to 5 years. . .. 12 weeks 
5 years and over. ... 13 weeks 


8. Unemployment Benefit for Part Time 
Workers—If, on account of slack work, an 
employee is receiving reduced pay due either 
to transfer or to part time work, the deficit, 
if any, between his actual earnings and the 
amount he would receive in benefits, under 
the plan were he wholly unemployed, shall 
be paid to him out of the Unemployment 
Reserve Fund. Such payment will cease when 
the employee has received an amount equal 
to the full unemployment benefits provided 
in paragraphs 5 and 7. 


9. Benefits to Employees Securing Work 
Outside—If an employee receiving benefits 
secures permanent work outside and is no 
longer available for work with the company, 
the benefits shall cease. An employee secur- 
ing temporary work outside will still be 
eligible for benefit, but in no case shall his 
weekly benefit exceed the deficit, if any, 


3 Benefits and length of service, adopted in 
the Rochester Plan, after investigation of neces- 
sary requirements. 

‘Benefits and length of service, adopted in the 
Rochester Plan, after investigation of necessary 
requirements. 


between his earnings on the temporary work 
and his average full time earnings on which 
his weekly benefits are based. 


10. Conditions for Receiving Unemployment 
Benefit—In order to receive the benefit, a 
laid-off employee shall report to the company 
as frequently as the company may require. 
A blank will be furnished on which he will 
be required to state what steps he has taken 
to secure employment. An employee making 
a false statement on this blank shall forfeit 
his benefits under the unemployment plan. 


Norge.—If a suitable employment exchange 
is available in the community, add the 
following: The employee must also register 
at the employment exchange. When a job 
is available, the exchange will be asked to 
notify both the employee and the company,. 
and if the employee refuses to accept work,. 
which he can reasonably be expected to under- 
take, his benefits shall cease. 


11. Benefits Not Assignable—Benefits under 
the plan shall not be assignable by the 
employee, nor subject to the claims of his 
creditors. 


12. Change or Discontinuance of Plan— 
The company may, with three months notice 
to employees, change or discontinue this plan 
at any time at its discretion, provided that 
such change or discontinuance will not affect 
the further payment of benefits to the extent 
provided by the fund available at the time of 
change or discontinuance. 

The payment of benefits will cease if and 
when the Reserve Fund becomes exhausted. 

13. Reservations—(1) No unemployment 
benefits shall be paid to employees who have 
been employed for temporary work and were 
so notified when they were employed, unless 
they subsequently become regular employees. 

(2) No benefits shall be paid for time off 
on account of the destruction of any part of 
the company’s property by fire, lightning, 
earthquake, windstorm, or other accidents, but 
the company may at its discretion make pay- 
ments to employees affected by such destruc- 
tion. 

(3) No benefits shall be paid to employees 
for unemployment due either directly or in- 
directly to strikes or other trade disputes in 
the company’s plants or elsewhere. 

(4) No benefits shall be paid to an 
employee laid off who fails to take such steps 
as may be required to secure employment or 
who fails to accept a transfer to a reasonable 
job either with the company or elsewhere. 

(5) No benefits shall be paid to any 
employee who has been discharged for cause, 
or who voluntarily leaves the employ of the 
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company, or who ceases to be employed for 
any reason other than lack of available work. 

(6) No benefits shall be paid to employees 
receiving or entitled to receive sick benefits, 


accident compensation, disability benefits, or 


retirement annuities. Such employees shall be 


eligible for unemployment benefits only when 
sick benefits, accident compensation, or dis- 
ability benefits have been exhausted and when 
they are capable of resuming work. 

(7) Upon the death of an employee receiv- 
ing benefits under this plan, benefits shall 
cease. 


WORLD SOCIAL ECONOMIC CONGRESS, AMSTERDAM, 1931 


REPORT on “Social Economic Planning 

in the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics,” being the report from the U.SS.R. 
to the World Social Economic Congress which 
was held last year at Amsterdam, has been 
issued by the Internation Industrial Relations 
Association (This edition is published by the 
Association in New York). The purposes of 
this Congress were outlined briefly in the 
Lasour Gazerre, April, 1981, page 385. The 
subjects under consideration were grouped 
under the following heads:—(1) The present 
paradox—unemployment in the midst of 
economic progress; (2) Principles and practice 
of economic planning; (3) Experience in 
national economic planning; (4) Necessity and 
means for international economic planning; 
(5) Standards of living—the resultant of pro- 
ductive capacity and buying power; (6) 
Round-table conference on the workshop; 
and (7) the necessity for world social economic 
- planning—report of committee on findings. 


Social Economic Pianning in the U.S.S.R. 

The present report is an instalment of the 
publications issued in connection with the 
Amsterdam Congress. It is pointed out that 
this was the first occasion when representatives 
of the Soviet Union have come out of Russia 
to give the western world their account of the 
actual methods of planning as part of the 
Soviet system. The report of the Russian de- 
legation is composed of four sections, as fol- 
lows: (1) the Premises, Nature and Forms 
of Economic Planning, by Mr. Ossinsky, as- 
sisted by the staff of the Institute for Econ- 
omic Research of the Gosplan; (2) Planned 
Economy in Operation, by Mr. Bonin, with 
the same assistance; (3) The Planning and 
Development of Agriculture, by Mr. Gayster; 
(4) Labour in the Soviet Planned Economy, 
by Mr. Kraval. 

A preface to the report is contributed by 
Miss Mary van Kleeck, director of Industrial 
Studies, Russell Sage Foundation, who acted 
as chairman of the Congress Program Com- 
mittee. Miss van Kleeck calls attention to 
two aspects of the Russian Planning system, 
as described in the report, as being of special 


significance: ‘First it may be said that the 
Five-Year Plan is not the whole of Russian 
planning, nor is planning itself the whole of 
communism. Indeed, communism as envisaged 
in Russia has not yet taken final form, but 
rather is in process of becoming an organism 
developing, as the Russians believe, from 
historical necessity. In its development, social 
economic planning is the process of ad- 
ministering socialized production to achieve a 
given aim. The leading aim or social purpose 
is determined by the Communist Party and 
the Government; it is defined in Mr. Ossin- 
sky’s report as ‘ the general aim of constructing 
a socialist society on the basis of the maximum 
development of productive forces and the 
systematic improvement of the material con- 
ditions of the workers.’ This general aim is 
then redefined in terms of a leading aim for 
each period—five years or one year or one 
month or even five days, according to the unit 
and period of planning which is being worked 
out. 

“The second point which is important to 
note is the methodological principle implied 
in the word ‘balance.’ The significance of this 
word in economic life is being given a new 
content by the development of the technique 
of planning in Russia. Mr. Ossinsky said: 
‘the method of balancing, subordinated to the 
leading aim of the plan, is the fundamental 
method of social economic planning.’ Balance 
works itself out as between demand and supply 
of the chief consumption goods, as between 
factors in production such as grain and fodder, 
raw materials, fuels, metals, construction ma- 
terials, equipment and labour and, finally 
the balance of the unified financial plan.” 


The report of the Soviet delegation points 
out that “all the work of planning is so con- 
structed that it combines the concentrated will 
and aim of the working class organized as a 
whole with the local initiative of masses of 
workers in each subordinate economic unit.” 

Miss van Kleeck states that the aim in 
publishing this material for American readers 
is two fold: first, to contribute to a clearer 
understanding of the new system of a nation 
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covering one-sixth of the globe, with poten- 
tialities of far-reaching importance in the 
world’s commerce; and second, to make these 
reports available in the United States for those 


who wish to be informed of the Russian ex- 
perience in its bearing upon the problems in- 
volved in attaining a balance between pro- 
duction and consumption. 





UNIVERSITY STUDIES ON ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Company Plans for Employee Savings and 
Investment 


The preliminary draft of a new Bulletin 
dealing with Company Plans for Employee 
Savings and Investment has been issued by 
the Industrial Relations Section of Princeton 
University. Pending the provisions of ade- 
quate insurance against the distress of unem- 
ployment, it is pointed out that “company 
sponsored savings plans, with or without em- 
ployer contributions, provide flexible, effective 
machinery for helping employees to protect 
themselves against the hardships of unem- 
ployment as well as against other hazards of 
life.” 

The Bulletin gives samples of the best 
plans, which are grouped as _ follows:—(1) 
Savings plans in co-operation with banks (ins 
cluding the “Worcester Plan” of the Cromp- 
ton and Knowles Loom Works, and the 
“ready money plan” of the Western Electric 
Company, with a discussion of the compar- 
ative merits of each plan); (2) Employer- 
Employee Savings Funds (including the 
Savings plan of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company, the Ford Motor Company’s 
Investment Plan, and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Employees’ Provident and Loan Associ- 
ation; (3) Long-term Savings funds supple- 
mented by employer contributions (including 
the employees’ savings and investment plan 
of the General Motors Corporation and the 
Butler Brothers Employees’ Participation 
Fund. The writer claims that the value of 
these and other company plans as a service 
to employees has been demonstrated during 
the present period of depression. 

“Statistics from a few outstanding employee 
thrift plans,” it is stated, “suggest the pos- 
sibilities for achievement and indicate a 
genuine improvement in the financial situ- 
ation of those participating. The credit unions 
of the New England Telephone Company have 
handled during the eleven months of the pre- 
sent fiscal year over $1,500,000 of their mem- 
bers’ savings. The annual report of the Haw- 
thorne Club Savings, Building and Loan As- 
sociation of the Hawthorne Plant of the 
Western Electric Company for 1930 shows 
that at the end of the fiscal year, August 31, 
72,020 shares of the association were held by 
members, representing an investment value of 


$7,202,000. The association has outstanding 
loans on real estate amounting to $3,100 ,967.79, 
money advanced for financing or refinancing 
the homes of 720 employee members. Through 
the Ford Investment Plan there have been 
years in which as many as one-third of the 
total number of employees had as large a 
sum as $25,000,000 in the business. The Gen- 
eral Motors Savings and Investment Funds 
have been in existence twelve years, during 
which time seven groups of employees have 
completed their five-year savings periods and 
have received $65,955,547 from the funds. 
Many smaller companies, too, while they could 
not show impressive totals such as _ these, 
could show substantial sums saved by their 
employees, largely as the result of the com- 
pany’s thrift encouragement.” 


The Minnesota Unemployment Research 
Project 


Under this title the Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Research Institute of the University of 
Minnesota has published the first of a pro- 
jected series of bulletins on various phases of 
unemployment. Future bulletins will deal 
with such questions as the proportion of un- 
employed who are incapacitated from work- 
ing; how many may be re-trained; which 
industries are on the down-grade or up-grade; 
the relation of age to unemployment; the 
effects of unemployment on family relations, 
and in relation to crime. The staffs of the 
various divisions of the university have under- 
taken a “concerted attack” on these and 
similar problems. 

The present bulletin advocates the estab- 
lishment of an experimental employment 
clinic, this project involving the study of the 
economic aspects of unemployment, the mak- 
ing of experiments in individual diagnosis and 
re-training, and the development of public 
employment agencies. It is hoped that the 
employment clinic would accomplish the fol- 
lowing purposes :— 

1. To assist management, through informa- 
tion and guidance, to eliminate needless un- 
employment. 

2. To ascertain methods to alleviate, by 
sound management and community organiza- 
tion, such unemployment as is unavoidabie 
in the present state of social evolution. 
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3. To develop techniques to improve the 
quality of the labour force by removing, as 
far as possible, physical, personality, and train- 
ing defects. 

4. To devise means to increase the mobility 
and flexibility of the labour force by voca- 
tional guidance and re-training in the light 
of information made available through a con- 
tinuous study of occupational shifts in this 
community. 

5. To assist employers, through a system of 
public employment offices, operated by scien- 
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tifically trained personnel, to find the properly 
qualified employees. This involves noi merely 
a study of the aptitudes of -the labour per- 
sonnel, but also thorough-going job analyses 
of local industries and businesses. 

6. To assist the individual worker to dis- 
cover his own aptitudes and to find the job 
for which he ig fitted. 

It is intended by those sponsoring this study 
that the results will be utilized in the develop- 
ment of policies for the treatment of unem- 
ployment problems in the future. 





SOCIAL INSURANCE IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


First Report of Commission recommends Provisions for Child Protection 
and Mothers’ Allowance 


EFERENCE was made in the last issue 
(page 3) to the first report of the Com- 
mission on Social Insurance, which was pre- 
sented in the Legislature of the Province of 
Quebec on January 12. The appointment of 
this Commission, the terms of its reference, 
and the names of the Commissioners were 
given in the Lasour Gazerre, November, 1930, 
page 1236. The present report. deals mainly 
with questions affecting the family and the 
welfare of children; the mode of adoption and 
the placing of adopted children; family place- 
ments; assistance to large families and to 
necessitous mothers, 


Protection of Children 


Under this heading the commissioners make 
the following recommendations :— 


1. Revision of the chapters in the statutes 
relating to industrial schools and apprentice 
schools to clarify their bearing in general. 


2. Formation of a provincial bureau for the 
protection of children, attached to the depart- 
ment of the Provincial Secretary. 


3. Constitution of societies for the protec- 
tion of children in cities and towns over 25,000 
in population. In Montreal four societies are 
recommended, one for English Protestants, 
one for French Catholics, one for English- 
speaking Catholics, and one for Jews, 


4. Organization of experimental psychology 
courses in communities dealing with indigent 
children, particularly those handling schools 
of industry or reform schools, 

5. Serious inquiry to be made by a sym- 
pathetic and competent person before emer- 
gence of a child from an orphanage, a reform 
or industrial school, to determine the con- 
ditions into which the child will go on leav- 
ing the institution. 
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6. The superintendent of such institutions 
always to be consulted on the opportunity for 
extending or shortening the internment of a 
child. 

7. Institutions complementary to orphan- 
ages, industrial schools, etc., such as homes, 
etc., to be developed in such manner that 
there will be protection for children leaving 
them—children for whom no proper family 
environment is in prospect. 


8. All schools and institutions to put rec- 
reative facilities at the disposal of children, 
and that the public authorities be asked to 
aid in establishment of such facilities, 


9. Public assistance authorities or school 
commissions to aid in multiplication of 
nurseries and maternal schools by more liberal 
grants, 


10. Institutions to be aided in their effort 
to develop special classes for handicapped 
children (mental), 


11. Measures to be taken to isolate abnor- 
mal children in institutions. 


12. The Council of Public Instruction to 
consider the question of education of children 
in charitable institutions so as to improve 
the courses of instruction, and to take the 
steps necessary so that the school system will 
assume in whole or in part the cost of edu- 
cating such children. 


13. The name of industrial school, to which 
has been given the idea of a correctional in- 
stitution, be changed to children’s home. 


14. Cost of internment should be one-half 
by the province and one-half by the muni- 
cipality except in cases of poor municipalities 
in which there is appeal to the county council. 

15. Age of leaving childrens’ homes to be 
brought to 16 years. 
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16. The Government to accord subsidies to 
institutions to develop and perfect their sys- 
tem of the placing of children. 


Allowances 


Mothers’ 


On the question of assistance for needy 
mothers the Commissioners recommend as 
follows :— 

1. That the Government institute some 
system of assistance in this connection, 

2. Classifications to be aided:—Widows 
supporting one or more children; wives of 
insane husbands; wives of husbands unable 
to work because of incurable and grave ill- 
ness; women abandoned by their husbands; 
wives of men in prison; divorced wives (in 
certain conditions). 

3. Conditions of assistance:—British subject 
by birth, marriage or naturalization; residence 
in the Province of Quebec at least 5 years; 
to be of good morals and capable of raising 
children in good circumstances; proof that 
she has not the resources to undertake that 
task; demand upon constituted authorities. 

4. Nature and amout of the allocation:— 
The sums to be left to the bureau in charge, 
according to circumstances. The Commission 
is of opinion that where there is complete 
absence of revenue, the sum of $40 a month 
for a mother and two children should be 
considered. 

5. For purposes of administration, a board 
of three members, one of them a woman; 


and the provincial official specially charged 
with dealing with children should also be 
included. 

6. Expenses to be borne half by the province 
and half by the municipality; where muni- 
cipalities are too poor the county councils 
would assume the obligation of part of the 
cost. 3 

7. Consideration be given to the presump- 
tion that such a law would relieve congestion 
in a number of orphanages, 


Works of Charity 


On the question of works of charity in 
general, the commission finds as follows:— 

1. Works of charity. such as are included 
in the broad term public assistance are neces- 
sary and must be continued. 

2. Amendment of the Public Assistance Act 
for substantial increase in aid to nurseries, 
maternities and orphanages and that uniform 
subsidies be accorded on the basis of people 
aided. 

3. Aid for the Bon Pasteur Institutions of 
Montreal and Quebec and other communities 
dealing with protection of women and girls; 
this to allow them to develop their work. 

4. Special service to be organized for the 
common benefit of former inmates of the 
Bon Pasteur institutions, the Misericorde, etc. 

5. In cities such as Montreal and Quebec, 
there should be formation of a secretariat of 
social works to concentrate on handling of 
indigents. 


Provisional Assessment Rates for Workmen’s Compensation in 
New Brunswick, 1932 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
New Brunswick, as provided for under the 
Act, recently published the provisional assess- 
ments for 1932, being the estimated amounts 
necessary to provide sufficient funds in each 
of the industrial classes to meet all claims for 
compensation payable during the ensuing 
year. The provisional rates of assessment for 
1932, per $100 of payroll, show few changes 
from the rates of 1931 (Lasour Gazerts, 
February, 1931, page 175). 


The groups of industries have been reclassi- 
fied for the purposes of assessment, and where 
formerly there were seven groups there are 
now five, these being as follows:— 


Class 1. Mining. This group is practically 
the same as before. 

Class 2. Forest Products. Two of the sub- 
groups of industries formerly in this class are 
now in class 3. 


Class 3. Manufacturing and Sale. This 
group includes some industries previously in 
class 2, and a large number which were for- 
merly in class 4. 

Class 4. Construction. These industries 
were formerly listed in classes 5, 6, and 7. 

Class 5. Transportation. This group of in- 
dustries was previously class 7. 

The principal changes among the industrial 
classification in the rates of assessment levied 
upon them for 1932, as compared with 1931, 
are as follows:— 

Class 1. Mining: Quarrying lime stone; 
crushing; burning; plaster manufacturing; 
decreased from $3.50 to $3. Quarrying stone, 
sand, shale, clay or gravel pits; stone dress- 
ing. This class of mining is now assessed at 
$7. The remaining industries in mining are 
assessed at the same rate as last year. 

Class 2. Forest Products: There is no 
change in the rate for this class in 1932. 
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Class 3. Manufacturing and Sale: The 
changes in the assessment rates in this class 
are as follows:— 

Canning and preparation of fruit, vegetables, 
fish and foodstuffs including can manufacture 
connected therewith; packing and preparing 
fish for market; manufacture of oil from fish; 
recovery of waste oil; packing houses, includ- 
ing abattoir—decreased from $1.75 to $1.50. 

Manufacture of tobacco, cigars, cigarettes or 
tobacco products; spices or condiments; tea 
or coffee blending—increased from 40 cents to 
60 cents. 

Hospitals, hotels, theatres, moving picture 
houses, film exchanges; golf links, janitors, 
- caretakers—increased from 50 cents to 70 
cents. 

Class 4. Construction: The following changes 
are made in the rates of assessment in this 
group :— 

Sewer and water works construction ; tun- 
nelling; shaft sinking or well digging; laying 


of mains and house connections; trenching less 
than six feet for gas pipes, water pipes or 
wire conduits, wood stave pipe installation ; 
maintenance and operation of water works— 
decreased from $1.50 to $1.25. 


Construction of dry docks, piers, wharves, 
breakwaters or other harbour improvements 
including dredging, subaqueous construction 
or pile driving—increased from $3.50 to $5. 


Operation of dry docks, including repair 
work on vessels; machine shops, fabrication of 
steel; marine railways—decreased from $3.75 
to $3. 

Telegraph and Telephone Companies, oper- 
ation, maintenance, extension of lines and 
making service connection ; Office and ex- 
change—decreased from $2 to $1.25. 


Class 5. Transportation: In this class the 
rate of assessment for fishing of all kinds 
shows an increase from $3 to $5. 





Railwaymen’s Proposals to Alberta Compensation Committee 


In the last issue (page 4) it was noted that 
a beginning had been made in the inquiry by 
the Special Committee appointed last year by 
the Alberta Legislature into the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. The views of the Rail- 
waymen were presented to the Committee on 
December 31 by representatives of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
and the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees. The employees represented by 
these organizations all come under the Act of 
1918, which established an Accident Fund. 
The Order of Railway Conductors and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen were not 
represented in the recommendations, these 
employees having elected to remain under the 
Act of 1908. 

The memorandum recommended a more 
liberal interpretation of the provision regard- 


ing negligence of workmen; increase in the 
wage basis used in calculating compensation 
from $2,000 to $3,000; increase in the amount 
of compensation to 75 per cent of average 
earnings; the minimum compensation for total 
disability to be $15 per week; increase in 
grant for burial expenses to $150, and in 
widows’ allowance to $50 a month, with $15 
to each dependent child under 16 years of 
age; that medical aid be extended to include 
all surgical, hospital and nursing services; 
that a representative committee of review 
be established to deal with contested cases; 
that compensation payments be continued 
until the injured workman is able to resume 
full employment; that the schedule of occu- 
pational diseases be extended to include all 
ailments traceable to employment; and that 
no deductions be allowed to be made from 
wages for the purposes of compensation. 





Workmen’s Compensation in Quebec 


The Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
of Quebec has issued the following regulation, 
which was approved on January 23, fixing date 
at which each employer must prepare and 
transmit to the Commission a statement of 
the amount of wages which he estimates he 
will pay during the current year:— 

ReEcuLATION No. 4 

Every employer who carries on an industry 
subject to the authority of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1931, (21 Geo. V, Chap. 100) 
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must prepare and transmit to the office of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission, 73, 
Grande Allée, Quebec, for the 20th of January 
of each year, on a special form prepared for 
this purpose and supplied on request, the state- 
ment provided for by Article 82 of the afore- 
said Act. 

If the employer has not filed the statement 
on or before the date above-mentioned, or if 
he has not obtained from the Commission an 
additional delay to file this statement, he will 
be obliged to pay the entire amount for which 
he should have been assessed, and in addition 
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to personal liability to pay compensation for 
accidents and to the fine imposed by the Act, 
an addition not exceeding 5 per cent of the 
assessment due will be levied, plus an additional 
amount not to exceed 1 per cent of such assess- 
ment for each month or fraction of month in 
default after the 20th of February of each 
year. 

If it is absolutely impossible to file this state- 
ment within the stated time, application in 
writing for an additional delay with all the 
reasons in support thereof attested under oath, 
should be made to the Commission so as to 
reach it on or before January 20th. If this 
application is not granted, the employer in de- 
fault will be liable to the penalties herein- 
above mentioned. 

(Signed) Roxserrt TAscHEREAU, 
President. 


(Signed) Sirmon Lapornre, 
O. E. SHarpg, 
Commissioners. 
(Signed) O. G. Motzevr, 
Secretary. 





New Factory Regulations in Alberta 


New regulations under the Factories Act of 
Alberta, governing the installation and oper- 
ation of power transmission machinery and 
equipment, and also governing the construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance of machinery 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL 


Methods of Checking Accident Records in 


Ontario 


The Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations of Ontario, set up under the authority 
of Section 114 of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act of the Province, follow an elaborate 
system for checking up the accident records 
of the firms comprised in the various group 
associations. This system is described by Mr. 
R. B. Morley, the General Manager of the 
Associations, as follows:— 


“Each week we receive from the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board a group of reports known 
as accident memos. These are brief stories 
of the individual accidents that resulted in 
claims by the injured workers for compen- 
sation, and as such claims cannot be made 
unless the worker was laid off for seven days 
or more, we assume that all of these reports 
involve a loss of time of at least seven days. 
As these accident memos are received they 
are sorted and posted on the individual card 
for each plant (we have approximately 8,500 
plants in the membership of the Associations). 
As the clerk makes an entry on the card, it 
is the practice to total the memos received 
for the past year and compare these with the 
average number of employees at the plant as 
reported by the last inspection. In some 
cases, approximately 10 per cent frequently 


and equipment of grain elevators became 
effective as from November 1, 1931. 

Among other requirements it is provided 
that all revolving shafting, couplings, frictions, 
clutches, set screws, keys, keyways and similar 
equipment shall be properly guarded; that all 
forms of gears used in the transmission of 
power, or on machinery where exposed to 
contact, shall be properly guarded; that the 
bottom part of an engine flywheel shall be at 
least two inches from the floor; that no 
machinery shall be cleaned, oiled or greased 
while in motion; and that all electrical equip- 
ment shall be kept free of an excessive 
accumulation of inflammable dust, where such 
is liable to collect in sufficient quantities to - 
prevent normal heat radiation. 

The regulations also include provisions gov- 
erning automobile repair shops and garages, 
these relating to working under automobiles, 
operating automobiles in buildings, ventilation, 
paint-spraying machines, the electric hazard, 
batteries and washing cars with gasoline. 

Another section deals with laundry and dry- 
cleaning machinery, and the final regulations 
govern the operation of sawmills and wood 
working machinery. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


is considered high and calls for special action. 
In some cases, 5 per cent is too high and calls 
for an investigation. This investigation is 
carried out either by correspondence with an 
executive official of the firm, or by sending a 
trained inspector to the plant to ascertain the 
cause of the high frequency. 


“This check of accident frequency has been 
invaluable in a great many ways. It has 
pointed out those plants where too many acci- 
dents occurred; it has shown to us how acci- 
dents were happening and has given us specific 
information regarding the membership of the 
Associations. 

“In addition to these reports by mail, it is 
the regular practice of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board to telephone to our office 
giving details of all death cases. This enables 
us to make an immediate investigation of 
these accidents in order to ascertain whether 
anything might be done in that plant, or in 
other plants, to prevent a recurrence... . 

“The average frequency for 1929 was 26-44 
and average severity 1°52. In 1930 the aver- 
age frequency was 14:90 and the average 
severity 1-33, and in January, 1930, the aver- 
age frequency stood at 17-78 with the average 
severity at 1-36. One most interesting feature 
of this calculation is the fact that the average 
frequency of accidents has gone steadily down 
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and the 94 firms that operated for January, 
1931, shows the highest figure in the history 
of the report. As in certain cases it has been 
impossible to determine any definite number 
of days lost (as in the case of a lost hand, 
or a death case), the arbitrary figure set by 
the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions has been 
used. This, for example, calls for a penalty 
charge of 6,000 days for a death and the 
calculation is used in determining severity. 
The total penalty charges, for example, in 
January, 1931, amounted to 6,000 days. There 
were two cases of one finger lost involving 
600 days altogether, one case of two fingers 
resulting in 750 days, one case of one finger 
1,200 days, one case of thumb and two fingers 
1,500 and one case of two and three fingers, 
1,950 days. 

“The frequency index is obtained by multi- 
plying the number of reported accidents by 
one million and dividing by hours of exposure. 
The severity index is obtained by multiplying 
the number of days lost (including penalty 
charges for death and permanent disability) 
by one thousand and dividing by hours of 
exposure. Frequency and severity form a fair, 
universally applicable system whereby indus- 
try can keep in touch with the accident situ- 
ation. Frequency may be said to be a measure 
of the physical hazard revealed; hazards which 
an employer should be able to eliminate 
by safeguarding, education and supervision. 
Severity may be said to be a measure of 
economic wastage and is, of course, in itself 
often an ‘accident’.” 


Iliness of Radium Miners 


How to protect miners excavating for radium 
is the problem now exercising the competent 
authorities in Czechoslovakia, 


Radium miners in the pitchblend mines at 
Jachymov (Joachimsthal) suffer from a strange 
illness caused by radioactive emanations in 
the atmosphere. 


A special committee, composed of medical 
and radiological experts, has been nominated 
to investigate the health problems involved. 
President Dr. T. G. Masaryk has offered the 
sum of $9,000 for this purpose. 


There are about 400 miners employed in 
the Jachymov mines. Their average life is 
rather short, as before reaching normal old 
age they are carried off for the most part 
by an illness which so far has not been 
thoroughly studied. In more than 50 per cent 
of cases the mortality is due to a baffling 
type of cancer of the lungs known also as 
“miners’ tuberculosis.” 
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Accidents to Minors in U.S.A. 


The last annual report of the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labour contains a chapter on industrial acci- 
dents to minors. The Bureau is at present 
engaged in the preparation of a study of 
workmen’s compensation laws as affecting 
minors. At the present time, it is stated, only 
about one-third of the States compile separate 
information as to accidents to employed 
minors. These seventeen states, according to 
the 1920 census, employed three-fourths of 
the minors both under 16 and under 18 years 
of age who were reported at work in non- 
agricultural occupations in the United States. 
According to figures compiled for 1930 or for 
the nearest 12-month period available, 12 per 
cent of the total number of employees re- 
ported as injured were minors under 21, and 
nearly 24 per cent were minors under 18. 
The percentages under 18 in the different 
States varied from 2 to 7. All but 4 of the 17 
States reported some accidents to children 
under 14, 


Accidents to minors under 18 occurred 
most often in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries, the proportion being highest in 
the 16 and 17 year old group. In the 9 States 
for which information is available 66 per cent 
of the accidents to boys and girls in that age 
group occurred in manufacturing or mech- 
anical industries as compared with 63 per cent 
of accidents to persons of all ages and 53 
per cent of the accidents to minors under 16. 
The most important single causes of injury 
to these young workers were machinery and 
vehicles, machinery particularly to the 16 and 
17 year old minors and vehicles to those 
under 16. 





A bill to authorize the City of Montreal to 
borrow five million dollars for the construc- 
tion of lighting conduits was adopted by the 
Quebec Legislature in December. The bill 
was amended by the Legislative Assembly, on 
the motion of Mr. Irenée Vautrin, represent- 
ing Montreal-St. James, by the insertion of a 
clause requiring the payment of “Fair Wages” 
in connection with the proposed work. The 
Legislative Council, however, deleted the Fair 
Wage Clause, and on the return of the bill to 
the lower House, the Premier stated that the 
measure was urgently needed to provide em- 
ployment, and that its passage would be un- 
duly delayed by the controversy that would 
arise if the clause were again inserted. The 
Bill was therefore passed without provision for 
the payment of current rates of wages. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM SUBMITTED TO DOMINION GOVERNMENT 
BY TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS 


O N Tuesday morning, January 26, the 

executive council of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, consisting of 
Tom Moore (president), Percy Bengough, 
Robt. Tallon and James Simpson (vice- 
presidents), and P. M. Draper (secretary- 
treasurer), accompanied by a strong delega- 
tion of international trade union officials, 
presented the legislative program of the 
congress to Prime Minister, Right Hon. 


R. B. Bennett, and the following members 


of the cabinet:—Hon. H. Guthrie, Minister of 
Justice; Hon. E. B. Ryckman, Minister of 
National Revenue; Hon. W. A. Gordon, 
Minister of Immigration and Colonization 
and Mines and Acting Minister of Labour; 
Hon. E. N. Rhodes, Minister of Fisheries; 
Hon. H. A. Stewart, Minister of Public 
Works; Hon. R. J. Manion, Minister of Rail- 
ways and Canals; Hon. A. Sauvé, Postmaster- 
General; Hon. H. H. Stevens, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, and Hon. A. Duranleau, 
Minister of Marine. 

In presenting the program Mr. Moore said: 
“These representations are made on behalf 
of the 175,000 organized workers affiliated to 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
organized in more than 1,600 branches of 
national and international unions located 
within the Dominion and representative of 
workers engaged in practically every skilled 
and unskilled, manual and non-manual occu- 
pation. Because of this we feel justified in 
submitting them as truly reflecting the views 
of Canadian workers. 

“The widespread misery and want existing 
as a result of unemployment and long con- 
tinued under-employment makes it essential 
that first consideration should be given by the 
Government to measures which would directly 
or even indirectly alleviate these conditions. 
In respect to this matter a pamphlet contain- 
ing the policies of the Congress on employ- 
ment, unemployment and under-employment, 
along with a number of remedial measures 
proposed by Labour, is attached and made 
part of this presentation, and we respectfully 
urge that the many suggestions made therein 
will receive your most careful and sympathetic 
attention. 

“Before dealing further with this question, 
we wish to refer as briefly as possible to a 
number of other matters, each of which are 
important in their respective spheres. Most 
of these have been covered in greater detail 
in previous memoranda submitted and, there- 
fore, the brevity of the reference on _ this 


occasion should not be taken as signifying any 
less desire on our part to secure favourable 
action thereon. Nevertheless we should be 
pleased, if thought desirable, to have the 
opportunity of discussing further any of these 
subjects with the Ministers or administrative 
heads of the Departments concerned.” 


B.N.A. Act Amendment. 


On the question of amendments to the 
British North America Act, the executive 
suggested that the Government should initiate 
steps which would enable a review of the 
British North America Act to be undertaken 
and amendments secured to bring the same 
into harmony with present day conditions and 
requirements. 


Vocational Education 


On the subject of Technical Education the 
executive expressed pleasure that the promise 
made last year to give effect to requests for 
Federal support for technical education had 
been fulfilled and legislation enacted during 
the last session of Parliament authorizing pay- 
ments to Provincial authorities up to $750,000 
per annum for the next fifteen years. In view 
of instances coming to the attention of the 
congress that the activities of vocational and 
technical schools are threatened with curtail- 
ment because of difficulty in financing the 
same, it was hoped the Government would be 
able to arrange to make substantial grants as 
authorized by the Vocational Education Act 
of last session. 


The Tariff 


The section of the memorial on “ Tariff 
Matters” was read by Mr. P. M. Draper as 
follows: 


Organized labour holds the opinion that tariff 
protection is a form of national subsidy and 
therefore industries benefitting thereby should 
be subject to control, particularly in respect to 
giving preference of employment to residents of 
Canada, the observance of reasonable hours of 
labour, payment of wages sufficient to maintain 
the prevailing standard of living, etc., the pre- 
vention of watering of stock and the charging 
of unreasonable prices to the consumer. Pro- 
tection granted should be high enough to 
warrant these conditions being enforced and yet 
enable efficiently managed industries to success- 
fully compete in the home market. 

It is our considered opinion that it would 
lead to greater harmony between employer and 
employee if the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act was made operative in all tariff pro- 
tected industries. 

We believe that the enactment of the legis- 
lation providing for an independent tariff board 
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is in the public interest, and because of the 
vital concern to the workers, both as producers 
and consumers, in tariff matters we would urge 
that in the establishment of this board, con- 
sideration be given to including thereon a 
representative of Labour, chosen in agreement 
with the Trades and Labour Congress of 
-Canada. 


Immigration and Colonization 


Mr. Moore dealt with “Colonization, Land 
Settlement and Migration,” as follows: 


As one means of conserving available jobs 
for Canadian workmen we ask for a continua- 
tion of the strictest enforcement of the contract 
labour regulations and the Alien Labour Act. 
Whilst the latter needs amendment before it 
can properly give the full protection aimed at 
in the legislation we would urge that pending 
such changes the responsibility for administra- 
tion of the Act should be vested in one of the 
Ministers of the Crown. 

Note has been taken of increased activity 
by provincial and municipal authorities in 
endeavouring to place Canadians on unoccupied 
farm lands and we would again ask that 
through the Federal Department of Coloniza- 
tion every possible assistance should be given 
by ted Federal Government to develop such 
work. 

We reiterate our belief that there is need 
for the establishment of an Advisory Board 
to the Immigration and Colonization Depart- 
ment and that such should include in its mem- 
bership not only a representative of each 
Provincial Government but also that industry, 
labour and agriculture should be represented 
thereon. 

We again desire to direct attention to the 
fact that though “immigration” statistics have 
been published for many years, as yet no 
similar statistics in regard to “ emigration” are 
issued. We would therefore ask that the recom- 
mendations adopted by the conference of the 
International Labour. Office in 1922 requesting 
that these be made available for comparative 
international statistics should be complied with. 


Canada Shipping Act 


On the subject of “Marine and Shipping 
Matters” it was stated that as, by the enact- 
ment by the British Parliament of the Statute 
of Westminster, the Canadian Parliament now 
has the authority, it was urged that the 
Canada Shipping Act be revised during the 
forthcoming session of Parliament, the 
National Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada to be given opportunity to advise on 
suggested changes. 


Criminal Code 


Request for Criminal Code Amendments 
was dealt with in the following section: 


Since the enactment of Section 98 of the 
Criminal Code at the special session of Parlia- 
ment in 1919 repeated efforts have been made 
to secure the repeal of this harsh clause and 
restore the provision which prevailed in the Act 
prior to that date. 


On eight different occasions the House of 
Commons has approved legislation of this char- 
acter, but the Senate rejecting the same, it has 
failed to become law. Whilst we consider it 
unnecessary, yet in view of statements advanced 
as to why Section 98 is retained in the Act, we 
desire to reaffirm in the strongest possible terms 
that our requests are not based on any desire 
to weaken the power of the Government to 
maintain law and order, and also to point out 
that the provisions of the Criminal Code, prior 
to 1919, were sufficient to enable this to be 
effectively done. 

The present section, we believe, is too wide 
in its application and unduly restricts the exer- 
cise of reasonable freedom of speech. 

We desire also to reiterate our request of 
the past several years for re-insertion in the 
Criminal Code of the clause defining and legal- 
izing peaceful picketing. The need for such 
action is constantly apparent as demonstrated 
by the many conflicting judgments rendered by 
the Courts in picketing cases which make it 
impossible for law abiding citizens to know 
with any degree of certainty when they may 
be unwittingly committing an unlawful act. 


Nationalization 


Mr. James Simpson read the section on 
“Public Ownership of Public Utilities” as 


follows :— 

At the forty-seventh convention of the Con- 
gress, held in Vancouver September last, reso- 
lutions were adopted reaffirming confidence in 
the principle of public ownership and demo- 
cratic management of all public utilities. Given 
fair opportunity, it has been shown that these 
can be operated efficiently and with consider- 
able public advantage in Canada and we there- 
fore desire to place on record this expression 
of opinion and would urge the Government to 
strongly discountenance any action which would 
tend towards abandonment or curtailment of 
any such services now operated by or on behalf 
of the Government or that would reduce in any 
degree the support of the Government necessary 
for their effective operation. 

The parliamentary inquiry into the affairs of 
the Beauharnois Power Company disclosed that 
a very unsatisfactory condition existed in re- 
spect to the promotion of this undertaking and 
we believe it would be in the public interest 
that a royal commission be appointed to make 
the fullest inquiry into the whole subject and 
that any person found’to have illegally bene- 
fitted therefrom should be prosecuted, and fur- 
ther that the Beauharnois power project should 
be developed as a public ownership undertaking. 

We reiterate our proposals of last year that 
radio broadcasting in Canada should be de- 
veloped in the national interests rather than 
along the lines of an advertising medium and 
that legislation should be enacted as recom- 
mended by the Aird report for the creation of 
a nationally owned and operated broadcasting 
system. 


Banking and Credit 


On “Banking and Credit System,” Mr. 


Simpson read as follows:— 

Believing that the banking and credit system, 
controlling as it does the economic destiny of 
practically the entire community, is in its nature 
and manner of functioning actually a public 
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utility, and that the private banking system, as 
now constituted, though custodian of the people’s 
money and savings, is not directly responsible 
to them for its actions, but works primarily for 
profit and dividends for shareholders, often 
with very little consideration for the general 
public welfare. Therefore, the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada supports the prin- 
ciple of nationalization of the banking system. 


Miscellaneous Requests 


Mr. Moore in again taking up the program 
asked (1) That the Federal Government en- 
courage at all times the development of co- 
operative trading in Canada and facilitate in- 
terprovincial trading by co-operative societies, 
‘2) pointed to “the inadequacy of pay to let- 
ter carriers,” and asked that full power be 
given to the Postmaster-General to deal with 
salaries and conditions of employment of letter 
carriers without undue restriction by the Civil 
Service Commission, (3) urged that all motor 
vehicles carrying on business as public car- 
riers either as individual units or as motor 
transportation companies, be licensed and 
under the control of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners of Canada, or a new authority 
Set up for that purpose, with a view to stand- 
ardizing all rates on a fair and equitable basis, 
and enforcing the observance of such hours 
of labour (not more than eight in the day) as 
will ensure safety to the travelling public; 
(4) endorsing the establishment of county 
health units throughout Canada and asking 
the Government to give effect to the resolu- 
tion approving Federal grants for this purpose 
adopted at the 1930 session of Parliament and 
reaffirmed during last year’s session ; (5) re- 
affirming request for pensions for the blind and 
offered the suggestion that the Dominion De- 
partment of Health establish a small commit- 
tee on which bona fide organizations of the 
blind should be given representation, for the 
purpose of studying and making of recom- 
mendations on such matters as might lead to 
the prevention of blindness or otherwise ad- 
vance the interests of dependent blind per- 
sons; (6) urging that legislative action be 
taken to give effect to such conventions and 
recommendations of the International Labour 
Organization (League of Nations) as come 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and further that provincial governments 
be encouraged to participate in measures to 
enable conventions coming within their juris- 
diction to be ratified by Canada as a whole; 
(7) asking that the Bankruptcy Act be 
amended so as to give priority of wage claims 
in case of bankruptcy procedure over other 
creditors. 
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Old Age Pensions 


Mr. Percy Bengough presented the passage 
on “Old Age Pensions” as follows:— 

The Government is to be commended for the 
amendment made to the Old Age Pension Act 
at the last session of Parliament providing for 
the federal contribution to be increased from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent. This is a step 
towards the desires of labour that the pay- 
ment of these pensions should become wholly a 
federal responsibility and made applicable to 
all aged needy workers in Canada irrespective 
of the province in which they may reside. It 
is sincerely hoped that further amendment will 
be made to give effect to this proposal. 

The preamble to this measure which was later 
withdrawn expressing the belief that it is de- 
sirable that old age pensions be established on 
a contributory basis expresses an opinion to 
which organized labour has always been op- 
posed. We are of the opinion, however, that a 
greater margin of private income should be 
allowed before deductions from pensions be- 
come operative as the aggregate of income and 
pension of $360 per year is not sufficient to 
enable those to live comfortably who by their 
own care and thrift have endeavoured to pro- 
vide for security in their old age either by the 
purchase of government annuities or through 
their membership in labour or fraternal organi- 
zations, and we therefore ask that this section 
of the Act should be amended. 

The difficulty of aged workers securing new 
employment or even maintaining that in which 
they are engaged emphasizes the necessity for 
further amendment to the Act to make these 
pensions payable at the age of 65 instead of 70 
years, and we believe that fifteen years’ resi- 
dence in the country should be sufficient quali- 
fication instead of the twenty years now de- 
manded in the Act. 

Another measure sought is the repeal of that 
section of the Act which demands five years’ 
residence in the province where the application 
for the pension is made, as under this section 
needy aged workers, born in this country, and 
who otherwise would be fully qualified for pen- 
sion, are debarred from receiving the same. 

Mr. Moore then took up the program, com- 
mending the Government for amendments 
made to the Election Act during the last ses- 
sion of Parliament enabling members of the 
House of Commons to be promoted to cabinet 
positions without the necessity of seeking re- 
election, following which request was made 
that the Election Act be amended so as to 
provide for a half-day holiday with pay on 
election day and also to make provision which 
would enable seamen, necessarily away from 
home on election day, to exercise their fran- 
chise. 

Appreciation and thanks were extended on 
behalf of affiliated organizations for exempt- 
ing trade union journals from the magazine 
tax imposed by Parliament at its last session. 

A request was made that provisions of the 
Customs Tariff Act, in regard to the marking 
of the country of origin on all imports where 
the same could be done without damage, be 
extended to imports of boots and shoes. 
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A request was also made that all money 
grants for cadet or other military training in 
schools be abolished and grants for non-mili- 
tary physical training be substituted therefor. 


Fair Wages 


Mr. R. J. Tallon presented the section on 
“Fair Wages” as follows:— 


While the Dominion Fair Wages Act gives 
considerable protection to workers employed on 
certain classes of government jobs, experience 
has shown that amendments to this Act are 
necessary to prevent abuses and violations by 
contractors in the performance of works financed 
wholly or in part by government moneys. The 
following requests are advanced with this end 
in view:— 

That the provisions of the Act be made ap- 
plicable to all undertakings financed wholly 
or in part by Dominion Government funds 
and to companies and commissions operated 
by or on behalf of the Government. 

That contractors violating provisions of the 
Act be subject to prosecution and penalty 
and upon conviction be debarred from work- 
ing or tendering on any future contracts of 
the Government. 

That Clause 2, of Section 3 of the Act be 
repealed as it has the effect of nullifying the 
purpose of the Act in respect to large parts 
of work done in connection with government 
contracts. 


That regulations to give effect to the mat- 
ters enumerated in sub-sections of Section 5 
of the Act be drafted and made effective as 
provided in Clause 2 of the same section. 

It is suggested that to avoid abuses the wages 
of employees should be paid in cash each week 
y a representative of the department letting 
the contract, the total amount of such wages to 
be deducted from the moneys due the contrac- 
tor; also that in addition to inspection by fair 
wage officers of the Department of Labour, 
clerks of works or other government inspectors 
employed on the job should carry out the duties 
laid down in Section 5 of the Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government and report any viola- 
tion of the conditions of labour as provided in 
the contract or by the Fair Wages Act in 1930. 

We would further ask that all water-borne 
contracts for the Government of Canada should 
be made with Canadian registered ships, manned 
by Canadian personnel, and paying the rates of 
wages recognized in Canada for the respective 
classes of the crew. 


Hours of Labour 


Mr. Tallon also read the following section 
in “Hours of Labour ”:— 


For the past ten years requests have been 
submitted seeking compliance by Canada with 
the Eight Hour Day Convention of the I.L.0. 
Based on a ruling of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, delivered June 11, 1925, this matter 
has been held to be one generally within the 
jurisdiction of the Provincial Governments, but 
in our opinion this should not be taken as liber- 
ating the Federal authorities from the obliga- 
tion of seeking to secure consent of the prov- 
inces to enable Canada to ratify this interna- 
tional convention. 


Action was taken by the Federal Government, 
within the limits laid down in the Supreme 
Court judgment, to give effect to the eight-hour 
day convention by the issuing of Order in Coun- 
cil P.C. 670, dated March 27, 1930, fixing hours 
of labour for its own employees, and by the 
eight-hour day clause in the Fair Wage Act. 
A similar clause was also inserted in the regu- 
lations issued for the administration of unem- 
ployment relief funds. 

The application to its own employees is made 
contingent, however, upon subsequent Orders in 
Council being issued by each department of 
Government supplementing the general Order in 
Council above referred to respecting observance 
of the eight-hour day and attention is again 
directed to the fact that up to the present time 
no such Order in Council has been issued cover- 
ing guards and other employees of peniten- 
tiaries, many of whom are still called upon to 
work under the two-shift system of from twelve 
to thirteen hours. We would therefore respect- 
fully urge that steps be taken to put the eight- 
hour work day in effect for all employees of 
the Government, including the ones herein 
especially referred to. 

There is also great need for revision of legis- 
lation ostensibly meant to prevent the employ- 
ment of workers for seven days in the week. 
The provision of the present Lord’s Day Act is 
totally inadequate to ensure the observance of 
one day’s rest in seven and we would again 
ask that the necessary amendments be made to 
this measure, or preferably new legislation 
enacted, providing for one day’s rest in seven 
to all workpeople. 


Further reference to these two matters as 
they affect opportunities for employment is 
dealt with under the subsequent chapter of 
this presentation dealing with that subject. 


Disarmament and War Debts 


Mr. Moore presented the remaining sections 
of the program as follows:— 


It has been noted with pleasure that the 
Government of Canada will participate in the 
disarmament conference called by the League of 
Nations to be held in Geneva, February, 1932. 


Labour believes that progress in the direction 
of general reduction of armaments can only be 
permanently secured if the system of disarma- 
ment agreed upon is based on equality of rights 
and duties as between nations, and we wish to 
give the assurance that the whole force and 
influence which Labour can command is at the 
service of the Government to bring about inter- 
national arbitration, international justice and 
pacific settlement of international disputes. 


In our opinion the movement towards dis- 
armament and international peace would be 
facilitated greatly if countries could be relieved 
of the enormous burden of war debts, as by 
this means money could be made advailable to 
alleviate conditions which to quote the words 
of the Treaty of Peace involve “such injustice, 
hardship and privation to large numbers of 
people as to produce unrest so great that the 
peace and harmony of the world are imperilled.” 


We therefore respectfully urge the Dominion 
Government to co-operate in any measure which 
will bring about cancellation of war debts or 
failing this to secure the maximum reduction of 
interest on the same. 
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Health Insurance 


Several Provincial Governments are now giv- 
ing detailed study to the question of health 
insurance. We consider this to be a matter 
which should be uniformly applied throughout 
the Dominion, and we would therefore ask the 
Federal Government to take such action as may 
be possible to co-ordinate Provincial activities 
and ensure a nation-wide system of health 
insurance being inaugurated. 


Unemployment 


The serious extent to which unemployment 
and under-employment continue to exist in 
Canada and throughout the world demands, we 
believe, the co-operative efforts of all groups of 
citizens to bring about an alleviation of the 
distress caused by this social disease and, as far 
as may be possible, remove the causes of the 
same. It is in this spirit and with a keen 
desire to constructively contribute towards a 
solution of the unemployment problem that our 
proposals are advanced. 

These are comprehensively dealt with in the 
attached pamphlet on “EHmployment, Unem- 
ployment and Under-employment.” The first 
chapter of this historically reviews some of the 
activities of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada in respect to unemployment, etc., while 
other chapters are devoted to a survey of 
present conditions including the extent and 
causes of unemployment, Labour’s remedial 
policies with reference to reductions of hours 
of labour, wages policy, limitations of active 
employment periods, protection of unfit workers, 
preservation of opportunities for work, stabili- 
ization of employment, research and gathering 
of statistical information, control over industry, 
unemployment insurance, temporary relief, in- 
vestigations, inquiries and reports and conclud- 
ing with a number of recommendations and a 
summary of the present program based on the 
convention decisions of the Congress. These 
broadly refer to: 

The need for the providing of work by 
public authorities during trade depression so 
as to avoid the necessity of workers being 
compelled to accept direct relief, either from 
public funds or private charities. 

Measures to bring about greater opportunity 
tunity for employment and more equal dis- 
tribution of available jobs by: Progressive 
reduction of hours of labour; stabilization of 
employment within industry and gradual 
raising of real wages so as to increase pur- 
chasing power. 

Extension of opportunity’ for employment 
through land settlement, co-ordination of 
seasonal occupation, extension of activities of 
the Employment Service and free employ- 
ment bureaus, etc. 

Removal of part of the burden of unem- 
playment from the individual to the com- 
munity by the establishment of a national 
system of unemployment insurance based on 
contributions from employers, employees and 
the State. 

Establishment of an expert body competent 
to gather facts and publish authentic infor- 
mation in respect to economic changes taking 
place in industry as they effect employment. 
Labour also attaches importance to a large 

number of other social and economic measures 
which, we believe, indirectly assist in coping 
with the unemployment situation and, therefore, 
should be advanced as rapidly as_ possible. 


Reference has already been made in previous 
sections of this presentation to a number of 
these, including ratification of the conventions 
and adoption of the recommendations of the 
International Labour Organization, Old Age 
Pensions and Pensions for the Blind, Health 
and Sickness Insurance, Technical Education, 
Tariff Matters. Nationalization of Banking and 
Government Control of Credits, Reduction of 
Hours of Labour, Fair Wages Policy, Disarma- 
ment, Cancellation of War Debts, etc. 


Without elaborating on the reasons for our 
proposals which are, however, outlined in the 
attached pamphlet, we deem it advisable to add 
a few words in respect. to several of the above 
items. 

There has been noticeable, throughout Canada, 
during the past several months, a determina- 
tion on the part of employers to take advantage 
of the present conditions to reduce wages, not- 
witstanding there is ample proof that such a 
policy only results in decreased purchasing 
power and further aggravation of the unem- 
ployment situation. 

We believe that by a liberal administration 
of the Fair Wages Act the Government could 
assist materially to offset this by maintaining 
wage rates on works undertaken or assisted by 
the Government, even though employers may in 
some districts have succeeded, temporarily, in 
reducing wages below what would be considered 
in ordinary times as “fair and reasonable.” 

The existing fair wages policy up to the time 
of enactment of the Fair Wages and 8 Hours’ 
Act had been based on the existing conditions 
in respect to hours of labour which often 
resulted in unreasonable long work days. We 
believe that present conditions warrant a policy 
of still further reduction of hours in order to 
give a larger number of workers opportunity 
for employment. We would therefore urge the 
Government both in respect to contracts coming 
within the scope of the fair wage policy and its 
own works, to, wherever practical, put into 
effect the six hour day and five day week and 
by this means give a lead to private industry 
in a matter that cannot help but reflect itself 
in a reduction of the number unemployed 
workers. In doing this, however, due considera- 
tion should be given to the payment of wages 
high enough to maintain established standards 
of living, as otherwise no real relief would 
result. 

Wage reductions have not been accompanied 
by any reduction in interest rates on loans, but 
on the contrary there has been a tendency to 
pay higher interest rates presumably to ensure 
the successful flotation of Government bonds. 
This again we believe leads to a decrease in the 
amount of money available for purchases and 
a reduction consequently of a demand for goods 
on the part of the masses. 

The declarations of Ministers of the Crown 
that no person in Canada should go hungry or 
without shelter because of inability to secure 
employment is one with which labour is in per- 
fect agreement, though we cannot equally agree 
with all the measures taken to give effect to 
the same or their adequacy to cope affectively 
with the existing situation. 

The efforts of the Minister of Labour in en- 
deavouring to carry out this government policy 
are fully appreciated and we desire to express 
our regret at his absence at this time, caused, 
we understand, by a break-down of his health 
under the pressure of the onerous duties of his 
office and trust that he may soon be once more 
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fit to resume his functions as Minister of 
Labour. 

Last year we had occasion to commend the 
Government for the assistance which was being 
rendered the provincial and municipal authorities 
to enable work to be provided and direct re- 
lief granted and we are again pleased to record 
our appreciation of the fact that by authority 
granted during last session of Parliament, this 
co-operative assistance has been continued. We 
do regret though that the same provisions 
demanding the maintenance of the payment of 
fair and reasonable wages on all works where 
financial aid has been given, as contained in the 
regulations issued under the Fair Wages Act of 
1930, were not again made part of the agree- 
ment between the Government and_ the 
Provinces. 


Great disappointment is felt that notwith- 
standing the successful flotation of the National 
Service Loan, many useful public undertakings 
have not been proceeded with, but on contrary 
there has been an apparent desire on the part 
of the Government to encourage the payment of 
direct relief instead of providing useful work 
for the unemployed. We sincerely trust that 
the Government may yet find it possible to 
change this, and not only continue to give 
generous support to the provinces and muni- 
cipalities, but also open up Federal works in 
sufficient volume to take care of, at least, a 
large majority of those who at present find 
themselves without employment. 


We desire to direct attention to the necessity 
for the establishment of a moratorium to pro- 
tect unemployed workers against loss of their 
homes and other investments because of their 
inability, through unemployment or long con- 
tinued under-employment, to meet their obli- 
gations. While this may be a matter mostly 
within the competence of provincial legislatures, 
we respectfully ask that if the Federal Govern- 
ment has power to take any action in the matter, 
either under the special legislation of last 
session of Parliament or by amendment of the 
Bankruptcy Act or any other measure, that 
such action be taken. 


' Taxation 


Labour is not unmindful that many of the 
proposals submitted entail the expenditure of 
additional money by the Federal Government. 
As far as possible this should be raised by 
taxation and thus avoid the heavy burden 
which interest payments mean to the tax payer 
each year. Recognizing this, no protest was 
raised against the re-imposition of the sales tax, 
though Labour had for a number of years urged 
the abolition of this tax, and following its pro- 
gressive reduction had looked forward to its 
total abolition. 


It is with keen disappointment, therefore, that 
the withdrawal of amendments to the Income 
Tax Act at the last session of Parliament was 
noted. 

Without extending the imposition of the In- 
come Tax to those small salary workers and 
Wage earners who are now exempt through 
amendments made during the past few years, 
we feel that the wealthy citizens can be justi- 
fiably called upon to pay a much greater pro- 
portion towards meeting the obligations of this 
country than the Act presently provides. For 
this reason we urge that increases in the in- 


come tax should be made, graded so that the 
largest percentage be paid by those who possess 
the greatest wealth. 


Prime Minister’s Reply 


The Prime Minister thanked the delegation 
for their sympathetic attitude towards the 
dificult problems now confronting the Do- 
minion. He viewed the situation hopefully 
as far as Canada was concerned, but world 
factors, he said, made recovery from the pre- 
sent depression less certain, and a country 
with a population of ten million people could 
influence only to a slight degree the solution 
of world problems. Opinion in Canada was 
always favourable, for example, to disarma- 
ment, but Canada itself had nothing to dis- 
arm beyond a fairly adequate police force. 
Mr. Bennett pointed out, however, that while 
there were arms and armed men there would 
always be conflict, and he therefore advocated 
the abolition of conscription as a necessary 
step towards disarmament. 

Coming to the requests submitted by the 
delegation the Prime Minister asked for a 
recognition of fundamental principles, one of 
which was that expenditure must be limited 
by the capacity of the country to bear tax- 
ation. Canada as a borrowing country should, 
he pointed out, be selling more than it bought, 
and in this connection the Prime Minister ex- 
plained the use of the tariff as an instrument 
for correcting the adverse balance of trade; he 
announced further that during the past year 
the tariff had so operated as to change an ad- 
verse into a favourable balance. At the same 
time conditions in Canada were such that he 
was obliged to state frankly that for the 
present year at least, the government could 
not possibly undertake many of the measures 
that had been submitted in the memorandum. 
The railway problem, for example, called for 
an expenditure of a million dollars a week, 
and the credit of the country was at stake for 
meeting these and other obligations. How- 
ever, the delegation might bear this in mind, 
that the most careful consideration that was 
possible would be given to the requests. Next 
year, he hoped they might meet again under 
more favourable conditions. 


Members of Delegation 


The delegation supporting the executive 
council of the Trades and Labour Congress 
consisted of the following international union 
representatives: A. Bastien, Canadian repre- 
sentative, American Federation of Labour; W. 
G. Powesland, Brotherhood of Blacksmiths; 
Jos. Pelletier, Brotherhood of Bookbinders; 
J. Gavin, Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers; B. J. Hiscock, Bridge, Struc- 
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tural and Ornamental Iron Workers; Thos. 
Broad and Jos. Corbett, Brotherhood Railway 
Carmen; C. Macintosh, Elevator Constructors; 
Wm. C. Golby, Photo Engravers’ Union; D. 
H. Rehder and J. J. Reaves, Federated Asso- 
ciation Letter Carriers; Jas. Somerville and 
Richard Riley, Association of Machinists; W. 
V. Turnbull, A. McAndrew, J. J. O’Grady and 
W. Jewkes (C.P.R. System Federation), Main- 
tenance of Way Employees; A. Bell and A. J. 
Crawford, Association of Sheet Metal Work- 
ers; Fred Molineaux and C. R. Gervais, Paint- 
ers and Decorators; A. D’Aoust, Brotherhood 
of Papermakers; J. W. Bruce, Plumbers and 
Steamfitters; Magnus Sinclair, Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees; W. P. Covert, The- 


atrical Stage Employees; J. L. Smith, Journey- 
men Stonecutters; D. Guigue, Railroad Sig- 
nalmen; Chas. Dickie, Division No. 4, Rail- 
way Employees’ Department, AF. of L.; Geo. 
Sangster, Journeymen Tailors’ Union; J. Mc- 
Intyre, American Federation of Musicians; 
Humphrey Mitchell, M.P., Steam and Oper- 
ating Engineers; Pat Green, United Brother- 
hood Carpenters; L. Pichette, Association 
Fire Fighters; J. J. Trainor, Order Railroad 
Telegraphers, and J. A. Bell and W. M. Dean 
(C.P.R. eastern lines) and Geo. Gilbert 
(C.P.R. western lines), J. H. Dixon (CN. 
Rys. eastern lines), Order Railroad Telegraph- 
ers; W. R. Rogers, C.N.R. System Shop 
Trades Federation. 





RECENT LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


Alberta Federation of Labour 


The sixteenth annual convention of the 
Alberta Federation of Labour was held at 
Drumheller, January 13-16, 1932, with sixty- 
two accredited delegates and five fraternal 
delegates present. Mr. Fred. White, ML.A., 
president of the Federation, presided at the 
meeting. Mayor A. P. Hanley, Drumheller, 
welcomed the delegates, and spoke on the 
mutual benefits to be derived from such meet- 
ings through the interchange of ideas. 

The joint report of the President and 
Secretary dealt with the many activities of 
the Federation during the past year, and re- 
viewed the efforts put forth to cope with the 
unemployment situation, which, according to 
the officers, was considered as being the out- 
standing social and economic problem facing 
the people of Alberta. 


Unemployment 


In addition to re-stating the Federation’s 
stand on this question, taken at the last con- 
vention, (Lasour Gazerre, February, 1931, 
page 176), the following recommendations 
were made: (1) That the Government might 
conduct a survey of unemployment condi- 
tions affecting women and girls, and institute 
such measures as found necessary to cope 
adequately with the situation; (2) The estab- 
lishment of recreation tents in camps where 
workmen are employed in bush cutting, and 
that these workers be supplied board at cost ; 
(3) That the Government should not restrict 
its program of construction and maintenance 
of public buildings, highways, etc. 

Reference was also made in the report to 
the memorandum setting forth the views of 
the Federation on unemployment, which was 


placed before Premier Bennett and Premier 
Brownlee, who with’ members of the Pro- 
vincial Government and representatives of 
the municipalities of Alberta held a confer- 
ence at Calgary recently to discuss plans to 
cope with the unemployment situation. This 
part of the report with recommendations was 
adopted by the convention on recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Officer’s Reports. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Another subject which was discussed at con- 
siderable length in the report, was the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. At the last session 
of the Legislature a committee was appointed 
to consider and recommend changes in the 
Act (Lasour Gazerre, April, 1931, page 389). 
On January 5, 1932, the secrétary of the Fed- 
eration appeared before this committee and 
presented a memorandum containing requests 
for changes in sixteen clauses. The memo- 
randum showed that the Federation was 
strongly opposed to decisions of the Board be- 
ing appealed to the courts, for the reasons, 
first, that the finding of the court would be 
final and prevent a further reviewing of such 
claim, and secondly, on account of the delay 
that would arise in the settlement of claims 
for compensation. The report of the com- 
mittee of the Federation on the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, which fully endorsed all 
the changes as recommended by the executive, 
was adopted by the convention. 

Other subjects referred to in the report 
were; Coal Mines Regulations: Act; Mech- 
anics’ Lien Act; Trade School Regulation 
Act; Railway investigation; Conventions; 
Membership; and Finance. 
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The treasurer’s report showed total re- 
ceipts, including balance from last year, 
amounting to $2,713.32, disbursements of 
$1,693.38, leaving a balance as at December 
31, 1931, of $1,019.94. 


Resolutions 


Resolutions were adopted as follows:— 

That the provincial government take imme- 
diate steps to stimulate an adequate building 
construction program; 

That the provincial and federal govern- 
ments provide a more adequate scale of re- 
lief for miners and their families; 

Removal of police officers from relief in- 
quiry offices; 

That all relief work be carried out by the 
Government under fair wage conditions; 

Holding of an inquiry into the operation 
of certain employment offices in Calgary; 

A more suitable location for the Govern- 
ment employment bureau in Calgary; 

That miners be paid weekly and in cash; 
That the miners’? examination board be in- 
structed to cease work for one year; 

That the Alberta Government inaugurate a 
six-hour day and a five-day week; 

That the midnight shift in mines be 
abolished ; 

That overtime be abolished; 

Enactment of legislation providing for one 
day off in seven for all firemen in Alberta; 

That the Provincial Government provide, 
in the curriculum of High Schools, for the 
study of economics as it relates to present 
day conditions; 

That fire insurance companies be taxed for 
the purpose of creating and maintaining a 
firemen’s pension fund; 

A clear right of way for fire apparatus; 

Legislation to give all paid fire departments 
in the province an eight-hour day; 

Advocating control by the government of 
trucks and cars operating on provincial high- 
ways and urging that bus and truck drivers 
be not allowed to drive for a period ex- 
ceeding eight hours in any consecutive twenty- 
four hours; 

A campaign to increase the circulation of 
the Alberta Labour News; 

That sickness arising out of abnormal work- 
ing conditions be made compensable, and that 
health insurance be established; 

An eight-hour working day for hospital 
nurses; 

Naturalization of newcomers aS soon as 
they have completed the necessary residence 
period; 


That all school supplies and books be fur- 
nished free in the public and high schools of 
Alberta ; 

That an old age pension of thirty dollars a 
month be paid to persons at the age of sixty- 
five years and that the residential period be 
ten years; 

That the federal and provincial governments 
enter upon a more comprehensive public 
ownership program, which would include bank- 
ing, the various phases of insurance, sale of 
gasoline, development and sale of electrical 
power, the leasing of land rather than the 
sale of same, etc.; 

A national housing scheme; 


A moratorium to protect individuals against 
seizure, foreclosure, or similar proceedings; 

That the Government provide home-owners 
with work in order that they may be able 
to pay tax arrears; 

A publicly-issued notice setting forth the 
legal holidays; 

Repeal of Section 98 of the Criminal Code; 

Amendment of Minimum Wage Board 
order No. 3, so that girls working in hotels, 
restaurants, etc., be allowed one day’s rest in 
seven, when relief is possible; 

Free hearings by courts in cases other than 
indictable offences; 

A legally recognized apprenticeship system 
for the province; 

Enactment of legislation to expedite the 
collection of wages legally earned; 

Appointment of scaffold inspectors; 

Closer co-operation between the farmer and 
city workers; 

That two projectionists be required on all 
shifts in all theatres; 

A ten dollar per day fee for jurors; 

Compulsory arbitration in all disputes be- 
tween policemen and their employers; 

Appointment of inspectors capable of pass- 
ing on plumbing installation; 

That the Federal Government provide the 
entire cost of old age pensions; 

Opposing the curtailment of any of the 
educational services to the children of the 
province 

Appointment of a Federal Royal Commis- 
sion, on which there would be a representative 
of labour, to investigate the coal mining in- 
dustry in the province. 

In the election of officers, Fred. J. White, 
M.L.A., Calgary, was re-elected president, and 
Elmer E. Roper, Edmonton, re-elected secre- 


tary. 
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New Brunswick Federation of Labour 


Approximately thirty-five delegates were in 
attendance at the nineteenth annual conven- 
tion of the New Brunswick Federation of 
Labour, which was held at Chatham, NB., 
January 5-7, 1932, with President E. R. Steeves 
presiding. Mayor Murray of Chatham and 
Mr. F. M. Tweedie, M.L.A., Northumberland 
County, extended a welcome to the delegates. 

At various sessions of the convention ad- 
dresses were delivered by Messrs. T. W. 
Martin, eastern representative of the Federal 
Department of Labour; A. E. Bastien, 
organizer for the American Federation of 
Labour; James Broderick, representative of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; George Murphy, representative of 
the International Association of Machinists; 
Tom Moore, president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada; and Hon. Dr. H. 
I. Taylor, Minister of Health and Labour. In 
the course of his address, Dr. Taylor infomed 
the delegates it was unlikely that the govern- 
ment would put into effect, at the present 
time, legislation covering Old Age Pensions or 
Mothers’ Allowances, but intimated that the 
Minimum Wage Act for Women and _ the 
Children’s Protection Act would be proclaimed 
soon. The Minister also referred to the ap- 
pointment of two commissions, one on Work- 
men’s Compensation, and the other on Edu- 
cation. Assurance was given that a Labour 
representative would be appointed on the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board in the near 
future. 

The Officers’ reports showed that the Feder- 
ation was progressing, reporting an increase in 
the number of organizations affiliated and a 
substantial balance in the funds. 


The delegates decided to return to the 
former practice of holding conventions in 
Fredericton during the sessions of the Legi- 
slature, the selection of the date of the next 
convention being left to the executive board. 


Resolutions 


Resolutions were adopted making the fol- 
lowing recommendations:— 

Legislation to give municipalities authority 
to expropriate privately-owned electric plants 
serving the public at exorbitant rates; 

Amendments to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act to cover sprain and strain cases . 

Proclamation giving effect to the Electrical 
Energy Act, the Old Age Pensions Act, the 
Mothers’ Allowance Act, the Minimum Wage 
for Women Act and the Children’s Protection 
Act; 

Uniform ballot for all elections; 

That the federal and provincial governments 
continue their grants to vocational schools; 

Appointment of a boiler inspector; 

Enactment of legislation governing motor 
bus and truck transportation; 

Continued public ownership of the Canadian 
National Railways. 

The recommendation of a special committee 
on unemployment, that the executive board 
draft a resolution requesting the holding of 
a Dominion-Provincial conference on the 
matter of unemployment, was adopted by the 
delegates. 

The chief officers were re-elected—President, 
I. R. Steeves, 53 Bromley Ave., Moncton; 
Secretary, G. R. Melvin, 37 High St., Saint 
John. 


Legislative Program to be Presented to the Nova Scotia Legislature 


The report of the legislative committee of 
the Halifax District Trades and Labour 
Council was presented to the members at the 
January meeting, and with some amendments, 
the whole program was adopted. The com- 
mittee was instructed to act in conjunction 
with the Nova Scotia executive of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada in presenting 
this program to the Provincial Legislature at 
the beginning of the session. The requests to 
be submitted are as follows: 

Increase of rates of compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, and increase 
in the maximum amount of earnings upon 
which compensation is based from $1,200 to 
$2,000 ; ‘ 


That the Old Age Pension Act be put into 
operation at once; 

Appointment of additional factory  in- 
spectors, one of the inspectors to be a woman; 

That a fair wage clause be inserted in all 
government contracts, and that provision be 
made for an eight-hour day; 

Better sanitary and working conditions in 
offices and stores; 

Amendments to the Motor Vehicles Act. 
providing for the appointment of a permanent. 
board of examiners for chauffeurs and oper- 
ators’ licences, and that the eyesight, as well 
as physical and mental condition of applicants 
be considered before licences are granted; 

Establishment of a provincial Department of 
Labour; 
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That organized labour be represented on all 
commissions or public bodies which deal with 
matters affecting the workers; 

Enactment of legislation to provide im- 
proved housing conditions for the working 
class; 

That the practise, of having married women 
employed in government offices when their 
husbands are able to support them, be dis- 
continued ; 


More stringent regulations in connection 
with railway crossings to ensure public safety; 


Amendment of the Game Laws to permit 
the carrying of a gun in the woods on Sun- 
day ; . 

That the Cinematograph Act be revised so 
as to make it the same as that of Ontario and 
other provinces. 


Legislative Program of British Columbia Executive of Trades and Labour 
Congress Presented to Provincial Government 


The British Columbia Executive of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, com- 
posed of Messrs. Colin McDonald, (Chair- 
man), Vancouver; 8. D. MacDonald, Prince 
Rupert; R. W. Nunn, Victoria; and E, H. 
Morrison, Vancouver, accompanied by repre- 
sentatives of local international trade unions, 
waited upon the provincial Government on 
December 30, and presented a program of 
legislative requests. 

A strong protest was made by the delegation 
against the example set by the Government in 
reducing the salaries of its employees, em- 
phasizing that the lowering of wages could 
only result in reducing the purchasing power 
of wage earners, and thereby further accentu- 
ate unemployment. A further protest was 
registered against the levy of one per cent on 
wages of married workers receiving in excess 
of $25 per week, and $15 in the case of all 
other persons. 

The requests presented were as follows:— 

That industry accept full responsibility for 
assessment necessary to take care of casual- 
ties among its employees. 

Amendment of the Hours of Work Act to 
provide for a five-day week, and that there 
be no exemptions. 

Adequate wage rates on road construction 
and other work undertaken by the Govern- 
ment as relief measures. 


That financial assistance for direct relief 
be administered by the elected representatives 
of the people. 


Co-operation in any move to establish a 
national unemployment insurance plan for Can- 


ada. 


Enactment of fair wages legislation similar 
to the Federal Act of 1930. 


Enactment of the following amendments to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act; (a) That 
the rate be increased to seventy-five per cent, 
based on wages at time of injury, and that 
a minimum of #4 per day be allowed when 
computing the amount of compensation; (b) 
That when temporary total disability com- 
pensation is awarded, the same be continued 
until the workman can resume his former 
occupation or has been offered other suitable 
and equally remunerative employment; (c) 
When an injured workman is able to under- 
take light work after suffering permanent 
partial disability, that total disability com- 
pensation be continued until suitable employ- 
ment has been provided; (d) That the scope 
of the Act be extended so as to bring it into 
harmony with the Alberta Act. 


Amendment of the Income Tax Act to pro- 
vide for the exemption of persons receiving 
less than $3,000 per annum. 


Enactment of health insurance legislation. 


Legislative Program Submitted to Dominion Government by the 
Railway Brotherhoods 


A memorandum of proposed legislation was 
submitted to the Dominion Government on 
January 26 by a delegation representing the 
railway brotherhoods. The brotherhoods were 
represented by Messrs. A. H. Nethery, Order 


of Railway Conductors; T. J. Coughlin, Bro- 


therhood of Railroad Trainmen; Byron Baker, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and 
William L. Best, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen. The government 


was represented by the Prime Minister, the 
Right Hon. R. B. Bennett, and other cabinet 
ministers. The Prime Minister promised that 
consideration would be given to the proposals 
submitted, and announced that certain amend- 
ments to the Railway Act were under con- 
sideration. 

The memorandum is as follows:— 

1. British North America Act—Amend the 
British North America Act to restrict the 
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powers of the Senate to veto any bill passed 
by the House of Commons more than twice. 
This proposal is in harmony with the present 
practice of the Parliament of Great Britain. 

2. Amendments to the Railway Act—(a) 
Amend section 179 by adding the following 
words shown in italics:— 

“179. The ‘Company shall not, at any time, 
make any change, alteration or deviation in 
the railway, or any portion thereof, until the 
provisions of the last preceding section are 
fully complied with, nor remove, close or 
abandon any station or divisional point, nor 
create a new divisional point, nor make any 
change in the Routing of Traffic which would 
involve the removal of employees, without 
leave of the Board; and where any such 
change is made the Company shall compen- 
sate its employees as the Board deems proper 
for any financial loss caused to them by 
change of residence necessitated thereby. No 
such change shall be made or authorized with- 
out three months’ notice of the intended 
change to the employees concerned.” 


The proposed change in Section 179 is for: 


the purpose of extending the jurisdiction of 
the Board of Railway Commissioners for Can- 
ada ito cover a situation such as has recently 
occurred at Big Valley, Alberta, where, by 
the diversion of traffic to another line, Big 
Valley was abandoned as a divisional point, 
thus causing a very heavy property loss to the 
railway employees who were obliged to follow 
the traffic and establish homes at other points. 
The Judgment of the Chief Commissioner, 
dated November 27, 1931, held “ that the Cana- 
dian National Railways have not ‘ abandoned’ 
Big Valley in the literal sense of that word” 
and, therefore, concluded that the claim of 
the employees for compensation under Sec- 
tion 179 had not been made out. We con- 
tend, however, that the heavy financial loss 
sustained by the employees justifies the enact- 
ment of legislation that will prevent the re- 
currence of losses to railway employees from 
a similar cause. 

(b) Amend Section 250 by adding the fol- 
lowing subsection 6:— 

“6. Whenever the doing of any work in- 
cidental to changes in overhead structures 
affects the safety of the public or the em- 
ployees of the Railway, no change shall be 
made in the standards fixed by subsections one 
and three of this section and no approval 
thereof shall be given without hearing or 
written submission on notice to all parties in- 
terested.” 

Notwithstanding the necessary safety stand- 
ards fixed by Section 250 of the Act, the Board 


may exempt from the operation of that section 
certain structures and may reduce or other- 
wise vary those standards without reference 
to the parties most interested, namely, the 
railway employees whose safety is involved. 
We contend that béfore any change is made in 
the standards fixed by the Act, due notice 
should be given the accredited representatives 
of the employees concerned. 


3. Government Control of Radio Broad- 
casting—We respectfully request the favour- 
able consideration of the principle of Federal 
Government Control of all Canadian Radio 
Broadcasting, as recommended in the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Radio Broad- 
casting, 1929. 


4. Unemployment Situation in Canada—We 
recognize that the unemployment situation 
prevailing throughout Canada constitutes one 
of the greatest problems of our time. This 
situation seems to point to some maladjust- 
ment of our economic machinery which is 
periodically thrown out of gear, resulting in 
thousands of our citizens being thrown out 
of employment with consequent distress 
through no fault of their own. In the absence 
of figures showing the total number of per- 
sons at present out of employment in Canada, 
it is sufficient for our purpose to observe that 
there were 34,111 fewer employees on Cana- 
dian Railways in October 1931 than October 
1930; 4,573 less in October 1930 than in Octo- 
ber, 1929; 16,029 less in October 1929 than in 
October 1928; or a total decrease of 54,718 
employees from October 1928 to October 1931. 
In fact, during the past year there was a de- 
crease in the number of employees of 20-4 per 
cent, and the purchasing power of railway 
employees during the same period decreased 
by 22-6 per cent. 

We take this opportunity of complimenting 
your Government for the measures taken to 
provide unemployment relief work. Whilst 
fully appreciating the value of the relief 
measures taken, however, it is now generally 
recognized that such methods for the relief 
of unemployment are in their nature but 
temporary expedients and, therefore, a more 
effective solution of the problem must be 
found. It was with this thought in mind 
that the Joint Legislative Committee of the 
Railway Brotherhoods presented to your Gov- 
ernment during the last Session of Parliament 
the attached Resolution and covering letter. 
This, it may be remembered, was also pre- — 
sented to you in September 1930 and dis- 
cussed some weeks afterwards with the Min- 
ister of Labour. 
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With a view to discovering a sound basis 
from which to proceed in effecting adequate 
measures to ensure the regularization of em- 
ployment, we again urge upon the Federal 
Government the vital importance of under- 
taking, without unnecessary delay, a scientific 
investigation into the human factor in in- 
dustry and the apportionment of the wealth 
invested in and produced by industry. Whilst 
it is somewhat difficult to discern any con- 
siderable sunshine through the gloom of de- 
pression, especially to such a large number 
of our citizens over whom hangs the nightmare 
of unemployment, it is some encouragement to 
realize that there are more persons giving 
thought and study to this national and world 
problem than ever before. 

Whatever our conclusions may be, or how- 
ever far-reaching our individual opinions may 
suggest, prevailing conditions have forced us 
to one inevitable conclusion, namely, that the 
result of science and invention in machinery 
as a substitute for man power is one of the 
outstanding and primary factors contributing 
to prevailing human want. It seems to be the 
considered opinion of a large number of our 
representative citizens that science must now 
be applied through more specific fact-finding 
channels, having definitely in view the relation 
of the human factor in industry to that of 
the capital investment and machinery em- 
ployed in order to obtain a true estimate of 
their respective values to the community and 
the nation. In other words, there must be a 


revaluation of human personality and a 
clearer realization that the nation’s human 
happiness must have an economic basis. When 
these facts are discovered and exposed to the 
clear light of public scrutiny, something of a 
sound basis may be found from which to pro- 
ceed in effecting a remedy for the industrial 
and economic ills which so vitally affect such 
a large portion of the human family. 

5. Unemployment Relief Measures—Con- 
siderable public thought has been given and 
numerous enlightening articles have been pub- 
lished with respect to temporary and _ per- 
manent measures for unemployment relief. 
These have included the suggestion, from 
several sources, of the enactment of unem- 
ployment insurance. Without urging such a 
proposed measure, we respectfully suggest that 
in any system of unemployment insurance pro- 
posed for this country, due consideration 
should be given to the appropriate share to 
be borne by industry and the state. If the 
interest on capital expenditures for unused 
power and rolling stock of the railway, or of 
unused plant or equipment in any industry, 
due to depression or falling off of business, 
constitutes a legitimate overhead charge 
against the consumer, it seems to logically 
follow that unemployed workers due to the 
same cause should have 4 legitimate claim 
upon a larger share from industry in any 
scheme to provide out-of-work benefits. This 
suggestion, whilst having very far-reaching im- 
plications, is worthy of serious consideration. 


Legislative Program Submitted to Ontario Provincial Government by 
Railway Brotherhoods 


The following program of legislation was 
proposed by a delegation from the Railway 
Brotherhoods which waited on the Ontario 
Government at Toronto on December 16. 
The delegation was composed of Messrs. T. J. 
Coughlin and A. J. Kelly of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen; A. H. Nethery, of the 
Order of Railway Conductors; J. T. Wilson, 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; 
and William L. Best and H. B. Crawford, of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. The program was as follows:— 

1. Industrial Disputes Legislation—That the 
consent of the Government be expressed by 
legislation to provide that all industries, other- 
wise within provincial jurisdiction, be brought 
under the application of the Federal Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. 


2. Resolution to Amend British North 
America Act—That the Ontario Government 
introduce and have passed at the first Session 
of the Legislature a resolution favouring an 
amendment to the British North America Act 
that will restrict the powers of the Senate to 

40648—6 


veto a bill passed by the House of Commons 
more than twice. The reasons why this seems 
desirable are obvious. Moreover, the proposal 
is in harmony with the present practice of the 
Parliament of Great Britain. 


3. Protection at Highway Crossings—We 
again urge upon the Government the importance 
of prompt action being taken by Provincia! 
and Municipal authorities with a view to 
eliminating all highway crossings with the rail- 
way at rail level, where practicable and that 
pending the complete removal of such crossings 
by placing them over or under the railway, 
adequate protection be provided by warning 
signals or an effective stop law for motors and 
other vehicles. 


With a view to preventing an unnecessary 
increase in the number of highways crossing 
the railway at level within the Province, we 
strongly urge the adoption of a policy in the 
construction of new highways that will ensure 
their complete separation from the railways 
(either by means of subways or overhead 
bridges), and that in the improvement of all 
existing highways a similar policy be adopted 
and maintained, where practicable. 
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4. Highway Traffic Act—That measures be 
taken to provide (1) uniform traffic regulations 
with all provinces in Canada; (2) that all 
operators of motor vehicles be required to pass 
a qualifying examination as to visual acuity, 
colour perception and hearing and (3) that it 
be made a punishable offence for drivers of any 
vehicles using the highway to ignore or dis- 
regard the warning signals for the protection 
of traffic at highway crossings with the rail- 
ways at level. 


5. Regulation of Motor Vehicle Competition. 
—Because of the very keen and unfair competi- 
tion with the steam railways by various forms 
of motor vehicles using the highway for revenue 
purposes, with little or no regulation respect- 
ing tariffs, equitable taxation and liability to 
the public, we respectfully urge: (a) That all 
busses and trucks operating within the Prov- 
ince be placed under the control, administration 
and supervision of the Ontario Railway and 
Municipal Board or a similar Commission, re- 
quiring operation under conditions similar to 
those imposed upon the railways, especially 
with regard to the fixing of rates and tariff 
charges and the elimination of destructive com- 
petition; (6b) That all commercial vehicles 
using the highway for revenue purposes be 
taxed on a basis commensurate with the use 
they make of the highways, having due regard 
also to the cost of maintenance and future con- 
struction; (c) That owners be required to fur- 
nish guarantee of sufficient financial responsi- 
bility to assure the payment of any claims for 
damages which may be legally assessed against 
them; (d) That no bus or truck be permitted 
to operate on the highway for revenue purposes 
where adequate transportation facilities already 
exist or where the steam railways can and are 
willing to provide these facilities. 


We heartily endorse the principles contained 
in the Memorandum presented to your Gov- 
ernment on November 19 last by a Committee 
representing the Affiliated Railway Organiza- 
tion of Ontario. The steam railways must con- 
tinue as the proper dependable means of trans- 
porting the commerce of the country and the 


travelling public under the most adverse con- 
ditions. Therefore, it is respectfully submitted 
that no Government should continue to permit 
the use of public highways, constructed and 
maintained at the expense of the tax-payers— 
including the railways—as a means of compet- 
ing with the steam railways, without providing 
that those who find it profitable to use this sub- 
sidized means of transportation for revenue 
purposes shall return to the Government a 
larger share towards the cost of maintenance. 


6. Mothers’ Allowance Act—Chapter 280, 
RS. 1927—Amend Section 2, subsection 1 as 
follows: (a) Strike out the word “ five” in the 
sixth line of paragraph (a) and substitute the 
word “two”; (6) Strike out the word “two” 
in the fourth line of paragraph (6) and sub- 
stitute the word “one”; (c) Strike out the 
word “two” in the first line of paragraph (g) 
and substitute the word “one”; (d) Strike out 
the second line of paragraph (6) of subsection 
(2) the word “two” and substitute the word 
66 one eae 


7. Government Control of Oanadian Radio 
Broadcasting —That the approval of the On- 
tario Government be given to the principle of 
Government Control of all Canadian Radio 
Broadcasting, as recommended in the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Radio Broadcasting, 
1929. 


8. Workmen’s Compensation Act—Since our 
submission to the Government in January last, 
representations regarding this subject were 
made on behalf of Labour to the Royal Com- 
mission, appointed to inquire into the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. We are informed 
that the Report of the Commission has been 
delayed owing to the illness of the Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Justice Middleton, which we very 
much regret. We hope, however, that the Re- 
port and Recommendations of the Cormission 
will be made shortly and opportunity afforded 
for perusal. In any event, we are looking for- 
ward to the Government’s favourable considera- 
tion of our suggested improvements to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act at the next Ses- 
sion of the Legislature. 


Memorandum on Proposed Traffic Regulation Submitted to the Alberta 
Government by the Railway Brotherhoods 


A memorandum referring to Highways 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Regulations was 
presented to the Government of Alberta on 
January 7, on behalf of the Railway Brother- 
hoods. The memorandum was signed by 
Messrs. Wm. L. Best and Geo. W. Yeats, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen; D. Cameron, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; J.. McLaughlin, Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Trainmen; P. J. Morgan, 
Order of Railway Telegraphers; A. McLeod, 
Order of Railway Conductors; and A. 
McAndrew, Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees. 


The memorandum was as follows:— 


1. Highway Crossing Protection—We desire 
to express our appreciation to the Government 
for the progress made in highway crossing 
protection by the elimination of many dangerous 
level crossings. We feel sure that this progres- 
sive policy will be continued to the full extent 
of the Government’s financial ability. 


Sections 2 and 3, dealing with “Highway 
Traffic,” and “Regulation of Motor Vehicle 
Competition,” are identical with sections 4 
and 5 of the proposed Ontario program on 
this page. 


United Mine Workers of America 


The thirty-second consecutive convention of 
the United Mine Workers of America was 
opened at Indianapolis, Ind., January 26, 1932, 
with 1,100 delegates present, representing 


every coal producing field within the jurisdic- 
tion. Addresses of welcome were given by 
Reginald H. Sullivan, Mayor of Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Thomas N. Taylor, Terre Haute, Ind., 
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president, Indiana State Federation of Labour; 
William Holmes, Indianapolis, president, 
Indianapolis Central Labour Union. President 
John L. Lewis who presided replied to the 
addresses of welcome. 

A feature of the opening session was an 
address by William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labour. In the course 
of his address President Green outlined the 
measures supported by the Federation, which 
include: (1) A movement against any sales 
tax on necessities, but a luxury tax on auto- 
mobiles; (2) A fight against the injunction in 
labour disputes; (3) The six-hour day and the 
five-day week; (4) The Davis-Kelly bill for 
coal stabilization; (5) The appointment of 
liberal judges to the United States Federal 
courts. 

The joint report of the president, vice- 
president and secretary-treasurer, the first of 
its kind to be presented to a United Mine 


Workers’ convention, was printed in pamphlet 
form and consisted of ninety-three pages. 
Every phase of the coal mining industry was 
discussed, and in addition to giving a history 
of events affecting coal miners up to the 
present time, gave the views of the Inter- 
national officers on vital economic issues now 
confronting the American people. After the 
various subjects in the report had been taken 
up seriatim and discussed at considerable 
length, the delegates adopted the report in 
full. 

According to the auditors’ report, which was 
approved, total revenue, including balance 
carried forward, amounted to $1,629,550.11, 
expenditures totalled $1,065,991.04, leaving a 
balance on hand, as at December 1, 1931, of 
$563,559.07. 


No further report of the proceedings had 
been received at the time of going to press. 


STEAM RAILWAY OPERATION IN CANADA IN 1930 


TATISTICS of the steam railways of Can- 
ada for the year ended December 31, 1930, 
have been published recently by the Trans- 
portation and Public Utilities Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The report 
states that the industrial depression affected 
the revenues of the railways in 1930 just as 
forciby as those of other industries, but the 
railways were not able to curtail expenses 
quickly and extensively and, consequently, 
their net operating revenues showed a much 
greater rate of decrease than their gross 
revenues. Gross revenues amounted to $454,- 
231,650 which was a decrease from 1929 of 
$79,874,395, or 15 per cent, and from 1928 of 
$109,500,610, or 19.4 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses were reduced from $433,077,113 in 1929 
to $380,723,411 and the net operating revenues 
amounted to $73,508,239. This was a decrease 
from 1929 net revenues of $27,520,694, or 27 
per cent, and from 1928 net revenues of $47,- 
522,751, or 39 per cent. After paying taxes, 
all rental, interest and other income charges, 
the net corporate income of all Canadian rail- 
ways showed a debit of $27,640,229, as against 
credits in 1929 of $3,975,146 and in 1928 of 
$25 430,848. 

The number of employees each month aver- 
aged 174,485, which was a decrease from the 
1929 average of 13,361. The pay roll amounted 
to $268,347,374, including $251,540,129 charge- 
able to operating expenses and $16,807,245 
chargeable to capital account. This was a total 
decrease of $22,385,126 including a decrease in 
the operating expense pay roll of $9,363,202 and 

40648—6% 


in the construction pay roll of $13,021,924. The 
average pay per day for all employees on daily 
and monthly rates showed an increase from 
$5.786 per day in 1929 to $5.863 in 1930, the 
only classes to show a decrease being the tele- 
phone and switchboard operators, inspectors 
and sergeants of police, hostlers, express de- 
partment and radio department employees. 
For all employees on hourly rates the average 
was 59.5 cents as against 58.1 cents in 1929. 
There were four classes with a decrease of a 
tenth of a cent per hour and six classes with 
decreases from three-tenths to nineteen-tenths 
of a cent per hour, the largest decrease being 
for floating equipment employees where the 
average rates were 38.6 cents in 1929 and 36.7 
cents in 1930. 

Railway accidents—Train accidents in 1930 
were responsible for the death of 15 passengers 
while 488 were injured, representing a decrease 
of 5 killed, but an increase of 82 injured. 
During the same period there were 81 em- 
ployees killed in train accidents, as compared 
with 104 in 1929 while there were 1,477 em- 
ployees injured, indicating a decrease of 551. 
There was also a decrease in the total number 
of persons injured in non-train accidents from 
10,699 in 1929 to 8,371, but the number of per- 
sons killed in this class of railway accident in- 
creased from 19 in 1929 to 38, including 14 
trackmen and 15 other persons. Accidents at 
highway crossings which are included in train 
accidents were responsible for 113 persons 
killed including 94 motorists, 13 pedestrians, 
1 trainman and 5 persons riding vehicles other 
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than automobiles. This was a decrease of 15 
in the total, made up of 6 pedestrians, 8 
motorists and one riding in other vehicle. The 
number of persons injured at highway crossings 
was 414 which was a decrease from 1929 of 42. 
There were 366 motorists injured, or 38 less 
than in the previous year, and 15 pedestrians, 
or 10 less than in 1929. Of the 94 motorists 
killed, 11 were killed in accidents at crossings 


protected by gates, and 19 at crossings pro- 
tected by electric bells. At unprotected cross- 
ings 64 motorists were killed, 3 at urban cross- 
ins and 61 at rural crossings. This was a de- 
crease at unprotected crossings of 19 killed but 
an increase at protected crossings of 11. 
Motorists injured at protected crossings also 
showed an increase of 11 and a decrease at un- 
protected crossings of 49. 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Sixteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference 


The date of the opening of the Sixteenth 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence has been fixed for April 12, 1932. The 
agenda of the Conference consists of the fol- 
lowing items :— 

1. Abolition of fee-charging employment 
agencies (first discussion) ; 

2. Invalidity, old-age and widows’ 
orphans’ insurance (first discussion) ; 

3. Age of admission of children to employ- 
ment in non-industrial occupations (second 
discussion) ; and 

4. Revision in part of the Convention con- 
cerning the protection against accidents of 
workers employed in loading or unloading 
ships adopted at the Twelfth Session of the 
Conference. 


This last item was added to the agenda by 
the Governing Body at its Fifty-sixth Session 
in the month of January past. 


and 


The 1933 Session of the International 
Labour Conference 


The following two subjects have been in- 
scribed on the agenda of the 1933 Session of 
the International Labour Conference: (1) 
Unemployment insurance and various forms 
of relief for the unemployed; and (2) 
Methods of providing rest and alternation 
of shifts in automatic glass works. In all 
probability the two following subjects, which 
are inscribed for first consideration on the 
agenda of the 1932 Session, will come up for 
final decision, namely; old-age, invalidity and 
widows’ and orphans’ insurance; and _ the 
abolition of fee-charging employment agen- 
cies. 


Fifty-Sixth Meeting of the Governing Body 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office held its fifty-sixth meeting at 
Geneva from January 13 to 16, 1932. 


Committees on Women’s Work.—It was 
decided to set up a committee consisting of 
experts who may be consulted by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in connection with 
studies into problems relative to women’s 
work. The experts will be chosen at a later 
Session. 


Enquiries into Conditions of Work in the 
Textile Industry—It was decided that a re- 
vised questionnaire on the subject of condi- 
tions of work in the textile industry should 
be sent by the International Labour Office 
to the governments concerned, requesting 
them, when forwarding any suggestions they 
may wish to make, to estimate the approx- 
imate number of workers in each of the sec- 
tions of the textile industry included in the 
enquiry, and the approximate number of 
workers employed in the establishments in 
each section from which they expect to be 
able to receive the data required. The gov- 
ernments will be invited to indicate, taking 
into account the present state of the textile 
industry, the period for holding the enquiry 
which will give the most satisfactory results. 


Conditions of Work in the Iron and Steel 
Industry—The Governing Body approved of 
the principle of an enquiry by the Inter- 
national Labour Office into conditions of work 
in the iron and steel industry. It was decided 
that a committee should be appointed at the 
April session of the Governing Body to super- 
vise this investigation. 


Freedom of Association—The Governing 
Body decided to set up a committee of three 
members, one each from the Government, 
employers’ and workers’ groups, to consider 
the problems to which the study of the ques- 
tion of freedom of association may give rise. 


Technical Education—The Governing Body 
discussed the relations between the Inter- 
national Labour Office and the International 
Organization for Technical Education, which 
is now being set up. It adopted a resolution 
expressing its great sympathy with the de- 
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velopment of technical education and laid 
stress on the interest with which it regards 
the constitution of the new international 
organization. In view, however, of the fact 
that that organization is still in process of 
being set up, it considers it premature to 
decide at present the exact form to be taken 
by the possible collaboration between this 
new organization and the International 
Labour Office, but the Governing Body in- 
structed its officers to continue to keep in 
touch with the provisional bureau of the In- 
ternational Office for Technical Education on 
the lines suggested by the Director of the 
International Labour Office, and to report to 
it on the further development of the ques- 
tion. 


International Enquiry into the Cost of Liv- 
ing in Various Centres—The Governing 
Body also considered the conditions of pub- 
lication of the results of the enquiry under- 
taken by the International Labour Office at 
the request of the Ford Motor Company on 
the comparison of the cost of living of 
workers’ families in an American town, 


Detroit, with that in 14 European towns. The 
English edition of the report has recently been 
published. It was decided that before pub- 
lishing it in French, and possibly in German, 
the results of the enquiry should be sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Wages and Cost 
of Living. In addition, the International 
Labour Office will, in an article in the Jnter- 
national Labour Review, define the extent to 
which it is permissible to draw conclusions 
from the statistical information obtained. 

Dockers Convention—At its previous ses- 
sion in 1931, the Governing Body had decided 
to consider the revision in part of the Con- 
vention concerning the protection against 
accidents of workers engaged in loading or 
unloading ships. A number of amendments 
to this Convention were suggested by various 
governments, all of them dealing with tech- 
nical points which did not affect the main 
principles of the Convention. The Govern- 
ing Body has now decided that the revision 
of the Convention in respect of these various 
points should be considered at the 1932 
Session of the Conference. 


A Vocational Guidance Program 


The current issue of the Monthly Labour 
Review (Washington) outlines the recom- 
mendations of the Vocational Guidance Com- 
mittee appointed by the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection, the 
various committees of this Conference having 
been engaged since 1930 in researches into 
various aspects of child welfare. The com- 
mittee suggests that a modern vocational 
guidance program should include (1) Care- 
ful study of the individual, through mental 
and other tests, and adequate records; (2) An 
advisory service, staffed by qualified voca- 
tional advisers; (3) A curriculum provision in 
which vocational and educational guidance is 
emphasized; (4) Adequate opportunities for 
vocational training, including try-out courses; 
(5) Publication and distribution of suitable 
occupational and educational pamphlets; (6) 
Placement machinery for obtaining positions 
and supervising employment for young 
workers; (7) Scholarships and similar aids for 
retaining boys and girls in school; (8) Co- 
operation with other agencies in vocational 
guidance. 





Uniform Electricians’ Licensing Regulations 
proposed for Ontario 


A deputation composed of about 200 mem- 
bers of the Ontario Electrical Contractors’ 


Association submitted a number of recom- 
mendations to the Provincial Government in 
January, to the effect that legislative pro- 
vision should be made for the standardization 
of all municipal bylaws dealing with the 
licensing of electrical contractors and jour- 
neymen and for uniformity of examinations 
for electricians’ licences. This legislation, it 
was stated, was desired in order to protect the 
industry and the public against incompetent 
contractors, who could not be controlled under 
the existing laws. Fourteen cities in the 
province came under the present licensing 
system, but the city licensing regulations were 
not uniform, and a contractor who held a 
license in one city might not be qualified to 
work in another. It was suggested therefore 
that the provincial government should take 
over the licensing system, and place it under 
the control of the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Commission, who would make uniform require- 
ments for electricians working in all munici- 
palities in the province. The delegation 
stated further that last year there were 1,000 
fires caused by defective wiring, with result- 
ing losses totalling over a million dollars. 

The Hon. George S. Henry, Premier of 
Ontario, agreed that there should be uniform- 
ity and standardization as suggested by the 
deputation, and undertook that full considera- 
tion would be given by the government to 
their proposals. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1931 


HE work of the offices of the Employment increase of nearly 11 per cent both in 
Service of Canada during the quarter vacancies offered and in placements effected. 
October to December, 1931, was somewhat An analysis of the different industries showed 
greater in volume than during the correspond- that gains were registered in both instances in 
ing quarter of 1930, as there was shown an construction and maintenance, farming and 
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communication, but these increases 
greatly modified by losses under both com- 
parisons in all remaining groups. Provincially, 
Saskatchewan alone showed a decline in trans- 
actions recorded, the larger portion of which 
occurred in the logging industry of that prov- 
ince. All other provinces registered gains in 
vacancies and in placements. The accom- 


were" 


panying table gives the vacancies and place- 
ments of the Employment Service of Canada 
by industrial groups in the various provinces 
during the period October to December, 1931. 

From the chart on page 208, which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Em- 
ployment Service for the month of December, 
it will be seen that the curve, both of va- 
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cancies and placements, in relation to applica- 
tions followed an upward trend during the 
first half of October, but from the middle of 
that month until the end of November fol- 
lowed a downward course. Through Decem- 
ber, however, the curves once more showed an 
upward tendency, although they did not at- 
tain the levels reached at the close of Decem- 
ber, 1930. During the period October to De- 
cember, 1931, there was a ratio of 65-3 va- 
cancies and 63-9 placements for each 100 ap- 
plications for employment, as compared with 
59:1, vacancies and 57°6 placements during the 
corresponding period of 1930. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,791, of applications registered 2,741, and of 
placements effected 1,752; in contrast with a 
daily average of 1,617 vacancies, 2,741 appli- 
cations and 1,579 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the last quarter of 
1930. 

During the three months October to De- 
cember, 1931, the office reported that they had 


made 189,553 references of persons to posi- 
tions and had effected a total of 184,862 place- 
ments, of which 60,182 were in regular em- 
ployment and 74,680 in casual work. Of the 
placements in regular employment 50,907 were 
of men and 9,275 of women, while casual work 
was found for 64,964 men and 9,716 women. 
Comparison with the same period in 1930 
showed that 121,529 placements were then 
made, of which 42,275 were in regular emplcy- 
ment and 79,254 in casual work. Applications 
for employment during the period under re- 
view were received from 177,994 men and 
33,059 women, a total of 211,053 in contrast 
with a registration of 211,029 persons during 
the same period of 1930. Employers notified 
the Service during October to December, 1930, 
of 137,881 vacancies, of which 116,793 were for 
men and 21,088 for women, as compared with 
124,437 opportunities for work during the cor- 
responding period of 1980. 

A report in detail of the transactions of the 
Employment Service for the month of Decem- 
ber, 1931, will be found on page 207. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
FOR THE YEAR 1931 


S TATEMENTS are compiled each month 
by the Department of Labour from re- 
turns received from trade union locals, show- 
ing their members and the number of mem- 
bers without work on the last day of each 
month, and these data provide an index of un- 
employment among the organized workers of 
the country. Locals reporting each month 
during 1931 averaged 1,840 with a monthly 
average of 199,034 members, of whom 16-8 
per cent on an average were unemployed. 
There was unusual depression throughout 
the country during the year 1931, the effect 
of which was felt in the majority of trades 
and industries. The building trades, how- 
ever, were most adversely affected, there 
being over 37 per cent of the members re- 
ported unemployed each month throughout 
the year. Employment conditions among 
pulp and paper workers were somewhat bet- 
ter at the close of the year than at the end 
of 1930, but were less favourable during the 
earlier months. Transportation was quiet 
with more workers unemployed each month 
than during the corresponding month of 1930. 
Shutdowns in the railway car shops which 
occurred during September had quite an ad- 
verse effect upon the situation in the manu- 
facturing industries as a whole, but as these 
shops were re-opened in the middle of No- 
vember some improvement resulted, not, how- 
ever, to a sufficient extent to offset increased 
unemployment among textile and garment 


workers, large numbers of whom were un- 
employed at the close of the year. Workers 
in the manufacturing industries as a whole 
reported more unemployment during the year 
than in 1930. Employment in lumbering and 
logging fell off considerably during the year, 
but showed a slight improvement in Decem- 
ber. Mining and trade reported less work 
available. 

During January, 1931, a slight improvement 
was reported over the previous month, and 
this favourable trend continued until April 
when the best conditions for the year pre- 
vailed, there being at the end of that month 
14-9 per cent unemployed. The May situa- 
tion was less favourable than in April, largely 
due to quietness in the garment trades in 
Quebec, and this condition continued through- 
out June and July. In August, however, con-— 
ditions improved, but in September the ad- 
verse trend was again in evidence and con- 
tinued to the close of the year. At the end 
of December 21-1 per cent of the member- 
ship involved was reported idle. This was 
the highest percentage in any month during 
the year and also since the collection of re- 
ports was first undertaken. 





The Rockefeller Foundation has accorded 
to the Government of the province of Que- 
bec, $9,000 for a service of epidemology and 
for inspection of County Health Units. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN DECEMBER, 1931 


ON following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on January 1 was 7,832, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 835,960 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
December was 1,874, having an aggregate 


membership of 188,553 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number 
of unemployed workers refers only to organ- 
ized labour, definite figures not being available 
as to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 68 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation. at the Beginning of January, 1932, as reported 
by Employers 


Employment at the beginning of January 
showed a pronounced decline, which rather ex- 
ceeded that noted on January 1, 1931, but 
approximated the average loss indicated at the 
opening of the preceding ten years. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated re- 
turns from 7,832 firms, whose payrolls declined 
from 904,492 persons on December 1 to 835,960 
at the beginning of January, a decrease of 
68,532 persons, or 7°6 per cent. Reflecting this 
contraction, the index (based upon the 1926 
average employment as 100) stood at 91:6 on 
January 1, 1932, as compared with 99-1 in the 
preceding month, and with 101-7, 111-2, 109-1, 
100-7, 95:9, 90°7, 84:9, 89-8, 87-3, 78-8 and 
88-8 on the same date in 1931, 1930, 1929, 1928, 
1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, 
respectively. Employment as reported by em- 
ployers was thus at a lower level than on 
January 1 in the years 1927-1931, but the 
index was higher than in the preceding six 
years of the record. 

As is usually the case at the beginning of 
January, the greatest losses on the date under 
review occurred in manufacturing, construction 
and transportation, but there were also im- 
portant reductions in logging, mining and 
communications; trade, in which the tendency 
on January 1 has very frequently been down- 
ward, showed practically no general change as 
compared with December 1. Since the de- 
creases, especially in manufacturing, were in 
many cases due to a temporary stoppage of 
work over the holiday season, and for in- 


ventory and plant repairs, it is likely that a 
partial recovery from these contractions will 
be shown in the next report. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


All provinces recorded reduced activity; as 
is customary at the time of year, establish- 
ments in Quebec and Ontario laid off the 
greatest number of workers. 


Maritime Provinces—There was a decrease 
in employment in the Maritime Provinces on 
January 1; this occurred chiefly in manu- 
facturing and construction, but logging and 
trade were also slacker.. On the other hand, 
transportation showed seasonal improvement 
with the opening of the winter ports. State- 
ments were received from 575 firms employ- 
ing 76,480 persons, compared with 77,647 at 
the beginning of December. Gains had been 
noted on January 1, 1931, but the index was 
then several points higher. 


Quebec—The reduction in Quebec was 
rather greater than on the same date last 
year, when the general situation was more 
favourable. Manufacturing (notably in iron 
and steel, rubber, pulp and paper, textile, food, 
lumber and building material plants), con- 
struction and transportation reported especially 
pronounced losses, but the tendency was also 
downward in logging and mining, while im- 
provement took place in retail trade. In 
many cases, operations will have been resumed 
early in the New Year in the establishments 
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closed down over the holiday season. The 
Iabour forces of the 1,833 co-operating em- 
ployers aggregated 231,268 workers, as against 
253,820 on December 1, 1931. 


Ontario —Manufacturing showed the greatest 
curtailment in Ontario, that in iron and steel, 
food, textile and lumber factories being most 
noteworthy, although there were also im- 
portant losses in the non-ferrous metal, clay, 
glass and stone, pulp and paper, leather, 
electrical appliance and other groups. In the 
non-manufaeturing industries, there were large 
contractions in transportation and construc- 
tion, and smaller declines in logging, mining 
and communications. Retail trade, on the 
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884 workers, or 16,162 less than on December 
1. Construction reported especially marked 
losses, but manufacturing and transportation 
also showed important curtailment; in addi- 
tion, mining, communications, services and 
wholesale trade were slacker, while logging 
registered seasonal improvement. 

British Columbia—The recessions in British 
Columbia were more extensive than those 
indicated on January 1 last year, and the in- 
dex was lower. The 762 firms furnishing 
data reported 65,177 employees, as against 
73,329 in the preceding month. Lumber, elec- 
tric current, vegetable food and non-ferrous 
metal factories, logging and _ construction 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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other hand, recorded slightly increased recorded curtailment, that in the last named 


activity. A combined payroll of 350,151 per- 
sons was employed by the 3,529 firms whose 
returns were received and who had 370,650 on 
their staffs on December 1. These contrac- 
tions were much smaller than those indicated 
in January 1, 1931, but the index was then 
higher. 

Prairie Provinces—Declines on a_ rather 
larger scale than at the beginning of January, 
1931, were noted in the Prairie Provinces, 
where employment was not so active as at 
the commencement of last year. Statistics 
were tabulated from 1,133 employers’ of 112,- 


being most pronounced. On the other hand, 
transportation and mining showed slight im- 
provement. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 


Employment by Cities 
There were contractions in seven of the 
eight cities for which separate tabulations 
are made, firms in Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
reporting reduced employment, while height- 
ened activity was indicated in Windsor and 
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the adjacent Border Cities as a result of 
work undertaken for the relief of unemploy- 
ment. 

Montreal—The decrease in Montreal in- 
volved a larger number of workers than that 
registered on January 1, 1931, and the index 
on the date under review was lower. State- 
ments were received from 1,024 establish- 
ments with 123,218 employees, as compared 
with 135,775 in the preceding month. Import- 
ant declines were shown in transportation, 
construction and manufacturing, especially in 
food, textile, rubber and iron and steel fac- 
tories. On the other hand, retail trade was 
seasonally busier. 

Quebec—Manufactures reported a loss in 
Quebec City, and transportation and construc- 


tion also afforded less employment; the 138 
co-operating employers reduced their staffs 
from 12,897 persons on December 1, to 11,907 
at the beginning of January. This decline 
exceeded that indicated on January 1 of last 
year, when the index was higher. 
Toronto—Toronto firms showed a smaller 
seasonal contraction than on January 1, 1931, 
but employment was then in greater volume. 
There were losses in manufacturing, the most 
noteworthy being in the textile, metal, food, 
printing and publishing and electrical appara- 
tus groups; construction and transportation 
were also slacker, but retail trade reported 
considerable improvement. Returns were tabu- 
lated from 1,147 employers with 113,658 work- 
ers, compared with 119,488 in their last report. 


Nots.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”’ in Table I shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of all 
employees reported in Canada on the date under review. - 


Taste 1 INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AverAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100). 
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' Ottawa—Manufacturing and construction 
registered seasonal curtailment, and trade also 
afforded less employment. The working 
forces of the 161 reporting establishments 
aggregated 138,079 persons, or 524 fewer than 
at the beginning of December. This reduc- 
tion involved rather more employees than 
that recorded on the same date last year, 
when industrial activity was greater. 

Hamilton—Data were received from 234 
firms in Hamilton employing 28,756 workers, 
as against 29,621 on December 1. Manufac- 
turing and transportation showed reduced 
activity, while highway construction and ser- 
vices reported improvement. The declines 
noted on January 1, 1931, were smaller, and 
the index was then higher. 

Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities — 
There was a large increase in the number 


employed in the Border Cities on January 1, 
1932, the gain being due to unemployment 
relief works. On the other hand, manufac- 
turing was seasonally quiet. Returns were 
compiled from 136 establishments with 10,527 
persons in their employ, or 1,343 more than 
on December 1. Activity was less than on 
January 1, 1981, although a pronounced con- 
traction had then been indicated. 
Winnipeg—Factory employment declined 
in Winnipeg, but construction showed im- 
provement. The 376 co-operating firms 
reported 32,892 employees, compared with 


33,188 in the preceding month. This reduc- 


tion did not involve so many workers as 
that recorded on January 1, 1931, but employ- 
ment was then more active. 
Vancouver—Further reductions took place 
in Vancouver, according to returns from 333 


Norr.—The “‘Relative Weight” in Table 2 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AveRAGE CaLENDAR YeEAR 1926=100) 
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Dee. ths os i eee 122-9 121-8 128-7 123- 113-8 109-4 
van. LoelOs0s ae sen, 117-6 119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
Febs@ln...cce. eee 116-4 115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
Mage lD, ccs odes eee 115-9 116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
Aprils. og a ae 116-5 116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
MAY"... c. .. dc. toes 117-8 125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
DUNG OE Ag oc be eee 118-5 130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
Julyer tS... a. Bee 117-8 129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
pV ites ek en ee 115-4 131-8 112-6 120-8 110-3 111-7 
Septal... i.e. 114-7 125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
CUPS cc dee he eee 116-2 127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
Novels. !. ee 115-5 124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
DOCS. occa Ae eens 113-8 116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
S8R Fr 5103 Hes. a 107-5 112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
| Te) 6) as | ee ee oe 107-1 113-4 106-1 96°9 96-8 108-4 
Maert . 0. ne oe 107-5 117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
April das: cat. Be: 109-5 121-8 109-8 104-2 97-3 101-9 
May ett... 2.08 oe 111-4 123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 
June ye. Ae ee 110-3 123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
Dulane oie. bic Oe 109-0 121-0 98-4 94-2 99-9 106-0 
ONE aks Oe Se, Ae tt 106-3 122-8 97°6 75-1 98-1 106-0 
Sept s,.. dea 106-6 121-7 95-8 77°8 98-2 104-5 
(7 eh | SOAR ee Reo aed 107-3 124-5 96-1 80-9 96-4 99-7 
NOW. ..0 3.0 aoe 105-6 118-6 96-3 67:7 93-5 101-9 
Deets eee 104-8 112-7 94-0 72:3 93-2 98-3 
Janets 1982.5, oe 99-6 108-9 91-3 83-5 92-5 91-1 
Relative weight of em- 
ployment by Cities 
as at Jan. 1, 1932.... 13-6 1-6 3-4 1:3 3-9 3-2 
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employers of 26,723 persons, as compared with 
28,963 on December 1. A much smaller de- 
crease had been indicated on the same date 
last year, and the index then was higher. 
There were losses in manufacturing, construc- 
tion and trade on January 1, 1932, as com- 
pared with the preceding month, while other 
groups did not show much change. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
iis 


Manufacturing 


The losses in employment registered by 
manufacturers were rather smaller than the 
average decline reported at the beginning 
of January in the eleven years of the record, 
but in spite of this, the index was lower than 
in any other year since 1925. The most 


extensive reductions on the date under review 
were in iron and steel, food, lumber, textile 
and pulp and paper, but the building material, 
leather, non-ferrous metal and rubber indus- 
tries also recorded important curtailment, and 
smaller losses were indicated in musical in- 
strument, electric current, electrical apparatus, 
mineral product and other factories. As in 
previous years, the declines so _ generally 
reported were largely due to shut-downs for 
holidays, inventories and repairs, and con- 
siderable improvement may be expected in 
the next report. Statistics for January 1 were 
compiled from 4,750 manufacturers, employ- 
ing 413,824 operatives, compared with 442,306 
on December 1. 


Norz.—The “Relative Weight” in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste III—INDEX NUMBERSZOF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


ee oooeoeoezqleae=qounae=ewaeaeaes=qaese—oe_—ooeeeeeeeSsaa—aOwanawa—w»ww{=w{—wvwW''/1= 


a All in- Manu- | Logging 
dustries | facturing 
Jan. 80): 1921: Bs... -Ssdere 88-8 84-8 159-9 
AEN ea |i lon LR aN aiarireate, Beek 25 78-8 74-4 107-4 
Jane ols 1993 6, oc cad athae 87-3 84-5 157-0 
IANSTTIE 1924 AED. a. . Somes 89-8 86-7 166-2 
ATeABO. wil ODF Ae E ch ot 84-9 81-7 150-5 
DATs Bel 5 192GEW. «5. chess crete 90-7 90-0 129-2 
ADP Tel, 192 Tee os Be Eee 95-9 94-7 136-1 
Janel, LOOP tad. ket 100-7 97-9 163-2 
PAN Vil, LO2O NSE oicts' dhoate 109-1 107-3 171-0 
Bet Gl.) 0. Ee or cts.5.donehe 110-5 112-8 178-3 
MarGpl ck sch cee. o oates eee 111-4 115-7 167-8 
Aprilaler si eneck ae 110-4 116-5 83-1 
Mavbal....33 .. RS8. te. tok 116-2 119-8 75°8 
LUTTE) | cl lpn a A aa Aa 122-2 121-2 92-7 
SULV MG ods eR + oy0.ste see 124-7 120-3 80-1 
Auster a: 4 a et 127-8 121-6 74-0 
Dept ilevch tives tosh 126-8 119-8 83-6 
Octo tele ct seas eck. eee 125-6 120-2 117-1 
INOveel. 2% EE. ORE 124-6 117-2 173-3 
DGC BBE i BAR «mas ered: 119-1 112-8 212-3 
JAmMMwE. 1980 RAR. . ck 111-2 106°5 200-2 
Heb Maly 34: @Aeh., <3). eel 111-6 110-2 209-8 
Mra 3. BE oo LEE 110-2 110-9 178-3 
PA Tri hic ers PO 8 staf > hatte 107-8 111-3 87-6 
IMAV EOL...) Beebe «osha 111-4 112-4 63-5 
JUnCEEL... REAR nbs BR 116-5 113-6 90-0 
SUIVAMEL «.. Par caRiek alert. bee 118-9 111-3 82-1 
AUPE cod. Osh. sch sue 118-8 110-2 61-5 
Senteias. 7. Ree ORS 116-6 108-2 54-3 
Oct: OO 2 ROO... bbe 116-2 107-8 70-8 
INGVFEL sss he Cees os oe seit 112-9 104-6 90-9 
Decal mock ee. ak 108-5 100-6 106-5 
Sate LOST BET. co oe ee 101-7 93-7 107-6 
ODE. aciseedto Oe . 2c oh 100-7 96-1 102-2 
MAP Del qc deo8 s Stas ook oo Ree 100-2 97-6 82-7 
Apri et fhe. 22 AE 99-7 99-7 42-9 
Mayiat 8. Ri GOl <2 BRR 102-2 100-7 55-9 
JancHls .. 6200.08. Beek 103-6 99-4 53-3 
Sul yl S35. Bs Bhs o. bak 103-8 97-2 38-5 
ANSE... gece s otk sees Ne 105-2 94-7 28-8 
Sentaets)..2: 0208... 20. BER 107-1 94-7 30-5 
CE AMIE, on Sosoitl itis sucieke ott 103-9 91-8 42-2 
Novae Feet rae 103-0 88-8 63-7 
Deowéhs....). Sat ak Oe 99-1 89-6 73-1 
AEST Vy | se Se 91-6 83-9 68-7 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries, as at 
AEDT teal LES) peenmreen  eaeae 100-0 49-5 2-2 


Mining |Commun-} Trans- Con- Services} Trade 
ications | portation | struction 

104-9 90-5 95-1 63-1 78-9 99-6 
97-3 86-9 91-6 56-7 77-6 96-1 
105-4 83-7 96-8 58-9 77-5 97-4 
105-1 89-5 99-1 60-6 89-1 98-6 
101-6 93-6 91-4 57-2 89-5 95-3 
100-9 95-6 95-9 63-4 90-1 101-3 
104-7 99-6 99-1 73-1 96-7 109-9 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117-8 116-9 101-6 79°3 117-3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
112-9 113-5 101°8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 118-7 97°7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134°7 127-6 
113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
105°3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 
104-1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130-8 124-0 
104-5 105-9 97-8 162-8 133-0 120-9 
105-6 105-8 97-8 176-8 134-8 120-5 
108-2 104-2 95-2 164-5 125-5 120-8 
107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 117-5 122-8 
107-5 100-5 93-5 128-8 116-1 125-6 
105-1 98-1 85-6 104-8 114-4 125-7 

5-7 3-1 12-0 14-2 2-5 10:8 
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Animal Products— Edible— Large reduc- 
tions were reported in this division, in which 
all branches showed curtailment, that in meat 
preserving plants and dairies being most 


manufacturers with 16,691 workers, as com- 
pared with 17,406 at the beginning of Decem- 
ber. This loss was smaller than that recorded 
on January 1, 1931, when the index number 


extensive. Statements were received from 195 was practically the same. All provinces ex- 


Taste IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 








Industries 1Relative| Jan. 1, Dec.1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan, 1, Jan. 1, 
weight 1932 1931 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 
Manufacturing...................... 49-5 83-9 89-6 93-7 106-5 107-3 97-9 94-7 
Animal products-edible.............. 2-0 95-1 99-0 95-5 103-3 109-8 102-1 91-9 
Fur and products.............. ; 0-2 78-1 82-5 88-2 80-4 80-5 93-7 96-6 
Leather and products......... 1-9 78-7 84-6 73°8 88-1 85-8 102-6 102-9 
Lumber and products......... wae 3-5 55-6 62-3 66-8 83-7 84-2 78-1 77°4 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1:6 41-1 45-9 50-7 70-0 70-6 65-5 67-6 
PRISUACULO. 5G 5s Son tte eee “9 85-2 97-6 98-3 108-9 112-9 105-3 94-9 
Other lumber products............ 1-0 77-2 84-9 90-1 105-8 103-3 97-9 95-3 
Musical instruments................. 2 58-0 74-4 56-9 83-8 110-4 102-2 105-1 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-2 94-7 107-7 95-5 100-0 98-1 87-7 92-0 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-5 89-9 94-2 98-7 110-4 106-1 104-4 98-7 
FU O08 PADER ies Wins exacts 2-7 76-1 81-1 87-0 105-0 100-1 102-3 95-6 
PApeE, DLOOUCtS onccaue ica aot “9 91-7 100-2 98-0 106-9 107-2 104-9 98-3 
Printing and publishing............ 2-9 107-7 109-9 114-6 118-7 114-6 107-9 103-3 
Rubber products csc. #4..0025 Se 1-2 82-2 95-3 106-3 128-0 142-2 116-2 102-2 
Textileproducts....0 vccat. bee 9-0 90-3 94-3 93-6 98-5 102-4 99-9 98-2 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-5 97-4 99-4 99-0 96-8 106-9 108-8 100-9 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 1:8 77-4 79-6 85-1 84-0 103-1 106-0 103-8 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... “7 101-2 103-2 89-2 92-9 96-6 93-0 97-6 
Silk and silk goods.............. “6 278°7 277-5 274-1 198-6 De Or cals ractna gas ered Scene rane 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-9 103-3 108-5 99-9 108-5 109-4 92-5 99-6 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-7 81-4 87-0 88-3 95-5 93-0 93-9 93-2 
Other textile products............. “9 74+4 78-1 82-5 95-3 100-2 101-4 97-7 
Plant products, nes. (205... 408 1-8 119-3 119-4 116-7 125-7 113-5 109-7 92-6 
Tobatpo 8.) sy. ..ck. 5 RR, Be 1-1 115-5 113-8 101-6 117-1 DG +L. fe Bron cert es ate ae 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 7 123-7 127-3 139-9 139-7 TAD sO. egies cheats oe. eee 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 99-5 102-9 108-9 192-4 153-5 116-3 111-2 
Chemicals and allied products....... 9 110-6 114-1 113-8 119-9 110-2 102-8 95-0 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-0 77-1 88-8 95-2 116-0 108-3 89-8 93-3 
lectric:eurrent 28). bow le nd 1-7 118-4 126-6 124-7 123-8 114-1 107-8 97-6 
Electrical apparatus................. 1-7 126-4 132-4 143-5 156-3 128-7 109-5 108-3 
Iron and steel products.............. 11-0 70-7 75-3 88-7 107-3 114-9 96-9 94-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 9 59-2 73°3 93-2 110-2 117-6 105-4 97-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-1 86-9 89-6 105-2 127-9 117-4 110-7 100-9 
Agricultural implements........... 3 25-0 27°3 47-6 97-3 106-8 95-1 106-5 
and vebicleés......)...2..0¢ 6... 080! 5-4 75-6 76-5 88-2 100-5 113-3 92-0 88-7 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-0 56-9 62-8 69-7 104-7 130-1 82-8 64-0 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 3 60-9 64-5 94.4 109-3 112-8 68-2 100-6 
Heating appliances................ 3 61-8 86-9 70-6 90-2 120-7 98-6 93-1 
Iron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... 6 82-4 85-2 126-2 173 +4 150-4 117-7 93-7 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
duets, 0: thh..0.4, AL oe 5 71-8 74-1 87-7 103-8 120-2 90-3 101-2 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-6 74:3 83-2 87-5 103-5 106-8 99-4 97-6 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-7 93-6 101-7 112-7 127-4 121-7 107-9 100-7 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-4 117-3 120-8 124-9 145-9 122-9 101-6 96-4 
Miscellaneous. .:......s.0.0-sseecce: 5 98-4 98-2 103-2 105-5 105-4 95-5 100-2 
EOSMing «2.1.08 5b okeic ts MIR, . ee 2-2 68-7 73-1 107-6 200-2 171-0 163-2 136-1 
|) ee he es es ey 5-7 105-1 107-5 114-4 122-5 116-2 112-6 104-7 
COL. .cheediMebucdl, & Bees Le ee 3-2 99-1 99-3 106-9 112-6 111-1 113-5 110-4 
Metallic prebA§;...4.49.915...15 2-2 1-9 134-8 134-9 136-3 146-6 126-6 119-5 101-7 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 6 76-5 92-1 105-4 119-7 118-0 97-8 88-1 
Communications.................... 3-1 98-1 100-5 110-6 128-2 112-6 102-9 99-6 
‘Felegrapha}. £t).041. 2:94. ..4.8'8 6 98-7 100-8 108-3 123-7 117-8 99-0 95-2 
Telephones phi... 4.5 80b. be ee 2°5 98-0 100-4 111-1 129-4 111-2 104-0 100-7 
Transportation...................... 12-0 85-6 93-5 95-9 101-9 102-6 99-4 99-1 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-7 112-4 117-0 117-7 125-5 113-4 104-0 97-1 
Steam railways...............0.005. 7-9 82-5 86-7 95-2 99-9 103-5 103-2 102-0 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1:4 68-0 96-9 72-3 81-5 83-4 72-7 85-6 
Construction and Maintenance..... 14-2 104-8 128-8 110-7 92-7 87-4 78-6 73-1 
Wailding|. .Ws3207..1. 07008 3.15 Bk 3-0 64-3 86-8 96-0 121-4 96-6 82-8 86-7 
Mighway..$s)phe..4. 4230824; oe 8-2 197-1 244-2 172-4 59-0 70-4 63-1 40-0 
Railway). O:$25,..1.. 09.4. 3-0 63-7 68-7 75-1 79-3 85-0 79-0 73°5 
Services. 3... 6:255..31, 820. 1 Ba 2-5 114-4 116-1 123-2 123-5 118-0 105-3 96-7 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-3 107-7 112-0 122-2 123-3 114-9 99-0 93-0 
Professional 01, ..1..:782.,.4. 41% -2 128-2 123-6 121-6 115-0 113-6 107-8 96-0 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 1-0 120-6 119-5 125-5 126-7 124-0 113-9 102-2 
Trade....4..2:08h..11. 2902 ao 10-8 125-7 125-6 132-9 133-8 128-5 120-4 109-9 
Retail... 006.63 4..0:0 1 Sk 8-0 ° 135-4 133-7 142-3 142-7 136-8 127-1 115-3 
Wholesale..0. 35)... 2:08. ..4, 408 2-8 103-9 107-5 112-2 113-4 110-4 107-3 99-8 
Allindustries........................ 100-0 91-6 99-1 101- 111-2 109-1 100-7 95-9 
paclinc elnehete & MMe: nla Rh tee Ee. Eee Be) EW Be A Me BED ea 


iThe “Relative Weight’? column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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cept British Columbia reported reduced em- 
ployment, but the heaviest contractions were 
in Ontario. 


Leather Products—There was a decline in 
the leather industries at the beginning of 
January, particularly in boot and shoe fac- 
tories. The shrinkage involved slightly fewer 
employees than that noted on the correspond- 
ing date last year, when the index was some 
five points lower. A combined working force 
of 15,680 persons was registered’ by the 232 
firms making returns, as compared with 16,892 
in the preceding month. The greatest losses 
occurred in Quebec and Ontario. 


Lumber Products—Seasonal contractions 
on a much smaller scale than on January 1, 
1931, were noted in lumber mills, 762 of which 
reduced their payrolls from 32,583 on Decem- 
ber 1 to 29,062 workers at the beginning of 
January. Employment was in smaller volume 
than on the corresponding date last year. 
Sawmills registered the most pronounced de- 
creases, but there was also curtailment in 
furniture, match, container and other wood- 
using industries. There were especially 
marked losses in Ontario, although employ- 
ment gencrally declined. 


Musical Instruments—Thirty-five manufac- 
turers of musical instruments released 441 per- 
sons from their staffs, bringing them to 1,656 
at the beginning of January. Practically all 
the decrease took place in Quebec and On- 
tario. A larger recession had been noted on 
January 1 a year ago, and the index number 
was then very slightly lower. 


Plant Products, Edible—There were season- 
al reductions in employment in all branches 
of the vegetable food group, the greatest be- 
ing in sugar and syrup, canning, biscuit, 
chocolate and confectionery and flour and 
cereal factories. The working forces of the 
403 co-operating employers totalled 27,087 
persons, as compared with 30,902 in their last 
report. The contractions in Ontario were 
especially pronounced, although the move- 
ment was generally unfavourable. The de- 
clines noted at the beginning of January last 
year were on a much greater scale, but the 
index number then was fractionally higher 
than on the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—The shrinkage 
at the beginning of January, 1932, was similar 
to that noted in the same period in 1931, 
when employment was, however, in greater 
volume. Statistics were received from 550 
firms, whose staffs aggregated 54,082 workers, 
or 2,498 fewer than in their last report. The 
most noteworthy losses were in Quebec and 


Ontario, although the trend was downward in 
all provinces. Pulp and paper mills reported 
a large share of the reduction, but there were 
also declines in plants producing paper goods 
and in printing and publishing establishments. 


Rubber Products—Rubber factories showed 
a decrease, which greatly exceeded that of 
January 1, 1931; 44 plants had 10,476 
employees on the date under review, as 
against 12,151 at the beginning of December. 
The largest losses took place in Quebec. The 
index number, at 82-2, was considerably lower 
than on the same month of last year, when 
it had stood at 106-3. 


Textile Products—The 773 textile firms 
furnishing data released a much smaller pro- 
portion of their total operatives than was the 
case among the establishments reporting at 
the beginning of January, 1931, when the 
index number was a few points higher than 
on the date under review. Their payrolls 
included 75,105 persons on January 1, 1932, 
against 78,296 in the last report. Ontario 
recorded the bulk of the shrinkage, which was 
especially marked in the hosiery and knit 
goods and garment divisions. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—There 
was a slight falling-off in employment at the 
beginning of January in the tobacco and 
beverage groups, in which very considerable 
declines had been recorded on January 1 last 
year, when employment was in smaller volume. 
Statements were tabulated from 151 manufac- 
turers in this group, employing 15,342 workers, 
or 101 fewer than on December 1. Practically 
all the loss took place in distilled and malt 
liquor factories, and largely in Ontario, while 
in Quebec moderate improvement was noted 
in the group as a whole. 


Chemical Products—Employment in chem- 
ical and allied product plants, chiefly in 
Ontario, showed a contraction on January 1, 
when 158 persons were released from the 
labour forces of the 135 establishments, which 
had 8,056 employees. Greater declines had 
been noted on the corresponding date a year 
ago, when the index number was a few points 
higher. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
recessions in employment were made in build- 
ing material works, 179 of which reported an 
aggregate staff of 8,236, as compared with 
9548 in the preceding month. All provinces, 
except British Columbia, shared in this curtail- 
ment, which, however, was most marked in 
Quebec and Ontario. Brick and stone plants 
recorded important declines; these were rather 
less than those of January 1, 1931, but 
employment then was decidedly more active. 
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Electric Current —There were large decreases 
in the number employed in electric current 
plants, according to statistics from 92 pro- 
ducers, employing 14,455 workers, or 961 fewer 
than on December 1. British Columbia 
reported the greatest falling-off, which in- 
volved rather more employees than that 
indicated at the beginning of January last 
year, when the index was higher. 


Electrical Apparatus—A further reduction 
in personnel was registered by the 84 co- 
operating electrical apparatus factories, whose 
labour forces aggregated 14,045 persons on 
January 1, as compared with 14,808 in the 
preceding month. Employment was in lesser 
volume than on the same date of 1931; some- 
what smaller declines had then been noted. 


Tron and Steel Products—Automobile, crude, 
rolled and forged, heating appliance, general 
plant machinery and sheet metal works 
reported decided curtailment, while less exten- 
sive losses were shown in agricultural imple- 
ment factories and other divisions of this 
group; the payrolls of the 757 firms furnishing 
data in the iron and steel group totalled 92,035, 
against 98,262 employees on December 1. This 
contraction (which was on a smaller scale than 
on the corresponding date last year, when the 
index was higher) was most pronounced in 
Ontario, but the movement was generally 
downward. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The loss 
recorded in non-ferrous metal products in- 
volved about the same number of workers as 
that indicated on the same date in 1931, when 
the index was many points higher than on 
January 1, 1932. Returns were compiled from 
124 employers of 14,418 persons, as compared 
with 15,644 at the commencement of Decem- 
ber. The most noteworthy reductions were 
in Ontario. An analysis of the data by indus- 
tries shows that the smelting and refining and 
lead, tin, zinc and copper groups released most 
workers. 


Mineral Products—Declines were noted in 
this group, the shrinkage, however, being less 
than that registered at the beginning of last 
year. A combined working force of 11,475 
persons was employed by the 97 establish- 
ments whose returns were received, and who 
had 11,890 employees on December 1. The 
situation was not so favourable as on January 
1, 1981, although greater curtailment had then 
been indicated. 


Logging 


Logging, which has been exceptionally dull 
this winter, showed a moderate decrease, which 
involved fewer workers than are ordinarily re- 


leased from logging camps at the holiday sea- 
son; in spite of this, employment was in less 
volume than at the beginning of January of 
most years for which data are available. A 
combined working force of 18,772 men was re- 
ported by the 232 co-operating firms, who had 
19,854 employees in the preceding month. Im- 
provement was shown in the Prairie Provinces, 
while the movement elsewhere was downward. 


Mining 


Coal—tThere was a slight contraction in coal 
mines, 83 of which reduced their payrolls from 
26,347 persons on December 1, to 26,283 at the 
beginning of January. A falling-off was shown 
in the Prairie Provinces, but in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia the tendency 
was favourable. The index number on January 
1, 1931, was higher, although employment had 
then shown a considerable reduction. 


Metallic Ores—Practically no change was 
noted in metallic ore mines, according to data 
from 61 firms who employed 15,834 persons at 
the beginning of January. The index was 
slightly lower than on the same date of last 
year. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (other than coal) — 
The trend of employment in this division con- 
tinued seasonally downward, the reductions 
being on a larger scale than on January 1 a 
year ago, when the index was many points 
higher. Statements were received from 81 
firms employing 5,132 workers, as compared 
with 6,183 in the preceding month. Quebec 
recorded the greatest shrinkage. 


Communications 


Further losses were reported in telephones 
and telegraphs; the situation compared un- 
favourably with that on the same date in 1931. 
The payrolls of the companies and branches 
furnishing data declined from 26,072 on De- 
cember 1, to 25,462 employees at the beginning 
of January. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage-—Employment 
in local transportation showed a further sea- 
sonal decline, involving rather more workers 
than that reported on January 1, 1931, when 
the index number was some five points higher. 
A combined staff of 22,971 persons was em- 
ployed by the 164 co-operating firms, who had 
23,881 employees in the preceding month. All 
provinces, except British Columbia, shared in 
the reductions, those in Quebec being most 
marked. 
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Steam Railways—Employment on steam 
railways showed a decrease involving many 
more workers than that indicated on the corre- 
sponding date a year ago; the index number 
then was higher than on the date under review. 
Improvement in the Maritime Provinces was 
offset by contractions elsewhere. The payrolls 
of the 108 companies and divisional superin- 
tendents furnishing returns aggregated 65,805 
persons, as against 69,235 in their last report. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There was a 
large reduction in employment in water trans- 
portation, chiefly in Quebec and Ontario, while 
a seasonal increase was noted in the Maritime 
Provinces, and slight improvement also oc- 
curred in British Columbia. A rather smaller 
number of workers was let out than on January 
1, 1931, when the index was, however, a few 
points higher. Returns were compiled from 
86 employers of 11,785 men, compared with 
16,834 in the preceding month. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Continued curtailment of opera- 
tions was shown in building construction; 690 
contractors reduced their staffs from 34,450 at 
the beginning of December to 25,344 on Janu- 
ary 1. The most pronounced declines were in 
Quebec, although there were general losses, ex- 
cept in the Prairie Provinces. More extensive 
decreases were indicatd on January 1 last year, 
but the index was then many points higher. 


Highway—Statements were received from 
350 firms employing 68,539 workers, or 16,665 
fewer than on December 1. Despite this im- 
portant decline, road construction, owing to the 
unemployment relief measures throughout the 
Dominion, was generally maintained at a much 
higher level than in the winter of other years 
tor which data are available. Employment in 
Ontario showed a moderate advance since 


December 1, while important losses were indi- 
cated in the remaining provinces, that in the 
Western areas being most pronounced. 


Railway—aA further recession was shown in 
this division, in which 37 employers reported 


25,028 persons on their payroll, as compared 


with 27,016 in the preceding month. The index 
was rather lower than on January 1 of a year 
ago, although the declines then noted were 
very considerably larger. Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces recorded the bulk of the de- 
crease, while increased activity was indicated 
in the Maritime Provinces, chiefly owing to 
snow-removal operations. 


Services 


Reduced activity was registered in the service 
group, in which 284 firms employed 21,266 per- 
sons, or 121 fewer than in the preceding month. 
Larger decreases were indicated at the begin- 
ning of January, 1931, when the index was 
higher. 


Trade 


Retail trade afforded greater employment 
than on December 1, but losses. occurred in 
wholesale establishments. The 839 co-operating 
employers in the trade group had 89,915 
workers, compared with 89,899 in their last 
report. Employment was at a lower level than 
on. January 1, 1931, although the general ten- 
dency was then downward, as on January 1 in 
most years for which data are available. 

The accompanying tables give index num- 
bers of employment by economic areas, lead- 
ing cities and industries. The columns headed 
“Relative Weight” show the proportion that 
the number of employees reported in the in- 
dicated area or industry is of the total number 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms 
making returns on the date indicated. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of December, 1931 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following reports has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to ecenomic causes. Persons who 
are engaged in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of illness are 
not considered as unemployed, while unions 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 

40648—7 


The gradual decline in employment which 
has been in evidence for the past few months 
continued in December. Between-season 
dullness, especially in out-of-door activities 
and in the manufacturing groups, was largely 
responsible for the adverse situation. Reports 
for the month of December were received 
from 1,874 unions having a combined member- 
ship of 188,553 persons, of whom 39,713, or 
a percentage of 21-1, were idle on the last 
day of the month, contrasted with 18-6 per 
cent in November. Conditions were some- 
what quieter than in December, 1930, when 
17:0 per cent were reported idle. With the 
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exception of New Brunswick and Manitoba 
unions, which reported slight improvement 
in conditions, all other provinces showed some 
increase in unemployment in December over 
the November figures. Quebec unions regis- 
tered the most important recessions. This 
was principally traceable to the usual seasonal 
decline in employment for garment workers. 

Curtailment of activity was shown among 
building and construction workers, especially 
in Ontario and Quebec. Compared with the 
situation in December, 1930, conditions in all 
provinces reported less employment. British 
Columbia and Quebec showed the largest 
recessions in the volume of work afforded, 
while the decline in New Brunswick was frac- 
tional only. 


to, Edmonton and Vancouver unions, when 
compared with December, 1930. There was 
a somewhat smaller decline among Regina 
unions, while the change in Winnipeg was 
nominal only. Halifax and St. John unions 
reported better situations. 

Accompanying this article is a chart which 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1926, to date. The 
curve during January, 1931, showed a slight 
improvement over the previous month. This 
favourable trend continued until April, when 
the best conditions of the year prevailed, 
there being at the end of that month 14-9 
per cent unemployed. The May situation was 
less favourable than in April, due largely to 
quietness in the garment trades in Quebec. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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A report on unemployment in the largest 
city in each province, with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island, is compiled separately 
each month. During December, Regina and 
Winnipeg unions reported a better situation 
than in November, but in all other cities 
used for comparison some declines in employ- 
ment volume were noted, more especially 
among Montreal unions. The situation re- 
ported by Halifax, St. John, and Edmonton 
unions for December, though less favourable 
than that of November, was not particularly 
outstanding. Toronto and Vancouver unions 
showed little change over the previous month. 
Fairly substantial increases in unemployment 
volume were noted among Montreal, Toron- 


This condition continued throughout June 
and July. In August, however, conditions 
improved, but in September the adverse trend 
was again in evidence and continued to the 
close of the year. At the end of December, 
21-1 per cent of the membership involved 
was without work. This percentage was the 
highest for any month of the year and also 
the highest since the collection of reports 
was first undertaken. 

The manufacturing industries, with 504 
unions reporting at the close of December, a 
total of 52,928 members, indicated an unem- 
ployment percentage of 23-8, contrasted with 
19-5 in November. The unemployment in- 
creases took place principally in the textile 
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group, especially among garment workers in 
the Province of Quebec, offset, in part, by 
improved conditions among carpet, hat, cap 
and glove workers. The situation in the pulp 
and paper group remained at the same level 
as that reported in November, and among 
iron and steel workers a better situation was 
registered than that of the previous month. 
Though some nominal declines in activiity 
were noted among brewery, tobacco and 
bakery workers and general labourers, these 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS, BY PROVINCES 
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‘at the end of November. 


were largely offset by the improved condi- 
tions reported by butchers, leather, fur 
workers, metal polishers, and glass workers. 
Compared with the situation in December, 
1930, when 17-7 per cent of idleness was 
recorded in the manufacturing industries, 
butchers, bookbinders, leather workers, hat 
and cap workers, glass workers, pulp and 
paper mill workers, and boilermakers, were 
more actively engaged. The greatest declines 
in employment afforded, occurred among gar- 
ment workers, printing tradesmen, with the 
exception of bookbinders mentioned above, 
and among iron and steel workers. 


Practically no change was registered among 
coal miners during December, the 52 unions 
reporting 19,217 members, 10.0 per cent of 
whom were idle, contrasted with 9.5 per cent 
recorded at the close of November. Slight re- 
cessions were noted in Alberta, while the Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia situations re- 
mained about the same. Comparing the figures 
at the end of December with those registered 
at the close of December, 1930, when 4.4 per 
cent of inactivity was shown, Nova Scotia and - 
Alberta unions were responsible for the in- 
crease in unemployment recorded during the 
month under review, the condition in British 
Columbia remaining practically stationary. 
Shorttime continued to prevail in both eastern 
and western coal fields. 

The usual seasonal dullness in the building 
and construction trades was experienced during 
December. The 261 unions reporting an aggre- 
gate membership of 25,188 persons, 58.1 per 
cent of whom were idle at the close of the 
month, contrasted with 51.9 per cent out of 
work in November. Bridge and structural iron 
workers registered slightly more employment 
than in the preceding month. Fractional losses 
oniy, occured among carpenters and joiners, 
while losses among electrical workers were fairly 
substantial. The largest increases in unem- 
ployment over the November situation were 
noted among bricklayers, painters, plumbers, 
granite and stone workers, tile layers, and 
building labourers. A substantia] increase in 
unemployment was registered in the building 
trades over that recorded in December, 1930. 
All trades in the group showed quite extensive 
employment recessions, except granite and 
stone cutters, where the decline in employment. 
afforded was not pronounced. 


In the transportation group employment in 
December increased slightly over that reported 
The 796 unions re- 
gistering a total membership of 65,188, reported 
12.3 per cent of idleness compared with 11.1 
per cent in November and with 10.6 per cent 
recorded a year ago. The increase in slackness 
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Tasty I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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Fesruary, 1932 


in the steam railway group, which embraces 
over 82 per cent of the total group membership, 
was the principal reason for the adverse em- 
ployment movement indicated in each com- 
parison. Declines were fairly heavy among 
navigation workers and to a lesser degree 
among teamsters and chauffeurs. Street and 
electric railway employees were slightly better 
engaged in December than in November, but 
employment receded slightly from that re- 
ported at the end of December, 1930. 

Each month, reports on unemployment 
among longshoremen are tabulated separately 
owing to the casual nature of this work. For 
December reports were received from a total 
of 14 unions with a membership of 6,217 per- 
sons, 1,484 of whom, or a percentage of 23.9, 
were without work, contrasted with 22.2 per 
cent in November, and with 538.7 per cent at 
the close of December, 1980. 

Reports were received in December from 73 
associations of civic employees. The aggregate 
membership of this group was 8,594 persons, 
2.3 per cent of whom were registered as unem- 
ployed on the last day of the month, com- 
pared with 1.4 per cent recorded at the close 
of November, and with 1.0 per cent at the 
close of December, 1930. 

In the miscellaneous group, reports were re- 
ceived from 133 unions, combining a member- 
ship of 5,982 persons, 19.1 per cent of whom 
were disengaged at the end of December, com- 
pared with percentages of 19.2 at the close of 
November, and with 15.1 reported at the close 
of December, 1930. Stationary engineers and 
firemen showed a slight unemployment. in- 
crease over the November situation, as did also 
hotel and restaurant employees and unclassi- 
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fied workers. These losses were, however, offset 
by the gains made in work afforded among 
theatre and stage employees, and _ barbers: 
Compared with the situation at the close of 
December, 1930, when 15.1 per cent were regis- 
tered as unemployed, hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees and stationary engineers and firemen 
showed the greatest increase in inactivity, fol- 
lowed by minor increases among barbers and 
theatre and stage employees. Unclassified 
workers reported increased activity, which to 
some extent offset the other recessions. 


The four unions of fishermen reporting, 
showed a membership of 1,137 persons with 
20.2 per cent recorded as idle at the close of 
December. This percentage contrasted with 
30.0 per cent at the end of November and with 
11.5 per cent registered among these workers 
in December, 19380. 


Ainong lumber workers and loggers a better 
situation was shown at the close of December 
than was reported at the end of November, or 
at the close of December, 1930. This was in- 
dicated by 4 unions reporting 752 members, 
20.6 per cent of whom were idle on December 
31, 1931, contrasted with 30.1 per cent at the 
end of November and with 41.2 per cent at the 
close of December, 1930. 


Table I shows, by provinces, the percentages 
of members who were, on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1931, inclusive,. 
and also the percentage of unemployment, by 
provinces, for December of each year from: 
1919 to 1928, inclusive, and for each month: 
from January, 1929, to date. Table II sum~ 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the same months as Table 1, 


(3) Employment Office Reports for December, 1931 


The records of the Employment Service of 
Canada for the month of December, 1931, 
when compared with those of November, 
showed a decrease of 24 per cent in the 
volume of business transacted. <A loss of 
nearly 35 per cent was also recorded when a 
comparison was made with the average daily 
placements of December, 1930. In both in- 
stances fewer placements in construction and 
maintenance were responsible for the losses 
shown. Logging and services, likewise, showed 
substantial declines from December a year 
ago, with smaller losses recorded in trade, 
transportation, and mining, while farming and 
manufacturing recorded gains. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1929, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 


tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, computations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be noted 
that the curve of vacancies and of placements 
in relation to applications showed a marked 
upward trend throughout December, but at 
the close of the month the level attained by 
each was considerably below that recorded at 
the end of December, 1930. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 63-4 
and 74-3 during the first and the second half 
of December, 1931, in comparison with ratios 
of 63-1 and 88-1 during the same periods of 
1930. The ratios of placements to each 100 
applications during the periods under review 
were 61:2 and 71-4 as compared with 61-8 and 
87-0 during the corresponding month of 1930. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the 
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Service throughout Canada during December, 
1931, was 1,418 as compared with 1,839 during 
the preceding month and with 2,142 in 
December a year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 2,073 in 
comparison with 2,979 in November and with 
2,853 during December, 1930. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
December, 1931, was 1,375, of which 552 were 
in regular employment and 823 in work of 
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During the year 1931, the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada reported 486,384 
vacancies, 826,153 applications, and 471,508 
placements in regular and casual employment. 
This was the highest number of placements 
made during any year from the opening of 
the Service, but was mainly due to work 
undertaken as relief measures, sponsored by 
the Federal and Provincial Governments. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada each year from January, 
1921 to date. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 
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one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 1,806 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in December a 
year ago averaged 2,106 daily, consisting of 
633 placements in regular and 1,473 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of December, 1931, the 
offices of the Service referred 37,021 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 35,747 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 14,343, of which 
11,544 were of men and 2,799 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 21,404. 
The number of vacancies reported by 
employers was 29,969 for men and 6,898 for 
women, a total of 36,867, while applications 
for work numbered 53,885, of which 45,104 
were from men and 8,781 from women. 








Vacancies - - 





Placements 
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PLACEMENTS 
Year Totals 
Regular Casual 
POD ave sierate State, dhsie: «02 280,518 75,238 355, 756 
Oe aia tsetse ase ath 297,827 95,695 393,522 
Ooi cis Siarojaea.ccervescaks 347,165 115,387 462,552 
AY GA DA eS a 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
1G 2D ys :cpicia sh e:00% Seostears 306, 804 106,021 412, 825 
DE ever clay cyaveiale ais ate ei 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
DODTRE ie foetal ca eelns oe 302, 723 112,046 414, 769 
NO 2 8 ey tes cents tow ord oft 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
1 AY) as se ae a 260,747 137, 620 398, 267 
{EsOUe St. does tee 187, 872 180,807 368, 679 
MOST resco s thse donee 175, 632 295,876 471,508 


: Nova Scoria 
During the month of December, 1931, posi- 
tions through Employment Service Offices in 
Nova Scotia were 28 per cent less than in 
the preceding month, but over 25 per cent 
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higher than during the corresponding month 
of 1930. Placements declined nearly 28 per 
cent when compared with November, but were 
nearly 27 per cent higher than in December 
a year ago. The gain in placements over 
December, 1930, was due to work provided in 
relief of unemployment on highway construc- 
tion, offset in part by fewer placements in the 
services group. The changes in all other divi- 
sions were nominal only, trade showing a 
slight gain and all other groups small declines. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 25; transportation, 41; 
construction and maintenance, 382; trade, 48; 
and services, 325, of which 252 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 209 men and 65 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


New Brunswick 


There was a decline of over 37 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in New Brunswick during 
December when compared with the preceding 
month and of nearly 15 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of 1930. Place- 
ments were nearly 38 per cent less than in 
November and nearly 15 per cent below 
December a year ago. The reduction in place- 
ments from December, 1930, was mainly due 
to a smaller demand for workers in the ser- 
vices group. There were also fewer place- 
ments in trade, but a small increase under 
construction and maintenance. The changes, 
however, in all groups, other than services, 
were unimportant. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 22; con- 
struction and maintenance, 173; and services, 
490, of which 358 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was found for 81 men 
and 34 women. 


QUEBEC 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in the 
Province of Quebec during December, were 
over 14 per cent less than in the preceding 
month but over 23 per cent greater than dur- 
ing the corresponding month of 1930. Place- 
ments declined nearly 18 per cent in com- 
parison with November, but were over 31 per 
cent higher than during December a year ago. 
A large increase in placements in the services 
group was responsible for the gain over 
December, 1930, but manufacturing and trade 
also showed improvement. These gains, how- 
ever, were partly offset by fewer placements 
in logging. The changes in other divisions 
were small. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 


month were: manufacturing, 55; logging, 105; 
construction and maintenance, 176; trade, 44; 
and services, 776, of which 635 were of house-= 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 399, of men and 544 of 
women. 


ONTARIO 


During December, Employment Offices in 
Ontario received orders for nearly 22 per cent 
less workers than in the preceding month and 
for over 38 per cent fewer than during the 
corresponding month of 1930. Placements also 
were nearly 23 per cent fewer than in 
November and over 39 per cent below 
December a year ago. There was a very large 
reduction in placements under construction 
and maintenance when compared with 
December, 1930, which accounted for the 
adverse change for the province as a whole 
under this comparison. Although a consider- 
able amount of work had been provided in 
relief of unemployment during the month 
under review, it was less than during the 
corresponding month of last year, December, 
1930, the month when unemployment relief 
was first inaugurated, whereas a considerable 
number of placements have been made in each 
of the three months preceding December, 1931. 
There were fewer placements in services, trade 
and transportation, but gains were reported in 
all other groups, manufacturing showing the 
largest increase. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 751; log- 
ging, 507; farming, 183; transportation, 124; 
construction and maintenance, 14,413; trade, 
353; and services, 3,439, of which 1,877 were 
of household workers. There were 4,284 men 
and 1,076 women placed in regular employ- 
ment during the month. 


MANITOBA 


The orders listed at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during December called for slightly 
over 1 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month but for nearly 33 per cent 
less than during the corresponding month of 
1930. There was a gain of nearly 2 per cent 
in placements when compared with November, 
but a decline of over 33 per cent in com- 
parison with December a year ago. As in 
Ontario, placements in relief work although 
heavy, were considerably less than during 
December, 1930, and accounted for the re- 
duction for the province as a whole under this 
comparison. There were fewer placements 
also in logging, but gains in all other divisions, 
those in farming being the largest. Farm re- 
lief was responsible for the increase in farm 
placements. Industrial divisions in which 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1931 
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most of the placements were effected during 
the month included: manufacturing, 38; 
logging, 65; farming, 425; construction and 
maintenance, 2,556; trade, 139; and services, 
1,057, of which 929 were of household workers. 
During the month 2,627 men and 374 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during December, showed a 1 
per cent gain over the preceding month but 
were nearly 30 per cent less than during the 
corresponding month of 1930. There was a de- 
cline of over 7 per cent in placements when 
compared with November and of over 35 per 
cent in comparison with December, 1930. The 
decline in placements from December a year 
ago was due to reductions under construction 
and maintenance and logging, offset, in part, 
by gains in farm placements due to the Do- 
minion-Provincial Farm Relief Scheme. The 
changes in other groups were small. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included; manu- 
facturing, 51; logging, 31; farming, 721; 
transportation, 36; construction and mainten- 
ance, 1,141; trade, 45; and services, 634, of 
which 477 were of household workers. During 
the month 1,364 men and 307 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 


orders received at Employment Offices in. 


Alberta during December, were nearly 16 per 
cent less than in the preceding month and 
over 41 per cent fewer than during December, 
1930. There was a decrease of over 15 per 
cent in placements when compared with 
November and of nearly 42 per cent in com- 
parison with December a year ago. Although 
relief work on highway construction was 
responsible for the majority of placements 
effected during the month, the total was con- 
siderably less than during December, 1930, 
and with reductions also in bush placements 
accounted for the decline under this com- 
parison. The only groups to show gains were 
farming and manufacturing and these were 
small. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 56; logging, 71; farming, 
195; mining, 107; transportation, 29; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 2,123; trade, 34; and 
services, 649, of which 330 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 1,066 of men and 212 of women. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


There was a decline of slightly less than 1 
per cent in the number of positions offered 
through Employment Offices in British 
Columbia during December when compared 
with the preceding month and of over 19 per 
cent in comparison with the corresponding 
month of 1930. Placements were a little over’ 
1 per cent less than in November and nearly 
19 per cent below December, 1930. All indus- 
trial divisions participated in the reduction in: 
placements from December a year ago, logging 
and services showing the largest decrease 
under this comparison. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included: manufacturing, 46; 
farming, 41; construction and maintenance,. 
2,083; trade, 42; and services, 702, of which: 
482 were of household workers. During the 
month regular employment was found for 
1,514 men and 187 women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of December, 1931, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 14,343 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 3,745 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the im- 
mediate district covered by the offices at 
which they were registered. Of the latter 361 
were granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 337 going to centres with- 
in the same province as the dispatching office’ 
and 24 to other provinces. The reduced trans- 
portation rate which is 2-7 cents per mile with 
a minimum fare of $4 is granted by the rail- 
way companies to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 


In Quebec during December, 1931, one cer- 
tificate for reduced transportation was granted 
at the Quebec City office to a bushman pro- 
ceeding to employment within the territory 
covered by that office. 


Ontario transfers at the reduced transporta- 
tion rate in December numbered 208, of which 
207 were to points within the province. Of 
these 80 were effected by the Port Arthur 
office which dispatched 77 bush workers, 2 
miners and 1 domestic within its own zone. 
From North Bay 23 highway construction 
workers went to Pembroke, 15 highway con- 
struction men to Arden, 10 lumber workers 
to Sudbury, 1 chef to Timmins, and 1 clerk 
to Cobalt. On certificates received at Pem- 
broke 46 bushmen journeyed. to Sudbury, and 
1 engineer and 1 carpenter to Timmins. The 
Fort William office transferred 11 bushmen 
within its own zone and 4 bushmen to Tim- 
mins, while from Hamilton 1 powder man 
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proceeded to Peterborough, and 1 cook to 
Port Arthur. In addition Windsor received 
2 tool and die makers from Brantford; Sault 
Ste. Marie 2 miners from Cobalt; Timmins 1 
pipefitter from Niagara Falls and one car- 
penter from Chatham and Arden 6 drillers 
from Sault Ste. Marie. The 1 worker going 
outside the province was a granite cutter trans- 
ported from Toronto to Montreal. 

Both the provincial and interprovincial la- 
bour movement in Manitoba during Decem- 
ber emanated from Winnipeg, and comprised 
the transfer of 47 workers, 30 of whom went 
to points within the province and 17 outside. 
Provincially 1 hotel general was conveyed to 
Dauphin, 1 farm housekeeper to Brandon, and 
19 farm hands, 1 farm domestic, 1 blacksmith, 
6 bushmen and 1 fisherman to employment 
within the Winnipeg zone. Of the persons 
travelling to other provinces, 7 went to the 
Port Arthur zone, including 2 cordwood cut- 
ters, 1 town domestic, 1 farm hand and 3 
cooks, while to the Regina zone 5 farm hands, 
1 farm domestic and 2 hotel workers were car- 
ried at the special rate, and to Saskatoon 1 
farm hand and 1 farm domestic. 

Saskatchewan offices granted 19 certificates 
for reduced transportation during December, 
17 to provincial points, and 2 outside the 
province. The latter were isssued at Saska- 
toon to 1 farm hand and 1 farm housekeeper 
proceeding to Edmonton. Within the prov- 
ince the Saskatoon office was instrumental in 
the transfer of 9 bushmen to Prince Albert, 
1 farm hand to North Battleford, and 4 farm 
hands within its own zone. Securing certifi- 
cates at Prince Albert 1 blacksmith and 1 


(4) Building Permits issued 


The building permits issued by 61 cities in 
Canada in December, 1931, represented con- 
struction work valued at $7,397,984, as com- 
pared with $7,992,815 in November, 1931, and 
$15,440,281 in December, 1930. There was, 
therefore, a decrease of $594,831 or eight per 
cent in December as compared with the pre- 
ceding month, and of $8,042,297 or 52.1 per 
cent in comparison with the high total for the 
same month in 1930. In this record, which goes 
back to 1920, the December, 1931, figure was 
exceeded by the total for December of the 
years, 1926-1930, but was larger than the aggre- 
gate for December in the preceding six years, 
while the wholesale costs of building materials, 
as measured by the Bureau’s index number, was 
lower than in any other year since 1920. 

Detailed statements were received from some 
50 cities, showing that they had issued almost 
400 permits for dwellings valued at some 
$1,900,000 and over 1,000 permits for other 


bushman were conveyed to points within the 
same zone. The one remaining transfer was 
of a domestic travelling to Yorkton on a cer- 
tificate received at Regina. 


Taking advantage of the Employment Ser- 
vice reduced transportation rate in Alberta 
during December 76 workers proceeded to em- 
ployment at various centres, 74 going within 
the province. Of these 72 were transferred 
from Edmonton, and included 3 farm hands 
travelling to Drumheller, 2 highway construc- 
tion engineers to Calgary, and 44 mine work- 
ers, 13 farm hands, 5 bush workers, 2 sawmill 
workers, 1 labourer, 1 hotel maid and 1 
teamster to points within the Edmonton zone. 
In addition, from Calgary 1 cook was sent to 
Medicine Hat and 1 farm hand within the 
Calgary zone. The 2 workers journeying out- 
side the province were farm hands dispatched 
from Edmonton to North Battleford. 


The Vancouver office was responsible for all 
transfers effected in British Columbia during 
December, which were 10 in number. Of 
these 8 were of persons going within the prov- 
ince, and included 4 carpenters, 2 cooks and 
1 planer man, bound for Penticton, and 1 
hotel cook for Vernon. The 2 interprovincial 
transfers were of a farm hand and a farm 
domestic, destined to the Edmonton zone. 


Of the 361 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during December, 224 were transported 
by the Canadian National Railways, 127 by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, 6 by the North- 
ern Alberta Railway, and 4 by the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway. 


in Canada during December 


buildings at an estimated cost of about $5,000,- 
000. During November, the construction of 
some 800 dwellings and 1,800 other buildings 
was authorized; these were estimated to cost 
approximately $4,000,000 and $3,000,000, re- 
spectively. 

As compared with the preceding month, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba 
registered increases in the value of the author- 
ized building; the gains of $342,857 or 11.2 per 
cent in Ontario, and $246,265 or 112.1 per cent 
in Manitoba were most pronounced. Declines 
were indicated in the remaining provinces, that 
of $898,462 or 97.0 per cent in Saskatchewan 
being greatest. 

All provinces except New Brunswick recorded 
decreases aS compared with December, 1930, 
in the value of the building authorized. In this 
comparison also, Quebee reported the most 
marked loss of $4,158,200 or 57-4 per cent. 
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Montreal and Toronto showed increases in 
the value of the building permits issued as 
compared with November, but decreases in 
comparison with December, 1930. In Winnipeg, 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS 
INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
AS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 











Cities December,} November,} D cem : : 
1931 1931 1930 
Prince Edward ?d— 7 i 3 
Charlottetown......|...........feecseeeeeees Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 70, 355 151, 860 227, 202 
Halifax BA vite cones 70,305 149, 285 217,762 
New Glasgow...... 5 365 140 
PIV ADO Noi non 0.095 ots il 2,210 9,300 
New Brunswick.... 7,315 5,015 5,435 
Fredericton......... il 625 Nil 
WANLONC COM. asia orccc 56 360 Nil 200 
*Saint John.......... 6,955 4,390 5,235 
Quebec.............. 3,086,810 | 3,074,450 7,245,010 
*Monatreal—* Maison- 
a BOUVO-- see ecee eee 2,982,690 | 2,622,850 6,675,354 
Quebec............. , 195 386, 800 501,836 
Shawinigan Falls... 500 925 Nil 
‘Sherbrooke Bs INES 9,300 28,000 54,000 
‘Three Rivers....... 9,000 33,775 8,820 
*Westmount......... 2,125 2,100 5,000 
Ontario.............. 3,401,000 | 3,058,143 4,197,903 
Belleville........... Nil 11, 250 133,920 
"Brantiord..?:...26¢ 55, 958 36, 037 427,115 
,Chatham Beh. sede 6,450 4,400 153, 294 
Fort William....... 10, 200 70,200 11,200 
Galt acide cece set 26. 862 3,830 9,075 
Guelph jcpecs i.» 16,116 14,430 7,162 
MELBENG Oss ces 0c oss 557, 250 434,900 190,300 
*Kingston........... 19,277 22,484 9,900 
*Kitchener.......... 22,394 22,441 14,723 
*Lendoait.2/>...0.'. 50.225 107, 180 30, 060 
Niagara Falls....... 15,521 8,455 39.330 
SS ELE Wiebe. cece erg crore ove 900 5, 685 20,475 
*Ottawas.ctesatoe 96,810 193,330 128,570 
Owen Sound........ 4,500 i 20.200 
*Peterborough....... 200 33,540 10,370 
*Port Arthur........ 2,970 11,631 12, 622 
SSUratiord.:... csc ee « 7, 745 3,825 5, 663 
*St. Catharines area 22,527 62,575 24,125 
*St. Thomas........ Nil 600 8.565 
Sacniain - tenor seeees 14,522 20,565 17,200 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 9,825 24,589 2,075 
*Vorontoit... teec..o: 2,214,508 | 1,313,172 2,538,096 
York and East é 
York Townships 164, 685 550. 193 300, 582 
Welland (25.08 «45 6, 150 2,470 5,300 
SWindsorssoce..sce te 66, 625 83, 129 49, 250 
East Windsor..... 3,556 3,000 4,250 
EiversidG- i... Bosteea sete Nil 600 
Sandwich......... Nil 580 1, 200 
Walkerville....... Nil 8.000 21.000 
Woodstock......... 11, 223 15.642 1.681 
Manitoba............ 465,970 219, 705 661, 950 
*Brandon............ 225,870 4,700 1,800 
St. Boniface........ 163, 600 8,905 609, 000 
*Winnipeg........... 76,500 206. 100 51.150 
Saskatchewan....... 27,978 926.440 225,995 
*Moose Jaw...... ape 15 p air as 300 
*Regina....... ere te 25,728 24,640 192,220 
*Saskatoon....2.... 2,100 889.025 33,475 
Alberta. .............. 67,308 157, 299 155.781 
*Calvaryatiencs .. «cee 57.700 100, 691 62.904 
*Hdmontonss.....s 4,890 43,525 27,765 
Lethbridge. . 3.718 11, 858 14,712 
Medicine Hat.. 1,000 1,225 50.400 
British Columbia 271.248 399, 903 2,721, 005 
Kamloops.......... 2,020 HIS 11,800 
Nanaimo........... 24,125 3,100 15,960 
*New Westminster. . 11.250 19,900 16,525 
Prince Rupert...... 1, 235 7,695 2,700 
*Vancouver.......... 215,900 335, 740 2,593, 150 
North Vancouver 2,800 “4 8 16,933 
*Victorisy caewcd was 13,918 29, 202 63, 937 
Total—61 cities.... 7,397,984 | 7,992,815 | 15,440,281 
*Total—35 cities.... 6,934,742 | 7,295,192 | 13,988.454 


there was a loss in the former and a gain in the 
latter comparison, while Vancouver reported 
declines as compared with both November, 
1931, and December, 1930. Moncton, Saint 
John, Galt, Hamilton, Stratford, Welland, Bran- 
don and. Nanaimo recorded advances in both 
comparisons. 


Cumulative record for 1931—The following 
table shows the value of the building author- 
ized by 61 cities during December and in the 
years since 1920; the 1931 figures are unre- 
vised, while for preceding years the statistics 
are revised. (A revised statement for 1931 will 
be issued next month). Index numbers, based 
upon the total value of the building authorized 
by these cities during 1920 as 100, are given 
below, as are the average index numbers of 
wholesale prices of building materials in the 
years, 1920-1931. (Average 1926= 100). 














Average 
Indexes of 
Indexes wholesale 
Value of Value of of value prices of 
permits permits of permits | building 
Year issued in issued in issued in |materials in 
December twelve twelve twelve 
months months months 
(1920=100) | (Average 
1926=100) 
$ $ 
193 7,397,984) 110,971, 410 94-8 82-6 
19803. 15,440,281) 166,379,325 142-2 90-9 
19295 ocen5s 14,688,682] 234.944, 549 200-8 99-0 
1928 se5n. 16,095,160} 219.105, 715 187-2 98-1 
iy ee 11, 755.566} 184.613. 742 157-8 96-7 
1926...... 11,508,818] 156,386, 607 133-6 100-0 
19252%.06.5 7,363.777| 125,029.367 106:8 103-8 
1904. eae: 6,463,319] 126,583,148 108-2 106-7 
1923 ne 6,974,256] 133,521,621 114-1 111-7 
1922), acts 9,517.402] 148,215, 407 126-7 108-6 
1921. 5,537,330] 116,794, 414 99-8 122-7 
1920. Ste 4,844,354} 117,019, 622 100-0 152-4 





The unrevised statistics for 1931 indicate that 
last year’s aggregate was the smallest since 
1920; it should also be noted, however, that 
the Bureau’s index number of wholesale prices 
of building materials was also considerably 
lower than in any other year since 1920. 


The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities in 
November and December, 1931, and Decem- 
ber, 1930. The 35 centres for which records 
are available since 1910 are marked by 
asterisks. 


Technical high schools operating in Sas- 
katchewan under the Dominion Technical 
Education Act and the Provincial Vocational 
Education Act are now in operation in Regina, 
Saskatoon and Moose Jaw, with an enrol- 
ment of approximately 2,500 students in day 
classes and 1,600 students in evening classes. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


[TD TAILED reports and tables showing the 

employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary 
showing the employment situation during De- 
cember, 1931, is reproduced below. The follow- 
ing report cn unemployment conditions in the 
United States is based on the statistics pub- 
lished by the United States Department of 
Labour, showing the recent trend of employ- 
ment throughout the country. 


Great Britain 


Employment continued to improve in most 
industries during December. It improved in 
coal mining and in general engineering, in 
glass and glass bottle manufacture, in most of 
the metal trades, in all the textile industries 
except hosiery manufacture, in the tailoring, 
paper, entertainment and distributive trades, 
and in dock and harbour, road transport, and 
hotel and boarding house services. 

On the other hand, employment declined in 
the pottery, pig-iron, tinplate, and boot and 
shoe industries, in marine engineering, and in 
the building industry. 

Employment showed a further improvement 
in the North of England, particularly in the 
North-Western division, where it was consider- 
ably better than at the corresponding date in 
1930. It also showed an improvement in 
Wales; but in all these areas and also in 
Scotland and Northern Ireland, it was still 
very bad. In the Midlands and the southern 
part of the country it showed little change 
and remained bad in the former and slack in 
the latter. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,770,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at December 21+ 
1931 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed), was 20-9, 
as compared with 21:4 at November 23, 1931, 
and with 20-2 at December 22, 1930, The 
percentage wholly unemployed at December 
21, 19381, was 17-7 as compared with 18-0 at 
November 23, 1931, while the percentage tem- 
porarily stopped was 3+2, as compared with 
3°4. For males alone, the percentage at De- 
cember 21, 1931, was 23-2, and for females 
15-0; at November 23, 1931, the corresponding 
percentages were 23:6 and 15-9. 


At December 21, 1931, the number of per-- 
sons on the Registers of Employment Ex-. 
changes in Great Britain were 2,002,464 wholly 
unemployed, 403,432 temporarily stopped, and’ 
104,025 normally in casual employment, mak-- 
ing a total of 2,509,921. This was 105,194 less: 
than a month before, but 101,550 more than 
a year before. The total included 2,005,810: 
men, 59,783 boys, 403,340 women and 40,988: 
girls. 

The 2,002,464 wholly unemployed included! 
approximately 941,059 insured persons with: 
claims for insurance benefit (consisting of 
those who (a) had paid at least 30 contribu-- 
tions during the preceding two years, (b) had 
received less than 156 days’ benefit in their 
current benefit years and, (c) if 156 days” 
benefit had become payable in a previous: 
benefit year ending on or after November 12.. 
1931, had paid at least 10 contributions since: 
the 156th day of benefit); 777,645 insured per-- 
sons with claims for transitional payments; 
177,873 insured persons not in receipt of in-- 
surance benefit or transitional payments, and 


105,887 uninsured persons. 


In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the: 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at December Zhewh9BY,. 
was 2,573,552. 


United States 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the: 
United States Department of Labour reports: 
the changes in employment and pay-roll totals. 
in December, 1931, as compared with Novem- 
ber, based on returns made by 49,841 estab- 
lishments in 15 major industrial groups, having: 
in December 4,572,588 employees, whose com- 
bined earnings in one week were $101,655,164. 


The combined totals of these 15 industrial’ 
groups show an increase of 0-7 per cent in 
employment and an increase of 0:3 per cent. 
in pay-roll totals. 


Increased employment was shown in 3 of 
the 15 industrial groups included in this: 
monthly employment survey, the retail trade: 
group reporting the usual large seasonal in-- 
crease in employment reflecting the Christmas: 
trade, while small increases in employment. 
were reported in the crude petroleum and the 
bituminous coal mining industries. Increased 
pay-roll totals were reported in the retail 
trade, crude petroleum, and telephone and 
telegraph groups, the last named group re- 
porting a small decline in employment coupled 
with increased earnings. 
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In the remaining 11 groups in which both 
decreased employment and earnings were re- 
ported, decreases in employment of 1 per cent 
or less were shown in manufacturing, whole- 
sale trade, and iaundries, while slightly larger 
declines were reported in the power-light- 
‘water, electric railroad operation, hotel, and 
metalliferous mining groups. The anthracite 
mining and dyeing and cleaning groups re- 
ported decreases of 4°4 and 5°8 per cent, re- 
spectively, in employment, and the quarrying 
and non-metallic mining and the canning and 
‘preserving groups reported pronounced de- 
lines over the month interval due to the 
seasonal closing of establishments in these two 
groups. 

In a statement issued on January 20 in its 
official publication, the Monthly Survey of 
Business, the American Federation of Labor 
‘presents the following summary of unemploy- 
‘ment conditions in the United States: 

“ Although business revival is the ultimate 
‘cure for unemployment, its coming will be 
‘slow and unemployment will continue at 
‘abnormal levels for the year 1932. Those out 
cof work now number well over 8 million, 


according to a conservative estimate based on 
Government figures; unemployment has in- 
creased by over 1,000,000 since January a year 
ago. To care for these sufferers at once is a 
matter of life and death. Their resources are 
exhausted. We must plan now to feed, clothe 
and house them for the coming year. The 
graph shows the rise of unemployment this 
year to a new peak in December, 1931, when 
21-8 per cent were out of work according to 
our welghted index figures. 

“These unemployed men and women have 
families to provide for. A careful estimate 
shows an average of two dependants per 
unemployed worker, corresponding to a family 
of three. ‘The Children’s Bureau and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics give $5 to 
$7 per week for a food budget as the absolute 
minimum below which a family of three can- 
not go without illness and starvation. At 
minimum levels food is 45 per cent of the 
entire budget. Therefore the minimum relief 
budget for three is from $577 to $806 a year. 
Even this budget will cost from $3-5 billion 
to $5-7 billion for 1932.” 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


"THE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Fight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1980. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April, 1930, issue, 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 


3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as cur- 
rent from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the charac- 
ter or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged; provided that wages 
shall in all cases be such as are fair and 
reasonable; 

The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 


(6 


— 


the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 

(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

The Act was put into effect at once as 
respects contracts for construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition, both as to its pro- 
visions as to current and fair and reasonable 
rates of wages and as to the application of the 
eight-hour day. 

With respect to contracts for other classes 
of work, the Fair Wages Policy of the Govern- 
ment of Canada (which has been in effect 
since 1900 and was expressed in an Order in 
Council adopted June 7, 1922, and amended 
April 9, 1924), requires that they must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the cur- 
rent wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requiring 
adherence to the current wage rates and work- 
ing hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above- 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
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Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonabie 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 


Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any service performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shal] not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 

It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 


Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 


Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following Fair Wages Clause:— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work 1s being performed, and if there 
be no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what. are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
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of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payment remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefor may be filed with the Minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contfaét shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist 
which render it contrary to the public interest 
to enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at any reasonable time by any officer 
authorized by the Minister of Labour for 
this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 

During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, those 
included under the “A” groups containing 
either fair wages schedules as shown below, or 
the General Fair Wages Clause above men- 
tioned, and those coming under the “B” 
group containing the Fair Wages Clause speci- 
fied in the “B” Conditions as given above :— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 
Completion of Barrack Block, Royal Can- 
adian Air Force Training Station, Trenton, 
Ont Name of contractors, The Quinte Con- 
struction Limited, Trenton, Ont. Date of 
contract, January 26, 1982. Amount of con- 
tract, $84.066.53. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages Jabour 
not less not more 
than than 

; er hour er da 
Bricklayers and masons............ Ps 00 3 8 y 
ISStOLOL Serenity. cris ahs dies core re a 1 00 8 
OT en Bi cbs Zs xan ee 0 70 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 
Ordinary labourers................ 0 40 8 
Roofers (sheet metal).............. 0 70 8 
Roofers (tar and gravel)........... 0 60 8 
FUGGETICIONG Jassie ede hc. 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 
Structural ironworkers............. 0 30 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
Driver, horse and ¢art............. 0 60 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 55 8 
rock drivers. gern ee oe 0 45 8 


DepaRTMENT oF Pusiic WorxKs 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, ete.) 


Filling etc. of site of National Research 
Laboratory, Ottawa, Ontario. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. Mahoney & Rich Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, December 28, 
1931. Amount of contract, approximately 
$20,000. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


pn SS SS SSS nreeereeeceeeeee 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
er hour er da 
Labourers, J...cct tons obs eeene ee P80 45 ® 8 ff 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 70 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 00 8 
Motor truck driver..........0..055 0 50 8 
Steam shovel operators............ 1 20 8 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 72 8 
Peamretersy Les ee cere 0 45 8 





Supplying and placing large stone along 
outer edge of breakwater at Negro Point, 
Saint John, N.B. Name of contractors, 
Eastern Contractors Limited, Saint John, NB. 
Date of contract, January 4, 1932. Amount of 
contract, approximately $19,400. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contrast as 
follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Engine man for derricks............ $0 65 8 
WATT MOV. 5:4. oie 's acd ota ae witetereet 0 45 8 
Blacksuniths S95). b a). teieicoo > leek 0 65 8 
MeaDourersic waste te eee. cts me 0 40 8 


New interior fittings and other work at the 
Public Building at St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, The Interior Hardwood Co., 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario. Date of contract, 
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January 8, 1932. Amount of contract, $2,390. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 





Rates Hours ~ 

Trade of class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 

Concrete workers. .............0% 65 $0 35 8 
Concrete mixer operators........... 0 45 8 
Conerete finishers. 0.2... 0 50 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 55 8 
serfagzo lavers ets: can botse so cae 0 80 8 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 0 45 8 
Labourers... tte ee 0 35 8 
Drivers, horse and cart........ Sen 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 
Heamstersi.: 2 Fer: toscee sate ee: 0 35 8 
Motor truck driver, .c.0epiisc.oseae 0 40 8 


Construction of a new roof covering for the 
Drill Hall at Three Rivers, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Richard and E. J. Ryan, Ltd., of 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, January 
12, 1932. Amount of contract, $1,935 and unit 
prices. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
-Carpenters and joiners............. 0 55 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 0 40 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel, and built- 
UP WOON Ss ITs aa. tae «seen» leek 0 50 8 
Painterpstries: casa: + ieee a... cae 0 55 8 
DR DOUTONGY. Aaah ares tbe «aah ccckcote ee 0 35 8 
Motor truck.driver.......i..¢.-«.s00 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 


Construction of flooring in public building, 
Edmonton, Alberta, name of contractor Mr. 
F. R. Lovette, Edmonton, Alberta, date of 
contract, December 21, 1931, amount of con- 
tract, $1,891. A fair wages clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (interior Fittings 
etc.) 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the Post Office at Morrisburg, On- 
tarlo. Name of contractor, Canadian Office 
and School Furniture Ltd. of Preston, Ont. 
Date of contract, January 12, 1932. Amount 
of contract, $879. The “B” labour conditions 
were inserted in the contract. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fillings in Postal Station “D”, Vancouver, B.C. 
Name of contractor, Shockley Construction 
Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
November 5, 1931. Amount of contract, 
$1,000. The “B” labour conditions were in- 
serted in the contract. 


Construction and installation of conveying 
machinery and related equipment in the 
Post Office, Montreal, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Mahaffy Iron Works Limited, Tor- 
onto, Ontario. Date of contract, December 
30, 19381. Amount of contract, $6,300. The 
“B” labour conditions were inserted in the 
contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF RaAILwAys AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Placing of an earth fill embankment to form 
a highway crossing across Welland Canal 
Feeder at Canal Street West, Dunnville, On- 
tario. Name of contractor, Mr® Roy Hons- 
berger, Vineland, Ontario. Date of contract, 
December 10, 1931. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $1,598. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Common labourer.......0...75.5.. $0 40 8 
Steam shovelengineer............. 1 20 8 
Steam shovel craneman............ 0 96 8 
Steam shovel firemen.............. O72 8 
BOSSA TOTS: alist 4a. cio, oie tee 0 40 38 
PERUCKACELCOLS... 8s. r eee ee tot ae 0 45 8 
Steam hoist engineer............... 0 75 8 
Loco. crane operator............... 0 80 8 
Miremens.. oGo.. aya Rae! 0 45 8 
Delivery and installation of the main 


switchboard, exciter panels, storage battery 
and auxiliaries for the new Power House and 
Step-up Transformer Station of the Welland 
Ship Canal. Name of contractors, English 
Electric Company of Canada, Limited, St. 
Catharines, Ont. Date of contract, December 
10, 1931. Amount of contract, $12,350. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
for the installation work as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Electricians, .. er ere ne. ee $0 70 8 
Eileetricians’ helpers)... cms wcten < 0 50 8 
Labourers Veit SS at Eee. 0 40 8 





Construction of pile clusters along west side 
of Canal, south of the Guard Gate, Thorold, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Cameron & Phin, Welland, Ontario. Date 
of contract, December 23, 1931. Amount of 
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contract, approximately $3,559.92. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Piledriveistes Oe cio etn eee $0 75 8 
Ta pourerser teres os os i ecavyeceae 0 40 8 





Post OrriceE DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in January, 1932, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages, and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions :— 
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Nature of Orders Amount 
Making metal dating stamps and type, 
brass crown seals, cancellers, ete.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ot- 
Fiwapeoet 1hG Ou 6.2. ltels cao ten Oe 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 
daters, ete.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ot- 
tawas Ont.ayalowigh.no.tieW #4 2bbaG 
Making and supplying letter car- 
riers’ uniforms.— 
Robert & Corn, Lachine, P.Q... . 234 59 
R. J. Devlin & Co., Ottawa, Ont.. 383 50 
Samuel Dorfman, Quebec, P.Q... .. 7,085 57 
James Coristine & Co., Ltd., Mont- 
raniPegs. Hd barre aiy oyu. 76 
Maritime Cap Co., Moncton, N.B. 954 10 
Wm. Scully Ltd., Montreal, P.Q... 64 00 


City Clothing Co., Montreal, P.Q.1,139 05 
Hamilton Uniform Cap Co., Hamil- 


ton, Oot... 3. 4 ax 48 00 
Mail Bag Fittings — 
F. W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont....... 400 00 
Interprovincial Equipment Co., Ot- 
tawal Onto 30, Rasocan eae 08 
Scales — 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ot- 
tawayrOnt eons Moret. 2h10 
Letter Bowes, ete.— 
F. H. Plant, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont... 424 90 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ot- 
ta wa, Ontiood Oia ts ess. oe eh OTSOZT 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received in the Depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazette. In the ma- 
jority of cases the agreements are signed by 
both the employers and the employees. Ver- 
bal agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In each agreement or schedule, the 
rates of wages for the principal classes or 
labour are given, with other information of 
general interest. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


“Toronto, ONTARIO—MarBLE DEALERS AND THE 
BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND PLASTERERS IN- 


TERNATIONAL Union, Locau No. 31, ONTARIO. 


This agreement covers marble setters, mem- 
bers of the above local union. 

Agreement to be in effect from November 27, 
1931, to January 1, 1933. If thirty days’ notice 
is given by either party a meeting of the joint 
arbitration committee will meet about June l, 
1932, to discuss any changes. 

40648—8 


Only union members will be employed, with 
preference to local men; foremen must also be 
union members. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per week, 

Overtime: time and one-half from 5 p.m. to 
10 pm.; after 10 p.m. and all work on legal 
holidays, double time. 


Wages for journeymen marble setters: $1.15 
per hour. 

The apprenticeship system as adopted by both 
parties to the international agreement will be 
in force. 

For work out of the city, fare and board to 
be paid by employers. 

All disputes which cannot be settled between 
the parties will be referred to the executive 
officers of the two organizations for settlement. 
If during the lifetime of the agreement, any 
change in the changeable parts of the agreement 
is desired by either party, written notice will be 
given and the other party will be allowed three 
months to consider it. 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—CONTRACTING PLASTERERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF TORONTO AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION OF PLASTERERS OF AMERICA, 
LocaL No. 48. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 1, 
1931, to April 30, 1933. After receiving notice 
from either party, the arbitration committee 
will meet about February 1, 1933 to negotiate a 
new agreement. 

Only local union members will be employed, 
if available, and the union will give preference 
in supplying men to employers signing the agree- 
ment. Employers will accept orders for union 
dues when signed by union members. 
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Foremen must be employed where eight or 
more plasterers are on a job except where em- 
ployer directs the job himself. Foremen must 
be union members. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per week. No work 
on Saturday until 5 p.m. and then only at over- 
time rates, with the exception that in case of 
emergency, representatives of both parties may 
consent to work on Saturdays. 

Overtime: time and one-half, including Sun- 
days and holidays. 

Wages for journeymen plasterers: $1.124 per 
hour from December 1, 1931, to April 30, 1932, 
and $1 per hour from May 1, 1932, to April 30, 
1933. 

Apprentices are governed by the Ontario Ap- 
prenticeship Act. Any firm in business for one 
year may employ one apprentice who will be 
indentured for five years. When the first ap- 
prentice has entered his third year, another ap- 
prentice may be employed. 

No union member to tender for work for an 
owner. 

For country work, transportation to be paid 
by employer. 

Where ten or more plasterers are employed, 
there will be a superannuated man employed. 

A joint arbitration committee of five members 
of each party to be formed to consider any dis- 
putes and their decision will be binding. No 
strike to occur until a dispute has been con- 
sidered by such arbitration board. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transportation 


Vancouver, B.C.—A CERTAIN BAKERY AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, STABLEMEN AND HELPERS, 
Loca No. 189 (Bakery SALESMEN). 


Agreement to be in effect from December 21, 
1931, to March 1, 1933, and from year to year 


thereafter unless notice of any change is given 
thirty days before the expiry date in any year. 
If the parties cannot agree to the changes, they 
will be submitted to a Board of Arbitration 
whose majority decision will be final and bind- 
ing. 


Only members of the local union will be em- 
ployed, or those who will join the union. All 
employees are to authorize the company to de- 
duct from their wages and pay to the union 
secretary any dues, fines or assessments levied 
in accordance with the union by-laws. The 
union agrees to reimburse the company if any 
union member should defraud the company of 
any money. 


No work: on Sundays or national holidays 


except to handle emergency orders, and such 
work will be optional. 


All employees with one or more years service 
will have one week’s holiday with pay. 


Minimum wage scale: bakery salesmen $23 
per week, route inspectors $30 per week, but 
no employee who was receiving higher wages 
prior to the beginning of this agreement will 
have his wages reduced. A commission is paid 
on cake sales. Inexperienced new men will be 
paid $20 per week for first four weeks, after 
which they will receive the regular minimum 
scale. , 


One week’s notice of discharge or of leaving 
work. 


Any dispute which cannot be settled between 
the parties will be submitted to an arbitration 
board consisting of one representative of each 
party and a third disinterested party whose 
majority decision will be final and binding. 


THE COST OF LIVING FOR WORKINGMEN’S FAMILIES IN DETROIT, 
U.S.A... AND FOURTEEN EUROPEAN CITIES 


The International Labour Office (League 
of Nations) Geneva, undertook an inquiry in- 
to the cost of living for workingmen’s families 
in fourteen European cities as compared with 
that in Detroit, at the request of the Ford 
Motor Company. The company wished to 
consider the possibility of fixing minimum 
rates of wages in the European factories at 
such levels that its European employees would 
have living standards equivalent to those of 
its Detroit employees living on the minimum 
rate of $7 per day. The result of the inquiry 
was recently published in a report entitled 
“An International Enquiry into Costs of 
Living,” the sub-title being “A Comparative 
Study of Workers’ Living Costs in Detroit 
(U.S.A.) and Fourteen European Cities.” 

The first part of the inquiry was to ascertain 
how the employees in Detroit lived. This 
was undertaken by the United States Bureau 
of Labour Statistics which made a survey early 


in 1930 covering a group of 100 families, the 
husband in each being employed by the Ford 
Motor Company at, or approximately at, the 
minimum rate of that Company, $7 per day, 
and having worked during the preceding 
twelve months approximately 250 days. Each 
of the 100 families consisted of a husband, 
wife, and two or three children under sixteen 
years of age. The average expenditure of 
these families during the year 1929 was $1,720. 
The object of the inquiry was to ascertain the 
exact amount of goods and services obtained 
for the money spent by the families, as well 
as the grade, quality, etc., and the cost. 

The next step was to ascertain the cost of 
securing the same goods and services in each 
of the fourteen cities in Europe in which the 
Ford Motor Company had, or was con- 
templating having, establishments. This was 
done by the International Labour Office with 
the assistance of the various governmental 
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Tasir I—COMPARATIVE COST OF LIVING AND WAGES PER DAY AND PER H 
WORKERS IN FORD PLANTS IN SPECIFIED CITIES VTA ita 








City 


LB 2k9 Lor Shel BETS ey: Wiis aN al gars Se RB has Me AR TR ea 
Stockitolm, (Swedens. Few. Woe. onset tatoo ct hee cece ccs. 
Hracktont, Germany a4 .45 kee saewiee Bereiseu te Dis reta are abe ERIE © 
Car trisit PTOCKStALO.: cct.ccts crenata Tae ice ti crcisare’s ape capanssles 
Copenhagen! Denntarka (i512) Joo cian ere. teeioad. shtasieee a. 
BGR SGA 8 oi ing od’ oss. eens sonbineels>/saepe td icwa « 
VGISI Neh RACs; Ca els e cleie cee Cae ieeeiais « algivie aps 
Parig tenance £4... 20), bac s «0 ATCA ei aaa needs crerette aoe 
Marseilles France: :...5.. savxaxci caamattens crske enters « tleuse Rooke a erstets Toate ° 
Manchester. Mnglanden sac. ct care citte cer ae rete sare cesta cies ccotovay sili 
Rotterdams Netherlands 1... 270i dads oot « oideas o A ees,» 
ATGWErD, Bele i UT ka) .b. 0 2, + 0150 Stason: Pest ae ene Me corer aise lonslontabicnens’s 
Warsaw obolaind 1 aletce i: so Sc cece coe erie Sali ome stale oiaye ate ote 
Istanbul Barkeyeyiersis certs) 2. ao 8's eee «PLS, alee 
Barcelona ss patties, a .<f,s.2 «seis titei ies Meio re aes Bee alo eres wlan few.» 











Thdex of Wages per hour Wages per 8-hour day 
relative ; ae 
ogi of Aug. 1, peices Aug. 1, pen 
living 1931 living 1931 living 
Cents Cents $ $ 
100 86 86 6 88 6 88 

44 99—104 43 85—89 3 44 | 6 80-7 12 
a 855393) i fecsie cd SAN 738—80 |.......... 5 84—6 40 
AS 85 44 73 3 52 5 84 
ak 83—91 69 71—78 5 52 | 5 68—6 24 
ns 883—90. |[.......%.. TAT eal Ria aasioke 5 68—6 16 
is 83 38 71 3 04 5 68 
pe 80—87 29° 69—75 2 32 | 5 52—6 00 
a C581 oh. eres Sdn se G7 Ova siitli wits: Smeg 5 20—5 60 
ae 70—74 53 60—64 4 24 | 4 80—5 12 
Be 65—68 41 56—58 3 28 | 4 48—4 64 
at 61—65 26 52—56 2 08 | 4 16—4 48 
a: EON lal | tetas A BS. mi Pel trois cece 4 64 
a 65 32 56 2 56 4 48 
58 33 50 2 64 4 00 





statistical offices in the countries included. 
Some difficulty was experienced in substituting 
items for those in the Detroit budget which 


Taste IT.—_AVERAGE EXPENDITURE DURING THE 
YEAR 1929 OF 100 FAMILIES IN DETROIT BY 
GROUPS OF ITEMS. 

Average persons per wearer’: average income per family 
7 


’ 








Average | Per cent | Per cent 

_- yearly |of expense] of total 

expense | for group} expense 

$ 
Food— 

Milk and milk products... 120 83 Bhi, 
MIGAt eee. etree 104 37 18-8 
IBTOAG TT. yatta bade aes 3 54 20 9-8 
Vegetables, fresh.......... 36 59 6-6 

Bos VEE. eek eel. Adie. ae 86 57 6-6 
Bruits, fresh occ. + sissies ous 32 90 5-9 
Lunches and meals bought 

outside. fo.% .. ROI 19 68 3-5 
Vegetables dried and 

CENTETIE hates ners Sor lew Be ape 14 59 2-6 

fee. “Hast aM a. 12 82 2-3 
Flour and meal........... 10 37 1-9 
IPOULULY Seen eee teen: 10 16 1-8 
Seafoods. a ico’. «8 9 50 1-7 
Fruit dried and canned.... 6 99 1-3 
COM ee ee ene 6 94 1-2 
All other items........... 79 61 14-3 
Total food.......... 556 12 100-0 32-3 
Clothing— 
Musband 24). A eis 63 59 30-2 3-7 
WVAEOS $9 o2 cure clomieile oe erates 59 21 28-1 3-4 
WRNARONRa.664 a6 secret 87 87 41-7 5-1 
Total clothing...... 210 67 100-0 12-2 
TT GUS G eh Rn Nave, c.c4s: o Suanralecelegs 8882815 | cs Sere onde 22-6 
Paerand Bignieect.cceeccens 3 10520" tre. <. ayaa ate 6-0 
Other items— 
Furniture and house fur- 

MISH ING Siey,. 05 cin dhe miseisio is 4 88 55 19-2 5-2 
Life insurance............. 59 16 12-8 3-4 
Street car and bus fares... 37 40 8-1 2-2 
Expenses of sickness....... 64 73 14-1 3-8 
School expenses........... 6 41 1-4 0-4 
Cleaning supplies.......... 16 64 3-6 1-0 
SRE DOR eer cn ees hte oicieieie 12 37 DOG 5 0-7 
Miscellaneous expenses.... 175 77 38-1 10-2 

Total for ‘‘Otheritems”....} 461 03 100-0 26-9 
Total expenses.........0000s: bg BL 8 al A eget 100-0 
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were unobtainable in European cities or were 
not in common use by workingmen. In such 
cases the question arose as to what was most 
suitable for securing the same standard of 
living or of comfort as obtained in Detroit 
under different conditions, and thus avoid 
causing a bias in the results. 


To show the comparative cost of the Detroit 
standard of living in European cities, the In- 
ternational Labour Office took the cost of the 
Detroit budget as 100 and converted the cost 
in each European city to a percentage of this 
figure. As the enquiries in the various cities 
were made at varying dates during 1930 and 
1931, the costs were brought to a common 
basis as of January, 1931, by the use of index 
numbers of changes in the cost of living. 


In order to compare the rates of wages paid 
in the Ford Motor Company’s plants in these 
cities with what they would be if put on a 
basis of equality in purchasing power with the 
minimum rate in Detroit, the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics secured from the 
Company a statement of the minimum rates 
in effect in such plants, the result appearing in 
Table I. This shows not only the relative 
cost of living on the Detroit standard in these 
cities, but the wages per hour in August, 1931, 
and what the hourly rate would be if brought 
up to the Detroit rate in equivalent purchasing 
power, daily rates on an eight hour basis being 
also given. 


It will be observed that the costs in the 
various cities were, in many cases, almost as 
high as in Detroit, those under 75 per cent 
being Manchester, England; Rotterdam, 
Netherlands; Antwerp, Belgium; Warsaw, 
Poland; Istanbul, Turkey; and Barcelona, 
Spain. 

Table II is a summary by groups of the cost 
of the budget in Detroit in the year 1929. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1932 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 
was downward, both the weekly family 
budget an terms of retail prices and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices being lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in sixty-nine cities was lower at $7.68 for the 
beginning of January, as compared with $7.85 
for December, 1931; $9.86 for January, 1931; 
$11.88 for January, 1930; $11.30 for January, 
1929; $11.03 for January, 1922; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); and $7.73 for January, 
1914. The most important change was a sub- 
stantial fali in the price of eggs. The prices of 
fresh and salt pork, bacon, lard, cheese, evapor- 
ated apples and tea were also lower. The 
prices of beef, butter and potatoes were 
shghtly higher. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $17.59 at the beginning of January 
as compared with $17.76 for December, 1931; 
$20.21 for January, 1931; $22.17 for January, 


1930; $21.55 for January, 1929; $21.52 for 
January, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak); and $1449 for January, 1914. Fuel 


and rent were practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was again 
lower at 69-4 for January as compared with 
70°3 for December; 76:7 for January, 1931; 
95-3 for January, 1930; 94 for January, 1929; 
97:1 for January, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 
(the peak); 149-4 for January, 1920; and 64-9 
for January, 1914. Ninety-nine prices quota- 
tions declined, sixty advanced and three 
hundred and forty-three were unchanged. 

In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials five of the eight main 
groups were lower, two were higher and one 
was unchanged. The groups which declined 
were: the Animals and their Products group, 
because of iower prices for steers, cured meats, 
milk, butter, cheese and eggs, which more 
than offset higher prices for calves, hogs, lambs 
and canned salmon; the Wood, Wood Pro- 
ducts and Paper group, owing mainly to re- 
duced quotations for maple lumber and sul- 
phite pulp; the Iron and its Products group, 
chiefly because of lower prices for steel tank 
plates and automobile body plates; the Non- 
Metallic Minerals and their Products group, 
due to declines in the prices of domestic coal, 
sulphur and building stone; and the Chemicals 


and Allied Products group, because of declines 
in the prices of certain tanning materials and 
white and red lead. The Vegetables and 
Vegetable Products group was slightly higher, 
advances in the prices of oats, rye, oatmeal, 
rolled oats, coffee and onions more than off- 
setting lower prices for flax, barley, wheat, 
flour, bran and ghorts. The Non-Ferrous 
Metals and their Products group was also 
higher, due to advances in the prices of tin, 
copper and copper wire, which more than 
offset lower prices for aluminium, lead and 
silver; the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Pro- 
ducts group was unchanged, advances in the 
prices of certain manufactured cottons and silk 
thread offsetting declines in the prices of raw 
jute, raw silk, raw wool and woollen blankets. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower, the former because of lower prices for 
flour, bran, shorts, fresh and cured meats, 
milk, cheese, butter and eggs, which more than 
offset higher prices for coffee, dried fruit, oat- 
meal, rolled oats and onions, and the latter 
because of declines in the prices of wheat, 
barley, ‘bran, shorts, steers, newsprint and 
maple lumber, which more than offset advances 
in the prices of rye, calves, hogs, lambs, silk 
thread, electrolytic copper and tin. 

In the grouping according to origin raw and 
partly manufactured goods were lower, mainly 
because of reduced quotations for wheat, 
steers, eggs, milk, raw wool, aluminium and 
silver. Fully and chiefly manufactured goods 
also declined, lower prices for flour, bran, 
shorts, cured meats, cheese, woollen blankets 
and newsprint more than counterbalancing 
advances in the prices of rolled oats, oatmeal, 
copper wire bars, copper wire and silk thread. 
Domestic farm products, articles of marine 
origin, articles of forest origin and articles of 
mineral origin were lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices amd rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of January, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quantity for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
pr ices of foods and groceries in each city except 


(Continued on page 230) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for ap 
average family 



















































































































Quan-| (7) | (fh) Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec.) Dec. 

Commodities | tity | 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 1930 | 1931 | 1931 | 1982 

‘ c. c. C. C. Cc. Ce c. Cc. Cc: C. c. ec. C c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin...| 2 lbs.| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 46-4] 63-8] 71-4) 71-0) 54-6] 53-4) 54-2) 57-4) 62-8) 69-4 71-8) 63-0] 50-0) 50-2 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6| 24-6] 26-0] 29-6| 32-6] 45-0] 46-4] 44-6] 30-4) 29-0) 28-4) 31-8] 36-4] 43-2) 45-4) 37-2 26-6} 26-8 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0}:11-3} 12-8] 15-7| 16-6] 25-3] 25-7| 26-9] 18-9] 18-3) 17-8) 19-9] 21-7} 22-9) 25-1) 22-0 16-0} 15-4 
Mutton, roast..| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8| 19-1] 20-9] 31-2] 32-3) 30-8] 25-6] 27-2] 27-6) 28-5) 29-0} 30-1) 31-0) 26-9 21-9) 22-1 
Pork, leg......| 1 “ | 12-2} 13-1] 18-0] 19-5| 20-6] 33-1) 36-5| 36-0] 26-7| 26-7| 24-1] 28-8] 25-9) 27-2) 29-8 25-9) 16-6] 15-9 
Pork salt...... 2 “ | 91-8] 95-01 34:4] 35-2] 36-2] 62-6| 69-6) 71-4] 52-0) 51-6] 46-8] 54-8} 51-2) 53-2) 54-4] 52-6) 36-0) 34-4 
Bacon, break- 

Past seo cost. s,- 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7| 24-8] 44-8] 52-4] 58-4] 39-8] 40-8] 33-7] 41-8) 37-2] 38-4) 29-4) 38-3) 22-3] 20-9 
Lard, pure..... 2 “ | 26-21 28-2] 40-6] 38-4| 37-2] 66-6| 77-6] 67-8] 43-4] 45-6] 46-6] 46-4] 44-2) 44-8) 42-6} 41-6] 26-0) 25-6 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz| 25-7| 30-0| 33-3| 33-7) 45-5| 63-3] 86-6] 85-2] 71-2) 63-3] 66-9} 66-5) 64-3 60-2] 64-4| 50-5} 49-5} 41-8 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2| 23-4] 28-4| 28-1] 33-4] 51-2] 69-5] 75-7| 58-7| 46-6) 51-9} 52-7) 52-0) 48-4 52-1} 40-1] 36-7| 32-6 
Milice 4 2 RS. 6 qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 55-2| 71-4) 90-6] 93-0] 79-8) 71-4] 73-2) 73-2) 73-8) 75-0 77-4| 72-6] 63-6} 63-0 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2| 49-4] 52-0; 58-0] 61-0] 93-8/135-2|113-4] 83-4) 81-0] 79-4} 86-0) 85-8) 88-2 88-0| 67-6} 47-4} 48-8 
Butter, cream- 

OLY Boch: 1 “ | 25-5! 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 35-9] 51-2] 74-8] 68-6] 48-6] 45-5) 43-9] 47-9] 47-0] 48-3) 47-5) 37-3] 27-2) 27-4 
Cheese, old 1 “ | 16-1! 17-6] 18-5] 20-5| 21-3] 33-3] 40-9] 39-2] 32-6/§30-7/§29-0/§30-5|§32- 1) §33 - 8] §33 -0|§29- 2) §22-5}§22-2 
Cheese, new 1 “ | 14-6] 15-71 17-5} 19-1] 19-6] 30-4] 38-1] 37-5] 29-3/§30-7|§29-0]§30-5]§32- 1] §33 -8| §33 -0}§29-2)§22-5)§22-2 
Bread.........|15 “ | 55-5] 58-5] 66-0] 61-5! 64-2/114-0]120-5/132-0|105-0|100-5/112-5|114-0/115-5)115-5)117-0| 99-0} 90-0) 90-0 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0] 28-0] 33-0) 32-0] 32-0] 65-0] 74-0] 68-0} 48-0)§44-0|§55-0/§52-0/§52-0)§50-0 §53 -0]§37-0}§31-0/§31-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5} 21-0] 22-0] 21-5] 35-0) 40-G| 36-0] 28-0} 27-5| 31-0) 30-5) 31-5) 31-5] 32-0) 26-5} 23-5) 23-5 
ALICE, eek. otis 2 « | 10-4! 10-6] 10:4| 11-4] 12-0] 19-6] 30-4| 28-2] 19-6/§21-0)§21-6]/§21-8]§21-2/§21-0/§20-6|§19-6/§17-6)§17-4 
Beans, hand- 

picked....... yas 8-6} 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 33-4] 23-2) 21-6] 17-4] 17-0] 16-4] 16-2] 16-0) 21-2} 20-8} 15-4) 9-8} 9-6 
Apples, evapor- 

Ode. oP ss hs 9-9| 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 12-4] 19-7] 26-2] 24-9] 22-0] 21-6] 20-0] 20-2] 19-4] 20-6} 21-3) 19-6) 17-4) 16-5 
Prunes, med- 

TWD dr aye eee ot 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-2] 17-3] 25-7| 25-3] 18-4] 19-0] 15-3] 15-4] 18-9} 13-6) 16-0) 12-6] 11-8) 11-7 
Sugar, granula- 

COG ee es 4 “ | 91-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6) 22-8] 42-8] 62-0] 51-2] 36-8] 38-4] 38-0] 33-6] 32-4) 30-0} 29-2) 25-6) 24-8) 24-4 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0| 9-8} 10-8) 11-0] 10-2] 19-8} 28-6} 24-6] 17-4] 18-2) 18-0) 15-8 15-4] 14-4} 13-8} 12-2) 11-8) 11-8 
Tea, black....|'} “ 8-2| 8- 8-7| 8-9! 9-1] 12-5] 16-0] 14-5] 13-5|§14-9]§17-6/§18-0]§17-8]§17-7|§17-6}§14-3 [$13 -2/§12-9 
Tea, green..... bo 8-71 8-7] G-1| 9-3] 9-3] 12-1] 16-7] 15-7| 15-1|§14-9|§17-6]§18-0/§17-8|§17-7/§17-6}§14-3/§13-2)812-9 

OLM6Cs oes ss age? 8-6] 8: 8-9] 9-4] 9-5] 10-1] 14-7] 14-8] 13-6] 13-4] 14-5] 15-4] 15-2) 15-2} 15-1} 18-3) 11-3) 11-2 
Potatoes...... + pag| 24-1] 28-0) 30-3) 36-0] 37-5] 72-7/103-0) 75-5) 52-6) 89-0) 46-4) 68-0 54-8] 42-6] 77-9} 41-7] 23-3] 24-2 
Wiemann: en. . Vie qt. ee 1 7 8 8 -9| 1-0) 1-0} 1-0] 1-0) 1-0) 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1- 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ |} & $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95| 7-34] %-73|12-42/15-30/14- 48/11 -03/10-52/10- 77/11 -37/11-19|11-30)11-88) 9-86) 7-85) 7-68 

Cc. C. Cc. c. c. c. C. CG. c Cc. Cc. Cc c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Starch,laundry| 31b.| 2-9| 3-0] 3-1] 3-2] 3-3] 4-6) 4-7) 4-9] 4-2) 4-0) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1 4-1} 4-1) 4-0} 4-0} 3-9 
Coal, anthra- 

TCOME ae eee x > fg ton| 39-5| 45-2| 48-1] 55-0| 54-1) 72-4) 87-8)/125-0/109-6)115-1)105-1/105-3 102-7/102-1}101-4}101-4)101-2)101-2 
Coal, bitumin- 

0 (TI, BRA a « « | 34.4] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 37-1] 55-9] 65-2| 92-1] 71-7] 74-0] 65-0} 64-6] 63-7) 63-0] 63-1) 62-5) 60-8} 61-0 
Wood, hard...|“ ed.| 32-5] 35-3] 88-8] 42-5] 42-9] 63-7| 80-6) 90-5) 80-2) 80-6) 78-4) 75-9 75-0| 75-5| 76-0) 75-6} 69-8] 69-8 
Wood, soft.....| “ “ | 22-6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 32-1) 47-2} 62-5] 69-0) 59-8) 59-4) 57-5) 55-9 55-8] 55-4] 54-3] 54-4) 51-3) 50-9 
Coal on ee. . 1 gal.| 24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7| 23-9] 25-8] 31-0] 40-3] 31-7) 31-6) 30-5} 31-7] 31-2) 31-0 31-1} 30-7} 27-2) 27-7 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Meh"? ee... 1. eae 1-50! 1-63} 1-76] 1-91| 1-90] 2-65| 3-27) 4-17] 3-53] 3-61] 3-37] 3-33] 3-28] 3-27] 3-26) 3-25) 3-10) 3-11 

$ $ 
MenC.e sens: 4 mo. | 2-37| 2-89] 4:05| 4-75] 4-83] 4-50) 5-54] 6-60) 6-92/ 6-96] 6-91) 6-85) 6-89) 6-94 6-99] 7-06) 6-77) 6-77 
totals, Me 1% sce. 9-37110-50|12-79|14-02|14- 49119 - 61/24-15/25-30/21-52/21- 13/21 -09/21-59)21- 41/21 -55|22-17/20-21/17-76)17-59 
aGiee 3 oe WE 2 eh ee es et a ee 

AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
pa 8 A 2 eae ee ee 

$ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83| 6-82] 7-29) 7-51/12-45]15-35| 14-72] 11-18]10- 68] 10-85/11-34/11-12)11-33/11-92)10-21) 8-44) 8-19 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81| 6-34] 6-80/10-63|13-42|13-18] 9-78] 9-44] 9-76/10-52/10-32|10-23)11-00} 9-81] 7-88) 7-69 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83) 6-55) 7-04] 7-45/12-33]/14-97| 14-44]11-11]/10-48]10-94/11-42}11-26) 11-21) 11-81/10-26) 8-29) 8-24 
Oweboe....Ace «<3». see 5-15) 5-64| 6-331 6:87] 7-27/12-18|14-67| 13-76] 10-63}10-24]10-12/10-62}10:37)10-54)11-11] 9-24) 7-29) 7-14 
atario Bee... Sb. 5-01] 5-601 6-50| 7-20| 7-43/12-51/15-35| 14-39] 10-88}10-45) 10-60]11-48]11-22/11-27|11-84) 9-77] 7-74) 7-56 
Manitobsii2...4.2h. 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-21]11-84/16-09| 13-94] 10-87| 10-16] 10-51/10-74|10-80}11-13)11-51) 9-33) 7-40) 7-36 
Saskatchewan........ 6-861 6-92| 7-86] 8-25] 8-46/12-18] 15-39] 14-10] 11-06/10-47|10-$1}11-47|/11-37|11-36)11-90} 9-58) 7-54) 7-40 
‘Alberta. Be... ob Beas. 6-021 6-50| 8-00] 8-33] 8-77|12-72|15-88| 14-77] 10-94]10-26]11-13}11-24]11-29}11-56)12-15| 9-51) 7-59) 7-45 
British Columbia....| 6-90| 7-74] 8-32] 9-13} 9-08]12-69]16- 11) 15-75|12-08)11-39)11-89|12-12)12-16]12-26}12-85)/10-89} 8-61 8-38 





tDecember only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
tiAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
a Rey Se eed 
/ lz | 2/3 peapeeecn! us ns et 
_ LOCALITY ra ir ae eS Da Pa Fin Gee cigs ed Ve 
CMe Ges eee Whee el Mis Z 5a ce 29 2 2B ee 2 Bo 
Ris 29 go 26 wo as We) OR $26 Srp Og ao 
Pe BEI Bg ei ca ec a DP ie ek ee 
8o| 86 ob | 50] Bo a3 BS nS eo So g 5 g:5 
Beal oalwa] gal] oa 3 & 3a 2 elie S os La oir) 
1 Oa ig oe a > = & BD aa aa se 
cents | cents | cents | cents} cents} cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)......... 25-1 | 20-3 | 19-0 | 13-4 | 10-7 15-4 ea-4 15-9 17-2 20-9 24-5 39-6 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 28-35 | 23-1 | 20-6 | 14-8 | 12-6 13-2 21-0 19-3 19-5 29-1 22-5 38-1 
1—Sydn . 22-6 | 20-7 | 17-6 | 14-5 1 ca ye 17-4 20 19-9 22-4 35 
2—New 23:3 | 21-7 | 12-3 | 11-7 15 20 21-7 21 18-4 19-4 41 
38—A mbherst 25 20 15 12 Lp Abe 1 li als a 18-5 17-7 21-5 23-6 35 
4—Halifax.. 21-9 | 23 15-6 | 13-6 14 22 18-7 16-9 19-5 21:6 41-3 
5—Windsor.. oak nt pec Ee EL Pee ae Dee hate ts ade. decane 20 22-7 23-5 38 
6—Truro -§ | 22-5 | 17-5 | 18-5 | 11-2 2 eas hsp cesy. ay 20 21-4 18-5 24-7 38 
7—P.E. pM a Far Anh 23-2 | 21-7 | 20 14-7 | 13-7 UD atte coe be 17-5 14-2 20-6 23-6 40 
New Brunswick (average)...| 36-8 | 22-6 | 24-2 | 16-3 | 13-1 14-8 23°35 19-8 20-2 19-8 23-3 40-2 
8 —Moncton............... 30-8 | 23-3 | 24 16-3 | 13-7 a ene 1s 19-1 18-3 19-3 37-9 
9—St. John slelelelsie's ee eeeee- 1 21 22 POO WlS:8 [oars oo: 27 18-8 21 20-6 26-5 44-4 
10—Fredericton............ 36-2 | 23-7 | 28-7 | 17-5 | 13-5 13-5 20 22-5 23 -6 20-8 25-2 41 
11—Bathurst......... cocve-| 25 do Duteceomiorun | Ll leG lente ite ae te Lh. ee 19 19-3 22-3 37-5 
Quebec (average)............ 21-0 | 18-3 | 18-2 | {2-3 ] 8-5 12-1 21-0 13-9 16-1 21-5 24-9 40-9 
12—Quebec......... cooveee-| 24-4 | 21-7] 18-9] 14-9] 9-3 13-5 21 13-2 16 22-1 26-2 39-3 
13—Three Rivers....,...... 19-1 | 16-8 | 15-9 | 10-9 7-4 13-8 15-2 13-8 16-6 25-7 28-1 40-3 
14—Sherbrooke............ 24 18-5 | 20 18-2 | 12-7 re Yee ae 14-5 19-4 22-2 24-9 45 
t5—Sorel ot. eo sect eeh ee 20 20 20 10 7 10 25 15 16-2 20 27:5 37-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 16-5 | 15-4] 15-3 | 10-8} 7-1 13-6 17 11 13-6 21-4 26 39-4 
17—St. John's. ............. 22-5 | 17-7 | 17-1 | 10-2 | 7 12-2 23-3 14-5 14-2 20-5 23-1 45 
18—Thetford Mines......... 15 15 15 12 8 10 21-5 11-5 19-1 pe 8 ne 40 
19—Montreal..............- 26-8 | 21-5 | 24 11-9] 9-4 11-5 29-8 15-4 14-2 20-4 22 42-8 
20—Hull soeecee-| 20-9 | 18-1] 17-8 | 12 8-3 10-6 | 22-3 16-6 15-3 18-7 21-6] 38-7 
Ontario (average)... Pe asaseeene Te 25-7 | 20-8 | 18-9 | 13-8 | 11-1 17:3 22-8 15-6 17-0 19-6 23-1 38-0 
21—Ottawa....... sve veees 25 9 | 20-3 | 19-4 | 13 8-5} 14-9) 21-2) 15-4] 14-3] 20:1] 22-1] 39 
22—Brock ville. ......+.++-. O | 25 | 93-7) 14-1] 11 162) 27-5} 152] 14-2] 22-6] 28 41-2 
23— Kingston soccececosoene- : 21-2 | 19-9 | 14-7 9-9 13 9 21-7 14-6 16 17-6 21 36-6 
24—Belleville. ............. 17-5 | 17-2 | 12-7 9-2 16-6 22 7 14-5 16-5 72. VOCs) ob yeti ig 39 
25— Peterborough -7 | 20-6 | 17-1 | 13-7 | 10-8 15-8 | 21-5] 15-6 16-2 18-4] 20-8] 38-1 
26—Oshawa..........0..0.- tT 1 90-7 1 18 14 11-7 20 9% | 14-5 18-3 20-9 22-3 36-5 
27—Orillia......... va , 18-4 | 17-6 | 14 11 3 19-2 24 15-7 17-9 19-3 21-2 36:3 
28—Toronto........ ire -§ | 22-2] 21-6 | 14-2 | 13-4 16-8 22-7 15-8 15-5 21-5 25-7 40-5 
29— Niagara Falls 23-5 | 19-5 | 2 15 10-1 a ilev, co. ixble.: ope ie AZ 17-5 20-3 36-6 
30—St. Catharines..........| 24-4 | 20-1 | 19-5 | 13-5 | 10 15-2°|'* 22°5 |° 115 14-8] 17-3] 20-6] 35-5 
31—Hamiilton...:.........- 7°71 81-8 1 21-9 | 15:7 | 14-9 20-9 24 15-6 }..... 18-3 93-5 S79 
Pe ken Pe ee 26-2 | 20-3 | 20-1 | 14-6] 9-2 16-8 24-1 16-3 16 17-8 21-2 36-2 
33—Galt oct 28-7 | 24-2 | 20-7 | 15-71 13-6] 19:7| 2251 16-51..... 19-6] 24.1] 37-8 
34— uelp Nieves cetee ce sie 24-6 | 20-4 | 18-8 | 13-9 | 12-1 16-8 23°5 13-6 16-7 17-4 21 34-7 
<A pogehe ola eMtnsn wlereeces 24-4 | 20-2 | 17-8 | 14 11-9 16-7 23 15 20 18-2 21-1 37-1 
36—Woodstock............- 27:8 1'22-4] 20 | 14 111-6] 17 20 eal ee 18-8 | 21-8] 37 
4 ey Pibee got eatce sine 25 20-7 | 17-7 | 12-6] 11-9 17 5 22-5 1322 le ee. bees 17-8 19-9 38-6 
Et ee TO ORES AON OPE A 26-5 | 20-9 | 20-9 | 14 10-7 16-7 22-8 15-5 18-3 19-7 22-7 40-9 
ed fie Fev eeete nae 26-3 | 20-8 | 18-7} 13-3 | 13-7 16-1 20-7 15 15-7 18-9 21-8 36-7 
8 athameose...2 ioe. see 25-3 | 21 18-5 | 14-8] 9.8 19 21-2 16 15-2 18-1 22-1 36-5 
Hah pace steeeesecees --+-| 29-4 | 17-9] 17-8113 | 10-3] 16-11] 26 144-6] 13-6] 17-9] 22 38 
1 ate he esther 27-5 | 23 17 14 12-92 14-3 95 16-7 17-2 18-6 22-7 32-7 
. re. oe Dk state Me dle 23-7 | 19-3 | 18 11-7] 9 17-5 20 15-7 19 20 23-4 39-1 
45_S ‘db BY sseseseevose- 26-7 | 20-7 | 16-7 | 12-2 9-3 16-7 25 16 17 20-6 23-9 37:7 
46—Cob rid se eeeecccecnes- 28-4 | 23-4 | 21 13-7 8-7 19 25 17-3 19-1 21-4 26-9 39-2 
pee BIC, . din de 0 doweeie hie 26-7 | 20-5 | 16 14-3 | 13-5 20 20 19-2 19-5 20-2 25-5 32-7 
a ciple A. eS 29.3 | 25 93 LSS ol 4 18-7 19 22-2 25-7 45 
Roearce aon ATl€........ 25-4 | 20-8 | 18-3 | 13-2 | 10-1 17-5 20-7 16 19-9 23 26 40-1 
= hed st eee ane be 8 | 20-7 | 16-3 | 15-3 | 10-7] 8-3 12 99 14-7 19-9 20:7 26-3 38-7 
& fs a William ......6.- 25 18.5.1 16-4.1.12-7.] 41.4 15-2 22-5 15 16-1 22-8 25-9 38-2 
on ee (average).......... 21-6 | 16-4] 17-7 | 12-5] 9-7 13:0 | 21-5 11-8 15-6 20:3) 23-3 | 34-5 
Fee Ea icosa era hsvolels eget 93-4 | 17-2 | 18-5 | 11-5 | 10-7 11-6 90-5 14-8 16-7 20-1 22-9 34-3 
FqusT ANOONN, ons = ce ave one 19-7 | 15-6 | 16-9 | 11-4 8.7 14:3 22-5 14-7 14-5 20-5 23-7 34-7 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 29.7 | 17-4 | 16-1 | 10-9| 8-3 12-6 18-3 13-2 12-5 20-2 25°97 37-6 
Do— Reming, o.oo, ss ewtees 2, 9.4017-1 | 16-81. 097.1 8:38 11-9 19-1 12-8 11 19-6 23-6 35-5 
54—Prince Albert.......... 92-5 | 16-5 | 16-5 | 11 9 13-5 20 15 15 20 29 43-3 
55—Saxkatoon...........0.- 18-6 | 14:8] 14-4] 10-2] 7-9 11-6 17-4 10:9 11-8 21-2 26 35-5 
56— Moose Jaw.........00-- 27 21-2 | 18 12-6 8-7 13-2 16-5 14-2 12 20-1 24-1 36-1 
Alberta (average)............ e271 17-9 | 16-8 | 1} 9-3] 13-4) 19-6] 142] 16-0] 23-0] 26-9 | 40-5 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 23-3 | 18-5 | 18 11-5] 8-5 12-5 20 15+7 1886.28 27-4 32 44 
68—Drumbeller............].. ; ROE IGE ae LAGE Bef. | See. Leek 19 24 37-5 
59—Edmonton............. 21-9 | 17-4 | 16-8 | 10-7] 9 14-2 20 14-1 17-9 21-5 24-5 38-5 
60—Calgary Wise leleletd ite sae 23 1] 18-5 | 16-5 | 10-9} 10 13-1 19-2 13-7 14 24-8 26-9 38-7 
61—Lethbridge............. 22-3 | 17-3 | 16 11-2] 9-7 13-7 19 13-2 a 22-4 27 43-7 
British Columbia (average) .| 26-0 | 21-1 | 19-1 | 13-4] 11-3 16-6 24-4 17-9 19-7 24-9 29-9 46-3 
62-—Kernie alsa. ea 22 18 20 11-2 8 15 22 18 17 24-3 30 43-3 
OST sINCIBON.. .hiecs ocfie's occlu 24 18-7 | 16-7 | 13 8 LSS Go | eee Ly, 20-5 23-7 27-5 45-7 
64—Trail........ ree Con ome ee 25 20 15 12 10 12 25 4 mand (acre mes 25-7 30 46-7 
65— New Westminster...... 26-3 | 22 19-7 | 12-9 | 11-9 15-3 22-3 13-8 23 -6 23-8 27-1 45-5 
66—Vancouver............. 28-7 | 22-6 | 20-2 | 14-1] 14 19:2 26-5 15-8 20-8 25-3 31-7 45-5 
97 ——N ICtOLIAT 5. <:6.g0:ei0r0.0 wens 27-6 | 21-9 | 19 13-5 | 12-9 17-4 25-4 17-2 13-3 24-3 27-8 47-5 
68—Nanaimo............... 28-6 | 24-1} 21-4 | 15-4] 15-5 22-6 26 19 20 25-3 31-9 47-9 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 26-1 | 21-4 | 20-7 | 14-7 | 10-4 16-4 23-6 22-2 22°8 27-1 31:7 48 


a Price for single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
we) oO > | , ot or @ * 
rae | here = = B © ro} ‘a° 2 aq 2 Z a 
mw | Og i 3 ERs 22 |'sq [83 2 Be ye 
wgelee | 98 a 12 ee lees S| pe | ee |S? | Srebes. be 
Soe | Se5 | Sal ee aS) Ag lal ee i SRE eZ SS) 2S bees - Se 
Sco | Som | Gao on oD ga Ieee Ss -09 ja“ sd] Ao -22 gs 
ees} lon | San] on o 4, Se lost! G2 | SUH (2SO5HR| seh mE be a es 
BEE | Sah |/ She] $8] 28 aS |e4o3! 68 | 38a lszea| =8 |-eba] && 
6) ss = a B e . qe Ps cs 6) = fa O 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-7 23-2 14-0 13-0 54-5 18-9 25°8 12-8 41-8 32-6 10-5 24-4 27-5 
12-8 e054 he | BRE. 52-0 15-6 19-9 13-6 51-4 39-2 10-7 26-0 28-7 
9-2 Qe tS S| Ree 50 14-7 18 12-4 58-3 37-3 ja 12-9 25 27-9 | 4 
12 20) RES A eee 50 15-7 22-8 13-6 47-5 39-2 10-12 26-3 28-1} 9 
15 2AM IB Area Mots - | Be ae 50 15 19-3 12-7 50 39-6 9 26-8 29-4 3 
Fy Soke (Elie Sone Peace tks Seow 60 15 21-6 14 51-4 39-2 1a, 12°56. J... 2 28-6 4 
Pee). gaye (en © Saeed ed eso See 18 17-5 14-3 50 39 10 25 28-7 5 
15 2b WRAL ARES 50 15 20-1 14-5 51 40-7 la 9 26-7 29-5 6 
11-5 SER AA teths Al. wcltecas 60 20 33-7 14-5 45 36 a 8-5 22-3 25-8 7 
17-0 $226 1 FOE | Eee. 60-0 17-2 28-9 13-9 46-6 37-6 10-6 26-3 28-6 
16 OO) Ee A Ae 60 18-4 29 14-1 50-2 4] ll 27-6 29-3 |g 
Ras ee COW NAR See 60 15-2 29-2 12-7 47-7 36-3 11-5a} 26-2 28-2 | 9 
TSG GAS HN OM eRe 60 18 28-5 14-8 45-9 38-2 10 26-3 28-7 119 
RS eek ee eee ee Pe Oe ee ee ee ee ee 42-5 | 35 10 25 28 14 
Ba | Sree Pe, | ee a ayee  § ee e So, ie 19-6 19-5 13-9 41-9 31-9 9-4 22°8 25-3 
TE GAL: Le 1A ee 19 22 13-3 | 43-5] 30-8 |b 12 22-3 | 25-4 l19 
Be RARE, [Pacis eC Aces | at PY PN EO 17-7 19-8 16-7 42-3 34-1 Ib 10 Hos Ast 24-6 113 
eS ERT (eh ER (Saree A i 23-3 20-6 13-7 41 34 a 9-1 22-7 25-2 }14 
eee ho ae wis ACR e nls oie Actes ikatetavensiecell stc,s 20 16-3 12-8 37 28-4 8 BR cohetelc 25 15 
See ile all case Bierce ol] ote erelae all Me Siete oie otf oteitatene! =) = 19 15-5 13 39-2 30-3 ib 7 Ms SILETE 25 16 
oe. ra eS aca A es ae i Se G5. hai 17 26-8 13-4 41-1 34 8. bio. a8 25 (117 
Be S| (Oy RCRD, Mich Se See! (EGIL GRC (os Sic eewretien ioc 21 14-6 15 40 31 10 21-3 25-2 118 
PE isd ee ae ate <ilicthe ie cies oll «. « otter sib ell since ls ors 21-3 24-6 13-4 45-3 32°8 10-11 25-8 27-5 119 
De, Oh Pi scee, HR (BG, ek rere Peay © SA Vs ies, ae 18 15-2 13-9 46-2 32 b 10 21-8 25-1 |99 
18-1 22-3 18-4 9-9 50-0 18-5 28-9 12-5 40-2 31-6 10-5 24-5 26-7 
19-2 25-7 19 9-3 | Veh: 17-8 31-5 12 48-7 33-9 10 23-2 26-2 191 
sRe esate 30 20 9 eee ees 17-7 28-8 13-7 38-4 31-4 8 25 25-3 |99 
Pete ae 22-5 17-5 10 50 18-8 25-4 12-3 40-6 32-8 10 22-4 25-8 193 
ee cS eee oP ARS vse oa alte eec0f oe ape lnte ral ome 21-5 29-9 11-9 35-3 31-4 9-5 26 26-2 |94 
ee cl ceo ei aie ofa Mee oie olic Roem cornell at atmelete ns 16-5 23-3 14-7 35-4 27-8 10 22-6 25 95 
BP ee Gee 20 RF 5\ SOA ci ane 18 29-6 13-9 40-8 32-2 10-5 26 26-9 198 
TS Veieece- 20 10) SPR 20 29-7 12-9 41-1 32-1 10 24-9 27-5 |97 
PS AE (Pee SPN IPR ese eet iy bat Tea Be. At 18-8 33-1 13-1 43-2 34 i Ip! 25 27-9 |9g 
ee biaie o[c te We wus aif atbateeacers0Vs Rio cayb ste oil ale cpio wie cM On Rael 22-6 13 39-6 34 ll 24 27 29 
A eRe | Se A ate ole le cone 17-3 33-7 11-6 40-7 30-4 11 24-7 26-3 |39 
Pe VARS CRA CROCE Be 17-4| 34-2]. 12-81 °.40-6] 32-1) 11 25 28-9 |34 
£5 ERE OS EE eR Re ae ee 17-4| 27-1] 11-7] 37-6] 30-8 9 25 25-6 139 
ER ee eso] eos <b SEs ote .catere ree 18 27-2 12-9 32 30 10 24 26-6 |33 
OE hy ce ere od Ale Menotore |). Me mureleue dicta ottere se) 19-2 26-7 11-2 36-9 31-9 10 23-5 26-9 134 
EEN eT, MSR Sirol, he ease + Pee Sere = ole et eteme of eip locas 21 22-7 11-2 36-6 30-6 9 23 26-1 135 
ee ails hl eels «die he Meo e ifn bereits Supers mye aia s 19 28-3 11-9 29-8 26-4 9 23-7 25-6 136 
Ce Me aa ieee che eae oll ois o bre erevell ster ener s. 19-3 31-2 11-8 38-4 30-5 10 23-7 25-6 137 
iy. ee i, Fe AY ee Wm BS 18-6] $1-6 | 93-4927 | 4-37-2 |, 31-2 9 24-2 | 26-4 I3g 
BAe BIAS ISOIED, RSS OEE (oma in ul Ory oe 18-2 35-7 12-7 36 28-6 10 26-4 27-5 139 
STE Ne ese alls Mle Saves Rome eel cient ater 20-5 29-8 11-1 32-2 27-5 10 23-7 26-6 140 
eS CRNEN (BSC ECIeN leitoichtacre) high steel atone ero 20 33°5 11-1 38-6 32-7 11 <a 26-7 141 
PR alo eee lone Rees [ome weEN eet oe ee ets 19 33-3 13-2 35-7 27-8 10 25 26-8 42 
Sse MINTO Mc co Reis ol['c o ecto a |. Mare-elors spa g etete arene 15 25-9 11-5 34-4 28-5 10 23-7 26 43 
oe ee 20 ee A I, | 19-5 21-2 12 56-3 36-1 1] 25 25-5 |44 
15 19 17:5 TOW Leese. 19 24-3 12-6 43-8 31-9 I a |, eer, de 27-4 145 
20 ES bh Or MRSS of Rote ote ol ce ctaees's : 17 Pee: See 13-3 54-2 37-1 14 27 28 46 
Lieottietas 25 Ba eae SE care) einen 22-7 26-7 14-2 55-8 37: iar 133. ie eee 28-5 147 
A: Soe ee eo F629 |) Ore ek has: 19 33:7 13-7 49 35-6 11 23 27:2 148 
i tle) (eh Seca 16 eS Ree seh oe ee lee 15-5 32-2 12-3 40 31-2 11-1 25-5 27-7 149 
«ee Ses 18 a Cee afl. ero tanmrere S| ops tetera set 15 25-3 13-2 37-6 30 11-1 25 27-3 150 
20-5 21-1 13-7 )3: S35: 50-0 17-4 26-1 10-8 43-7 31-6 10-0 21-5 26-5 
PPh. 21-1 14 BER i BE we 17-5 28 10-5 43 -2 29-3 jb 10 22 27-4 |51 
20-5 21-1 13-3). S288: 50 17-2 24-2 11-1 44-2 33-9 10 21 25-5 152 
19-9 21-4 10-7 02-0. 328. 0 20-1 22-5 12-1 40-4 31-4 19-5 20-8 27-2 
19-5 20 pI Fes ae Me (he 18-6 24-8 ll 32-5 28-9 10 19-3 27-2 153 
21-2 22-5 10 2) ROE, Sci 21-5 17-5 4-1 43-7 35 10 21-7 29 54 
19 20 OB. | Ye ap oes sols 17-7 23-4 11 44-] 31-8 10 18-4 24-6 155 
AS de 23 POS | Ae RR lee 22-5 24-1 12-2 40 29-8 12 23-7 28 56 
22-3 21-9 11-1 BEG 1.8 fas 21-2 23-7 12-1 41-6 30:3 10-4 22°9 29-6 
22 23-7 Se Ua eat |e 20-3 20-5 11-2 45 33-5 11 24-1 29-9 157 
cee: 20 10 15 By ONS (ec. 22-5 21 14-7 40 29-2 1i 19-4 30-2 158 
21-2 21-5 2729) | OME ees ee 21-3 22-1 10-8 39-9 29-4 10 22-9 28-4 159 
23-7 22 pO AY ial MR AEE I = Se 21-1 24-9 11-4 43-1 29-1 10 23-7 29-6 160 
22-3 22-3 11-7 20) 9) ees cine 20-7 30 12-5 40-2 30-3 10 24-5 29-9 161 
17-5 21-4 11-7 15-3 |.*:2.... 20-5 27-9 12-8 38:3 31-3 12-0 27-7 39-7 
22-5 22 10 J fee a (DS ash ena 23-5 28-7 14-5 51-7 37 Silay 125. ee. wens. 30:5 162 
20 25 15 Pea Ae ie e.cie 22 26-3 13-7 45-9 37-7 ja 14:3 25 29-4 163 
19 ae eae (es ie ered t-te tenho) (nce ee 20 22-5 10 46 40 a Lowes oF 28-8 164 
BB ie Se eo 1s bo Se acer oats etote wre 18-8 26-5 11-5 31-8 27-3 ja 8-3 27-9 30-6 165 
16 13°21. 528 he. 12-5 | Bio... 19-1 29-6 11-8 32-5 26-6 ja 8-3 27 30-6 166 
15 ae Bette tee 12:5 | Si 2 es 19-2 26-8 12-7 29-4 24-7 |a Ge ; 29-8 31-2 167 
4- 
oR A EEE PN a ere om! (5 Si aciente | |brsos sere 20 28-5 13-8 33-3 28 12-5 26-5 31-1 |68 
Rrnaate oie 15 MQ Veo cece sceisllletetecetore oes inde le aatcaee te 14-6 35-6 28-8 la 14-3 30 33 3 169 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














%@ 3 = an 3 FI Canned Vegetables 
See Pee Ss | 23 
3 a g wre ie gira oa a oO 
58 | 3 ‘Sve sae = 38 | ds | 8 aa 
Locality Ga Bs 5 |S28) 6. ;: 2 7 - 38 z 
= — yt Des ee EY (mr ae ion =) n 
oof.) Se jotuel eee lige | Se |] oe | sea. cae | es 
OMe) a2 32 598 | BQ 29 2,2 @ 5, ote - 
2 ih & 5 & LanaQ Om aA @ a go Qn Bo 
Oo fea) M Fy G fom a 5a Sa 5 
cal Ay (o) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 22.2 6-0a 15-2 3-1 4-7 8-7 11-3 10-7 10-7 11-5 
Nova Scotia (average). .:2............ 21-0 6-7 15-0 3:6 4-8 8-7 13-0 10-6 10-4 10-6 
1==Sy.dney sper Pek A. Be ee ee es 20-2 |5-3-7-3 15 3-5 4-6 8-5 12-6 10-1 10-2 10-7 
2—New (Glasgow, J.ls0)...)) Sosa... 20 =(|6-7-7-3 14-6 3:5 4:5] 28 11-9 11-4 10 11-4 
32 Mimheorstagiee $5... 81.0.0 kame 20 6-7 14-3 3-7 5 8-8 13-5 9-8 10 9-7 
ES SN see ee RCN 21-6 6-7 14-7 3-6 5-2 9-6 14-5 11-1 10-6 10-4 
WWII CSOT, Fels ccehsitisssus Mduorays bie siete 21-3 |6-7-7-3 14-7 3-8 4-7 9-3. 13-3 10-7 11-3 10-7 
OSMOSIS. 2). bec Mec oS BoE es 22-7 6-7 16-4 3-7 4-8 8-2 12-3 10:3 | 10-1 10-5 
7—P.&.1.—Charlottetown......... 22 6-7 19 3:3 5 10 15 13-7 12 13-4 
New Brunswick (average)........... 20-7 7-0 14-5 3:6 4-4 8-8 12-9 10-1 9-9 10-0 
SS Moncton ie, Lasse fe cee: « 20-9 |6-7-7-2 15-2 3:6 4-8 10 13-5 10-1 9-8 9-8 
Oe Sb. Ghee a heee sd... Bee. e 20-7 7-3 15-5 3:5 5 eds 12-2 10-1 10 10-1 
10—Fredericton..j...0)...h608G... 21-1 16:7-7-3 14-6 3-5 4-8 8-4 14-8 10-5 10-4 10-5 
fla thurstae..<.3. cekeens «te gee oc 20 6-7 12-5 3-6 4-2 9 11 9-5 9-5 9-5 
Quebec (average) ................005- 20-0 5-0 13-8 3-2 4-9 8-1 11:3 9.2 10-8 11-2 
f2>-Quebeayets.. bi. Bis. Cbeteeree.s 22-6 (—7 14-2 3-7 5 9-2 11-7 9-2 10-1 11-1 
18—Bhree Rivers... «.Abi.u shee. 19-6 4-4.7 14:3 3-1 4-4 i 12-1 10-1 11-8 10-9 
14=Sherbrookec..J sf s8...8b6. soe. 19-9 5 13-9 3-1 5-2 8-2 12-2 9-2 10-4 12-3 
5 —SOrel is ae... A. dis Bea ce Heme 6 fe 19 5-5-2 14-7 2-7 5 6-8 9-7 8-8 10-7 10-1 
16—St:etyacinthe. ....1.....0. eee... 19-4 3-3 13-6 2-6 5-5 8-9 11-6 9-5 11 13-2 
t— St. Sonne aie, Me co be pa oe 18 |4-7-5-3 12-5 3-1 4-7 9-2 11 9-8 15-1 14-1 
18—Thetford Mines..............-.. 22-2 4-3 13-6 3-4 5:3 6-2 11-3 9-2 9-8 9-8 
102—Montrenlye bla)... VARS. S. 92-2 6-6-7 14-9 3-6 4-7 9 11 9-6 10-3 10-6 
20 Et FeG i bE, Soisie Whcu Qin eis! 16-7 | 4-7-6 12-4 3-5 4-6 8-2 11 7:8 8-1 8-§ 
Ontario (average) ..................-. 21-9 5-6 14-7 2-8 4-5 9-5 11-9 10-1 9-9 10-6 
Oi Ottawa swe. Js... Wi... gee o: 23-6 |5-3-7-3 15-4 3-6 4-9 10:3 11 9-5 9-8 10-8 
D2 DrockWillGs os dec. Beou «ba eh ee ¢< 20-2 |4-5-5-1 13-4 3-1 4-7 9-1 10:6 9-3 9-3 9-3 
Bee einvstonte....5...05...c.eeee. o- 19-1 5-3 14-7 3-1 4-3 9-2 11-9 9-6 9-4 9-5 
242-Bellewillae. «4. 420...04.Roebs.. 20-6 4 15-2 2-7 5-1 9-6 12 9-6 9-9 10-7 
25-—Peterbboroiizhs..... 4... ).asse oo 20-5 4-7 14 2-7 3-9 8-7 11-2 9-1 9-2 9-9 
26--Oshawaretss: 4. €20h....t.Bee ko. 22-6 |4-7-6°7 1.5.00... 2-5 4-3 9-8 10-8 10-1 9-9 9-9 
ote (OPTI RBS ods os daw ah Eee as 22-4 | 5-3-6 15-9 2-9 4-4 9-7 12-6 9-8 9-8 10 
Doe DOFONLO. OS. co deine Ska we 4S <6 27 ~=—«|6-7-7-3 15-1 3 4-4 9-4 11-5 10-4 10-1 10-6 
29—Niagara Falls:........)........ 24-7 6-7 14-5 2-9 4-6 9-4 11-5 10-2 9-5 11-1 
30<-St. Catharines.....)...).b.05... 21 4.7 14-1 2-8 4-4 9-5 12-1 9-3 9-5 10-6 
al e-aiamitomepred.. tS... tte 27-3 |5-3-6-7 14-1 2-6 4-5 9-9 11-1 10-7 10-1 11 
32—Brantford..... Feiss We ois Pe eee 23-4 | 4-6-7 14-4 2-4 4-] 9-7 10-9 9-8 9-7 9-8 
oe Melt Pee Ae Re Bee 26-4 6 16 2-6 4-3 10 12-5 10-2 9-6 10-6 
e4e-Gielpht 22. ....4.% Sila... mis bana 22-5 5-3 14-6 2-4 4-7 10-6 11-3 10-3 10 10-5 
35— Kitchener 21-9 6 14-9 2:6 4-7 9-5 11-9 10:3 10-7 10-9 
36—Woodstock 21 4-5-3 14-7 2-4 4-2 9-9 11-7 10-1 9-8 10-6 
i bcag Sal) 0003 | Oe aa © RR OE I a 20-1 4-7-6 15-4 2-4 4-8 10-4 11 10-3 10 10-3 
Been OM Ac vid « « Mono celaeke ome 21-8 | 5-3-6 13 2-5 4-3 9-1 11-1 10-5 10 10-7 
BO See PROMS... 1. othe. adie 21-1 5-3 16-3 2-6 4-2 9-7 12-3 10-8 10-4 10-9 
B0--CGhathanite.: 5... Qf... tleetue 19-4 4-7 14-9 2-4 4-4 9-9 13-1 11-1 10-6 10-7 
te WIN OSBORN... ::s:cichaie« Adee pete ae 20-2 |6-7-7-3 15 2-4 4 9-3 13-1 9-9 9-6 9-7 
BO SOLRIGN: . fis w's cbse stb so tee 21-9 6-7 15-4 2-3 4-2 9-2 12-2 11-1 10-9 11-4 
43—Owen Sound............200c000% 20-2 5-3-6 14-4 2-5 3:8 9 11-5 9-6 10 Te 
JA= Mort DUBS)... sie diss «bo kemeee 19-6 5-3 15 3:5 5-2 11-1 12 9-1 9-1 9-9 
B5E- SUG DELI Hons jecdee «Sake as Mee Rees 21-1 6-6-7 14-3 3-2 4-8 7:7 15 G-5 9-3 10-8 
A6—Covallts. 8isc0.ds<otibenis be bapoate 21-2 6-7 13-7 Bo Olay eee 8-8 13-3 10-6 9-7 12-2 
ATS PAINS. crccseide tee dee,» Mek attire. 23-4 6 14-4 3:7 4-7 9-5 12-3 11-5 10-8 12-4 
48—Sault Ste. Marie................ 21 4-5-3 15-2 3:3 5 8-7 12-6 9-9 10 11 
£97-Port Arthur rel)... pkeeeo 21-4 5°38 15 3-1 4-3 9-8 11-2 10-5 9-8 10-4 
90—Fort William.| i. i2.....1% ie. 2. 21-2 5-3 14 3 4-6 8 10-4 10-1 10-4 10-8 
Manitoba (average).................- 23-4 5-9 15:5 3:0 4-4 10-1 10-9 11-6 11-6 12-9 
Hilz-Winniper Mies. ic... Js al edeeen ss 23 5-6-6 15-5 3 4-2 10-3 10-3 11-3 11-2 12-6 
jee brandon {s.... 4... th... eeeEbeee 28-7 J0rGH0-2.) ae. aoe 3 5-1 9-8 11-4 11-8 11-9 13-1 
Saskatchewan (average)............. 23°8 6-2 16-3 3-0 4-5 9-2 11-7 12-6 12-5 12-8 
32 Reoinale Bioxsrht Pave. 4. eee oe 25 5e6ed ce ees: 3 4-3 9-2 11-7 12-8 12-5 12-8 
54—Prince Albert.....:........0.0- 25 5-6 15 3 4-8 8+6 12-3 13-8 13-7 13-9 
bbs -waskateontw: 2... 01... .ibabeene 21:3 6-7 15 3 4-4 9-8 11-2 11-6 11-2 11-7 
HO—Moose Jaw..<. ).< itso> tote 23-9 6-7 19 2) Sater ae 9-3 WiSy 12-1 12-4 12-7 
Alberta (average)................ aa, A 23:8 6-1 15-7 2-9 4-2 7:8 10-2 12-3 12-6 13-7 
j/--MedicmeiHat |... b4;. .teaekmeas 25 |5-7-6-3 15 Sol! Bae 2 7-5 9-9 12 12-6 13-9 
58=—Drumbeller..!..° 17, 2.4. Bete. a: 24-3 5-4 15 2-8 3:8 6-8 10-2 12 12-7 13-5 
Bo=WamontGn,,....4..-4h-. tee ceee oe 2 6-7b 15-5 2-9 4-1 7-5 9-3 12-3 12 13-4 
60=-Caloaryuit.. 4... les. fe bolas 24:2 | 5-6-7 17 2-9 4-4 8-4 10 12-5 12-8 14-1 
61—Lethbridge 24-4 6-7 16 2-9 4-3 8-8 11-4 12-7 12-9 13-4 
British Columbia (average).......... 25°6 7:3 17-8 3:3 5-4 6-5 7-6 12-5 11-9 14-0 
G2 BOTNIG.  o dverasc,oschsithotahe Meee 25-5 Hicl 15 3-2 4.2 7-6 8-7 13-6 14-4 16-4 
63=—INelson.. 25... . +. hs fe. .fieep eee: 26-5 8-3 15-7 3:3 4-7 7:7 9-2 13-5 12-5 14-9 
G42 rails ore ae er Soe 22-5 6-3 14 3-2 4-5 6-1 7-1 11-7 11-2 14-5 
65—New Westminster.............- 24-2 6-2-7 21-1 3°3 4-6 5-8 6-4 12-3 11-4 13-2 
66—Mancouver... 2. 2.9.. aeeeete... 26-1 6-2-7 19-8 3:3 5-9 6-9 7-7 11-1 11-5 13-7 
6/—Nictoria,. $6.3. 43.8...eseeen « 26-5 1 (OU) 18-8 3:3 5-6 5-8 6-7 11-1 12 12 
68--Nanaimoxt...:... ole. fee eee « - 31 7-5-8 20 3:5 6 7°83 8-8 13-5 11 14-5 
69—Prince Rupert..3......)....08.. 22-5 S38 We ae 3:5 8 5 6 13 11-2 12-5 








a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b Some small bakers selling 20-oz. loaf at 5c., 6c. and 7c., or 20 for $1.00. 
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Beans, dry, 


common, white, 


per lb. 
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Onions, yellow, 


red, etc., per lb. 
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Potatoes 





Per 90 lbs 
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Apples 
rm) = 
& hes 
3 Be 
QO ign Pon 
os Sar 
~ 80 5s 
a HH Rom 
of | $s 
Fy ea 
cents cents 
19-7 16-5 
19-9 15-9 
pee ite 16 12-6 
20 15 11-3 
27-5 20 11-9 
20-7 15 10-7 
1D ee ORS ae ae. 
16-5 13-5 
ie Ue ee 
21-6 14-1 
16-2 16 
20 13 
25-2 15-5 
25 12 
22-3 14-7 
20 15 
24-5 14-5 
27-8 15-4 
Re cee 2) 13-3 
20 13-6 
20 15 
Ree eee 15 
23-8 14-2 
20-1 16-7 
18-9 16-4 
24-5 17 
TA Sh l ak ae i. 
22- 12-5 
VG a eee 
13 Gal eers es 
1S: Sean ee. 
TS ee lee. e. 
14 ibe \eke e ok. 
Wise tek os.k. 
15: Ae lone oes 
gS ee 0 eae 
Boh | oad ae 
1S Grit se.3 
yh a eae ee 
1A ea ee Se es... 
12- 12-5 
13i a eek. 
T6308 | Seabee. 
g RD Ce gee 
185) es we 
12 See. Pas 1, 
0 Roy ae ee ee 
12 Ges os, 
22-5 20 
Br eae 3 17:3 
35 18-5 
32-5 16-4 
26-2 20 
25 14-7 
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Raisins, seeded, 
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choice, per pkt. 


Jam, raspberry, 
per 4 lb. tin 
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Canned peaches, 
2’s, per can 
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Marmalade, orange, 
per 4 lb. tin 
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cents 
49-8 
39-8 
39 1 
37 2 
3 
38 4 
45 5 
40-2 | 6 
Y: 
49-1 
50 8 
35 9 
42-5 |10 
33 il 
39-2 
39 12 
41-6 |18 
40 14 
40-4 {15 
39 16 
37-7 17 
4] 18 
37-4 119 
36-8 |20 
37:3 
36-4 {21 
39-6 122 
37-2 |23 
37-2 |24 
34-7 125 
37-6 126 
37-8 |27 
37-1 |28 
36-6 {29 
37-2 130 
38-4 131 
35-4 132 
34-7 133 
36 34 
34-8 135 
35 36 
37-1 |37 
34-G 138 
36-3 139 
35-3 140 
37 41 
35-3 |42 
35-2 143 
39-7 |44 
41-3 |45 
40-3 146 
41-3 |47 
39-6 |48 
39-3 149 
39-2 |50 
43-6 
42-7 151 
44-5 152 
47-3 
46-5 153 
50 54 
46-7 |55 
45-8 |56 
49-7 
51 SY 
50 58 
47-7 159 
48 60 
52 61 
47-2 
50 62 
50-8 |63 
46 64 
42-7 |65 
43-3 |66 
46-7 |67 
48-3 |68 
50 69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 









ee] = 
Sugar 3 45 * a 8 
24 cgi lee dl ee ae Se | Bos) aca & | 
2199 8 VS Ui alee fo | 22 ao & 52 8 
: 2 2is | 5o3/ 2 a Do a fie 
28 a5 8). (0s Neo ee eu Baa] ss LS Be 5 5 fa 
273 sisal oS beeeil See! eK. [isa :g 2 7:2 Sg ss 
ZO2/S-85] 91S get) Be | St) gz e | Be | es at 
Basiesel 6B] 881/888 ae | 28) S| 2] #281 Fs 23 
GS Ae a STA Is S a & 5 a & < 
cents | cents} cents | cents| cents} cents | cents| cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-1] 5-9 | 44-7] 51-6 | 25-5 15-2} 3-0 49-1 §2-1 11-8 5-4 16-194 
Nova Scotia (average)......| 6-1] 5-9 | 49-3] 47-8 | 26-5 12-7 | 3-2 55-8 36-9 12-4 5-5 16-000 
Sydney re...) 00! 6 5-8 | 44-7 | 39:9 | 27-4 LTE Oe. ke eel ee 12-4 D atalis.ce ae tercate sce 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-2} 5-9] 49-8 | 54-8] 25-4 14 3 55 33-8 13-8 G22 Wiccan cttareis oie 
8—Amberst.......20000- 5-7 | 5-9 | 52-5 | 56 25 10-4] 3-3 62-5 42-5 11-6 BAA otic pete Me ose 
4 Faas ccccnews eles 6-1 6 44-2 | 44-6 | 26-8 LIES 8 Sool. tse ele eee 13 5-4 16-00 
5—Windsor..........0-- 5-8 | 52-5 | 43-3 | 27 10 SG oh ie iid PRE oo 12 Dae lice soe ee 
GS STUTO. esac de akinte Gee 6-7 | 6 a2 48-2 | 27-5 12-1] 3-1 50 34-5 11-8 SSO fo) bile A en 
_7—P.E.L. Charlottetown] 6 5-2} 66 51-2 | 25 15 2-9 47-5 40 14 5-5 15-40 
New Br nswick (average)} 6-0] 5-6} 49-9 | 53-2 | 24-6 12-1} 3-0 52-6 38-5 12:2 5-2 16-250 
(S-=Monctominte) 04. 38 6-1] 5-5] 50-4 | 55-8 | 26-2 11-7] 3 52-5 40-2 13-6 5-6 |15-50g-16-00 
9—St. John. 385... 5 ARISE: 5-7 | 48-7 | 51-2 | 23-7 11-8 | 3 51-2 40-7 12-3 5-2 15-25 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-2] 6 47-9 | 52-5 | 26 LS |) 3 54-2 37-9 12 5-4 17-00 
11—Bathurst............. 5-5 |) 5-2 1 5onoriee ot 22-5 IES Ohl. 35 11 4-7 17-00 
Quebec (average).......... 56] 5-3] 46-4} 51-3 | 24-8 13-9} 3-1 49-1 55-5 10-5 §-1 15-664 
W2“Quebee es. se sie tee 5-8 | 5-5 | 50-1] 58-4 | 25-5 16-1] 3-1 49 64-6 10-2 5-2 15-50 
13—Three Rivers.........| 5-9] 5-6] 49-3 | 54-4 | 24-3 14-5} 4 46-7 63-3 10-9 5-2 15-50 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-3} 5-3 | 42-6] 52-5 | 25.2 14 3 §1- 52-8 10-9 5 115-85-16-10 
LS=Barel. Kennex sawn oes 6-1] 5-6] 46-7] 46-7 | 27 11-8} 2-3 45 60 10 5-2 14-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-5} 5-31} 49-6] 52-5 | 24-1 13 3-1 47-5 53-7 10-8 4-9 15-00 
17—St.John’s.......... olathe iol! Fae 41-2 | 44-5 | 26-2 13-7] 3-1 55 48-3 10 5 14-50 
18—Thetford Mines....... 5-8| 5-2] 44-7] 51-6} 23-3 14 3-2 45 46-7 11-3 5-5 |17-50-18-00 
19—Montreal....... ek ced 5-41 5-3] 49-8 | 56-1] 24-4 14-7} 2-8 53-8 54-5 10-3 4-9 16-25 
PCs AbD Da ae ia’ | Ea Br 5-5] 5-3] 48-8 | 45-1] 22-8 13 3-1 47-7 56 10-4 5 16-00 
Ontario (average).......... 6-2] 6-0] 45-6 | 55-4 | 24-7 13-7 | 2-8 46-4 53-2 10-7 5-3 16-093 
21==Ottawae Aes esheets 5-7 5-6 | 47-9 | 55-2 | 25-1 14 2-6 58-2 55-4 11 5-3 |16-00-16-50 
22—Brockville........... 6-2] 5-7] 44-4] 53-2] 21 15-2] 2-4 43 52 10-6 5 15-00 
ZO—-KINGStON Shien «cislo des 5-6} 5-3 | 48-7 | 51-1] 25-1 12-4] 2-5 44-5 47-1 11-2 5-8 15-00 
24—-Belleville............ 5-9 | 5-8] 53-1] 54 24-4 14 2-6 51-8 62-5 10-6 5-2 16-00 
25—Peterborough........ 5-7 | 5-7] 44-7] 42-5 | 23 14-3] 2-7 42-5 45 10-3 5:3 15-75 
26—Oshawa......--ee00-- 6-3} 6-2] 49 68-6 | 25 12:9} 8 52-8 51-7 10-4 5-8 15-50 
27 Orillia! vies. ek BOI | 6-38] 6-2 | 51-2) 54-5 | 24-4 14-5] 2-5 50 50-8 10-8 5-2 16-50 
28-—Poronton We .. cece oe! 5-8] 5-7] 49-1] 54-4 | 24-5 11-8 | 2-7 47-2 46-4 9-9 5-2 15-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6 5-7 | 47-4 |] 54-4] 24-2 14 2-8 50 60 10-4 5-5 14-50g 
80—St. Catharines......-.. 6 6 44.2 | 60-1 | 23-8 13-6 2-7 43-9 48-3 11 5-2 15-50g 
81—Hamilton............ 5-9] 5-6] 48-6 | 59-6] 24-6 11-1] 2-7 41-3 51-9 9-9 5-3 15-50 
32—Brantford............ 5-9] 5-9] 48 53-6 | 24-3 13 2-7 48-2 57-5 9-9 5-6 15-50 
BO GEIE Wie ce cee dee 6-3 6-1 | 47-4 | 49-2 | 24-4 13-7 2:9 47-5 61-2 10-2 5-7 15-50 
84—Guelph............... 6-1 6 47-8 | 51-6 | 24-5 11-5 | 2-7 44.2 48 10-4 5-1 15-50 
35— Kitchener............ 6-1 6-1 | 39-2 | 57-4 | 24-1 12:9} 2-6 40 46-4 10-5 5 15-50 
86—Woodstock........... 6 5-8 | 45-3 | 54 24-9 12-9} 2-5 45-4 51 10:3 5-1 15-75 
37—Stratford.........00.. 6-2] 6 44-7 | 54-9 | 24-9 13:21] 3 43-6 51-9 10-8 5-5 16-00 
B8— Londons he «ees ole Ses 6-2} 6-2] 49-8] 58-6] 24-1 14 2-8 46-2 53 9-7 5-5 16-00 
89—St. Thomas.......... 6-4 5-6 | 50-1] 54-4] 24.8 14-1 2-7 47-3 55-6 11-2 6 16-00 
40—Chatham............ 5-9 5-9 | 44-4 | 54-4 | 23-9 12-9 2-6 44.5 60 10-3 5-3 16-00 
41—Windsor.............. 5-9] 5-7] 39-41 50-61 25-1 13-9 | 2-4 44-3 55-3 9-7 5-3 16-00g 
AD-SaArnia ses tise ee sie fee 6-6 6-3 | 48 62-7 | 24 14 2-8 42-5 60 11-1 5 16-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-1 5-9 | 47-1] 55-8 | 24-7 12-4 2-6 41-2 55 9-3 5-2 |15-00-15-50 
44—North Bay........... 6-4] 5-7 | 49-7] 57-2 | 25 15 2-5 56-7 60 14 5-2 18-00 
45—Sudbury........-.... 6:7) 6-5 | 39-8 | 56-2] 26-6 17-3 | 3-6 AD Bal tig eG coe cae 5 17-25-17-50 
46—Cobalt.. 256s ssa.) 7 6-3 | 46-1 | 56-4 | 27-6 14-8 2-9 40 45 12-7 5 18-50 
47—Timmins............. 6-7 6-5 | 35-9 | 54 25-7 14-9 3-7 45 47-5 10-7 4-9 18-75 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 5-9 6 41-8 | 53- 24 14-1 2-6 45-8 60) Sa lie. ts cone 5 15-50 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-4] 6-4] 40 59-4 | 26-1 15-3 | 2-9 GB 50 12-5 5-2 |17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 6-6 6-4 | 41 60 26-9 14-3 2-8 45 55 10 5 16.75-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6:8} 6-8] 39-6] 47-5 | 26-0 14-2] 3-0 47-8 54-2 12-9 6-0 20-509 
51—Winnipeg............. 6-5 6-5 | 38-4 | 48-6] 25-5 13-4 2-8 46-4 53-3 11-8 6-5 19-50 
52—Brandon............. 7 7 40-8 | 46-3 | 26-5 15 3-1 49-2 55 4 5-5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-5 | 6-4] 38-3 | 48-2] 26-8 19-2) 3-3 47-4 60-0 15-0 Gor |e og eee 
58—Regina............06. 6-1 6-3 | 41-5 | 43-2 | 26-2 17a 3-4 468202 at: Ge 15 Davis. tec. Bes 
54—Prince Albert........ “ 6-9 | 37-6 | 51-8 | 29-6 20) al 3-2 58 60 15 B57 1 Pee em <n ae 
55—Saskatoon............ 6-4 6-2 | 36-8 | 49-4 | 25.3 202 al) 3:2 43 60 15 A en. oe teva + « 
56—Moose Jaw..........-. 6-3 6 37-1 | 48-3 | 26 19-7a] 3-3 42: 502 ot oe 15, (ip Sd Peat ae seat 
Alberta (average).......... 6-5 | €-3 | 39-0] 47-8 | 27-1 17-7 3-4 50-0 52-1 13-8 BGI ye. on tide ok 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6-8 | 6-7] 38-5 | 48-8 | 27-7 17-5a] 3-2 CO leas. 12-5 6-1 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 6-8 6-8 | 33-3 | 43 28-3 21-7a}) 3-3 Cats i Daeg 15 rn be ae ae ee ee 
59—Edmonton........... 6-4 6 42-2] 50-11 25-7 17-3a] 3-3 45-9 45 14-2 6-40 15..8 a Bee. 
60—Calgary............-. 6-1 6 388-8 | 46-3 | 26-3 17a 3-6 49.2 58-7 12-8 6-5 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-6] 6-2] 42 51 27-4 15-2a} 3-5 51-7 52-5 14-7 AAs la. Borchert «.« 
British Col” mbia(average)| 6-1] 5-8 | 39-61} 45-2] 27-6 22-11 8-5 56-9 58-3 13-3 bya (Cee ee, 
62—Fernie............0... 7-1 6-8 | 43-9 | 50 27-5 17-5a; 3-8 60 60 13-7 DME Nhe esis aRtcioe s-6 
68—Nelson.....:.......-. 6-6] 6-1] 40-7] 50 28-6 28-3a] 3-9 65 60 14-2 Oap lass sean. 
64—Trail bos. od 6-1 6 35 46-5 | 23-5 25a 3-2 60" aloe oe 11 CMR RSe se ee 
65—New Westminster....} 5-4 5-2 | 39-6 | 41-8 | 27-4 19a 2-8 49 61-3 13-2 69 ee ee eee 
66— Vancouver........... 5-4 5-2) 40 42-9 | 28-5 20-3a; 2-8 8°32 ee 11-9 DoDD is idence 
67—Victoria........ec0cc: 6-3 | 5-8 | 38-4] 40-3 | 27-3 22-3a] 3 50-8 60 12-2 Dean | Set am Rte os 
68—Nanaimo............. 6 6 42-5 | 45 28-2 22-5a] 4-1 55 50 15 LO TE 2 baal 
69—Prince Rupert........ 5-5 5-4 | 36-5] 46 30 ZA [OLY BMY. Ieee nt One nee) Eee 15 a ke wah goeerncn na 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher price than in bulk. c. Calculaled price per cord from price quoted 


n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $35. p Mining company houses $20, others 
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2 By ea) | ges sas 
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28 38 88 | $28 | B28 
& . com ns eh BS be 
28 a 58 528, =ion-% 
joa) ee) 22) ND = 
$ 
9-754 8-146 10-047 7-927 
8-821 6-000 7-500 5-760 
ONE 07825) 120 * 2009-60 lee 16 00) np dee ae OOM eierian thy tacaitiaey ci [Casisieiee tine 
7-25- 7-35 : 5-00 8-00 5-00 
8-00- 9-25 : 6-00 7-00 5-00 
9-00-11-00 : 7-00 7-50 7-00 
10-00-12-00 : 6-00 7-00 6-50 
8-00- 9-75 : 6-00 8-00 5-00 
10-50 : 7-00 8-25 8-25¢ 
10-719 : : §-500 7-583 7-050 
10-50-12-00g 13 -00g 10-00g 7-00g 8-00¢g g 
11-00-12-25 |13-00-14-00 }13. 0016 ob 14: one 00 |6- Ps -00 | 7-50-10-00 | 8-00- 9-00 
8-00-12-00 13-50 6-0 7-00 BOO. cebieete « 4-80c-6-40 
10200: Sakae 4-00 6°90. | Paces icine - ec 
9-347 9-083 9-806 8-037 
c12-00- e12-00- 
10-00 13-333 13-333 9-00c 
9-00 12-00 14-00c 7-00 
9-00 6-00 8-00 8-00 
DOO, Nae > stiches class 7-00 8-00 6-00c 
c9-333- c7-00- 
8-00- 8-25 10-667 ¢13-333- 10-667 
9-00 9-00 10-00 9-00c 
VIZO0. tno Lp 9400 che oe gece ee Hep, PRO RUUG | iene stere oyexer? 3-75¢ 3-00c 
10-00 10-00 |11-00-12-00 |12-00c-16-00 
9-00 6-00 7-00 7-50¢ 
10-482 9-000 11-389 9-791 
9-25 |12- 50-13- 50 8-00 10-00 7-00 
D2 cle le ph dOO sbciclas cies coe Peay We OTOUCL etre ctets “hays. 1 GES Ie ee ee aa 
7-50 -8-00 12-00 14-00 |14-00c-15-00 
10-00 9-00 10-00 9-00 
9-00-11-00 6-00 7-00 6-00 
10-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 
9-75 8-00 9-50 7-72¢ 
11-25 11-00 13-00 11-00 
gz g£ g g 
4 Zz £ g 
9-00 13-00 13-50 13-00 
PUTS 112°00=12-'75 it ee  UUT IR ge = he 13-00 8-348c 
9-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c 
10-00 10-00 7k WU SON SEs wate 
10-00 12-00 ICOM ear een ne 
10-00-12-00 9-00 |9-00c-10-50 }...........- 
10-00-12-00 }11-50-12-00 | 16-00} 18-00 ].......... 14 17-00 
10-00-11-50 }10-00-11-50 |..........]  18-O00c).......... 12-00c 10-50e 
2300) 1.10-25=12- OO: Aiea ciccuscle coh eae EnE OL UUC | ctetaleuats tunel ios ae sre ele eee 12-00e 
10-00 [19-00=10-50) [oe .. feel) nt tO O0CT ors... sh 14-00c}7-50c-10-50 
sour g ce & g 14-00 ic & g 10-00 
8-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 
ISHOOA dows HORS: - ee 8-00 9-00 8-00 
9-00=14-00 |. (al3s00:15- ce. ceeln ct eos... : 405. 12-00c 12-75c 
12-00-14-50 }............ OF! 9-00-12 00CI «0,2 siteiea srs 
16200. 114-50215=00 452 ee oat [esc le dee 5-00c-6-00}] 7-50c-9-75 |............ 
8-00-11-00 0 9-75 6-00c 
9-50-13 -00 11-00 |5-00c-9-00 EO-OOCUHS BIR Re 
9-00-12-50 7-50 |5-00-6-00 7-00 5-00 
TOESISI, 15-2 9S88iee. ore eee 7:250 8-375 7-500 
12-00h-13- 75] 14- 50-15- SOM peters ccc cheeses o alterereerstere ee 4-50-7-00 | 5-50- 8-50 6-00e 
6-50h-11-00)14-00-16- 75 bo te PRD Ae MODEM aston a he 8-00-9-50 | 9-00-10-50 9-00 
SeSdah er | ce DISSES HSC. Se SS 7-333 10-313 11-167 
9-75h=212-25.:|14- 000-1620] « ce. lasisf oie sileecins cis 10.00-10.50)11-00-12-00 |11-00-13-00 
S001 200). bas heed oe QO: fawts so oe evitiste «ethnic are ou 3225-5: 25) | 4-75-1675). .clebioar - - o- 
i DODEEGTOO. 1. a wh oh Lied: [oases oc chee [isces etait are ates 7-50 | 8-00i-12-00 8-50 
Ds 25-69-00 [16° Oa 18-20 es <a cae elie se eietele ate, oealiste Sa eere ss > 14-00c 13 -00c 
C125: LO-000/E AR... SRE a 6-000 7-000 4-167 
gz £ g 
OO Tan bebcraee So heck bo | Re abs soloed Ste tere See oases ert |. «Beit. Aes 4-50 
5-00h- 6-00 6-00 Ba NOwl'.. cider seca 
7-50b- 8-00/f & g 10-00 6-002 6-00¢ 4-00¢ 
ASOD RARE OM: Sh: Wee cs cn PED ode MOG ictatelelels TM ae Nats 6 oO s ce aes sense 4-00 
9-791 9-600 9-755 5-018 
6-25- 7-50 12-00 6-00c 4-20 
§-50-11-50 9-00-10.00i) 11-00-13 -00i 5-625c 
9-00-10-50 9-00 11-00 | 6-00- 6-50c 
eO=TO Toate MLZOU' [so ete ers cte ered ckatecacetelersin mets Tie seis 5" stals a 5-50 4-50 
OSO=10250 22 AP OUD BOGIES. Stic 2s letra cio ots steve» « leds aretare ate ae 7-00 4-50 
9- 75-10-75 7-50 9-544¢ 4.772¢ 
Bi TORO teers Mee catctde He nC pete © MIs oe « « Barssrden Leedaeee* sux! 6-00 5-50 
12-00-13 -50 8-00-12.00i} 9-00-13-001 4-80c 





f Petroleum coke. 
r Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. 


d. Lower price for petroleum coke. 


$40-$60. 
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g Natural gas used extensively. 
s Delivered from mines. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 














Commodities Com- Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec.) Jan. 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1931 | 1932 
* A IILeomanOGbiesi< <c2.0cayerde «aes 502 | 64-0/127-4/155-9/110-0) 97-3]}102-6/103-0/97-8 |96-9 |94-0 |95-3 |76-7 |70-3 |69-4 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1/127-9|167-0/103-5} 86-2/100-6)105-1) 94-6] 95-0} 87-1] 92-0) 58-0} 55-6) 55-7 
II. Animals and their Products 74 | 70-9)127-1)145-1/109-6] 96-0)100-3} 103-0} 102-2) 107-1)107-0}109-9) 88-2) 66-3] 63-6. 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textile ! 

Productsa a. .... san aeess 60 | 58-2)/157-1)176-5) 96-0)101-7/112-5}104-3} 95-4) 94-5) 93-2) 88-6] 75-5) 71-8} 71-8 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper), Hints te hae cage. 44 | 63-9] 89-1/154-4)129-4)106-3/101-6)100-6) €9-1] 98-4] 93-7] 93-3] 83-1] 77-4] 74-8. 
V. Tron and its Products....... 39 | 68-9/156-9) 168-4) 128-0) 104-6) 104-5}100-8! 98-3] 93-7} 93-3) 92-9] 88-7| 87-3] 87-1 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their productsa):cfes.ac) - 15 | 98-4)141-9}135-5} 97-0} 97-3)/103-9) 105-7) 94-2} 91-4) 96-9} 95-5} 69-1] 66-3) 66-5. 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Broductsis. 2s ..a. Bee io. s 73 | 56-8) 82-3)112-2/116-6) 107-0) 100-3}100-6)102-5) 92-8] 93-4] 93-4) 89-3] 88-3] 87-3 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- : 
GUCES. FANG. AS: sfo.0 set tae ea 73 | 63-4|118-7)141-5]/117-0}105-4) 99-6)100-9} 98-9} 96-9) 94-9) 94-6] 88-4] 85-3] 84-4. 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9/107-0)140-0)108-0} 95-1] 97-2/103-2) 97-4) 96-0] 94-1} 95-2) 81-7) 74-0} 73-3 
Foods, beverages and to- 
DEKE COU: rh. Danae eels «-agiae 116 | 61-8)119-4/151-0/105-4] 90-2) 97-7|103-1) 99-7] 99-2) 96-6|103-4) 79-9] 65-1] 63-6 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 88 | 62-2) 91-4)126-3)111-4/101-4) 96-5)103-2) 95-8) 93-9} 92-4) 89-8] 82-9] 79-9] 79-8 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4] 131-5} 163-1)112-8) 99-1/104-9]103-2) 97-5) 97-9] 93-6] 94-5} 70-3] 67-4] 66-5 
Producers’ Equipment...... 22 55-1) 80-4/108-6)113-8}104-1) 99-2)/102-7/110-0] ¢4-8] 94-4] 96-2) 91-5) 93-0] 91-1 
Producers’ Materials....... 829 69-1]138-3) 170-4) 112-6) 98-2)/105-5}103-3) 96-1) 98-2] 93-5) 94-3} 67-9] 64-6] 63-8: 
Building and construction ? 
MAterigls:! n-th <a-b- 97 | 67-0)100-9|144-0) 122-8) 108-7|102-9)102-3] 96-8] 95-2} 98-0] 97-4! 84-0] 80-0] 79-5 
Manufacturers’ materials. 232 | 69-5/147-2)176-6)110-2| 95-8/106-2/103-5} ¢5-9] 98-9] 92-5] 93-6] 64-4) 61-2} 60-3 
Classified according to origin— 
Farm— 
Asp iizel ds. 032..<0t tila oat 167 | 58-2}131-3}169-5)103-4) 89-1)/102-3/107-2| 94-9] 95-7) 86-6] 89-6) 59-0] 56-7] 56-6 
Bs Animal ss..2u}. Aaes ein’ « GO | 70-4]129-9}146-6/109-6| 95-5) 100-6) 104-0)101-9}105-1/105-1]106-7} 86-2) 66-9) 64-7 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 62-6) 132-7|/161-4/102-6) 86-6/100-3)105-1} 98-5}103-3] 95-6)102-7| 61-1] 53-0] 52-0 

le Marine? ;.. Bets daiend hte ieee eon 16 64-4/111-1)111-7| 91-6} 91-9) 98-3] 98-3]101-6) 98-0)105-6}104-8] 84-7] 71-5) 71-0 
Phe (ones). 741. de ekbie dala = ees 52 | 63-9} 89-1/154-4)129-4| 106-3] 101-6/100-7| 98-9] 98-3] 93-6} 93-1] 84-9] 77-3] 74-8 
LVeMMaineral sy. asd. Oi. iene: 183 | 67-0}111-3)131-4) 117-6) 105-8}101-6}101-1) 99-4) 91-9] 92-8] 92-2) 84-8) 83-4] 83-1 

All raw (or partly manufactured) 932 | 63-81120-7/155-7/107-5| 94-8/100-81/106-0] ¢8-8/100-3] 94-21 97-6] 66-6] 59-5] 58-6 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
276 | 64-8/127-6)156-8/116-7| 100-5} 103-8/103-0) 97-5} 95-6] 92-6] 92-6] 79-4] 72-9] 71-8 


LAY RI AAs See oD Pt aes 





*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 222) 


milk and bread are the average of quotations 
reported to the Dominion Bureau_of Statistics 
by a number of representative butchers and 
grocers in each. The prices of milk, bread and 
fuel and the rates for rent are reported by the 
correspondents of the LABOUR GAZTTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only ttwenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to imclude over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a mumber of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laumdry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LABOUR GAZETTE: 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1931* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel 
= Food | and | Rent | Cloth-| Sun- All 

Light ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914.... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.... 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dee. 1917.... 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918.... 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920.... 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920.... 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920.... 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920....} 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921.... 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921....; 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921.... 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921:... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922....| 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June ©1922:)..: 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922.... 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dee. 1922... -" 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. .1923.... 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 19230" 3% 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923.... 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Deen41923......:. 146 172 158 164 TA 159 
Mar. 1924.... 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.... 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925.... 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925.... 142 159 158 | 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.... 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926.... 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926.... 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dect 1926.2. 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.... 151 161 156 157 166 157 
Jtne’ 1927. ..% 148 158 156 154 166 155 
‘Sept. 1927.... 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dee. 192%. ie: 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928.... 149 159 156 1Do 166 156 
June 1928); .. 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928.... 152 157 157 157 166 toa 
Dee, 19285:.. 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929.... 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929.... 149 157 158 157 166 156 


Sept. 1929.... 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Deen i929...) 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Mar, 1930...: 159 157 158 155 166 159 
June 1930.... 151 156 160 155 166 157 
Sept. 1930.... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Dec. 1980.... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Jan 1931". 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Feb. 1931.... 129 156 160 142 164 146 
Mar. 1931.... 124 156 160 141 164 145 
April 1931.... 121 155 160 137 164 142 
May 1931.... 116 154 158 137 164 140 
June 1931.... 111 153 158 137 164 138 
July 1931... 110 154 158 131 163. | 7 toe 
Aug. 1931.... 112 153 158 131 163 138 
Sept. 1931.... 109 151 158 127 163 136 
Oe Avo loess 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Nov. 1931.... 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec, 1930. «. - 107 152 158 127 163 135 
PI gmat ROB ett 105 152 158 123 163 133 








*The figures for ‘‘al] items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
18%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


article heavily weighted for this purpose rises or 
falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease ) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climate conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the ex- 
penditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or 1n any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
en that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

Tn March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GazerTe a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living jndex number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
io date at intervals since. The calculation of 
2 comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour GAZETTE, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1919, 
quarterly from 1920 to 1929 and monthly 
since January, 1930. As stated in the above- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 
eroup in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
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other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family 
consumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers of 
electric light rates were 1900, 141-4, 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-°0; 1914, 96:5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64-7; 1931, 64:1. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 


number of electric current costs from 1900 to 


1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1930. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption on the basis of 
figures in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1923, 108-3; 
1924, 105-1; 1925, 101-7; 1926, 100-0; 1927, 
99:0; 1928, 97-1; 1929, 94-6; 1930, 92-3. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 
100-7; 1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 
1921, 143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 
134-6; 1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9; 
1928, 128-5; 1929, 128-0; 1930, 127-6, Natural 
gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 
112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 114-0; 1919, 116-1; 
1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 1922, 163-2; 1923, 
163°0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 179-3; 1926, 172-4; 
1927, 166-9; 1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1; 1980, 
158-8. For the years 1900 to 1913 two index 
numbers of gas costs calculated for the Cost 
of Living Inquiry in 1914-15, have been 
averaged and converted to the base of 1913 


as 100, as follows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 


1902, 125-8; 1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 
120-1; 1906, 107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 
1909, 105-7; 1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 
106-6; 1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices showed little change during the 
month, sirloin steak averaging 25-1 cents per 
pound in January as compared with 25 cents 
in December; rib roast averaging 19 cents per 
pound as compared with 18-9 cents; and 
shoulder roast 13-4 cents per pound as com- 


pared with 13-3 cents. Veal was down from an 
average price of 16 cents per pound in Decem- 
ber to 15-4 cents in January. The price in 
January, 1931, was 22 cents per pound. 
Mutton prices averaged slightly higher at 22-1 
cents per pound as compared with 21:9 cents 
in December. Both fresh and salt pork 
were considerably lower, the former declining 
in the average from 16-6 cents per pound in 
December to 15-9 cents in January, and the 
latter from 18 cents per pound to 17:2 cents. 
The price in January, 1931, was 25-9 cents 
per pound for fresh and 26-3 cents for salt. 
Breakfast bacon was also lower in most 
localities, the price being down in the average 
from 26-2 cents per pound in December to 
24-5 cents in January. Boiled ham was also 
generally lower at an average price of 39:6 
cents per pound in January as compared 
with 42-5 cents in December and 57 cents in 
January, 1931. Lard was down in the average 
from 13 cents per pound to 12-8 cents, 

Eggs were substantially lower in most 
localities, fresh being down in the average 
49-5 cents per dozen in December to 41-8 
cents in January and cooking from 36-7 cents 
per dozen in December to 32-6 cents in Janu- 
ary. Prices in January, 1931, were 50°5 cents 
per dozen for fresh eggs and 40-1 cents for 
cooking. Milk was slightly lower at an average 
price of 10-5 cents per quart. Decreases were 
reported from Hull, Ottawa, Brantford, Galt, 
Regina, Trail and Victoria. Both dairy and 
creamery butter were slightly higher in the 
average, the former being up from 23:7 cents 
per pound in December to 24-4 cents in Janu- 
ary and the latter from 27-2 cents per pound 
to 27-5 cents. Cheese was slightly lower at an 
average price of 22-2 cents per pound as 
compared with 22-5 cents in December and 
29-2 cents in January, 1931. 

Bread was unchanged at an average price 
of 6 cents per pound. Canned vegetables were 
again lower, tomatoes averaging 10-7 cents 
per tin as compared with 11:1 cents in Decem- 
ber and 14-3 cents in January, 1931, peas 
averaging 10-7 cents per tin as compared with 
10-9 cents in December and 13 cents in Janu- 
ary, 1931, and corn averaging 11-5 cents per 
tin as compared with 11-8 cents in December 
and 15 cents in January, 1931. Potatoes were 
slightly higher at an average price of 72:6 
cents per ninety pounds in January as com- 
pared with 69-8 cents in December and $1.25 
in January, 1931. Granulated sugar was 
slightly lower at an average price of 6-1 cents 
per pound. Anthracite coal was little changed 
at an average price of $16.19 per ton. Coke 
was up in the average from $12.26 per ton in 
December to $12.25 in January. No changes 
were reported in rent. 


Fesrvuary, 1932 


Wholesale Prices 

The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices showed little change during the 
month. Quotations for the most part however 
averaged slightly lower than in December. 
No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, was down 
from 60-6 cents per bushel in December to 60 
cents in January. The high price for the 
month was 614 cents per bushel and the low 
58%. In coarse grains western barley was 
down from an average price of 38:4 cents per 
bushel to 87:7 cents, western oats from 30 
cents per bushel to 29-4 cents and flax from 
98-9 cents per bushel to 98-5 cents. Rye was 
slightly higher, averaging 43:6 cents per bushel 
as compared with 42-6 cents in December. 
Flour at Toronto was unchanged at $5.03 per 
barrel, while rolled oats advanced from $2.50 
per ninety pound bag to $2.65. Raw sugar 
at New York was slightly lower at $1.35 per 
ewt. Granulated sugar at Montreal has re- 
mained unchanged for some months at $4.56 
per ewt. Santos coffee at Toronto advanced 
from 15:5 cents per pound to 17 cents. In 
livestock, good steers at Toronto were down 
from $6.04 per hundred pounds to $5.89, while 
veal calves at Toronto advanced from $7.39 
per hundred pounds to $7.81 and at Winnipeg 
from $6.23 per hundred pounds to $6.86. 
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Lambs at Toronto advanced from $6.38 per 
hundred pounds to $7.07 and at Montreal from 
$6.40 per hundred pounds to $6.69. Bacon 
hogs at Toronto also were higher at $5.14 per 
hundred pounds as compared with $4.81 in 
December. Eggs were substantially lower, 
fresh being down at Montreal from 45-6 cents 
per dozen to 31:3 cents and at Toronto from 
40-9 cents per dozen to 28-8 cents. Raw cot- 
ton at New York advanced from 7-6 cents 
per pound to 7°8 cents. The higher price was 
said to be due mainly to a better demand 
from the Orient for American cotton which 
was said to be replacing that from India. The 
decline in raw silk continued, the price at New 
York being down from $3.16 per pound to 
$2.90 (Canadian funds). Newsprint paper was 
down from $2.51 per hundred pounds in car 
lots to $2.31. In iron and steel, automobile 
body plates declined from $3.72 per hundred 
pounds to $3.44 and steel tank plates from 
$1.92-$1.98 per hundred pounds to $1.78-$1.90, 
quoted in Canadian funds. In non-ferrous 
metals, electrolytic copper at Montreal ad- 
vanced from $9.45 per hundred pounds to 
$9.75, copper wire bars from $8.37 per hundred 
pounds to $8.89, and copper wire from 12-3 
cents per pound to 18-5 cents. Tin at Toronto 
was 4% cent per pound higher at 30 cents. 
Western domestic coal was down from $4.20 
per ton at Drumheller to $4 and from $3.50 
per ton at Edmonton to $3.25. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


‘ats following notes give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movements 
of prices in Great Britain and certain other 
countries. The index numbers of the cost of 
living are from official sources unless other- 
wise stated. The authorities for the whole 
sale prices index numbers are named in all 
cases. The latest table showing cost of living 
and wholesale prices index numbers for various 
countries appeared in “Prices in Canada and 
Other Countries, 1931,” issued as a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazette, January, 1931. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 1924 = 100, was 63-7 
for December, a decline of 0°5 per cent for 
the month. With the exception of increases 
in metals and minerals other than coal, all 
groups were included in the decline except 
that there was no change in the miscellaneous 
non-foods group. 

The Statist index number on the base 1867- 
1877 = 100, was 85-4 at the end of December, 


an increase of 2-9 per cent for the month. 
Every group was included in the general ad- 
vance, but the food groups showed the greatest 
advances. 

Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour 
Gazette index number, on the base July, 1914 
= 100, was 147 at January 1, a decline of 0°7 
per cent for the month due to a decrease in 
the food group. There was a seasonal reduc- 
tion in the prices of eggs, partly offset by in- 
creases in the prices of potatoes. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
= 100, was 103-7 for December, a decline of 
2-7 per cent for the month. Every one of the 
16 groups were included in the decline. 

Cost or Livinec—The index number of the 
Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913- 
1914 = 100, was 130-4 for December, a fall of 
1-1 per cent for the month. There was no 
change in rent, but all other groups were lower 
than for November. 
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Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the 
base 1913 = 100 (pre-war currency), was 86:8 
for December, a decline of 1-9 per cent for the 
month. Increases were noted in construction 
materials and miscellaneous vegetable prod- 
ucts, but all other groups showed declines. 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
‘cost of ving, Milan, on the base June, 1927 
= 100, was 80°66 for November, an advance 
of 0-1 per cent for the month. There was a 
slight advance in the food group. 


New Zealand 


-WHoteEsate Priczes—The index number of 
‘the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-1913 = 1000, was 1384 for November, a 
‘decline of 0-1 per cent for the month. With 
the exception of a small increase in foodstuffs 
of vegetable origin and wood and wood prod- 
ucts, all groups were lower than in October. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Priczes—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926 = 
100, was 68-6 for December, a decline of 2°3 
per cent for the month. Nine of the ten 


Amendment of Criminal Code Proposed by 
United Farmers of Alberta 


The United Farmers of Alberta, at their 
24th annual convention, held last month at 
Edmonton, unanimously adopted a resolution 
asking Parliament to repeal the sections of 
the Criminal Code which were enacted in 
1919 in regard to the crime of sedition. The 
resolution proposed that the following quali- 
fying section should be added to the Code:— 

“No one shall be deemed to have a sedi- 
tious intention only because he intends in 
-good faith (a) to show that His Majesty has 
been misled or mistaken in his measures; or 
(b) to point out errors or defects in the gov- 
ernment or constitution of the United King- 
dom or of any part of it, or of Canada, or of 
‘any province thereof, or in either House of 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, or of Can- 
ada, or in any legislation, or in the adminis- 
tration of justice; or to excite His Majesty’s 
subjects to attempt to procure by lawful 
means the alteration of any matter in the 
state; or (c) To point out, in order to their 
removal, matters which are producing or have 
-a tendency to produce feelings of hatred and 
ill-will between different classes of His 
Maijesty’s subjects. 


groups were included in the downward move- 
ment, while the tenth, chemicals and drugs, 
was unchanged. 

Bradstreet’s index number, which is the sums 
total of the prices per pound of 96 commodities 
of common consumption, was $7-5243 at 
February 1, a decline of 2-7 per cent for the 
month. This is the lowest index number 
recorded since July, 1901. The only group 
showing an advance over the previous month 
was breadstuffs; declines were noted in live- 
stock, provisions, fruits, hides and _ leather, 
textiles, metals, oils, naval stores and miscel-. 
laneous commodities; there were no changes 
in coal and coke, building materials and 
chemicals and drugs. 

Dun’s index number of wholesale com- 
modity quotations proportioned to the per 
capita consumption of each of the many 
articles included was $140-344, a fall of 0°24 
per cent for the month. There were decreases 
in breadstuffs, meat, “other food,” and 
clothing, while increases were noted in dairy 
and garden produce, metals and miscellaneous 
commodities. 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923 = 100, was 83-1 for December, a 
fall of one per cent for the month. Slight de- 
clines were recorded in all groups. 


*“* Master Farmers of Canada ” 


The “Master Farmer” movement, which 
originated in the United States in 1925, was 
introduced in Canada in 1929 through the 
agency of the Nor-West Farmer, a farm 
journal of Winnipeg, which recently published 
a souvenir booklet on this subject. The new 
“order” is intended to serve as a means for 
honouring farmers who have achieved distinc- 
tion as farmers, home-builders and citizens. 
Gold medals *are awarded to farmers elected 
for the honour, the selections being made from 
a list of persons whose names are submitted, 
not by themselves, but by their neighbours. 
The selection committee consists of the Minis- 
ter or Deputy Minister of Agriculture of each 
of the four western provinces, professors of 
agriculture and other prominent authorities in 
each province, the editor of the Nor’-West 
Farmer acting on the four committees. In- 
vestigations are made as to the farming activi- 
ties of each person who is nominated, his 
home, the education and training of his child- 
ren, and his contribution to the life of the 
community in which he resides. There are 
now sixteen “ master farmers” in Canada, five 
being in Manitoba, five in Saskatchewan, four 
in Alberta, and two in British Columbia. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1931 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial 
diseases reported by workmen’s compensation 
boards, etc., along with fatal accidents, as well 
as fatalities to persons incidental to the pursuit 
of their occupations) which were recorded in 
the Department as occurring during the 
fourth quarter of 1931, was 246, there being 
101 in October, 83 in November and 62 in 
December. 

The report for the third quarter of 1931 was 
given in the Lasour Gazerre, November, 
page 1269. In the fourth quarter of 1930, 292 
fatal accidents were recorded (Lasour 
Gazettg, February, 1931, page 251). The 
supplementary lists of fatal industrial ac- 
cidents on page 241 contains three fatalities 
for 1930 and 59 for the first three quarters of 
1931. In this series of reports it is the custom 
to record industrial accidents under the dates 
of their occurrence, and fatal industrial 
diseases under the dates on which they prove 
fatal. 

Reports were received from the provincial 
workmen’s compensation boards, the Board 
of Railway Commissioners of Canada, from 
certain other official sources and from the 
correspondents of the Lasour Gazerrs. In- 
formation as to accidents is also secured from 
newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the fourth quarter of 
1931 were as follows: agriculture, 36; logging, 
11; fishing and trapping, 13; mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 48; manufac- 
turing, 22; construction, 49; electric light and 
power, 5; transportation and public utilities, 
49; trade, 5; service, 13. 

Of the mining accidents, 16 were in “metalli- 
ferous mining,” 23 in “coal mining,” 2 in “non- 
metallic mineral mining and quarrying, n.e.s.,” 
and 2 in “structural materials.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 8 were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 5 in 
“saw and planning mill products,” 1 in “wood 
products,” 1 in “pulp, paper and paper pro- 
ducts,” 1 in “printing and publishing,” 3 in 
‘iron, steel and products,” and 3 in “non- 
metallic mineral products.” 

In construction there were 9 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 1 in “railway,” 30 
in “highway and bridge,” and 9 in “miscel- 
laneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 13 fatalities in “steam railways,” 2 in 
“street and electric railways,” 20 in “water 
transportation,” 12 in “local transportation,” 

40648—9 


1 in “storage” and 1 in “telegraphs and tele- 
phones.” 

In trade there were 2 fatalities in “whole- 
sale,” and 3 in “Tetail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 4 were in “public 
administration,” 1 in “recreational,” 4 in 
“custom and repair,” 2 in “personal and 
domestic,” and 2 in “professional establish- 
ments.” 

There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a very large number of lives during 
the period under review. Accidents involving 
the loss of two or more lives were as follows: 

On October 8, two fishermen were drowned 
near Prince Rupert, B.C., when their boat 
struck a rock and foundered; and two fisher- 
men were drowned in Lake Manitoba, Mani- 
toba, on November 17, when their boat was 
swamped in heavy waves. On November 12, 
two hunters were drowned near Michomis, 
Quebec, when their canoe capsized. 

On November 2, two miners at Frood, 
Ontario, were hurled 475 feet down a shaft 
when the cage jammed. On October 2, two 
coal miners were crushed under falling rock 
at Glace Bay, NS. 

Five labourers engaged in highway and 
bridge construction near Pierreville, Quebec, 
were buried under a landslide of earth at an 
excavation on November 9. 

When a schooner foundered and sank on 
October 17, off Bonaventure Island, Gaspe, 
Quebec, the captain and the cook were 
drowned. 

On November 29, a ship captain and a 
steamship lines manager lost their lives in a 
collision of a train with their car at Port 
Arthur, Ontario. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents—The 
supplementary list of accidents occuring dur- 
ing the first three quarters of 1931, to be 
found after the main table of accidents, con- 
tains 59 fatalities, of which 5 were in agri- 
culture, 4 in fishing and trapping, 4 in mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 9 in 
manufacturing, 19 in construction, 2 in electric 
light and power, 9 in transportation and public 
utilities, 3 in trade and 4 in service. One of 
these accidents occurred in January, 3 in 
April, 3 in May, 8 in June, 8 in July, 16 in 
August and 20 in September. 

Concluding the lists is a supplementary list 
of accidents occurring during 1930. This in- 
cludes 3 fatalities, of which 1 was in construc- 
tion and 2 in transportation and public utili- 
ties. Two of these accidents occurred in 
October and one in November. 
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| FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER 
OF 1931 
| Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
| AGRICULTURE AND STOCK- 
; Rarsinc— 
| Farmer’s son.........- Near St. Clements, Ont.....] Oct. 8 16 cinch es pee of fly-wheel of circular saw when 
it exploded. 
}| Parmer Ge h s+ ceike Near Turner Valley, Alta...| “‘ 12 ].......... ier ree on which he wasriding was struck by 
auto. 
iz Warmer: Wokac teas Near Westlock, Alta........ “16 43 |Run over while attempting to stop runaway team 
Parmvhand., sc .0.cnetees Near Brooking, Sask........ eA 17 26 |Overcome by gas while cleaning well. 
|! ATMEL. se eee ee Near Edmonton, Alta....... mele 61 ee by car when it frightened horse he was 
+| eading. 
. Parmeriygstsass stacee Near Pincher Creek, Alta...) “ 19 25 faced when grain tank fell from wagon on steep 
ill. 
] HGPMIOTA Eile srarates Starbuk, Man................ er! 20 20 |Pinned under harrows when they upset. 
| Marner. oaks’ <inrsaiehes ate Ste. Sophie, Que............ ee 4 | 34 |Kicked by horse. Died Oct. 24. 
if ee UNS RE Aces et ee Spee aver ane . eo ratietce on ae fg his Ps oe ae was run over. 
ATMEL: hee sleet ear McLennan, Alta....... inned beneath truck. 
t! arm, hand. .. 3... >. Neer Dra to a ote: és 72 ie ores foun of wagon. Died Oct. 27, 
b| WAPINGE 5. .c ss acttaesersoiis ear KitchenersOnts....-5f 0 20 esas obo ored by : 
i| Farmer’s son.......... St. Gervais, Que............ ‘a 29 17 |Struck by log falling from cart. 
| Parmer) oF s/he neh ae os Near Nairn Centre, Ont.....| Nov. 2 29 |Shot in mistake for moose. 
4 PPMFesher es: sence cea. Kettleby, Ont.............. cs 3 25 |Fell from door of barn. Died Nov. 4. 
i Market gardener....... Fort Garry, Man............ ue 3 60 |Collision of switch engine with his truck. 
{ Farmer. . een he Nolan’s Corners, Ont........ De lesveretete siete Accidental discharge of his gun. 
Rancher’s son......... Horsefly River, B.C........ 11 17 |Broke through ice and was drowned. 
| Farm hand............ Near Brockville, Ont....... nen 12 27 |Mangled by faulty charge while blasting rocks. 
i} Died Nov. 16. 
| 5 
Raritier. Jy). annexes Near Souris, Man........... head) 35 |Kicked by horse. Died Nov. 14. 
Farm hand.....¢..s.0: Near Bishop’s Mills, Ont....| “ 12 27 |Injured while blasting rock. Died Nov. 15. 
i Rancher .047.cuescester Near Westbank, B.C........ “14 | about 45 | Killed while blasting stumps. 
| Warmer.) tese sca: Near Wingham, Ont........ . PRPS Sere peers Fell from his wagon. 
| about 
i Marmioritnde: oe deena: Near Chatham, Ont........ Nov. 25 49 |Injured when his team ran away. Died]Dec{24. 
j Barmergs io. se loves Prince George, B.C......... me. Ph alt ae Fell from load of wood and dragged_by team. 
| Ov. 
| Farmer: tis igi. «eh. Turner Valley, Alta......... Be DO Erk A: Tree fell on him. 
) UP ATTNVORS 5 xtsctoyet conic ols ecetee> SHEA NG SONG eerie sss oye Dec. 3 68 |Fell from wagon. 
| WarmMer.: f sors sts siete: Sasi Siu Aga ef - Weir Fh oe hig presen. Died Dec. 5. 
i Parmer eyiue. cies sales ear Lanark, Ont............] “ acked by bull. 
i Warmer siewace. ticlece nes Near Westlock, Alta........ 2 8 a Injured when auto struck his sleigh. Died Dec.12 
Po ee ete eee 40 |... \ell on bseme, 
| Farmers: c:.casiwee +s « Near Cargill, Ont...,....... ee 10 28 |Crushed under log. 
i Teamster.............. Fredericton, N.B........... an it ee ee Train struck his hay-laden wagon. 
j abou 
PATINETY cece eae cle cee Near Capreol, Ont.......... Dec. 14 67 |Injured when his team ran away. Died Dee. 15. 
i (armercs sas osisiels «sets Near Pense, Sask........... Dec. 15 30 a ae against tractor when sleeve caught in 
: elt. 
} 
| Logeine— 
| Chaser............000- Half-Way River, B.C....... Oct. 1 24 |Struck by sky line when it broke. 
| Rigging Slinger........ Bloedel, B.C. aint. tei. «7/6 6 30 |Struck by sapling. 
I L r Cartwright Bay, B.C s 6 29 |Slipped and fell 30 feet 
ern ee ......{Preston Township, Ont. docs. 9 21 Btreee by falling tree. : 
| Moezeries fine Gases oe Kitsaway Island, B.C....... ea i 53 |Struck by falling tree. 
TOP Pele is cress <p oyun 2 Gambier Island, B.C....... Noy. 3 58 |Struck by falling tree. 
| Povulas) Ca Nn ea Butewnlet B.C i. see ve ses “ 7 45 |Struck by log when it jumped chute. 
Baller. juietett «cttactart Near Laval, Que............ . 8 30 |Struck by falling branch. 
Farmer’s son.......... Lac Ste. Marie, Que......... 14 14 |Crushed under logs falling from wagon. 
GADOULCEC.n ee straints Algonquin Park, Ont........ nas he Bree Struck by falling tree, fractured skull. 
abou 
LOPBON. of ode'> uo dinaainee Near Likely, B-C.....;...:. Dec. 21 45 |Tree fell on him, 
FisHING AND TRAPPING— 
eicbere Ss Skates ae Been ale RG ree Oct i a hae from soeny and was drowned. 
ISRETIOAN «iiss teisinle oe etit Rocher, N.B.......... 7 ruck by lightning. 
Fisherman............ Near Prince Rupert, B.C....| “ 8 { WaRias che pp eho oe their boat struck a rock and 
SP ishOrmiansncseh ce ce) | Emer Pee oe eas oundered. 
Fisherman............. East Tracadie, a eal Bryson ce 20 32 |Drowned from motor boat when it foundered. 
Fisherman............. Saint John, N.B............ Nov. 5 44 \Fell from motor boat and was drowned. 
PLUHEEDS: .Gs wcrsre a eettys Near Michomis, Que........ om 2 A: Drowned when canoe capsized. 
ELUnter saccade serssers 
Fisherman............ Lake Manitoba, Man........ ee dy 4 Drowned when boat swamped in heavy waves. 
Fisherman, achisge: osc 
Cook for trappers...... MEA WAKO rs asso ckulese se 2 eet ol SE ra a a Fell from wagon. Died Nov. 19. 
PPTAPPer!k die. seis Ae «rth Near St. Honore, Que....... ane ia Bi chats Drowned when sled broke through ice. 
abou 
\ Trapper. 24 as let's ole Lac Outachiway, Que....... Dec. 6 19 |Broke through ice and was drowned. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER 
OF 1931—Continued 





Trade or Industry Locality Cause of Fatality 


Minina, NoN-FERROUS, 
SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING— 
















































Metalliferous Mining— 
POTCMAN 60.6.6 boc ses Timmins, roan Seed. PEReee | Silicosis. First laid off April 30, 1929. 
WMERCL op: epstoesd cele «6.4 Near Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.. Caught in machine belt. 


Silicosis. First laid off ‘Aug. 23, 1926. 

Crushed by fall of rock. 

Gassed in mine. 

Silicosis. First laid off Aug. 19, 1928. 

Fell 300 feet down chute. 

Fell down stope. Died Nov. 5. 

Hurled 475 feet down shaft when cage jammed. 


Fell 80 feet down stope. 

Broke through ice and was drowned. 
Struck on head by falling rock. 
Silicosis. First laid off Jan. 28, 1929. 
Fell 200 feet down stope. 

Struck by falling tree. 


South Porcupine, Ont....... 
Kimberley, B.C............ 
VopAMVOX 1 Barons cee tiks oe oe 
Pel LE TOO, Oltar oneccie cst sas es 


.| Kirkland Lake, Ont......... 
Ross Lake, Man............ 
Howey Mine, Ont........... 
MimmMiInswODts so... feo s5 5 
Flin Flon, Man.............. 
Williams Lake, B.C......... 





Minott coe ucss ak Clover Bar, Alta............ Crushed between timber and car. Died Dec. 13. 
ae eA } Glace Bay, N.S............- Crushed under falling rock. 
ANOT AS sracs Wasi 
IMINO: suisse ssc East Coulee, Alta........... Crushed by falling rock. 
Mineigiec ais cee oie Nanaimo; bere ence anaes ise se Crushed by fall of rock. 
MEINCT ssc tains screens New Waterford, N.S........ Crushed under fall of stone. 
MEIN OD irsicitisstss: o sual tao Wayne. Alta cccs ss sutencs sh Injured by rock slide. 
Miner’. 2020 eee Near Lethbridge, Alta...... Crushed in mine shaft. 
Coal trimmer........ Sydney, N.S Se ee ote.n ae ote Slipped and fell between pier and steamer and 
was drowned. 
Miner..:2 <7 des fee oe Near Viceroy, Sask......... Smothered by cave-in of earth in mine, 
Miners eons oe. Mountain Park, Alta........ Caught between car and timber. Died Nov. 13. 
WMINOL noe apis cutee. Near Daysland, Alta........ Crushed under falling rock. 
Miner, nese. Beis. 2. Near Minto, N.B............ Crushed by falling mud and rock, 
1%, Bayes oy eae Vee aay 2 Glace Bay, N.S............- Crushed by fall of coal. 
(MERON ross» co asasiays caterer New Waterford, N.S........ Crushed between coal box and prop. 
Mine driver.......... Midlandvale, Alta.......... Crushed when he fell off loaded car. 
Mine driver.......... Drumheller, Alta........... Struck by falling timber in mine. Died Nov. 29. 
Miner ?$ 5.47903) . a2 Princeton, B.C.............. Crushed between cars and roof. Died Dec. 7. 
Mine? a5.trivoece cence Near Taber, Alta........... 4 Crushed under fall of rock. 
IMGNGY. couaers state o's Near Bassano, Alta......... Crushed by fall of rock. 
PDI BORMAN neemes es Cumberland, B.C........... 9 | Run over by trip of cars. 
Manet itis asscinis sce sors Sydney Mines Dist., N.S.... Fell from face of mine. 
Carpenter........... Springhill, N95. ...04+ 92> > Crushed between two cars. 


Non-Metallic Mineral 
Mining and Quarry- 


ing (n.e.8.)— 
Manet sec cas oaainsee Broughton, Que:............ ; Buried under cave-in of earth in asbestos mine. 
Driller fee wees es Granite Falls, B.C.......... Struck by sliding rock. 


Structural materials— 5 
Gravel pit worker...| Near Peterborough, Ont.... Crushed in elevator shaft. 
Quarry worker....... Stonewall, Man............. re Run over by railway truck at quarry. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, Drink 
and Tobacco— 


Head miller........ Eganville, Ont..........0.... 4 Electrocuted. 

Mill worker......... 

Worker with Dehy- |Vernon, B.C...............-- Crushed and smothered by apples when bin 
drating Co. above him collapsed. 

pees driver for flour|Preeceville, Sask............ F Truck overturned. Died Nov. 8. 

Truck ‘driver for flour| London, Ont.............-.- Train struck his truck. 
mill. 

Worker with flour|Eden, Man.................. Wy Clothing became caught in elevator shaft. 
mills company. 

Asst. millwright.....| Near Fort William, Ont..... 3 Fell into river and was drowned. 

Worker at chopping Fordwich, Ontier!..3.....'. ee Drowned while clearing logs from sluices. 
mi 

Saw and Planing Mill 

Products— 

Mill worker.......... Ste. Luc de Matane, Que.. Drawn into circular saw when glove became 

caught in hook. 

Saw operator........ Marlboro. vAlta: cts. .2-..> +1 Struck on head by slab hurled from saw. 

Lumber piler........ Great Central Lakes, B.C.. Fell from lumber pile. 

Mill worker.........- Vernon) Bi Gis eens oes ole Struck by log falling from truck. 


Saw operator........ Southampton Onterw: sve. fo = CPA cles owinke Struck by pieces of circular saw when it broke. 


- 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER 
OF 1931—Continued 


Trade or Industry BES Locality Cause of Fatality 


—— 





MANvuFAcTURING—Con. 
Wood Products— 
Box maker. ......... 












Winnipeg, Man.............. a when sleeve caught in gear. Died, Dec. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Mill worker.......... 




























hawiuquerOuewtie. et kk... : Fell 20 feet from swinging post to cement floor. 


Printing and Publishing- 
Wet machine oper- 
ator. 


Three Rivers, Que......... Hand caught in rolls of machine. Died Nov. 5. 


Tron, Steel and Producis- 


GGL... 3x5. Seats Toronto, Ont: 02.55 6.0m. « es pa leg caught under steel plate. Died 
ov. 17. 
Carpenter........... Lachine; Quei..inc. os ess. ; Crushed beneath truck of freight car. 
Foundry worker..... Winnipeg, Man.............. : Caught in machinery belt. 
Non-Metallic Mineral i 
Products— 
Manager at oil plant.}Winnipeg, Man.............. Explosion at plant. Died Nov. 1. 
Foreman at  brick/Boischatel, Que............. F Struck on head by belt when it broke. Died 
plant. Nov. 29. 
Teamster for gas/Toronto, Ont................ : Thrown under wheels of coal wagon when horse 
company. bolted. Died Dee. 5. 
ConsTRUCTION— 


Buildings and Structures 





Contractor....29.688 Montreal, Que....:.:........ ; Struck by tow rope and fell striking head against 
. eam. 

Labourer... .: asta Quebechi@uere. We. ic... >. Struck by falling stone. 

Carpenter........... Copper Cliff, Ont........... Partition fell on him. Died Oct. 16. 

Labourer. .. tiie Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... Hiprtroauses by power line knocked down by 
alling tree. 

Workman............ Terontes Ont oat... Struck by falling beam which slipped from hoist. 
Died Oct. 26. 

Steel worker......... Halifax WNuS) eat asst. : Fell 30 feet from gas tank. 

Plumbery.:..2..2...- Montreal, Que. voi)... cos... Struck by plank, Died Nov. 18. 

Sheet metal worker..|St. Vallier, Que vee Fell 45 feet from roof of church. 

Workman............ Montreal, Que............... Staines while unloading heavy stone. Died 
an. 19. 

Railway— 


Fell from cliff. 
gang. 


Highway and Bridge— 


Mabourer:.cc. 25 « sence Near Point Fortune, Que.... Crushed under wheels of truck. 
abourer.+.0c.s «ces amiltonnOnt. cas acu. Buried under cave-in of gravel. 
Bridgeworker........ Doronto, Ont) 200.85. 80... Fell from bridge. 
(400) Paes oa eas ae Ibachine, Quel. i.esi05.. 06... nivek Fy: pile of angles falling from lorry. Died 
ov. 17. 
RAMDOUPOT a, i0\45 eRe Goat-Fell, B.C.............. Struck by blasted stump. 
Druckidriver, .. ..00e Near Regina, Sask.......... Injured when gravel truck overturned. 
Relief worker........ Powell River, B.C.......... Fell from truck. 


Near Keewatin, Ont........ 
Near Paris, Ont............. 
Near Brockville, Ont....... 
Rigaud; Queer tikes: 


Road worker........ 
Road worker........ 


Near Bonnyville, Alta...... 
Beaverton) Onti tis: ......¢. 


Truck driver........ 


Crushed under overturned truck. Died Oct. 24. 
‘Tractor grader oper- 


Slipped while adjusting carburetor of tractor 


ator. while in operation. Died Nov. 4. 
Workers. ce 6ccses ee Wastsvionic, One... .achicias Run over by truck. 
Bridge worker....... VSlCOUvVer iD. C.Ai65 fol ose Struck by falling brace of bridge. 
HOnemianices ieiccn ie Gravenhurst, Ont........... Run over by lorry. 
Road worker........ Near Hope, B.C............ Fell into river and was drowned. 


Near Pembroke, Ont....... Thrown under track when he attempted to 


jump on. 


Road worker........ 


Labourer... 00.05. «s 
eed s semisisie eee 

BOGUERT «45 cn. oa ve 
Labourer.........--. [Near Buried by landslide of earth at excavation. 
Laboure®. 420s. 00 | Pierreville, Que.......... ; 
Labourer............ Cole Harbour, N.S.......... Paed under cave-in at gravel pit. Died Noy. 
Labourer............ Moncton, N.B............4. Buried under, caveanwt carb Ales 
Labourer. (20+. s+ Boxsboint, NS ios 5.85... | |Buried under cave-in of earth and rock. 
Labourer? A ee Near Kenora, Ont........... Strained while lifting large rock, hernia. Died 


3 Dec. 14. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER 
OF 1931—Continued 








Trade or Industry Locality 
ConstRuUCTION—Con. 
Highway and Bridge— 
Concluded 
Worker in sand pit...| Near St. Casimir, Que...... 
Truck driver........ Mahone Bay, N.S........... 
Road worker........ Near Fort William, Ont..... 
Miscellaneous— 
Dredge worker...... Chicoutimi, Que............ 


Labourer on power|Near Buckingham, Que..... 


development. 


Worker on sewer con-| Near Bridgeburg, Ont....... 


struction. 


Worker on telephone}Treherne, Man.............. 


line construction. 


Worker on sewer tun-|Montreal, Que............... 


nel construction. 


Worker on dam con-|Calgary, Alta............... 
struction. 

Worker on sewer con-| Ottawa, Ont..............]-- 
struction. 

Worker on dam con-|Victoria Island, Ont......... 
struction. 

Watchman on sewer|Winnipeg, Man.............. 
construction. 


Esc ric Light AND 


OWER— 
PAROMIAN 00... oeisisiss bs Montreal, Que. :....6..0086. > 
PINCNIAN, soe. 5 sense’: Rimouski, Quewh..255.245-: 


company 
Mabouren ee ..csecccec Auroras Ont osteo vee es 
Truck drivetick 2... sad: Near Moncton, N.B......... 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Utiitizs— 
Steam Railways— 


Switchman.......... Fort William, Ont........... 
Car inspector........ Trenton; Ont... .2cc2aees 
MEN DOUTCIO ceirs fee sales Mivrte BS Oe Ne Shad § os 
Bingineer sc s..6 cesses HannasA ltataaecectocieds 24 
Bridgeman.......... Yale; B.C. cospiucstectisncits5 
Fireman........5./.5. Near Saskatoon, Sask....... 
Carman. Pies es. Tachereau, Que............. 
Fitter’s helper....... Dauphin Mane isnhecss 
Section foreman..... Near Port Credit, Ont...... 
Section foreman..... Fancy Bi Cuan. sa ..cnieeen ie 
Sectionman.......... Holland, Man........:..0%-3 
Railway worker..... Near Three Rivers, Que.... 
Conductor.....55 sas Cut Knife Station, Sask..... 
Street and Electric 
ailways— 
Switchman.......... Montreal, Ques ..cc-. cacch- 


Water Transportation— 


SLEVEROTOs, a. . sss Fort William, Ont........... 
Worker on tug....... Lachine; ,Que:s3: tans ee 
Engineer.............|Okanagan Falls, B.C........ 


Captain of ‘eed Off Bonaventure Island, 


Cook Ls ot aspe, Que. 
Engineer on motor 
boat. 


Canal caretaker...... 


Pumpman on barge..|Cornwall, Ont............... 
Owner of schooner...| Near Chester, N.S.......... 


EP TGOUNAI risatsl seeds «3 Toronto, Onbis ENas isckabice 
SORT ATIM oi. oni ocepsvts Off Vancouver, B.C......... 
Deeckhandie-siaasiox 3 Lake Euron, Ont. 2 hiss h is 
Longshoreman....... PorteAdberniab. C..n5 cen bos 


40648—10 


Richmond, Ques... occawsshes « 


Winnipes,, Manes: asaeickl & 


forrisburg, Ont......... pr 


Date 


23 


. 14 


Co Or 


Age 


see esecnee 


Cause of Fatality 


Buried under cave-in in sand pit. 

Train struck his truck. 

Fell from running board of car while riding to 
camp from work. 


Fell into river and drowned while trying to secure 
dredge mooring. 

Car load of rock fell on him, fracturing spine 
Died Oct. 12. 

Fell from truck and was run over. 

Fell from pole. 

Buried under cave-in of sand. 

Fell into concrete hole. Died Dec. 12. 

Crushed under rock and sand when pile collapsed. 

Crushed between two cars. 


Struck by truck. 


Fell from pole. Died Oct. 19, 
Struck by falling pole. 


9 |Electrocuted while repairing light standard. 


eee eereeee 


so on which he was working fell. Died Nov. 
Electrocuted when he came in contact with 
charged cable. 


Run over by switch engine. 

Crushed under wheels of engine. 

Fell 20 feet from bridge. Died Oct. 20. 

Struck by train. 

Pile driver turned over on him. 

Scalded when train was derailed. Died Nov. 1. 
Fell and leg was run over by car. Died Nov. 17 
Struck by train. 

Struck by train. 

Struck by train. 

Collision of his hand car with a school van. 
Train struck hand car on which he was riding. 
Slipped and fell beneath wheels of train. 


Struck by auto. 
Collision of two speeders. 


Fell from dock and was drowned. 
Drowned when boat sank. 


Bruised finger—blood poisoning. Died Dec. 8. 


0\|Drowned when schooner foundered and sank. 


weet eee 


Ce ee ere 


Burned by explosion on boat. Died Oct. 24. 

Struck by handle of lock gate windlass when 
ratchet catch broke. Died Oct. 25. 

Fell into oil hold and was drowned. 

Thrown overboard when caught in chain and was 
drowned. 

Fell into hold of ship. 

Fell overboard and was drowned. 

Fell into water and was drowned from landing 


boom. 
Fell down hold of ship. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER 
OF 1931—Concluded 





























































| Trade or Industry Locality Cause of Fatality 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
uBiic Uriirizs— 
Concluded 
Water Transportation — 
Concluded ; 
Deckhand........... Near Cornwall, Ont......... Dragged into canal and drowned when rope which 
he threw caught in propeller. 
Electrician.......... Montreal, Que......:........ Electrocuted while repairing power wire. 
Longshoreman....... Montreal, Que............... Fell 20 feet. Died Nov. 29. 
Ship captain........ : h 
Steamship lines Port Arthur, Ont. 5.3... Train struck their car. 
manager. E , 
Watchman on dredge|Montreal, Que.............. : Fell into river and was drowned. 
Stevedore........... iverpool, N.S...:.......... Fell from trestle while fleeing from car of burning 


sulphur. 
Local Transportation— 


Taxi driver.......... Toronto, Onty.25 2 A : Injured in auto crash. Died Oct. 12. 
CK driver... see) Lethbridge, Alta............ mi Collision of street car with his truck. 
ruck: driver ice icues Near Sydney, N.S.......... Train struck his truck. 
Teamsters Winnipeg, Man... so .csce) so. ; (tse! beneath wheels of wagon when horses 
olted. 7 
Furniture mover.....]Verdun, Que................ Crushed against telephone post while standing on 


running board of auto. Died Nov. 9. 


Truck driver’s helper 


Near Baillieboro, Ont....... 20 [Injured when truck left road. 
Wagon driver........ 


Montreal, Clie. ee Thrown from wagon when struck by motorcycle. 


Died Nov. 4. 
Truck driver........ Three Rivers, Que.......... Collision of auto. with his truck. 
Truck driver........ Roxton Falls, Que........... Injured when truck upset on him. 
Truck driver........ Near Dauphin, Man Carbon monoxide poisoning in cab of truck. 
EG Ac) ae Re ie Hunterville, ‘Ont. .:.2...4... Fell from car with culverts when cable was 
loosened. Died Dee. 11. 
Motor cyclist for de-}Vancouver, B.C............. 2 |Struck by street car. Died Dee. 30. 
livery company. 
torage— ‘ 
Grain agent at eleva-|Moosehorn, Man............ . Injured when engine back fired. Died Nov. 11. 
tor. 
Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones— 
Lineman............. Treherne, Man.............. ? Fell with pole when it broke. Died Nov. 6. 
TRADE— 
Wholesale— : 
Merehant sk stress 54 Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... : Slipped on icy pier, striking head, and was 
drowned. 
Tobacco salesman.../Calgary, Alta............... Car accident, following heart attack. 
Retail— 
Worker in coal yard. |Quebec, Que................ A Hlectrocuted in moving electrical coal loading 
_ machinery. 
sees station em- |Ottawa, Ont................ Shot by hold-up man. Died Dec. 14. 
ployee. 
Malina ies... sss. Toronto, Onis, 6.4 6, & Crushed under his wagon when it upset on slippery 
road. 
SERVICE— 


Public Administration— 


Driver for Govern- |Toronto, Ont 


Peres rece re eeeer 


Fell from wagon to pavement when horse started, 


ment dept. fractured skull. Died Oct. 15. 
Police chief...:.... Near Strathroy, Ont........ Fell from truck, fracturing skull. 
Constable........... Sudbury Outs... ca... Slain while on duty. 

Municipal labourer...|Langley, B.C............... Struck by falling tree. 


Recreational— 


Toronto, Ont Injured when his mount fell. 


Oreos eee reer ene 


Custom and Repair— 
Garage helper....... WindsorsOnt.7 ceo, fe 

Abbotstord, BuO... 55+ sas. 

Englehart, ‘Ont.............. 


Crushed under auto when it fell from blocks 
while being repaired. Died Oct. 17. 

Struck by car while wrecking car. 

Train struck his truck, 


Garage mechanic.... 

Truck driver for 
garage. 

Furnaceman at gar- 


Longueuil, Que.............. Furnace explosion. 


Montreal, ‘Ques. 20 802.2). 


Carbon monoxide poisoning in garage. 
.|Toronto, Ont 


Struck down by men who refused to pay bill. 


a ee ey 


Professional Establish- 
menis— 
Janitor for school....]Hampton, P.E.I 


Fell 18 feet from window. 
Pathologist.......... 


Foes during autopsy on murdered man, Died 
ec. 29. 


es 


Edmonton, Alta............ 


= 


= ee ei 


oo 


var A: 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LISTS OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 
DURING THE FIRST THREE QUARTERS OF 1931 








Trade or Industry Locality Date 
AGRICULTURE AND StocK- 
RAISING— 
Parmer ete e he Sandy Lake, Man........... July 31 
Mower yes, vices. sheee Near Newdale, Man........ ug. 1 
Elevator operator...... Winnipes *Mfane’ co eua te... i 6 
Farmer................]Near East Selkirk, Man.....) “ 17 
Farmer................|Portage la Prairie, Man..... 6 
FisHING AND TRAPPING— 
ha bounetd.. ctsecrustec Sellink,Matisy....p twee hieiss June 6 
Pisherman.. 656. ous. Off Dundarave, B.C......... Sept. 13 
Fisherman............ Near Prince Rupert, B.C...| “ 21 
Hiehipaeker.,ie ese LeRoy Bay, B.C... koe ss ~ 1528 
Minine, Non-FeRRoUs, 
SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING— 
Metalliferous Mining— 
PAIGE akc es ote aa Sherridon; Mans. 2 oe he. April 25 
BUDGE, Bae Merce st Schumacher, Ont........... July 6 
LN WIST Sy pute 0s eupee eran Win Pion, Mites: wee a. ac ee) 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Mining and Quarry- 
ing (n.eé.8.)— 
Pabourers.. 2.0... Blubber Bay, B.C.......... Sept. 19 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, Drink 
and Tobacco— 
Electrician with to |Granby, Que................ July 4 
bacco mfrs. 
Textiles and Clothing— 
Labourer in cotton |Cornwail, Ont.............. Sept. 30 
mill. 
Saw and Planing Mill 
Producits— ‘ 
Sawyer. 200. oo Grandview, Mani. 00002. .00%. April 28 
Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Paintertset ee Three Rivers, Que.......... Aug. 13 
Electrician’s helper. .|Clarke City, Que........... June 25 
Iron, Steel and Products- 
Labourer at tube and] Montreal, Que............... Sept. 29 
steel products plant 
Non-Ferrous Metal 
Products— 
Truck driver for mo-| Hamilton, Ont.............. May 18 
tor factory. 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Preducts— 
Labourer at asphalt} Montreal, Que..............- Sept. 22 
plant. 
Chemical and Allied 
Products— 
Labourer at chemical] Montreal, Que............... Aug. 10 
factory. 
ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures 
PEE 8 cad » dh Montreal, Que.iui» sack + anes Aug. 13 
PBTICKIAVER oon on recone Notre Dame de Lourdes,| Sept. 8 
Que. 
Pabourer(.27.2%. 2 Port Colborne, Ont........ ehtesti~ 1 30 
Railway— 
Labourer......<+<+0- Mile 213, H. B. Rly., Man...| May 27 
Highway and Bridge— 
Esabovurens- Syed... Rapide Blanc, Que.......... June 30 
NeavOnrote: stat whee. Grande Baie, Que........... 30 
Nea bouretacte-. 2. 2 St. Elie d’Orford, Que ..... Aug. 12 
BE OUROT cesta fc =: Rock Forest, Que.........-- Ss 20 
TabOureP kn. basher - Montreal’, Qué... ea0341 2: 20 
Caisson worker...... GasnerBay, Que... .-as.b. wa: Sept 4 
Pabourers. gorcdident - Beekett, @Queiv ease « ‘ ., 9 
a OUkers © sicccic week Hone; B. © vswestetity he +s 


re ee 


22 


50 


48 


42 


30 
64 


27 


29 


49 


52 


ee 








Cause of Fatality 





Team ran away. 

Team ran away. 

Caught in machinery. 

Struck by lightning. 

Struck by belt when it slipped off separator. 


Fell through open hatch in top of freezer room; 
fractured skull. 
Drowned when boat capsized. 


Fell overboard and was drowned. 
Drowned when boat was lost in storm. 


Drilled into missed hole; explosion. 
Silicosis. First laid off, April 25, 1931. 
Fell 35 feet down raise. 


Jammed against yoke block and shovel boom. 
Died Novy. 16. 


Struck in chest when engine back-fired while 
cranking engine. Died July 11. 


Poisoned from working in dye house. Died 


Oct: 2: 
Struck by plank when it caught in saw. Died 
May 1. 


Internal hemorrhage. : 
Fell when pole on which he was working broke. 


Blood poisoning from handling coils of wire. 
Died Oct. 10. 


Struck by falling piece of metal. Died Nov. 12. 


Overcome with heat while working in boiler 
room. 


Burned when clothing caught on fire. Died 
Aug, 11. 


Fell from scaffold. 
Fell from scaffold. Died Nov. 1. 


Thrown from scaffold when rope slipped. 
Discharge of rifle caused by sudden stop of train. 


Internal injuries. 

Buried under sand. ‘ 

Injured by dynamite explosion. 

Fell from wagon. Died Aug. 22. 

Crushed by earth and clay falling from roof of 
tunnel. Died Dec. 2. 

Drowned. : 

Kicked by horse. Died Oct. 20. 

Struck by blasted root, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LISTS OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 
DURING THE FIRST THREE QUARTERS OF 1931—Concluded 








Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 





MaNnvurFACTURING—Con. 


Miscellaneous— y 
Labourer on power|Beauharnois, Que........... July 7 32 |Fell down gate guide hole to cement flooring. 
development. 
Labourer on power|St. Louis de Gonzague, Que.| “ 24 30 |Electrocuted. 
development. 
Driver on harbour|Chicoutimi, Que............ Aug. 28 16 |Buried under earth. 
construction. 
Driller’s helper on|Shawinigan Falls, Que ..... oe LES 40 |Explosion. 
dam construction. 
Labourer on wharf|St. John, N.B............... Sept. 4 51 |Fell from pier. Died Sept. 5. 
construction. 
Powderman on power] Roberval, Que.............. “3 9 47 |Explosion. 
development. 
Timber acaler onjSt. John, N.B............... S28 72 \Fell from trestle. 
wharf construction. 


Exrecrric LicgHt AND 


Lanemranes, 00666 cima Campbellton, N.B.......... Be ee Electrocuted. , ; 
Troubleman........... Quebec, Ques ias vert. os: a 35 |Injured by fail after receiving electric shock while 
A working on switch. Died Aug. 29. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousiic Urmities— 
Steam Railways— 


Switchman.......... Winniper wlan ee), . ce fa) May 5 50 |Injured when run over by car on Sept. 14, 1918. 

iLabourer2e f.se Goan INorwoods Out tore ssahe.2%5 Sept. 11 19 |Fell between platform and moving train when he 
jumped from train. 

(DRGININGN vec cea ater Sidamous,-BCsscosecetsces poe 3421 32 |Thrown from car and was run over when he 


struck switch stand. 
Water Transportation— 


abouretingtad pases Ottawa River, Que.......... June 27 32 ee and struck his head on rock. Died 
une 28. 
Fireman with con-|Three Rivers, Que.......... July 13 20 |Drowned. 
tractors. : ' 
Stevedore........... Montreal, Que.jjiccsc.sse0se: Sept. 21 21 |Bales of pulp feil on him while working on ship. 
Died Oct. 12. 


Local Transportatton— : 
Freight handler for|Winnipeg, Man.............. Jan. 


1 49 |Injured when unloading steel shafts from wagon 
cartage company. to truck, hernia. Died Dec. 23. 
Stableman:. esfwsew <% Saskatoon, Sask............ Aug. 8 74 |Trampled by bolting team. Died Aug. 10. 
Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones— 
Messenger........... Montrealj Ques. tnczssi 0s June 17 47 |Struck by motorcycle. Died July 30. 
TRADE— : 
Wholesale— 
Salesman with plow|Winnipeg, Man.............. Aug. 6 19 |Crushed in elevator accident. Died Aug. 8. 
company 
Retail— 
Labourer with coal]/Rennie, Man................ April 4 30 |Crushed under cave-in of mass of coal. 
contractor. 
Worker in store...... Winnipeg # Man kd nce. oe. Aug. 10 24 |Crushed in elevator when loaded wagon slipped. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Labourer at park....|Montreal, Que............... July 14 45 |Sunstroke. Died Sept. 7. 
Labourer deem <okiit Beaconsfield, Que........... Aug. 12 36 {Struck by train. 
Night watchman....|Montreal, Que............... Sept. 5 78 |Internal injuries. Died Sept. 9. 
Personal and Domestic— 
Charwoman......... Montreal,/Que:; ..jsssesid. . ve, 124 78 |Fell down stairs, fractured skull. Died Oct. 3. 





SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 














1930 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
ConstTRUCTION— re 
Buildings and Structures 
Paboumer.... 4.5 awe Orillia gOn tite ..ctic eek aor Nov. 26 58 |Brick fell on toe, gangrene. Died Oct. 10, 1931. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuic Utmiris— 
Steam Railways— 
Boilermaker......... Brockvyillov@nt:...-....4-... Oct.i''s 55 |Hand caught in grates of engine, infection. Died 


Dec. 7, 1931. 
Water Transportation— ‘ 
Longshoreman....... Vancouver, B.C............. Oct. 27 60 |Slipped on edge of dock between car and ship; 


died Nov. 6 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Status of Compensation Board in Claims 
on Bankrupt Estate 


The question arose in the British Columbia 
Courts whether debts of a bankrupt estate to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board on 
assessment dues had a priority in the distri- 
bution of the assets of the debtor. Claim for 
priority was made by the holder of a blanket 
mortgage on the property of the bankrupt, but 
the Board disputed this claim, alleging that 
section 46 of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act conferred priority on the Board. Section 
46 reads as follows:— 

46. Notwithstanding anything contained in 
any other Act, the amount due to the Board 
by an employer upon any assessment made 
under this Act, or in respect of any amount 
which the employer is required to pay to the 
Board under any of its provisions, or upon any 
judgment therefor, shall have priority over all 
liens, charges, or mortgages of every person, 
whenever created or to be created, with respect 
to the property, real, personal, or mixed, used 
in or in connection with or produced in or by 
the industry with respect to which the employer 
was assessed or the amount became payable, 
excepting liens for wages due to workmen by 
their employer. : 

In the Court of first hearing Judge D. A. 
McDonald held that under section 46 (above), 
coupled with section 125 of the Bankruptcy 
Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
chapter 11) the Board was entitled to priority 
over the plaintiff. Section 125 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act reads as follows:— 

125. Nothing in the four last preceding sec- 
tions shall interfere with the collection of any 
taxes, rates, or assessments payable by or levied 
or imposed upon the debtor or upon any prop- 
erty of the debtor under any law of the 
Dominion, or of the province wherein such 
property is situate, or in which the debtor 
resides, nor prejudice or affect any lien or 
charge in respect of such property created by 
any such laws. 

Moreover, section 121 of the Bankruptcy 
Act provides that— 

In the distribution of the property of the 
bankrupt or authorized assignor, there shall be 
paid in the following order of priority:—(The 
first and second subsections omitted). 

Thirdly, all wages, salaries, commissions or 
compensation of any clerk, servant, travelling 
salesman, labourer or workman in respect of 
services rendered to the bankrupt or assignor 
during three months before the date of the 
receiving order or assignment and all indebted- 
ness of the bankrupt or authorized assignor 
under any Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The Court of Appeal allowed the plaintiffs 


appeal against the foregoing decision, Mr. 
Justice McPhillips dissenting. 

Mr. Justice M. A. MacDonald stated that 
in August, 1930, a quantity of logs belonging 
to the bankrupt company were destroyed by 
fire and the proceeds of insurance ($29,404.24) 


were paid to the Canadian Credit Men’s 
Trust Association Limited, trustee in bank- 
ruptcy of the property of the company. 
Appellant as trustee for the bond holders 
claims payment of this sum (less $15,000 
admittedly due to one Ingham) under its 
debenture mortgage. 

“The respondent, the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, contests appellant’s claim to the 
extent of $11,974.17, the amount due it by the 
company for unpaid assessments and medical 
aid dues imposed under the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The learned 
trial Judge who tried an issue directed held 
that by reason of section 46 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and section 125 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, RS.C., 1927, chapter 11, 
respondent was entitled to priority over 
appellant’s charge. 

“The outcome turns solely on the inter- 
pretation of section 46. It does not provide 
that the amount due for assessments shall be 
a first charge or lien on the property, as e.g., 
in the Nova Scotia Act (RS.NS., 1923, vol. 2, 
ch. 129, sec. 9, subsec. 2). A statutory charge 
against property must be created in precise 
terms. It gives merely a right of priority 
(it is not a secured creditor) over liens, 
charges or mortgages, etc. held by others. 
As to the nature of the charge created by the 
debenture mortgage the view of the learned 
trial judge that ‘the floating charge crystal- 
lized into a specific charge on the date when 
bankruptcy occurred and the priorities must 
be ascertained as at that date and with that 
fact in view’ was not, I think, questioned. 
When that event occurred the equitable charge 
created by a floating security became a fixed 
charge. As of that date therefore we have a 
contest between the holders of a registered 
charge or mortgage and a creditor. The 
amount due respondent for assessments is 
treated as a debt under other sections of the 
Act and summary proceedings may be taken 
to enforce it (secs. 37-40) not for the realiza- 
tion of a charge or for an order for the sale 
of the property but for the collection of a 
debt. It is ‘an amount due the Board’ for 
an ‘amount which the employer is required 
to pay to the Board’.” Sec. 46. 

As to the Bankruptcy Act his Lordship held 
that section 121 deals with the distribution 
of the property of the bankrupt: but where 
a charge exists the property to be distributed 
is diminished by the extent of the encum- 
brance. Sec. 125 does not deal with priorities 
among secured creditors. As to the last clause 
thereof, providing that no lien or charge shall 
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be prejudiced, it is sufficient to say that no 
lien or charge is created by said sec. 46 of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Even assum- 
ing there is a lien, the priority under sec 46 
is given only with respect to charges on the 
property “used in, or in connection with or 
produced in or by the industry,” and the fund 
in question herein is not such property but the 
proceeds of a policy of fire insurance on pro- 
perty of the bankrupt. 
The appeal was therefore allowed. 
Dinning versus Workmen’s Compensation 
Board (British Columbia), 1932. West- 
ern Weekly Reports, vol. 1, page 136. 


Priority of Bond Mortgages under Mech- 
anics’ Lien Act 


A judgment in respect to the order of pre- 
cedence of trustees under bond mortgages and 
holders of mechanics liens, was rendered in the 
Court of Appeal at Toronto in December, 
1931. The circumstances of the case were 
stated by Mr. Justice Orde to be as follows:— 

“Briefly stated, the facts are that the de- 
fendant made two bond mortgages to raise 
money to construct a large building in Tor- 
onto. Subsequently the company commenced 
building, and after the building had proceeded 
to a considerable extent work was stopped, 
and the unpaid contractors registered liens 
against the lands. By agreement between the 
parties the relative precedence of the two 
bond mortgages was not in issue nor was the 
question in issue whether these mortgages have 
security upon the property for the full 
amount ct the respective bond issues under 
them, or only for those parts which had been 
sold before the first lien arose. The lien- 
holders agree that the amount for which the 
mortgages are to rank is the full amount of 
the bond issues thereunder. Some of the 
debentures or bonds issued under the 
mortgages were sold after the first lien arose. 
On these facts, the Assistant Master found 
that the bond mortgages ranked ag security in 
priority to the liens, only upon the value of 
the lands and buildings at the time that the 
first lien arose. From this decision the trustecs 
under the bond mortgages appeals.” 

The decision of the Court of Appeal is sum- 
marized in The Ontario Weekly Notes as fol- 
lows:— 

Mr. Justice Orde, after finding these facts, 
says that the question involved in the appeal 
is a very simple one. The appellants argued 
that the holders of debentures purchased sub- 
sequent to the time the first lien arose, and 
without notice, either actually or by regi- 
stration of the liens, are entitled to have their 
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purchases treated as if they were monies sub- 
sequently advanced and secured upon a 


separate mortgage, so as to give them the 


rights of a mortgagee, making subsequent ad- 
vances under s. 13 (1) of the Mechanics’ Lien 
Act, Revised Statutes of Ontario, (1927), c. 
173*. 

“This theory is contrary to the funda- 
mental principle underlying the security given 
to debenture holders. All debenture holders 
rank part passu, irrespective of the date of 
purchase of their security. The appellants re- 
lied upon Warwick v. Sheppard (1917); but 
this case is no longer applicable, as the Act 
has been since amended and the security of 
a prior mortgage is now limited under s. 7 (3) 
to the actual value of the land and premises 
at the time the first lien arose. The learned 
Justice of Appeal distinguishes O’Brien vy. 
McCoig (1928), on the ground that that de- 
cision made it clear that subsequent advances 
by a mortgagee are in no way imperilled by 
the existence of a lien which has already 
arisen, but of which the mortgagee had no 
notice. But this right to priority in the 
amount secured by the mortgage in no way 
affects the proportionate part of the value of 
the land out of which the mortgagee may 
realize, which is expressly limited as against 
lienholders to the actual value of such land 
and premises at the time the first lien arose. 
In the opinion of the learned Justice of Ap- 
peal, s. 13 (1) does not give a subsequent ad- 
vance any higher or better position than if it 
had been made when the mortgage was given. 
Priority of payments or advances made on a 
mortgage before written notice or registration 
of the lien is governed by s. 7 (3)+ and the 
provisions of the Registry Act. The learned 
Justice of Appeal thinks that the learned 
Assistant Master was right and that the ap- 
peal should be dismissed.” 





*(This section reads as follows) :— 

13. (1) The lien shall have priority over all 
judgments, executions, assignments, attachments, 
garnishments ,and receiving orders recovered, 
issued or made after such lien arises, and over 
all payments or advances made on account of 
any conveyance or mortgage after notice in writ- 
ing of such lien to the person making such pay- 
ments or after registration of a claim for such 
lien_as herein after provided. 

tSection 7 (3) reads as follows:— 

(3) Where the land and premises upon or in 
respect of which any work or service is per- 
formed or materials are furnished to be used, 
is encumbered by a prior mortgage or other 
charge existing in fact before any lien arises 
such mortgage or other charge shall have 
priority over all liens under this Act to the 
extent of the actual value of such land and 
premises at the time the first lien arose, such 
value to be ascertained by the judge or officer 
having jurisdiction to try the action by pro- 
per evidence to be adduced before him. 
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Chief Justice Mulock, Mr. Justice Fisher 
and Mr. Justice Grant agreed with the fore- 
going. Mr. Justice Riddell read a separate 
judgment in which, after discussing the facts 
and the statutory provisions involved, he 
reached the same conclusion. 


Inglis versus Queen’s Park Plaza Company 
(Ontario) (1931), Ontario Weekly 
Notes, Vol. 40, page 563. 


Liability of Subcontractor for Injuries to 
Contractor’s Employee 


A labourer employed by a firm of building 
contractors in Saskatchewan was assigned in 
the course of his employment to the work of 
helping to unload a truck belonging to, and 
operated by, a cartage company. While so 
engaged the labourer (the plaintiff in this 
case) sustained an injury, for which he brought 
an action for damages against the cartage 
company, but subsequently obtained an order 
adding the building contractors as defendants. 
The action was dismissed with costs as against 
the contractors’ company, but judgment 
against the cartage company was given the 
plaintiff at the first trial and confirmed on 
appeal. 

The Court of Appeal (Saskatchewan) stated 
that in determining the question whether the 
“servant” was, at the time of the act com- 
plained of, the servant of the cartage com- 
pany or the servant of the building con- 
tractors (who employed the cartage company) 


the. proper question to consider was: “who 


had the right at the moment to control the 
doing of the act complained of?” In the 
present case the “servant” was held to be 
the servant of the cartage company, and this 
company was therefore held to be liable for 
negligence which was found to have caused 
injuries to a labourer employed by the build- 
ing contractors. Muranyt versus Vallance 
Coal and Cartage Company, and Smith Bro- 


thers and Wilson, Limited (Saskatchewan), 
1932, Western Weekly Reports, vol. 1, page 
182. 


Wrongful Dismissal where Workman is Not 
a “Menial Servant’ 


An action for wrongful dismissal was 
brought in a District Court in Saskatchewan, 
the plaintiff having entered into an agree- 
ment in writing with a farmer to operate and 
manage the latter’s farm for one year, and 
having been dismissed before the termination 
of that period. The Court, in a decision 
which was later affirmed in the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal, held that the plaintiff was 
not a “menial servant” entitled only to one 
month’s notice or one month’s wages in lieu 
thereof, and that, the termination of the 
contract not having been justified, he was en- 
titled to the amount due him for the unex- 
pired portion of the term, less such amount 
as he had been able to earn during that 
period. 

The agreement also provided that should it 
be terminated “for other reasons than mis- 
behaviour or incompetency” on the part of 
the employee he should be paid on a certain 
monthly basis. The Court held that this pro- 
vision did not limit the amount to which the 
plaintiff was entitled to that actually earned 
by him at the time of his dismissal calcu- 
lated at said rate per month. The provision 
was held not to have reference to a wrongful 
termination of the contract but to its ter- 
mination for such causes as the death of the 
master or servant or by mutual agreement. 

The judgment noted that the employment of 
the plaintiff differed in its nature from that 
of the plaintiff in the case of Pezdle versus 
Bonas (Lasour Gazette, May, 1931, page 622), 
in which a farm servant on his dismissal was 
held to be a “menial servant” and awarded 
one month’s wages. Little versus Laing (Sas- 
katchewan), 1982, Western Weekly Reports, 
vol. 1, page 210. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, OTTAWA, CANADA 


[NUMBER 3 


NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


DECREASE was noted in industrial em- 
ployment in Canada at the beginning of 
February, according to returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,766 firms, 
each with a minimum of fifteen employees. 
The staffs of these firms on February 1 aggre- 
gated 819,175 persons, as compared with 
837,312 on January 1. This decline brought 
the index (average 1926=100) to 89-7 from 
91-6 in the preceding month, while on Febru- 
ary 1, 1931, 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, it was 100-7, 111-6, 
110°5, 102-0, 96-6, 91-8, 87-1, 91-7, 90-6, 79°9 
and 91-2, respectively. The returns are repre- 
sentative of employment in all industries ex- 
cept agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. 

At the beginning of February, 1932, the per- 
centage of unemployment reported to the 
Department of Labour by local trade unions 
stood at 22-0 contrasted with percentages of 
21-1 at the beginning of January, 1932, and 
16-0 at the beginning of February, 1931. The 
February percentage was based on the reports 
received by the Department of Labour from 
1,849 labour organizations with a total mem- 
bership of 187,891 persons. 

Reports received from the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada indicated a 
decline in the volume of business transacted 
in January, when a comparison was made, 
both with the preceding month and also with 
January a year ago, these comparisons being 
reckoned from the average daily placements 
effected during the periods under review. 
Fewer placements in the highway division of 
construction and maintenance were mainly 
responsible for the decrease in each case. 
Vacancies in January, 1932, numbered 31,538, 
applications 57,755, and placements in regular 
and casual employment, 30,721. 

The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices in 
sixty-nine cities was again lower at $7.24 for 
February, as compared with $7.68 for Janu- 
ary; $9.44 for February, 1931; $11.83 for Feb- 
ruary, 1930; $11.15 for February, 1929; $10.61 
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for February, 1922; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $15.77 for February, 1920; and $7.75 
for February, 1914. In wholesale prices the 
index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics based upon prices in 1926 
as 100 was also again lower at 69-2 for Febru- 
ary, as compared with 69-4 for January; 76-0 
for February, 1931; 93-9 for February, 1930 
95:0 for February ,1929; 98-3 for February, 
1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 
64-8 for February, 1914. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada showed large increases 
in February as compared with January, 1932, 
and February, 1931. Seventeen disputes were 
in progress at some time during the month, 
involving 3,611 workers and resulting in the 
loss of 14,679 working days. Corresponding 
figures for January, 1982, were: 11 disputes, 
1,044 workers and 10,729 working days, and for 
February, 1931, 9 disputes, 2,066 workers and 
10,431 working days. 


During February the De- 


Industrial partment of Labour re- 
Disputes ceived the report of the 
Investigation Board of Conciliation and 
Act. Investigation appointed in 


connection with the dis- 
pute affecting the clerks, freight handlers and 
other employees of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company. A Board was established to 
deal with a dispute between the Hull Elec- 
tric Company and its motormen, conductors 
and other employees. Full particulars of the 
proceedings during the month, with the text 
of the report referred to above, appear on 
page 260. 

On another page of this 


Unemployment issue will be found the re- 
and Farm port of the Dominion 
Relief Act, Director of Unemployment 
Maks Relief in respect of opera- 


tions under the Unemploy- 
ment and Farm Relief Act, 1931. The report 
was laid on the table of the House of Com- 
mons by the Minister of Labour on March 
9, in the form of a blue book giving statis- 
tical and other details of the administration 
of the Act. The appendices, which contain 
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many further particulars, are omitted from 
this issue owing to lack of space. 


The legislature of Nova 
Scotia has adopted a Bill, 
_introduced by the Premier, 
the Hon. G. S. Harrington, 
to provide for a Depart- 
ment of Labour for the 
Province, to be in charge of a Minister of 
Labour. The Act provided that the new de- 
partment “shall take cognizance of all matters 
relating to. labour, and shall administer such 
affairs, matters, Acts, and Regulations as the 
Governor-in-Council from time to time assigns 
to that Department, whether or not the same 
have been assigned or have belonged by or 
under any Act of the Legislature of Nova 
Scotia or otherwise to some other Department 
or to some member of the Executive 


Council.” 


Department of 
Labour. -~ - 
established in 
Nova Scotia. 


In a recent address on “Un- 


Features of employment Insurance for 


American the United States,” Mr. Leo 
plan for _ Wolman, head _ of the 
unemployment Research Department of 
insurance the Amalgamated Clothing 


Workers of America, enu- 
merated certain features which characterize the 
American type of insurance as distinct from 
the European. The “American type” 1s re- 
presented by the unemployment insurance plan 
of Mr. Wolman’s union, which has been 
described in former issues of the Lasour 
Gazette (June, 1930, page 677, etc.), and also 
by the Draft of an Act which was submitted 
in 1930 by the American Association for Labour 
Legislation as a basis for State legislation 
(Lasour GazeTTe, February, 1931, page 120). 
The following principles are stated to charac- 
terize the type of insurance that would con- 
form to American conditions: (1) the prin- 
ciple of limited liability ; (2) the principle of 
the segregation of unemployment funds by in- 
dustry; (3) the principle of administration by 
industry. ‘These principles are held respect- 
ively to ensure elasticity in the management 
of the unemployment reserve funds, the free 
mobility of labour, and protection against ex- 
cessive cost. 

“Limited liability” definitely restricts the 
period for which unemployment benefits are 
paid to individuals, and the amount of such 
payments. “Segregation of funds” means that 
each industry would have its own fund from 
which benefits would be paid; “the device of 
a single fund for all insured industries,” Mr. 
Wolman states, “once regarded as a simple and 
sound administrative expedient, has in England 
degenerated in practice to a system whereby 
the better organized and more stable industries 


are taxed to subsidize the unemployment of 
the disorganized and unstable ones. It is the 
judgment of the most sympathetic students of 
the English plan that the pooling of the un- 
employment funds of all industry has acted to 
encourage shiftless methods of management 
and has removed all incentive toward the 
regularization of industry.” 

The principle of “Administration by In- 
dustry,” which is considered to suit American 
conditions, is that a wide range of administra- 
tive procedure and. discretion should be 
allowed. “Individual industries are encouraged 
to set up their own machinery of administra- 
tion, including industrial employment. offices, 
under the supervision and control of the public 
authorities. Wherever possible the attempt is 
made to stimulate a measure of self-govern- 
ment in the conduct of this plan of unemploy- 
ment insurance so that it may preserve a fresh 
and experimental outlook and not fall a prey 
to bureaucratic methods and habits”. 


In the course of a debate 


Colonization in the House of Commons 
work of on February 23, on the sub- 
Dominion ject of unemployment, the 
Government Hon. W. A. Gordon, Min- 


ister of Labour, referred to 
the action of the government in restricting 
immigration to Canada (Order in Council P.C. 
1957, dated August 14, 1930, Lanour GazErTs, 
October, 1930, page 1144), and to the new 
policy of colonization, which had resulted, 
since November, 1930,,in the movement of 
44,000 Canadians from the industrial centres 
and their establishment on the land. This work 
has been effected with the co-operation of the 
transportation companies: “This has not been 
accomplished,” the Minister stated, “by a 
state-aided system of colonization, but by using 
the organizations of the two great railway sys- 
tems and our own department. . . This is not 
a mean contribution to the situation which 
confronts us, and it has been made without ex- 
pense to the country”. 

In reply to a question in the House on 
February 29, Mr. Gordon gave particulars of 
the colonization proceedings as follows:—“Un- 
der the ‘ Back-to-the-Land’ movement 6,352 
families (averaging 5 members to a family) 
have been settled by co-ordinated effort of the 
Department of Immigration and Colonization 
and the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railways, without financial assistance 
by the government of any other agency. 
Under the ‘Back-to-the-Land’ movement 13,- 
199 single men have been placed as farm 
labourers by co-ordinated effort of the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Colonization and the 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways, without financial assistance by the gov- 
ernment or any other agency”. 


a 
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Distribution by provinces is as follows— 











Families Single 
Province settled men 

placed 
British ‘Columbia... ..3...0kcaesns- 534 156 
A Dontee ob css Tu caakE the oid 2,193 3,520 
Saskatchewan... sce restn cee aes a 1,455 1,929 
Manitobal..). on atOs BRsosieee. 6 2,002 
OUGaTHO a OE a a Rael 611 4,165 
Quebecor ae Cte et he eee Ns 761 747 
New:<Brunswacke 2x3 fs... fio a 42 393 
ING iGO CO UIST ccs <icee® Sena ecssals s cusses 81 276 
Prince Edward Island............. 14 il 
MOtR SOULS Poco as cosalete aise oe 44,959 
Elsewhere in the same 
Immigration speech the Minister of 
and the railway Labour referred to the 
problem railway problem as_ being 


due in part to the sparse 
settlement of the undeveloped regions of 
Canada. “This country,” he said, “has two 
great railroad systems, with three transcon- 
tinental lines, two of them conceived about 
1908. To-day I think there is no thoughtful 
man who will. not admit that we are over- 
railroaded. So let us bear this in mind, that 
by reason of our projection of railroads 
across this country, whether we like it or not, 
we must get over to the positive side of 
immigration, because we must have more 
people if we hope to pay off the debt with 
which ten million people are loaded at 
present by reason of the railroad problem on 
our hands. That may not be a pleasant 
thought to those of us who entertain a more 
modest and homely idea of our country, that 
is, that a nation is only a collection of happy, 
prosperous, Christian homes, and that its 
strength may be measured by the number of 
such homes within its boundaries. It is not 
a happy thought for those of us who entertain 
that conception of our country, but whether 
we like it or not, if we are going to pay off 
that huge debt, we must get over to the 
positive side of immigration as soon as we 
can. That opens up a serious problem as to 
where we are to get people who will be 
acceptable to this country and who will be 
easily assimilated into our national life.” 

Mr. Gordon concluded his speech with an 
appeal for general co-operation in a concerted 
effort “to see, first, that the needy and the 
worthy are taken care of, and that there is no 
destitution in this land; and, secondly, that 
through a persistent effort we will bring this 
country back to normality faster than any 
other country in the world.” 


The Royal Commission on 
Proposed the Coal. Mining Industry 
settlement of Nova Scotia, whose 
of displaced report is printed on 
workers on another page of this issue, 
the land suggest that an _ effort 
should be made to encour- 
age miners without prospect of further 
employment to settle on the land. “We took 
advantage,” they state, “of the fact that a 
land settlement committee was meeting in 
Halifax during our session here to discuss 
with them the prospect of farm settlement. 
We learned that on a survey recently made 
in Nova Scotia it was found that a not imcon- 
siderable number of miners had practical 
experience of farming, and might be prepared 
to revert to the land, although in many 
instances they would need some financial 
assistance in taking up farm settlement.” 


The following proposed 

resolution moved by Mr. 

considers A. <A. Heaps . (North 

question of Winnipeg) was negatived 

shorter working by the House of Commons, 

hours after discussion, on Feb- 
— ruary 15:— © 

“Whereas there are large and increasing 
numbers of our citizens at present unable to 
obtain employment and thereby the means of 
existence; and whereas during recent years 
production. has increased enormously; and 
whereas real wages have not increased in pro- 
portion. and thus consumption has not kept 
pace with production: Be it resolved; that, in 
the opinion of this house, in order to absorb 
the unemployed into industry, thus eliminating 
the enormous waste of enforced idleness, the 
hours of labour be materially reduced and the 
purchasing power of the masses increased, and 
further to this end, that the government be 
requested to submit the necessary measures to 
the house.” ‘ 

Mr. Heaps, speaking in support of the 
motion, pointed out that during the period 
from 1917 to 1929, industrial production in 
Canada increased over 70 per cent, while 
wages, as measured in. terms of purchasing 
power, increased by only 16-4 per cent. These 
figures proved, he thought, that the problem 
of production had been solved, and the 
problem was therefore to secure a_ better 
distribution of the wealth produced. The only 
way to secure that end was “by reducing the 
hours of labour so that more people may be 
employed, and a matter of this kind can be 
dealt with only through the federal Parlia- 
ment: it cannot be done by provincial legis- 
lation. That is why I am asking the federal 
government to take the initiative in legisla- 
tion of that nature.” 

After a lengthy discussion the Hon. W. A. 
Gordon, Minister of Labour, pointed out that 


Parliament 
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“so far as the resolution is concerned, I am 
persuaded that this Parliament can do but 
little to carry into effect what it proposes. I 
am sure hon. members realize that if we 
attempted to carry out what is proposed we 
would be immediately confronted with pro- 
tests on the part of the provinces that we 
were infringing their rights, because while we 
are a federal union we are not a legislative 
union, and the provinces jealously guard the 
rights that were conferred upon them at 
Confederation. . . . This House of Commons,” 
Mr. Gordon continued, “has not the legislative 
power to bring in a measure that would carry 
into effect what is suggested in the resolution, 
and I seriously doubt if any committee of 
this house or any committee of economists 
could sit about a table and devise a scheme 
that would apply to all the different forms of 
industry and agriculture, giving effect to the 
idea contained in this resolution.” 


The report of Mr. Justice 


Report of Middleton, who was ap- 
Commission on pointed early last year as 
Workmen’s a Commissioner to inquire 
Compensation into the subject of Work- 


men’s Compensation in 
Ontario (Lasour GAZETTE, 
February, 1931, page 122), was presented to 
the Provincial Legislature on February 29. 
The recommendations made by the Commis- 
sioner will be given more fully in the next 
issue. Briefly, he proposes that the “ waiting 
period” before compensation payments are 
made should be reduced from one week to 
three days; that the list of industrial diseases 
for which compensation is paid should be en- 
larged so as to include infected blisters, cancer 
occurring in connection with the manufacture 
of pitch and ‘tar, dermatitis, and bursitis (In- 
flammation of the synovial lining of the 
joints); that dental treatment, where required 
as the result of an accident, should be given 
under the provisions for medical aid; that the 
system of “merit rating,” whereby employers 
with a favourable accident record receive a 
reduction of assessments, be extended; and 
that severe penalties be exacted in connection 
with accidents to minors illegally employed. 

On the other hand Mr. Justice Middleton 
is unable to approve the suggestions of labour 
organizations for an extension in the maximum 
wage on which compensation is calculated 
from $2,000 to $2,500, and for increase in the 
amount of compensation payable to widows 
and in respect to permanent and partial dis- 
ability cases. He also rejects as impractic- 
able the proposal that all employees without 
exception should be brought under the Act; 
he suggests, however, that the Board itself 
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should work out some plan that would pro- 
vide for the inclusion of engineers in heating 
.plants; employees in lumbering, hotels and 
public buildings; chefs, cooks and waiters in 
the catering industry; and employees in cheese 
factories, dairies and garages. 


The National Joint Study 


Canadian Committee of the Canadian 
Medical Nurses’ Association and the 
Association Canadian Medical Associa. 
and health tion, recently made public 
insurance its report on a survey of 


nursing education in Can- 
ada, recommending, among other things, that 
training schools for nurses should no longer 
be left to individual hospitals, but should be 
subsidized, controlled and supervised by the 
State in the same way as normal schools. 
‘The report gives considerable space to the 
question of socialized nursing, which it linked 
closely with the problem of unemployment 
among registered nurses, 40 per cent of whom 
it found without work almost continuously. 
Socialization of nursing services, it is stated, 
would bridge the gap between the needy 
patient, unable to pay for the services of a 
graduate nurse, and the unemployed graduate, 
unable to market her services in 60 per cent 
of cases of illness. The survey found that 
about 50 per cent of all families in Canada 
are unable to secure adequate medical, dental 
and nursing attention because of insufficient 
means, 


The suggestion that compulsory health 
insurance be instituted is contained in the 
report, to be applied under definite income 
limits for three classes of persons—wage 
earners, salaried people and others not in- 
cluded by the first two classes, such as small 
merchants and farmers. The report suggests 
the creation, by the Dominion Parliament, of 
a Federal Council of Nurses which might 
exercise the functions of an advisory, directive, 
educational, research and integrating nature. 


The Royal Commission on 
Health insurance State Health Insurance and 
proposals in Maternity Benefits, which 
British was appointed by the gov- 
Columbia ernment of British Colum- 

bia in 1929 (Lazsour 
GAZETTE, June, 1929, page 609), presented their 
final report to the provimcial Legislature early 
in February. In a progress report, presented 
in 1930 (Lasour Gazettes, April, 1930, page 400) 
the Commisison stated their general con- 
clusion that “there is justification and a 
general demand for the introduction in British 
Columbia of an economically sound and equit- 
able public-health insurance plan, in the 
interests of the majority of Provincial workers, 
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of Provincial industries, and of the State—in 
the more effectual safeguarding and preserva- 
tion of communal health, the more rational 
distribution of sickness costs, and the scien- 
tific reduction of such charges to the Govern- 
ment, to employers, and to individual citi- 
zens.” 

The final report, according to statements in 
the press, recommends the adoption of com- 
pulsory state health insurance for all employed 
persons in the province with net incomes up 
to $2,400, with optional insurance for the 
remainder of the population. The insurance 
would provide for free medical services, in- 
cluding drugs and appliances. The insured 
would be given free choice of doctors, within 
reasonable latitude. The financial structure 
of the proposed system would be based on 
either an “employee-pay-all” plan, or a 
division of total costs into ninths, two-ninths 
each to be paid by state and by employers 
and five-ninths by the insured. 


Several alternative schemes are discussed by 
the Commission. An outline of the report 
will be given in a future issue. 


The House of Commons, on 


Parliament February 17, agreed to the 
favours following motion, proposed 
acceptance by the Hon. Peter Heenan, 

ae? former Minister of Labour :- 
Sie Oh wf “ Whereas the Dominion of 


Canada is a signatory to the 
articles of peace of the 
treaties of Versailles, thereby subscribing to the 
principle of a maximum working day of eight 
hours; Therefore be it resolved that this House 


is of opinion that the Government of Canada 
should take appropriate steps to ensure, through- 
out Canada, the fulfilment of our treaty obliga- 
tions and conventions arising out of the Peace 
treaty, relating to hours of work.” 


The Hon. Hugh Guthrie, Minister of Justice, 
in accepting the motion on behalf of the 
Government, pointed out that the powers of 
legislation in regard to the determination of 
the hours of labour were, by the British North 
America Act, reserved to the Provinces, and 
that “the most this government can do in 
regard to the general subject is to bring that 
question directly to the attention of the 
various provincial governments and request 
them to co-operate.” The Minister further 
expressed the opinion that a conference be- 
tween the Dominion and the provinces should 
be called as soon as conditions warrant such 
a conference being satisfactorily held. “It is 
not only in regard to this question of the 
hours of labour that we desire to consult the 
provinces; there are many questions which 
more or less involve a dispute as to jurisdic- 
tion. These questions are not in a satisfactory 
condition now, and much good might be 
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accomplished if a conference were held; and 
I trust that in the not-distant future a more 
satisfactory basis may be arrived at.” 


Following a suggestion con- 
tained in a resolution that 
had been adopted at a mass 
meeting of building trade 
mechanics in the city, the 
Calgary Trades and Labour 
Council, at a meeting held 
on February 12, appointed a wage board for 
the purpose of giving assistance to any trade 
union that may experience difficulties in 
negotiating new wage agreements. The mem- 
bers of the board are Messrs. J. E. Worsley, 
president of the Council and Fred J. White 
(secretary), with Messrs. Illingsworth and 
Riley (delegates). The membership was made 
small so that the Board could be quickly 
assembled when its services are needed. Any 
union requiring assistance is expected to ap- 
point an additional member, so that all in- 
formation pertaining to the negotiations may 
be immediately available for the use of the 
Board. ; 


In the discussion on the formation of the 
Board, as reported in the Alberta Labour 
News, February 20, it was pointed out that 
many unions had working agreements expiring 
in the near future and that difficulties, due to 
the present economic conditions, might be 
experienced in signing up new contracts that 
would be satisfactory to the unions. The 
services of the board will be available to any 
union affiliated with the Trades Council. 


Wage Board 
appointed by 
Calgary Trades 
and Labour 
Council 


The Vancouver National 
Safety of Labour Council recently 
waterfront appealed to the Canadian 
workers at government to ratify the 
Vancouver Draft Convention adopted 


at the twelfth session of 
the International Labour Conference concern- 
ing the protection against accidents of workers 
employed in loading or unloading ships (the 
text of this Convention was given in the 
Lasour Gazerts, July, 1929, page 767). In 
connection with this request of the Labour 
Council it should be noted that the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Organization 
decided at its 56th session last January to 
place upon the agenda of the coming con- 
ference at Geneva the question of the partial 
revision of this Draft Convention (Lasour 
Gazertr, February, 1932, page 190). This de- 
cision was made chiefly in deference to the 
wishes of the British and German govern- 
ments, which had pointed out certain diffi- 
culties in the interpretation of the Convention. 
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The Vancouver Council asked further that 
legislation be enacted under the Canada 
Shipping Act to provide adequate supervision 
in regard to the working conditions of long- 
shoremen. “For some years past,” they stated, 
“this Council has been endeavouring to secure 
the institution of some form of safety regula- 
tions enforceable by an independent and fully 
authorized person or department. In this we 
have, so far, been unsuccessful owing to the 
following reasons: the city or municipality in 
which such longshore work is being done has 
no power to enforce safety regulations in this 
industry; the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
of British Columbia has no authority either to 
make or to enforce regulations regarding the 
safety in this industry; the government of the 
province of British Columbia assures us that 
it is similarly situated; and now finally the 
Minister of Justice of the Dominion of Canada 
has ruled that the Vancouver Harbour Board 
has no authority to enforce regulations or 
supervision of working conditions.” 


In a summary of the statis- 
tics of the principal rail- 
ways for 1931, prepared by 
the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, it is stated that 
Canadian railways have not 
earned such small small revenues since the 
war as they did in 1931. Gross revenues 
amounted to only $357,674,324 as against 
$449,645,239 in 19380 and $555,637,590 in 1928 
(the peak year). Freight revenues were $60,- 
857,836, or 19-1 per cent, less for 1930 and 
passenger revenues decreased by $19,676,031, 
or 29:5 per cent. Passenger traffic was very 
light for both 1930 and 1931, but especially 
for 1931 when new low records were made 
for each month. 


The total payroll amounted to $218,270,288, 
or a decrease of $38,330,995, or 14-9 per cent, 
the reduction in the average (monthly) number 
of employees being 19,024, or 11:6 per cent. 
The highest monthly number of employees was 
153,299 for June, as against 175,419 for July, 
1930, and 201,056 for June, 1929, the last being 
the greatest number of railway employees re- 
corded during the past ten years. The 1931 
peak was also the lowest of any year during 
the past decade. The low point was reached in 
December when only 130,802 persons were em- 
ployed, which was a decrease of 70,258 em- 
ployees from the peak in 1929. 

Over 90 per cent of the work was full-time 
work and over 98 per cent was for nine months, 
although only 85 per cent of the employees 
worked full time. These computations do not 
make any allowance for a change in the per- 
sonnel of the staff during the year. 


Decline of 
Employment 
on Railways 
in Canada. 


On the initiative of the 
Civil Service Association of 
Ottawa, the public service 
organizations having mem- 
bers in the Capital, early 
last December undertook a 
campaign to solicit funds 
from Government employees and members of 
His Majesty’s Forces located at headquarters 
in order to assist national and local funds used 
for the purpose of relieving distress due to 
unemployment. In addition to the Civil Ser- 
vice Association of Ottawa, the Civil Service 
Federation of Canada, the Professional Insti- 
tute of the Civil Service, the Dominion Pub- 
lic Works Association, the Printing Bureau 
Employees’ Association, the Federated Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers and the members of 
His Majesty’s Forces were all represented on 
a joint committee which planned and carried 
out the campaign. The collection was inde- 
pendent of all other appeals for funds from 
charitable institutions which were raised from 
amongst all citizens of Ottawa during the 
present winter. The amount pledged by the 
public service in this special collection was 
approximately $24,500 and to date the sum of 
$22,000 has been distributed to charitable or- 
ganizations as follows: the Prime Miuinister’s 
National Emergency Fund, under the direction 
of the National Red Cross, $7,700; Ottawa 
Branch, Red Cross Society, $4,400; Ottawa 
Welfare Bureau, $2,200; Union Mission for 
Men, Ottawa, $2,200; Canadian Legion Shelter, 
Ottawa, $2,200; Ottawa Children’s Aid Society, 
$600; Salvation Army, $600; Victorian Order 
of Nurses, $600; Ottawa Day Nursery, $400. 
Mr. V. C. Phelan, of the Department of 
Labour, President of the Civil Service Federa- 
tion of Canada, acted as chairman of the 
special subscription committee, while Mr. T. 
B. G. Rankin, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Treasurer of the Civil Service Association 
of Ottawa, was the Committee Treasurer. 


Oitawa 

Public Services 
Contribute to 
Unemployment 


Funds. 


The constitution of a 
National National Industrial Council 
industrial of the Printing and News- 


Council for 
South African 
Printing 
Industry 


paper Industry of South 
Africa was adopted at a 
meeting of the parties con- 
cerned held at the close 
of 1931, and was registered 
under the Industrial Conciliation Act, 1924 
(Lasour Gaznrts, June, 1924, page 495). A 
similar council for the building industry was 
established in 1925 (Lasour Gazerts, July, 
1925, page 648). 


The parties to the Council are the registered 
employers’ organizations and the registered 
trade unions whose members are engaged in 
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the industry. The objects of the Council in- 
clude the following:—to secure the complete 
organization of employers and employees in 
the industry, and to promote good relation- 
ship between the two parties; to establish and 
regulate uniform working hours and conditions 
of employment; to secure to employees the 
greatest possible security of earnings and em- 
ployment, and to minimize unemployment 
and casual labour; to establish and maintain 
a joint unemployment fund, and extended 
unemployment fund, and other measures of a 
similar nature, to promote the use of a joint 
label upon matter printed in establishments 
that are represented on the Council; to give 
employees responsibility in regard to con- 
ditions of health and comfort in their work; 
to consider and make recommendations on 
any proposed legislation affecting the industry, 
and to take measures to secure the payment 
of fair wages by public bodies; and finally to 
promote the establishment of Joint Boards, 
consisting of an equal number of each party 
in every town or group of small towns. Such 
joint boards will consider matters referred to 
them, and use their efforts to prevent or 
settle industrial disputes. The constitution 
lays down the procedure to be followed in the 
settlement of disputes, provision being made 
for disputes to be carried from a joint board 
to the standing committee, and thence to the 
executive committee for reference to a joint 
board or to an arbitrator, the arbitrator’s 
decision to be binding. No strike or lock- 
out may take place within the membership of 
the Council during the term of any agreement. 





CORRECTION 


On page 162 of the last issue, in Table I, 
entitled “Financial Summary of Old Age Pen- 
sions in Canada as at December 31, 1931,” the 
total number of pensioners in the Province 
of Ontario was erroneously given as 1,228, in- 
stead of 41,228. The correct figure was given 
in Table II, on page 163. 





Under the provisions of a bill now before 
Parliament the period of the operation of the 
Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, is 
to be extended from March 1 (the date of ex- 
piration fixed by Section 8 of the Act) to May 
1, 1932.. The text of the Act was given in the 
Lasour Gazerts, August, 1931, page 901. 





Representatives of forty-eight municipalities 
in Ontario, at a meeting held at Hamilton on 
February 23, adopted a resolution in favour 
of contributory unemployment insurance, and 
asking the Dominion Government to frame 
a scheme, which would assure a fair standard 
of living. 
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The Chief of Police at Vancouver recently 
prohibited the picketing of a theatre on the 
ground that under a city by-law a licence 
must be obtained from the police department 
before advertising can be displayed in the 
street. 


During the aot of February a total of 
3,224 accidents were reported to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Ontario in the 
industries in Schedule 1 of the Act, 16 of 
which were fatal cases; in Schedule 2 indus- 
tries 240 were reported, including 5 fatal cases; 
and 559 Crown, 6 of which were fatal, were 
reported during the month making in all 4,023, 
of which 27 were fatal. 








The substitution of the dial telephone 
system for the manual system decreases em- 
ployment opportunities for operators by 
about two-thirds, according to a study made 
by the United States Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics. By the end of 1930, about one-third of 
the telephones in the United States were of 
the dial type. If the output of calls per oper- 
ator had remained the same in 1930 as in 
1921, the number of operators necessary for 
handling the calls in 1980 for the Bell Oper- 
ating Companies alone would have been 
69,421 more than the number actually in ser- 
vice. 





An article appearing in the Monthly Labour 
Review (Washington) states that technologi- 
cal changes in the motor-vehicle industry in 
the United States have caused important 
changes in the relative importance of various 
occupations. The adoption of new processes 
has introduced new occupations and has also 
resulted in some of the older occupations be- 
coming almost unnecessary. The outstanding 
occupational changes appear in connection 
with machining operations, bench work, paint- 
ing, and machine-tool maintenance. 





At a meeting of the Essex-Kent Division of 
the Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions of Ontario on March 1, safety banners 
were presented to the workers in the sixteen 
firms. The plants receiving the awards were: 
Walker Fell Overall, and Weaver Canadian 
of Chatham (third consecutive year); Wal- 
laceburg Lumber Company, Watson Taylor 
Co., Ridgetown; Wilson Broon Co., Ridge- 
town; Hadleys Chatham Ltd.; Planet Print- 
ing Company and Shepherd Printing Com- 
pany (second consecutive year); Dresden 
Lumber Co.; Chatham Malleable and Steel 
Mfg.; Hayes Wheel and Forging Limited; In- 
ternational Harvester Company; Imperial Oil 
Company; Witchell Sheill Shoe Co.; Chat- 
ham Daily News; and Naylor-Osborne Co. 
Ltd., of Wheatley (first year). 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


“tI ae employment situation at the end of 
February was reported by Superintend- 
ents of the Employment Service of Canada to 
be as follows: 

Farmers in the Province of Nova Scotia 
continued to draw their year’s supply of wood 
and due to favourable weather, farm produce 
in fair quantities was available at the city 
markets, but prices were low. At Halifax, 
stormy weather was responsible for smaller 
catches of fish but at New Glasgow, plentiful 
supplies of fresh cod, halibut and haddock were 
on hand. Lobster fishermen were busy pre- 
paring for the lobster season. Little activity, 
other than hauling of pulpwood, was reported 
in the logging industry. Coal mines in the 
New Glasgow zone, operated from three to six 
days per week, while those in Cape Breton 
area, worked one and two days. Manufactur- 
ers of foodstuffs and confectionery reported 
- business as fair, and woodworking factories 
were busy preparing material for spring. Iron 
and steel industries were not so busy, and at 
Trenton several plants were idle. Building 
construction was quiet, as all the large contracts 
had been completed and only minor jobs and 
small dwellings were under way. Street and 
sewer work continued as a relief measure. 
Transportation, both freight and passenger, was 
fair, except at Halifax, where extra trains were 
required for passenger arrivals for the week- 
end. Trade, wholesale and retail, was slow. 
A slight improvement was noted in the demand 
for charworkers, housekeepers and domestics. 

As in Nova Scotia, farmers in the Province 
of New Brunswick were busy cutting firewood, 
out very little farm produce was delivered to 
the markets and buying was slow. There was 
a fairly plentiful supply of fresh gaspereau, 
halibut and haddock and a small amount of 
cod, but the majority of fishermen were busily 
engaged in hauling ice for the fishing trade. 
No call existed for woodsmen and logging 
operations on long timber were about finished 
for the season. Spool rod sawing and pulp 
manufacturing was brisk in Northern New 
Brunswick, but all sash and door factories on 
the Miramichi river were closed, owing to the 
severe weather. Manufacturers of confection- 
ery and foodstuffs reported business as fair, 
but foundries and machine shops and the Saint 
John Drydock and Shipbuilding Company were 
quiet; other plants were operating on part 
time. Prospects for renewed activity in build- 
ing construction appeared brighter, with sev- 
eral large buildings progressing rapidly and 
other plans for the erection of additional 


structures under way. Relief work was still 
provided, however, by the Public Works De- 
partment at Saint John. Roads being good, 
local transportation was active; bus lines also 
were busy. Twelve steamers were in dock at 
Saint John over the last week-end of the month 
and waterfront workers were fairly busy during 
that period. Steam railways reported an im- 
provement in freight loading, but passenger 
trafic was somewhat quiet. Trade was fairly 
good, collections were slow. There was little 
change in the Women’s Domestic section, a 
fair number of placements being made. 


With the exception of Montreal, there was 
practically no demand for farm help in the 
Province of Quebec. Quietness prevailed in 
the logging industry. Renewed activity in 
mining was shown in the zone covered by 
the Amos office, but elsewhere conditions were 
poor. Manufactures throughout the province 
were quiet, although Montreal reported a slight 
improvement in the boot and shoe trades, 
clothing and metallurgy. The rubber industry 
in that city showed a marked change, due to 
the fact that one of the largest establishments 
had moved part of its plant elsewhere, this 
resulting in the discharge of several hundred 
employees. At Quebec and Sherbrooke, fac- 
tories were running on reduced time and at 
Three Rivers a general slackening was shown 
in all lines. Building construction also was 
quiet, a large number of workers finding em- 
ployment on relief schemes provided in the 
various centres. ‘Transportation showed no 
improvement. Except at Sherbrooke, commer- 
cial conditions were unfavourable. Vacancies 
for domestics were scarce in Montreal, while 
the number of applicants increased. In the 
City of Quebec, the demand for household 
help was active but in other districts little 
change was shown. 


There was little improvement noted in the 
requests for farm help in the Province of 
Ontario. A few enquiries were made regard- 
ing men for spring work, but in most instances 
wages offered were small. The demand for 
pulp and cordwood cutters and tie makers was 
good at Fort Frances, though few placements 
were made, many experienced bushmen refus- 
ing the work offered. Port Arthur reported a 
slight decrease in orders and the same diffi- 
culty in getting men to accept the opportuni- 
ties at hand. Very few men were taken on 
at the mines, but many sought work in this 
group. Manufacturing, throughout the prov- 
ince, showed little change, although it was 
reported from some centres, that former em- 
ployees were being reabsorbed in industry. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 
1932 1931 1931 1930 
February January December February January December 
Trade, external aggregate...... Bs eon eee 73,177,976 94,507,844 95,908, 063 96,002,348] 128,390,702 

Imports, merchandise for 

consumption.............++ = ed a cen i eR ae 34, 114,507 40, 289, 795} 50, 994, 084 50,368,318 60,337,934 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 38,366, 699 53, 255,476 43, 872, 682 44, 682, 883 66, 819, 668 
Customs duty collected aig opm S | eo on, I Coe ee eo eee 8,338, 930 9, 229, 862 8,862,351 10, 784, 997 
Bank debits to individual 

accounts............ ne teeeees SETA. SA. RE oc ASRS. 5 2,638, 122,564] 2,534,913,429] 2,668,324, 702| 3,012,223, 835 
Bank notes in circulation.,..... Sel cst cheers 133,673,369} 141,013,382] 143,670,894} 141,438,920) 148,017,056 
Bank deposits, SAVINgS........- 5 Fal (OM 18 8 A 1,368,278,419) 1,360, 042,129] 1,485,523, 785) 1,428, 736,686] 1,425,845, 166 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 1,070, 718,470} 1,082,097,360} 1,115, 837,914) 1,141,110,017) 1,149,175, 118 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Common stocks...........s0006: 63-5 64-8 64-8 111-6 106-9 103-1 

Preferred stocks............-.+6- 60-6 60-8 63-0 83-4 83-2 82-5 
(1) Index of interest rates.......... 115-9 119-8 108-6 95-0 95-0 93-9 
(2) Prices, who e, Index 

numberstuire 05. Soca as tess al 69:2 69-4 70:3 76-0 76-7 77-7 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

DOte ee ee eee tee 17-24 17-59 17-76 19-78 20-21 20-46 
(3) Business failures, number.......]...-..++-..-+- 290 263 253 295 275 
(8) Business failures, liabilities. $ |.............. 4,144,000 5,771, 489 3,012,119 4,200, 490 6,270, 865 
(2) Employment, Index num- 

er, Employers’ pay-roll 
He RE ee 89-7 91-6 99-1] 100-7 101-7 108-5 
@) (*) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union mem- 

[Re IE, Se SR Ae 22-0 21-1 18-6 16-0 17-0 13-8 
REREAIPTAUION NS Se)... Coen Fe eels CSM ete ae oP Oe Mn ale dattiarete + oo ole 1, 288 1,429 1,480 2,090 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 

freight s(t... See cars 167,088 159, 697 168,7 19 190, 254 185, 830 186, 650 

(*) Canadian National Rail- | 

ways, gross earnings....... $ 11,004,397 10,048 329as.. . Reena 13, 404, 063 ASE ZOO SS LAL woot <ereeee 

(7) Operating expenses....... See CS ORES... «08 13, 469, 096 13, 964,168 14, 582, 584 14, 656, 926 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, gross earnings........ ale ae reer er 8,993,956 11,442,456 10,553, 181 11, 632, 995 14, 413, 987 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, operating expenses, 
AL TINGS ce tse tes cs a eae 8,344,017 7,765,829 10, 039, 490 10, 758, 492 10,210, 274 

Steam railways, freight in 

OTe ee OS ee Pd Wee all aan ge aera @ 1,877,568,555)| 1,951,395, 740] 2,223,673,543) 2,239, 105, 184 
Building permits............... be | eee 8 RS AES en eae A ee 7,397, 984 5, 929, 587 7,510, 745 15,440,281 
(8) Contracts awarded......... $ 14, 802, 000 12, 738,300 22,419, 000 25, 930, 100 20,299,100 24,542,300 
Mineral Production— 

PISTON Gs tts coseaes 3k areas 5 tons 10,507 10,305 13, 862 46,395 35,592 38, 293 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 28,422 25, 060 20, 969 82, 637 57,598 56,101 

Herro' alloys. 0se3. .5 in. shies tons 1,431 1, 823 1,814 4,006 4,467 3,530 

GCoalk..s. viixetaets« cae 6 seins CONST... eicte ieee 1,152,531 1,194,346 963, 443 1,164,498 1,274, 857 
Crude petroleum imports...... poo ee |S Se 72,730, 000 61, 840, 000 61,700, 000 58,970, 000 69,390, 000 
Rubber imports............... SP Suet ee tees 3,911,000 5,493, 000 4,316,000 3,829, 000 3,016, 000 
Cotton impontsrash petesiece + Li] oF | haar ete = + 6,528,000 12, 224,000 5,389, 000 10, 152, 000 12,343,000 
Wool, raw imports............ TOSSth. . acottides oe se 634, 000 29,000 1,010, 000 1,131,000 794, 000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

CULE SNe Oe: See Bett lr Sete ees 85, 736, 623 100, 407,578 121,675, 733 113, 892,534 167,325,995 
Flour production.............. [8 0 (19 (resi erate sl Ea 2 1,175, 152 1, 035, 383 1,086,272 1,170,025 
(®)Sugar manufactured......... Thani. spieetieen eee loss deters «02. 61,612, 767 40,408, 000 27,184,000 67,077,000 
Footwear production.......... OATS [ye tesa eters gall (Pe oe Miter 1,133, 5341 1,276,965 984,924 1,064, 192 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average....... 1 SAT ee arenae tee 45,839, 000 46,199, 000} 47,821,000 48 023,000 49,751,000 
Sales of insurance............2- $ pecs wees enees 37, 082,000 46,951,000 39, 925, 000 40,816, 000 49,578,000 
Noewsprinteena nae - ohms beuiels HONS Nisa Fos ePhn ests 171,320 165,170 164,550 184,340 184,760 
Automobiles, passenger............J-.eereeeeeeees 3,112 2,024 7,529 4,552 4,225 
(2°)Index of physical volume 

Ota DUSINESE: 24. cepts <b apae enls< ptioailsietoie’® auomieustens ae 113-8 111-2 138-9 131-2 129-5 
Industrial production. ...........cs]--eereceeecees 125-6 119-0 145-6 141-7 137-7 
Manunlacturing st ae... RSE ee as estes setae 117-2 118-5 128-7 124-0 127-8 





(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(3) Bradstreet 


(4) Figures for end of previous months. 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending February 27, 
(*) Sugar production given in periods of four wee 


31, 1930 


(*) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines east*of Quebec. 
(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 





1932, and corresponding previous periods 
ks ending December 31, February 28 and January 31, 1931, also December 


2 (10) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 


exports, car loadings, shares trad 
ing and construction. 


ed and bank debits. 
Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter an 


on, steel and automobiles; 
d cheese 


imports 
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Production, in many instances, is controlled 
by orders received, as very little finished stock 
is being carried on hand. There was little 
activity registered in building construction: 
such as was reported was largely that provided 
by private citizens on interior decorations and 
casual work. A few large contracts had been 
let but no labour had yet been hired. High- 
way construction, as a relief measure, still 
continued in many municipalities. Trade was 
shightly better. The demand for women do- 
mestics increased but good vacancies, especially 
at Toronto, were still at a premium. Cooks 
general were scarce; many women, however, 
were available for all casual positions offered. | 

Placements in farming in the Province of 
Manitoba continued to increase, somewhat, due 
to the Provincial Government relief plan. 
There was no demand for loggers or miners. 
Manufacturing showed no improvement. A 
paper plant had discharged approximately one- 
half its staff, preparatory to closing down en- 
tirely within a few weeks’ time. 


Weston was anticipated for fifteen days in 
March and in April and about 2,000 men will 
be affected. Several large building contracts 
were under way in the City of Winnipeg and 
plans for the erection of other buildings were 
under consideration. Relief work still provid- 
ed employment in other localities. Retail 
trade was better, but wholesale was slow. Char 
workers in the women’s section were in de- 


mand, but the call for domestics declined 


sharply. 

There was little call for farm help in the 
Province of Saskatchewan. Men were unwill- 
ing to work for board and wages offered in 
the majority of cases were $5 per month, with 
an exceptional vacancy at $10. A few men 
were sent out to lumber camps from Yorkton 
and Prince Albert. Mining was quiet, also 
building construction. Relief camps provided 
work for some men, while others found em- 
ployment on casual jobs both in the city and 
rural districts, but these were insufficient for 
all applicants available. Trade was dull. 
‘There was a slight increase in the orders re- 
ceived for domestics and housekeepers, all 
orders for day and hotel work were easily 
filled. 

There was an increased demand for farm 
help in the Province of Alberta, with pros- 
‘pects for spring work fairly’ good, but wages 
were likely to be low. Conditions were fair 
in the logging industry, though there were 
few calls for men. Mining was quiet. Little 
activity was registered in building construction 
and relief work on various projects continued 
to be about the only kind of employment avail- 
able. There was no railway construction. 
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Trade was very slack. Some orders were 
placed for women domestic workers, but appli- 
cants were still much in excess of vacancies. 


Few requests for farm help were listed at 
the Employment Offices in British Columbia. 
Winter logging was practically finished, though 
mills at New Westminster were fairly busy, 
but required no additional workers. Mining, 
both metal and coal, showed no improvement, 
one mine alone, at Kimberley, operating on a 
six-day week. Manufacturing was confined 
mostly to saw mill operations, where light 
orders. only were reported, with bids under 
current prices. Slightly better conditions pre- 
vailed in the building trades, especially at 
Penticton and Nanaimo, where a considerable 
number of tradesmen were employed. Road 
camps continued in operation in some districts, 
while at others, relief work had been shut 
down, thus throwing a number of men out 
of work. Some few railway gangs had been 
sent out for snow shovelling, due to snow 
slides which had considerably delayed railway 
service. Drydocks and shipyards were quict. 
There was also little work for longshoremen. 
Trade was extremely dull, with collections poor. 
All orders. received in the women’s domestic 
section were easily filled, with fewer applicants 
reported as registering at Vancouver. 


Employment showed a falling- 
off at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary; the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics tabulated returns 
from 7,766 firms, whose staffs aggregated 819,- 
175 persons, as compared with 837,312 on 
January 1. Reflecting this decline, the index 
(average 1926100) stood at 89-7 at the be- 
ginning of February, while in the preceding 
month it was 91:6, and on February 1, 1931, 
1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921, it was 100-7, “111-6, 110-5, 
102-0, 96-6, 91-8, 87-1, 91-7, 90-6, 79-9 and 
91-2, respectively. 


EXMPLOYERS’ 
Reports. 


Reductions were recorded in all provinces, 
those in the Maritime Provinces being most 
pronounced. In the Maritime Provinces, con- 
struction reported especially heavy losses, but 
decreases were also indicated in logging, min- 
ing, communications and trade, while manu- 
facturing was brisker. In Quebec, increases 
in manufacturing (notably of iron and steel, 
rubber, textile, leather and pulp and paper 
products), and in logging were offset by de- 
clines in mining, transportation, trade and con- 
struction. In Ontario, considerable gains were 
made in manufacturing, notably in the iron 
and steel, textile, leather and lumber divi- 
sions; communications and logging also re- 
ported heightened activity, while there were 
large seasonal reductions in trade, transporta- 
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tion and construction, and mining also re- 
leased employees. In the Prairie Provinces, 
logging and railway construction were more 
active; manufacturing reported little general 
change, while seasonal shrinkage was recorded 
in trade and transportation. In British Col- 
umbia, there were large losses in construction, 
and manufacturing, logging, mining, com- 
munications, services and retail trade also 
showed a falling-off. 

The trend of employment was downward 
in Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, 
Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, while in Quebec 
City a slightly favourable tendency was in 
evidence. In Montreal, manufactures regis- 
tered considerable recovery, especially in the 
footwear, iron and steel and textile groups, 
but large seasonal losses occurred in trade 
and building construction. In Quebec, manu- 
factures reported improvement, while trade 
was seasonably dull. In Toronto, heavy sea- 
sonal decreases took place in trade, and trans- 
portation was also slacker, but there were 
important gains in manufacturing, notably in 
textiles and iron and steel factories. In 
Ottawa, manufacturing, transportation, con- 
struction and trade reported moderate de- 
clines. In Hamilton, employment showed a 
decrease, mainly of a seasonal character in 
construction and trade, while manufacturing 
reported no general change. In Windsor and 
the adjacent Border Cities, considerable re- 
covery was indicated, chiefly in automobile 
plants, but the completion of certain unem- 
ployment relief works caused the release of 
a large number of workers, so that, on the 
whole, there was a reduction in employment 
in the Border Cities. In Winnipeg, the num- 
ber employed showed a contraction, mainly 
in construction and transportation. In Van- 
couver, the manufacturing, construction and 
trade industries reported reduced activity, but 
transportation was brisker. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows improvement in manufacturing, not- 
ably in the iron and steel, textile, leather, 
lumber and rubber industries. On the other 
hand, there were losses in food, pulp and 
paper, electric current and some other plants. 
Logging showed practically no change, while 
mining, communications, transportation, con- 
struction and maintenance, services and trade 
reported curtailment, that in construction and 
trade being most pronounced. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of February, 1932. 


The situation among local 


TRADE trade union members con- 
UNION tinued depressed during Jan- 
Reports. uary with a slight change 


from December, attaining a 
new high eneniployniertt level for our records, 
namely 22-0 per cent. This percentage was 
based on the returns tabulated from an ag- 
gregate of 1,849 labour organizations, includ- 
ing 187,891 persons. In December 21-1 per 
cent of the members reported were without 
work, this being the previous peak of unem- 
ployment since the establishment of our re- 
ports. Extensive losses in employment from 
December were reported by New Brunswick 
unions, quietness in the building and con- 
struction trades being largely responsible for 
the change. Decreases of lesser degree were 
registered by Manitoba and Alberta unions, 
and in Nova Scotia, Ontario and British Col- 
umbia minor contractions of activity were 
noted. Saskatchewan unions reported a 
slightly upward level of employment from 
December, and in Quebec conditions were but 
nominally improved, the garment trades in 
the latter province showing a considerably 
better situation which was in large measure 
offset by slackness in building and construc- 
tion. Compared with the returns for Jan- 
uary, 1931, when the unemployment percent- 
age for Canada as a whole stood at 16-0, Sas- 
katchewan unions alone reported a_ better 
employment tendency during the month re- 
viewed, though the change was nominal, while 
in the remaining provinces noteworthy cur- 
tailment of operations was indicated, the losses 
in Quebec being particularly severe and at- 
tributable chiefly to dullness in the manufac- 
turing industries, especially the garment trades 
and in building and construction. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found a more 
detailed article on unemployment among local 
trade unions at the close of January, 1932. 


Reports of the Employment 


EMPLOYMENT Service of Canada for the 
OFFICE month of January, 1982, 
Reports. showed 32,206 references of 

persons to positions, and a 
total of 30,721 placements. Of these, the 


placements in regular employment were 12,072, 
of which 9,124 were of men and 2,948 of wo- 
men, while placements in casual work were 
18,649. Vacancies offered by employers to the 
Service numbered 31,538, and of these 25,654 
were for men and 5,884 for women, while ap- 
plications for employment were registered from 
46,420 men and 11,335 women, a total of 57,755. 
Fewer vacancies and placements were shown 
when the above figures were compared with 
those for the preceding month, but applica- 
tions showed a gain. Marked declines, how- 
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ever, were recorded in all transactions when 
a comparison was made with January last year, 
the reports for December, 1931, showing 36,- 
867 vacancies offered, 53,885 applications 
made, and 35,747 placements effected, while 
in January, 1931, there were recorded 55,185 
vacancies, 86,044 applications for work, and 
53,972 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment. A report in detail of the work of 
the offices for the month of January, 19382, 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS Bureau of Statistics, the value 
AND Con- of permits issued in 61 cities 
TRACTS in Canada during January, 
AWARDED. 1932, was $2,761,929 as com- 


pared with $7,895,106 in the 
preceding month and with $8,401,456 in Janu- 
ary, 19381. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
awards in the engineering group were mostly 
responsible for the increase in the value of 
February contracts over those of January. The 
February total was $14,802,600. This total 
shows that 47°8 per cent was awarded in the 
Province of Quebee and valued at $7,079,500. 
Ontario had $3,955,900 or 26-7 per cent. The 
Maritime Provinces shared to the extent of 
20-4 per cent, the value being $3,023,300; 
while British Columbia had $500,600, or 3:4 
per cent, and the Prairie Provinces 1:7 per 
cent, or $243,300. 

The Engineering group took care of 56-3 
per cent of the February total, the value being 
$8,337,500. Business buildings accounted for 
26-8 per cent, or $3,963,700. Residential had 
$1,975,900, or13-4 per cent, and Industrial 3-5 
per cent, valued at $525,500. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year are shown in the table on 
page 255. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics 
states that business operations in Canada did 
not show important change in January from 
the low level of the preceding month. The 
‘ndex of the physical volume of business was 
113-8 compared with 111-2 in December, while 
the index of manufacturing production showed 
a slight recession from the level of the last 
month of the year. The production of news- 
print and steel showed moderate gains, while 
the imports of crude petroleum were con- 
siderably greater than in December after ad- 
justment for seasonal tendencies. The index 
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of mining production showed only slight de- 
cline, shipments of silver and nickel showing 
gains after seasonal adjustment. The sales of 
livestock on the stockyards were considerably 
accelerated in January and inspected slaught- 
erings showed a marked increase. The decline 
in the index of employment was from 91:6 on 
January 1 to 89-7 on February 1, whereas the 
normal change during the month is an in- 
crease of one point. 

Coal—Coal production in Canada during 
January totalled 1,152,531 tons, a falling-off of 
24-9 per cent from the average for the month 
during the past five years of 1,535,137 tons 
The January output was made up of 678,022 
tons of bituminous coal, 424,840 tons of lignite 
coal and 49,669 tons of sub-bituminous coal. 
Alberta was the leading producing province 
with a production of 503,159 tons, Nova Scotia 
followed with 365,052 tons. British Columbia 
mines produced 155,021 tons; Saskatchewan 
mines, 109,307 tons; and New Brunswick mines, 
19,992 tons. 

Imports of coal into Canada declined 438-6 
per cent in January to 629,633 tons as com- 
pared with the 1927-1981 average for the 
month of 1,116,363 tons. Anthracite importa- 
tions amounted to 157,998 tons and included 
142,095 tons from the United States and 15,903 
tons from Great Britain. Bituminous imports 
consisted of 471,155 tons from the United 
States, a decrease of 13-7 per cent from the 
January, 1931, total of 546,263 tons. There 
was the usual small importation of United 
States lignite coal into British Columbia. 

Exports of Canadian coal declined 66-7 per 
cent to 34,017 tons as compared with the 
January 1927-1931 average of 102,094 tons. The 
United States, Newfoundland, Australia, Japan, 
Irish Free State, and Belgium were the prin- 
cipal purchasers of Canadian coal in January. 

Coal made available for consumption in Jan- 
uary totalled 1,748,147 tons or 31-4 per cent 
below the five-year average for the month of 
2,549,406 tons. The current month’s supply 
was drawn from the following sources: United 
States mines, 613,730 tons; Canadian mines, 
1,118,514 tons; and Great Britain mines, 15,903 
tons. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
in January, 1932, prepared by 
the Department of National 
Revenue, shows that the mer- 
chandise entering Canada for consumption 
amounted to $34,114,507 as compared with 
$40,289,795 in the preceding month and with 
$50,368,318 in January, 1931. The chief im- 
ports in January, 1932, were: Non-metallic 
minerals and products, $6,656,252; Fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products, $6,284,551; Iron and 
its products, $5,085,447. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE. 
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The merchandise exported from Canada dur- 
ing January, 1932, amounted to $38,366,699, as 
compared with $53,255,476 in the preceding 
month and with $44,682,883 in January, 1931. 
The chief exports in January, 1932 were: Wood, 
wood products and paper, $12,940,917; Agricul- 
tural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$9,073,257; Animals and animal products, 
$5,721,613. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
February, 1932, showed a substantial increase 
over the previous month, a large increase 
appearing also in the number of workers 
involved. The increase was due largely to 
the occurrence during the month of several 
strikes of coal miners in western Canada, each 
of which involved from two hundred to three 
hundred workers, and to a strike of women’s 
clothing factory workers in Montreal, P.Q., 
which, while of only two day’s duration, 
involved 1,500 workers. In comparison with 
the figures for February, 1931, almost twice 
as many strikes and lockouts were recorded. 
The number of workers involved and the time 
loss incurred showed a less substantial in- 
crease, however, as for several days during 
February last year some 1,700 women’s 
clothing factory workers were on strike in 
Toronto, Ont. There were in existence during 
the month seventeen disputes, involving 3,611 
workers, and resulting in a time loss of 14,679 
working days, as compared with eleven 
disputes, involving 1,044 workers, and result- 
ing in a time loss of 10,729 working days in 
January. In February, 1931, there were on 
record nine disputes, involving 2,066 workers, 
and resulting in a time loss of 10,431 working 
days. At the end of the month there were 
on record seven disputes involving approxi- 
mately 850 workers. These figures do not 
include those strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were no longer affected 
but which had not been formally called off by 
the union. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices 
in sixty-nine cities was again lower at $7.34 
for February, as compared with $7.68 for 
January; $9.44 for February, 1931; $11.83 for 
February, 1930; $11.15 for February, 1929; 
$10.61 for February, 1922; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $15.77 for February, 1920; 
and $7.75 for February, 1914. The decline was 
due mainly to a substantial seasonal fall in 
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the price of eggs, though the prices of pork, 
bacon, lard, milk, butter, cheese, beans and 
prunes were also lower. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $17.25 at the beginning of 
February as compared with $17.59 for January ; 
$19.78 for February, 1931; $22.12 for February, 
1980; $21.41 for February, 1929; $21.07 for 
February, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak); $24.71 for February, 1920; and $14.54 
for February, 1914. Fuel and rent were 
practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics based upon prices in 1926 as 100 
continued to decline, being 69-2 for February 
as compared with 69:4 in January; 76-0 for 
February, 1931; 93-9 for February, 1930; 95-0 
for February, 1929; 98:3 for February, 1922; 
164-3 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 64-8 for 
February, 1914. In the classification according 
to chief component materials six of the eight 
main groups were lower, one was higher and 
one was unchanged. The groups’ which 
declined were: the Animals and their Products 
group, because of lower quotations for steers, 
hogs, hides, fresh meaits, milk and _ butter, 
which more than offset advances in the prices 
of calves, lambs, fresh eggs and smoked ham; 
the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
gnoup, mainly because of lower prices for raw 
silk; the Iron and its Products group, due to 
declines in the prices of steel tank plates and 
automobile body plates; the Non-Ferrous 
Metals and their Products group, due mainly 
to reductions in the prices of lead, silver, tin, 
zine and copper; the Non-Metallic Minerals 
and their Products group, because of lower 
prices for coal oil and sulphur; and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group, because 
of lower quotations for sodium _ bichromate 
and certain other chemicals. The Vegetables 
and Vegetable Products group was. slightly 
higher, increased prices for barley, flax, rye, 
wheat and flour more than offsetting lower 
prices for bran, shorts, raw rubber, gluten meal 
and potatoes. The Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group was unchanged. 





Approximately 624,000 workers, constituting 
about 40 per cent of Chicago’s working popu- 
lation, were unemployed on October 15, 1931, 
the Illinois Department of Labour estimates 
in its Labour Bulletin of November, 19381. 
The estimate is based on the United States 
Census of Unemployment in that city for 
January, 1931, and on the monthly volume of 
employment index for the manufacturing in- 
dustries of Chicago. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


[)UBNG the month of February the De- 

partment received the report of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
under the provisions of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act to inquire into a dis- 
pute affecting the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and certain of its employees being clerks, 
freight handlers and station employees and 
various subsidiary groups. 

Reference was made in the February issue 
of the Lasour GazerTr, page 123, to the 
receipt of an application for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation to deal with a dispute between the 
Hull Electric Company and certain of its em- 
ployees, being motormen, conductors, track- 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


men, etc., members of Division No. 591, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America. The dispute 
arose in connection with a 10 per cent re- 
duction in wages proposed by the company, 
and directly affected 82 employees. On Febru- 
ary 18th a Board was established and was con- 
stituted as follows: His Honour Judge J. H. 
Scott, of Perth, Ontario, third member and 
chairman, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other Board members; Mr. H. P. Hill, K.C., 
Ottawa, Ontario, the company’s nominee, and 
Mr. W. F. O’Connor, K.C., the employees’ 
nominee. 


Canadian Pacific Railway and Clerks, 


Freight Handlers and Station Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established on December 28th to deal with 
a dispute between the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and certain of its employees being clerks, 
freight handlers and station employees and 
various subsidiary groups presented its report 
to the Minister of Labour during February. 
The dispute arose in connection with a pro- 
posed 10 per cent wage reduction, directly af- 
fecting 5,000 employees. The personnel of the 
Board was as follows: ‘The Honourable Mr. 
Justice R. A. E. Greenshields, of Montreal, 
P. Q., chairman, appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other members of the Board, Mr. Errol M. 
McDougall, K.C., and Professor J. T. Culliton, 
both of Montreal, P. Q., nominees of the com- 
pany and employees respectively. The report 
of the Board was unanimous and was accom- 
panied by an agreement signed by the parties 
concerned, the texts of which are given below. 


Report of Board 
February 19, 1932. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
the Canadian Pacific Ralway Company 
on the one hand (Employer) and certain 
of wts employees on the other hand, being: 
Clerks, Freight Handlers and Station Em- 
ployees and (subsidiary groups) Freight 
Handlers, West Saint John; Sub-Foremen 
and Freight Checkers, West Saint John; 
Gang Foremen, Checkers, Coopers, Sealers 
and Porters, Montreal Wharf; Shop Clerks, 
Angus; Stores Department Employees; 
Pursers and Freight Clerks, B.C’. Lake and 


River Steamers; Freight Shed and Bag- 
gage kkoom Staffs, Victoria, B.C., Coast 
Steamship Service; Freight Shed and Bag- 
gage Room Staffs, EH. & N. Ry.; Water- 
front Freight Handlers, Vancouver (Em- 
ployees). 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Smr,—The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in the above matter and 
composed of the Honourable Mr. Justice R. A. 
EK. Greenshields, Acting Chief Justice of the 
Superior Court, District of Montreal; Errol 
M. McDougall, K.C., of Montreal, nominated 
by the Railway Company, and Professor J. T. 
Culliton, of Montreal, nominated by the Em- 
ployees, was convened and held formal sessions 
at the Court House in the City of Montreal, 
on the 28th day of January, the 3rd day of 
February, the 12th day of February, the 15th 
day of February, the 18th day of February 
and the 19th day of February, 1932. 


The Railway Company was represented by: 

Mr. Grant Hail, Vice-President, 

Mr. George Hodge, Manager of the Depart- 
ment of Personnel, 

Mr. W. 8. Hall, Superintendent; Brandon. 


The employees were represented by: 
Mr. F. H. Hall, Vice-President Brotherhood 


of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. 

Mr. E. L. Oliver. 


The dispute in this case is well defined and 
arose out of the request made to the men to 
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sees TP 


accept a reduction of 10 per cent in their com- 
pensation. The application for the constitu- 
tion of the Board states the matter in issue 
and the preliminary negotiations between the 
parties to reach a settlement of the dispute, 
as follows:— 


“On October 2, the Employers served 
notices upon the Employees to the effect that 
from October 16, and until December 31, 1932, 
they should accept a reduction of ten per cent 
in their compensation on each payroll, the 
existing basic rates of pay to be maintained 
and the matter to receive further consider- 
ation at the expiration of the period men- 
tioned unless, in the meantime, arrangement 
should mutually be made otherwise. In the 
event that the proposal was not accepted, the 
communications stated that they should be 
accepted as the required thirty days’ notice 
for the revision of agreements between the 
employers and employees for a ten per cent 
reduction in the rates of pay specified therein. 


“Following informal discussions on Septem- 
ber 28, 1931, and October 2, 1931, held in 
Montreal between representatives of the rail- 
ways and the employees represented by Mr. 
W. A. Rowe, General Chairman, Eastern Lines, 
and Mr. J. L. Pateman, General Chairman, 
Western Lines, and the Employees’ General 
Committee, at which existing conditions and the 
railway’s proposal were fully discussed, an ad- 
journment was requested by the employees 
until approximately October 22, in order to 
consider and put before their membership the 
railway’s proposal, which was fully outlined 
in the letter of October 2 above mentioned. 

“Further conferences were held in Montreal 
on October 30, November 2, and November 5, 
with a view to arriving at a settlement of the 
question. At the latter conference it was 
stated on behalf of the employees that they 
were not prepared to accept the proposal of 
the railway.” 


It is thus evident that the proposal of the 
company was definitely declined by the em- 
ployees and the aid of a Board of Conciliation, 
under the Statute referred to, was sought and 
obtained, to deal with the dispute. The 
parties came before the Board, where every 
opportunity was afforded them to state fully 
their respective cases both orally and in writ- 
ing. 

The Board views with great satisfaction the 
thorough and painstaking care with which both 
parties presented their submissions and desires 
to express its commendation of the friendly 
and frank manner in which both the company 
and the employees approached and discussed 
a subject which might well have engendered 
feelings of bitterness and suspicion. We are 
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glad to testify that no such sentiments were 
manifest, nor do we believe that they were 
present. 

In harmony with the Statute under which 
the Board was constituted, efforts were made 
to bring about a settlement between the 
parties, and, finally, at the session of the Board 
on February 15, after the company’s repre- 
sentatives had submitted their written reply 
to the employees’ statement, upon the sug- 
gestion of the Chairman of the Board, the 
parties were again invited to meet with a view 
to composing their differences and reaching a 
mutually satisfactory adjustment of the dis- 
pute. The session was adjourned till the 18th 
upon the understanding that some such effort 
would be made. 

The Board is extremely gratified to learn 
that its efforts to conciliate the parties have 
been successful and that they have reached 
and concluded an agreement satisfactory to 
the Board and which is duly approved and 
ratified in so far as may be necessary. 

The Board, therefore, has pleasure in re- 
porting that the matters in dispute between 
the parties have been amicably adjusted in 
accordance with the terms of the said agree- 
ment, an original whereof is appended hercto. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) R. A. E. GreeNSHIELDS, 
Chatrman. 


(Sgd.) Erron M. McDovueat, 
Member of Board. 


(Sgd.) JoHN CULLITON, 
Member of Board. 


AGREEMENT—EASTERN LINES AND WESTERN 
LINES 


Agreement between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and its Clerks, Freight 
Handlers and Station Employees, including so- 
called subsidiary groups as follows:— 


Freight Handlers, West Saint John, N.B. 


Sub-Foremen and Freight Checkers, West 
Saint John, N.B. 
Gang Foremen, Checkers, Coopers, Sealers 


and Porters, Montreal Wharf. 

Shop Clerks, Angus Shops. 

Stores Department Employees. 

Pursers and Freight Clerks, British Columbia 
Lake and River Steamers. 

Freight Shed and Baggage Room Staffs, 
British Columbia Coast Steamship Ser- 
vice, Victoria, B.C. 

Freight Shed and Baggage Room Staffs, 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo Ry., Victoria. 

Waterfront Freight Handlers, Vancouver. 

Stores Employees, British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service, Victoria. 
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The parties hereto agree that: 

(a) Ten per cent shall be deducted from each 
employee’s pay cheques; : i 

(b) Basic rates of pay as specified in the 
various schedules shall remain in effect. 

(c) This agreement shall be effective from 
March 1, 1932, to February 28, 1933, but if, on 
or aiter January 15, 1933, business conditions 
have not so improved as to enable the Railways 
to terminate the agreement at February 28, 
1933, notice to that effect will be given to the 
representatives of the Employees upon which 
the parties to this agreement will confer fur- 
ther and agree to make every reasonable effort 


to bring the matter to a conclusion before Feb- 
ruary 28, 1933. 


For the Company: 


(Sgd.) Grant HALL, 
Vice-President. 
For the Employees: 
(Sgd.) W. A. Rowe. 
(Sgd.) J. L. PATEMAN, 


General Chairman. 


F. H. Hatt, 
Vice-President. 


Approved: 
(Sgd.) 


Montreal, February 18, 1932. 


REPORT OF ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTE IN 
THE COAL MINES IN THE ESTEVAN DISTRICT, SASK. 


DISPUTE between the coal miners, mem- 
bers of the Mine Workers’ Union of 
Canada, and certain mine operators in the Bien- 
fait-Estevan coal field in Saskatchewan, result- 
ing in a strike from September 7, 1931, to Octo- 
ber 7, 1931, was referred to a Royal Com- 
mission under Section 65 of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, Judge Edmund R. 
Wylie, District Court Judge of the Judicial 
District of Estevan, being appointed by an 
Order in ‘Council on September 18 as Com- 
missioner. The causes of the dispute included 
complaints as to the observance of the min- 
ing laws of the province. The provincial gov- 
ernment also issued a commission to Judge 
Wylie with provision for the appointment of 
counsel and other assistance. The Commis- 
sioner secured the assistance of counsel, min- 
img engineers, accountants, inspectors of 
weights and measures, and sanitary inspectors, 
and secured reports from these on the fi- 
nances of the various mining companies, the 
conditions of the mines and their methods 
of operation, wage scales, condition of houses 
for mimers, rentals, and the operations of 
company stores. 


The report deals in detail with each feature 
of the dispute in each mine, and outlines the 
events leading up to the strike and the pro- 
ceedings which led up to its termination. The 
report also deals with an agreement which 
was reached during the commission’s inquiry, 
providing for improvements in working con- 
ditions and for a partial restoration of wage 
rates. A riot on September 29, in which three 
strikers were killed, several strikers and other 
persons were injured, and much property in 
the town of Estevan was damaged, is not 
dealt with in the report, as the matter was 
before the courts, a number of persons having 
been committed for trial in March, 1932. 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORT 


The following extracts from the report sum- 
marize the results of the inquiry, with recom- 
mendations. 


Organization in the Field 


Prior to the year 1931 there had been no 
labour organization in this field, or in the in- 
dividual mines. For several months before 
the strike there had been a feeling of unrest 
growing out of the reduction in wages and the 
working conditions complained of. An or- 
ganization in each mine, with a Committee 
authorized to represent the men in any dif- 
ference or complaint arising out of wages or 
weights or working conditions, would have re- 
moved much of the dissatisfaction. 

There was a feeling fairly general among 
the men in the mines that an individual 
miner making personal complaints to the 
management, was in danger of dismissal. The 
operators state that no miner was ever dis- 
missed by reason of the fact that he had made 
a complaint to the manager. There is no 
doubt, however, that when a miner, who had 
voiced a complaint of this kind to the man- 
agement, was afterwards laid off through lack 
of work or dismissed for any other cause, 
there was a tendency to attribute his dis- 
missal entirely to the fact that he had been 
regarded as an agitator by the management. 

As a result of a number of meetings in 
August, 1931, Joseph Forkin, an organizer, 
was brought into the field and advised the 
men to join a union. On August 23 S. Scarlet 
addressed a meeting at Taylorton, and on 
August 25 James Sloan, President of the Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada, arrived from Cal- 
gary, and on or about this time a local branch 
of the Mine Workers’ Union of Canada was 
organized. Prior to the arrival of James Sloan 
and the formation of the Union, John Lough- 
ran and Bernet Wynn had been acting presi- 
dent and vice-president of the local organi- 
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zation. On his arrival, however, from Cal- 
gary, James Sloan assumed control. 

The events, during this period, leading up 
to the strike are set out in the evidence of 
Loughran, Wynn, William Wallace Lynd, Dan 
Moar and Thomas M. Malloy, Deputy Min- 
ister of Railways, Labour and Industries in 
the Provincial Government. Mr. Malloy’s 
oral evidence is supplemented by a written 
statement filed on the inquiry and verified 
by him. It is quite clear from the evidence 
of Loughran and Wynn that the Honour- 
able John A. Merkley and the Honourable 
James F. Bryant, and Thomas M. Malloy, 
all acting in behalf of the Provincial Govern- 
ment, showed a deep interest in this mining 
dispute and were making every effort to bring 
about a conciliation between the operators 
and the men. The Provincial Government 
had already offered a Board of Inquiry under 
the Public Inquiries Act of Saskatchewan, 
and had endeavoured to arrange a Board of 
Conciliation, which the operators agreed to 
accept, but which James Sloan had refused 
in an interview with Loughran and Wynn. 

The operators had refused to recognize the 
Mine Workers’ Union of Canada, on the 
ground that it was affiliated through the Red 
International of Labour Unions with the Com- 
munist International of Russia. James Sloan, 
in his interview with Malloy and others dur- 
ing this period, denied that there was any 
affiliation with Russian Communism and 
maintained that the local branch of the Union 
was not a “Red” organization and insisted 
that before any negotiations took place lead- 
ing to a settlement of the dispute, there must 
be recognition of the Mine Workers’ Union of 
Canada by the operators. On September 7 
a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Local Union was held at which Sloan pre- 
sided, and as a result of this meeting, the local 
‘Union ordered a strike of all miners in the 
Saskatchewan Lignite field to become effective 
on the morning of September 8. On Septem- 
ber 7 Mr. Malloy sent the following telegram 
to James Sloan: 

“Am informed operators refused to meet 
your Union tonight and strike to take place 
tomorrow Stop Would strongly urge you ad- 
vise men to observe the law in such matter 
and that you apply immediately for board 
under Industrial Disputes Act, for thorough 
investigation working conditions and that men 
remain at work pending investigation.” 

During this meeting James Sloan placed be- 
fore the Executive Committee various methods 
of procedure referring to the Board of Con- 
ciliation, Arbitration and a Royal Commission, 
and it is quite clear from the evidence that 
the miners preferred a Royal Commission, but 
the contents of the telegram were not made 
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known to the members at the meeting and 
the miners were not made aware that in re- 
fusing the Board of Conciliation offered, and 
in ordering a strike, which became effective on 
the morning of September 8, they were acting 
illegally and in contravention of Section 57 of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

All its efforts to prevent this strike having 
failed, the Provincial Government immediately 
communicated with the Department of Labour 
at Ottawa and the Dominion Government sent 
Chief Conciliation Officer M. Campbell to 
Estevan. These negotiations are fully set out 
in the evidence of Dan Moar on the state- 
ment filed by him and in the statement of 
Mr. Campbell also submitted to the Commis- 
sion. 

It is quite clear from this evidence that 
the miners refused at this time to return tem- 
porarily to work until certain concessions, 
which the operators refused, were granted. 

There has, apparently, been some misunder- 
standing between the Miners’ Executive and 
Mr. Campbell as to the opening of the in- 
quiry by the Royal Commission before the 
men returned to work. The instructions from 
the Dominion Government to the Commission 
are, however, perfectly clear and, as already 


‘ pointed out, were not made conditional on the 


men returning to work. 

A number of persons who have been charged 
with taking part in the parade and the riot 
which followed, have been committed for trial 
by jury at the next regular sittings of the 
Court of King’s Bench at Estevan in March, 
next, when all the facts and circumstances con- 
nected with this parade and the responsibility 
therefor will, no doubt, be brought out in the 
evidence. It was not, therefore, considered 
necessary or advisable for the purpose of this 
Commission to go into this phase of the matter 
at this time. 


The great obstacle in the way of a meeting 
of the operators and the men, prior to the 
strike, was the demand of the union officials 
that the operators should recognize the Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada and the refusal of 
the operators to comply with this demand. 


The Mine Workers’ Union of Canada was 
organized as an ordinary labour union, which 
in the year 1931 became affiliated with the 
Workers’ Unity League of Canada. The pur- 
pose of this league, as appears from the evi- 
dence, is set out in the draft constitution of 
this organization as follows: 

“To organize the Canadian Workers into a 
powerful revolutionary Industrial Union, cre- 
ated on the axis of the widest rank and file 
control. To fight for the defence and improve- 
ment of the conditions of the working class, 
mobilizing and organizing the Canadian work- 
ers for the final overthrow of capitalism, and 
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for the establishment of a Revolutionary Work- 
ers’ Government. . . The Workers’ Un- 
ity League of Canada ig the Canadian Section 
of the Red International of Labour Unions, 
pledged to a program and policy of Revolution- 
ary struggle for the complete overthrow of 
capitalism and its institutions of exploitation 
and the setting up of the state power of the 
Workers and poor farmers through a Workers’ 
and Farmers’ Government.” 

One must come to the conclusion that the 

Mine Workers’ Union of Canada, through its 
affiliation with the Workers’ Unity League, has 
ceased to become a labour union in the ordi- 
nary sense, but has been converted into a 
revolutionary industrial union, pledged to a 
program and policy of revolutionary struggle 
for the complete overthrow of capitalism and 
for the establishment of a revolutionary work- 
ers’ government. 
. Apart altogether from the question as to 
whether or not the purpose sought to be 
achieved is to be brought about by peaceful 
means, or by means of force and violence, I 
cannot see how men who are in charge of 
these mines entrusted with the management 
of an industry in which a large amount of 
capital is invested, can be reasonably expected 
to recognize, on behalf of the companies they 
represent, an organization with such an avowed 
economic purpose. It further seems to me 
that the attitude of this union, as expressed 
through its officials in the events leading up 
to the strike, was more consistent with the 
avowed policy of the Workers’ Unity League 
than with securing a satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty in the best interests of the miners. 
- The printing and distribution of the open 
letter, purporting to be signed by the Sas- 
katchewan-Manitoba District Council of the 
Workers’ Unity League, through the mining 
area during the negotiations on October 18 
and 19, urging the men who were illegally 
on strike at that time, to remain on strike, 
irrespective of. any arrangements made with 
the local committees, is also in accordance with 
the avowed purpose of this League. There is 
no proof, however, that the Workers’ Unity 
League was responsible for this letter, but it 
is only fair to say that the members of the 
local executive of the Miners’ Union have 
denied any responsibility for it, and that the 
letter itself was repudiated at a meeting of 
the miners held at this time. 


Summary 


The causes underlying the industrial unrest 
in this field, and the circumstances which led 
to the cessation of work, as disclosed in the 
oral and documentary evidence submitted, may 
be summarized as follows: 

(1) The seasonal and fluctuating nature of 
the industry, reducing the average earnings and 


making it difficult for the miners to obtain 
employment during certain months of the year. 

(2) Financial conditions arising out of the 
rapid reduction in realization on coal, due to 
competition following the advent of the 
mechanized stripping plant in the field. 

(3) Reductions in wage schedules during the 
latter part of 1930 and during 1931, and the 
fear, based on statements of the operators 
during the summer of 1931, that further re- 
ductions would be made when the fall season 
opened. 

(4) Certain unsatisfactory working condi- 
tions in the mines to which special reference 
has been made. 

(5) Certain unsatisfactory living conditions 
in the mining camps, already referred to. 

(6) The lack of any recognized procedure 
in any of the mines for dealing with complaints 
or disputes between the operator and the work- 
er, due to a lack of organization in the mine, 
and the absence of any representative com- 
mittee with authority to speak for the men. 

(7) The demand of the union officials that 
the operators recognize the Mine Workers’ 
Union as a condition precedent to any nego- 
tiations for settlement, and the refusal of the 
operators to recognize the union or nego- 
tiate with it in its official capacity. 

(8) The antagonistic attitude of the Presi- 
dent of the Mine Workers’ Union toward a 
Board of Conciliation, which the operators 
had agreed to accept. 


REMEDIES 


1. A Thorough Inspection and a More 
Detailed Inspector’s Report 


Most of the mines in this field have devel- 
oped from rather primitive conditicns. 

The method of inspection has not kept pace 
with the development of the larger mines. I 
think this is clear from the evidence of sev- 
eral witnesses, as well as the engineers who 
inspected the mines for the Commission, and 
the evidence of the inspector himself, Mr. 
Samuel Lee, who appeared before the Com- 
mission and produced a large number of in- 
spectors’ reports. The present inspector has 
done some useful work, particularly among 
the smaller mines and has made some vaiu- 
able suggestions in his evidence I do not 
understand, however, how a thorough system 
of inspection could have failed to detect and 
report certain unsatisfactory conditions, exist- 
ing for some time back in a number of these 
mines, many of which have been remedied 
since attention was called to them during the 
inquiry. 

The inspector points out that the report 
form prepared for his use is too general and 
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makes little or no provision for a detailed 
statement on any point. The form appears to 
have been ample for any report produced on 
the Inquiry, but from the evidence I can 
understand the force of this objection. For 
example, the space of one line, allotted in the 
form for a report on ventilation, which the 
inspector invariably reports as being “Good,” 
seems to me inadequate in view of the evi- 
dence. 

It seems to me that under “ Ventilation,” 
this form should require a specific statement 
as to the quantity of air entering the mine 
and at the working faces; the number of ani- 
mals as well as men in the mine; provision 
for cross-cuts; for keeping the air free from 
contamination; conditions of doors and brat- 
tices; difficulties if any in removing powder 
smoke and black-damp when present; ob- 
structions to the air current; the location of 
the fan and the number of hours it is kept in 
operation, as well as any other matters affect- 
ing ventilation, coming under the notice of the 
inspector, or required by the Mines Act and 
regulations. All provisions in the Mines Act 
and regulations should be treated much in the 
same way in the report, so that any contra- 
vention of the Act will be noted. 

Evidence was submitted as to the method of 
inspection in other lignite coal areas where the 
inspector was required to give a_ specific 
answer to a large number of questions dealing 
with conditions in the mine. A more detailed 
report of this kind would, in my opinion, in- 
sure a more thorough inspection and a copy 
of such report posted at the entrance to the 
mine would further protect the health and 
safety of the miners by tending to keep the 
mine up to the proper standard at all times. 
It would also furnish reliable data for amend- 
ments to the Act and regulations, so that these 
could be kept well up to mining development 
in the field. This question of inspection is 
also discussed by Mr. Cox in his report at 
page 15. 


2. Improvement in Living Conditions 


The conditions under which a miner lives in 
these camps depend largely on himself, but 
there are certain matters such as the sanitary 
condition of the camp, the general condition 
and state of repair of the house in which he 
lives and the facilities for washing, and chang- 
ing when he leaves the mine, all of which 
have a very important influence on his mental 
outlook and his attitude towards his work. 


As already pointed out, wash-houses are in 
use at two of the mines and there is a good 
supply of drinking water at all the mines but 
one, where some delay has occurred in making 
provision for this, for reasons already ex- 
plained. 


The attitude of all the operators toward 
these improvements in living conditions was 
entirely sympathetic as will be seen from the 
evidence, and the memoranda of negotiations 
in connection with the various mines on file. 
The only objection raised was the financial 
condition of the mines, and this must be recog- 
nized, but having considered all this, it seems 
to me that it will be an economic advantage 
to the operators in the end, and brirg about a 
better mental attitude if some provision is 
made from monies usually reserved in the 
financial statements for depreciation and de- 
pletion, or if provision is made in some other 
way, for the necessary repairs to buildings 
rented to the miners, and for necessary im- 
provements in the camp, and these improve- 
ments should be made within a reasonable 
time. 


3. Hours and Methods of Payment 


There has been considerable evidence sub- 
mitted as to the number of hours a miner 
should work and the question as to whether 
or not he should be paid monthly or every 
two weeks. 

As to the hours, the evidence would support 
an eight-hour day with provision for extend- 
ing the time, by special agreement when neces- 
sary, in order to enable the mine to take ad- 
vantage of increased orders in the busy sea- 
son, or rush orders at other times. During the 
negotiations on October 18 and 19, the parties 
agreed to an eight-hour day from face to face 
for the miners, and a nine-hour day for the 
day-men, with some provision for extra time 
to meet emergencies. 

During the Inquiry, the miners expressed 
themselves as being strongly in favour of a 
pay day every two weeks, as they claimed 
that this would enable them to buy for cash 
and to take advantage of bargains in necessi- 
ties, and give them much better value for their 
money, and also to a large extent, enable them 
to keep out of debt. The operators contend 
that it will be inconvenient for them, as the 
coal is sold on a thirty-day basis, and will also 
increase the expense of book-keeping. 

I have come to the conclusion that, subject 
to the right of the parties to make a special 
agreement, in order to get the best results 
from labour in these mines for the mutual 
benefit of the operators and the men, the 
working hours and method of payment in these 
mines should be brought into conformity with 
the method employed in the coal mining areas 
in other Canadian fields, as soon as the ad- 
justments can be made. 


4.. Subsidies 


The question of subvention has alrcady been 
dealt with. A number of remedies suggested 
to the Commission, such as subsidies and a 
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tax on machinery, on the ground that it dis- 
places labour, are not properly within the 
scope of this Commission, and would require 
a much more exhaustive inquiry along differ- 
ent lines to justify the expression of any 
opinion thereon. It will be sufficient to refer 
to the evidence, setting out the different points 
of view, in connection with these suggestions. 


5. Amalgamation 


Another solution of the economic problem 
facing these mines was referred to by Mr. 
Morfit, general manager of the Western Do- 
minion Collieries, Limited, and a similar plan 
has been recommended by Mr. Cox in his 
report at page 15. 

Mr. Morfit refers to a consolidation, or 
amalgamation, of the larger producing mines, 
which might be worked out for the purpose of 
reducing the cost of production, and to permit 
the instalment of the most efficient equipment. 

It would seem as if, unless there is a rapid 
increase in output, economic conditions will 
sooner or later force such action on the opera- 
tors, and from the expert opinions expressed 
on the Inquiry the result would be beneficial. 


6. Increase in Markets 


The most practical, permanent solution of 
the problem facing this industry at the 
present time, is to be found in the possibility 
of a greatly increased market for Saskatche- 
wan lignite coal, resulting in a larger output 
in all the mines. Many of the operators 
refer to this potential market as the hopeful 
sign of the Industry, and the steps now being 
taken to educate the public as to the true 
value of this coal and the proper method of 
burning the same, are already bringing some 
satisfactory results to the industry. A great 
deal of valuable oral and documentary evi- 
dence, dealing with this phase of the inquiry, 
was placed before the Commission by the 
operators and their Consulting Engineer, R. 
L. Sutherland, and by the Deputy Minister 
of Labour in the Provincial Government, Mr. 
Thomas M. Malloy. 

For the purpose of this report, a very brief 
summary of the evidence, on which certain 
conclusions as to the prospects of the mining 
industry in this field, more particularly that 
carried on by the underground mines, are 
based, will be sufficient. 


(a) Market Territory: The Saskatchewan 
lignite field has a favourable location in the 
southeastern portion of the province with 
good railway connections and a closer natural 
market territory in Saskatchewan and Man- 
itoba than any other competing coal. 


From data furnished on the inquiry, includ- 
ing statistics and maps, which appear to me to 
be reliable, Saskatchewan lignite coal has a 
natural advantage based on the heat value 
of the coal in approximately 80 per cent of 
the area of Saskatchewan and Manitoba. The 
present lignite mining industry of Saskatche- 
wan, however, now supplies only about 6°3 
per cent of the total requirements of the two 
provinces, and about 15 per cent of the 
requirements of the Province of Saskatchewan. 
It is not to be expected that lignite can 
displace all other fuels in this area, but it is 
pointed out that to supply even the very 
modest objective of one-quarter of the present 
demand in that area, would require an in- 
crease in production to 1,880,000 tons per 
year, giving employment to not less than 
1,500 people. 

In a survey made by the provincial govern- 
ment in February, 1930, it is estimated that 
on the basis of the price of coal at that time, 
and after making a comparison of heat values 
and railway mileages, Saskatchewan lignite 
from this field should command an annual 
market in the territory referred to, to the 
extent of about 3,000,000 tons. Since that 
time the decrease in price has been due to a 
large extent to competition within the field. 


(b) The effect of Increased Production on 
costs of operation and wages: From evidence 
submitted, the Saskatchewan lignite field, as 
a whole, is not producing coal in proportion 
to the capital invested. The output for Sas- 
katchewan should be 960,000 tons per annum 
to place it on the same basis as Alberta with 
reference to capital investment, whereas the 
output for 1929 was 580,189 tons and for 
1930, 579,424 tons. 

In Mr. Sutherland’s treatise on the condi- 
tions of the coal mining industry in Saskatche- 
wan, dated November 3, 1931, a copy of which 
was filed during the inquiry, in Table 10, the 
effect of increased production from 580,189 
tons to 960,000 tons on the basis of 1929 con- 
ditions, is shown in a striking manner. In 
this table it is demonstrated that this increase 
in output would reduce the cost of operation, 
overhead, etc., from 39:4 per cent to 23-9 
per cent, and would increase the wage scale 
by 28 per cent without affecting in any way 
the percentage of earnings on capital. 

The average number of days worked 
during the year, namely: 225 in 1929, or the 
average number of men employed, namely: 
561 for the same year, would be increased 
accordingly. 

At present there are no dividends on capital 
in this field, and these have not been taken 
into consideration in ascertaining the costs 
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of operation in the mines affected by this 
dispute during the past year, or in making 
an estimate for the future. It also appears 
from the evidence that in all these mines, as 
is no doubt the case in other industries, a 
certain minimum output is necessary to pro- 
duce coal at prevailing market prices, with- 
out loss, but once this point in production is 
reached the output in these mines can be 
doubled, owing to their present capacity, and 
increased wages and profits secured with very 
little increase in overhead or fixed costs. 
Such a result can not, of course, be obtained 
in a year and, as already pointed out, some 
arrangement for stabilization in prices at 
something approaching the actual value of the 
coal is necessary to meet the immediate situ- 
ation. 

The evidence submitted, however. estab- 
lishes the fact that loss in realization can be 
recovered, and ground gained, by capturing 
even a portion of the natural market referred 
to. 


(c) Market development in North Dakota: 
To further demonstrate the possibility of a 
greatly increased market for this field, the 
development of the coal industry in the State 
of North Dakota was referred to. This State 
contains a large lignite coal area bordering 
on the Saskatchewan field. This coal, which is 
very similar to the Saskatchewan coal, has a 
B.T.U. value of around 7,000 to 7,100 as 
compared with the Saskatchewan field which 
averages 7,200. In the State of North Dakota, 
with a population of 685,000 people, the pro- 
duction of lignite coal in 1921 was 895,715 tons, 
which in 1930 had increased to 1,849,144 tons, 
while the production in Saskatchewan for 
1930, with a population of 867,000 people, was 
578,189 tons. Seventy-five per cent of the coal 
burned in the State of North Dakota is lig- 
nite coal mined in the State. Only 15 per 
cent of the coal burned in the province of 
Saskatchewan consists of lignite produced in 
the province. In explanation of this remark- 
able increase in the North Dakota market, it 
was stated that about 15 years ago a con- 
certed effort was made to popularize lignite 
coal, end that during the following years, the 
people of North Dakota had been educated 
in the best methods of burning this coal and 
in the use of proper burning equipment. 

The mining equipment of the Saskatchewan 
field is well up to the standard of the North 
Dakota mines, but the evidence submitted 
will establish the fact that the province of 
Saskatchewan is about 15 years bchind the 
state of North Dakota in market develop- 
ment From the point of view, therefore, of 
an available market, the future of the lignite 


coal industry in this province is very promis- 
ing. The result, however, will depend largely, 
as it did in the state of North Dakota, with 
the operators themselves. The work being 
done through their consulting engineer, who 
specializes in combustion, in the way of edu- 
cation and practical demonstration, and the 
active interest being taken by the Govern- 
ment of Saskatchewan in the development of 
this market, would indicate that the operators 
and the province of Saskatchewan are alive to 
the situation. 


(d) Government Analysis of the Coal in 
Various Mines: Considerable evidence was 
given to the effect that the Saskatchewan 
Government should establish the calorific 
value of the coal from the various mines in 
B.T.U. per pound by analysis. The operators 
of the underground mines referred to all 
strongly favoured this procedure. It was also 
advocated by R. J. Lee, mining engineer, and 
Mr. Cox in his report makes the following 
statement at page 16:— 


“ A competent federal or provincia! author- 
ity should earry out accurate sampling from 
each mine in the field, such samples to be 
at least three in number from each mine, 
and to cover only those portions uf the seam 
which are being extracted. A set of samples 
of the commercial productions should also 
be obtained. Such samples should be ana- 
lvzed by identical methods by the federal 
or provincial laboratory, and the results pub- 
lished.” 


There was a certain amount of opposition to 
this procedure on the ground that the quality 
of coal varies in different sections of the mine, 
and that accurate results cannot be obtained. 
It was also contended that in the case of in- 
dustrial coal, the tests are made at the proper 
place, namely, at the plant where the coal is 
being consumed. 

‘Mr. Lee states in his evidence that there is 
no difficulty in obtaining accurate samples 
from all mines by certain approved methods 
in use in the province of Alberta and other 
places. 

Different Government publications were sub- 
mitted in which the heat units, ash content, 
moisture and other contents of the coa! in par- 
ticular mines were set out in detail. I am 
satisfied from the evidence that if this is not 
already done, the Saskatchewan Government 
should undertake to ascertain by analysis the 
heat units and other values of the ccal in dif- 
ferent areas of the Saskatchewan lignite field, 
and should also know by actual tests the 
value in heat units of all the larger producing 
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Reliable data of this kind would greatly 
assist in marketing the coal from the field and 
would assist each mine in disposing of its coal 
according to its merits. 

The preparation of domestic coal also plays 
a@ very important part in its market value, and 
the heat value of coal may also be improved 
by mechanical treatment. These are facts 
which should also be taken into consideration. 
In view of the rapidly increasing demand for 
the coal from this field, it might be advisable 
to introduce a legislation, providing that all 
coal shipped from Saskatchewan mines shall 
have a trade name, and that the mine from 
which it is shipped shall be designated. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That the agreements arrived at between 
the men and the operators during the confer- 
ence held on October 19 and 20 continue in 
force until September 1, 1982. 

2. That during the summer of !932 wage 
schedules for the following year, or such longer 
period as may be agreed on, be fixed at a con- 
ference between the operators and the men of 
the respective mines. 

3. That in order to remove a cause of fric- 
tion in the future as to dockage screenings, 
etc., the wage schedules of the miner be worked 
out so that in every mine where the change 
of system can be reasonably effected, the miner 
shall be paid on a mine-run basis. 

4. That pending the revision of these 
schedules, normal conditions of timbering in 
the rooms continue to be included in the ton- 
nage rate, but that any abnormal condition, 
requiring additional timbering in the rooms, 
be paid for at the present rate for timbering 
in entries, or at such other rate as may be 
agreed on. 

5. That on the revision of wage schedules, 
provision be made for a different rate for the 
man not qualified under the Act to have 
charge of a working face, and the qualified 
man with whom he is working in the same 
room. 

6. For the better enforcement of health 
regulations, that the Government consider the 
advisability of including all mining camps out- 
side of an incorporated village in a separate 
unit or health district. 

7. That provision be made in the Mines Act 
or Public Health Act, requiring the owner, 
manager or agent to keep all houses in mining 
camps, occupied by mine workers, in a reason- 
ably good state of repair, and to provide the 
camp with a sufficient supply of good drinking 
water. 

8. A more thorough inspection of the mines 
and a more detailed inspector’s report, cover- 
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ing all working conditions in the mine and re- 
porting on any contravention of the Act and 
regulations. 

9. The strict enforcement of all provisions 
of the Mines Act and regulations. 

10. An inspection of the tipple scales on or 
before the first day of September in each year 
by the Inspector of Weights and Measures. 

11. That the check weighman, or representa- 
tive committee from from any mine may, at 
any time, apply to the Minister whos shall be 
empowered to and may, if he thinks it neces- 
sary, direct an inspection either as tc weight 
or as to the condition of the scales. 

12. That the heat value in B.T.U. and other 
values of the coal mined in different districts 
of Saskatchewan, be ascertained and fixed by 
Government analysis. 

13. That the heat value in B.T.U. and other 
values of the coal from all mines producing 
coal above a certain quantity for sale, be as- 
certained and fixed in the same way. 

14. That the Government consider the ad- 
visability of imtroducing legislation, with a 
view to having the coal from all mines in the 
province, producing coal above a certain 
quantity, sold under a trade name, and the 
name of the mine and the area in which it is 
situated designated. 

15. That the working arrangement between 
the operators and the men for the deduction 
of an agreed amount for medical services and 
sick fund, be continued, and that the amount 
be paid out by the operators as directed by 
the men, the details to be worked out and 
embodied in future legislation. 

16. That the special rules referred tc in sec- 
tion 39 of the Mines Act be formulated and 
adopted at a special conference between the 
manager and a representative committee of 
the men at each mine, and approved by the 
Minister as soon as possible. 

16a. That in view of the evidence submit- 
ted, the existing subvention rate be recon- 
sidered by the Canada Fuel Board. 


17. That the Mines Act be amended so as 
to incorporate in due form the following pro- 
visions :— 

(a) A provision making it clear that the 
Act is intended to apply to coal mining, and 
not to other forms of mining. 

(b) That in addition to the certificates of 
manager and pit boss provided by the Act, 
there shall be a third-class certificate granted 
to any applicant qualified to act as manager 
of a mine where less than six persons are em- 
ployed, and a miner’s certificate granted to 
any applicant entitled to be in charge of a 
working face. 

(c) That no person be allowed to operate a 
mine where less than six persons are employed, 
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without having first obtained the third-class 
certificate referred to, at least. 

(d) That no miner be allowed to be in 
charge of a working face at any mine, un- 
less he is the holder of a miner’s cer- 
tificate, and that no miner shall receive 
such certificate, unless he has been employed 
in some capacity underground in a mine for, 
at least, six months, and has satisfied the in- 
spector by oral examination as to his ability 
as a miner. 

(e) That an applicant for a third-class cer- 
tificate must have qualifications, at least, equal 
to those of a qualified miner, and must satisfy 
the inspector by oral examination as to his 
ability to manage the class of mine to which 
his certificate applies. 

(f) That any applicant for a third-class cer- 
tificate, or any applicant for a miner’s certifi- 
cate, being dissatisfied with the decision of the 
inspector may appeal in writing to the Minis- 
ter, who may appoint a special board for the 
purpose of granting such applicant an oral 
examination, or may otherwise decide the 
matter, and his decision shall be final. 

(g) That on and after the 1st day of Sep- 
tember, 1932, all wages earned by any person, 
or persons, employed in or about a mine, in 
which twenty or more persons are employed 
underground, shall be paid twice a month un- 
less otherwise agreed. 

(h} In a mine where wages depend on the 
amount of coal gotten out, all wages shall be 
paid according to the weight or admeasure- 
ment of all the coal gotten out by the miner, 
with a provision that an agreement may be 
made between the miner and the cperator for 
deductions on account of slack or nut coal, or 
on account of impurities in the coal. 


(h-a) That an adequate amount of ventila- 
tion shall mean not less than 200 cubic feet 
of pure air per minute, for each person and 
animal employed in the mine. 

(t) That the mine fan be kept in operation 
for 24 hours a day, including Sundays, and 
that should it be stopped at any time during 
working hours. the miners be immediately 
withdrawn until the operation of the fan is 
resumed 

(j) That all air passages be kept reasonably 
clear of clay-falls or other impediments. 

(k) That all doors in actual use in the mine 
be kept closed, and that all doors not in actual 
use be taken off the hinges, and that no doors 
be propped, or fastened back, or cpened, ex- 
cept for the passing of persons, animals, cars 
or locomotives. 

(1) That the owner, agent or manager in 
every mine shall post in some conspicuous 
place at the mine, a plan showing the ways 
of ingress or egress to and from the various 
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outlets, with the travelling roads leading there- 
to. 

(m) That immediately after inspection, the 
inspector shall cause to be posted in some con- 
spicuous place at, or near, the entrance to the 
mine, a copy, or duplicate, of his report. 

(n) That properly constructed ambulances, 
or stretchers, with splints, bandages, and suf- 
ficient other medical supplies necessary for the 
purpose of rendering first aid, shall be kept 
at every mine ready for immediate use in case 
of accident. 

(o) That at least one person in every mine 
shall hold a certificate showing that he has 
taken a course in First Aid and Ambulance 
work, fitting him to give first aid to persons 
injured in or about the mine. 

(p) That where more than 20 persons are 
employed below ground, a wash-house ap- 
proved by the Minister shall be provided con- 
taining hot and cold water, where such per- 
sons may conveniently wash themselves and 
dry and change their clothes. 

(q) That the present agreement in the larger 
mines referred to as to hours, be continued 
until September 1, 1932, and that, thereafter, 
no miner shall be allowed to work below 
ground for more than 8 hours during any con- 
secutive 24 hours, except in case of emergency, 
provided that the time may be extended by 
special agreement between the operators and 
the men when necessary, in order to enable 
the mine to fill increased orders in the busy 
season, or rush orders at other times. 

(r) That man-holes be required in every 
haulage way, the same to be at least 3 feet in 
depth from the wall, 5 feet high, and 3 feet 
wide, and when old rooms or cross-cuts are 
used as man-holes, the same shall be properly 
marked in accordance with the Act and kept 
clear of refuse or other material. 

(s) That no working place in a mine shall 
be driven more than 60 feet ahead of ventila- 
tion, without cross-cuts. 

(t) That sub-section 3 of Regulation 5 of 
the Mines Act be revised so as to make it 
clear that in all mines where inflammable gas 
has not been found within the preceding 12 
months, the pit-boss, or other competent per- 
son shall inspect the mine every day, immedi- 
ately before work is commenced in any day. 


(u) That a copy of the report of such in- 
spector shall be signed as provided by the Act 
and also posted in a conspicuous place at, or 
near, the entrance of the mine. 

(v) That section 37 of the Regulations be. 
repealed and a new section substituted. provid- 
ing that a sufficient supply of suitable timber. 
shall be constantly kept in each working place, 
as near the working face as is practicable, and 
in no case shall it be further away than the. 
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nearest cross-cut to the working face, or other 
convenient place in the vicinity thereof. 

‘w) That the miners in any mine may re- 
quire the owner, manager or agent to deduct 
a certain pro-rata amount from their wages to 
pay the check weighman, but will pay the 
same to him in such amount and at such time 
as the men in each mine direct 

(x) The recommendations in this report 
have been limited to complaints made during 
the Inquiry, and matters arising therefrom, 
but some further revision of the Act, in due 
course, would appear to be necessary in order 
to better regulate the industry in its present 
state of development. 
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In conclusion I wish to express my appre- 
ciation of the co-operation received from the 
operators and representatives of the miners 
throughout the Inquiry; of the consideration 
shown the Commission by the management 
and men while visiting the various mines; of 
the assistance rendered by counsa, officials, 
reporters and experts, and also by the Do- 
minion and Provincial Governments in fur- 
nishing engineers and inspectors as requested. 


Al! of which is respectfully subtnitted, 


HE. R. WY.Iz, 
Commussioner. 





CONDITIONS IN THE COAL MINING INDUSTRY IN NOVA SCOTIA 


Report of the Royal Commission appointed hy the Provincial Government 


yin Royal Commission appointed by the 
Government of Nova Scotia to inquire 
into conditions in coal mining in the province 
presented their report in February. The cir- 
cumstances leading to the appointment of the 
Commission were outlined in the last issue 
(page 161). The commissioners were as fol- 
lows :— 

Sir Andrew Rae Duncan (coal commissioner 
for the British Government in 1919-20), 
chairman. 

Rev. Dr. H. P. MacPherson, president of 
St. Francis Xavier University of An- 
tigonish, NS. 

Dr. J. W. MacMillan, chairman of the On- 
tario Minimum Wage Board. 


The Commissioners were instructed to in- 
quire into and report upon the following sub- 
jects:— 

1. Income, rates of wages, hours and condi- 
tions of employment prevailing in the various 
classes or occupations of mine workers above 
and below ground; and whether and if so to 
what extent and by what means such income, 
wages, hours or conditions should be varied or 
revised, having regard to the best interests of 
the industry and those employed therein; any 
inequalities between the different classs of mine 
workers as regards wages, hours, and conditions 
of employment, and whether and if so to what 
extent any of such inequalities are unjustifiable 
or unfair and what remedy or remedies should 
be applied. 

9 All factors directly or indirectly entering 
into the cost of production, transportation, dis- 
tribution and marketing of coal and its by- 
products, and whether such costs have been or 
are excessive and if so to what extent and for 
what reason or reasons. 

3. All such other conditions and matters what- 
soever whether of the kind hereinbefore men- 
tioned or not which directly or indirectly have 
affected or are relevant to the state or condi- 
tion of the coal mining industry in the province, 
as may be deemed expedient by the Commis- 
sioners. 


The present report is, in some respects, sup- 
plementary to the report of the Commission 
of 1925, which was printed as a supplement to 
the Lasour GAZETTE, January, 1926. 


Referendum of Miners on March 14 


Shortly after the receipt of the report of 
the Royal Commission, the Executive Board 
of District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America, sent out copies of the report to 
the officers and members of the local unions, 
together with a statement of the opinion of 
the Board concerning the recommendations 
therein. The Executive Board pointed out 
that the report must be considered from two 
angles: (1) The proposed re-allocation scheme 
which would result in the closing of Numbers 
11, 24 and Acadia No. 3 collieries, involving 
the displacement of about 2,000 miners; and 
(2) the proposals and recommendations in re- 
gard to wages. 

In regard to the first of these two conclu- 
sions the Executive Board unanimously de- 
cided that it was outside their jurisdiction 
even to consider such a change, and that re- 
sponsibility in such matters rested with those 
charged with responsibility for the successful 
operation of coal mining in the Province, 
namely, the Provincial Government and the 
Provincial Department of Mines. The Board 
further urged upon the members the neces- 
sity of a concerted effort to have these pro- 
posals abandoned, and announced that a meet- 
ing with the Provincial Government had been 
arranged for the purpose of discussing a reso- 
lution that had been adopted at the last 
District convention, protesting against the 
closing of the collieries, and seeking legisla- 
tion, if necessary, to provide that no colliery 
be closed until all the mineral is worked out. 
If the interview with the government should 
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prove unsuccessful, the Board recommended 
that the date of the next Annual Convention 
should be advanced so that the subject might 
be dealt with before May 1. 

In regard to the Commission’s recommen- 
dation of a reduction in wages the Execu- 
tive Board stated, in part, as follows: “As 
an Executive Board we are loath to recom- 
mend this proposition for acceptance, but 
after full and careful consideration we recog- 
nize that it is our duty to accept responsi- 
bility in this matter; and although it ig the 
unanimous opinion of our Board that the re- 
duction of wages recommended by the Com- 
mission is not the solution for the ills of the 
coal industry of Nova Scotia, yet we realize 
that a suspension. of operations at this time 
would bring about complete disaster to the 
industry and communities affected and work 
untold hardships on our members; and there- 
fore, in view of those facts, the Board by 
unanimous vote has decided that the accept- 
ance of recommendations of the Commission 
with respect to wages, which is ten per cent 


TEXT OF 
The text of the new report is as follows:— 


His Honour Walter H. Covert, Lieutenant 
Governor of Nova Scotia: 


Sir,—In compliance with the commission 
dated January 25, 1932, we have the honour to 
report. Our terms of reference cover, in gen- 
eral, subject matters which were examined 
by the Royal Commission in 1925. The mem- 
bership of our commission, is with one excep- 
tion, the same as then, and our financial and 
technical advisors are the same also. The new 
member of the commission has carefully per- 
used the report of the 1925 commission, and 
we think it convenient, not only for ourselves 
but also for those immediately concerned with 
the problems we are investigating to regard 
our present report as, in some respects, sup- 
plementary to the previous report. 

We have held sessions at Sydney, Montreal, 
Springhill, New Glasgow and Halifax,—in that 
order—hearing in all 85 witnesses. 

As on the previous occasion, we have con- 
fined our investigations as far as operators are 
concerned to the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation (wherever, therefore, the term 
“operators” is used in this report it refers to 
that corporation) and so far as the men are 
concerned, we have regarded District No. 26 
of the United Mine Workers of America as 
representing them. 


1. Relationships Between Operators and 
Union 

It is a matter of considerable satisfaction 

to find that the relationship between the op- 

erators and the men has improved so con- 


of a reduction on datal rates, with a mini- 
mum of $3.25 per day and twelve and a half 
per cent of a reduction on contract rates, is 
preferable to a strike in these abnormal times 
and we are, therefore, submitting this question 
of wages to a referendum vote. In making 
this recommendation we have in mind the 
closing of Dominion Number 6 colliery in 
1925, when the men ceased work, and we be- 
lieve if a cessation of work would take place 
at this time it would be a lever welcomed by 
the Corporation for the immediate closing of 
Dominion No. 11, 14, Florence and Acadia 
No. 3 collieries. Our recommendation, there- 
fore, is that the recommendation of the Dun- 
can Commission be accepted with reference 
to the terms of agreement and wage schedules 
for a period of ten and a half months, the 
agreement to be in effect from March 15, 1982, 
to January 31, 1933.” 

A referendum was taken by the miners on 
March 14, the proposed wage reductions being 
rejected by a majority of 1,203 in a vote of 
10,241. 


REPORT 


siderably since our previous investigation. The 
operators have openly accepted the U.M.W. of 
A. as the medium of collective bargaining be- 
tween themselves and the men, and have made 
available to them from time to time confi- 
dential data which would enable them to ap- 
prehend the financial position. The union, on 
the other hand, has shown a wide understand- 
ing of the responsibilities involved in collect- 
ive bargaining. We believe that the large 
measure of goodwill and confidence which has 
already developed can be—and will be—still 
further enlarged, and that successful collective 
bargaining on a basis of mutual interest is as- 
sured for the future. 
2. Recommendations to be Read as a 
Whole 


We have been greatly helped in our investi- 
gation by the sincere desire of both parties 
to have a thorough survey made of all the 
relevant considerations. We are also, from 
the attitude adopted by the parties in the 
course of this investigation, encouraged to 
believe that our recommendations—serious as 
they are in their incidence—will be viewed 
as an impartial effort to solve the fundamental 
difficulties of the position. These recom- 
mendations in so far as they relate to econ- 
omies must not be regarded as indicating 
alternative remedies. The economies are 
necessary in their entirety. 


3. Periodic Adjustments 


It has been the practice for the operators 
and the union to meet periodically for the 
purpose of adjusting an agreement: 
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(a) As to any variation in the schedule of 
rates, (i) from the point of view of a gen- 
eral wage fluctuation upwards or downwards; 
and (ii) from the point of view also of any 
alteration in individual items; and (b) as to 
the general conditions of service for the en- 
suing period. 

These periodical adjustments used to take 
place annually, but since our last report the 
agreements have been for two-year periods. 
Since 1926 these agreements have been effected 
without stoppages of work. The current 
agreement was due to expire on the 31st Janu- 
ary, 1932, and the operators and the union 
had been engaged since October last in trying 
to negotiate a new agreement to become effec- 
tive as from 1st February, 1932. On their side 
the U.M.W. of A. presented a list of 188 
items, including a request for an increase of 
10 per cent in datal rates up to $4 per day; 
and of 5 per cent for datal rates over $4 per 
day, whereas on the other hand, the oper- 
ators requested a graduated decrease in exist- 
ing schedule rates ranging from 7 to as high as 29 
per cent in others, making an overall average 
figure of 12-7 per cent. The operators also 
advanced proposals for the future develop- 
ment and operation of the mines on a basis 
of re-allocation of areas and the closing of cer- 
tain collieries. The parties having failed to 
reach an agreeement, the operators consented 
to keep the old agreement in force until 
March 1, 1932, pending the receipt of such 
recommendations as we might make, 


I. WAGES, AND KINDRED QUESTIONS 


4. General Wage Fluctuation in Light of 
Financial Position 


In our previous report we emphasized our 
belief that the system under which working 
conditions and details of schedule rates were 
dealt with, as well as general wage fluctuations, 
in these periodical adjustments, made it im- 
possible to deal justly with either claims or 
counter-claims. We did not expect to get 
such a practical demonstration as the present 
circumstances give us of how right our original 
view was. It would have been quite impossible 
for us to hear and decide upon the details 
of the 138 items presented by the men, or the 
numerous changes which the employers’ pro- 
posals made in long established conditions, 
practices and allowances. Indeed, both par- 
ties quickly recognized the risks they were 
running in leaving all those matters to a 
judgment which, although it might be inde- 
pendent, could only be partially instructed, 
and much of the evidence, therefore, was 
directed—and very rightly directed—to warn- 
ing us of the danger of an arbitrary decision. 


On the basis that all we can hope to give 
helpful direction upon is such general adjust- 
ment of wages as is justified by the financial 
position, we confine ourselves in our recom- 
mendations to what we call a general wage 
fluctuation, and for this purpose we have had 
the financial results of the operators carefully 
examined. We were afforded the fullest access 
to all the books and records of the operators. 

We were glad to find that the operators 
had accepted certain recommendations made 
in our previous report, and that the coal and 
steel accounting had been kept separate, that 


the transfer price of coal charged to the steel 


division is fixed on the principles we suggested, 
that so far as the operators of the Sydney 
and Louisburg Railway are concerned their 
charges to coal operations are fair and reason~ 
able—in fact the profits from the Sydney and 
Louisburg Railway are included as profits in 
the general coal operations—and that the 
rates charged by the Seaboard Power Com- 
pany to the coal operations are also fair and 
reasonable. 


Financial Results 


In our previous report (pages 31 and 32) 
we analysed the financial results of the coal 
operations of the Dominion Coal Company 
from 1921 to 1925. Since then there has been 
a financial reconstruction of the corporation 
and we append—appendix A—chart setting 
forth the present financial organization. We 
have examined the coal operations of the 
whole corporation from 1926 to 1931. For the 
year ending December 31, 1926, they showed 
a gross surplus of 6-9 per cent upon the total 
capital invested. (By gross surplus we mean 
earnings before setting aside any reserve for 
depreciation, or federal tax, and before paying 
any bond interest or share dividend of any 
kind.) The comparative figure for 1927 was 
6 per cent; for 1928, 2-8 per cent; for 1929, 
4-1 per cent; for 1930, 2-8 per cent. During 
1931 no interest was earned upon any capital, 
but on the contrary a substantial loss was sus- 
tained. The two years, 1926 and 1927, were 
noticeably better than the average; but this, 
we believe, was largely due to increased sales 
and prices resulting from an exceptional de- 
mand for Canadian coal at a time when there 
were industrial disputes in other coal fields. 
The average gross surplus for the period 1926 
to 1931 was 3-8 per cent on the total capital 
invested including bonds as capital. Since the 
bond obligations of the company bear interest 
at 5 per cent and 6 per cent, the difference 
between the average interest earned on capital 
and the amount paid to bond holders was 
made up at the expense of the equity of the 
shareholders fund. The preference and com- 
mon shareholders, it might be added, have in 
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these six years received no return at all on 
their capital investment, 

The financial position of the corporation 
makes it apparent, beyond any doubt, that 
the operators are justified in feeling concerned 
about the wage costs of the operations. In- 
deed, the operations during 1931 have been 
carried on at the expense of their working 
capital fund, and if conditions were to remain 
unchanged throughout 1932 the shrinkage in 
that fund would be so serious as to completely 
paralyze their business. 

It was put to us in the course of evidence 
given by the men, that it was the duty of 
capital not to depress wages the moment bad 
trade appears but to carry on for a period in 
the hope that things would improve. In our 
view the operators would have been justified 
in approaching the union at the beginning of 
1931 with a view to discussing possible ways 
and means of securing cost adjustments. But 
since their contract was a two-year contract 
and did not expire until December 1931, they 
carried during last year a wholly unreasonable 
loss, and a loss which, if not checked drastic- 
ally now, must inevitably lead to disaster. In 
other words, it is clear that the company have 
even allowed their capital resources to be un- 
duly depleted before they raised the question 
of a wage adjustment. 


Analysis of Costs 


We append—Appendix B—a cost analysis 
for the period 1926 to 1931 and we have made 
a close examination of the various items going 
to make up the cost. There are certain items 
that are outside the control of the manage- 
ment, among them being local taxation, which, 
although very heavy, seems to be in the cir- 
cumstances inevitable. Of the controllable 
factors in the cost there are general expendi- 
tures, administration expenses and wages. 

In regard to general expenditures, we find 
that renewals, replacements and maintenance 
have been very considerably curtailed during 
1931, and while such curtailment was unavoid- 
able in view of the financial position of the 
company, the proper maintenance of the prop- 
erties is a matter of such vital moment to all 
interests involved in the coal field that we 
hope such curtailment will only be regarded 
as a very temporary measure. On the man- 
agement expenses side, too, they have already 
made reductions of from 10 to 20 per cent in 
the salaries of all officials, and have, in other 
directions also cut down their costs. Only 
wages, remain, therefore, and as will be seen 
from the table, they form between 55 and 
60 per cent of the total cost, while if labour 
charges whith are included under the other 
items of cost were also taken into account the 
proportion would be higher still. 


In the light of these facts, we do not be- 
lieve that the men will fail to respond to what 
is such a patent necessity, if a continuance 
of a means of livelihood is to be assured in 
colliery operations. 


Operators’ Wage Proposals 


This brings us to the actual proposals of 
the operators. We think it right to say at 
once that, while we cannot ourselves approve 
the method proposed by the operators for 
making the wage adjustments, we were im- 
pressed with the spirit which animated them in 
framing their proposals. They felt that, in 
looking for the necessary total economies, they 
should—in order to make the burden falling 


upon the lower grades the less—eliminate what 


they believed, rightly or wrongly, to be im- 
proper allowances, anomalies, or fortuitous ad- 
vantages that accrued to the benefit of cer- 
tain classes of the higher paid men. In the 
hope, therefore, of arriving at a fair level they 
examined every individual operation, as pro- 
vided for in the schedules of rates, and made 
adjustments which would, in their view, bring 
their rate structure to a fair and equitable 
basis. As a consequence, the reductions which 
they proposed range from 7 to 29 per cent. 
This method of procedure meant, of course, 
a quite arbitrary sweeping aside of allowances 
and differentials. Indeed, in some _ cases 
brought to our notice, the allowances had been 
awarded after investigation by conciliation 
boards. It also meant the arbitrary reduc- 
tion of contract rates that had been estab-— 
lished after full discussion. In many cases 
these allowances and rates had been in opera- 
tion for a very long period of years, without 
ever having been questioned, While we 
found, taking the witnesses as a whole, a gen- 
eral acceptance of the principle that the higher 
paid men should be asked to yield up more 
in order that the lower paid men might be 
less hardly hit, we found also that there was 
a very general feeling—and this feeling we 
shared—that many of the higher paid men 
were being called upon to suffer too severely. 

Although we are unable to accept the 
scheme of wage reductions as set forth in the 
operators’ proposals we are expressing no 
opinion on the merits of the allowances, differ- 
entials and rates which by their proposals 
they were attacking; but we are sure these 
cannot be satisfactorily dealt with in a general 
wage fluctuation. We must confine ourselves 
to a fair and reasonable apportionment of the 
savings that it is necessary to effect. 


Wage Adjustment 


We are satisfied that in the light of the 
financial position, as we have indicated it to 
be, the operators were not overstating the 
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amount of saving which was needed. On the 
average, that figure worked out at just over 
12 per cent. We do not feel that we can call 
upon the lower paid men to bear an equal 
share of the savings to be effected; nor can 
we place upon the higher paid men a greater 
general reduction than 12% per cent. 

Our recommendation, therefore, is that on 
and from March 15th there should be a gen- 
eral adjustment of wages as follows: 

A reduction of 10 per cent on all datal work- 
ers, with the proviso, however, that no adult 
datal worker be reduced below $3.25 (this rate 
of $3.25 corresponds to the rate of $3.05 which 
would have been the minimum for adult 
workers under the company’s proposal), and a 
reduction of 124 per cent on all contract rates. 

In making the proviso with regard to the 
lower paid workers, we are not expressing any 
view as to what a fair minimum or subsist- 
ence datal wage should be. We are, however, 
bearing in mind the small number of days 
worked per week in present conditions. 

We deem it to be relevant to a proper 
weighing of the reduction, to state that figures 
supplied by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
estimate that for a family in Nova Scotia, 
cost of living has fallen approximately 10 per 
cent (as between 1926 and December 1931). 
The proposed adjustment, therefore, is, on the 
average, practically compensated for by the 
reduction in the cost of living. 


5. Machinery for Settlement of Wage and 
Kindred Questions 


In addition to the general wage alteration, 
the operators and the men had very numerous 
points to raise, both on their code of working 
rules and upon the schedules of rates. On 
these points of detail it is, as we have already 
indicated, not possible for us to adjudicate. 
Nor, as we have said, do we believe that it 
is possible for the parties themselves to ad- 
just them satisfactorily in any “omnibus” 
settlement. 

We further recommend, therefore, that from 
the point of view of fixing an annual agree- 
ment now, the two parties should settle the 
general wage fluctuation on the lines we have 
suggested; and should then in due course de- 
vise the machinery by which for the future 
they are going to determine these other 
matters. 


Independent Umpire 


The union submitted to us a proposal that 
as part of the machinery for settling differ- 
ences between the parties provision should 
be made for an umpire independent of both 
the company and the men to interpret the 
terms of their agreement. They alleged that 
questions often arose as to the meaning of 


the agreement, and that when they failed to 
agree, with the operators they had no further 
recourse, The operators admitted the obvious 
unfairness of one party to the agreement hav- 
ing the final say as to its meaning, and the 
reasonableness of having questions of inter- 
pretation determined by an independent per- 
son. 

From the illustrations which were quoted 
to us it was clear that care would need to be 
taken to prevent cases being raised as ques-_ 
tions of interpretation, when, in fact, they 
were really questions of allowances. As an 
example, clause 17 of the agreement reads: 

“Tt is agreed that during the lifetime of this 
contract nothing shall be done to decrease the 
earning power of the employee, or to increase 
the cost of production to the company, also it 
is hereby understood that no custom or con- 
dition in effect at any time can be changed 
unless mutually agreed to by both parties to 
the contract.” 

An instance was given us of a claim being 
made for an allowance because of certain al- 
leged abnormalities in the working place. 
The operators’ representative did not admit 
the abnormalities and no settlement was come 
to. The men pleaded that thereby the earn- 
ing power of the employee had been decreased 
and that thus clause 17 had been violated; 
while the company said that if an allowance 
had been given their cost of production would 
have been increased and the same clause would 
have been violated. Such a case as this is not, 
in our view, a question of interpretation of the 
agreement, but a question of the practical ap- 
plication of the principles underlying it. 

As we understood the men’s case, however, 
they desire that the umpire should also be 
empowered to deal with questions that are 
more the practical application of the agree- 
ment than the interpretation of it, and we 
have thought it wise to consider this subject 
from that aspect. 

We would divide wage questions—as distinct 
from the conditions of service—into three 
categories: 

(1) General wage fluctuations; 

(2) Schedule rates of general application 

either to a pit or groups of pits; and 

(3) Special rates or allowances that are 

purely local in character in the sense 
that the special rate or allowance is 
being claimed because of some abnor- 
mality which distinguishes the conditions 
from those for which the ordinary rate 
of the pit in question was fixed. 

This third class of case is one which, we 
think, is suitable for independent determina- 
tion when the two parties cannot agree. It 
frequently happens that something arises for 
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which no specific provision is made in the 
schedule, for it is not possible in mining to 
contemplate and provide beforehand for 
every conceivable departure from the normal. 
Questions belonging to this third class might 
automatically go to an umpire for settlement 
in the event of a difference which could not 
be adjusted between the management and the 
men. Stated in another way, while general wage 
fluctuations and schedule rate structures are 
—like the conditions of service—fundamental 
matters which neither party may feel disposed 
to leave the automatic determination by an 
outside person, questions of allowances or spe- 
cial rates for abnormal conditions which it is 
alleged the rate schedule does rot cover 
might well be dealt with by an independent 
person (in the event of failure to agree be- 
tween management and men). 

We recommend, therefore, that the opera- 
tors and the union should deliberate upon the 
extent to which within their arrangements 
proper use can be made of an independent 
umpire jointly appointed, and if—the prin- 
ciples being accepted—they fail to agree upon 
a person as an independent umpire, or upon 
the terms of his appointment, the chief justice 
of the supreme court of Nova Scotia should 
be asked to appoint or settle the terms of the 
appointment, as the case may be. 

We state, as a general principle, that equal- 
ity of opportunity for earning is just as much 
thrown out of balance by unfair allowances or 
rates being conceded, as it is by fair allowances 
and rates being withheld where the working 
conditions justify them. This principle the 
independent umpire would constantly bear in 
mind. 


Conditions of Service and Schedules of 
Rates 


Provision being made for an independent 
umpire to settle in the last resort the class of 
case we have described, conditions of service 
and the schedules of rates would remain as a 
permanent structure to be amended by mu- 
tual agreement only when some fundamental 
change has taken place; or at wide intervals 
of time when opportunity would be given to 
review items in the schedules which experience 
had shown were either too high or too low. 


Regulation of Wages 


On the subject of general wage fluctuations 
we would urge the parties to consider afresh 
the recommendations we made in our former 
report as to automatic regulation of wages in 
relation to profits. 


II, RE-ALLOCATION OF COAL AREAS 
AND CONCENTRATION OF OUTPUT 


Future Economic Development of Mining 
Areas 


The savings that will accrue from the pro- 
posed wage adjustment are vitally important 
from the point of view of the immediate finan- 
cial stability of the coal operations. As im- 
portant, however, not only for the present but 
for the future economic development of the 
coal area of Nova Scotia, are the savings 
which the operators hope to achieve by their 
proposals for the re-allocation of areas and 
concentration of output. By lessening the 
number of working outlets and increasing the 
frontage of area available to an establishment 
they will ensure more regular employment for 
those engaged and will effect considerable 
savings in surface labour, power and under- 
ground maintenance. 

There can be no doubt that the irregular 
employment from which the pits have suffered 
is largely due to the fact that the operations 
are too widely spread. Productive capacity 1s 
far ahead of any present or prospective market 
demand, and, as a consequence, the cutput is 
being spread over too many pits. A larger 
number of pits are being worked a fewer num- 
ber of days per week instead of a fewer num- 
ber of pits being worked more regularly. It 
is true that by this means more men are being 
given employment; but the pit days worked 
are fewer and the average weekly earnings of 
the men, therefore, are lower. Last year, for 
example, the average number of days worked 
per pit was only 140; and, under present trade 
conditions, on the same distribution of output 
during 1932, the position would be no better. 
This system of working has two results. It 
brings all the men employed in the collieries 
down to an artificially depressed level of 
weekly earnings—wage rates meaning nothing 
on days when there is no work—and it also 
very greatly adds to the costs of producing 
the coal. The burden placed upon costs by the 
idle days during 1931 is estimated at 24 mil- 
lion dollars or about 60 cents per ton. 

It is quite wrong to say that this is a tem- 
porary condition arising from the trade. On 
the contrary, it has become a fundamental 
defect in the development of the coal fields— 
we alluded to it in our previous report—and 
in its incidence both on costs of operation and 
on weekly earnings of the men is a continuous 
burden which only becomes more noticeable 
in depressed times. The increasing cost of 
mining coal in these areas is indeed a very 
alarming feature. 
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- Output and Numbers of Men 


We append a_table—appendix C—which 
shows how the numbers of men employed have 
grown from 1926 till to-day, and the rising 
costs per ton of output. The costs have in- 
creased in these six years by 55 cents per ton. 
From the table it will be observed that where- 
as in 1926 an output of 5,896,000 tons was ob- 
tained by 9,820 men working 230 days per 
man, the number of men employed in 1931 
was over 11,000 working 140 days per man for 
an output of only 3,874,000 tons. It is clear, 
therefore, that even if markets could be made 
available for another million tons of coal 
there would still be too many men in the pits. 
This is a condition that is well known to the 
men themselves, and throughout the evidence 
we had repeated admissions that there were 
too many men engaged in the operations. 

We are not overlooking the immediate con- 
sequences of curtailment of manpower in the 
pits, and will refer to that aspect later. 


Operators’ Proposals 


But first let us take the proposals of the 
operators in this respect. They propose for 
the future to concentrate production in fewer 
pits so that for normal working they will have 
a producing capacity of 53 million tons per 
annum, and will be able when trade grows be- 
yond that figure to enlarge their production 
from the same number of pits, by double 
shifts where necessary, to a figure of approxi- 
mately 7,000,000 tons. The largest output the 
corporation’s properties have ever had during 
the last 20 years has been 64 million tons (in 
1913), and the everage output over those 20 
years has been 5 million tons; during the last 
ten years their highest output has been 5:7 
million tons (in 1927), and the average for the 
last ten years had been 43 million tons. 


The details of the prcposals are as follows:— 

1. Glace Bay district—Pits Nos. 1B, 2, 4, 10, 
11, 24. Here the proposals fall into two parts: 

(A) Nos. 1B, 2 and 4. Those collicries pro- 
duce from the Phalen seam, and the sea front- 
age in the Phalen seam of the Glace Bay dis- 
trict 1s approximately 7 miles. The workings 
are wholly submarine, all the land areas hav- 
ing been worked out. It is proposed to re- 
linguish No. 2 colliery as a producer of the 
Phalen seam and apportion out its two miles 
of sea frontage between Nos. 1B and 4 col- 
heries, the reserve barrier between 2 and 4— 
which is considered to have outlived its use- 
fulness—being disposed of as such and in- 
cluded in the above apportionment. At the 
same time it is proposed to develop the over- 
lying harbour seam through tunnels driven 
from No. 2 mine. This proposal is purely one 
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of rearrangement, the sea frontage of 1B and 4 
being increased from 3 miles to 3°6, and from 
2 miles to 3 miles respectively, while the har- 
bour seam will be allocated to No. 2 colliery. 
This scheme will take 6 years to complete. 
The re-arrangement proposed does not affect 
the daily tonnage and the number of men 
employed will remain practically the same. 
The scheme when completed will effect a sav- 
ing of 26 cents a ton on an output from these 
three collieries of 24 million tons per annum. 


(B) Nos. 10, 11 and 24. Those pits work the 
Emery seam with a frontage of 5 miles, No. 10 
colliery being 14 miles distant from No. 24. 
It is proposed to abandon No. 11 colliery, 
which is sandwiched in between Nos. 10 and 
24 and separated therefrom by inter-colliery 
barriers. No. 11 has a restricted frontage and 
has been advancing towards the sea at the rate 
of 500 feet a year to win coal which is readily 
accessible to either No. 10 or No. 24 collieries. 
The continued diminution in the height of the 
seam would eventually reach an uneconomic 
point in the area of partial extraction. It is 
proposed to allot the territory it otherwise 
would have worked to Nos. 10 and 24 collieries. 

The output of No. 10 colliery will be in- 
creased up to 2,000 tons per day, and the 
mine will be fully electrified and brought 
into line with modern practice. The number 
of employees on the payroll at No. 11 colliery 
is 915, and approximately that number will 
be permanently displaced as from August, 
1932. The savings are estimated to be 12:6 
cents per ton of Dominion Coal output, on 
the basis of 1931 operations. 

2. New Waterford—Nos. 12 and 14. These 
two slopes, one mile apart, work the harbour 
seam in the Waterford district. Their under- 
sea frontages are 1-7 and 1-6 miles respective- 
ly. It is proposed to consolidate the workings 
of No. 14 colliery with those of No. 12 col- 
liery and rearrange the eastern and western 
inter-district barriers, the final outcome being 
to give No. 12 colliery a sea frontage of 3°5 
miles. It is proposed to close No. 14 colliery. 
The operators point out that the juxtaposi- 
tion of the two collieries results in overcrowd- 
ing of the district with an unnecessary number 
of main roadways for the limited sea frontage. 
The proposed consolidation and the avoidance 
cf duplication in plant and airways will con- 
siderably reduce both capital expenditure and 
maintenance. It is proposed to connect Nos. 
12 and 14 collieries underground and to make 
use of the constructed main roadways in No. 
14 colliery as return airways for the east side 
workings of No. 12 colliery. The proposals 
will bring about the simplification of the ven- 
tilation problem of distant submarine mining 
and obviate the present urgent need of large 
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expenditures on airways. After merging the 
areas it is proposed to build up the output of 
No. 12 colliery to 2,800 tons per day for a 
double shift operation, and the stoppage of 
production in No. 14 colliery will promote 
steadier operations leading to a greater sta- 
bility of production and employment. It is 
proposed to put this rearrangement into force 
in May, 1932, and approximately 750 em- 
ployees will be permanently displaced. The 
number of days worked by No. 14 in 1931 was 
125. 

The savings are estimated to be 14-4 cents 
per ton of Dominion Coal output on the basis 
of 1931 operations. 


We should add that the operators estimate 
that with collieries 11 and 14 closed the num- 
ber of days worked by the other Dominion 
collieries in 1931 would have been 158 instead 
of 1381. 


3. Sydney Mines—Princess and Florence 


The Sydney Mines district working the 
Harbour Seam has two collieries—Princess and 
Florence. The district area is bounded on the 
east side by the Waterford inter-district bar- 
rier. On the west side the workings are ter- 
minated by the coal diminishing to an un- 
workable thickness and becoming interspersed 
with bands of stone. The undersea frontage 
comprises a width of 4 miles, a distance 
which, in view of the operators, has been 
proved by experience to be insufficient for two 
collieries. Florence colliery, to continue in 
operation, must continually advance to the 
deep, and a large outlay would have to be 
made for a new bankhead, relay hoist, transfer 
roadway and airways. This outlay would not, 
in the view of the operators, bring in any re- 
turn; but on the contrary costs would continue 
to rise with the advance of the workings under 
deeper cover. Any money spent on Princess 
colliery for mechanization or increasing the 
output would be remunerative. The com- 
pany’s proposal is to close Florence colliery 
probably within the next two years, the actual 
date being determined by circumstances as 
they arise, and to concentrate upon Princess 
colliery. It is estimated that at the end of 
two years Florence colliery will not be em- 
ploying more than 550 men and that, there- 
fore, will be the number displaced, when this 
colliery is closed, as a result of the proposal— 
at the end of 2 years, say May, 1934. The 
savings are then estimated to be 29-1 cents 
of the Nova Scotia Company’s output on the 
basis of 1931 operations. 

Note: The company’s proposals as regards 
Glace Bay, Waterford and Sydney areas have 
been very carefully planned. We have had 


the advantage of reading a report upon them 
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by Mr. Foster Brown, a recognized British 
authority on mining development who acts for 
the British government in the department of 
woods and forests, and who has in addition 
a full personal knowledge of the Nova Scotia 
mines, as well as a wide experience of sub- 
marine mining elsewhere. The proposals have 
his full approval not only from the point of 
view of the economic future development of 
those areas, but in the interests alike of op- 
erators, men and lessors. 


4. Acadia—Allan, Albion and Acadia No. 3 
Mine 


The operators propose to close Acadia No. 3 
mine situated at Thorburn. This mine was 
opened originally in the year 1884, was closed 
from 1914 to 1918 and then reopened. The 
thick coal, we are told, has long since been 
worked out leaving the thinner coal on the 
fringes of the field, the average height of the 
coal now mined being rather under 3 feet. Al- 
though the exact limits of workable coal have 
not been defined the operators say that a 
moderate estimate would be that not more 
than 400,000 tons could be taken from this 
mine or about 4 years’ operation on a normal 
time operation. The limited demand for this 
class of coal, however—and this is reflected 
in the idle time experienced—might cause its 
continuance in the ordinary course for a long 
period. The surface arrangements are of an 
elementary character and there is no pro- 
vision for screening the coal. The mine makes 
a large quantity of water and the pumping 
is a very heavy burden on the costs of the 
mine, particularly when it is only working 
a few days per month. The evidence dis- 
closed some controversy as to the quality 
of the coal, but we are satisfied that the 
operators have not exaggerated the difficul- 
ties of marketing this product. Employ- 
ment at Acadia No. 3 had fallen off to- 
wards the end of the year 1931 to 7 or 8 days 
per month, and in the view of the operators, 
by closing it the employment at the Allan 
and Albion mines could be improved by, at 
least, 1 day per week, basing upon the 1931 
output. The number of employees that will 
be displaced by closing Acadia No. 3 is 300, 
and the savings effected by closing the mine 
would represent roughly 38 cents per ton on 
the production of the area. The operators 
proposed to suspend operations in May, 19382. 


5. Springhill 


The operating mines at Springhill are three 
in number namely, 2, 6, 7. The quantities of 
coal remaining to be worked, and the life of 
Nos. 6 and 7 mines are estimated by the op- 
erators to be as follows: 
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available Years being heads of households. What these repre- 
No. 6 500.000 11-2  ‘sentations amount to, however, is that the 
No. 7 130,000 11-2 mining industry of the province should be 


The operators propose to suspend operations 
in No. 6 mine in May, 1932, until such time 
as No. 7 is worked out, after which operations 
will be resumed again in No. 6 mine. 


The suspension of operations in No. 6 mine 
would involve the permanent displacement of 
275 men. It was pointed out to us that sub- 
stantial expenditure had already taken place 
on the development of a new No. 4 mine in 
this area; but that the development, although 
considerably advanced, had had to be sus- 
pended owing to the present financial strin- 
gency. The operators, in view of their ex- 
perience with bumps in No. 2 mine are anxious 
to proceed at the earliest possible moment to 
complete this development of No. 4 mine. 
The economies which they estimate from the 
slosure of No. 6 are seven-tenths of a cent 
per ton. 

All these proposals, from the displacement 
of labour point of view, may be summarized 
as follows: 

Men 
As at Ist May, 1932, No. 14 oe 
(Waterford).. .. 
As at Ist May, 1932 rORE No. 3. mine 
(Thorburn).. .. 300 
As at Ist May, 1932, No. 6 (eoeiactill) -: 
As at Ist August, 19382, No. 11 epllicry 
(Glace Bay).. 
As at Ist Mana, 1 1934, “Blosenee, > (Sydney 
Mines).. oe iH 550 


Public Representations 


The operators’ proposals have naturally 
caused great concern in the towns immediately 
affected, and we received protests from Glace 
Bay, New Waterford, Sydney Mines, Thor- 
burn and Springhill. Municipal representa- 
tives, prominent local residents, boards of trade 
and representatives of the men all informed 
us of the grave situation that would arise not 
only for the men displaced but for the muni- 
cipalities in which they lived, since in these 
towns there is no alternative industry in which 
even in busy times employment could be 
found. We were surprised not to find evidence 
of greater effort on the part of the municipal- 
ities and other local authorities to attract al- 
ternative industries. As things are at present, 
of course, it will not be easy for the men to 
find employment even away from these towns. 

We have given the most anxious considera- 
tion to these representations for it is a matter 
of the most serious moment, particularly for 
those of the men who have become estab- 


called upon to sustain a greater number of 


men and a greater number of pits than it 
needs for its requirements or can economically 
afford. It is a burden which we have no hesi- 
tation in saying colliery operations in those 
coal fields cannot sustain. If the municipali- 
ties, and the Province, and the Dominion 
cannot solve the problem that arises from the 
necessity for this- displacement then clearly 
much less can the mines do it. 


Conclusions 


The only possible result of colliery opera- 
tions attempting to maintain themselves on 
the basis of a labour force and a productive 
capacity so far in excess of anything that is 
economic must be collapse which, by the 
nature of things, would be much more dis- 
astrous than the proposed restriction of oper- 
ating area and labour force can be. We should 
be shirking our responsibility if we did not 
make it quite clear that, in our view, the pro- 
posals of the operators should be adopted and 
enforced and we recommend accordingly. 

No political or social obstacles should be 
put in the way of this effort of long-range 
development of the coal properties on a sound 
economic basis both of output and employ- 
ment. Nor should countenance be given by 
the provincial government, who own the 
minerals, to any suggestion that independent 
operators should be allowed to work any of 
the pits that are closed by the proposals. The 
present over-capacity of production (to which 
the independent mines contribute also) has 
been—apart from cost—a depressing factor 
on coal marketing conditions even in the 
maritimes. Economic development is of more 
importance to the Nova Scotia coal fields than 
the exploitation of practically exhausted areas; 
and it is, in our view, a fortunate circum- 
stance in present conditions that such a high 
percentage of the mining operations are within 
one control, and that it is possibie therefore 
quickly to accomplish a replanning of opera- 
tions on a sound basis. 

We are satisfied that the proposals of the 
operators have been prudently and moderately 
framed and that it is the only way to restore 
these coal fields to a prospect of successful 
economic development. The savings which 
will be achieved immediately—within this year 
they will reach 21 cents per ton—are impor- 
tant from the point of view of more quickly 
enlarging markets and providing more regular 
employment for the men whose livel:hood will 
still be in the pits. They are no less impor- 
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tant from the point of view of allowing Nova 
Scotia coal to play a greater part in Canadian 
markets as trade revives, and from the point 
of view also, of giving the province a greater 
moral authority in pleading for a Dominion 
fuel policy which—as the union representa- 
tives urged—will enable this basic industry to 
prosper and expand. Already considerable 
help—to which we will refer later-—has been 
given by Dominion authorities in the market- 
ing of Nova Scotia coal in Quebec and 
Ontario; but it must be unreasonable to ex- 
pect unlimited support to be given irrespec- 
tive of cost efficiency at the pits. We venture 
to say that the need for decreasing colliery 
costs is from every point of view imperative. 

It is estimated that when the proposals of 
the operators are in full effect within the next 
six years they will mean a saving of approxi- 
mately 60 cents per ton of the output. To 
effect these savings it will not be necessary 
over that period to expend much more capital 
than would be necessary if development were 
to continue on present lines. Had such a 
policy of long planning been possible earlier, 
and had these economies been effective to-day, 
it is not, we believe, any exaggeration to say 
that a market for at least another million tons 
of output would have been available now, even 
without an adjustment of wages. 


Springhill No. 6 Excepted 


There is only one respect in which we feel 
disposed to recommend that the company’s 
proposals be not adopted, and that is with 
regard to the closing of No. 6 mine at Spring- 
hill. It is reckoned that it has only a year 
and a half to run, and the estimated saving 
in this particular case is only seven-tenths of 
a cent per ton. However carefully savings 
have been estimated, a certain margin must 
be allowed for contingencies. 

Even a small margin of error in the esti- 
mate on the unfavourable side would make 
this particular saving disappear altogether. 
We do not feel that the social derangements 
which would arise from putting the proposal 
into effect at No. 6 colliery are worth the very 
small saving estimated in this case even if it 
were realized in full. We believe the right 
course is to hurry on at the earliest possible 
date the development of the new No. 4 mine, 
a development which the operators themselves 
regard as of great importance to their opera- 
tions at Springhill. 

In every one of the other cases the savings 
are, in our view, of sufficient importance fully 
to justify the step being taken, and in the 
interests not only of the men who remain in 
the pits but in the interests of the mining 
communities as a whole, no impediment what- 
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ever should be placed in the way of the oper- 
ators’ proposals being proceeded with in any 
of those other districts. 


Recruitment of Young Persons 


As things stand at present recruitment of 
young people for the mines is being impeded; 
but there is no alternative open to the oper- 
ators but to slow down their fresh starts while 
they have already too many men employed. 
The result is that in each of these commun- 
ities there are, as the evidence showed, a very 
considerable number of young persons up to 
21 years of age—-the number may be as high 
as 2000—-who have never had employment at 
all and for whom no prospect of obtaining em- 
ployment in the mines lies ahead. From the 
point of view of the future of the communi- 
ties, therefore, it is very important that the 
labour force in the mines should be brought 
down to a point that permits the ordinary 
flexibility to operate normally whereby as the 
older men go out the younger come in. 

Appendix C shows how, as the numbers em- 
ployed become disproportionate to the output, 
fresh starts soon begin to diminish in number. 
On the average the normal labour turnover in 
these pits is approximately 10 per cent. Even 
this figure is low, and its lowness is to be ex- 
plained on the same basis as the mounting 
numbers on the payroll, namely, the geo- 
graphical isolation and the absence of alterna- 
tive industries. Thus, to maintain say 9,000 
men in the mines, 900 go out and are re- 
placed each year. 

It is eminently desirable in the interest of 
the rising generation that this normal labour 
replacement should begin to function again; 
but, even then, as the population in the mining 
communities goes on increasing, it cannot be 
hoped that all the young people coming up 
will find employment in the mines. The posi- 
tion in this respect seems likely to continue 
and grow worse. Periods of brisk trade will 
give temporary relief. Depressions make it 
more acute. This is a problem that deserves 
the attention of the governments of the Prov- 
ince and the Dominion. 


Displacement of Employees 


The displacement of employees as a result 
of the re-allocation proposals also raises a 
problem which the constituted authorities 
must consider. It does not fall within our 
province; but we have two observations to 
make on it. 

First: Those displaced will not necessarily 
be those now at work in the pits that are to 
be closed. The operators, as well as the union, 
should keep in mind that preference of em- 
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ployment should be given to those of their 
men who have been a long time with them and 
are established in their homes. 

Second: We took advantage of the fact that 
a land settlement committee was meeting in 
Halifax during our sessions here to discuss 
with them the prospect of farm settlement. 
We learned that on a survey recently made 
in Nova Scotia, it was found that a not in- 
considerable number of miners had practical 
experience of farming, and might be prepared 
to revert to the land, although in many in- 
stances they would need some financial assist- 
ance in taking up farm settlement. 

From another witness we heard that in cer- 
tain other branches of mining elsewhere in 
Canada there was expanding employment. 


IlI. COSTS OF PRODUCTION, TRANS- 
PORTATION AND MARKETING 


7. Costs of Production 


We have already drawn attention to the 
alarming increase in costs of production. 
Reference to appendix C shows that between 
1926 and 1931 there has been an increase of 
55 cents per ton. 

The wage adjustment will give immediate 
temporary relief and the re-allocation propes- 
als, when fully operating, will give a more 
permanent relief. But we do not think the 
situation is fully met by these measures. The 
aim must be to place the collieries upon such 
an economic basis that both operators and 
men will ultimately be able to participate 
fairly in more prosperous times. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that the operators and the 
union should co-operate to eradicate uneco- 
nomic practices and to correct anomalies and 
other controllable causes of high prime cost. 


Longwall System 


There is one subject in this connection to 
which after considering the evidence we should 
like to draw special attention, and that is the 
longwall system. In 1925 we were told that 
when the longwall system of working became 
more general a much higher standard of cost 
efficiency would be reached, and we are very 
disappointed to find that this system—al- 
though quite widely introduced—has not 
achieved the economies that were expected. 

At the time of our last report, the proportion 
of the outputs of the mines under the long- 
wall system was only 2-6 per cent of the total. 
To-day 36 per cent of the total output of the 
corporation is mined on the longwall system 
and in some of the pits—notably Dominion 
No. 12, Princess, Florence and Springhill No. 7 
—practically the whole of the output is mined 
on this system. 


We are not overlooking the fact that, in 
some cases, the system has been introduced 
where production would have had to be aban- 
doned because of the impossible cost that 
further development on the room and pillar 
system would have meant, and that in these 
cases it is hardly fair to compare costs under 
the longwall system with previous costs under 
the room and pillar system. Nor are we over- 
looking the fact that the successful working of 
the longwall method in these pits where the 
roof is somewhat tender suffers severcly from 
idle days, since the roof conditions get out of 
control and involve extra labour and expense 
for support. 

But when we have said all that, the fact 
remains that an examination of the earnings 
made by the contract men on longwall opera- 
tion in certain of the mines would lead us to 
expect a larger output per man than has in 
fact been achieved and we would strongly urge 
that the operators and the union shou!d them- 
selves closely. investigate the workings of the 
longwall system from the point cf view of 
reaching an economic cost efficiency. 


Labour Proportions 


We must add also that we are advised that 
the proportion of other underground workers 
generally in this coal field as compxred with 
the men on the face, is unduly high and here 
also we urge that both the operators and the 
unicn examine the position with a view to a 
remedy. 


&. Transportation and Marketing 


The general depression in trade has seriously 
affected the Nova Scotia coal output, so that, 
whereas from 1926 to 1930 the average output 
per annum of the corporation’s mines was 
5,419,000 tons, in 1931 it fell to 3,800,000. 

This general trade depression was, we feel, 
somewhat overlooked in much of the evidence 
which we heard from the men’s side on the 
question of markets. Suggestions were made 
that for some reason or other the corporation’s 
policy was to restrict their output and to re- 
frain from pushing their markets in the St. 
Lawrence ports as fully as they might. We 
deemed it advisable to hold sittings in Mont- 
real where the whole of this aspect of the 
situation could be fully explored, and on the 
evidence we are glad to be able to say that 
all suggestions of this kind are, in our view, 
quite erroneous. 

The organization of the operators for pro- 
moting the sale of their product is well framed. 
It is, of course, difficult to increase the sale of 
such a basic industrial commodity as coal at a 
time when—apart from outside competition— 
the demand for it is temporarily upset by a 
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general depression of trade, particularly when 
its costs have not only remained high but are 
increasing. Indeed, the problem for the oper- 
ators from time to time has been just how far 
to go in selling at a loss in order to provide 
employment and minimize the costliness of 
idle days at the pits. Our own view is that if 
they have erred at all it has been on the side 
of risking too much loss on their sales in order 
to keep the pits employed. We are satisfied 
that the interests controlling the affairs of the 
corporation have been straining every nerve to 
find markets—their contacts have been very 
valuable—and to keep the pits working as 
many days as possible. We closely examined 
the sales made in the St. Lawrence ports; and, 
judging from a purely money point of view, 
it might in fact have been better for them not 
to have taken some of the contracts, which 
they felt themselves compelled to take from 
the point of view of keeping work going. 

The fact appears to be that approximately 
90 per cent of the bituminous coal sold in the 
St. Lawrence market is from the Nuova Scotia 
coal fields, if we exclude the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the Montreal Coke & Manufac- 
turing Company. 

We append a table—appendix D—showing 
the shipments and destination of coal from 
Nova Scotia for the years 1926 to 1931. 
Whereas in the six years, 1920 to 1925 inclu- 
sive, the average annual sales of Nova Scotia 
coal in the St. Lawrence market were a little 
over a million tons, the average for the six 
years, from 1926 to 1931, has been almost 24 
million tons per annum. For the year 1931. 
the sales were 1,800,000 tons, whick, in our 
opinion, in the light of the general trade de- 
pression is not unsatisfactory. 


The help which the coal field has had from 
transportation subventions and reduced trans- 
portation rates has, for 1931, been les: appar- 
ent because of the lower market demand gen- 
erally; but it is not too much to say that with- 
out this help the corporation would have sold 
approximately 400,000 tons less in the Mont- 
real market in 1931 than they did. 


From the evidence we received we feel sure 
that as colliery costs are reduced a still wider 
market will be available to Nova Scotia coal. 
As we have already said, we belicve that if 
economies of the amount which will ultimately 
result from the re-allocation proposals were in 
force, there would be available a market for 
at least another million tons of Nova Scotia 
coal. We venture, therefore, to say to the 
operators and the men that it is the: duty to 
concentrate upon a reduction of working costs 
in order to enccurage the people in Quebec 
and Ontario who are thoroughly sympathetic 
to maritime interests and are anxious to help. 


Railway Coal 


We had the advantage of interviews with 
the heads of both great railway companies. 
The Canadian National Railway is already a 
very considerable consumer of Nova Scotia 
coal, meeting all their requirements from 
Montreal eastwards—and some of their re- 
quirements from Montreal westward—with the 
product of Nova Scotia mines. We are satis- 
fied, too, that they have given a preference in 
price to Nova Scotia coal and as compared 
with what they might have bought coal for 
from outside sources. They are anxious to 
help even more, and any considerable reduc- 
tion in costs of production will enable them 
to give this further help. 

From discussions we had with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway we find that they are now pre- 
pared to consider a basis of comparison be- 
tween Nova Scotia coal and coal from outside 
sources which will be more favourable to Nova 
Scotia coal than the basis of comparison which, 
according to railway practice, has hitherto pre- 
vailed. The more that costs can be reduced 
the greater will be the measure of help ob- 
tained from this source. 


9. Utilization of Coal for Coke 


At the outset of our inquiry we were very 
disappointed to find that the expectations 
which we had formed in 1925 as to the possi- 
bilities of an enlarged market for coking pur- 
poses had not been realized. In preparing that 
earlier report we had had the advantage of 
full discussions with representatives of the 
Dominion Fuel Board, and our conclusions 
were based upon the estimates which they had 
prepared. We find that in the intervening 
years only two coking plants have been estab- 
lished, namely, at Halifax and Quebec, to take 
advantage of the Domestic Fuel Act, and that 
the only other new plant established, namely, 
at Montreal, did not take advantage of that 
Act and has not been a purchaser of Nova 
Scotia fuel. 

In Montreal we had the situation explored 
with the operators of the La Salle plant of 
the Montreal Coke & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and paid a visit to the plant. The 
coking plants at Halifax and Quebec meet all 
their requirements from Nova Scotia coal. 
They are primarily gas plants, however, pro- 
ducing coke as a by-product, and this coke is 
suitable for local needs. There appears to be 
no question in the minds of al! qualified 
authorities that Nova Scotia coal can produce 
coke of first-class quality; but at Montreal, as 
it was explained to us, the La Salle plant was 
established primarily to produce coke, and to 
produce a quality of coke that would displace 
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anthracite as a domestic fuel. The operators 
of that plant felt that the special commercial 
oroblem before them was to produce a coke 
which would, from a domestic consumer’s point 
sf view, behave much as anthracite did, and 
would, therefore, so far as the household fur- 
nace was concerned, not involve any serious 
departure from established practice. 


What they felt was needed to replace anthra- 
cite was coke which would reduce to free ash, 
as anthracite reduces to free ash, rather than a 
coke which produces an ash that clinkers as 
Nova Scotia coal does. They arc satisfied 
from the uphill fight they have had to replace 
the use of anthracite—so strong is the force of 
habit—that their policy was a wise one, and 
that if they had attempted to substitute a 
coke which produced a clinker they would 
have failed. From this conclusion, we see no 
reason to differ. The problem, therefore, be- 
comes one of determining to what extent Nova 
Scotia coal can be mixed with coal from out- 
side sources to meet the specification which the 
La Salle plant operators feel it necessary to 
lay down as an indispensable condition. The 
Dominion Fuel Board in association with the 
La Salle plant have conducted a considerable 
number of experiments and both appear satis- 
fied that a specially prepared coal from cer- 
tain of the Nova Scotia mines can be used 
to the extent of 335 per cent. The storage con- 
ditions at the La Salle plant can likewise be 
met by this specially prepared coal but could 
not be met with certain other coals from Nova 
Scotia mines, or unprepared coal. The cost. of 
Nova Scotia coal—and the process of prepara- 
tion adds considerably to the cost—is, of 
course a matter of considerable moment to the 
operators of the plant, and they feel that the 
Domestic Fuel Act should be so amended as to 
enable its advantage to accrue to their pur- 
chases, since it is not possible for them so to 
conduct their operations as to enjoy the ad- 
vantage of this Act as it stands. As at present, 
the provisions of the Act are only available if 
over 50 per cent of Nova Scotia coal is used 
in such coking plants, and it was urged that 
the bonus should be a straight bonus of so 
much per ton of native coal so absorbed. 


As the present Act expires in 1932, we feel 
that the provincial government should urge 
that Dominion assistance should take such 
form as would enable Nova Scotia cual to be 
utilized by the La Salle or similar plants in 
the quantities they can use. In the case of the 
La Salle plant it will mean a consumption of 
something like 150,000 tons per annum, and in 
order to completely establish the possibilities 
of Nova Scotia coal, the Montreal Coke and 


Manufacturing Company has already placed 
an order for Nova Scotia coal to the extent 
of 40,000 tons. 

We have had again the advantage of full 
consultation with representatives ot the Do- 
minion Fuel Board, and with them we feel 
bound, in the light of experience at Montreal, 
to modify the views we expressed in 1925. 
But even with that modification the fact still 
remains that there is a considerable market 
for Nova Scotia coal for the purpose of pro- 
ducing coke, if the conditions attaching to 
Dominion assistance are altered as we suggest. 


IV. GENERAL CONDITIONS 


In our previous report we dealt fully with 
social and domestic conditions in the mining 
communities, and we do not feel 1t necessary 
on this occasion to go into those matters 
again, since any evidence we heard in this con- 
nection was really incidental; but we do feel 
bound to reaffirm what,we said in our last 
report with regard to: 


(a) The constitution of a fund which can be 
administered for purposes connected 
with the social well-being and recrea- 
tion of the workers in and about the 
coal mines, and with mining education 
and research; and 


(b) The check-off system. 


We would refer to pages 45 and 46 of our 
last report. 

We desire to record our indebtedness to our 
financial advisor, Hon. Gordon W. Scott (of 
Montreal) for invaluable assistance and advice 
in all matters appertaining to the financial and 
commercial aspects of the situation; to our 
technical advisor, Mr. William Armour (of the 
mines department, Great Britain), for his ex- 
haustive examination of the technical aspects 
of the operators’ proposals, and for his careful 
advice in these and other practical matters; 
and to Mr. L. W. Fraser for much help in 
many directions. 


Signed: 
ANDREW R. DUNCAN. 
H. P. McPHERSON. 
J. W. McMILLAN. 
L. W. FRASER, Secretary. 
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Appendix A consists of a chart of the finan- 
cial organization of the Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation, Limited. 


Appendix B gives an analysis of the cost of 
the coal operations of the same company for 
the years 1926 to 1931 inclusive. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


R EPORTS have been received of eight 
cases recently settled by the Canadian 
National Railways Employees’ Board of 
Adjustment No. 2. An account of previous 
cases was given in the Lasour GAzeErts, 
October, 1931, page 1069, and in previous 
issues. The issue of August, 1930, contained 
a general summary of the proceedings of the 
Board, covering the period from January 1, 
1928, to December 31, 1929; and a similar 
summary of proceedings from the date of the 
inception of the Board to December 31, 1927, 
appeared in the issue of October, 1928, page 
1060. 

The Canadian National Railways Employees’ 
Board of Adjustment No. 2, was established 
for the purpose of disposing of outstanding 
grievances or disputes that might arise from 
the application, non-application, or interpre- 
tation of the schedule of working conditions 
for “Clerks and Other Classes of Employees 
‘as herein named,” which are not adjusted 
between the officers of the railway and the 
representatives of the employees. The mem- 
bers of the Board are appointed for a term 
of one year, subject to reappointment. The 
Board is composed of four members selected 
by the management and four members 
selected by the representatives of the em- 
ployees concerned. The decisions of the Board 
are binding upon the parties to the agreement. 
Provision was made in the agreement con- 
stituting the Board for the appointment of an 
arbitrator in any case in which the Board 
might be unable to agree upon an award. Up 
to the present time in only one case has it 
been found necessary to appoint an arbitrator. 


Case No. 78—Operating Department (Atlan- 
tic Region). 

Two freight checkers at Moncton, N.B., 
claimed that their rate of pay had been 
reduced in violation of Article 11, Rule (b) 
of the schedule for Clerks and Other Classes 
of Employees. The claim was heard im 
August, 1931, but was referred back for 
further evidence. Subsequently an amicable 
settlement was reached by the parties con- 
cerned, and the case was then withdrawn. 


Case No. 79—Operating Department (Cen- 
tral Region) 

On Labour Day, 1931, a classified labourer 

employed at a roundhouse at Toronto was 

temporarily assigned to relieve the storeman, 


whose wage scale was $115 a month, with time 
and one-half for public holidays. He claimed 
payment for the day at this rate, instead of 
at the labourer’s rate he had received. The 
Company contended that Article 8, Rule (c) 
of the Clerk’s schedule provided that monthly 
rated eraployees (such as storemen), when 
required to work on holidays, shall be paid 
at the hourly pro rata rate for the time 
actually worked; and that the claimant, while 
working as a storeman, had been rated as a 
monthly employee and paid accordingly. 
The Board denied the claim of 
employees. 


the 


Case No. 80—Operating Department (Cen- 
tral Region) 


When heat was required at Hamilton round- 
house during the fall of 1931, instead of light- 
ing up the stationary boilers, a locomotive 
was attached to a steam line and used for 
the purpose of heating the roundhouse and 
offices and hostlers were assigned to fire this 
locomotive. The employees claimed that this 
work should have been performed by 
stationary firemen or classified labourers at 
stationary firemen’s rate of pay. 


The employees referred to the decision of 
the Board in Case No. 70 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
April, 1931, page 399) sustaining the em- 
ployees’ claim under similar circumstances, 
“to the extent that one classified labourer 
on each shift be paid the stationary firemen’s 
rate,” etc. 


The company argued that the present case 
differed from Case No. 70, in which the ques- 
tion at issue was the rate of pay at which 
classified labourers should be compensated 
under the circumstances, not the class of 
employee who should be required to perform 
the work. It was claimed further that the 
Company was not obliged by the agreement 
to use stationary firemen or classified 
labourers, and was free to employ hostlers. 


The Board sustained the employees’ claim 
to the extent that when in future locomotives 
are connected to steam line in roundhouse at 
Hamilton to supply steam usually supplied in 
winter by the stationary boilers, and steam 
for such purposes is so supplied for two hours 
or more on the shift, that a classified labourer 
shall be paid at stationary fireman’s rate for 
such shift. 
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Case No. 81—Operating Department (Atlan- 
tic Region) 

The position of general foreman having 
been created at Charlottetown the Company 
appointed a man who was qualified for the 
duties, but it did not first bulletin the posi- 
tion or award it to the senior qualified 
applicant, in accordance with Article 3, Rule 
(d). This course, in the employees’ opinion, 
should have been followed. The Company 
pointed out that no objection was raised by 
the employees until a year and a half later. 

The Board sustained the claim of the 
employees. 


Case No. 85—Operating Department (Atlan- 
tic Region) 

The freight office staff at Amherst, NS., 
formerly worked 84 hours per day. five days 
per week, and five hours on Saturday morning 
in order to have Saturday afternoons off duty. 
This arrangement was in accordance with 
Article 6, Rule (d) of the Schedule. On 
January 1, 1932, the company changed the 
hours of assignment of these employees to 
eight hours each day, including Saturday. The 
company contended that the new arrangement 
did not violate the existing rate which pro- 
vided that “when the interests of the Railway 
shall not suffer thereby,” Saturday afternoon 
may be allowed monthly rated employees, in 
which case service in excess of eight hours 
per day for the previous five days may be 
required. Attention was called to an agree- 
ment, made on August 1, 1931, which provided 
that the existing schedule conditions should 
continue, and that monthly rated employees 
should “lay-off” one-half day per week. The 
employees maintained that the former 
arrangement should continue. 

The Board sustained the employees’ claim 
to the extent that their former hours of 
assignment be restored, as it was contrary to 
the spirit of the agreement of August 1, 1931, 
to release employees one-half hour per day. 


Case No. 86—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department (Central Region) 


A porter who was temporarily assigned to a 
sleeping car running between Toronto and 
Ottawa was assessed 60 demerit marks for 
having detrained four passengers at wrong 
stations, and a month later he was discharged 
from the service. The employees claimed 
that these penalties were excessive considering 
that the porter was young and inexperienced 
and that this was his first offence. 

The Board sustained the employees’ claim 
to the extent that the discipline should be 
reduced from a total of 60 to 40 demerit 
marks, and that the porter should be restored 
to his former status in the service. 
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Case No. 87—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department (Central Region) 


The dining car employees at, Toronto 
objected to a change made by the Company 
in April, 1931, in the composition of café 
car crews on the run between Toronto and 
Ottawa, operating in buffet service, and with 
respect to the monthly relief allowed to these 
employees. The running time of the trains 
was then reduced from 6 hours and 45 minutes 
to 5 hours and 45 minutes, and the “lay-over” 
or monthly relief of these crews was reduced 
from 8 days to 6 days per month. The usual 
autumn changes in the schedule, which took 
effect later resulted in an increase of half an 
hour in the running time and the employees 
claimed that their former monthly relief of 
eight days should then be restored to them. 
Further, early in 1982, the staffs in each café 
car were reduced to three, namely a steward- 
waiter, a buffet-cook, and a waiter, and the 
employees protested against the elimination 
of the stewards. The management contended 
that Article 15, Clause (6), which governs 
these matters, specifically mentioned that the 
conditions laid down were to be effective 
“ander normal conditions,” and that latitude 
was therefore permitted. 

The Board sustained the employees’ claim 
that the crews assigned to the café cars oper- 
ated in buffet service between Ottawa and 
Toronto should be composed of a steward, 
buffet-cook and a waiter, and that the em- 
ployees who have been in charge of the cars 
since the date of the change should be paid 
the schedule rate applicable to stewards. 


Case No. 88—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department (Central Region) 


Nine standard car porters and nine tourist 
car porters were formerly assigned to the 
Montreal-Winnipeg run, but on November 22, 
1931, the running schedule having been 
speeded up, the hours of duty on each run 
were reduced, and the management reduced 
the number of porters to eight instead of 
nine. The employees claimed that by this 
arrangement eight employees were arbitrarily 
required to do the work of nine. The 
Company explained that the change had been 
made after discussion with the General Chair- 
man of the Central Region, as representing 
the General Committee, who had reported 
that a number of the porters on the run had 
stated that an assignment of eight porters 
would be sufficient. The management con- 
sidered that the change was fully justified, 
and that no hardship had been created for the 
porters thereby. 


The Board denied the claim of the em- 
ployees. 


——_ 
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STRIKES AND LOCKGUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1932 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during February was 
seventeen, as compared with eleven the pre- 
ceding month. The figures recorded as to 
numbers of workers involved and time loss in- 
curred were correspondingly higher than in 
January, due largely to the occurrence during 
the month of several strikes of coal miners in 
western Canada, each of which involved from 
two hundred to three hundred workers, and 
to the occurrence of a strike of women’s 
clothing factory workers in Montreal, P.Q., 
which, while of only two day’s duration, in- 
volved 1,500 workers. In comparison with the 
figures for February, 1931, almost twice as 
many strikes and lockouts were recorded. The 
number of workers involved and the time loss 
incurred showed a less substantial increase, 
however, as for several days during February 
last year some 1,700 women’s clothing factory 
workers were involved in a dispute at To- 
ronto, Ont. 





Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 
*Feb., 1932.. 17 3,611 14,679 
*Jan., 19 '2.: 11 1,044 10, 729 
Feb., 1931.. 9 2,066 10,431 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration, and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are included in the published record only 
when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a-sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.’”’ 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
eome to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


Six disputes, involving approximately 340 
workers, were carried over from January, and 
eleven disputes commenced during February. 
Of the seventeen disputes in progress during 
the month, ten were recorded as terminated, 
six being in favour of the employers con- 
cerned, one being partially successful, one re- 
sulting in a compromise, and the results of two 
being recorded as indefinite. At the end of 


February, therefore, there were seven dis- 
putes recorded as strikes or lockouts in pro- 
gress, namely: coal miners, Robb, Alta.; two 
disputes of coal miners at Blairmore, Alta.; 
coal miners, Bienfait, Sask.; women’s clothing 
factory workers, Toronto, Ont.; compositors, 
Saskatoon, Sask., and lumber workers, Camp- 
bell River, B.C. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation had been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to seven such disputes, namely: mo- 
tion picture projectionists, Ottawa, Ont., Feb- 
ruary 23, 1931, one employer; photo engravers, 
Toronto, Ont., March 23, 1931, one employer; 
photo engravers, Toronto and London, Ont., 
Quebec and Montreal, P.Q., and Winnipeg, 
Man., May 4, 1931, one employer; motion 
picture projectionists, Montreal, P.Q., August 
27, 1931, one employer; sawmill workers, 
Barnet, B.C., September 23, 1931, one em- 
ployer; cooks and waiters, Edmonton, Alta., 
September 29, 1931, one employer; and lum- 
ber workers, Campbell River, B.C., Decem- 
ber 3, 1931, one employer, this last being added 
this month. 

A minor strike is recorded as having oc- 
curred on February 19, 1932, when two truck 
drivers employed by a bakery in Vancouver, 
B.C., went on strike when the employer re- 
fused to accede to certain demands they had 
put forward. They were replaced within a 
day or so, and no further dispute has been 
reported. 

Information was received in the Depart- 
ment, too late for inclusion in the February 
issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, as to a strike of 
coal miners at Bienfait, Sask., which occurred 
on January 28, 1932. It is reported that be- 
tween sixty and seventy workers, members of 
the Mine Workers’ Union of Canada, de- 
manded that all the miners in the colliery 
should belong to their union, and on the re- 
fusal of several men to join, went out on 
strike, returning to work after eight hours 
when the miners complained of agreed to their 
demand. It was then arranged with the em- 
ployer that the miners who had lost time 
through the dispute would work one hour 
longer each day for eight days in order that 
the lost time might be made up. 

During February a strike in another mine 
at Bienfait, Sask., was reported in the press, 
it being stated that some twenty miners were 
involved in a one-day dispute owing to a dis- 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1682 








Industry, of loss in Remarks 
occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February, 1932 


Loecine— 
Lumber workers, Campbell 36 36 |Commenced Dec. 3, 1931; for increase in wages ; 
River, B.C. employment conditions no longer affected by end 
of February; indefinite. 
Lumber workers, Nipigon dis- 100 800 |Commenced Dee. 28, 1931; for dismissal of certain 
trict, Ont. workers and for increase in wages; terminated 


Feb. 9, 1932; in favour of employer. 
Mininc, Non-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Robb, Alta........ 75 1,500 |Commenced Dec. 12, 1931; against discharge of 
worker and charging for lamps, alleged to be in 
violation of agreement; unterminated. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 10 200 |Commenced Jan. 25, 1931; against reduction in 
workers, Toronto, Ont. piece-rates; unterminated. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors (news and job), 21 475 |Alleged lockout; commenced Dec. 14, 1931; against 
Saskatoon, Sask. decrease in wages; unterminated. 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Building and Structures— 
Bricklayers and carpenters, 100 200 |Commenced Jan. 18, 1982; against reduction in 
Vancouver, B.C. ee February 3, 1932; partially 
successful. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during February, 1932 


Loccine— 
Lumber workers, Campbell 66 1,200 |Commenced Feb. 6, 1932; for increase in wages and 
River, B.C. reduction in board; unterminated. 


Minina, NoN-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Coleman, Alta..... 250 1,000 |Commenced Feb. 2, 1932; for equalization of work 
throughout mine; terminated Feb. 8, 1932; in 
favour of employer. 


Coal miners, Coleman, Alta..... 300 800 |Commenced Feb. 3, 1932; sympathy with miners 
on strike Feb. 2, 1932; terminated Feb. 8, 1932; 
in favour of employer. 


Coal miners, Canmore, Alta..... 254 1,524 |Commenced Feb. 15, 1932; for change in working 
conditions; terminated Feb. 22, 1932; in favour 
of employer. 


Coal miners, Blairmore, Alta.... 300 1,800 |Commenced Feb. 23, 1932; against dismissal of 
worker; unterminated. 
Coal miners, Bellevue, near 


Bisimore, Altant. 0.2) eee 330 1,675 |Commenced Feb. 24, 1932; sympathy with miners 
who struck Feb. 23, 1932; unterminated. 


Coal miners, Bienfait, Sask...... 50 350 |Commenced Feb. 22, 1932; against removal of 
check weighman; unterminated. 


Coal miners, Bienfait, Sask...... 150 300 |Commenced Feb. 24. 1932; against arrest of certain 
workers involved in strike commencing Feb. 22, 
1932; terminated Feb. 26, 1932; indefinite. 


MANUFACTURING— 

Textiles, Clothing, ete.— | 
Women’s clothing factory 1,500 2,500 |Commenced Feb. 19, 1932; against reduction in 

workers, Montreal, P.Q. wages; terminated Feb. 22, 1932; compromise. 
Weavers, Renfrew, Ont........ 19 19 |Commenced Feb. 19, 1932; for increase in wages ; 
terminated Feb. 20, 1932; in favour of employer. 
Textile factory workers, Ren- 50 300 | Alleged lockout; Feb. 22, 1932; re increase in wages 
frew, Ont. for weavers; terminated Feb. 29, 1952; in favour 


of employer. 
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agreement as to the payment of union dues. 
No details, however, have as yet been re- 
ceived in the Department. 

A number of disputes have been reported 
during the month involving men on unemploy- 
ment relief work, in all cases receiving sub- 
sistence for which some work was performed 
or might be required. As no relation of em- 
ployer and employee was involved these are 
not included in the record. No disputes in- 
volving unemployment workers, employed at 
stated wages, have been reported. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the-tabular statement: 


LumpBer Workers, CAMPBELL River, B.C.— 
The employing company involved in this 
strike, which commenced on December 3, 1931, 
the workers asking for an increase in wages, 
is reported to have closed the camp, and as 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
the dispute has been transferred to the list. of 
such strikes and lockouts, carried elsewhere 
in this article, which the unions concerned have 
not yet declared terminated. 


LumBer Workers, Nipicon District, ONT.— 
This dispute, commencing December 28, 1931, 
and arising from a demand by the workers 
for the dismissal of certain workers and for 
an increase in wages, was called off by the 
union on February 9, 1932, the strikers having 
been replaced by other workers. 


Coat Miners, Ross, Arta—At the end of 
February only fifty of the seventy-five workers 
originally involved in this dispute, which com- 
menced on December 12, 1931 (in protest 
against the discharge of a worker and charging 
miners for lamps, alleged to be in violation 
of the agreement), were reported to be still 
on strike, twenty-five of the miners having 
returned to work or having secured work 
elsewhere. 


WoMEN’s CLoTHING Factory WorKERS, 
Toronto, Ont.—This dispute, commencing 
January 25, 1932, the workers protesting against 
a reduction in piece-rates, was unterminated 
at the end of February, but the employer 
reported that a number of the strikers had 
returned to work and that the remainder had 
been replaced. 


Compositors, SASKATOON, SasK.—At the end 
of February, seventeen out of the forty-four 
workers involved in this dispute, which began 
on December 14, 1931, the workers protesting 
against a decrease in wages, were reported to 
be still involved. As stated in the February 
issue of the Lasour GAzETTE, several of the 
compositors had returned to work with the 
permission of the union under open shop con- 


ditions during January, and in February several 
more also returned under those conditions. At 
the end of the month the union declared the 
dispute to be unterminated. 


BRICKLAYERS AND CARPENTERS, VANCOUVER, 
B.C.—As stated in the February issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, this dispute, commencing on 
January 18, 1932, in protest against reductions 
in wages, terminated early in February follow- 
ing negotiations between the parties, with the 
assistance of the Deputy Minister of Labour 
for British Columbia and the resident officer 
of the federal Department of Labour, work 
being resumed on February 3. The contractors 
agreed to maintain the rate for carpenters at 
$1 per hour until March 31, 1982; and signed 
an agreement with the bricklayers (summar- 
ized elsewhere in this issue) providing for a 
reduction from $1.35 per hour to $1.224, to be 
in force from February 1, 1932, to March 31, 
1933. 


LumsBer Workers, CAMPBELL River, B.C-— 
On February 6, 1932, lumber workers, fallers 
and buckers, employed by one company oper- 
ating near Campbell River, B.C., went on 
strike to enforce their demand for an increase 
in wages and a reduction in the rates for board, 
ete. It is reported that the men asked for 
an increase in piece rates from 40 cents to 
50 cents per thousand feet, or to $4.50 per 
day straight wages, and also a reduction from 
$1.40 to $1.20 per day for board and blankets. 
The company refused the demands and the 
next day sixty-six of the employees went on 
strike, some refusing to take part. The 
officials of the company appealed to the pro- 
vincial police for protection of those not on 
strike and of those secured to replace the 
strikers, and the sixty-six men involved in the 
dispute were forced to leave the camp. At the 
end of the month the dispute was reported 
to be still in progress. 


Coan Miners, Coteman, Atta—Employees 
in one colliery ceased work on February 2 to 
enforce their demand for equal division of 
work. Late in January the same colliery had 
been involved in a one-day dispute for an 
equal division of the available work among 
the men, there not being orders for coal to 
employ all steadily. The management had 
agreed to an arrangement more satisfactory to 
the men and work was resumed. The miners, 
however, claimed that after their return the 
work was not divided equally, and on Febru- 
ary 2 they again ceased work. The manage- 
ment stated that with the surplus of employees 
and the small tonnage contracted for it was 
impossible to divide the work as demanded 
by the men. On February 3, miners employed 
by another colliery in the district went on 
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strike in sympathy with those involved in the 
above dispute. On February 5 a settlement 
was prevented when the miners involved in 
the sympathetic strike demanded that certain 
men who had continued working in their 
colliery during the strike be suspended. The 
management refused this demand and the 
miners involved in both disputes returned to 
work on February 8, under the same condi- 
tions as prior to the walk-out. 


Coat Miners, CANMorzE, ALTA—This dispute 
began on February 15, 1932, when miners in 
three collieries operated by one company 
demanded that, for workers paid by the 
yard, measuring should be done on working 
days instead of on “off-days” as they claimed 
was the practice of the management. The 
management, however, claimed that nearly all 
of the measuring had been done on working 
days and that the miners were fully protected 
by the right of the check-measurer, appointed 
by the men, to be present. It was also stated 
that as the measuring had to be done 
promptly in order to make up the pay-roll 
it was impossible to guarantee that it would 
be done on a working day, and the men 
returned to work on February 22 with no 
change in conditions. 


Coat Miners, BuairmMore, ALTA—This dis- 
pute began on February 23, 1932, when 300 
miners employed in one colliery ceased work 
to enforce their demand for the reinstatement 
of one of their number who had been dis- 
charged for using insulting language to one 
of the mine officials. The management had, 
prior to the walk-out, offered to reinstate the 
miner in question if he would apologize, but 
this was refused. In another colliery, at Bel- 
levue, operated by the same company, a 
sympathetic strike occurred next day. At the 
end of the month no settlement had been re- 
ported. 


Coat Miners, Birenrait, Sask.—On Feb- 
ruary 22, 1932, coal miners employed by one 
coal mining company operating in the Bien- 
fait district near Estevan were called on 
strike by the union, the Mine Workers’ Union 
of Canada, when the operator of the mine 
removed a check-weighman who had _ been 
appointed by the men. The discharged worker 
was not an employee of the company, and 
the owner maintained that while the men 
were entitled to appoint a check weighman, 
it was necessary to choose an employee of the 
company. The men maintained that the ap- 
pointment should be open to anyone they 
might choose, and when the owner refused to 
accept the appointed miner they ceased 
work. The leaders of the strikers, according 
to press reports, were then arrested on com- 
plaint of the owner, for, it is stated, an alleged 
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violation of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. On February 25 miners employed 
in some of the neighbouring collieries re- 
sponded to the call of the union for a walk- 
out in protest against the arrest of these men. 
The Deputy Minister of Labour of the prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan conducted a thorough 
investigation of the dispute. The men under 
arrest were allowed out on bail until Satur- 
day, February 27, when they were to appear 
for trial; whereupon the miners involved in 
the sympathetic dispute returned to work, 
February 26, leaving on strike some fifty 
miners, employees of the company first in- 
volved, who refused to return to work until 
after the trial. At the end of the month no 
settlement to the dispute had been reported, 
but it was stated in the press that the owner 
of the mine had been arrested on complaint of 
the union that he had violated the Mines 
Act in causing the removal of a check-weigh- 
man appointed by the miners from among 
their numbers. He was also released on bail, 
to appear February 27 for trial. 


Women’s CLorHInGe Factory Workers, 
MontreaL, P.Q.—This dispute commenced on 
February 19, 1932, when approximately 1,500 
workers employed by some twenty-five wo- 
men’s clothing factories operating in Montreal 
went on strike against a wage cut of ten per 
cent and to retain the closed shop. The agree- 
ment between the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union and the manufacturers 
of women’s clothing, suits, etc., had expired at 
the beginning of the year. On February 20 
it was agreed that the workers would accept 
the lower rate of wages on condition the 
closed shop be retained (employment of union 
members only). Work was resumed on Feb- 
ruary 22, a new agreement to the above effect 
to be signed. 


WEAVERS AND Textite Factory Workers, 
Renrrew, Ont.—This dispute commenced on 
February 19, 1932, when nineteen weavers em- 
ployed by a woollen manufacturing company 
went on strike to enforce their demand for an 
adjustment in piece-rates. Work was resumed 
from February 20 to February 22 pending a 
settlement, but from the latter date to the 
29th the whole establishment, with fifty em- 
ployees, was reported to be closed. On Feb- 
ruary 29 work was resumed at the previous 
rates of pay, the weavers claiming a conces- 
sion in conditions was made. 





The Quebec Legislature, at its recent session, 
approved of the imposition, after March 1, of 
a tax of 5 per cent on every meal purchased 
in a restaurant in the province for which the 
bill is in excess of 35 cents, the tax to he 
paid by the customer, 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as_ to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerrs from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1932, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and other 
countries, 1931. The latter review included a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the sev- 
eral countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures 
being issued in some cases after an interval 
of as much as two years, and for such coun- 
tries the latest figures are not for relatively 
recent dates. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in Janu- 
ary was 30, and 9 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 39 
disputes in progress during the month, in- 
volving 18,300 workpeople with a time loss of 
‘217,000 working days. 

Of the 30 disputes beginning in the month, 
10 were over proposed reductions in wages, 4 
on other wage questions, 4 on questions as to 
working hours, 7 on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons 
and 5 on other questions. Settlements were 
reached in 18 disputes, of which 5 were in 
‘favour of workpeople, 7 in favour of employ- 
ers and 6 ended in compromises; in two other 
‘disputes, work was resumed pending negotia- 
‘tions. 

No report has been received of any settle- 
sment of the strike of 4,000 lightermen, water- 
men, tugmen and bargemen of the Port of 
London, which began January 4 against re- 
‘auctions in wages. 

A strike involving 3,000 textile operatives 
in the heavy woollen industry at Dewsbury 
and Batley began January 22, and subsequent 
dates against proposed reductions in wages. 
No report of a settlement has been received 


A strike of hosiery workers in Leicester and 
district began December 7 and other dates 
mu December; in all 2,400 workers were in- 
volved. The dispute was over the introduc- 
tion of a system of work measurement and 
terminated February 11, when certain work- 
ing conditions modifying the system were 
agreed upon by both parties. 

In the cotton manufacturing industry at 
Burnley in Lancashire, a strike involving be- 
tween four and five thousand weavers began 


February 8 against alleged breaches of agree- 
ment by the adoption of the more-looms-to-a- 
weaver system. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in De- 
cember was 42, and 44 were in effect at the 
end of the month. The number of workers 
involved in disputes in effect at the end of 
the month was 4,935 and the time loss dur- 
ing the month was 189,704 working days. 

When they failed to reach a new agree- 
ment with employers after the expiration of 
their agreement at the end of 1931, about 
25,000 dressmakers in New York City went 
on strike on February 16. On March 4, a two- 
year agreement was signed with only minor 
changes from the previous one. 





The House of Commons, on February 22, 
by 72 votes to 49, negatived a motion by 
Mr. J. S. Woodsworth (Winnipeg North 
Centre) for leave to introduce a bill to amend 
section 98 of the Criminal Code, which con- 
cerns seditious and unlawful assemblies. Sec- 
tion 98 was added to the Criminal Code in 
1919. Since that time the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and other labour bodies 
have regularly protested against the retention 
of the section as being, in their opinion, cal- 
culated to restrict the legitimate activities of 
organized labour. Mr. Woodsworth explained 
that the bill which he proposed to introduce 
was the same as the bill which passed the 
House of Commons in the Sessions of 1926, 
1926-7, 1928, 1929, and 1930, but had failed 
on each occasion to pass the Senate. 





On February 16 the Quebec Legislature dis- 
cussed a proposal submitted by Dr. Anatole 
Plante (Mercier-Montreal), to make health 
units compulsory in every county in the 
Province. The Hon. L. A. Taschereau, on 
behalf of the Government, expressed apprecia- 
tion of the work of the existing health units, 
but he considered that more harm than good 
would be done by a compulsory measure at 
a time of such acute depression as the present. 
He promised, however, that if conditions 
should be better next year, the next speech 
from the Throne would contain a provision 
in regard to compulsory health units. (An 
account of Health Units in the Province of 
Quebec, by Dr. Alphonse Lessard, Director 
of the Quebec Provincial Bureau of Health, 
was given in the Lasour Gazerte, December, 
1931, page 1309.) 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR OF CANADA 
FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1931 


@ posal annual report of the Department of 
Labour recently presented to Parliament, 
describes the various activities of the Depart- 
ment during the fiscal period from April 1, 
1930, to March 31,1981. The following Acts 
and ordinances were administered under the 
authority of the Minister of Labour:—(1) 
Labour Department Act; (2) Conciliation and 
Labour Act; (3) Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act; (4) Government Annuities Act; 
(5) Employment Offices Co-ordination Act; 
(6) Technical Education Act; (7) Combines 
Investigation Act; (8) Old Age Pensions Act; 
(9) White Phosphorus Matches Act; (10) 
Fair Wages Policy of the Government of 
Canada, based on a Resolution of the House 
of Commons, 1900; (11) since May 30, 1930, 
The Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 
1930, chapter 20; and (12) since September 
22, 1930, The Unemployment Relief Act, 1980, 
chapter 1. 


Unemployment 


‘The action taken by the Government in 
view of the unfavourable industrial situation 
and the resulting unemployment, is described 
in the report of the Deputy Minister. This 
report gives details of the attempt that was 
made in the fall of 1980 to ascertain the 
extent of the prevailing unemployment. “ No 
comprehensive statistics,” it is stated, “were 
available, and with a view to ascertaining the 
facts as to the prevailing unemployment, and 
- also as to the conditions likely to develop 
with the advent of winter, the Minister of 
Labour caused a survey to be made through 
the provinces and municipalities. Telegraphic 
messages were addressed on August 12 to 
premiers of the respective Provincial Govern- 
ments and to the mayors of all municipali- 
ties of 10,000 population and upwards, solicit- 
ing their co-operation in supplying an estimate 
of the number of persons presently unem- 
ployed in their respective jurisdictions, and 
also an estimate of the number likely to be 


__out-of work during the coming winter. While 


the response to this request was very prompt 
and general, the estimates submitted by the 
Provincial Governments were not sufficiently 
concrete in many cases to make a Dominion- 
wide tabulation on this basis. Also a few 
of the mayors encountered difficulties in secur- 
ing satisfactory estimates. However, sixty- 
nine of the seventy-seven mayors communi- 
cated with submitted figures showing that on 
or about August 15 there were 117,930 unem- 
ployed in these sixty-nine cities, with an 
estimated probable unemployment during the 


A 
r~ 


coming winter in the same centres of 176,755. 
This estimate did not of course include the 
eight larger municipalities not submitting 
concrete figures, nor the smaller municipali- 
_ties and rural centres. Based on the mayor’s 
survey, however, it was estimated that the 
existing unemployment in Canada _ directly 
affected from 150,000 to 200,000 persons 
normally employed. In addition, there were a 
great many persons working only part time 
in various industries, particularly coal mining 
and textiles, who were averaging not more 
than three days per week and some much 
less. 

“The next move of the Minister of Labour 
was to summon a meeting of the Employment 
Service Council of Canada to consider the 
replies received from the Provincial Govern- 
ments and mayors and to make such recom- 
mendations as it deemed wise pertaining to 
the unemployment conditions in Canada. This 
Council was instituted by the Dominion 
Government, in 1918 for advisory purposes in 
relation to the operation of the Employment 
Service, and generally on ways of preventing 
unemployment, and is representative of the 
Dominion Government and the Provincial 
Government, returned soldiers, organized 
labour, and a number of the larger employing 
interests, including agriculture, manufacturing, 
lumbering, building and construction, and 
transportation. Through the public press the 
Minister of Labour extended an invitation to 
representatives of other bodies to attend as 
observers and these representatives were also 
accorded a voice in the deliberations. 

“The Council met in Ottawa on August 21 
and, after two days spent in devising ways 
and means of dealing with the unemployment 
situation, adopted a series of recommenda- 
tions embodying its views on emergency steps 
which might be taken to provide immediate 
relief of unemployment, including relief works 
comprising the building and construction of 
highways, bridges, wharves, railway terminals, 
subways, railway crossings, public buildings 
and other public improvements, as well as 
repairs to and maintenance of public highways 
and properties. It advised the co-operation 
of the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments and municipal authorities in meeting 
the cost of relief works, and indicated the 
division which should be made of the relief 
costs. It recommended that Parliament pro- 
vide adequate credit to take care of all con- 
tingencies that might arise in connection with 
the relief of unemployment; that an immedi- 
ate survey of imports should be made, 
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followed by such legislative changes as would 
safeguard Canadian industry, and the work- 
men engaged therein; and that the scope of 
the census questionnaire in 1931 should be 
extended to cover the unemployed in Canada. 
The Government was also advised to continue 
its policy of restricting immigration into 
Canada, and to give all possible encourage- 
ment to the marketing of Canadian grain, 
farm produce and other primary products. 
These resolutions were a few days later en- 
dorsed by ‘the annual convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

“The Dominion Government accepted the 
resolutions of the Employment Service Coun- 
cil as the basis of its legislative policy, and 
Parliament was summoned in special session 
_on September 8 to consider ‘the necessity 
for dealing with exceptional economic con- 
ditions with the resultant unemployment,’ at 
which three Government measures, designed 
to ameliorate these prevailing conditions, were 
introduced and became law. An Act, cited 
as The Unemployment Relief Act, 1930, appro- 
priated twenty million dollars to be expended 
for the relief of unemployment. The stimula- 
tion of employment in the major Canadian 
industries was the object of the two other 
statutes which provided (1) for a number of 
changes in the Customs Act, and (2) for a 
revision of the Canadian Customs Tariff, the 
new tariff schedules effecting increases in a 
specified ist of commodities. 

“The policy adopted by the Government in 
August, 1930, of imposing strict limitations on 
immigration and of discontinuing the solicita- 
tion of immigration resulted in a reduction 
of 46 per cent in the number of immigrants 
entering Canada as compared with the pre- 
ceding period, the total immigration for 1929- 
30 being 163,288, and for 1930-31, 88,223. 

“ Arrangements were also made for the in- 
clusion of questions relating to employment 
and unemployment in the schedules for the 
approaching general census of the Dominion, 
and consideration was given by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and the Department of 
Labour to the form in which the questions 
would appear, so that the replies secured by 
the enumerators would depict conditions as 
actually existing on the date of the census.” 

The report describes the work carried on 
under the provisions of the Unemployment 
Relief Act, 1930 (Lasour Gazrtre, September, 
1930, page 1050, and subsequent issues). 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


This chapter constitutes the twenty-fourth 
annual report of the Registrar of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation covering pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 


gation Act for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1931. 

Twenty-three applications for the establish- 
ment of Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 


- gation were received during the fiscal year; 


twenty-nine disputes figure, however, in the 
record, proceedings having been continued 
over from the preceding fiscal period in six 
cases. Over 22,500 employees were directly 
concerned in these disputes, which were dis- 
tributed amongst different industries as fol- 
lows: coal mining, two; steam railways, ten; 
street and electric railways, six; shipping, four; 
light and power, one; and disputes not falling 
clearly within the direct scope of the statute, 
six. Ten boards were established, one of which 
dealt with four applications; reports were 
received from each of these boards, as well 
as from three boards established during the 
preceding fiscal year, one of the latter dealing 
with two disputes. No interruption of work 
occurred following the award of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation, amicable settle- 
ments having resulted in the two instances 
in which a strike had taken place prior to 
reference of the differences under the terms 
of the statute, and the threatened strike be- 
ing averted in each of the other cases. 


All reports and minority reports made by 
boards or members of boards established 
under the provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act were, as required by the 
statute, published in the LasBour Gazerve. 


In addition to its application to industrial 
disputes in mines and public utility industries 
coming directly within the jurisdiction of the 
federal authorities, the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act is operative in respect to 
similar disputes falling within the provincial 
sphere in British Columbia, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick, and 
Nova Scotia, the Legislatures of each of these 
provinces having passed an Act declaring such 
disputes subject to the Dominion statute. 
Three boards established during the year 
catne within this category. In Ontario, Que- 
bec, and Prince Edward Island enabling legis- 
lation had not been enacted at the close of 
the fiscal year 1930-31.* 


Boards were not granted in the case of 
eleven applications before the department, one 
of which was received at the close of the 
preceding fiscal period. Two of these applica- 
tions were later withdrawn and three were 
held in abeyance at the request of the appli- 
cants, one application was defective, while 





*Legislation giving effect to the Act was 
enacted by the Quebec Legislature at its session 
in 1932, and a similar measure is now before 
the Ontario Legislature. 
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the circumstances of three disputes did not 
appear to justify board procedure. In two 
cases falling outside the direct scope of the 
statute consent to the establishment of a 
board was withheld by the employer. 


Conciliation Work 


The report gives details of the conciliation 
work of the Department during the period 
covered. In some cases strikes or lockouts 
had already occurred, and in others cessation 
of work appeared to be imminent, or there 
was difficulty in carrying on negotiations in 


connection with wages and working conditions. 


In most cases the proceedings were under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act, which empowers the minister to inquire 
into the causes and circumstances of a dispute, 
to take such steps as seem expedient for the 
purpose of bringing the parties together, and 
to appoint a conciliator or an arbitrator when 
requested by the parties concerned. In some 
disputes occurring in industries coming directly 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, namely, mines and public utilities, pre- 
liminary inquiries by officers of the depart- 
ment resulted in the settlement of the matters 
in dispute without the necessity of the estab- 
lishment of Boards of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation under the Act. 


“In recent years,” it is stated, “there has 
been a marked tendency on the part of em- 
ployees to bring their grievances to the atten- 
tion of the department before resorting to 
strike measures. Where such opportunities 
have been afforded, departmental officers have 
been highly successful in bringing about an 
amicable adjustment of the difficulty. Experi- 
ence in such matters has very clearly demon- 
strated that it is much easier to negotiate 
successfully in a friendly atmosphere and 
more satisfactory results are obtained under 
such circumstances. Settlement of disputes 
‘under these conditions means that there is no 
loss of wages to the employees concerned and 
no stoppage of work or inconvenience to the 
industry. It is therefore hoped that the ten- 
dency in this direction may be even more 
marked in succeeding years.” 


The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal and Halifax. The territory of the 
officer resident in Vancouver comprises the 
three western provinces. The Winnipeg offi- 
cer’s territory is the province of Manitoba. 
The conciliation officer resident in Toronto 
confines his activities to Ontario, while the 
officer in Montreal covers the province of 
Quebec. The territory of the officer residing 


in Halifax includes the three Maritime prov- 
inces. The headquarters of the Chief Con- 
ciliation Officer are at Ottawa. These officers 
are also charged with certain duties arising 
out of the administration of the Fair Wages 
Policy applying to contracts let by the Domin- 
ion Government and to works aided by federal 
funds as referred to in chapter II of this 
report. 

Details of the conciliation work of the 
department during the period covered by the 
report were given in the Lasour GaAzeErTs, 
April, 1931, page 402. 


Fair Wages Policy 
The Fair Wages Policy of the Government 
of Canada was originally based on a resolution 
adopted by the House of Commons in March, 
1900, and was given the fonce of an Order in 


‘Council in 1922. 


The Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act 
enacted by the Dominion Parliament on 
May 30, 1930, gives statutory effect in certain 
respects to the Fair Wages Policy. This Act 
applies both to contracts for the construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
for the Government of Canada, and to works 
carried out by day labour, and provides for 
the payment of “such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the character 
or class of work in which they are respectively 
engaged; provided that wages shall in all cases 
be such as are fair and reasonable”; also that 
“the working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed, shall not exceed eight hours per day 
except in such special cases as the Governor 
in Council may otherwise provide, or except 
in cases of emergency, as may be approved 
by the Minister.” . 

Fair wages conditions were prepared or sanc- 
tioned by the Department of Labour during 
the fiscal year in connection with 451 contracts 
for Dominion public works executed by 
various departments of the Government, and 
in the case of eight contracts awarded by 
certain Harbour Commissions for works aided 
by Dominion public funds. Wage rates and 
hours of labour for inclusion in contracts 
awarded by the Post Office Department for 
supplies totalling $360,092.34 were also sub- 
mitted to the Department of Labour for 
approval or otherwise. 

As already stated, the observance of the 
provisions of the Fair Wages and Eight Hour 
Day Act, 1930, and the Dominion Fair Wages 
Policy was made a condition of all agree- 
ments involving expenditures for public works 
or undertakings under the Unemployment 
Relief Act, 1930. 
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The report contains tables showing the gov- 
ernment contracts for which Fair Wages Con- 
ditions were provided during the fiscal year 
(monthly lists of such contracts are given in 
each issue of the Lasour GAzErTTE). 


Employment Service 


The fiscal year ended March 31, 1931, was 
the thirteenth in which the Employment Ser- 
vice Branch, set up under the Employment 
Offices Co-ordination Act, co-operated with 
the provincial Governments to maintain the 
Employment Service of Canada. During the 
year the number of centres at which offices 
are conducted increased to 68 by the opening 
up of new offices at Montreal North, PG. 
and Stratford, Ont. The report contains full 
statistics of the work carried on at these 


pices during the year. 
epresentatives of the Federal Office are 


placed in certain local offices for the purpose 
of engaging in specialized employment work 
on behalf of handicapped war veterans, in 
pursuance of the agreements between the 
federal and provincial governments. Until the 
| fiscal year 1923-24 the Department of Pensions 
_ and National Health (formerly the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment) en- 
deavoured to place in suitable employment 
| men having physical handicaps due to war 
service. During that year the Department of 
Labour took over from that department this 
work in respect of all provinces except Quebec, 
and incorporated it into the Employment 
Service of Canada. It is stated that, judged 
\ by the number of applications made at the 
\ employment offices by handicapped ex-service 
| men, though it is now twelve and a half years 
| since the Armistice, the obligation of en- 
| deavouring to assist these men in securing 
work shows no considerable diminution, but 
seems to remain at about the same level. 
or some years the Employment Service 
| has provided a regular channel of information 
for the Department of Immigration and 
| Colonization relative to the availability of 
/ Labour in Canada as a condition affecting the 
admission of workers from outside of Canada. 
/ Since the passing of Order in Council P.C. 1413 
in August, 1929, under which workers enter- 
ing Canada under contract of employment 
must secure special authority from the Min- 
ister of Immigration, the Employment Service 
Branch of the Department of Labour has been 
consulted by the Immigration Department on 
sam, DUMeroUs occasions in this connection. 
Old Age Pensions 
The five provinces of Canada from Ontario 
to the Pacific coast and the Northwest Terri- 


tories participated during 1930-31 in the 
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benefits of the Old Age Pensions Act, the 
total sum paid out in pensions amounting to 
$11,560,292.83, and the total number of pen- 
sioners on March 31, 1931, being 57,930. The 
Dominion Government’s share of expenditure 
during the year was $5,780,927.77. 

Quarterly reports of proceedings under this 
Act are published regularly in the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


Combines Investigation Act 


The report summarizes the proceedings 
under the Combines Investigation Act, this 
section constituting the eighth Annual Report 
of the Combines branch of the Department. 
Details are given of the judgment of the 
Privy Council declaring the Act to be con- 
stitutional, and also of the various proceedings 
arising out of the cases that were dealt with 
during the year, including the cases of the 
Amalgamated Builders’ Council, the Electrical 
Estimators’ Association, the motion picture 
industry, and the bread baking industry. 


Canadian Government Annuities 


The sale of Government annuities showed 
a marked improvement over the preceding 
year, the amount of money received for the 
purchase of annuities, $3,612,233.88, represent- 
ing an increase of 15 per cent, while the num- 
ber of contracts issued, 1,772, was the highest 
on record and exceeded the previous year by 
40-9 per cent. Annuity contracts in force on 
March 31, 1931, numbered 11,781 and pur- 
chase money received by the Annuities 
Branch from its inception in 1908 up to that 
date totalled $28,472,321.83. 


Technical Education 


The Technical Education Act, which be- 
came law in 1919 provided for the distribu- 
tion of ten million dollars to the provinces 
over a period of 10 years. Eight of the prov- 
inces were unable to earn their entire ap- 
propriations during the 10-year period, and 
in order to give these provinces a further op- 
portunity to earn the balance of their allot- 
ments under the provisions of the statute, 
the Act was extended at the 1929 session of 
Parliament for a term of five years. Prov- 
inces eligible to receive grants during the 
fiscal period 1930-31, for the purpose of pro- 
moting and assisting technical education, were 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward. Island. The 
amounts earned by the provinces participating 
in the grants for the year ending March 31, 
1931, were as follows: Saskatchewan, $198,- 
289.95; Manitoba, $38,621.44; New Brunswick, 
$50,025.71; Nova Scotia, $73,669.61; and Prince 
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Kidward Island, $30,790.34. The report con- 
tains full information as to the work carried 
on in each province during 1930-31. 


Statistics 


Statistical and other information relating to 
labour conditions has been collected and pub- 
lished by the Department of Labour since its 
establishment in 1900 as required by statute 
(Lasour Department Act, chapter 111, Re- 
vised Statutes, 1927, section 4). In accord- 
ance with the Statistics Act (1918) chapter 
190, Revised Statutes, 1927, and under ar- 
rangements with the Dominion Statistician, 
statistics are collected and published in co- 
operation with the Dominion Statistician, in 
tlose association with statistics of general 
social and economic conditions as organized in 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The statistics prepared by the Department 
include Strikes and Lockouts; Wages and 
Hours of Labour; Prices and Cost of Living; 
and Fatal Industrial Accidents. This informa- 
tion is published regularly in the Lasour 
Gazerre. Summaries for the period 1980-31 
are given in the present report. 


Publications 


The Lasour Gazertr, the official monthly 
journal of the department, was issued regu- 
larly each month and completed its thirtieth 
year of publication. The average monthly 
circulation was 10,988 copies of the English 
edition, and 1,671 of the French. 

As in the past, annual volumes were pub- 
lished on Labour Organization in Canada; 
Organization in Industry, Commerce and the 
Professions in Canada; Co-operative Associa- 
tions in Canada; and Labour Legislation in 
Canada. Chapters in the report discuss the 
leading features of these reports, which were 
widely distributed and are believed to have 
performed an important function in inform- 
ing the public accurately on the subject 
matters involved. 


International Labour Organization 


The Department of Labour is_ entrusted 
with important duties arising out of the rela- 
tions of Canada with the International Labour 
Organization. These entailed much  corre- 
spondence, not only with the International 
Labour Office, but also with other depart- 
ments of the Dominion Government, with the 
provinces, and with employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. Replies also were prepared in 
the Department of Labour to various ques- 
tionnaires which were circulated on behalf of 
the International Labour Office. The per- 


formance of these duties necessarily entailed 
a close study on the part of officers of the 
department of the various technical questions 
figuring on the different conference agenda 
and meetings of the Governing body, and of 
questionnaires received from the International 


Labour Office. 


Library of the Department 


The Library of the Department was organ- 
ized in 1900 when the department was created, 
and has steadily increased its collection of 
documents since that time. Through the ex- 
change of publications with. departments of 
other Governments carrying on work along 
similar lines the department is kept in touch 
with labour matters in almost all countries of 
the world. In addition to the official publica- 
tions thus received, there is a valuable col- 
lection of publications of labour organizations 
and periodicals and newspapers published in 
the interest of organized labour. A complete 
collection of volumes dealing with labour 
problems and legislation is supplemented by 
books for reference and volumes on general 
economic subjects, history and law. Subject 
to requirements of the dapartmental officers, 
the services of the library are at the disposal 
ot the general public, and frequent use is 
made of its material by students from the 
Canadian universities and by others interested 
in labour problems. Books are sent by mail, 
wherever possible, to any persons wishing to 
borrow them, and special information and 
bibliographies are compiled when required. 


Chief Justice Morrison, in the British 
Columbia Supreme Court on February 10, 
continued an injunction that had been granted 
in January, restraining the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board from enforcing the payment 
of assessments levied against certain logging 
companies, which the companies claimed were 
excessive. The injunction restrains the Board 
from taking its usual legal steps through the 
sheriff's office to collect from some 60 logging 
firms the unpaid amounts of two extra levies 
made in the latter part of 1931. These two 
levies raised the amount of the assessment 
to 9-7 per cent of the 1931 payroll, the log- 
gers’ affidavits stated. Ten years ago the 
assessment was only 2-5 per cent. Two years 
ago it had risen to 5:2 per cent. This remark- 
able increase, it is explained, is due to the 
dwindling of the number of logging firms in 
operation, and the provision of the Act requir- 
ing that the assessments for each year shall 
meet the accident claims for the same period. 
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IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION IN CANADA IN 19390-1931 


abe annual report of the Department of 
Immigration and Colonization for the 
fiscal vear ended March 31, 1931, gives details 
of the various activities of the Department 
during that period. The principal statistics 
for 1930-31 were given in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
May, 1931, page 621. Reference is made in 
the report to the changing conditions which 
led to the curtailment of the immigration 
movement by the Order in Council P.C,. 1957. 
dated August 17, 1930 (Lasour GaAzeErTe, 
October, 1930, page 1144), which imposed 
certain restrictions on admission of immigrants, 
This order effected a decline in the total 
number of immigrants from 163,288 in the 
period 1929-30, to 88,223 in 1930-31. During 
the same time the number of Canadian-born 
citizens, British subjects with Canadian domi- 
cile, and naturalized Canadians, who returned 
to Canada from other countries during 1930-31, 
was 30,209. The largest group (32,507, includ- 
ing dependants) of immigrants in 1930-31 
belonged to the farming class; followed by 
female domestic servants (10,836) ; mechanics 
(7,871); labouring class (5,298); and trading 
class (5,890). 


Colonization 


The report states that “during the fiscal 
year 1930-31, the unemployment problem 
common to all countries made manifest that 
the primary duty of the department, in so far 
as colonization is concerned, lay in the 
colonization and settlement of people now in 


Canada. A definite policy of colonization 
of our own people, was, therefore, in- 
stituted. The Minister communicated with 


all provincial governments and the presidents 
of the Canadian Pacific and Canadian National 
Railways outlining a policy of restricted immi- 
gration until such time as the Canadian un- 
employed had become absorbed into produc- 
tive industry, and invited all provincial Gov- 
ernments, the railways and other interests con- 
cerned to devote their energies to the work 
of assimilation of our unemployed into gainful 
occupation, The provincial Governments and 
the railways expressed unqualified approval 
of the policy. 

“The department, through its Land Settle- 
ment Branch, has been actively engaged in 
settlement and farm placement work. During 
the year, 1,446 families were settled on farms 
and 5,266 single men placed in farm employ- 
ment; 2,704 of these latter placements were 
made during the period October 1-March 31. 
The provincial Governments and the Coloni- 
zation Departments of the railways have done 
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similarly effective colonization and placement 
work. This effort is being continued and 
plans have been completed for a co-ordinated 
effort on the part of the Department, the 
provincial Governments and the Colonization 
Departments of the railways. 


British Immigration 


Generally speaking, British immigration may 
be divided into two classes, vzz—(1) Those 
who receive assisted passage, and (2) Those 
who pay their own fare. 

The Assisted Passage Agreement of Decem- 
ber 28, 1929, was effective during the calendar 
year 1930 and applicable to the following 
classes of migrants: (a) Selected families pro- 
ceeding under an approved Land Settlement 
Scheme; (b) Selected families for farm place- 
ment; (c) House-workers, and (d) Juveniles. 

The Assisted Passage Agreement of 1930, 
which was amended January 30, 1931, 1s 
applicable to the following classes only: 
(a) Selected families proceeding under an 
approved Land Settlement Scheme; (b) Mem- 
bers of a family nominated by the head of 
the family who is already settled on the land 
in Canada ,and (c) Juveniles. All other 
British migrants normally resident in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland proceeding to 
Canada for the purpose of residing perman- 
ently in the Dominion pay the £10 ocean 
rate, plus rail fare to destination. The num- 
ber ios persons who received assistance under 
the Empire Settlement agreement during the 
period covered by the report was 3,350. 


Juvenile Immigration 


The following statement shows the number 
of British boys who were selected under the 
various immigration schemes :— 


Provincial Government Schemes—- 





OVE OCOLIN Se ns vee ae oe as 59 
New Bramswrek Pr oUiee the Je 18 
Ovutarione 4pe.e:lakole< bectiake 146 
pT CP SEs ae oo care emeame pee 45 
Saskatchew "Fe Lad Gee yA CERCA Ola ee 63 
Eriticy (Olrlmotas . ee ste ets ee eee 16 

347 


British Immigration and olgpizalagn 
Association.. . , ie 5 Gis 

Juvenile Emigration "Societies. 1,173 

Direct and Descriptive Nominations. 2,176 


The migration of children and juveniles 
from the British Isles to Canada is encour- 
aged and promoted by the Government of 
Great Britain and the Canadian Government 
with joint government assistance, under the 
terms and provisions of the Empire Settlement 
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Act of Great Britain which came into opera- 
tion in 1922. The Act still retains its original 
terms, but from year to year agreements have 
been entered into by the two Governments 
in respect to details of its operation. 
Assistance has been given to boys and girls 
who come to Canada with the definite purpose 
of engaging in agricultural and household 
work respectively. The cost of their trans- 
portation which amounts to approximately 
$80 per capita is assumed by the two Gov- 
ernments. The agreement provides only for 
boys of the full age of 14 years and under 
19 years of age on the date of sailing and for 
girls of 14 to 17 years of age. 


During the period 1930-31, 2,190 children 
were admitted to Canada under the various 
schemes, 


Women’s Branch 


This branch was formed in 1919 on the 
recommendation of many national organiza- 
tions in Canada which were at that time 
represented on the Canadian Council of 
Immigration of Women. The work under- 
taken by the branch includes the following: 
(1) To give information overseas to women 
intending to migrate to Canada, to assist in 
the selection of those required in this country, 
and to prevent the movement of types not 
likely to succeed; (2) To give supervision on 
the journey, also assistance and guidance at 
ports of entry in Canada; (3) To give over- 
sight and care to unaccompanied women 
while travelling on trains in Canada from 
the port of entry to destination; (4) To 
assist in placement and in general follow-up 
or aftercare work in Canada. 


Care on arrival at destination 1s given to 
house-workers at the Canadian Women’s 
Hostels. These were organized after the war 
in order that houseworkers coming to Canada 
seeking domestic employment should have a 
safe place to go and be under friendly super- 
vision while seeking employment. The hostels 
are non-denominational and are operated 
under local management, the Board usually 
comprising representatives of ithe various 
Women’s organizations in each centre. Grants 
are given to these hostels by the Dominion 
Government and in most cases by the Pro- 
vincial Government of the province in which 
the hostel is situated. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment also pays for from twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours’ accommodation to house- 
workers on their arrival and while awaiting 
placement. During the period of the report 
10,944 new arrivals were registered at the 
Canadian women’s hostels at Halifax, Mont- 
real, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina and Calgary. 


The Empire Settlement Act came into force 
in 1922 and the records show that to the end 
of the fiscal year, 23,799 girls have come out 
under the scheme. Of this number, 18,790 
arrived since January, 1926, and are under the 
supervision of the Women’s Branch and re- 
ceiving aftercare according to the terms of 
the agreement. This scheme practically ceased 
as far as the movement of domestics is con- 
cerned, at the end of December, 1930. Out 
of 18,790 girls arrived since 1926, 11,083 have 
settled in the province of Ontario. In this 
province there are four women investigating 
officers who were nurses overseas. There are 
also three women investigating officers for 
other districts. Women officers at the ports 
give aftercare to the Empire Settlement cases 
in their districts. Though the department is 
not bringing out any domestics under the 
Empire Settlement Scheme the aftercare can- 
not cease for some time and fresh problems 
continue to come to our attention and will 
for several years. 


New Brunswick Family Settlement Scheme 


Ninety-six selected agricultural families from 
Great Britain came forward in the spring of 
1930 for farm settlement under the New 
Brunswick Family Settlement Scheme. Two 
hundred and ninety-four families were settled 
under this project during the period covered 
by the report. The settlement and field super- 
vision is done by the Land Settlement Branch 
of the department. Under this scheme 93 
families sailed between April 1, 1930, and 
December 31, 1930, and 1 family between 
January 1, 1931, and March 31, 1931. 

The United States Field —The United States 
Offices, in 1930-31, confined their attention to 
the selection of agriculturists with sufficient 
capital to enable them to acquire land, live- 
stock and equipment and to maintain them- 
selves until their farms become self-supporting. 
No encouragement was given any prospective 
settler likely to become a factor in the general 
labour market. The United States offices were 
maintained primarily for the purpose of en- 
couraging agricultural immigration to Canada. 
In view of unemployment conditions and the 
necessity of assimilation of people already 
in Canada it was decided towards the end 
oi the year that the retention of United States 
Agencies was not warranted. 


Chinese Immigration 
During the fiscal year 1930-31, no Chinese 
immigrants were admitted to Canada. It will 
be recalled that under the Chinese Immi- 
gration Act, 1923, which is still in force, the 
entry of persons of Chinese origin or descent 
is confined to members of the ffollowing 
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classes:—(a) members of the diplomatic corps, 
or other government representatives, their 
suites and their servants, and consuls and con- 
sular agents; (b) children born in Canada of 
parents of Chinese race or descent, who have 
left Canada for educational or other purposes, 
on substantiating their identity to the satis- 
faction of the controller at the port or place 


where they seek to enter on their return; 
(c) (1) Merchants, as defined by such regu- 
lations as the minister may prescribe; 
(2) Students coming to Canada for the pur- 
pose of attending, and while in actual attend- 
ance, at any Canadian university or college 
authorized by statute or charter to confer 
degrees. 





LABOUR LEGISLATION IN QUEBEC IN 1932 


HE Quebec Legislature, which was in ses- 

sion from November 3, 1931, to February 
19, 1932, enacted a number of laws of interest 
to labour, dealing respectively with unem- 
ployment relief, the investigation of industrial 
disputes, employment offices, labour organiza- 
tions, minimum wages for women, and work- 
men’s dwellings. 


Unemployed Aid—The Unemployed Aid 
Act, 1931, ratifies and confirms an agreement 
of October 17, 1931, set forth in Schedule A 
to the Act, between the Federal authorities 
and the Minister of Public Works and Labour 
of the province of Quebec, pursuant to the 
Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, 
passed by the Parliament of Canada. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may author- 
ize the Provincial Treasurer to pay the costs 
called for by the agreement out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund and to raise money 
therefor by way of loans. Municipal corpora- 
tions are authorized to benefit by the Unem- 
ployment and Farm Relief Act, to do all 
things necessary for the purpose by resolutions 
of their councils, to contribute out of their 
funds, and to make by-laws for loans without 
other formality than approval of such by-laws 
by a majority of a quorum of the council and 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. Con- 
tracts made by municipal corporations for the 
execution of works must provide that the 
workmen employed shall have fair wages and 
reasonable hours as mentioned in the agree- 
ment, which specifies an eight-hour day, ex- 
cept where a modification is agreed to by the 
Minister of Labour, and fair and reasonable 
rates of wages not exceeding the rates re- 
quired to be paid by the Federal Government 
for the class of work in the district. The 
agreement further provides that materials used 
shall be as far as possible of Canadian manu- 
facture, that persons employed shall be resi- 
dents of Canada and, wherever practicable, of 
the locality in which the work is being per- 
formed. The foregoing provisions apply to 
the Provincial Government and to municipal 
corporations in respect of additional sums 
placed at their disposal for the purpose of 


assisting the unemployed. Orders in Council 
adopted for the carrying out of the Unem- 
ployed Aid Act, 1980, since July 1, 1931, are 
ratified and confirmed as are those adopted 
before the coming into force of the Unem- 
ployed Aid Act, 1931, to carry out the pro- 
visions of the agreement of October 17, 1931. 

The Unemployed Aid Act, 1930, was 
amended to extend the time for the repay- 
ment of loans contracted by municipalities . 
for the purposes of the Act from twenty years 
to thirty years. 

An “ Act respecting the Salaries and Wages 
of Workmen and Labourers employed at Work 
undertaken to relieve Unemployment” pro- 
vides that salaries and wages of workmen 
and labourers employed at work undertaken 
to relieve unemployment with the aid granted 
by the Federal and Provincial Governments 
under the Unemployment Relief Act, 1930, 
and the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 
1931, passed by the Parliament of Canada, and 
under the Unemployed Aid Act, 1980, the 
Certain Works Unemployed Aid Act, 1930, 
and the Unemployed Aid Act, 1931, passed by 
the Legislature of the province, shall not be 
seizable with respect to any claim for debts 
contracted by such workmen and labourers 
notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph 
11 of article 599 of the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure. 

Industrial Disputes—The Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1932, makes the pro- 
visions of the Dominion Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act which are in force on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1982, applicable to every industrial 
dispute of the nature therein defined which is 
subject to the exclusive legislative jurisdiction 
of the province. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may, by proclamation, apply the pro- 
visions of any amendment which may be 
made to the Dominion Act to disputes with- 
in the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of the 
province. 


Employment Offices—An amendment to 
the Employment Bureau Act, which comes 
into force on May 1, 1932, repeals those sec- 
tions which permitted private employment 
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offices to operate under licence and prohibits 
the keeping of such offices except those estab- 
lished and maintained by religious congrega- 
tions or societies for the placing of their pro- 
tégés; workers’ societies for the study, defence 
and development of the economical, social 
and moral interest of employees; charitable 
and benevolent societies; and employers who 
have their own employment bureaus. In all 
cases a permit must be obtained from the 
Minister of Labour. Such permit is issued 
free of charge and is good for one year only. 
It may be cancelled at any time. No re- 
muneration may be exacted from the seeker 
for employment and a register must be kept 
in the form prescribed by the Minister. A 
further amendment provides that any person 
working under a contract of lease and hire of 
work or of apprenticeship may register free at 
the Government employment bureaus estab- 
lished under the Act. Penalties are provided 
for contravention of the Act. 


Trade Unions—The Professional Syndicates 
Act was amended to permit payments, from 
the special indemnity funds of a syndicate, of 
benefits to members on the decease of their 
consorts. 


Women’s Mimmum Wages—The Women’s 
Minimum Wage Act was amended to extend 
its scope to include commercial establish- 
ments. The section dealing with the appoint- 
ment of the Minimum Wage Commission was 
altered to provide that two members should 
represent the female employees. 
dealing with Conferences was redrawn and 
a provision inserted that where employers or 
employees refuse or neglect to name represen- 
tatives these may be named by the Minimum 
Wage Commission. Provision is made that 
the Commission may revise its decisions of 
its own motion. It may also fix a special 
scale of wages for persons engaged in seasonal 
occupations. 


Housing —Segtions added to the Workmen’s 
Dwelling Act declare valid every clause con- 
tained in a deed of transfer of land or prop- 
erty passed on or after March 17, 1919, in 
favour of a municipality to guarantee its ad- 
vances, stipulating that, on failure of the bor- 
rower to meet the agreed instalments of prin- 
cipal or interest on the due date or within 
a fixed delay, he shall be deprived of his rights 
and the municipality shall become the indis- 
putable owner of the immovable property so 
transferred. In order to obtain a perfect title, 
it is sufficient for the municipality which 
made such a stipulation in a deed to register 
a declaration that the borrower has failed in 
his obligations and is accordingly deprived 
of his rights, or to obtain judgment to that 
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effect. Municipalities which have acquired im- 
movables since March 17, 1919, by following 
the above formalities are confirmed in their 
ownership. If a municipality obtains a title 
by the registration of a declaration the bor- 
rower or his representatives may, within six 
months after such registration, bring suit to 
have the title annulled, if it has been obtained 
illegally. 


Colonization—An Act to Promote the Re- 
turn to the Land provides that the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council may authorize the 
Minister of Colonization, Game and Fisheries, 
or some person named by the latter, to ac- 
quire immovable property possessed by muni- 
cipalities or sold for municipal taxes, at a 
price not exceeding $100 in each case or $5 
per arpent. The lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council may, on recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Colonization, Game and _ Fisheries, 
authorize the Department to dispose of vacant 
lots suitable for farming and to place settlers 
thereon on trial without a location ticket on 
terms fixed by the Order in Council. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is empow- 
ered, on the joint recommendation of the 
Minister of Colonization, Game and Fisheries 
and the Minister of Lands and Forests, to 
effect agreements and enter into contracts 
with the Federal or Municipal authorities, 
timber-limit holders and others for the pur- 
pose of promoting the interests of coloniza- 
tion and the return to the land. 


Co-operation—An Act respecting the 
People’s Savings Banks called Desjardins, 
organized under the Quebec Co-operative Syn- 
dicates Act, provides that the sum of twenty 
thousand dollars shall be set aside yearly for 
the efficient propaganda and supervision of 
such banks. The Provincial secretary is author- 
ized to sign a contract with the “ Fedération 
de Quebec des unions régionales des caisses 
populaires dites Desjardins ” for a period not 
exceeding ten years, fixing the conditions of 
the yearly payments, or payment for any por- 
tion of a year, of such grant to the federation. 

An amendment to the ‘Co-operative Syn- 
dicates Act sets forth the various classes of 
securities in which syndicates may invest their 
funds and provides that at least one-half of 
their reserve funds shall be invested in securi- 
ties of this class. Provision is made that the 
Provincial Treasurer, at the request of a fed- 
eration, board of management, or two-thirds 
of the members or shareholders where they 
number less than twenty-five, may audit the 
operations of the syndicate named in the re- 
quest if such syndicate is one for credit or 
other purposes commonly known as a “ people’s 
savings bank.” 
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MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES 


HE second annual report of the director 

administering the Mothers’ Allowances 
Act of Nova Scotia reviews the activities 
under this Act during the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1931. In dealing with the year’s 
work the director discusses the factor of un- 
employment as related to mothers’ allowances 
as follows: 

“Unemployment has undoubtedly been the 
main cause of increasing the number of ap- 
plications for allowances, and in some cases 
creates one of the most difficult problems the 
Advisory Commission has to solve. A widow 
with a family consisting of several dependent 
children under sixteen years of age and a 
number of older children from seventeen to, 
perhaps, twenty-five years of age, makes ap- 
plication for an allowance. It is clear that 
the earning power of the family is sufficient 
to maintain it under normal conditions, but 
the widow pleads there is nothing for the older 
children to do and, consequently, the younger 
children are in need. It is clear that should 
an allowance be approved, the whole family 
would benefit, and the Mothers’ Allowances 
Act, therefore, would become, in such cases, 
unemployment relief. The Advisory Com- 
mission and the Director consider that the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act was not intended to 
provide for such conditions. 

“Tf, however, the records in an application 
show several dependent children under six- 
teen years of age and one, two, or more 
children ranging in ages from seventeen to 
twenty-one years, whose earning capacity has 
never been equal to the reasonable require- 
ments of the family or where one or more 
of the older children is physically or men- 
tally incapacitated, an allowance may be ap- 
proved. However, there are cases where it is 
very difficult to determine the actual earn- 
ing ability of the family in relation to a 
reasonable standard of living, and such cases 
take much time for consideration.” 


IN NOVA SCOTIA, 1930-31 


The director also comments on the great 
improvement in the attendance of children at 
school, and points out that all children for 
whom allowances are paid are required to at- 
tend school except under very exceptional cir- 
cumstances. 


A summary of the statistics for the year 
indicates that the number of applications for 
allowances totalled 1,827, of which 1,030 were 
approved. The total amount of monthly al- 
lowances paid during the year was $310,602.24, 
while the average monthly amount per 
family was $29.95. In thirty-two cases the 
maximum monthly allowance of $60 was paid. 
The number of the dependent children of the 
1,030 beneficiaries totalled 3,179, or an aver- 
age of 3°08 dependent children per family. 
The total number of children over 16 years 
of age in the families benefited was 1,916, 
while there were 409 benefited families with- 
out any children over 16 years of age. 


The number of mothers with one child was 
131; with two children, 334; with three child- 
ren, 236; with four children, 140; with five 
children, 84; with six children, 62; with seven 
children, 27; with eight children, 14; with 
nine children, 1; and with ten children, 1. 


The total reported monthly earnings of 
children over 16 years amounted to $20,480.91, 
and their total reported monthly contribu- 
tions to their families was $6,732.50. There 
were 110 cancellations of allowances during 
the year and 5 renewals. 


The report of the Chief Visitor emphasized 
the value of the assistance given under the 
provisions of the Act in re-establishing homes 
which had been broken up prior to its enact- 
ment. There were 41 such homes re-estab- 
lished, and 18 homes prevented from being 
broken up, while there were 12 homes to 
which children returned after living away 
from home. 





Workmen’s Compensation in Quebec 


The Quebec Official Gazette, February 20, 
1932, contained an Order in Council approving 
Regulation No. 3, of the Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation (Commission (Regulation No. 4, 
was given in the Lasour Gazerrs, February, 
1932, page 178). 

REGULATION No. 3 


Any employer who refuses or neglects to pay 
the amount of an ordinary, special, supplement- 


ary or provincial assessment, or any instalment 
or part of such assessments, within a delay of 
one month from the date specified in the notice 
of such assessments, or within a shorter delay 
specified in such notice of assessment, shall be 
liable to a fine of 5 per cent of the amount due 
and to an additional fine of 1 per cent of such 
amount for each month or fraction of subsequent 
month during which such default continues. 
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Workmen’s Compensation in Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan Gazette, March 1, 1932, 
published additional regulations under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. (Previous 
regulations were noted in the LaBour GAZETTE, 
December, 1931, page 1808, and in previous 
issues). 

Regulation 49 (relating to the distribution of 
farm machinery and implements) adopted by 
the Board on October 30, is amended by add- 
ing the following paragraphs:— - 

“ Distributors of such merchandise who do 
not furnish the primary source within the 


Province from which such merchandise may 
be obtained, and who whether on consign- 
ment or purchase and resale or otherwise deal 
in such merchandise as retailers thereof, are 
deemed to carry on an industry not within 
the Act and such industry is wholly excluded 
as to all operations.” 

(Regulation 49 was given in the Lazsour 
GazettE, December, 1931, page 1308). 

Regulation 50 transfers the industries of 
dredging, pile-driving and stevedoring to an- 
other group in class 20, as set out in Regu- 
lation 32. 


RAILWAYMEN’S PROPOSALS SUBMITTED TO ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON RAILWAYS AND TRANSPORTATION 


HE appointment by the Government of 

Canada of a Royal Commissiou to inves- 
tigate the transportation problems of the Do- 
minion was noted in the Lasour GaAzerts, 
December, 1931, page 1280. In the course of 
the investigation numerous witnesses have 
appeared before the Commission from every 
section of Canada, and among these the repre- 
sentatives of organized labour, including the 
labour employed in the running trades and 
railway shops, submitted their views at a ses- 
sion of the Commission at Ottawa on Febru- 
ary 15, the workers’ representations being pre- 
sented by Mr. Robert J. Tallon, president of 
Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor. 

The submission on behalf of railway labour 
included a statement of the extent of the 
workers’ interest in the transportation system. 
It stated that “the number of workers neces- 
sary to the Canadian railway industry is ap- 
proximately 200,000. These together with 
their dependants total at least 1,002,000, which 
is a little less than 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation of Canada.” The pay earned by these 
employees in 1930 amounted to %251,540,000. 

“Of the 200,000 railway employees of Can- 
ada it appears that at least 70,000 or 35 per 
cent are to-day wholly without employment, 
while the remainder, with the exception of 
railway officials (who constitute less than 2 
per cent) are working short time.” 

The memorandum referred in Part II to 
the valuable asset possessed by the railways 
in the good-will and co-operation of their 
workers. These favourable industrial relations 
were shown in the existing arrangements for 
collective bargaining and for the settlement of 
disputes under the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act; and in the labour-management 


co-operation plan in the railway shops, which 
enlarged the usefulness of the labour unions 
to the railway industry. 

Fart III of the memorandum dealt with the 
prevailing transportation problems; as viewed 
by railway labour, including those resulting 
from competition among the railways them- 
selves, and also between the railways and 
newer forms of transportation. Difficulties 
ascribable to the auxiliary services provided 
by the railways are also dealt with, including 
hotels, steamship services, express and _ tele- 
graph services. Other difficulties that are dis- 
cussed are those connected with finance and 
with the relation of the railways 40 the Fed- 
eral Government. Finally the problems of 
unemployment and irregularity of employ- 
ment are dealt with. 


Recommendations 


The recommendations and conclusions pro- 
posed by the railwaymen were as fo!lows:— 


1. That healthy competition between the 
railways of Canada, fairly evenly divided as 
to mileage, be encouraged, subject to control 
by a permanent transportation tribunal em- 
powered to prevent wasteful rivalries. 


2. That the Canadian National Railway 
System continue under government control, 
and that its relation to the Government be 
mcdified so as to reduce the hazard of political 
interference in management to the lowest 
terms possible. 

3. That the Board of Railway Commission- 
ers for Canada be reconstituted into the Na- 
tional! Transportation Board of Canada, and 
empowered, upon its own initiative or upon 
complaint to investigate wasteful rivalries in 
transportation service, whether by railway, 
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highway or waterway, hold hearings and if in 
the public interest, issue orders climinating 
the wastefulness of such services. 

4. That such authority as is now vested in 
Parliament to investigate, hold hearings and 
approve new railway construction, the raising 
of new capital and the issuance of securities 
for these and similar purposes, Le delegated 
for final approval, without parliamentary 
hearings, to the proposed National Transpor- 
tation Board, the Board at the same time be- 
ing empowered to investigate, hold hearings, 
and grant final approval in respect to provision 
of new railway facilities, duplication of exist- 
ing services and the like. 

5. That the National Transportaticn Board 
be composed of individuals most eminently 
suited by virtue of training, experience, intel- 
ligence, insight, achievement and impartiality 
of judgment to function as the supreme 
authorities of Canada on the various problems 
arising in the transportation industrv. 

6. That such services now being operated by 
the two large railway systems of Canada as 
hotels and summer resorts, express and tele- 
graph departments and coastwise steamships, 
be operated by separate corporations jointly 
controlled by both railways, as is now being 
done with respect to the Northern Alberta 
Railway, and that their earnings be pooled and 
shared fairly. 

7. That any employee or officer engaged in 
any of the services consolidated as a result of 
the foregoing recommendations shall not, by 
virtue of such consolidation, be displaced or 
reduced in rank or in compensation for a 
period of at least seven years, and that in the 
meantime every effort shall be made to find 
regular assignments of duty for employees 
affected by consolidation of such services. 


8. That transportation for hire by highway 
and waterway be declared by Parliament to. be 
for the general advantage of Canada, and 
that the regulation of such transportation be 
placed in the hands of the proposed National 
Transportation Board. 

9. That the proposed National Transporta- 
tion Board proceed forthwith to make a care- 
ful study of the entire highway and waterway 
transportation situation, just as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has done in the United 
States, with a view to establishing a suitable 
licensing system for common carriers by high- 
way or waterway, codes for safe operation of 
motor vehicles for hire as well as for safety 
of personnel, liability insurance, hours of ser- 
vice, standard system of accounts, supervision 
of rates, etc., all to the end that such trans- 
portation may be effectively controlled. 

10. That the proposed Nationai Express 
Company, jointly controlled by both railways, 
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be enabled, on behalf of the railways, te estab- 
lish a motor vehicle service properly co-ordi- 
nated with the railways, and that this railway 
express motor vehicle service be recognized by 
the National Transportation Board as entitled 
to priority in the future licensing of motor 
vehicle transportation services for nire 


11. That a special study be undertaken, 
under the auspices of the proposed National 
Transportation Board, of the matter of tax- 
ation of motor vehicles operating cn the pub- 
lic highways, in order to determine, for the 
benefit of the various taxing agencies of Can- 
ada, ie., municipalities, counties, provinces, 
and the Dominion, the amount of taxes which 
should be charged the operators of such motor 
vehicles, especially trucks and buses, so that 
they will contribute to the construction and 
maintenance of city streets and highways sums 
commensurate with their use of these facilities. 

12. That tolls be charged for the use of the 
publicly maintained and operated canals of 
Canada, and that the proposed National 
Transportation Board, after proper hearings 
and investigation, prepare a schedule of such 
tolls. 

13. That the hazard of political interference 
to which the Canadian National Railway sys- 
tem is now exposed be reduced by 


(a) Reconstituting its board of directors so 
that its members will hold office for a 
period of six years; that regular appoint- 
ments coming due each year will not 
exceed three in number; that directors 
be appointed as representative of defi- 
nitely specified major economic inter- 
ests, such as finance, manufactures, agri- 
culture, mercantile and labour; that the 
appointments be made from a list of 
three nominations for each vacancy by 
the recognized national voluntary asso- 
ciation or associations representative of 
the interest concerned; and that the 
appointments be made by the Governor 
in Council with the advice and consent 
of Parliament. 

Vesting sole power in the reconstituted 
board of directors to appoint. the presi- 
dent and vice-presidents of the Cana- 
dian National Railway, the president 
and one of the vice-presidents (who is 
to be designated by management) to 
become e2-officio members of the board. 
(c) Delegating final approval as to new con- 
struction, provision of new services or 
facilities, raising new capital and issu- 
ance or reissuance of all securities, to 
the proposed National Transportation 
Board. 

Subjecting all activities of a com- 
petitive nature as between the private 
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and the publicly owned railway sys- 
tems to the scrutiny of the proposed 
National Transportation Board, as al- 
ready suggested. 
(e) Confining the power of inquiry into and 


report upon any matter affecting either 
government or privately owned railways 
strictly to the proposed National Trans- 
portation Board, and relieving the Min- 
ister of Railways and Canals of this 
power as now granted by Section 34 of 
the Canadian National Railway Act. 

14, That a Transportation Advisory Coun- 
cil for Canada be established having the fol- 
lowing individuals, definitely identified with 
the transportation industry, as members: 

Minister of Railways and Canals—Chairman. 

President of the Canadian National Raial- 
way. 

President of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

President of the proposed National Express 
Company. 

Chairman of the proposed National Trans- 
portation Board. 

One representative cf the employees of the 
Canadian National Railways selected by 
their standard unions. 

One representative of the employees of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway selected 
by their standard unions. 

One representative of the employees of the 
services auxiliary to the railways, such 
as express, telegraphs, etc., selected by 
their standard unions. 

15. That the purpose of this council be to 
give continuing consideration and study to 
important problems confronting the Canadian 
transportation industry, to supervise research 
in these problems, to co-operate with other 
agencies in such studies and researches, to 
submit reports and findings, and in other ways 
be generally helpful to the transportation in- 
dustry of Canada. 

16. That the funds required for financing 
the undertakings of the Transportation Ad- 
visory Council be contributed by the Gov- 
ernment, the railways and their auxiliary ser- 
vices. 

17. That the financial structure of the Cana- 
dian National be revised so as to eliminate 
all liabilities which, in the light of the nine 
facts set forth in Section 4 of Part III, have 
little if any justification in this structure as 
judged by sound railway financial practice. 

18. That intensive study be started imme- 
diately of the entire problem of unemploy- 
ment and irregularity of employment in all 
its phases in the transportation industry, this 
study preferably to proceed under the auspices 
of the proposed Transportation Advisory 


Council, providing this Council is organized 
without delay, and that steps be taken sys- 
tematically and progressively to stabilize em- 
ployment and protect the livelihood of the 
employees of the Canadian transportation in- 
dustry and its auxiliary services against pos- 
sible unemployment due to consolidations and 
rooling of services, equipment and facilities, 
technological changes, improvements and 
other methods aimed alt effecting financial 
economies. 

19. That the relations between labour and 
the managements of the various companies 


and auxiliary services of the Canadian trans- 


portation industry be placed on a co-operative 
basis in keeping with the six principles of 
labour-management co-operation set forth in 
Section 2 of Part II, entitled Canadian Rail- 
way Labour Relations. 





One phase of work for the unemployed that 
has been carried on by the Social Service 
Council of Canada “has consisted of quict 
but effective co-operation with newspapers 
and periodicals, which has been the means 
of bringing together a considerable number 
of farm jobs and farm labourers. The success 
of this work has been largely due to the 
energy and discretion of Rev. Father Mc- 
Grath.’”—(Social Welfare, February, 1932.) 





The Alberta Gazette, February 15, 1982, 
contains new regulations, pursuant to Section 
3 of the Theatre Act of Alberta, covering the 
licensing of projectionists and apprentice pro- 
jectionists, and the care and operation of 
motion picture equipment. The regulations 
provide for an annual license fee of $10 for 
projectionists ($5 for apprentices), the licences 
being in three classes according to competency. 
Particulars are given in regard to applications; 
the examinations for each class; the duty of 
projectionists to make returns to the Chief 
Inspector at the close of every performance 
in a theatre; and as regards certain offences 
which would lead to the cancellation of a 
licence, 





During the month of January a total of 
3,601 accidents was reported to the Ontaric 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, as compared 
with 4,236 for the same month last year. The 
fatal cases numbered 19, as against 21 last 
January. The total benefits awarded amounted 
to $453,530.64, of which $363,621.34 was for 
compensation and $89,909.30 for medical aid. 
During January last year the total benefits 
awarded amounted to $580,403.11. 
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RECENT. LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


Provincial Executive of Trades 
and Labour Congress 


Manitoba 


On February 12, 1932, representatives of the 
Manitoba Provincial Executive of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, Winnipeg 
Trades and Labour Council and the Joint 
Legislative Committee of the Railway Train 
Service organizations waited on Premier John 
Bracken and members of his cabinet and pre- 
sented the following legislative program. 

That the provisions of the Minimum Wage 
Act applicable to boys eighteen years and 
under be extended to all industries, with 
stricter application of the board’s orders for 
both sexes; 

Compulsory public liability insurance for 
all automobile owners; 

Amendments to the Child Welfare Act; 

The adoption by Manitoba of legislation 
similar to the Alberta Labour Disputes Act, 
with certain amendments; 

Appointment of the necessary examining 
board under “An Act Respecting Barbers”; 

Legislation to provide pensions for the 
blind; 

Amendments to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, Steam Boiler, Fair Wage, Debt Ad- 
justment and Garnishment Acts; 

Appointment of a deputy minister of la- 
bour and giving labour an opportunity to sub- 
mit names of suitable men; 

That the regulations, restrictions and tariffs 
of trucks and buses be placed under central 
uniform control; 

Free text books for all children up to and 
including grade 12. 

Under the heading of unemployment, the 
delegation strongly urged the government to 
give consideration to the following recom- 
mendations: (a) Six-hour. day without the 
equivalent reduction in wages for Provincial 
Government employees; (b) An 8-hour day, 
40-hour week for all industries within the 
province; (c) Reducing the pension age from 
70 to 65; (d) Enactment of unemployment 
insurance legislation; (e) Continuation studies 
for unemployed young people who have fin- 
ished their public school course; (f) Raising 
the school age for children from 14 to 16 
years; (g) Establishing a board to investi- 
gate and determine cause of unemployment 
and to make recommendations. 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada, 
Inc. 


The following requests, presented on Feb- 
ruary 18 by representatives of the Federation 
of Catholic Workers of Canada, Incorporated, 


were submitted to Hon. W. A. Gordon, Min- 
ister of Labour, and Hon. Arthur Sauvé, 
Postmaster General, on behalf of the Federal 
Government: 

The adoption of an eight-hour day through- 
out Canada. 

That the tariff on commercial printing be 
raised. 

A system of social insurance. 

Representation of the Federation on the 
Canadian delegation to the International La- 
bour Conference at Geneva. 

Revision of the Federal 
Companies’ Acts. 

The delegation expressed regret that mem- 
bers of the National Catholic Unions are not 
employed at the Government Printing Bureau, 
and claimed that, as there is no closed con- 
tract with the International Typographical 
Union, there was no reason why their mem- 
bers should not be employed. 

The federal government’s attitude towards 
Communism was approved. 


and Provincial 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour 


On February 4 the executive board of the 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour, con- 
sisting of E. S. Steeves (president), J. A. 
Whitebone, J. B. Johnston and J. H. Wallace 
(vice-presidents), and George R. Melvin (sec- 
retary-treasurer) waited on the Executive 
Council of the Provincial Government, and 
presented a program of legislative requests, 
as prepared and approved at the recent con- 
vention of the Federation. (A report of this 
convention appeared in the LaBour GAZETTE, 
February, page 184). The proposals included 
such subjects as: Public ownership of public 
utilities; Motor bus and truck transportation 
legislation; Labour representation on public 
boards; Electric power plants and distribution 
systems legislation; Unemployment; Pro- 
posed amendments to the following Acts:— 
Motor Vehicle, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Electrical Energy, Elections, Vocational Edu- 
cation, Factories (Boiler inspection), Old 
Age Pensions, Mother’s Allowance, Minimum 
Wage and (Children’s Protection. 


Other requests were as follows:—That the 
erection of billboards at curves and intersec- 
tions of highways be prohibited; That a 
plumbing inspector be appointed for each 
medical health district; Amendments to the 
Factories Act; That jurymen be paid for all 
time lost and expenses incurred while serving 
on juries; Appointment of a deputy minister 
of labour for the Province; An Eight Hour 
Day and Fair Wages Act similar to the Fed- 
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eral Act of 1930; The enactment of legisla- 
tion making it compulsory for all vehicles 
using the provincial highways at night to show 
a light at left side, and that headlights of 
motor cars be dimmed when meeting traffic. 


Locomotive and Train Service Employees 
in the Maritime Provinces 


The joint legislative committee of the loco- 
motive and train service employees during 
the month of February submitted to the gov- 
ernments of the three Maritime Provinces 
memoranda containing the following legisla- 
tive proposals :— 

That suitable protection be provided at all 
railway crossings, and where possible, com- 
plete separation of highways from railways 
by subways or overhead bridges; 

Stricter regulation of buses and trucks with 
regard to tariffs, safety appliances, qualifica- 
tions of drivers and their hours of duty, etc.; 

Government control of Canadian radio 
broadcasting. 

A request for uniform traffic regulations in 
all provinces of the Dominion, and for a 
higher standard of qualifications for oper- 
ators of motor vehicles, was submitted to the 
government of Nova Scotia and Prince Ed- 
ward Island. 

Other requests presented to the different 
governments were as follows:— 


New Brunswick: Advance polls at all elec- 
tions; Uniform educational system for the 
three Maritime Provinces; Labour representa- 
tion on all public boards and commissions; 
Establishment of unemployment insurance; 
Government control and development of na- 
tural resources, including water-power; Co- 
operative action to discover cause of recur- 
ring unemployment, and measures for its 
alleviation. 


Nova Scotia: Changes in Workmen’s Com- 
pensation to provide increase in the com- 
putation basis to $2,000, and increase in the 
percentage of compensation to 66% per cent 
of wages; To make effective the Old Age 
Pension Act; Enforcement of the Steam Boiler 
Act, 1914, by the appointment of qualified in- 
spectors. 

Prince Edward Island: Amendment to As- 
sessment Act for the exemption from taxa- 
tion of incomes of $2,000 and under. 


United Mine Workers of America 


A partial account of the 32nd convention 
of the United Mine Workers of America, held 
at Indianapolis in January, was given in the 
last issue (page 188). A further summary of 
the proceedings at the convention is given 
below :— 


The committee dealing with old age pensions 
concurred in the principle expressed in all the 
resolutions on this subject presented to the 
convention, and stated that The United Mine 
Workers of America was the first organization 
to favour the adoption of old age pension leg- 
islation in the United States, having had an 
international committee functioning in the 
furtherance of such legislation. The com- 
mittee expressed the opinion that all inter- 
national unions, including the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, should concentrate their 
efforts at Washington and in every State, in 
support of the proposed bill to appropriate 
federal moneys to the various States which 
have adopted old age pension legislation, on 
the basis of dollar for dollar with the amounts 
appropriated by the State. The report of the 
committee was adopted. 

Resolutions were adopted as follows:— 

Favouring the LaFollette-Costigan bills for 
direct relief and relief work. 

Offering a tribute of appreciation and af- 
fection for Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who recently resigned from the United States 
Supreme Court; Supporting legislation pro- 
hibiting the use of injunctions in labour dis- 
putes; 

Favouring a bill introduced in Congress for 
the immediate relief and stability of the 
coal mining industry; 

Requesting Congress to guarantee prices 
ten per cent above the cost of production of 
farmers’ products; 

Pledging support to the mine workers of 
Kentucky, West Virginia and Tennessee in 
their efforts to secure wage agreements; 


Favouring a guarantee of bank deposits; 


Instructing the international officers and 
executive board to make a thorough study of 
the question of unemployment insurance and 
work out some plan for presentation to State 
legislatures and Congress that will perman- 
ently and adequately provide relief to those 
willing to work, but unable to secure employ- 
ment; 

Recommending the building up of a defence 
fund within the American Federation of 
Labor for the purpose of supporting affiliated 
organizations; 

Requesting the withholding of government 
contracts from firms and corporations which 
cut wages of their employees; 

Favouring a political movement through the 
American Federation of Labor; 


Demanding the repeal of all laws concerning 
syndicalism, and the release of all workers in 
prison charged with violation of these laws; 

Favouring the soldiers’ bonus bill; 

Recommending that mechanical devices, 
while operating, be taxed in proportion to the 
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number of workers displaced, and to an 
amount sufficient to care for such workers and 
their families; 

Recommending that eighteen be the mini- 
mum age at which children can be employed; 

Asking for a clear wave channel for radio 
station WCFL of Chicago; 

Favouring the election of all 
Judges; 

Demanding the release from prison of 
Thomas J. Mooney and Warren K. Billings; 

Pledging support to miners on trial in Ken- 
tucky ; 

Condemning the use of oil and gas in fac- 
tories and plants, and asking miners to with- 
hold support from such firms; 

Favouring amendment to the Volstead Act 
to permit of the manufacture and distribution 
of good beer. 

The following were the only two changes 
made in the constitution; (1) That not more 
than six hours from bank to bank in each 
twenty-four hours and not more than five 
days per week shall be worked by members 
of the organization; (2) Equitable statutory 
old age pensions, workmen’s compensation and 
unemployment insurance laws. 


Federal 


Among the recommendations of the scale 
committee, subsequently adopted by the con- 
vention, were the following: 

That the various districts be permitted to 
negotiate the best wage agreement possible; 

Reaffirming the action of former conven- 
tions in approving of such subject matters as 
the five-day week and six-hour day, mechan- 
ized mining in its various forms, restoration 
of the competitive field or joint inter-state 
wage agreements, and minimum wage for the 
employees in coal mines; 

Recommending an adjustment in wage 
rates between classes of labour in and around 
coal mines; 

Uniformity of wages in all agreements, and 
that all contracts expire at the same time; 

That in the negotiating of wage agree- 
ments there be no discrimination on account 
of age of employee or other unfair and un- 
just requirements of employment; 

Favouring the calling of a joint conference 
of coal operators and representatives of the 
United Mine Workers of America for the 
purpose of working out a program of stabili- 
zation on a national or readjusted competitive 
field basis. 


CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 


Proceedings at the Fourteenth Annual Convention 


HE Canadian Construction Association 
held their 14th annual Convention at 
Vancouver, January 27 to 29, the delegates 
including representatives from all parts of 
Canada. 

Hon. R. W. Bruhn, Minister of Public 
Works for British Columbia, in welcoming the 
convention to the Province, suggested that 
they should face the problems of the future 
with confidence in the capacity of the Cana- 
dian people to overcome the depression. He 
hoped the convention would consider the un- 
employment problem, and pass a resolution on 
that subject. 

Alderman John Bennett, acting mayor of 
Vancouver, stated that the present efforts to 
settle unemployment were unsatisfactory, and 
asked the convention to strengthen the hands 
of the government in bringing forward a well- 
eonsidered unemployment insurance plan of 
a contributory nature. The present situation 
could not last for ever, and he considered that 
there were already signs of improvement, but 
he pointed out that the past two years should 
teach the lesson to all that it was necessary in 
boom years to make provision for lean years. 

Dr. H. M. Tory, president of the National 
Research Council, dealt with the contribution 


of science and research to industry, particu- 
larly emphasizing how closely research work is 
allied with construction. 

Mr. H. P. Frid, President of the Association, 
reviewed the activities of the association dur- 
ing its fourteen years of existence. He stated 
that during the past year attention had been 
chiefly concentrated on obtaining a solution of 
the unemployment problem. He paid a high 
tribute to the work of J. Clark Reilly, general 
manager of the association, and also thanked 
the executive, past presidents and advisory 
board for their support during his two years of 
office. 

Mr. J. Clark Reilly, in his annual report, 
described the success which had met the intro- 
duction of the standard contract forms, and 
stated that an equipment rental form was now 
being worked out. Collective advertising, us- 
ing the daily press, radio, trade papers, and 
other mediums had been given serious con- 
sideration by the association during the past 
year, but it had been decided not to go ahead 
with the plans at present. Unemployment 
had received much attention from the organ- 
ization during the year, the report stated, and 
as a proof of the vital effect of unemployment 
on the construction industry Mr. Reilly re- 
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ferred to the decrease in construction which 
had taken place as the result of the depres- 
sion. He asserted that pick and shovel relief 
work ignored skilled workmen, and that to 
correct this situation a special employment 
plan had been drawn up, approved by the 
executive and presented to the Rt. Hon. R. B. 
Bennett, Premier of Canada. 


Unemployment 


Under this heading the report stated as fol- 
lows:—‘“It is natural that during the past year 
a great deal of our attention should have been 
focussed upon this problem, with particular 
reference to the way in which it has affected 
our industry. How very vitally we are con- 
cerned with it is evident by the most casual 
review of the figures showing the decrease in 
the construction totals month by month. We 
have been concerned with the unemployment 
of the general contractor, the sub-contractor, 
the manufacturer and the supply-man, as well 
as the workman, both skilled and unskilled. 
The popular interest, however, seems to be 
confined to the last named, and _ relief 
measures have been planned with him in view. 
As a result the majority of works planned and 
undertaken to relieve unemployment, where 
construction was involved, proved to be of the 
pick and shovel variety. This evidently was 
the line of least resistance. We felt that it 
was only a partial answer, taking little or no 
consideration of the skilled workmen in our 
industry who work on the buildings and in the 
factories where materials are manufactured. 

“Perhaps the highlight of the year’s work 
was the presentation of our case to the Prime 
Minister, the Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett. Our 
delegation consisted of some nineteen mem- 
bers of our executive and advisory commit- 
tees, and included general contractors, trade 
contractors, and manufacturing and supply 
members. Our case was very ably presented 
by M. M. Pigott, for the contractors (gen- 
eral), George Oakley, M.P.P., for the con- 
tractors (trade), and J. B. Carswell, for the 
manufacturing and supply section. Some re- 
sults were soon evident, but the financial con- 
ditions have prevented as much as we had 
reasonably expected. 

“This question of unemployment is one in 
which we are most vitally interested, and 
should give us concern, not merely to relieve 
suffering and distress, or to provide temporary 
employment as a measure of relief to men out 
of work. The future of our industry is very 
closely wray 2ed up with the working out of 
some system or plan by which our workmen 
can be assured of a reasonable amount of 
work each year. All-year construction 
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methods, the staggering of government work 
for times when private industry is dull, more 
efficient financing of public and private enter- 
prises, all enter into the picture. I do not 
think there is as yet any panacea which will 
answer the problem fully, but I believe that 
it is of the utmost importance that construc- 
tion men should be fully seized of the im- 
portance of the question and be really trying 
to find the answer.” 


Mechanic’s Liens 


“In several of our provinces,’ the report 
continued, “there is an evident movement 
towards revision and change of laws relating 
to lens on buildings. These laws, apparently 
originally provided to protect the wages of 
workmen employed, have been expanded until 
their most frequent use to-day is apparently 
to protect persons who have supplied material 
or equipment. Loose credits to poor risks 
have aggravated conditions. It has been felt 
in several quarters that the time is ripe for 
an adjustment of the existing laws regarding 
liens. In Manitoba, British Columbia and 
Ontario dissatisfaction has been expressed at 
some of the present inequalities. Quebec, with 
a much more recent revision, feels that the 
law in that province is satisfactory. 


Wage Adjustments 


“One of the questions (the report con- 
tinued) which has given not only our 
committee, but the men in the industry 
generally, much concern in the past year has 
been that of wage adjustments. At our last 
convention, we felt that at that time it was 
inadvisable to recommend that there should 
be any effort made in the direction of having 
wages in our industry adjusted to the general 
trend of pmees, cost of living and wages in 
other occupations. Later, the situation 
changed, and we felt that circumstances were 
such that wage adjustments were not only 
advisable, but were being forced upon us by 
economic conditions. In many centres there 
have been conferences with representatives of 
the building trades unions representatives, 
and as a result, changes in rates per hour 
have been arrived at to meet the present 
conditions. 

“Tt has been suggested that the whole 
subject of wages might be discussed at some 
form of conference, to be arranged between 
representatives of the unions interested and 
the employers of our industry. Whether this 
would take the form of a conference, or 
whether a national conference board could 
again be established, should be carefully 
considered at this meeting of our men.” 
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Wage Agreements 


“This leads up to the question of wage 
agreements and what they involve. Up to 
the present they have dealt with rates per 
hour, overtime and working conditions. They 
have been submitted to us by the union’s 
representatives on their own particular form, 
and we have then sat down to endeavour to 
study them out and get some clauses included. 
It should be time now for us to go into the 
question of considering the possibility of 
working out some standard forms of agree- 
ment with labour, along the lines of our 
standard contract forms. We are so vitally 
interested in the agreements that we make, 
and so much is involved that affects the 
general public, that we should work: out forms 
which have the benefit of our experience and 
at the same time be in line with the best 
legal advice.” 


Disputes 


“Tabour relations have been fairly satis- 
factory in our industry across Canada 
throughout the past year. Strikes have been 
few and far between, and there seems to have 
been a desire on the part of the leaders in 
the building trades unions to get amicable 


settlement of questions which have come 
under discussion.” 
Some Resolutions Adopted 
Unemployment—The convention unani- 


mously adopted the following resolution on 
the subject of unemployment, being the matter 
of outstanding concern to the people of this 
country: This convention urges the govern- 
ment of Canada to convene the representative 
conference on unemployment repeatedly urged 
for the last year, and directs our incoming 
executive to continue co-operative effort with 
the government in order to obtain the earliest 
and best results. 


Day Labour—This resolution declared oppo- 
sition to the practice of doing construction 
work on the day labour basis by civic, 
provincial and federal governments, on the 
grounds that this practice is not economical 
and does not secure adequate returns from 
labour, or make use of ewisting construction 
equipment or the facilities provided by the 
organization of construction firms. 


Rotation of Labour—‘ That we are not 
prepared to recommend any change in the 
hours of work per day or per week in our 
industry, but we do suggest that it may be 
advisable to use some form of rotation of 
labour, in order to asist in the present unem- 
ployment situation. We suggest that our 
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members should send forward to the executive, 
through the manager, any data they may have 
in their possession which will be of help in 
considering this question.” 


Licensing of Contractors — That a special 
committee should be appointed by the incom- 
ing executive committee to give further 
consideration to the protection of the con- 
struction industry in Canada from the irre- 
sponsible contractor. This committee should 
then correlate information it may obtain from 
the Associated General Contractors of America 
as to steps taken by them, and other sources, 
and arrange the same for use either by the 
executive committee or through the various 
provincial associations, as may be found 
desirable.” 


Uniform Lien Law—“ That whereas there 
is a desire towards uniformity of provincial 
lien laws, a committee should be appointed 
by the Canadian Construction Association to 
report upon the feasibility of obtaining a 
uniform lien law in all the provinces of the 
Dominion of Canada.” 


Year Book—‘ That we recommend to the 
executive committee of the association that a 
year book be published containing texts of 
existing lien laws, workmen’s compensation 
acts, and apprenticeship legislation in the 
various provinces, and that this be arranged, 
if possible, on a self-supporting basis.” 


Apprenticeship 


Mr. J. M. Pigott, of Hamilton, in an 
address on “The Dearth of Expert Journey- 
men,” dealt with the operations of the 
Apprenticeship Act of Ontario. He stated 
that one of the chief difficulties lay in making 
the provisions of the Act clear to smaller 
employers. In Ontario, owing to the existence 
of many smaller cities, it was necessary to 
make an eight-week intensive schoo] course, 
rather than night school classes, compulsory. 
This had been objected to by some con- 
tractors, but could not be changed. Another 
cause of objection had been the necessity for 
employers to guarantee eight months steady 
employment. Amendments were now being 
made effective to limit this to six months in 
cases where the longer period was not pos- 
sible, but such boys as only received six 
months employment were required to under- 
go an additional year’s training. 


Officers Elected 


Mr. GC. J. A. Cook, of Montreal, was elected 
president for the ensuing year, with Mr. 
George Oakley, M.L.A. of Toronto, vice- 
president. Other officials elected wer? as 
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follows:—W. L. R. Stewart, Sherbrooke, Que., 
eastern vice-president; H. P. Frid, Hamilton, 
past president; Ross Harstone, Hamilton, 
honorary treasurer; Jos. Wilde, Toronto, 
honorary secretary; representative from gen- 
eral contractors’ section, W. H. Yates, Jr., 


Hamilton; representative from trade con- 
tractors’ section, W.S. P. Hannaford, Toronto; 
representative from manufacturing and supply 
section, D. B. McCoy, Toronto. 
The next convention will 
Windsor, Ontario, in 1933. 


be held at 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CANADIAN NATIONAL SAFETY LEAGUE 


a boat? thirteenth annual report of the Cana- 

dian National Safety League, together 
with reports of affiliated provincial branches, 
recently received, deals with accident preven- 
tion and safety activities in the Dominion 
during 1931. In this co-operative safety 
movement, the central body acts as a co- 
ordinating agency for the following provincial 
leagues: the Ontario Safety League, Province 
of Quebec Safety League, the Maritimes 
Safety League, the British Columbia Safety 
League, the Manitoba Safety League, and the 
Saskatchewan Safety League. 

Each year the Dominion Government makes 
a grant of $10,000 for the purpose of assist- 
ing the organization in its educational cam- 
paign. Safety literature, during 1931, consist- 
ing of bulletins, calendars, industrial safety 
material, etc., was distributed to schools, pub- 
lic officials, Boards of Trade, fire rangers, 
summer resorts, and steam and electric rail- 
ways. Tribute is paid to the co-operation 
extended by the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railways, Boards of Trade 
and Chambers of Commerce, tourist agents, 
provincial and district foresters, fire rangers, 
fire and police chiefs, libraries, etc. in the 
promotion of safety work. Safety literature 
from the national headquarters of the League 
was distributed as follows: 16,400 special 
bulletins, 14,400 industrial bulletins, 14,400 
traffic bulletins, 12,800 school bulletins, 5,040 
safety calendars and 4,000 reports and circu- 
lars. 

A particular phase of the work is the at- 
tention paid to “ outing ” dangers, and in this 
respect there was circulated all over Canada 
and posted at locations used by campers and 
tourists a special bulletin dealing with the 
hazards of swimming, boating, canoeing and 
forest fires. This was made possible through 
the assistance of the railroads, summer hotels, 
fire rangers and guides. 

Reference is also made to the report of the 
safety and accident committee of the Cana- 
dian Electric Railway Association. This com- 
mittee, after referring to its safety policy 
and activity, stated that “in the majority of 
cases, Canadian street railways continue to 
show improvement in accident prevention re- 
sults, and in fact it may be truthfully stated 


that electric railways are in the forefront of 
the national movement towards accident pre- 
vention which is steadily taking a grip on the 
people of Canada.” 


Ontario Safety League—In its eighteenth 
annual report, the Ontario Safety League ex- 
presses its appreciation of the assistance re- 
ceived from many organizations in the Prov- 
ince. Prominent in the program of safety 
activity was the educational campaign con- 
ducted in the schools of the province. Also 
featuring the work were the illustrated lectures 
on safety and accident prevention given by 
the field secretary; these were presented in 
421 schools, in 65 different cities and towns 
and villages, and were attended by 207,400 
children. In each locality the field secretary 
was accorded the co-operation of the local 
Board of Education, teachers, and police de- 
partments, the latter providing a speaker to 
address the pupils on local hazards. Other 
phases of this work included the organiza- 
tion of school safety patrols, prize essays and 
drawing contests, and letters to parents. 


Accident statistics based on League records 
indicated that during 1931 the province had a 
total of 1,738 fatal and 14,839 non-fatal acci- 
dents, as compared with 1,838 fatal and 12,689 
non-fatal accidents in 1930. It is interesting 
to note that the same causes which produced 
the greatest numerical frequency of fatal ac- 
cidents in 1930 were again operative in the 
same relative positions, i.e. first, automotive 
vehicles; second, drownings; third, falls; 
fourth, railroads; fifth, burns and scalds. The 
comparisons of fatal accidents during 1931 and 
1930 under these five classifications of 
causes are indicated as follows: automative 
vehicles, 571 in 1931 and 524 in 1930; drown- 
ings, 341 in 1931 and 322 in 1930; falls, 204 
in 1931 and 174 in 19380; railroads, 86 in 1931 
and 142 in 1930; burns and scalds, 61 in 1931 
and 69 in 1930. 


Province of Quebec Safety League—The 
eighth annual report of the Province of Que- 
bec Safety League contains a review of the 
activities of the organization during 1931. Par- 
ticular emphasis is placed upon educational 
effort in the direction of industrial safety. 
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“From the League’s viewpoint as a whole,” 
it is stated, “our greatest development has 
been through the inauguration of the Inter- 
Plant Competition and the Inter-Fleet Con- 
test. In the former is concentrated our efforts 
to create no-accident workers, and through 
their co-operation to have no-accident plants. 
The value of this is obvious; from the em- 
ployer’s viewpoint it means the elimination of 
petty incidentals which are chargeable to the 
compensation account in different forms. The 
inter-fleet contest has as its sole aim the 
creation of no-accident chauffeurs.” 

The message of safety in factories was car- 
ried by poster service which reached approxi- 
mately 200,000 workers in the province, while 
over 300,000 cards were distributed among 
tourists at strategic tourist points of entry. 
Educationai work among autoists was also 
conducted by a Vigilance Cammittee, which 
kept a close check on violations of traffic laws. 
In the work of promoting safety, tribute was 
paid to the hearty co-operation of the clergy 
of all denominations, rural postmasters, mayors 
and officials while special mention was made 
of the broadcasting service of station CKAC. 


Manitoba Safety League—The activities of 
the Manitoba Safety League during 1931 were 


mainly concentrated on three sections—pre- 
vention of industrial accidents, prevention of 
traffic accidents and first aid training. The 
number of industrial accidents reported to the 
bureau during the year totalled 4,522, of which 
11 were fatal. Of the total of accidents, 3,936 
were classed as industrial while 577 occurred 
in the building trades and 9 in elevators. 

The number of first aid classes organized 
was 14 in which 448 persons were instructed 
while 218 certificates were awarded. 


Saskatchewan Safety League—Due_ to 
economic conditions in Saskatchewan member- 
ships were difficult to obtain, and the annual 
report of the provincial body states that to 
save expenses the annual meeting was dis- 
pensed with. Officials elected in 1930 are con- 
tinuing in office. Owing to stress of business, 
the president found it necessary to resign, and 
Judge W. O. Smyth of Swift Current, was 
elected to fili the vacancy. 


The report of the National organization 
also contains a review of the Safety activities 
of the Nova Scotia Department of Highways. 
During 1931, 48 people were killed and 704 in- 
jured in motor vehicle accidents as compared 
with 61 fatalities and 863 non-fatal accidents 
in 1980. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Work of the IL.L.O. in 1931 


The following account of the work of the 
International Labour Organization in 1931 was 
published in the Monthly Summary, Geneva, 
December, 1931. 


pe serious preoccupations to which the 

persistence of the depression have given 
rise have overshadowed the activities of the 
International Labour Organization during the 
year 1931. The Organization, whilst recalling 
the fact that the true remedies to the present 
situation are to be found mainly in economic, 
financial, and political measures which are 
outside its competence, has demonstrated by 
its continued efforts in the face of ever- 
increasing difficulties its will faithfully to 
carry through the mission of protection which 
the Peace Treaties have enjoined on it. 

It is thanks to it that it has been possible 
in the first place to measure the extent of 
unemployment throughout the world, as the 
statistics provided by the International Labour 
Office alone give a general review of the situa- 
tion. Further, Government, employers’ and 
workers’ representatives on the Unemploy- 
ment Committee, the Governing Body and 
the International Labour Conference have set 
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out in their speeches certain aspects of the 
problem special to their respective countries 
as well as some of interest from the general 
point of view. The studies undertaken by 
the Office have already proved to be a 
foundation for practical proposals. 

These have borne mainly on the following 
points: the desirability of having a _ better 
system for placing workers in employment 
abroad, the undertaking of large-scale public 
works both of a national and of an inter- 
national character, the extension of unemploy- 
ment insurance and the preparation of inter- 
national agreements on hours of work. 

The questions raised by the first two points 
have been dealt with by the various organs 
of the International Labour Organization and 
later of the Commission of Inquiry for 
European Union and the League of Nations. 

With a view to a better organization of the 
European labour market it has been decided 
to hold a conference of civil servants and 
experts from the various national employment 
exchange systems. This will take place 
shortly. 

In the matter of public works, thirteen 
Governments have already informed the 
International Labour Office of interesting 
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proposals. According to the preliminary esti- 
mates of experts, given of course only as a 
broad indication, the carrying out of such 
public works could provide in the course of 
the next few years over 550 million man- 
days of work without taking into account the 
indirect effects, such as the revival of certain 
industries, which might be expected to result. 
The matter is at present under consideration 
by a Special Committee of Public Works and 
National Equipment, set up by the Com- 
munications and Transit Organization and on 
which the Governing Body of the Irterna- 
tional Labour Office is represented. 


This Committee has written to Govern- 
ments asking them to give further particulars 
both from a technical and from an economic 
and financial point of view on proposals to 
which they have already referred or which 
they may consider desirable to carry out. It 
may be hoped that it will be possible to draw 
up concrete programs early next year. 


As for unemployment insurance, the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office decided to enter it provisionally as a 
possible item to be placed on the agenda of 
the International Labour Conference at its 
1933 Session. A final decision on this poimt 
will be taken in January. 


The International Labour Organization had 
to overcome more serious difficulties when it 
sought to initiate practical measures aiming 
at shortening hours of work. On this point, 
at the first session of the Unemployment 
Committee in January, it had to be content 
with noting the opposite points of view of 
employers and workers, and requesting the 
International Labour Office to continue its 
inquiries. At the next Session of the Govern- 
ing Body, and at the Conference, the same 
opposition between the two points of view 
arose again. It showed itself once more at 
the December Session of the Unemployment 
Committee. But this time two views were 
brought closer together, so that at any rate 
as regards hours of work during the period 
of depression it was possible to get a resolution 
through. This will come before the Governing 
Body in January, when it will be given its 
final form. 

This resolution sets out certain basic prin- 
ciples which appear to constitute a solid 
framework for all the ‘arrangements con- 
templated. 

In the first place, the Committee con- 
sidered that it was more than ever desirable 
for States to ratify and strictly to apply the 
existing International Conventions on hours 
of work, above all, the 1919 Convention on 
the eight-hour day in industry. 


Next, overtime should be abolished wherever 
technical circumstances, permit. 


Further, individual hours of work should be 
reduced for the mass of workers so as to allow 
a larger number to be employed and to prevent 
dismissals. The resolution stated that under 
the conditions obtaining in the present depres- 
sion the best results appear to have been 
obtained by a weekly working period of about 
forty hours, preferably distributed over five 
days. . 

Finally, it is suggested that international 
negotiations take place with a view to reach- 
ing an agreement on these various questions. 

It is of interest to recall here that one 
example has been given this year of the regu- 
lation of hours of work in a given industry 
when the International Labour Conference 
adopted a Convention in favour of a seven- 
and-three-quarter hour day in coal mines. 
The preliminary procedure for the adoption 
of this Convention had been shortened owing 
to the exceptional severity of the depression 
in the coal industry. For the first time an 
international instrument fixes a limit to the 
daily hours of work at less than eight a day. 
It also sets a limit to overtime, and its 
application will result in the effective reduc- 
tion of overtime in certain countries. Also, 
by setting out a uniform method for calcu- 
lating hours of work in mines it will make it 
easier to reach agreements concerning produc- 
tion. Thus, in this Convention social and 
economic factors are both concerned, and it 
should have most satisfactory results both for 
the miners and for the general international 
economic situation. 


The preliminary decision taken by the Con- 
ference with a view to preparing for discus- 
sion in 1932 a means of international regula- 
tion on the age of admission of children to 
non-industrial occupations may also be con- 
sidered as contributing to a reduction of un- 
employment. This regulation, whilst filling a 
gap in the international legislation aiming at 
the protection of children against the dangers 
oi working at too early an age, will lead to 
adults needing a living doing work which 
children often carried out to the detriment of 
their physical and moral well-being. 


The Conference also had before it a pro- 
posal for amending the 1919 Convention on 
the employment of women during the night in 
respect of two points. The amended text was 
not adopted. The 1919 Convention thus re- 
mains as it stands in accordance with the 
wishes of the workers’ group. It was the first. 
time that the Conference resorted to the pro- 
cedure contemplated for the possible revision 
of International Labour Conventions. The 
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experience thus obtained showed that this 
procedure, although it is not without danger, 
can be worked in practice, and it has also 
shown that the work of protective labour 
legislation carried on by the Organization has 
taken a firm hold in the various countries. 


The progress of ratifications of Interna- 
tional Labour Conventions proves that this 
work of the Organization has, in spite of all 
the difficulties created by the depression, 
found an ever larger place in national legisla- 
tive systems. On December 31, the number 
of ratifications officially registered was 449, as 
against 415 on January 1, 1931. For the first 
time this year ratifications were received from 
Lithuania and Liberia. In addition to this, 
Albania and Colombia, who had hitherto not 
acted on the decisions of the Conference, 
have, in the course of the year, taken steps 
with a view to ratifying several Conventions. 
In Uruguay the procedure of ratification is 
going ahead actively for a certain number of 
Conventions. The Republic of Cuba has now 
ratified sixteen Conventions, and Chile thir- 
teen. This shows a marked progress in Latin 
America, and provides a proof of the uni- 
versality of the Organization. 


A further example of this universal char- 
acter has been provided by the missions which 
the International Labour Office has sent to 
China and to Egypt, at the request of the 
Governments of Nanking and Cairo, and 
especially by the entry of the United States 
of Mexico into the International Labour 
Organization at the time of its entry into the 
League of Nations. 





Ratification of International Labour 
Conventions 


On December 31, 1931, the total number of 
ratifications of International Labour Conven- 
tions registered by the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations and officially notified to 
the International Labour Office was 447. 

At the same date, the number of Conven- 
tions of which the ratification had been auth- 
orized by the competent authority of the coun- 
tries concerned but had not yet been registered 
with the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
was 54. 


Recent Publications of the Office 


International Survey of Legal Decisions on 
Labour Law, 1930. From 1920 onwards the 
International Labour Office has published in 
its Legislative Series the labour legislation 
adopted in the different countries, but as mere 
knowledge of the clauses of a law gives no 
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adequate idea of its actual effects, the Office 
has, since 1926, supplemented the Legislative 
Series by an International Survey of Legal 
Decisions on Labour Law, so that information 
might also be published concerning the appli- 
cation of these laws by the competent auth- 
orities, and particularly by the Courts which 
deal with industrial matters. The present 
Survey covers the legal decisions of England, 
France, Germany, Italy and the United States, 
these countries representing the most import- 
ant legal systems, but the subsequent inclusion 
of other countries is being planned. 

The reports for the separate countries are 
grouped under the following headings: (1) 
General principles of labour law; (2) Right of 
association; (3) Participation of workmen in 
the management of the works (works coun- 
cils); (4) Individual agreements; (5) Collec- 
tive agreements; (6) Salaries and Wages; (7) 
Hours of work; (8) Labour disputes; (9) Pro- 
cedure in labour cases; (10) Protection and 
special rights of specified occupational groups; 
(11) Protection of women, young persons and 
children, and men disabled in war; (12) Plac- 
ing and unemployment; (13) Inspection of 
labour; (14) Social insurance; and (15) Mis- 
cellaneous. The reports are given in the form 
customary in the countries in question, 1.e., 
with particulars of the Court, the names of 
the Judge and the parties, the date, the source, 
etc. 

The International Labour Office has recently 
published a report on “Safety in the Manu- 
facture and Use of Acetylene,” which is the 
result of extensive collaboration of leading in- 
ternational experts and will prove a useful 
contribution to the prevention of accidents 
in the production and utilization of acetylene. 


Age of Admission of Children to Employ- 
ment—The International Labour Office issued 
recently the report dealing with the problem 
of the age of admission of children to em- 
ployment in non-industrial occupations. This 
problem passed through the first stage of the 
double-discussion procedure of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at the Fifteenth 
Session of the Conference last year, when it 
was decided that the second and final stage 
should be taken at this year’s Session of the 
Conference, opening in Geneva on April 12 
next. Accordingly, in July, 1931, the Office 
despatched to Governments a questionnaire 
designed to elicit their views on a number 
of points laid down by the Conference in prep- 
aration for the discussion of definite proposals 
at this year’s Session. The replies of govern- 
ments are reproduced in the report now pub- 
lished, together with a general survey of the 
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problem in the light of the replies, and draft 
proposals based on them. By January 1, 1932, 
the date on which the report was closed for 
the purpose of including replies, the Office 
was in possession of replies from the Govern- 
ments of 31 countries. ° 

. The proposals contained in the report take 
the form of a Draft Convention and a Recom- 
mendation. The proposed Draft Convention 
lays down a general minimum age of 14 years 
fer practically all employments not already 
covered by the three existing Minimum Age 
Conventions. Provision is made for a higher 
minimum where the school-leaving age is 
higher; for the authorizing of employment 
ander the age of 14 in light work outside 


school hours; for special exceptions for certain 
forms of employment, subject to strict safe- 
guards; and for a higher minimum than 14 
for dangerous occupations and some forms of 
street trading. 

The object in view is to accord the benefit of 
international regulation to children who are 
outside the scope of the Conventions of 1919, 
1920 and 1921. “If the Conference succeeds 
in this task, the circle of international safe- 
guards in this field will be practically com- 
plete. That the Governments generally em- 
phasize the importance of this task and are 
prepared to co-operate to bring it to a success- 
ful accomplishment is abundantly shown by 
the nature of the replies. 


Survey of Education in Canada, 1930 


A survey of education in Canada during 
1930, recently published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, reports that school attend- 
ance in 1929-30 continued to increase in regu- 
larity as well as in absolute numbers, the 
time spent in school by the average child 
during the year having been at least a month 
more than that of the child of ten years ago. 
The better attendance is reflected in the re- 
sults of the schools, for the proportion of 
pupils getting as far as the high school grades 
increased by more than 50 per cent in the 
same period. This resulted in an increase 
in the supply of teachers and a raising of the 
general level of qualifications. 

The recorded attendance at Canadian edu- 
eational institutions, including universities 
and public and private schools, in 1930 was 
2,490,623. To serve this number of pupils, 
83,144 teachers and 32,209 schools or colleges 
were required at a cost of $165,361,198. 
Roughly, the schools reached a quarter of the 
country’s population and involved an average 
expenditure of $66 on each person enrolled. 
Four out of every five enrolled were in ele- 
mentary school grades, while one had com- 
pleted his elementary education and was con- 
tinuing his studies. One seventh of the ag- 
gregate were practically adults—over sixteen 
years of age—and of these, every third per- 
son was pursuing studies by means of evening 
classes. 

. Reference is made to Dominion grants to 
Technical education, a brief review being 
given of Federal assistance in this respect. 
The report notes the enactment in 1931 of 
the Vocational Education Act, providing for 
the continuance of Dominion aid to the prov- 
‘fnces. (The text of this Act was given in the 
Lasour Gazette, June, 1931, page 642, while 
the decision to postpone ‘its operation was 
‘outlined in the October, 1931 issue, page 


1075). The statistics show that in 1929, the 
last year in which all the provinces were draw- 
ing grants under the Technical Education 
Act of 1919, there were 121,252 pupils in 
schools receiving aid from the Dominion— 
45,617 in day courses, 73,877 in evening classes, 
and 1,447 by correspondence. 

Increased efficiency and higher standards in 
the teaching profession are indicated in the 
report, which states:—‘In terms of certifi- 
cates—in fact by any available measure—re- 
cent years have witnessed a notable improve- 
ment in the competence of the teachers em- 
ployed in the provincial schools. Considered 
in relation to the greater work that it has 
been noticed the schools are now doing for 
the average child, it appears partly as cause 
and partly as result. Better teachers have 
facilitated the progress of the pupils, and in 
turn as more pupils get a secondary educa- 
tion more have qualified for teaching positions 
and have made it possible for the Depart- 
ments of Education to raise the standards re- 
quired for teaching certificates.” 

That the profession has attained a greater 
permanence is shown by the increased pro- 
portion of second class certificates. In this 
respect the report observes that the disap- 
pearance of third class and other temporary 
licences has been accompanied by a marked 
increase in the length of experience of the 
average teacher. In Manitoba, for instance, 
the average time that the teacher of 1923 
had been engaged in the profession was less 
than four years; the 1930 teacher, six years. 

The proportion of men in thé teaching pro- 
fession has increased steadily since the close 
of the war, when it was at the abnormally 
low figure of 15-5 per cent, and now amounts 
to 21-1 per cent for the Dominion as a whole, 
which compares with 19:2 per cent for the 
last year before the outbreak of the war. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND FARM RELIEF ACT, 1931 


Report of the Dominion Director of Unemployment Relief 


HE Hon. W. A. Gordon, Minister of 

Labour, laid on the table of the House 

of Commons, on March 9, the following report 

from the Dominion Director of Unemployment 
Relief, dated March 1, 1982. 


Sir—The undersigned has the honour to 
report as follows concerning the administra- 
tion of the Unemployment and Farm Relief 
Act, 1931. 


Clause 7 of the Act provides:— 


“A report shall be laid before Parliament 
within fifteen days after the expiration of 
this Act, containing a full and correct state- 
ment of the moneys expended under this 
Act and the purposes to which they have 
been applied, together with copies of all 
orders and regulations of the Governor in 
Council made under the provisions thereof.” 


Clause 8 provides that the Act shall expire 
on the first day of March, 1932. 

Copy of the Act, being chapter 58, 21-22 
George V, assented to August 3, 1931, is 
attached to this report as appendix “A”. 

Order in Council, P.C. 2048, was issued 
August 18, 1931 (see appendix “B”), con- 
taining general regulations and vesting the 
administration of the Act and _ regulations 
thereunder in the Minister of Labour subject 
to the approval of the Governor in Council. 

After the issuance of the General Regula- 
tions, conferences between the Minister of 
Labour and the Governments of the various 
provinces were held, and agreements as pro- 
vided in the regulations were executed with 
regard to expenditures for direct relief and for 
public works and undertakings for the purpose 


of providing work for the unemployed. The 
agreements provided that with regard to direct 
relief where no employment could be given, 
the Dominion would pay to the province for 
remittance to the municipalities such propor- 
tion of the expenditures of the municipalities 
as might be agreed upon, the balance being 
divided between the municipality and the 
province. (See appendix “C” for form of 
agreement). In regard to provincial direct re- 
lief, in unorganized districts where no munici- 
palities exist, the Dominion Government’s con- 
tribution to direct relief was set at 50 per cent. 


For municipal public works, the Dominion 
Government agreed to contribute 25 per cent 
towards expenditures of municipalities in the 
five eastern provinces and 50 per cent in the 
western provinces unless the assumption by 
the Dominion of a greater proportion of the 
cost of such works and undertakings be specific- 
ally authorized by the Governor in Council. 
The Dominion contributed 50 per cent to pro- 
vincial works and undertakings in all provinces 
and a similar percentage in all provinces was 
contributed by the Dominion in connection 
with work carried out on the Trans-Canada 
Highway. On _ provincial highways, the 
Dominion contribution was 50 per cent in 
Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia, and 40 
per cent in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec and Ontario. (Appendix “E” shows 
percentages contributed to each municipal and 
provincial project.) 


Table No. 1 shows the percentages payable 
by the Dominion Government under the agree- 
ments with the provinces. 


TABLE No. 1.—PERCENTAGES PAYABLE BY DOMINION UNDER AGREEMENTS 


ed 
eee S=So Ow Oe 


Direct Relief Public Works Pro- Trans- 
Date of — |_——————— | ———_ vincial Canada 
agreement | Muni- Pro- Muni- Pro- High- High- 
cipal | vincial| cipal | vincial| ways way 
Glauserr freer ee eee 1 D 6 8 9 10 
1931 p.c p.c p.c. p.c. p.c p.c 
AEC OuUONT ATO ISIATNO yas cacah ccislssre css oleae bos eget ole Octs 10... 334 50 25 50 50 50 
EE COALS em ee ae cine ecto er teoeee eeccioe. time ctettiens Sept. 30... 334 50 25 50 40 50 
Etre SENS WAG cacti. So CR a cio curse itn oe eee Sept. 29... 334 50 25 50 40 50 
Bye oy APRS Es Tl Ee DG om tae peop: fie Seen 3. ce re Oct. 1s 334 50 25 50 40 50 
nL RIO Ce PER CERRO ee ieee os caeicare ne ee ee eas Nov. 6. 334 50 25 50 40 50 
MEA OD Ae eee ace «vee lab bts bk alee ee eins wa gaa: Sept. 1. 334 50 50 50 50 50 
Pos atChowanttmrec: tks cates cement oo imagenes Sept. 29. 334 50 50 50 50 50 
FESR ESS ee ene ere ee or EE Cee ea ens as Sept. 9.... 334 50 50 50 50 50 
Seatac GOUT AANA hci Moa oieliee Stier a eens cee: Tian 1G 334 50 50 50 50 50 


Ae a 5 Re nnn nse ea UE EEE UEEEE SS SSIES ERED NER einer Ra A ERea 


Percentages for clause 6 may be increased by the Governor in Council (see Clause 6 of agreement, appendix ‘‘C’’), 


The agreements entered into with the prov- 
inces provided that the province would submit 
to the Dominion for approval of the Minister 
of Labour “schedules” setting forth the pub- 


lic works and undertakings proposed to be 
carried on by the provinces and municipalities 
under the provisions of the agreement. Form 
of schedule used is shown in appendix “D”, 
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P.C’s 2608 and 2673 dated October 19, 1931, 
and October 23, 1931, appointed a Sub-commit- 
tee of Council on unemployment relief consist- 
ing of: the Minister of Labour, Chairman; 
the Right Hon. Sir George H. Perley; the Min- 
ister of Public Works; the Minister of Agri- 
culture; the Minister of Fisheries; the Solicitor 
General; with the Dominion Director of Un- 
employment Relief as Secretary. The com- 


mittee was empowered to deal with the pro- 
posals of the municipalities and provinces as 
put forward by the provincial authorities. 


At the date of this report, March 1, there 
had: been approved under the agreements with 
the provinces the amounts shown in Table No. 
2 as a Dominion contribution to municipal 
and provincial expenditures for public works. 


TABLE No. 2.—DOMINION CONTRIBUTIONS TO PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL EXPENDITURES 
AS AT MARCH 1, 1932 


OO SV—\—wnmwwwom>* 





Diage Municipal Provincial Provincial Ge Total 
Works Works Highways Highways 

$ cts $ cts $ cts. $ cts $ cts 

Prince Edward Islands. ok .beihe2. Seabee eee 11,125 00 12,500 00 101; 37571001. saree . eee 125,000 00 
IN OVS SCOELAS cos syewie «wager oiie neta make re eee eee 193,508 32 7,500 00 399,778 71 399,136 35 999,923 38 
Newibrunswicktt. .d 5.62 ee. iblatie. Pee rrecee 117,400 00 146,222 50 412,070 00 74,000 00 749.692 50 
One eG ns. as cok lode Coie: ea ee 3,992,107 50 342,700 00 309.000 OOl-naescet. = nd d 4,643,807 50 
OUEBTIO;. Messe ele sae cose ee eye SRE ERT eee ete ae 3,745,000 00 180,833 34] 2,240,000 00} 2,625,000 00] 8,790,833 34 
Manitoba Aiscti tee een iis he. Bee eee eee 1,938,079 18 398,902 38 333,005 00 262,000 00} 2.931.986 51 
Saskatchewans..:ta>: das beseer ei e eee 1,600,922 58 475,000 00 G83 O99 TAN cyescys de’, kee bbs 2,759,921 67 
Bl oie 2 Nadeau Mee M Prades ics store oA OMe ES 1,442,462 50 3,400 00 895,750 00 244,000 00} 2,585,612 50 
British Colimbia.s. /250. (See ee cee ee sire 1,374,985 50 24,129 50) 1,098,870 50 502,000 00} 2.999,985 50 
TOtal ee. hac ee Coe ee ener es 14,415,590 48] 1,591,187 72] 6,473,848 35) 4,106,136 35) 26,586,762 90 





Appendix “E” gives a detailed statement 
by provinces of the municipal and provincial 
works approved, together with particulars of 
Dominion, provincial and municipal contribu- 
tions thereto. 

Orders in Council authorizing approval of 
municipal and provincial works referred to in 
table No. 2, and Orders in Council authorizing 
payment of expenditures in connection with 
the said approvals as set forth in table No. 2 
are submitted with this report. 

Table No. 3 shows expenditures authorized 
by Order in Council for works and undertak- 
ings to relieve unemployment, the Dominion 
Government paying the entire cost. 


TABLE No. 3—FEDERAL WORKS AND UNDER- 








TAKINGS 
Cost 
Department, etc. of works ee 
approved ie ig 
$. cts. $ cts. 
Department of Interior, in- 

cluding Y whkonascctoerae eee 885,100 00 794,196 91 
Department of Public Works. .} 2,588,077 00 1,509.893 88 
Department of Agriculture..... 7,000 00 6,999 79 
et of Railways and 

J Eee 2,026,860 00 410,825 75 
Board of Railway Commis- 

sioners. (8b. . scm. aba cue ee 500,000 00 500,000 00 
aoa te of National De- 

id ides Oolosais ben ro em ee 71,200 00 70,936 94 
National Battlefields Commis- 

STON. i Tae os eve ee Sided: rete 25,000 00 25,000 00 
Department of Justice......... 277,693 20 82,982 49 
Saskatchewan Drought Area— 

MedicalAndieter nite TOORO00 OOF eae eee 

Ota lee aniac aint 6,480,930 20 3,400,835 76 





Details of the approvals referred to in table 
No. 3 form part of Orders in Council authoriz- 
ing the said works submitted herewith. Ap- 





pendix “F” gives details of Department of 
Public Works expenditures. 


It has not been possible to include in this 
report statistics showing the volume of em- 
ployment created up to the date of this report, 
the latest figures available being as at January 
31, 1932. Table No. 4 shows the volume of 
employment created by the carrying out of 
the federal, provincial and municipal works 
above referred to. 


TABLE No. 4.—EMPLOYMENT AFFORDED TO 
JANUARY 31, 1932 








*Individuals | Number of 
Province, etc. given mendays 
employment | work given 
Prince Edward Island......... 6, 158 68, 895 
Nova Scotia. .goeeeeamiene«. 31,450 368,599 
New? Brunswick s4 s--.h.«<i.ceu= 2 27,500 396, 100 
Quebecrsc cts sc eee ee 48,712 608,181 
Ontariowi...oi « Meeeaeee Cae 89,500 2,940, 892 
Manitoba, ase. d suse aisclen is eit 40,815 374,501 
Manitoba Farm Placement..... 569 Teast 
Saskatehewam...iJ:..1.. Sasa 8,502 299, 904 
Saskatchewan Farm Placement 5,459 181,292 
IMS ertan.... Fee cae arte serene 33, 828 427,925 
British Columpbiawe...ssseeee BB ealt 856, 839 
NOUKON sac ote ioe eee ee 130 1,295 
Department of Agriculture.. 101 3,177 
een of National De- 
OT C(I See taeaE tins HE miaoe 493 8, 833 
National Battlefields Com- 
mission ie. wks. Bh eae eae 142 3,392 
Department of Railways and 
Candis Re. cae a ree oe me ole 27,738 
Department of Public Works. . 6, 083 131,384 
Department of Interior—Parks 
IBranclhy. c0o tes «cose wees ee 4,519 204, 888 
Potals| 22. Sees. ee 339, 007 6,917,366 





*These figures do not include repeaters, i.e. no one indivi- 
dual is counted more than once. 
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The above table does not take into account 
men engaged in the production and distribu- 
tion of the materials and equipment necessarily 
involved in the carrying out of the works con- 
tributed to. 

Accounts for direct relief have been paid 
as rendered by municipalities and approved by 
provinces. Table No. 6 shows disbursements 
for direct relief to March 1, 1932. 

Table No. 5 shows number of individuals 
reported by provinces as having received direct, 
relief to January 31, 19382. 


TABLE No. 5.—DIRECT RELIEF GRANTED 
TO JANUARY 31, 1932 








Total 


number Number Specs an 
Province, etc. given of meals a ae pi 
direct given odsine 
relief given 
Prince Edward Island 353 Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 34, 636 340 338 
New Brunswick....... 623 Nil Nil 
@uebecs-c.. cones e- 298,489 | 1,565,210 305, 297 
Ontario. 33)... aa 178, 650 406, 000 106, 000 
Mian it OD vecccdigsndiecopyee 63,214 18, 649 1,666 
Saskatchewan......... 29,714 111,119 25,328 
Albertase ss . sore 60, 196 88.430 Nil 
British Columbia..... 75,366 33, 923 23 , 832 
Vora sss 741,241 2,020,601 462,461 





In addition to expenditures for direct relief 
shown in table No. 6, the Saskatchewan Relief 
Commission report disbursements to February 
20, 1932, amounting to $4,275,991.08. This 
covers relief given to approximately 53,727 
families which includes at least 322,362 indi- 
viduals. 


On receipt of accounts at Ottawa with pre- 
scribed certificate from provincial authorities 
they are audited by the Unemployment Relief 
Branch of the Department of Labour and an 
Order in Council requested to authorize pay- 
ment; in due course requisition is made on the 
Finance Department for cheque to cover the 
account. Before cheque is issued the account 
is audited by the Auditor General. 


Table No. 6 shows, at date of this report, 
March 1, the approved Dominion commit- 
ments for works, the accounts paid, and balance 
unpaid in respect of approved works. The 
table also shows amount of direct relief 


accounts paid. 


TABLE No. 6.—DOMINION COMMITMENTS AND ACCOUNTS PAID 


a es a ee EE SSS 
eee ee 











Public Works Direct 


Province, etc. relief Pipi 
Dominion Accounts Balance accounts aid 
approvals paid unpaid paid P 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Per NEE MO WAT ASIAN ecrcsieske: erarscescseveyerinsersielaisinleceraysceue 125.000 00 106,193 86 18,806 14 1,088 12 107,281 98 
ENGR DOOUTAG cis wins coc coo atone ¢ wbovencrcals oth eteke aeokatutetete a5: 5 999,923 38 59.141 56 940,781 82 43,244 71 102.386 27 
NewsiEnnswiclh. cy issue hs. see sa ead «ols ah clea 749,692 50 162,265 00 587,427 50 26 80 162.291 80 
OUCH CC. sie.s dee dah eee lac brerckee ieee asics: 4,643 .807 50 415,591 21) 4,228,216 29 26,909 29 442,500 50 
COCALO Se Fete | aN als ole Sle ee dadccehes sioueoyencsecs eave icone 8.790, 833 34 456,190 48] 8.334.642 86 453,349 63 909,540 11 
GIT TUR) OF We a Ae dicun ar nO CIGIELCEDICRE: Old oC ICCC LAD DRE Carne cid 2.931.985 51 509,567 14] 2.422.419 37 101,757 79 611.324 93 
aia beMOW Ay 85.5 o/acha.c: ales scales o'ose.o 5.6 e’nieiate curbs sisis-e° 2,759,921 67 382.248 62} 2.377.673 05 38,022 55 420.271 17 
INTs 00 ak A eee UTS Ge oh Gee en am 2,585,612 50 518,193 041 2,067,419 46 64,522 76 582.715 80 
Sritisht COlMMDIA. tcc ae ck © « Sas Heel dente ele o wislele ahs 2.999.985 50 324,546 38) 2,675.439 12 127,927 05 452,473 43 
Department of Interior. including Yukon.......... 885,100 00 794,196 91 GOEGOS) OSs ccrsltalcesastalets 794,196 91 
Menartment.of, Public Worksite -te,.fictsiiietermainssio.s.0° 2.588.077 00} 1,509,893 88} 1,078,183 12].............. 1,509.893 88 
Denartment of Agriculture Men ..ts colds b=. ooh 0 eas 7.000 00 6.999 79 Dibteeec tote ap aetna 6.999 79 
Department of Railways and Canals............... 2,026,860 00 ALO S25) 75) 01 O16, OS 425 es ae eee ee 410,825 75 
Board of Railway Commissioners...........-...-- 500,000 00 ESCO MUN NEOs Cause oriole) elles arc overs = wc auatedere ered © 500,000 00 
Department of National Defence.................. 71,200 00 70,936 94 DGS i OG cepcurc creda tomes 70,936 94 
National Battlefields Commission................- 25.000 00 QE OMMOO LRT ert ck a. lnaliew snckeee eee 25.000 00 
Department: of Jusbicwy. «5. |. ai-rientove wo ele aoe es 8 277,693 20 82,982 49 1942, 7400 TALE BOSS 82,982 49 
Saskatchewan Drought Area Medical Aid......... 100,.000200) Se </228% PIE: 100: 000 OOMF RR SRA aR ae. 
PNA TANISLTACIONE Mee MO «<5 Toreretorarn TANT: MRE SL: aT es OE wk n[e Meals Ie s wifis doce areccres ave oa fie wore saioiee arcieme 53,957 85 

LOE AUR, ROM RiKeb ccaisseir ds laerstann ogi esate 33,067,693 10} 6,334,773 05] 26,732,920 05 856,848 70| 7,245,579 60 


Arrangements were made with the Cana- 
dian Passenger Association whereby a reduced 
fare was granted on railways from urban 
centres to relief camps established by prov- 
inces; and for the movement of unemployed 
farm help from urban centres to farms under 
arrangements made by provinces, municipali- 
ties, and farmers, whereby farm help would 
be given employment during the winter; and 


for the movement of unemployed to camps 
established in different centres for land clear- 
ing. The special rate arranged was -013 cent 
per mile. Arrangements were made by which 
the Dominion Government and the province 
concerned each paid 50 per cent of the cost 
of such transportation. Upon termination of 
employment, providing that the worker re- 
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mained ninety days or more, a return fare Table No. 7 shows the total expenditures 
was arranged at the rate of -02 cent per mile for railway transportation and the amounts 
payable by the worker. collected from the province. 


TABLE No. 7.—TRANSPORTATION OF UNEMPLOYED 





Total Charged Paid Balance 
— paid by to by due from 
Dominion | Province Province Province 


Prince Ed ward. Islam a d-sscg hc cies 85 ine ee a RP Ace ee Ree sce a Se ee Let | cane Nees he eee 
Nova Scotia 


Steere eres sere see ener eee ses ores sees ese reer eesreeeseeerseeseseres|[e sees eereeeets rere serene estoresesoesesste reverse ered 


Cs OC Cc Cs i ee eC ed Pe a er re ary 


Quebec,..c MA LEER EL. RA WE RR MATE AE oN See me Di RN a a eae Ree een eT Te | eee ae ere 
CONEATION. oe eccaba oak scar Oe oe eee Oe Rohs ect 50,937 86 25,468 91 25-468 01 Wecwy oman cee 
Manitoba: (OC... 1 SIs: Bae SO Ee Pe 2 2,592 67 1,296 34 LE OG aoe dere nee contac 
Sasha tehewyatiy occa ak eos oes ee ea es ee 1,415 63 707 81 403 34 804 47 
Alibertal sere seks Sid SPSS SS Re FERMENT: SAM BARRA A aes Sapte aeons 1,876 95 938 48 922 20 16 28 
British. Coltumbianwon cans, Adee ice oc eae ee eros Sf ILS eo 3,412 31 PP 70G, lumii ome 1,706 17 


DORAL ios exe gubes mgs Ps hertciee AM pected ROOE 6 at tetas G 60,235 42 | 380,117 71 | 28,090 79 2,026 92 





Under authority of subsection C of section speedy and unhampered prosecution of the 
3 of the Unemployment and Farm Relief measures instituted to relieve distress and 
Act, 1931, the Governor in Council assisted provide employment might be carried out. 
certain of the provinces by way of loans or The following statement shows the amounts 
advances in the financing of maturing obliga- loaned or advanced, the purpose for which 
tions which the provinces were, at the mo- loans or advances were made and the security 
ment, unable to refinance; also, in order that taken therefor:— 


PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 








Purpose for which loans or advances Security Amount loaned 
were made taken or advanced 


Loans to cover Dominion’s share of the cost of approved public]1 year 54% Treasury Bills.......]$ 500 000 00 
works against which credits apply as accounts received and 


become approved. 1 year 52% Treasury Bills....... 800,000 00 
1,300,000 00 
Less credits applied............- 508,270 80 
——————$ 791 729 20 
Loans to be used to defray the share of the cost of approved|1 year 51% Treasury Bills....... 500,000 00 
public works payable by the province and / or to loan to 
the municipalities moneys in order that their share may|1 year 52% Treasury Bills....... 500,000 00 
be paid ———————. 1, 000, 000 00 
oes provide funds for the payment of Direct Relief in the|1 year 53 %Treasury Bills.......].............- 794,733 25 
rovince. 
Loans to meet obligations maturing in New York.............. 1 year 52% Treasury Bills....... Te2SGR7oou ke 
Less repAyMEents........02000005 47,567 43 


1,189,185 69 
$ 3,775,648 14 





PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 





Loans for Governmental Services............0...ececscecececes 1 year 44% Treasury Bills....... $ 2,000,000 00 
1 year 5% Treasury Bills........ 1,500,000 00 
1 year 52% Treasury Bills....... 3,000,000 00 
——_———$ 6,500,000 00 
Loans to cover Dominion’s share of the cost of approved public}1 year 5% Treasury Bills........ 500,000 00 
works against which credits apply as accounts received and 
become approved. 1 year 53 %Treasury Bills....... 500,000 00 
$ 1,000,000 00 
Less credits applied............. 381,845 28 
—_—————— 618,154 72 
Loans to be used to defray the share of the cost of approved]! year 51% Treasury Bills.......|..........-08- 500,000 00 
public works payable by the province and/or to loan co the 
i: was tnd moneys in order that their share may be 
paid. 
Loans to meet obligations maturing in New York.............. 1 year 54% Treasury Bills....... $ 570,856 00 
Less repayment................. 100,592 66 
$ 470,268 34 
1 year 52% Treasury Bills....... 3,464,078 12 
_ j———————— _ 3, 934,341 46 
Advances for relief purposes pending completion of agreement. .|............eceeecrcecececececes $ 500,000 00 
Advances for credit of Saskatchewan Relief Commission for 
relieving distress and providing employment...............[ecccecccececececeecececececeees 4,750,000 00 Pam ond 


$16,802,496 18 
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PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 











Purpose for which loans or advances Security Amount loaned 
were made taken or advanced 

Loans to cover Dominion’s share of the cost of approved public|1 year 54% Treasury Bills....... $ 500,000 00 
works against which credits apply as accounts received and|1 year 53% Treasury Bills....... 500,000 00 
become approved. ————— 
$ 1,000,000 00 
Less credits applied............. 517,270 84 

———————$ 482,729 16 
Loans to be used to defray the share of the cost of approved|1 year 54% Treasury Bills....... $ 500,000 00 

public works payable by the province and/or to loan to the 

municipalities moneys in order that their share may be|1 year 53% Treasury Bills....... 500,000 00 

paid. ———— 1,000,000 00 
Loans to meet obligations maturing in New York.............. 1 year 52% Treasury Bills....... $ 3,142,586 39 
Less repayments..........00000- 586 39 

———_—_———. 3, 142,000 00 


$ 4,624,729 16 








eT 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


a nn ENSUES St 


Advance pending passing of accounts payable to the province...|......-.-.. ++ sense eee eee cece: $ 2,500.000 00 
Less credits applied............. 2,309,685 26 

—_——————-$ 190,364 74 

SSS eee 


i 


PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


a D 


Loans to cover Dominion’s share of the cost of approved public|1 year 54% Treasury Bills....... $ 560,000 00 
works against which credits apply as accounts received and|1 year 53% Treasury Bills....... 800,000 00 
become approved. ——_—_——————. 

$ 1,300,000 00 


Less credits applied............. 324,546 38 
——————-$ 975,453 62 
Loans to be used to defray the share of cost of approved public|1 year 5% Treasury Bills....... $ 500.000 00 

works payable by the province and/or to loan to the muni-}1 year 53% Treasury Bills....... 500,000 00 

cipalities moneys in order that their share may be paid. —_————— 1,000,000 00 
Loan to meet obligations maturing in New York............... liyyearbi7 4 reasurys BUSI iNs..|b5,. 08s oe cleo 3,371,664 69 
Advance pending passing of accounts payable to the province....|....- 0... esses esse e tener eens $ 500,000 00 j 

Less credits applied............. 182,752 12 
ne 317,247 88 
$ 5,664,366 19 
(ESAS 0 Rl fray Sega ak anal A th te ene ea A Ne IG RSI oy en OOS ODORS ella OEIODC pk ature $31,057,604 41 
Gn Dead et hare iB Sac RE a AAMAS: AO ltt Ds pO inl SD BEST EECA OI PME NAY SR RL Ra 

Orders in Council authorizing the above re- TABLE No. 9 
ferred to loans are submitted herewith. Srarr at OTTAWA— 

The Regulations (P.C. 2043, see appendix = Dominion Director ...........+++.. i 
“B”) provide that expenses of the adminis- Assistant Dominion Director ....... 1 
tration of the federal government under these Ree beeen cence eee e eee e nes of 
regulations, inchiding the salaries of tempor- Cisne hectes ie aad ic ATO es ri 
ary employees, shall be paid out of the Con- — Stenographers .......0... eee eee ee 16 
solidated Revenue Fund. Table No. 8 shows Trispectoe ize Ba Maroney ok ster. abialow tage by ATE 
the expenditures made for administration : f Sr yahiwe 

urposes to the date of this report, namel ‘TELD STAFF— tye, , 
+} a 1. 1932 poms me Assistants to Dominion Director .... 6 

a 4 . PRPeCLOLS™ eter ot eee ee ed ase ede 14 

TABLE No. 8 Accountant .....e. see eee e eee eens 1 
ADMINISTRATION EXPENSES— MnO Pon damnctd vonevmmest act vs ages ent aa eee 1 

Malapien Sith wMetnes wed so eGEe OF $33,689 63 Stenographers .......+++-seeeeeeees 6 

Printing and,stationery 2+. .s.<- 3,286 62 a ee 

eR GY CARE ws Sacer ont aeeur ne = tee 80 58 Pee 

Telegraph and telephone .......... 2,451 89 63 

-avelling expenses ..... 10,363 58 : . ; a 
eerste a ee ele or. : Orders in Council covering additional ac- 
POLIT aa a 3,950 00 tivities under the statute and not referred to 
—__————— 14,313 58 specifically in this report are submitted here- 
Bridceliancous PPV TU Sea 1385 55) with. 
F cha atetharcks silt. webride. taslin $53,957 85 Respectfully submitted, 


Harry HererorD, 


Table No. 9 shows the staff engaged in the Dominion’ Director. 


Unemployment Relief Branch in the admin- 
istration of the Act at the date of this report. [The Appendices are omitted]. 
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METHODS OF UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN VARIOUS CITIES IN 
CANADA 


[DA RESMLE the title” "Canada ~ Sees “it 

Through”, a useful survey of the methods 
followed by typical communities in Canada in 
meeting the difficulties caused by the present 
industrial depression is given in the current 
issue of Child and Family Welfare, the official 
publication of the Canadian Council on Child 
and Family Welfare. It is recalled that in 
June, 1929, four months before the first crisis 
in the stock markets, the Council published a 
pamphlet entitled “The Time to Planis Now,” 
which laid stress on the periodic upheavals in 
the economic system during the past half 
century, and that in Canada, even in normal 
years, a constant percentage of between 4 and 
5 per cent of the work people are without em- 
ployment. The extent of unemployment at 
the close of 1931 is discussed, the following 
conclusions being reached :— 

“Our usual seasonal burden of 100,000 to 
125,000 unemployed or underemployed is swol- 
len to a load of 400,000 to 450,000, and all our 
business of trade and existence is convulsed 
with a simultaneous contraction, which means 
that all those resources of social assistance 
which may usually be developed for the relief 
of distress are equally restricted, and unusual 
means are required to cope with the situation. 
What is the usual problem of the private social 
agencies and the public relief authorities, 
generally carried through the interest of a too 
small proportion of the citizen body, and the 
routine of public relief, has suddenly become 
the major interest of the national life, and 
almost the chief responsibility and activity of 
zovernment.” 

The present emergency is shown to have 
brought about co-operation to an extent before 
unknown, between private relief agencies, and 
governmental authorities, and also between the 
federal, provincial, and municipal governments. 
However, “while funds for relief works and for 
direct relief have been made available in re- 
cent months under the federal scheme, to a 
degree never before necessitated, the principle 
has been assiduously safeguarded, that respon- 
sibility rested primarily upon the local units of 
government for the administration of all meas- 
ures of direct relief, the federal authority 
merely concurring in measures, and approving 
them, to the degree that they were contrib- 
uting financially to the amelioration of a 
situation otherwise beyond the resources of 
local government. . . The federal government’s 
attitude has consistently been one of supple- 
mentary assistance in an emergency situation.” 

Considering that unemployment is to some 
degree a permanent problem the Council re- 


commends that the various social agencies 
should endeavour to reach a definite under- 
standing as to their respective spheres of ser- 
vice, and of the responsibilities that might in 
future be assumed by the different units of 
government. ( 

The report proceeds to describe the measures © 
taken in the larger Canadian cities during the 
past two years to meet the strain of unemploy- 
ment. “There is no marked uniformity of 
principle on programs in these efforts,” it is 
stated, “beyond the degree to which they all 
depend upon federal financial participation. 
However from a résumé of them, one may 
gather much of valuable suggestion at this 
time, when the need of intensive study for 
fully adequate handling of the immediate 
future seems so strongly indicated.” The fol- 
lowing paragraphs are mostly taken from the 
report: 


Montreal 


Two civic committees were appointed in 
Montreal in the autumn of 1930, one on Unem- 
ployment and Employment, and one on direct 
relief. The industrial Commission on Employ- 
ment, as the first one was called, was composed 
of leading men in the business life of Montreal. 
This Committee was charged with all negotia- 
tions between the civic and provincial or 
federal authorities in respect to expenditure on 
the relief works program. Projects for relief 
works were discussed and advanced within 
this committee. It also reviewed all civic con- 
tracts, from the point of view of requiring the 
use of Canadian materials and loca] labour, 
unless some insurmountable difficulty existed. 
Its members maintained constant touch with 
local manufacturing and similar firms, suggest- 
ing special activities for the maintenance of 
staff during slack periods, and other possible 
lines of “evening out” production and labour 
employment. 

The second committee dealt entirely with 
direct relief, under the chairmanship of the 
Director of Municipal Assistance. It included 
representation from the four great elements in 
Montreal’s  population—Roman Catholics, 
French and English’ speaking, Protestants, and 
Jews. Through their discussions, arrange- 
ments were made for the apportionment of 
public money available for direct relief to 
these religious groups pro rata to population. 
(Roman Catholics 74 per cent; Protestants 19 
per cent; Jews 7 per cent). The Montreal sys- 
tem faithfully reflects the traditional Quebec 
policy of public assistance to private philan- 
thropy rather than direct administration of 
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public, social services. Relief to families in 
their own homes was arranged on behalf of the 
French-speaking Roman Catholic group through 
the conference of St. Vincent de Paul Societies. 
The Welfare needs of the English speaking 
group were served by the new Catholic Wel- 
fare Bureau. The Montreal Council of Social 
Agencies (Protestant and non-sectarian) formed 
their own special sub-committee on unemploy- 
ment, which received the grants on behalf of 
this group for relief to Protestants only, and 
co-ordinated work and funds among the needs 
of the Family Welfare Association, the Emer- 
gency Unemployment Relief Committee 
(handling British Protestant families), the 
Homeless Men’s and the Office Workers’ 
Bureau. The unemployed foreign family was 
handled through special workers from the 
Family Welfare Association, and the Family 
Welfare Division of the Jewish Philanthropies 
acted on behalf of their co-religionists. 


The report describes in full the methods that 
are followed in the granting of relief or pro- 
viding work. At the beginning of December, 
1931, the Emergency Unemployed Relief Com- 
mittee was carrying 2,662 families as against 
2,305 in October, with expenditures of $35,- 
438.26 for the month as against $26,931.95 for 
the preceding month. Comparative figures for 
November 1930 were 422 families and expend- 
iture of $5,812.60. 

The Family Welfare Association had a case- 
load of 3,264 families (794 in Verdun and 
2,470 in Montreal) in 1931, with expenditure 
of $183,265 as against 2,276, with expenditure 
of $125,360 in 1930. Of the total of 3,264 
families, 1,742 had never been known to the 
family agency before: 826 were families re- 
turning from previous years: while 696 were 
carried into 1931 from December, 1930. 


The English Catholic Welfare Bureau, estab- 
lished in December, 1930, only, naturally lacks 
comparative statistics, but was carrying 750 
families, solely on unemployment relief, at 
the middle of December, 1931. 

The Baron de Hirsch Institute’s load as 
December, 1931, opened was 380 relief cases, 
with expenditure of $13,484.71 for direct relief, 
contrasted with corresponding figures of 207 
families and $6,926.49 expended in 1930. 
Month by month, the load and costs have 
climbed since the summer of 1931, whereas 
there was a marked decrease of expenditure 
for relief in October and November, 1930. 

The inclusive figures of statistics supplied 
by the city for December, 1931, showed ex- 
penditures of $230,266.43 for that month on 
12,215 families, with 55,364 dependants; and 
night lodgings given amounting to 83,944, with 
420,469 meals. The November, 1931, totals 


were $150,539.22 expenditure on 8,931 families 
(39,772 dependants); 73,548 lodgings and 
395,088 meals. 


Homeless Men—The Homeless man situa- 
tion is an ever-present problem in Montreal, 
for handling which the Meurling Refuge is 
administered directly as a civic institution, 
from civic funds, the capital having been met 
in part by a bequest. It operates the year 
round, with accommodation for 708 men. In 
1929 a special sub-commiittee of the Montreal 
Council of Social Agencies was formed, in co- 
operation with the English Catholic group, 
and obtaining the use of an old school build- 
ing set up another hostel, which operated 
until April, providing 440,504 meals to 8,062 
men, at an average cost of 8-6 cents a meal, 
including overhead. The catering was done 
by a commercial firm who donated everything 
but wages and materials. The hostel was 
closed in April, 1931, but the same service 
was developed again in another building in 
the early autumn of 1931, and is serving over 
6,000 men daily. It is administered by a 
committee of citizens acting on behalf of civic 
authorities who have assumed entire responsi- 
bility for relief of the homeless man this 
winter. 

In the autumn of 1931, the Montreal pro- 
gram for the care of the homeless man was 
expanded to include occupational and recrea- 
tional activities. A day recreation shelter is 
operated by a special committee of the Mont- 
real Council of Social Agencies. It receives 
men of all languages and creeds. 


“ White-Collar Workers”—The Council of 
Social Agencies Committee, through the assist- 
ance of the personnel department of the Sun 
Life Assurance Company, opened a special 
bureau for the registration of. Unemployed 
Office Workers. Through a process of special 
interviewing when seeking employment, it was 
ascertained whether they were in other need, 
and if so, they were referred to a special divi- 
sion, where assistance was given, sometimes 
as a “loan”. Very few women appeared in 
need of assistance, but 184 single men and 94 
families were given help, in the 3,712 registra~ 
tions for employment. A similar bureau is 
being operated this winter. 

Homeless women who apply are referred to 
the Y.W.C.A. and are cared for by them. 
Homeless women manual workers are cared 
for by the Y.W.C.A. and in the Sheltering 
Home. 

L’Assistance Publique, a private organiza- 
tion with a civic grant, has operated for 
several years, providing a limited amount of 
overnight care for women and children in 
need. The Sheltering Home, a member of 
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Financial Federation, gives temporary care 
and shelter to any woman or child in need. 
These agencies have continued their regular 
services. 


Toronto 


In October, 1930, the Board of Control of 
Toronto appointed a Civic Relief Committee 
as the result of a series of conferences under 
the leadership of the Federation for Com- 
munity Service. A relief works program of 
which the city assumed 50 per cent of the 
cost, was already under way. A Central 
Bureau was established with a reading and 
rest-room for the unemployed in the back, 
and registration offices in the front. The 
number of days work given during the months 
from November to April totalled 112,177 at 
a minimum rate of $4.80 per day of 8 hours— 
a total wage bill of $538,450. Handicapped 
men were used as watchmen, ete., being paid 
a total of $22,068. 

The Civic Committee enlisted the Service 
Clubs, and similar mens organizations in an 
effort to have citizens provide odd jobs, dur- 
ing tthe winter, to assist the hundreds unfit 
for heavy manual work. This was followed 
in May by a “Clean-Up, Paint-Up” Cam- 
paign which also provided very considerable 
2mployment of a varied natiure. 


The Homeless Man—The Committee made 
a survey of services for the homeless man and 
decided that seven organizations were render- 
ing service of a type that could be officially 
recognized—five providing food and shelter, 
and two others food omce a day. Another 
agency was planning to open a Veterans’ 
Hostel. “Bread-lines” and “bench warmers” 
were giving their evidence of the congregation 
of thousands of destitute men in the city. 
The Civic Committee decided to maintain the 
policy of extending provision for the home- 
less man through co-operation with the pri- 
vate agency rather than by the development 
of municipal accommodation. It decided that 
civic responsibility should involve rather ad- 
Ministrative provisions to prevent overlapping 
and exploitation. The Central Bureau men- 
tioned above was therefore opened under a 
special director for (a) the registraition of all 
destitute, homeless men; (b) the co-ordina- 
tion of civic and private agencies giving reliet 
to homeless men; (c) the maintenance of in- 
formation and statistics re the needs of this 
group. 

From December to April, 172,772 nights’ 
lodgings and 527,445 meals were provided, the 
daily average of the former being 899, with a 
peak load of 1,043, and of meals 2,511, with a 
peak load of 3,424. At the beginning of 1931, 


the daily load was 1,391-men, and 5,753 meals. 
The total number of single men cared for in 
the Central Bureau in 1931 was 10,930, of 
whom 11-7 per cent were minors. 


Non-residents—Through co-operation with 
the Immigration Department 331 non-residents 
were placed on farms; 70 more were returned 
to other municipalities upon affidavit that 
they would there have means of support. The 
number of non-residents was so great that the 
Committee set under way energetic measures 
for the operation of work-camps or other 
federal-provincial measures to provide for 
some measure of assistance in their mainten- 
ance in 1931-32. These camps are now in 
full operation under a co-operative federal- 
provincial arrangement, men being assigned 
there pro-rata, from various communities. 


Family Welfare—The family welfare field 
had been well organized in Toronto for some 
years, the Neighbourhood Workers’ Associa- 
tion for the Non-Roman Catholic group, the 
Catholic Welfare Bureau and the Jewish 
Family Welfare Bureau handling these ser- 
vices.. 

In Toronto, the private agencies restrict 
their funds to providing case working services 
and towards meeting rent, clothing and supple- 
mentary food needs. The Division of Social 
Welfare, with its own staff, but with relief 
provided through the House of Industry, was 
thus left with no funds for these special 
services for its families, but during the winter 
of 1930-31, the civic employees contributed 
one day’s wages per month to provide a 
special fund for these supplementary purposes 
for the civic social welfare division. Late in 
1931, the civic department gave notice to the 
House of Industry that it intended as soon 
as feasible to administer civic relief as well 
as service, to the families for which it 
assumed responsibility. The co-ordination of 
relief work with the family welfare services 
meant that the married man was able to pay 
rents with his earnings; food and fuel came 
from the city funds; and the private agencies 
assisted in boots, clothing and other necessi- 
ties. Over 5,000 of the 9,000 given civic work 
were not known to any of the social agencies, 
and by this provision of work were saved the 
experience of being “on the city.” 


Summary—Iin December, 1931, relief through 
civic sources was being provided roughly to 
11,033 families in Toronto at a cost for 
December of $222,909.64 as against 11,040 
families for the whole twelve month period of 
April to March, 1931, and a peak-load in Jan- 
uary, 1931, of 6,040 families at $106,678.47 
monthly expenditure, on direct unemployment 
relief. By January 27, 1932, the number of 
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families had passed 12,000. General indica- 
tions were that all along the line the increased 
severity of this year’s condition was compar- 
able with these revelations in the family field. 

The family agencies last year recorded 
an aggregate peak load of 4,340 families under 
care in January, 1931. In December, 1931, 
the Neighbourhood Workers alone reported 
2,336 active cases at the end of November, 
as against comparable figures of 1,641 in 1930, 
and 1,198 in 1929. New cases in the month 
totalled 464 (as against 404 and 232 in other 
years). Of the total of 2,336, no less than 
904 were unemployment cases, “taken on” in 
November. The number of active cases, new 
eases, and unemployment cases all showed a 
steadily mounting tide through the summer 
and autumn months. The December statis- 
tics, it is stated, will be “appalling” when 
available. 

Rent payments, made available through an 
Emergency Loan Fund, indicate as nothing 
else the severity and persistency of the situa- 
tion—these totalling $102,434.22 in 19381, as 
against $6,818,15 in 1930 and $5,565.23 in 1929. 

The number of families under care was not 
available from the Jewish Philanthropies or 
the Catholic Welfare Bureau but the latter’s 
expenditures on relief in December, 1931, 
revealed an increase of nearly 25 per cent 
over December, 1930, and a mounting tide 
during the autumn months. 


Vancouver 


“The coast city,” it is stated, “has been 
faced with an exceedingly heavy load of 
dependency throughout 1930 and 1931, its 
problems being complicated by necessary 
reorganization of its whole relief machinery 
in 1980. Col H. W. Cooper, formerly warden 
of the Dominion Penitentiary, was named as 
city relief officer, and the city relief office took 
over direct responsibility for all relief services, 
adding a large staff of emergency investi- 
gators, entirely men, for this purpose. Regis- 
tration of the unemployed and their alloca- 
tion for employment were also handled 
directly within the relief division. Food and 
fuel orders were issued to married men, and 
when deemed necesary, rents and light bills 
were paid. Comparatively little work was 
available (though a special canvas for ‘odd 
jobs’ was organized) and over 6,000 married 
men required assistance during the fall and 
winter of 1930-21. 

“Over 5,000 single men applied for relief. 
Here hostels were not operated, but meal 
tickets on specified restaurants were issued, 
negotiable first at the rate of 50 cents, and 
later 35 cents a day. Bed tickets on specified 
lodgings were also issued to the value of $2 


per week. This relief was, at first, generally 
available, but the load mounted so rapidly 
that it was restricted in the spring of 1931, 
to residents of a continuous twelve-month 
period in the city. Continuous investigation 
was required and numerous. convictions 
obtained against “fraudulent beneficiaries. 

“In the autumn of 1931, special lumber and 
construction camps were opened, together 
with a ‘light work’ camp for men of less 
robust health. These were organized under 
the provincial labour and health departments, 
and men assigned to them on a co-operative 
arrangement between the municipalities and 
governments. A system of registration intro- 
duced by the provincial government in the 
autumn of 1931 required that relief or relief 
work could be extended only to holders of 
registration cards. This has greatly reduced 
the influx of transients to the Province.” 


Winnipeg 


Winnipeg, it is stated, has suffered more 
than any other city from the dislocation of 
its industrial life, aggravated by the slackening 
of the wheat movement. No great voluntary 
agencies had existed such as the private 
agencies at Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton and Vancouver; and the problem 
in Winnipeg has been handled entirely by the 
public authorities, through an Unemployment 
Relief Committee consisting of six aldermen, 
and two representatives of the Provincial 
government one of whom also represented the 
Dominion authorities. In 1931, the Dominion 
government also appointed a special liaison 
officer for Winnipeg, and for St. Boniface. 
This committee meets weekly and reports to 
the City Council. 

In 1930-31, in anticipation of the large 
number of applicants for unemployment relief, 
buildings were erected in the city woodyard 
and all the administration, registration and 
issuance of relief was carried on here, by a 
temporary staff numbering forty-five. The 
wood was brought from the city’s own wood 
camps. Every unemployed man had to reg- 
ister at the city woodyard, and be a bona fide 
resident, which meant that if a married man, 
he must have resided in the city for the 
immediately preceding twelve months, and if 
a single man for twelve out of the preceding 
thirty-six months. During the winter married 
men were not required to work, but from 
April 15 they were required to do two days’ 
free work, every eight weeks. They were 
given car tickets to and from work. Home 
investigation followed and relief was distrib- 
uted according to a budget, but the relief 
permit was renewable every eight days. 
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Water, light, and even current rent were 
carried if the emergency in each case so 
demanded. Current rent was assumed only 
where rent was two months in arreas. Every 
married man was required to sign a statement 
to accept work offered at the current minimum 
wage. The relief order was in the form of an 
order for a specified amount for a list of 
specified items which would be honoured by 
any merchant in the city who had agreed to 
provide these items at a price set by public 
tender. Clothing was provided on order of 
a school board officer. A doctor was kept 
at the relief office and in case of sickness, 
drugs, medical and nursing service provided. 


Winnineg is described as the first large city 
in Canada to attempt to have men work out 
the value of relief given, but Saskatoon may 
also advance this claim. 


The report describes work for single men 
was provided in 1930-31 on a drainage ditch 
in return for maintenance and also in the 
city woodyards, each man being required to 
put in ten days’ work. They were given meal 
tickets for three meals daily at 20 cents a 
meal, at any restaurant they chose, and bed 
tickets at 25 cents a night. On April 13, 1931, 
the number of meals for single men was re- 
duced to two per day, and those not in board- 
ing houses were fed at two large special din- 
ing halls. Boots, mitts, underwear and other 
clothing were furnished as required. Sleep- 
ing accommodation for 300 men and recrea- 
tion rooms were arranged at the Dominion 
Immigration halls. Here literature and writ- 
ing materials were provided. Each man was 
required to report at the woodyard weekly 
for the following week’s supply. Only the 
registered single men were used in the wood 
camps, where $1.50 was paid per cord of wood 
cut. 

From October 1, 1930, to July 31, 1931, un- 
der the Provincial Commission, no less than 
$2,600,000 was spent on providing 356,342 
man days’ work, on special works (each man 
received an average of 10-68 days’ work). 
Direct relief to 14,015 cases, involving 43,823 
persons required $1,573,933.66 in the same 
period. By December, 1931, relief expendi- 
ture in Winnipeg had mounted roughly to 
$300,000 per month, with the load showing 
little diminution, but some anticipation that 
March would record a recession. The slightly 
higher price of wheat was making for a better 
spirit in the province. 

In 1931 an interesting development was the 
founding of a branch of “Good Will Indus- 
tries "—a type of service and salvage shop, 
known to United States agencies, by Grace 


Church, Winnipeg. Here partial employment 
will be provided from private funds. 

Voluntary effort became organized with 
the formation of the Greater Winnipeg Wel- 
fare Association, formed in October and No- 
vember, 1931, with the purpose of co-ordinat- 
ing the activities of agencies already in the 
field. 

“There would seem,” the report concludes, 
“to be reasonable evidence for anticipating 
that out of the cost and experience of this 
period, Winnipeg will emerge with the struc- 
ture of her family welfare and relief services 
greatly strengthened.” 


Other Cities 


The report describes also the methods of 
relief that are being followed in the following 
cities: Ottawa, Hamilton, Quebec City, Re- 
gina, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Calgary, Medi- 
cine Hat, Lethbridge, Victoria, Sydney, Hali- 
fax, New Glasgow, Saint John, Moncton, 
Fredericton, Oshawa, Brantford, Kitchener, 
Sault Ste. Marie. 





The Edmonton local unit of the Women’s 
Canadian Labour Council adopted a resolution 
on February 15, in favour of the enactment 
by the Dominion Parliament of a measure 
providing for the adoption of a system of 
State medicine in Canada. The preamble to 
the resolution declares the present hospital 
system to be wasteful and inadequate; that 
it lacks proper organization and fails to pro- 
vide proper services to all sections both of the 
urban and of the rural population; that the 
present depression has created a health prob- 
lem unprecedented in the history of the coun- 
try, with doctors and hospitals unable, under 
the existing system, to collect their fees; and 
that much suffering and death have resulted 
from delays, especially in maternity cases and 
surgical operations, owing to the patient’s 
inability to pay. 





A delegation from the United Farmers of 
Ontario recently called the attention of the 
provincial government to conditions in the 
milk industry in the Province. They stated 
that producers were asked to accept and con- 
sumers to pay prices in order to pay interest 
in capital that was not originally invested 
and was created for.the purpose of exploiting 
the producer and consumers. The organiza- 
tion demanded that the government take im- 
mediate drastic action to protect the people 
by reducing the interest on mortgages and 
making it impossible for farmers to be driven 
from their farms by sheriffs. 
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WISCONSIN ADOPTS FIRST UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT IN 


UNITED 


HE State of Wisconsin recently adopted 

an Act relating to Unemployment Re- 
serves and Compensation, which is stated to 
be the first act to be passed in tre United 
States making provision for unemployment 
insurance. The Act provides that, with cer- 
tain exceptions, employers of ten or more 
workers must build up unemployment reserves 
to be distributed to their employees when 
work fails. Reserves must be built up and 
payments made entirely by the employer. 
Workers may co-operate to increase unem- 
ployment benefits; but they are not obliged 
to meet any part of this basic payment. 

Unemployment payments are made for not 
more than ten weeks in a year, and the high- 
est payment is $10 a week, and the lowest $5. 
Between these figures, payments are made on 
the basis of 50 per cent of the wages earned 
by the laid-off worker. If the worker received 
wages of $10 or less a week while working, his 
unemployment payments are $5 a week; from 
that up to $20 a week, he gets 50 per cent of 
his wage; but he cannot get more than $10. 
The total benefit he receives from the present 
law ranges therefore between $50 and $100 a 
year. A worker is not paid unemployment 
benefits while on strike, but the law provides 
that no employee shall forfeit his right by re- 
fusing to act as a strikebreaker, or by refusing 
employment which tends “to depress wages 
and working conditions.” 

Employers may escape coming under the 
law by establishing satisfactory unemployment 
reserves and payments of their own If by 
June 1, 1933, employers of 175,000 Wisconsin 
workers have adopted voluntary unemploy- 
ment benefits as good as those provided in the 
law, the measure will not go into effect. Fur- 
ther, employers who guarantee 45 weeks’ work 
a year and 26 hours a week are cxempted 
from the compulsory provisions of the law. 
This provision is designed to encourage the 
stabilization of employment. 

The preamble to the Act declares as fol- 
lows :— 

“(1) Unemployment in Wisconsin has be- 
come an urgent public problem, gravely af- 
fecting the health, morals and welfare of the 
people of this state. The burden of irregular 
employment now falls directly and with crush- 
ing force on the unemployed worker and his 
family, and results also in an excessive drain 
on agencies for private charity and for public 
relief. The decreased and irregular purchasing 
power of wage earners in turn vitally affects 
the livelihood of farmers, merchants ard manu- 
facturers, results in a decreased demand for 


STATES 


their products, and thus tends partially to 
paralyse the economic life of the entire state. 
In good times and in bad times unemployment 
is a heavy social cost, now paid mainly by 
wage earners. Industrial and business units in 
Wisconsin should pay at least a part of this 
social cost, caused by their own irregular oper- 
ations. To assure somewhat steadier work 
and wages to its own employees, a company 
can reasonably be required to build up a lim- 
ited reserve for unemployment, and out of this 
to pay unemployment benefits to its workers, 
based on their wages and lengths of service. 


“(2) The economic burdens resuiting from 
unemployment should not only be shared 
more fairly, but should also be decreased and 
prevented as far as pcssible. A sound system 
of unemployment reserves, contribwtions and 
benefits should induce and _ reward steady 
operations by each employer, since he is in a 
better position than any other agency to share 
in and to reduce the social costs of his own 
irregular employment. Employers and em- 
ployees throughout the state should co-operate, 
in advisory committees under government 
supervision, to promote and- encourage the 
steadiest possible employment. A more ade- 
quate system of free employment offices 
should be provided, at the expense of employ- 
ers, to place workers more efficiently and to 
shorten the periods between jobs. Education 
and re-training of workers during their unem- 
ployment should be encouraged. Govern- 
mental construction providing emergency relief 
through work and wages should be stimulated. 


“(3) A gradual and constructive solution of 
the unemployment problem along these lines 
has become an imperative public need.” 





An Economie Council in Denmark 


On January 7 the Danish Government 
decided to set up an Economic Council. 
This council, which is to work directly under 
the Prime Minister, can be convened to dis- 
cuss any questions that may arise out of the 
prevailing economic situation, with special 
reference to matters that may affect the 
national currency. The membership of the 
Council will include representatives of em- 
ployers, trade unions, co-operative organiza- 
tions, economists, etc., as well as various high 
officials. Members of the Government will 
have the right to attend meetings of the 
Council with a view to laying questions before 
it and taking part in the discussions. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JANUARY, 1932 


ee following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on February 1 was 7,766, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 819,175 
persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 


January was 1,849, having an aggregate 
membership of 187,891 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number 
of unemployed workers refers only to organ- 
ized labour, definite figures not being available 
as to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 68 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of February, 1932, as reported 
by Employers 


Employment at the beginning of February, 
as on the same date in 1931, showed a de- 
crease, according to data tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,766 
firms whose payrolls aggregated 819,175 per- 
sons, compared with 837,312 on January i; 
The index, based on the 1926 average as 100, 
declined from 91-6 in the preceding month to 
89-7 on Febrnary 1, while on the same date in 
1931, 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 
- 1923, 1922 and 1921, it was 100-7, 111-6. 110°5, 
102-0, 96-6, 91°8, 87-1, 91-7, 90-6, 79-9 and 
and 91-2, respectively. Employment was 
thus at a lower level than at the beginning 
of February in most years of the record. 

Important recovery was shown in manufac- 
turing, especially of textile, iron and steel, 
leather, rubber and lumber products. On the 
other hand, decided declines (largely seasonal 
in character) were noted in construction, es- 
pecially in highway work, and in trade, trans- 
portation and mining. The losses in construc- 
tion were unusually large, as the 1931 unem- 
ployment relief programs in some provinces 
advanced towards their completion and in 
others were retarded by unfavourable weather 
conditions. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Reductions were recorded in all provinces, 
those in the Maritime Provinces being most 
pronounced, 


Maritime Provinces—Construction reported 
especially heavy losses in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, but decreases were also indicated in 


logging, mining, communications and trade; 
the reductions in bush operations were partly 
due to unfavourable weather conditions. On 
the other hand, improvement was shown in 
manufacturing, particularly in lumber and 
metal factories. Statistics were received from 
563 firms, employing 68,655 workers, compared 
with 76,419 at the beginning of January. A 
rather smaller falling-off had been recorded on 
the same date in 1931, when the level of em- 
ployment was higher. 


Quebec. — Increases in manufacturing 
(notably of textile, rubber, leather, iron and 
steel and pulp and paper products), and in 
logging were offset by declines in mining, 
transportation, trade and construction. The 
working forces of the 1,883 cooperating em- 
ployers aggregated 230,598 persons, as against 
931,739 in their last report. A decrease had 
also been noted on February 1, 1931, but the 
index was then higher. 


Ontario—Considerable gains were made in 
manufacturing, chiefly in the iron and steel, 
textile, leather and lumber divisions; commu- 
nications and logging also reported heightened 
activity, while there were large seasonal re- 
ductions in trade, transportation and construc- 
tion, and mining was also slacker. According 
to data received from 3,511 firms, their staffs 
declined from 350,788 at the beginning of 
January, to 346,736 on the date under re- 
view. General improvement had been indi- 
cated on February 1, 1931, when the volume 
of employment was greater than at the be- 
ginning of February of the present year. 
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Prairie Provinces—The decrease in person- 
nel reported by the firms making returns at 
the beginning of February was on a much 
smaller scale than that noted on the same 
date last year, the workers released number- 
ing less than a third of those laid off on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1931. The index was, however, lower 
than in the winter of last year. Statements 
were tabulated from 1,117 employers, whose 
staffs declined by 2,121 persons to 111,184 on 
the date under review. Logging was more 
active, and railway construction also showed 
some improvement; manufacturing reported 
little general change, while transportation and 
trade were seasonally inactive. 


Employment by Cities 

The trend of employment was downward in 
Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Wind- 
sor and the adjacent Border Cities, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver, while in Quebec city a slightly 
favourable tendency was in evidence. 

Montreal—Manufactures showed consider- 
able recovery, especially in the footwear, iron 
and steel and textile groups, but large seasonal 
losses were indicated in trade and building 
construction. On the whole, there was a small 
decrease in Montreal, according to the data 
received from 1,037 firms employing 127,877 
workers. A gain had been recorded on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1931, when the index was higher. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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British Columbia.—There was a contraction 
in employment on February 1; this took place 
mainly in construction, but manufacturing, 
logging, mining, communications, services and 
retail trade also showed a falling-off. The 
working forces of the 742 reporting firms ag- 
gregated 62,502, a decrease of 2,559 persons as 
compared with their staffs in the preceding 
month. A small reduction had been indicated 
on February 1, 1931, and the index was then 
many points higher. 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 
42727—6 


Quebec—Returns tabulated from 134 em- 
ployers in Quebec city showed that they had 
slightly increased their staffs to 12,075 persons 
at the beginning of February, the index rising 
from 100-8 on January 1 to 100-9 on the date 
under review. Manufacturers reported im- 
provement, chiefly in boot and shoe factories, 
but trade was seasonally dull. The index was 
lower than on the corresponding date last year, 
although employment had then shown a re- 
duction. 


Toronto—Heavy seasonal losses took place 
in trade, and transportation was also slacker, 
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but there were important gains in manufac- 
turing, especially of textile and iron and steel 
products. The result was a decrease of 2,278 
in the number employed by the 1,149 co- 
operating firms, who had 115,242 employees. 
A smaller decrease had been indicated on Feb- 
ruary 1 a year ago, and the level of employ- 
ment was then higher than on the date under 
review. 


Ottawa—There were moderate declines in 
manufacturing, transportation, construction 
and trade in Ottawa; 161 employers had 13,221 
workers, or 522 fewer than on January 1. Em- 
ployment was in smaller volume than at the 
beginning of February, 1931, the tendency 
then having been favourable. 


Hamilton. — Employment in Hamilton 
showed a decrease, mainly in construction and 
trade, in which the losses were of a seasonal 
character; manufacturing establishments re- 
ported no general change. Statistics were 
tabulated from 239 firms employing 28,579 
persons, compared with 28,941 in the preced- 
ing month. The index was many points lower 
than on February 1 a year ago, when im- 
provement had been reported. 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities — 
Considerable recovery was indicated in auto- 
mobile factories, but the completion of cer- 
tain construction works undertaken for the 
relief of unemployment resulted in the release 
of a large number of workers, so that, on the 


Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight” in Table I shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste L—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100). 
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whole, there was a reduction in employment 
in the Border Cities. The 138 co-operating 
firms reported 10,458 workers, as against 10,668 
on January 1. Activity was not so great as 
on the same date in 1931, when gains had 
been noted. 


Winnipeg—The number employed in Win- 
nipeg showed a contraction, mainly in con- 
struction and transportation. Returns were 
compiled from 375 firms with 37,682 employees, 
compared with 38,420 in the preceding month. 
Employment was not so active as at the be- 
ginning of February last year, although cur- 
tailment had then also been indicated. 


Vancouver—The manufacturing, construc- 
tion and trade groups reported reduced em- 
ployment, but transportation was brisker. 
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The 318 reporting firms employed 27,797 per- 
sons, as against 28,254 on January 1. The in- 
dex was lower than on the same date in 1981, 
when improvement had been reported. 

Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table II. 


Manufacturing 


The revival in factory employment was not 
so marked as on February 1, 1931, when the 
index was higher than on the date under re- 
view. Statements were tabulated from 4,756 
manufacturers employing 423,913 operatives, 
compared with 414,931 in the preceding month. 
The most noteworthy recovery took place in 
the iron and steel and textile industries; with- 
in the former group, the automobile, crude, 
rolled and forged, agricultural implement and 


Norge.—The “Relative Weight” in Table 2 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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113-4 106-1 96-8 108-4 
117-5 105-6 98-0 108-2 
121-8 109-8 97-3 101-9 
123-4 108-0 97-1 104-6 
123-4 103-9 98-8 106-9 
121-0 98-4 99-9 106-0 
122-8 97-6 98-1 106-0 
121-7 95-8 98-2 104-5 
124-5 96-1 96-4 99-7 
118-6 96-3 93-5 101-9 
112-7 94-0 93-2 98-3 
108-9 91-3 92-5 91-1 
104-5 90-2 89-6 90-1 
1-6 3-5 4-6 3-4 
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heating appliance divisions showed the largest 
advances, while in the latter, garment and 
personal furnishing, cotton, woollen and silk, 
knitting and headwear factories reported es- 
pecially pronounced improvement. The lum- 
ber, leather and rubber divisions also registered 
important gains, while there were losses in 
food, pulp and paper, electric current and 
some other plants. 


Animal Products—Edible—There was a fur- 
ther decline in employment in this group at 
the beginning of February; the reduction in- 
volved more workers than that noted on the 
. gorresponding date last year, and the index 
was then slightly higher. - Statements were 
tabulated from 195 firms employing 16,318 


workers, as compared with 16,818 in the pre- 
ceding month. Meat-preserving plants re- 
ported the greatest losses. 


Leather and Products—Employment in 
boot and shoe factories showed a large’ in- 
crease; the situation was more favourable than 
on the corresponding date of a year ago, when 
smaller gains had been noted. A combined 
working force of 17,309 persons reported by 
the 236 co-operating manufacturers, who had 
15,782 employees at the beginning of January. 


. Most of the advance took place in Quebec and 


Ontario. 

Lumber and Products—Improvement was 
indicated in sawmills and in furniture, con- 
tainer, vehicle and cther lumber-using fac- 


Nors.—The “Relative Weight” in Table 3 shows the proportion of employeesia the indicated industry to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review 


Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


Mining | Commun- 


Trans- Con- 


Services| Trade 
portation | struction : 


ications 


ee | el eee | eS eS 





— All in- Manu- | Logging 
dustries | facturing 

91-2 91-8 170-2 

79-9 79-0 111-0 

90-6 92-0 171-7 

91-7 91-9 175-1 

87-1 85-8 156-7 

91-8 93-0 145-5 

96-6 98-2 149-1 

102-0 102-3 169°5 

109-1 107-3 171-0 

110-5 112-8 178-3 

111-4 115-7 167-8 

110-4 116-5 83-1 

116-2 119-8 75°8 

122-2 121-2 92-7 

124-7 120°3 80-1 

127-8 121-6 74-0 

126-8 119-8 83-6 

125-6 120-2 117-1 

124-6 117-2 173°3 

119-1 112-8 212°3 

111-2 106-5 200-2 

111-6 110-2 209-8 

110-2 110-9 178-3 

107-8 111-3 87-6 

111-4 112-4 63-5 

116-5 113-6 90-0 

118-9 111-3 82-1 

118-8 110-2 61-5 

116-6 108-2 54-3 

116-2 107-8 70-8 

112-9 104-6 90-9 

108-5 100-6 106-5 

dan AGH, 1931 Se. occ sek 101-7 93-7 107-6 

POD . ca eee. os een 100-7 96-1 102-2 

Marg il 2153.) :80s0..008e: 100-2 97-6 82-7 

April] ce decbe eacas eb s 99-7 99-7 42-9 

aS 1 A OE SS LEER eh NSE 102-2 100-7 55-9 

UT Ey) ROR eee eee SD se 103-6 99-4 53-3 

SVR «ocd bx wasabi 103-8 97-2 38-5 

AD OWEN oo bE es waricteos 105-2 94-7 28-8 

Sept. (hs BPR acute 107-1 94-7 30-5 

Octee 15.5.5. PARR foued 103-9 91-8 42-2 

INO VOI sini coi Ri SE cuca 103-0 88-8 63°7 

DOCG 1 i... a RRB a cicmeckier 99-1 89-6 73:1 

Dante 1. 1032 BOR shod 91-6 83-9 68-7 

15K) 0). DOE ee | ee eke 89-7 85-9 68-5 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries, as at 

Webs, 151932. 0.M,..eienmienee 100-0 51-8 2-3 


100-2 89-9 93-5 61-4 78-7 91-8 
93-8 82-2 89-5 49-0 76-6 89-6 
106-0 82-9 93-7 52-8 77-2 93-0 
108-8 89-3 95-7 58-1 88-8 90-5 
97-4 92-4 90-9 60-3 89-2 93-5 
98-4 95-1 93-4 61-0 90-1 97-4 
104-0 99-1 95-4 67-6 95-9 102-2 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79:3 117-3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
119-5 123-8 117°5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 
104-1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130-8 124-0 
104°5 105-9 97-8 162-8 133-0 120-9 
105-6 105-8 97-8 176-8 134-8 120-5 
108-2 104-2 95-2 164-5 125-5 120-8 
107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 117°5 122-8 
107-5 100-5 93-5 128-8 116-1 125-6 
105-1 98-1 85-6 104-8 114-4 125-7 
102-4 97-3 83-4 90-4 112-1 117-2 

5:6 3-1 12-0 12-5 2°5 10-2 
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tories; 976 workers were taken on by the 762 Musical Instruments—There was a further 


firms making returns, who had 30,147 on their curtailment in employment in musical instru- 
staffs. This increase was smaller than that FO ie Re bf ohh addcebr thei 
registered at the beginning of February, 1931, 9 hee ds or aoe, ay Peay 
when employment was in greater volume. The rolls from 1,627 persons on January 1 to 1,583 


gans in Ontario were most extensive. on February 1. Larger contractions were 


Tasse IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 














Industries 1Relative | Feb. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1, Feb. 1, Feb. 1, Feb. 1, Feb. 1, 
weight 1932 1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 
Manufacturing..................... 51-8 85-9 83-9 96-1 110-2 112-8 102-3 98-2 
Animal] products-edible.............. 2-0 92-1 95-1 94-2 101-5 105-1 97-3 92-8 
Parand products. 9002... . 2. st 2 76-9 78-1 86-5 73-8 80-0 89-4 89-3 
Leather and products................ 2-1 86-2 78-7 77-7 93-0 92-3 106-4 104-9 
Boots and shoes, ... 2. « 065,000 «0, 1:5 93-1 83-4 79-6 94-7 DED - Ugh er ae Wists t hao 0.4 
Lumber and products............... 3-7 57-8 55-6 70-6 86-3 87-6 86-1 81-9 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-7 41-8 41-1 52-8 70-5 71-0 73°5 70-8 
OTHICUDOR eo tes Caner oe rae aise 9 91-0 85-2 104-8 118-0 121-9 113-3 102-8 
Other lumber products............ 1:1 80-4 77-2 96-8 109-0 111-6 105-2 101:3 
Musical instruments................. 2 59-7 58-0 51-0 72-0 102-5 97-8 99-6 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-1 91-1 94-7 95-9 101-6 97-2 92-1 92-4 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-5 88-8 89-9 97-4 109-6 109-6 107-7 101-1 
Pu IpiANd Paper ne. wiek evista: 2-7 73-4 76-1 85-0 102-4 104-7 107-8 99-1 
Paper productsi|, j.occs. -atlacek son - 9 93-4 91-7 96-6 109-5 110-4 105-3 101-2 
Printing and publishing............ 2-9 107-9 107-7 114-4 119-1 116-3 108-9 104-0 
Rubbenproducts.. (Me .a0s es. he 1:4 90-9 82-2 104-3 128-9 138-9 118-6 108-5 
Textile productenc!. Gss663 SER: 9-8 96-3 90-3 99-7 103-5 107-5 105-7 101-8 
hread, yarn and cloth........... 3-7 103-8 97-4 102-2 98-1 109-1 111-1 103-6 
Cotton yarn and cloth........ 1-9 79-4 77°4 83-7 86-6 104-5 106-5 105-0 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... +8 107-8 101-2 97-4 98-7 107-5 101-0 103-4 
Silk and silk goods.............. 7 344-5 325-0 316-5 251-5 ZOU OMa Hee ete rene one oat 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-0 106:1 103-3 104-9 110-0 110-7 99-6 101-2 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-1 88-8 81-4 98-3 106-0 102-3 101-1 100-4 
Other textile products............. 1-0 80-6 74-4 87-6 102-1 109-4 111-7 102-1 
Plant products, n.e.8................ 1-9 119-2 119-3 117-2 130-1 127-3 118-3 105-1 
UG BRGCO ee needa rea as 1-2 120-9 115-5 104-3 123-1 TZ Bw ive cccietede atalotoaece o-ereatoce 
Distilled and malt liquors......... °7 115-5 123-7 137-2 141-3 ISSESOHy AHO RE. See 
Wood distillates and extracts........ -1 97-9 99-5 120-8 198-3 151-0 138-9 102-9 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-1 110:3 110-6 114-2 120-8 112-8 108-5 100-7 
Clay, glass and stone products....... it 76-7 77-1 91-6 110-0 109-6 96-3 89-8 
Hlectriccurrepts is. sitinis. . dao ee 1-7 115-7 118-4 121-1 126-4 115-6 107-2 96-6 
Electrical apparatus................. 1-7 124-9 126-4 143-0 161-1 130-3 108-4 108-0 
Tron and steel products............. 11-6 73-4 70-7 93-0 115-5 126-5 101-7 99-8 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-0 67-4 59-2 102-5 129-5 134-7 108-6 99-6 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-1 81-8 86-9 105-0 129-0 127-1 114-1 104-4 
Agricultural implements........... 3 29-7 25-0 43-9 92-1 121-1 99-4 109-9 
Landi vehicles (ila M le eee 5-7 77:9 75-6 94-1 109-7 126-9 96-4 96-5 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-2 70-3 56-9 87-9 125-1 177-7 96-4 99-1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing. .. 3 68-0 60-9 97-8 135-6 105-2 99-0 114-5 
Heating appliances................ “4 68-9 61-8 79-0 104-9 118-5 91-7 92-2 
Iron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... 6 84:9 82-4 132-4 174-3 167-6 126-9 99-6 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
Giiéts.OG5; AGG. MKS, of 5 77-0 71-8 89-9 111-4 132-0 96-6 100-9 
Other iron and steel products...... 1:7 75-3 74:3 89-1 108-4 111-6 104-1 100-9 
Non-ferrous metal products. ......... 1-7 93-7 93 -6 115-7 133-9 128-0 113-9 104-4 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-4 115-0 117-3 121-5 145-1 126-1 102-8 96-6 
PURE COR IND on ok a a susie Sg ceed 5 104-0 98-4 104-3 105-8 108-9 95-8 103-3 
Hoggin goat 5 Beas eee, ee 2-3 68-5 68-7 102-2 209-8 178-3 169°5 149-1 
Mining. 2.20 aacttedslesek Shatek te: 5-6 102-4 105-1 111-6 123-0 117-8 113-2 104-0 
Coalk Rept cit Ieee aE 3-2 97-8 99-1 104-1 114-4 113-7 113-6 107-9 
Metallic ores VLG RT Ave hn 1-9 133-9 134-8 136-0 148-9 128-3 120-7 102-8 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 5 65-4 76-5 98-7 111-9 115-4 99-9 91-6 ° 
Communications.................... 3-1 97-3 98-1 106-6 120-7 110-9 100-9 99-1 
Telesraphal secs. 3it SNe. 6 97-5 98-7 102-8 116-8 108-1 98-1 95-5 
TeleD RON OS SiG « acste- 0 afk lepboxs 6 ctansiers 2-5 97-3 98-0 107-5 121-8 111-7 101-7 100-3 
ET RES ON UACIUNE ee Se ots sence ae ce 12-0 83-4 85-6 94-0 98-2 101-6 98-8 95-4 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-8 110-9 112-4 118-6 122-8 114-4 105-6 97-8 
SLBA MINEAT WAVA 2, pitetid sah crcisrstesarais 7°8 79°7 82-5 91-5 97-3 102-6 101-7 98-3 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-4 67-8 68-0 75-4 70-7 78-6 73°5 77-1 
Construction and Maintenance..... 12-5 90-4 104-8 104-5 88-0 79-3 75-6 67-6 
Burlding. Its. Sve 2-8 59-1 64-3 91-0 114-9 93-0 84-6 82-9 
Highways, 20) sdasey . Pts sssssy - 6-8 160-0 197-1 149-8 55-9 43-0 54-0 30-3 
RaWAY 2. <canny seeaet as 2-9 60-2 63-7 80-9 75-5 79-9 74-9 68-9 
MenriersiOu W. S03..00 Vaio... 2-5 112-1 114-4 122-2 125-2 117-3 105-8 95-9 
Hotels and restaurants 1-2 105-4 107-7 121-4 125-9 113-2 99-6 92-0 
PrOMemIOURN cn, . Wet seas oa et 3 128-4 128-2 128-7 120-4 118-5 113-8 96-6 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 1-0 117-3 120-6 121-5 125-6 123-4 112-0 101-4 
RRA OR en, rte ahah eter 10-2 117-2 125-7 123-1 124-6 119-7 110-0 102-2 
PASI... . Pade de on Preece te: 7-5 123-7 135-4 128-7 129-7 124-5 112-5 103-7 
Wholesale........,...+ sect eee» 2-7 102-5 103-9 110-8 113-0 109-4 105-3 99-2 
ASL Snaduistries ie... sos. ket ces. oe. 100-0 89-7 91-6 100-7 111-6 110-5 102-0 96-6 


IThe ‘‘Relative Weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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noted on February 1, 1931, and the index num- 
ber then was lower. 


Plant Products, Edible—There was a con- 
siderable decline in the vegetable food group, 
according to the 394 reporting establishments, 
which employed 25,987 workers compared with 
26,995 in the preceding month. Canneries 
showed further seasonal losses, and flour and 
cereal, sugar and syrup and chocolate and con- 
fectionery factories also released employees. 
Little general change had been reported on 
February 1 last year, and the index was then 
a few points higher. 


Pulp and Paper.—Contractions were indi- 
cated in pulp and paper mills, while paper 
product factories were rather busier. The in- 
dex was lower than on February 1, 1931, when 
losses had also been recorded. Data were re- 
ceived from 551 employers of 53,522 workers, 
as against 54,216 at the beginnng of January. 
Most of the reduction took place in Ontario, 
while improvement was reported in Quebec. 


Rubber Products—A considerable increase 
was shown in rubber factories, 44 of which 
added 1,103 employees to their payrolls, bring- 
ing them to 11,579 at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary. Employment was not so brisk as on 
the same date in 1931, although the tendency 
was then downward. 





Textile Products—The advance in employ- 
ment in the co-operating factories was slightly 
larger than on February 1, 1931, but general 
activity then was rather greater than on the 
date under review. Silk, woollen, cotton, head- 
wear, garment and personal furnishing and 
hosiery and knitting establishments registered 
important increases in personnel. The work- 
ing force of the 784 co-operating firms aggre- 
gated 80.537 persons, as compared with 75,678 
in their last report. Ontario and Quebec 
showed noteworthy improvement. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Very 
little change, on the whole, was recorded in 
this division, in which employment was in 
rather greater volume than on February 1 of 
a year ago. Returns were tabulated from 152 
manufacturers with 15,446 employees. To- 
bacco works reported improvement, but this 
was offset by losses in the beverage group. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Statements 
were compiled from 143 firms in this group, 
whose staffs aggregated 8,162, as compared 
with 8,192 at the beginning of January. Em- 
ployment was not quite so active as in the 
winter of 1931. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—There was 
a further seasonal decrease in this group on 


the date under review, according to 172 manu- 
facturers, whose labour forces included 8,079 
workers, or 112 fewer than in the preceding 
month. Employment was slacker than on 
February 1, 1931, although larger losses were 
then indicated. 

Electric Current —Continued curtailment 
was reported in electric current plants at the 
beginning of February, when the 90 co-operat- 
ing manufacturers reported 14,129 employees, 
compared with 14,490 at the beginning of 
January. Activity was less than on February 
1 last year, when slightly greater declines had 
taken place. 

Electrical Appliances.—Employment in 
electrical appliance works showed a recession, 
and the situation was not so good as on the 
same date a year ago. Data were received 
from 84 establishments, employing 13,876 oper- 
atives, as against 14,037 on January 1, 1932. 


Tron and Steel Products—There were large 
increases in employment in iron and steel 
factories, the recovery being most noteworthy 
in automobiles and rolling mills, while the ag- 
ricultural implement, shipbuilding, heating ap- 
pliance and some othere groups were also 
busier. On the other hand, general plant ma- 
chinery factories were slacker. The improve- 
ment in Ontario was most pronounced, but 
the trend was generally upward, except in the 
Prairie Provinces. Statistics were tabulated 
from 763 firms, whose staffs stood at 95,564, 
compared with 92,101 on January 1. The index 
was lower than on the corresponding date last 
year, when greater advances had been indi- 
cated. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Lead, tin, 
zinc, copper and precious metal works re- 
corded heightened activity, but the smelting 
and refining group was slacker. The general 
gain was much less than on February 1, 1931, 
when the index was many points higher. The 
working forces of the 121 co-operating manu- 
facturers included 14,394 employees, or 63 
more than at the beginning of January. The 
increase took place largely in Ontario and the 
Maritime Provinces while in Quebec reduc- 
tions were noted. 

Mineral  Products—HBighty-six  estabiish- 
ments in the mineral products group reported 
11,251 workers, as compared with 11,428 in the 
preceding month. Activity on the whole, was 
less than in the winter of 1931, although 
greater curtailment had then been indicated. 


Logging 


Very little general change was recorded in 
logging, in which employment was slacker 


—_—. 
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than in most years of the record. Statements 
were received from 231 operators employing 
18,673 workers, as against 18,623 on January 
1. The trend of employment was downward 
in the Maritime Provinces and British Co- 
lumbia, while elsewhere movement was fav- 
ourable. 
Mining 

Coal and other non-metallic minerals 
afforded decreased employment, and metallic 
ore mines were also rather slacker. 
whole, there was a decline of 1,190 persons in 
the forces of the operators furnishing returns, 
who numbered 220. Their staffs aggregated 
46,052 employees, of whom 25,932 were engaged 
in the mining of coal, 15,727 in metallic ores 
and 4,393 in non-metallic minerals, other than 
coal. A slightly greater loss thad been indi- 
cated on February 1, 1931, when the index was 
several points higher than on the date under 
review. 

Communications 


The working force of the companies and 
branches reporting stood at 25,257 persons, 
compared with'25,463 in the preceding month, 
most of the reduction taking place on tele- 
phones. The number employed was not so 
great as on the same date in 1931, although 
the losses then recorded had been very much 
larger. 

Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—There was a 
downward trend in employment in this divi- 
sion on February 1, and the index was lower 
than in the winter of 1931. The 165 co- 
operating employers had 22,723 persons on 
their payrolls, or 285 less than in the preced- 
ing month. Quebec and Ontario registered 
most of the decline. 

Steam Railway—Seasonal contractions in- 
volving a smaller number of workers than on 
February 1 a year ago, were noted in steam 
railway operation, in which employment was 
at a lower level than on the same date of 
last year. Returns were compiled from 100 
companies and branches in this group, whose 
staffs aggregated 63,632 persons, as compared 
with 65,898 on January 1. There were large 
reductions in the Prairie Provinces and On- 
tario. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—Employment in 
water transportation showed a slight falling- 
off; 86 employers released 62 workers from 
their payrolls, bringing them to 11,791 on the 
date under review. 


Construction and Maintenance 
Building—Employment in building con- 
struction decreased on February 1, as is cus- 


On the’ 


tomary on that date. The index was lower 
than at the beginning of February of 1931. 
Statistics were received from 664 contractors, 
with 23,292 persons in their employ, as against 
25,525 on January 1. The greatest contrac- 
tions were in Quebec and Ontario. 
Highway—The number of persons em- 
ployed by 323 firms in the highway construc- 
tion and maintenance group was 55,603, or 
12.944 fewer than in the preceding month. 
The losses in the Maritime Provinces and 
Ontario were especially pronounced. Employ- 
ment in this group was in greater volume than 
on February 1 of any previous year on record, 
due to the public unemployment relief works 
undertaken throughout the Dominion. 
Railway—Considerable curtailment was 
noted in railway construction and main- 
tenance; improvement had been recorded on 
the same date in 1931, when the index was 
higher. Statements were tabulated from 35 
employers in this group, with 23,660 persons 
on their payrolls, as compared with 25,032 in 
the last report. Decreases in personnel were 
registered in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec 
and Ontario; in British Columbia practicaily 
no general change was reported, while there 
were increases in the Prairie Provinces. 


Services 


Employment in services was not so active 
as in the preceding month; 280 establish- 
ments had 20,672 employees, or 492 lower than 
on January 1. The index was lower than on 
February 1 of last year, when a smaller de- 
cline had been noted in this group. 


Trade 


Following the usual activity at the Christ- 
mas and holiday season, there was a consider- 
able falling-off in the number employed in 
trade on February 1. The losses were on a 
slightly smaller scale than those noted on the 
same date in 1931, but the index of employ- 
ment was then higher than on the date under 
review. The 839 trading establishments fur- 
nishing data reduced their payrolls from 
90,026 employees on January 1 to 83,907 at 
the beginning of February. There were gen- 
eral decreases, mainly in retail stores, but 
wholesalers were also slacker. 

Index number of employment by tables, 
economic areas, leading cities and industries 
are given in the accompanying tables. The 
eolumns headed “ Relative Weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area, or industry, is 
of the total number of employees reported 
in Canada by the firms making returns on 
February 1, 1982. 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of January, 1932 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are en 
gaged in work outside their own trades or 
who are idle due to illness are not considered 
as unemployed. Unions involved in industrial 
disputes are excluded from these tabulations. 
As the number of unions making returns varies 
from month to month with consequent varia- 
tion in the membership upon which the per- 
centage of unemployment is based, it should 
be understood that such figures have refer- 
ence only to the organizations reporting. 


ness in the building and construction trades 
of the province. In Manitoba and Alberta 
also employment declines on a moderate scale 
were noted, while recessions of lesser im- 
portance occurred among Ontario, Nova Scotia 
and British Columbia unions. On the other 
hand, Saskatchewan unions reported a slightly 
greater volume of activity than in December, 
and in Quebec the employment balance was 
favourable though the gain was nomina! only, 
quietness in the building trades in a large 
way offsetting the improvement reported by 
garment workers. Saskatchewan unions alone 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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The situation for local trade unions at the 
elose of January showed but slight change 
from December, 1931, conditions, the em- 
ployment tendency however being in an un- 
favourable direction. This was manifest by 
the returns tabulated for January from a total 
of 1,849 labour organizations, comprising a 
membership of 187,891 persons, 41,330 of whom 
were without employment on the last day 
of the month, a percentage of 22:0, in com- 
parison with 21-1 per cent of inactivity in 
December. Substantial increases in idleness 
were reported from January, 1931, when 16-0 
per cent of unemployment was indicated. Cur- 
tailment of activity of noteworthy propor- 
tions from December were reported by New 
Brunswick unions, chiefly attributable to slack- 
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reported employment advances from January, 
1931, which were, however, but fractional. De- 
cided curtailment of activity was noted in 
Quebec from January a year ago, manufac- 
turing, notably the garment trades, and build- 
ing and construction, being the chief factors 
in this adverse situation and reductions on a 
more moderate scale, though, noteworthy, 
were reported from the remaining provinces. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment in the largest city in each 
province, with the exception of Prince Ed- 
ward Island. Of these Saint John unions re- 
ported a large drop in the volume of work 
available from December, and declines of 
much lesser magnitude occurred among Win- 
nipeg, Halifax, Toronto and Vancouver unions. 
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On the other hand, Montreal, Regina and 
Edmonton unions reported somewhat height- 
ened activity from December. Montreal 
unions suffered severe losses in employment 
from January, 1931, and Vancouver, Saint 
John, Toronto and Edmonton unions also re- 
flected distinctly unfavourable conditions. In 
Winnipeg and Halifax the situation was also 
adverse, the contractions being of more 
moderate proportions. Regina unions alone 
reported a higher employment level from 
January a year ago, the improvement recorded 
being substantial. 

The chart accompanying this article traces 
the curve of unemployment from January, 
1926, to date, the projection im January was 
slightly upward from that of December, 1981, 
an evidence of a somewhat greater unemploy- 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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ment volume, and at the end of the month 
the curve rested at a point considerably above 
that indicated in January, 1931, when the situa- 
tion was more favourable than in the month 
reviewed. 


Manufacturing, particularly the garment 


trades, showed increased activity during Janu- 


ary from the previous month, the percentage 
for the group, as a whole, standing at 21-4 
in contrast with a percentage of 23-8 in De- 
cember. The January percentage was based 
on the returns received from a total of 492 
unions, with a membership aggregate of 51,- 
874 persons, 11,118 of whom were without 
employment on the last day of the month. 
Garment workers, though continuing to work 
at greatly reduced time, were afforded much 
better employment than in December, and 
improvement was noted also, by metal polish- 
ers, hat and cap workers, pulp and paper 
makers, cigar makers, and bakers and con- 
feationers. On the other hand, glass, wood 
and fur workers, and general labourers re- 
ported pronounced recessions of activity, with 
more moderate reductions among textile and 
carpet workers; while the situation for iron 
and steel workers, and printing tradesmen 
remained substantially the same as in the 
previous month. A large falling off in activity 
was manifest in the manufacturing industries 
from January, 1931, when 12-0 per cent of 
the members reported were idle, unemploy- 
ment in the garment trades being the most 


’ important feature in this adverse situation. 


The contractions for these tradesmen, while 
heavy, were augmented by noteworthy in- 
creases in idleness among iron and steel, wood, 
fur, hat and cap workers, general labourers, 
metal polishers, and printing tradesmen. Em- 
ployment for pulp and paper makers, on the 
contrary, showed marked improvement from 
January a year ago and noteworthy employ- 
ment expansion was registered by glass, and 
textile and carpet workers. 


Coal miners with 52 reporting unions in 
January, combining a membership of 19,577 
persons, indicated 12-3 per cent of idleness 
at the end of the morth contrasted with 10-0 
per cent in December and with 5-5 per cent 
in January, 1931. Nova Scotia, Alberta and 
British Columbia unions all participated in 
the downward employment movement shown, 
both from December and January, 1931, Al- 
berta unions in the former comparison re- 
porting the most appreciable decline, while 
in the latter unemployment for Nova Scotia 
miners accounted largely for the change. Short 
time continued prevalent, however, in both 
the eastern and western coal fields. 
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The building and construction trades were 
quieter during January than in the previous 
month, and remained quite slack on the 
whole, the percentage of unemployment stand- 
ing at 63-8 contrasted with 58-1 per cent of 
idleness in December For January reports 
were received from 260 unions of building 
tradesmen with 25,906 members, 16,530 of 
whom were without work on the last day 
of the month. Tile layers and lathers re- 
ported a higher level of activity than in De- 
cember, and minor gains were indicated by 
hod carriers and building labourers. In the 
remaining trades, however, less favourable 
conditions prevailed, carpenters and joiners 
particularly showing substantial employment 
curtailment, which was chiefly confined to the 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, the re- 
cessions in the other trades being on a some- 
what smaller scale. Compared with the situa- 
tion in the building trades during January, 
1931, when 46-2 per cent of the members re- 
ported were idle, hod carriers and building 
labourers alone reported advances in em- 
ployment during the month reviewed, while 
in the remaining trades the situation was de- 
cidedly unfavourable, 


Activity in the transportation industries was 
slightly curtailed during January from the 
preceding month, according to the reports 
tabulated from 787 unions, covering a mem- 
bership of 64,764 persons. Of these 8,537 or 
a percentage of 13-2 were idle on the last day 
of the month in contrast with 12-3 per cent 
in December. This employment decrease from 
December was totally accounted for by slack- 
ness among steam railway employees whose 
returns comprised over 81 per cent of the 
entire group membership reporting. Naviga- 
tion workers were afforded a greater volume 
of employment than in December, and slight 
improvement was manifest by teamsters and 
chauffeurs, and street and electric railway em- 
ployees. Steam railway employees and navi- 
gation workers both contributed a share to the 
unemployment increase shown from January, 
1931, when 11-0 per cent of idleness was re- 
corded in the transportation industries as a 
whole, while teamsters and chauffeurs, and 
street and electric railway employees reported 
fractional gains in activity. 

The 4 unions of retail clerks making re- 
turns in January with a total of 1.212 mem- 
bers, indicated 4°5 per cent of idleness at the 
close of the month, contrasted with percent- 
ages of 0-3 in December and 3-4 in January, 
1931. 


however, being slight. 


Civic employees with 72 unions combining a 
membership of 8,410 persons, in January re- 
ported 174 out of work, a percentage of 2-1 
contrasted with 2-3 per cent in December. 
No variation, however, was apparent from 
January, 1931, when the percentage of unem- 
ployment also stood at 2-1. 


The situation in the miscellaneous group of 
trades changed but slightly during January 
from the previous month, the tendeacy, how- 
ever, being unfavourable. For January re- 
ports were tabulated from 133 unions in the 
miscellaneous group of trades, with 5.807 mem- 
bers, 19-5 per cent of whom were idle on the 
last day of the month, as compared with 19-1 
per cent in December. Unclassifed workers 
reported contractions of activity of cver 3 per 
cent from December, and barbers, and theatre 
and stage emplcyees declines of lesser magni- 
tude. Nominally improved conditions, how- 
ever, were reported by hotel and restaurant 
employees, and stationary engineers and fire- 
men. A lower level of activity was indicated 
in the miscellaneous group of trades from 
January, 1931, when 18-3 per cent of the mem- 
bers reported were idle, most of the decline 
occurring among stationary engineers and fire- 
men, with minor contractions for theatre and 
stage employees and barbers. Unclassified 
workers and hotel and restaurant employees, 
however, were afforded a much beltcr employ- 
ment volume. 

Less work was available to fishermen dur- 
ing January than in either the previous month 
or January, 1931, the change from December, 
For the month re- 
viewed returns were tabulated from 2 unions 
of these workers, with 1,062 members, 230 or 
21-7 per cent of whom were idle on the last 
day of the month, compared with percentages 
of 20-2 in December, 1931, and 11-0 :n Janu- 
ary. 1931. 

Reports from 4 unions of lumber workers 
and loggers during January with a total of 
775 members, indicated 24:0 per cent of un- 
employment, in contrast with 20-6 per cent in 
December. Employment was, however, in 
greater prevalence than in January, 1931, when 
30°6 per cent of the members rercrted were 
idle. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
pleyed each year from 1919 to 1931 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for January of each year from 1919 
to 1929 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1930, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for January, 1932 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of January, 1932, as indicated 
by average daily placements effected, showed 
a decline of over 10 per cent from the preced- 
ing month and of nearly 41 per cent when a 
comparison was made with the records of 
January a year ago. All groups, except log- 
ging and farming, showed losses in the first 
comparison, the largest decline beimg in con- 
struction and maintenance. This group was 
responsible also for the marked decrease from 
January, 1931, although all other industries, 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


the curve of vacancies and of placements in 
relation to applications registered a sharp de- 
cline during the first half of January, but rose 
over four points during the latter half of the 
month. At the close of the period, however, 
each curve was at a level considerably below 
that recorded at the end of January a year ago. 
The ratio of vacancies to each 100 applica- 
tions was 52-6 and 56-9 during the first and 
the second half of January, 1932, in compari- 
son with ratios of 61-7 and 66-2 during the 
same periods of 1931. The ratios of place- 
ments to each 100 applications during the 
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except farming, also recorded fewer placements 
effected than in January a year ago. Reduc- 
tion of placements under highway construc- 
tion was due to the camps having obtained 
their full quota of men, while the gain in farm- 
ing was mainly attributable to additional per- 
sons sent out under the Unemployment and 
Farm Relief Act. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 19380, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, computations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be noted that 


§938 


1932 


periods under review were 51:0 and 55-6 as 
compared with 60-4 and 64:7 during the cor- 
responding month of 1931. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during January, 1932, was 
1,262, as compared with 1,418 during the pre- 
ceding month and with 2,123 in January a 
year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,31] as com- 
pared with 2,073 in December and with 3,310 
during January last year. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1932 











Vacancies Applicants Regular 
$$]  place- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Offices Reported| Unfilled | tered | Referred |i———————————_|_ placed same 
during |atendof| during to at end of | period 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1931 
Nova/Scotia), 837) SOO ok 587 17 693 619 233 338 1,071 92 
ELS xies: eR eee. «wets OE 276 8 381 260 53 207 744 40 
iNew: GIASZOW, .:.cs.0 et eee oe ot igs os 123 9 124 171 81 42 182 42 
SVAUNSY lk ws CR MEMA Ce eI E Es > 188 0 188 188 99 89 145 10 
New Brunswick..................... 598 2 740 594 226 367 770 153 
Wiiathantsnccc. cbekrtcor nce oe 4] 0 114 41 11 29 155 90 
(Moncton! yaad > Ree Eos, 05. 4. 3a8 245 1 245 242 148 94 109 31 
SEO He ON en ar ed ems are fs arc 312 1 381 311 67 244 506 32 
WMC EC ae Coan ac ene omnes 1,668 52 4,592 1,722 833 145 2,831 843 
IATHOSURT. See Rl neee, . SAEs 10 0 10 1b 2 32 2 
NS ELIE Se eM Aer nck OMEN Ss eee re 103 0 316 103 103 0 116 107 
NEONCECS eer Wey terete ster sit 421 33 2,579 479 326 16 1,978 269 
QOuUShees As I STIR... Re 331 12 1,064 805 199 115 473 204 
FROUY BEA a oo be Bock el srops scons 21 0 35 21 20 1 6 12 
BNErbOvOoOkOme tet ance tae neste 92 0 329 92 88 4 126 135 
ThreeiRry ersiacPA. tebe ee ee 90 4 233 212 85 7 100 114 
CO} i1 iS 9 eee ae ae 17,252 200 29,981 17,248 4,285 12,392 39,015 7,974 
COC Oe ee ee oo eee ee an 321 0 21 1 321 Ost erg crea” | oo sees 
Bellovalla. . hawule. ssaas ete. ae 136 0 158 136 98 y 291 31 
A SIREN THEN G0 iN ee SR ya 1,863 1 2,514 1,861 48 1,813 2,924 47 
Ceri SaaS BEET, Pete ee 9 8 233 64 36 8 941 22 
Coals vaciciht ay. pin's ee re 33 0 84 39 38 1 81 51 
INOLUEGANCES tse fas cicee been ae 200 9 254 191 187 4 101 Wy Rk Set a 
Mortowilliamins. . Al dg ecled copes = ae 722 0 908 722 656 66 245 96 
LE IYES | 0) 0 OR tps rig 1 Naas ee eee 537 10 803 541 35 507 1,201 43 
PTARIEONS. aati oak abel caked. ee 455 5 1,015 487 161 279 5, 265 194 
Kiiestons eek na lio aie. adeleteiew 2,008 16 2,144 2,009 103 1,906 2, 067 57 
ASSAF ARSC) reer Rees svat | Matome bite 1,067 1 1,461 1,065 52 1.0t3 798 45 
Fondant 9. hs. DEE 2,204 14 2,093 2,220 146 2,044 1, 532 78 
Nigsanal Hall shies overs ve Cry sheers 56 me 139 yf om 18 768 LY 
INOLCIIDAY. 6. Geteen tee cinco tee 77 0 254 80 65 15 231 73 
Oshaw ase. Teen) sae. heel 2,071 0 2,718 2,071 142 1,929 652 29 
Ottawawltaebs io; cee. . Los fe eS 470 28 1,355 570 307 112 1,364 308 
(POTMBrOKOs pac te ee ee cs 193 6 308 202 76 126 71 141 
Peterborough. thane... PaLOr ee 128 3 144 135 101 27 395 58 
ortvArt huis . teas a Ries we 561 0 274 409 408 1 2,308 1,080 
Sty Catharimess ecco. ec ae 134 2 247 132 88 36 2,023 
SteRhomasiers isckh. ete eS 320 3 473 318 20 298 971 157 
SETS SSA yee ee Tn 135 0 256 135 32 103 683 92 
Sault Ste. Mario: . socks... . eects 33 2 575 31 9 16 158 129 
Stratiord sanyo ais Pas noes. 92 0 109 92 62 29 608 142 
SCLIN Yeeeah aka is. ous Misicdecs cusses’ 8i 3 670 63 37 26 607 85 
EMTS sy AM eos vee «i.e 96 0 196 91 71 20 356 117 
HRoronto slev....catd.s des... deere «othe 2,797 102 9,629 2,858 842 1,696 9,525 4,670 
Windsor SOPs 8 SS As OS aR eee 393 15 646 348 107 241 2,759 135 
Manitoba. 9.2%. Soe a Be 4,010 13 5,565 4,196 2,432 1,742 17,505 980 
Brand ones weve. . Heelan eereboer 381 7 463 370 113 257 786 38 
TDG ruler we ates ates arcs coca 57 0 72 56 40 16 174 18 
iPortageila Prairiess). ieee, Oe oe 15 0 14 14 14 0 OM ote es 
PAWANTD CR, . ene cE o.<,. era ban mera vcchad 3, 557 6 5,016 3,755 2,265 1,469 16,545 924 
SaskaveRewanl....6ses eco. Gees aon cs 2,189 429 2,210 1,890 1,193 687 3, 049 1,056 
HB St@Viarll Ree. Ld Se soho seee . eae ee 124 10 142 115 33 82 94 21 
MOOS6J aw, #5 atanke nocnpt ender tea: 610 124 536 534 218 815 817 80 
INorehvBattetord sac... secre es coe 64 6 94 60 37 23 64 26 
PrincerAlbertic: 28. Pee Se. 186 13 186 172 146 26 156 218 
HR ECIN Ae oe c= 52's ss sg Attias Pee 464 186 574 362 296 66 620 252 
Saskatoon. os cscs. ee eee oes 362 0 352 377 293 75 886 - 318 
SwattiC@urrent 3814). sec weer... | 84 4 133 79 48 OL 322 33 
Weyburn inch his. sce hebors ho. tees 87 32 52 44 37 7 38 25 
MOTISCON ka Aa Police ee See Ban ice oe ake 208 54 141 147 85 62 52 83 
Alberta... 208)... nt OMe. Ge 3,527 9 6, 662 3,547 1,459 2,075 11,354 25162 
Cale arvens ce csi tn esitene? «cease « 1,004 3 oo ltl 1,010 958 2 6, 037 1,552 
Drumheller. a. cA: eoseieh ce Gees ee 75 0 233 74 50 24 195 6 
Fedimonton, . Mees), Weel Oe al. 1,399 5 1,843 1,412 385 1,014 4,284 463 
Leth pridees cunt «nek cess aad: 865 1 1,021 867 29 838 385 32 
Medicine Hatie..... a. aeiee. ¢teeen. 184 0 388 184 37 147 453 47 
British Columbia.................... 25307 5 7,012 25090 1,411 903 6,941 659 
CPA PLOOK tee Ce ee a as 0 3 0 5 177 28 
HR AIMOODS esas 2 twee eee me ee 31 1 178 33 13 17 42 26 
Nanaimo: ss dattisy, sca buses . noes 409 0 998 407 117 290 859 3 
Nelson, , Ske! Fp. act tte. eee cd 12 0 68 12 4 384 68 
New Westminster 112 0 156 110 67 43 85 9 
MBONGICLOM ta on Aracte cHtct: shaia% es, Ine 65 1 109 64 8 55 344 14 
Prince George 12 0 146 12 12 0 114 ‘/ 
Prince Rupert 1 0 43 1 0 1 268 68 
RE Veislo Gi a her soreiak ee: cited ae cies 16 0 62 18 2 16 1 1 
VSNCOMUCE, Ser oceans ee Seas. oe 753 3 4,264 837 570 195 3,469 349 
WEEDON... AFIT)... OR RA. SI 169 0 185 169 14 LSS BAL oO ee oe 
WiCTOr ist. fo (ey ve cr a ae ee Sa PP? 0 1,030 722 604 118 1,180 86 
Canadas. tre es. eee 31,538 757 57, 755 32, 206 12,072 18,649 82,536 13, 932* 
Migmh. .:. SSIS. SEES Heh. eS. 25,654 360 46,420 25,512 9,124 16,316 73,576 10,846 
WONTON OS gored or yee eat 5,844 397 ifeop 6,694 2,948 2,300 8,960 3,086 





*13 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during Janu- 
ary, 1932, was 1,229, of which 483 were in regu- 
lar employment and 746 in work of cne week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 1,375 during the preceding 
month. Placements in January a year ago 
averaged 2,076 daily, consisting of 536 in regu- 
lar and 1,540 in casual employment. 

During the month of January, 1932, the of- 
fices of the Service referred 32,206 versons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 39,721 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 12,072, of which 2,124 were 
of men and 2,948 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 18,649. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 25,654 
for men and 5,884 for women, a total of 31,588, 
while applications for work numbered 57,755, 
of which 46,420 were from men and 11,385 
from women. _ 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada, each year, from January, 1922, 
to date :— 








Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

a) ne i bra ee 297,827 95.695 393,522 
G23 oie 0 BEEN ies ie a0 347, 165 115,387 462,552 
GOA. sR eiaieiie  staare oie 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
1925 3c amb cee wlate et 306, 804 106, 021 412,825 
TS2GAY 35 cee te oe conte 300, 226 109, 929 410, 155 
OH AN ec PASO IS 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
DS. bic roe ores 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
NG 2G) iin ene eldtarea ote 260. 747 137,620 398,367 
951 aes ey © 187.872 180, 807 368, 679 

QoEs 2 os AE nic celeb 175 632 295. °76 471,508 
1932 (1 month)... ... 12 072 18.649 30,721 


Nova Scoria 


There was a decline of over 32 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Nova Scotia during Janu- 
ary when compared with the preceding month, 
but a gain of 1 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year Place- 
ments declined nearly 32 per cent from De- 
cember, but were nearly 5 per cent in excess 
of January, 1931. Increased placements in 
construction and maintenance and transporta- 
tion were responsible for the gain over Janu- 
ary a year ago, offset in part by declines in 
all other groups. Of the latter, the only ap- 
preciable reduction in placements was in the 
services’ division. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were made dur- 
ing the month were: transportation, 30; con- 
struction and maintenance, 173; traae, 33; and 
services, 814, of which 224 were of household 
workers. During the month 152 men and 81 
women were placed in regular empioyment. 


New Brunswick 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during January, was nearly 17 per 
cent less than in the preceding month and 
nearly 38 per cent below the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements also were over 
16 per cent less than in December snd over 
37 per cent below January, 1931. The decline 
in placements from January of last year was 
almost entirely due to reduced placements in 
construction and maintenance and_ services, 
as the changes in other groups were nominal 
only. During the month, 166 placements were 
made under construction and miuintenance, 
and 392 in services. Of the latter, 305 were 
of household workers. Regular employment 
was found for 177 men and 49 women during 
the month. 


QUEBEC 


During January, employment offices in the 
province of Quebec received orders for about 
19 per cent less workers than both in the pre- 
ceding month and in the corresponding month 
last year. Placements, however, were about 
16 per cent less than in December and nearly 
9 per cent below January, 1931. The adverse 
change in placements, when compared with 
January last year, was due to reductions under 
logging and construction and maintenance. 
The declines in these groups, however, were 
largely offset by increased placements im ser- 
vices, manufacturing and trade. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 74; construction and maintenance, 
69; trade, 47; and services, 755, of which 642 
were of household workers.. There were 220 
men and 613 women placed in regular em- 
ployment during the month. 


ONTARIO 


Orders received at Ontario offices during 
January called for about 16 per cent less 
workers than in the preceding month and 
about 49 per cent less than during the corre- 
sponding month last year. There were corre- 
sponding declines in placements under both 
comparisons. A very large decrease in the 
number of placements under construction and 
maintenance, with smaller declines in services, 
trade, manufacturing and transportation ac- 
counted for the substantial decline from Janu- 
ary a year ago. Last year placements on 
relief work were very heavy during January, 
whereas this winter, work of this kind was 
provided two or three months earlier. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 
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facturing, 531; logging, 524; farming, 241; 
transportation, 43; construction and mainten- 
ance, 12,303; trade, 255; and services, 2,715, 


of which 1,693 were of household workers. 


There were 3,155 men and 1,130 women 
placed in regular employment during the 
month. 


MaAnrrosa 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during January, were nearly 7 per 
cent less than in the preceding month and 
nearly 47 per cent below the corresponding 
month last year. There was a decline of 
nearly 3 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with December and of over 44 per cent 
in comparison with January a year ago. AS 
in Ontario, largely reduced placements on re- 
lief work, due to the provision of this em- 
ployment earlier in the winter this year than 
last, accounted for the decline in placements 
from January, 1931. Declines were also re- 
corded in services and trade. These losses, 
however, were partly offset by gains in farm- 
ing, logging and manufacturing. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 73; logging, 336; farming, 599; con- 
struction and maintenance, 2,269; trade, 56; 
and services, 824, of which 668 were of house- 
hold workers. _ During the month 2,091 men 
and 341 women were placed in regular em- 
ployment. 


3 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a decline of over 25 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Saskatchewan during Janu- 
ary, when compared with the preceding month, 
and of nearly 32 per cent when compared with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments also were nearly 30 per cent lower than 
in December and nearly 41 per cent less than 
in January, 1931. Nearly all the reduction in 
placements from January of last year was due 
to relief work in highway construction being 
provided earlier during the present winter 
than last year. There was, however, a large 
decline in bush work, but this was offset by 
increased farm placements. Transportation 
and trade showed small gains, but in services 
and manufacturing fewer placements were 
recorded. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: logging, 49; farming, 598; trans- 
portation, 46; construction and maintenance, 
491; trade, 68; and services, 605, of which 445 
were of household workers. Regular place- 
ments numbered 851 of men and 342 of 
women. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during January, were nearly 8 per 
cent better than in the preceding month, but 
over 25 per cent less favourable than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a gain of over 8 per cent in placements 
when compared with December, but a decline 
of 25 per cent in comparison with January, 
1931. The decline in placements from Janu- 
ary of last year was mainly attributable to 
fewer workers being placed on relief work, 
this employment being provided in earlier 
months this winter than last. There were 
also fewer placements in logging, mining and 
manufacturing, but these declines were largely 
offset by gains in services and farming. Place- 
ments by industrial groups included: logging, 
139; farming, 194; construction and mainten- 
ance, 2,276; trade, 45; and services, 714, of 
which 352 were of household workers. There 
were 1,221 men and 288 women placed in 


regular employment during the month. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


During January, positions offered through 
employment offices in British Columbia were 
about 22 per cent less than in the preceding 
month and about 31 per cent below the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Similar reduc- 
tions were recorded in placements under both 
comparisons. Fewer placements were made in 
all industrial divisions than during January, 
1931. The only declines of importance, how- 
ever, were in construction and maintenance, 
logging, and services, and accounted for over 
90 per cent of the reduction for the province 
asa whole. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were made during the 
month were: manufacturing, 43; farming, 28; 
construction and maintenance, 1,652; trade 
30; and services, 516, of which 311 were of 
household workers. Regular employment was 
found for 1,257 men and 154 women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of January, 1932, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 12,072 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 3,726 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the im- 
mediate vicinity of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter 492 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 295 going to points within 
the same province as the despatching office 
and 197 to other provinces. The reduced 
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transportation rate, which is 2-7 cents per 
mile with a minimum fare of $4, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide ap- 
plicants at the Employment Service who may 
desire to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 

Ontario offices issued 173 reduced transport- 
ation rate certificates during January, 170 of 
which were to centres within the province. 
The majority of these were granted to bush- 
men, 142 proceeding to employment in the 
Fort William, Port Arthur, Sudbury, Tim- 
mins and Fort Frances zones on certificates 
received at offices in the first three cities 
named. From Sudbury in addition, 4 high- 
way rockmen were transferred to Kingston 
and two highway construction teamsters with- 
in its own zone, while Port Arthur despatched 
one shoemaker to North Bay and 3 miners 
to employment in the territory covered by 
the Port Arthur office. Destined to the Fort 
William zone also were 2 fishermen travelling 
on certificates secured at that zone office. The 
movement from North Bay comprised the 
transfer of 9 highway construction station 
men to Kingston, one hotel chef to Tim- 
mins and 2 highway construction workers 
within the North Bay zone. The 4 remaining 
provincial transfers were of miners conveyed 
from Cobalt to Sault Ste. Marie. Of the 
workers going outside the province one, a silk 
finisher, and one a card gilder, travelled to 
Montreal on certificates issued at Toronto, 
while to Winnipeg one foreman was conveyed 
from Niagara Falls. 

All transfers at the reduced rate in Mani- 
toba during January were effected by the 
Winnipeg office and numbered 216, 22 of 
which were provincial and 194 interprovincial. 
Of the latter, 188 were to the Port Arthur 
zone, and included 184 bushmen, 2 farm hands, 
one hotel general and one truck driver and 
mechanic. The 6 remaining transfers outside 
the province were of farm labour for Sas- 
katchewan rural areas. Provincially the 
Winnipeg office despatched one cook and one 


(4) Building Permits issued in 


There was a seasonal decline in the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities during 
January aS compared with the preceding 
month, and the total was also lower than in 
January, 1931; the co-operating municipalities 
reported permits for buildings estimated to 
cost $2,761,929, compared with $7,895,106 in 
December, 1931, and $8,401,456 in January of 
last year. There was, therefore, a reduction, 
of 65-0 per cent in the first and of 67-1 per 
cent in the second comparison. 


waitress to Dauphin, one hotel cook and one 
farm housekeeper to Brandon, and 13 farm 
hands, one farm domestic and 4 bushmen to 
employment within the Winnipeg zone. 


The movement of labour in Saskatchewan 
during January was entirely to provincial 
points and comprised the transfer of 19 
workers. From Saskatoon 38 bushmen, one 
farm hand and one farm housekeeper travelled 
to North Battleford, one bushman and one 
lumber worker to Prince Albert, one farm 
hand to Regina and 4 farm hands within the 
Saskatoon zone. To a point within its own 
zone Regina despatched 4 school teachers. In 
addition Weyburn received one hospital at- 
tendant from North Battleford, Swift Current 
one farm hand from Prince Albert, and Moose 
Jaw one farm housekeeper from Weyburn. 


Workers benefiting by the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate in Alberta 
during January were 82 in number, all of 
whom went to employment within the prov- 
ince. The Edmonton office was responsible 
for the transfer of 80 persons to centres with- 
in its own zone, including 39 bushworkers, 17 
farm hands, one farm domestic, 14 mine 
workers, 4 lumber workers, one highway con- 
struction foreman, 3 labourers, and one hotel 
waitress. The balance of this provincial move- 
ment originated at Calgary, from which 
centre one farm hand was transported to 
Medicine Hat and one farm hand to employ- 
ment within the Calgary zone. 


In British Columbia two persons took ad- 
vantage of the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate in January. These, a 
carpenter and a farm hand, secured certificates 
at Vancouver for transportation to Penticton. 

Of the 492 persons who were carried at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during January 310 travelled by the 
Canadian National Railways, 174 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 5 by the Témis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway and 3 
by the Northern Alberta Railway. 


Canada during January, 1932 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statements, 
showing that they had granted over 300 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at about $1,200,000, 
and nearly 800 permits for other buildings es- 
timated to cost approximately $1,300,000, while 
an engineering project, valued at $45,654, was 
reported in Brantford. In December, author- 
ity was granted for the erection of some 400 
dwellings and 1,800 other buildings, estimated 
to cost approximately $4,000,000 and $3,000,000 
respectively. 
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Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia reported in- 
creases in the value of the building authorized 
during January as compared with December, 
1931, the gain of $87,343 or 97.8 per cent, in 
Alberta and of $95,603, or 34-1 per cent, in 
British Columbia being most noteworthy. Of 
the declines elsewhere recorded, that of 
$2,813,551, or 72:8 per cent., in Ontario was 
greatest. 


As compared with January, 1931, there were 
increases of 55:3 per cent and 4:3 per cent in 
Nova Scotia and Alberta, respectively. Re- 
ductions were reported in the remaining prov- 
inces, that of $2,942,421 or 73°6 per cent in 
Ontario being most pronounced. 


In Montreal and Toronto, there were de- 
creases in the value of the building permits 
granted as compared with both the preceding 
month and the same month of last year, while 
in Winnipeg and Vancouver, the January total 
was higher than in December, but lower than 
in January, 1931. The following cities reported 
increases in both comparisons—Sydney, Beile- 
ville, Port Arthur, St. Thomas and Lethbridge. 


Record for January in the Years 1920-1932.— 
The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 61 cities during Janu- 
ary of each year since 1920. Index numbers 
of wholesale prices of building materials in 


January of the same years are also given 
(1926 = 100). 








Indexes of 

wholesale 

Indexes prices of 

Value of of value building 
Year permits | of permits |materials in 

issued in issued in January 

January January (1926 
(1926=100)} average 
=100) 
$ 

195252), teeter. oe ee. ee 2,761,929 58-5 79-5 
TGR vexcheltam: Sremeiale aie", 8,401, 456 178-0 84-1 
TUSU etic c ccigce nce ays 7,217,397 152-9 97-3 
1O2QN See ees. eS 8,416, 880 178-3 98-0 
ie a oe 7,716,587 163-5 95-2 
LOZ mo tadiee ec ete es 5,676, 537 120-3 96-3 
19262. oan eae. 4,719,534 100-0 102-3 
FU AA eh ae 5,447,270 115-4 101-9 
LP gst 3 abet Ladies ae 4,460,579 94-5 112-4 
O23 SPS ey... Bey: 4,139,498 87-7 109-8 
BEDS SA: eee 3,326,537 70-5 109-3 
LOZ, MS i ses Ree e hee 2,593, 564 53-0 143-0 
192054..079 aah Bees. 4,017,024 85-1 134-5 





The 1932 figure for January was lower than 
in most years of this record, but it should also 
be noted that the wholesale costs of building 
materials were lower in January than in the 
winter of any other year since 1920. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities in 

42727—7 


January, 1932, and December and January, 
1931. The 35 cities for which statistics are 
available since 1910 are indicated by asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS 


INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
AS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 

















Cities January, | December,| January, 
1932 1931 1931 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward ’d— 
Charlottetown...... 
Nova Scotia.......... 77,386 70,355 49,840 
Halifaxre ee reG 64, 786 70,305 44,840 
- New Glasgow...... Nil 50 5,000 
SOV GNGV..c.cccccmene. 12,600 Nil Nil 
New Brunswick..... 7,740 73315 80, 875 
Fredericton......... Nil Nil Nil 
SMONCtON. ce cece cee ¢ 1 360 Nil 
*Saint Johny. / sq: 7,740 6, 955 80,875 
Quehee.. o.oo ness ce 929,925 | 3,086,810 1,466, 442 
*Montreal—* Maison- 
MOUVO i bis «car. aha 865,360 | 2,982,690 1,028,570 
MOUCDCCr . Sattler. 34, 865 3,195 317,247 
Shawinigan Falls... Nil 500 Nil 
*Sherbrooke......... 16, 800 9,300 93, 900 
“Three Rivers....... 11, 600 9,000 26,725 
*Westmount......... 1,300 2,125 Nil 
Ontario.............. 1,053,121 | 3,866,672 3,995,542 
Belleville........... 2,50 Nil 200 
RDIANLIOFG. ote ence 46,064 55,958 71,137 
Chatham........./; 1,700 56,450 --, 2,300 
*Fort William....... 8,700 10, 200 14,000 
lt (OFT) SIE Ey 745 26, 862 7,350 
SOND ia sa., in ointainss be 4,075 10, 116 36,525 
*Fiaingitod.... 8. P.O 79,750 557,250 158,200 
*Kingston........... 13,37 19,277 14,800 
Kitchener. #000... 14, 803 22,394 72,550 
*Pondon 1.2 fee 69,380 50, 225 322, 650 
Niagara Falls....... 1,900 15,521 5,305 
SRAW Sue, ote 1,450 900 49,050 
*Ottawarcn Seam 82,690 96,810 40,400 
Owen Sound........ 3,500 4,500 il 
*Peterborough....... 800 200 7, 526 
*Port Arthur? ?.. ..2 3,950 2,970 925 
*Stratford........... 1,390 7,745 11,530 
*St. Catharines...... 21,250 22,527 4,458 
*St? Thomias' i. 2.20. 1,789 Nil ~ 880 
Sarniaped, 4 0! eves 1,825 14,522 9,525 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 1,145 9,825 1,158 
SPoroitows.. wie 540,696 | 2,630,181 2,613,694 
York and East 
York Townships. 132,059 164, 685 494,558 
Welland............ 300 6,150 14,990 
SVVAIMASOT sic sunsciscis co 10,950 66, 625 7,300 
East Windsor..... Nil 3, 556 500 
Riverside........ 1/ Nil Nil 
Sandwich......... Nil Nil 1,200 
Walkerville....... 8,000 Nil 17,000 
Woodstock......... 3,335 11,223 15, 782 
Manitoba............ 106,315 465,970 111,427 
‘Brandon! A.A Nil 225, 870 2 
St. Boniface........ F 1,315 163, 600 75 
eS VVAREID OS AY a creas, 105, 000 76,500 111,350 
Saskatchewan....... 34,490 27,978 431,709 
*Moose Jaw.......... Nil 150 179,051 
*“Reginawey, 2ey.e 30,390 25,728 34, 083 
*Saskatoon.......... 4,100 2,100 218,575 
Alberta............... 176, 651 89,308 169, 433 
MCalearwiisinl,.. mh. 43,851 57,700 93,428 
PHOTON LOR dewcadernie t 22,700 4,890 26,100 
Lethbridge........; 110,100 3,718 47,555 
Medicine Hat....... Nil 23,000 2,350 
British Columbia.... 376,301 280, 698 2,096,188 
Kamloops.......... 1,050 2,0 , 505 
Nanaimo..... Ris yg 3,926 24, 125 350 
*New Westminster. . 7,500 11,250 198,860 
Prince Rupert...... 2,835 1,235 2,940 
*Vancouver.......... 339,360 215, 900 1,797,550 
North Vancouver 4,060 2,800 11,765 
PeVICLOR Set. Sc. 17,570 23,368 78,218 
Total—61 cities.....}] 2,761,929 | 7,895,106 8,401,456 
*Total—35 cities.....] 2,485,184 7,359, 864 7,705,998 





1 Report not received. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary 
showing the employment situation during 
January, is reproduced below. The follow- 
ing report on unemployment conditions in the 
United States is based on the statistics pub- 
lished by the United States Department of 
Labour, showing the recent trend of employ- 
ment throughout the country. 


Great Britain 


The increase in unemployment which nor- 
mally occurs after Christmas was experienced 
in January, but a decline in employment also 
occurred in a number of industries not directly 
affected by the Christmas activity. 


Employment declined in building and con- 
tracting and in brick, tile and pipe manufac- 
ture, in coal mining, in iron and steel and 
metal goods manufacture, in general and elec- 
trical engineering, in the cotton, wool, hosiery 
and leather industries, in tailoring and dress- 
making, in the woodworking, printing, paper 
and distributive trades, and in road transport 
and shipping services. On the other hand there 
was a reduction in the numbers recorded as 
unemployed in the pottery, tinplate, boot and 
shoe, and hat and cap industries. 


The decline in employment was experienced 
in all divisions of the country, the heaviest de- 
cline occurring in Wales and the South of Eng- 
land. Employment was very slack in the 
latter area and very bad in all other areas, 
though in the North-Western Division and in 
Northern Ireland it was substantially better 
than at the corresponding time last year. 


Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,770,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at January 25, 
1932 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed), was 22:4, 
as compared with 20:9 at December 21, 1931, 
and with 21-5 at January 26, 1931. The per- 
centage wholly unemployed at January 25, 
1932, was 18-4, as compared with 17-7 at De- 
cember 21, 1931, while the percentage tem- 
porarily stopped was 4°0, as compared with 
3-2. For males alone, the percentage at Janu- 
ary 25, 1932, was 25-1, and for females 15-4; at 


December 21, 1931, the corresponding percent- 
ages were 23°2 and 15:0. 

At January 25, 1932, the number of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain was 2,131,298 wholly unem- 
ployed, 494,408 temporarily stopped, and 100,- 
705 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 2,728,411. This was 218,490 more 
than a month before, and 135,761 more than a 
year before. The total included 2,152,008 men, 
76,510 boys, 440,927 women and 58,966 girls. 

The 2,131,298 wholly unemployed included 
approximately 964,741 insured persons with 
claims for insurance benefits (consisting of 
those who (a) had paid at least 30 contribu- 
tions during the preceding two years, (b) had 
received less than 156 days’ benefit in their 
current benefit years, and (c) if 156 days’ bene- 
fit had become payable in a previous benefit 
year ending on or after November 12, 1931, 
had paid at least 10 contributions since the 
156th day of benefit); 834,256 insured persons 
with applications for transitional payments; 
201,871 insured persons not in receipt of in- 
surance benefit or transitional payments, and 
130,430 uninsured persons. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at January 25, 1982, 
was 2,793,676. 


United States 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U.S. Department of Labor reports the 
changes in employment and pay-roll totals in 
January, 1932, as compared with December, 
1931, based on returns made by 49,251 estab- 
lishments in 15 major industrial groups, hav- 
ing in January 4,362,503 employees, whose 
combined earnings in one week were $93,573,- 
892. The combined totals of these 15 groups 
show a decrease of 3-9 per cent in employ- 
ment and a decrease of 7°5 per cent in pay- 
roll totals. 

Fourteen of these industrial groups reported 
losses over the month interval in both em- 
ployment and earnings. In employment the 
decreases ranged from 01 per cent in the tele- 
phone and telegraph group to 20-6 per cent in 
the retail trade group. In pay-roll totals the 
losses ranged from 1-3 per cent in laundries 
to 21-6 per cent in anthracite mining. The 
remaining group, hotels, reported an increase 
in employment of 0:1 per cent and a decrease 
in earnings of 2:0 per cent. 

In a statement issued on February 19 in its 
official publication, the Monthly Survey of 
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Business, the American Federation of Labor 
presents the following summary of unemploy- 
ment conditions in the United States:— 
“Our own figures show that about 8,300,000 
persons were out of work at the first of Janu- 
ary; counting their families and those suffer- 
ing from part-time work and low wages, we 
estimate that well over 40,000,000 American 
citizens are living below minimum standards 
for health to-day. Some 3,000,000 families 
(12,000,000 persons) are in immediate need of 


relief. Only 1 to 1-5 million families are re- 
ceiving help from either public or private 
agencies (estimate of Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation) and the relief given averages only $4 
to $5 a week for a family of five—not even 
enough to buy adequate food. Welfare 
agencies are overwhelmed and admit that 
adequate relief is totally impossible. The 
majority of the unemployed are being sup- 
ported by relatives, friends, neighbours, drag- 
ging down the standards of the poor.” 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


‘TRE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the Lapour Gazerts, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1930. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April, 1930, issue 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 


(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 


(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

42727—724 


The Act was put into effect at once as 
respects contracts for construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition, both as to its pro- 
visions as to current and fair and reasonable 
rates of wages and as to the application of the 
eight-hour day. 

With respect to contracts for other classes 
of work, the Fair Wages Policy of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, (which has been in effect 
since 1900 and was expressed in an Order in 
Council adopted June 7, 1922, and amended 
April 9, 1924) requires that they must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the cur- 
rent wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requiring 
adherence to the current wage rates and work- 
ing hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above- 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
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three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any service performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect betwen the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 

It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government offices and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following Fair Wages Clause :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed, and if there 
be no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
ef life and property, or on due cause shown to 


-the standard rates of wages 


the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what’ are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wage rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payment remain in arrears; and (8) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim there- 
for may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, un- 
less the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opin- 
ion that Canadian labour is not available, or 
that other special circumstances exist which 
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render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do all 
in their power to see that the labour con- 
ditions are fully complied with and to report 
any apparent violations to the department 
with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at any reasonable time by any officer 
authorized by the Minister of Labour for this 
purpose, and that the premises shall be kept 
in sanitary condition. 

During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, those 
included under the “A” groups containing 
either fair wages schedules as shown below, or 
the General Fair Wages Clause above men- 
tioned, and those coming under the “B” 
group containing the Fair Wages Clause speci- 
fied in the “B” Conditions as given above:— 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBLIC Works 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of repairs, renewals, and chip- 
ping, scraping and painting the hull and hous- 
ing of Tug J. G. Witherbee, Government 
Champlain Dry Dock, Lauzon, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, George T. Davie & Sons, Lauzon, 
PQ. Date of contract, February 23, 1932. 
Amount of contract, $5,829. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 

















Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Pinters: 055: SOR ee. FS $0 60 8 
PUiStersthn Ase as. cutlets 0 50 

IRIVGUMOldErs... CAs <oc dc yess sees: 0 40 8 
ONICRULKOLS Me te eee eee 0 50 8 
EAR Oras. ES IN wheel sichare, ciors 0 50 8 
GEESE Schreck ete Meteo as heen 0 50 8 
Machinists.:.....0 % .scd0scesnansas 0 55 8 
Blacksmiths. . 89% 0... deciaeens ce 0 60 8 
Hlectrie*welderstie ee. 5. desk) ieee! 0 60 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Wood caulkers.. 69 outs cranaactht 0 50 8 
PE AINUCTS. es cate ce dacs ts erkee 0 45 8 
MUADOUTCTB Ed, och see aan Selenite « othe 0 35 8 
RUIEPOPE: Si, oe veoh he PPL Shis « duces EEE 0 50 8 
MUGATISGLOTS Piers cae cee 0 35 8 





Installation of electric wiring in the Drill 
Hall, Craig Street, Montreal, P.Q. Name of 


contractors, Canadian Comstock Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, February 
16, 1932. Amount of contract, $1,150. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 

RRL EEA A ED ORAS ASE NERC 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
er da, 
Hileceri clang ics Whistle «2achdiovw's Bd aware $0 75 ; 8 if 
Labourers 4A dtu. cto oes 0 40 8 
Drivers, horse and cart............ 0 60 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
Weamstersat Me Wee ths. .c Bevectcren. ot hexs 0 40 8 
Motor truck drivertt.. \.h500« 06 oes 0 45 8 





Installation of plumbing requirements in 
National Research Building, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractors, John Cofford Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, Feb. 8, 
1932. Amount of contract, $13,795. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Plumbers... chess te eke oe ie 1 05 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 00 8 
Wbabourerce: 2a0 ike eel ego ares etc 0 45 8 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 70 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 00 8 





Construction of pile bent and timber deck- 
ing wharf at Sumas, Fraser Valley District, 
B.C. Name of contractor, William M. Orr, 
Chilliwack, B.C. Date of contract, February 
2, 1932. Amount of contract, approximately 
$5,657.01. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Foreman (pile driver)...........+- $1 25 8 
JEEP COL er Gon oar Shite «ts cele 8 thoes. Ses 1 124 8 
Piledriver Manco ees 1 00 8 
BORMAN. Be ee ete. «oe ee 1 00 8 
BE n NECN OED AA Re oe ee ee 1 00 8 
SH AOVIAH es #,.. aes ee oe Cea eae 0 682 8 
Wharf, dock and bridge builders... 1 00 8 
CATON UOie eae Meee tee niesniin <a cares 1 00 8 
ADAM DOLIIERet.. c-kit. tele» cates 1 00 8 
ses DOULRES =. aoe s « abs creo ian’c.0 3 shee 0 50 8 


Reconstruction of a portion of the La Salle 
Causeway wharf, Kingston, Ont. Name of 
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contractors, Russell Construction Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, February 3, 
1932. Amount of contract, approximately 
$17,884.20. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
: per hour per day 
Pile driver engineer...............- $0 75 8 
Pile driver fireman.:.............- 0 50 8 
TSOORAMICH s 4.9.55 ie Peain.+ doin 2 ahuis sine 0 50 8 
IBOAGMION eo He th eo den ene sare 0 50 8 
IBTICKIAY CTsh. soc bes ee coe Sales wees oe 1 10 8 
Carpenters h... 2808: Tage ans «te ae 0 90 8 
Blacksmiths. 2 oh fides ates 0 60 8 
Ma Chimists 2h occ: «aiae’s Seiten nse 0 65 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 75 8 
Hoistienminicer ts. eee ek eh 0 75 8 
BATEMANS eae his hae ate ae eee 0 50 8 
WaimibermMenos:.-. des «oe en aee 0 50 8 
Labourerss oo) «.ttGaeseetinose 0 40 8 
LEELA Seat MRR Ie BERS 0 55 8 
Month and 
board 
Dredge: captamyen Lees. ka $175 00 
Dredge crameman.......6.2ss.+6e- 135 00 
A RECTAN 5c, 0608 patho e «iestrel va te arene 90 00 
per hour 
Driver, team and wagon........... $0 80 8 
Driver, horse and cart.........+:.. 0 60 8 
Motor-truck drivereisit . 2c. < ee 0 45 8 
LD Oi ee OS oe Secret or ce oe 1.25 8 
COMING or ee oe otras eestor 0 40 8 
Deckhands)/ 3. awe. eee eee ses 0 40 8 





Construction of repairs and new founda- 
tions to portion of the Drill Hall at St. 
Hyacinthe, P.Q. Name of contractors, Stew- 
art Construction Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke, P.Q. 
Date of contract, February 15, 1932. Amount 
of contract, $3,292. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator..........- $0 45 8 
Concrete finishers........... 01%. 0 50 8 
Bricklayers: 2. sco. ee eae 0 50 8 
Structural steel workers...........-. 0 75 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 55 8 
Lathers; metal.ci: .gasstvsnee enn. 0 55 8 
Plasterers. bocce hiss ds teers eee 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 60 8 
TAWOUTCTS. Jo. .: ot once deere 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 
Motor truck drivers)...4:.. ees 0 40 8 





Conversion of office into a rest room etc. 
at The Mint, Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Erskine, Smith and Co., Ltd., Otta- 
wa, Ont. Date of contract, February 4, 
1932. Amount of contract, $1,244. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows :— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 75 8 
Concrete finishers.................- 0 75 8 
Stone cutterss.. 69.5 elie. . ieee 1 05 8 
Stone masons: 45.6 eo segle «hiswietae eas 1 25 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 25 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 90 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 00 8 
Felt and gravel roofers............- 0 70 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 1,25 8 
Lathers, metal... 2c sisiee ses. ane 0 75 8 
PIASTOROTS 20 is Plo, Meo eteele atolneibls 1 00 8 
Plasterers’ helpers... ¢. ..00.0. sie oes 0 50 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 05 8 
Bleetricians <.i03toe sean dolea es etek 0 80 8 
abourersar: -. woth ass Por caters 0 45 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 70 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 00 8 
Teamstersys.....ctoue ode ote reueee 0 45 8 
Motor truck driver...............-: 0 50 8 





Demolition of old Levis Shops, Levis, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Joseph Dumont, Levis, 
PQ. Date of contract, January 25, 1982. 
Amount of contract, $6,650. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Labourers (wreckers)..........+.-- $0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 


gat a Pe eS ee 


Construction of a shore protection wall at 
Shawinigan Bay, St. Maurice Co., PQ. Name 
of contractor, Victor E. A. Belanger, L’Orignal, 
Ont. Date of contract, February 8, 1932. 
Amount of contract, approximately $39,695. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 








Rates Hours of 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
Mixerrunnen..... te tiie sicdscie cca: 0 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 55 8 
Timbermen. #). fi etase. ced veac 0 423 8 
BISCKSIMICDE, «SAR os daa costae s 0 50 8 
Teamster, horse and cart.......... 0 55 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 70 8 
Labaurers. 2... meee. < beerscce ns: 0 35 8 





Construction of a pile bent and timber 
decking wharf and float and the construction 
of a pile dam at Alvin (Pitt Lake), Fraser 
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Valley District, B-C. Name of contractors, 
W. R. Jaynes Company, New Westminster, 
B.C. Date of contract, February 8, 1932. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Caroentere so I EMS $1 00 8 
‘himabermen.£. (2259... 14... Bee 1 00 8 
PSNSINGC LA ee Ln tn oe oh: 1 124 8 
Piledriver mai )24.00.... SLL eee 1 00 8 
Boommanszes:. 5608 &. . Dade 1 00 8 
HILO Bi co orc aos ae eMac hE 0 682 8 
Ba GPa 12 peel lege lng tie rere pagal A 1 00 8 





Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, etc.) 


Installation of interior fittings in the public 
building at High River, Alberta. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. Percy Taylor & Son, High 
River, Alta. Date of contract, February 12, 
1932. Amount of contract, $1,150. The “B” 
labour conditions were inserted in the contract. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in February, 1932, for supplies ordered by the 


Post Office Department under contracts 
which were subject to the regulations for the 
suppression of the sweating system, the 
securing of payment to the workers of fair 
wages, and the performance of the work under 
proper sanitary conditions:— 











Nature of Orders Amount 
Making metal dating stamps and type, brass crown 
seals, cancellers, etc.— 

Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. $ 608 78 
Making and repairing Rubber Stamps, dater, etc.— 

Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont... 287 48 
Making and supplying Letter Carriers’ Uniforms— 

Robert & Corn, Lachine, P.Q................. 21 75 

R.J. Devlin & Co., Ottawa, Ont............. 138 60 

Samuel Dorfman, Quebec, P.Q............... 4,173 72 

Maritime Cap Co., Moncton, N.B............. 34 69 

Grant-Holden-Graham, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.... 423 00 

Horn Bros. Woollen Co., Ltd., Lindsay, Ont. . 1,090 58 
Mail Bag Fittings— 

Ew Carling: Ottawa Ont): ieee aes. 400 00 

Interprovincial Equipment Co., Ottawa, Ont.. 1,291 87 

Baker Bros., Ottawa; Ont: - 2). 226 us oe owt ae 434 72 

Walter H. Wickware, Ottawa, Ont............ 66 15 

Pritchard-Andrews Co. Ltd., Ottawa......... 85 70 
3 aie Manufacturing Co., Westboro, Ont.. 87 00 

cales— 

Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 490 45 
Letter Boxes, etc.— 

i HePlanteltds OttawarOnt mint... oe. «2 871 16 
Ink, etc.— 

J, E..Poole, Co.,. Toronto, Ont...) fines. oigdees 161 65 

Pritchard-Andrews Co. Ltd., of Ottawa...... 108 34 
Erection of Mail Accelerator— 

Mahaffy Iron Works, Ltd., Toronto, Ont...... 2,500 00 








RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerrs. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
addition to these, important schedules of wages 
are summarized, including civic schedules. In 
each agreement or schedule, the rates of wages 
for the principal classes of labour are given, 
with other information of general interest. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
THE Woop, WIRE AND METAL LATHERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNIon, Locat No. 97. 


This agreement was made to be in effect from 
May 1, 1929, to May 1, 1932, but was amended 
to change the wage rate December 11, 1931, the 
agreement as amended to continue in effect to 
the same date as originally provided. 


Contractors will not advertise for help in the 
daily papers without first notifying the secre- 
tary or business agent of the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per week, a 40-hour 
week. No work on Saturday except after 5 p.m. 

For works on any legal holidays, double time. 

Wages on metal lath: from May 1, 1929, to 
April 30, 1930, $1.323; from May 1, 1930, wages 
to be $1.374 per hour. This clause was 
amended December 11, 1931, to provide for a 
rate of $1.123 from that date to May 1, 1932. 

Wages on wood lath: from May 1, 1929, to 
April 30, 1930, 95 cents; from May 1, 1930, $1 
per hour “ providing should a higher rate pre- 
vail outside of this union the pay be raised ac- 
cordingly”. Wages on second-class wood lathing 
874 cents. The wages on wood lath were not 
amended as in the case of metal lath. 

Transportation and travelling time for all 
out-of-town work to be paid by contractors. 

Foremen to be employed on each job where 
five lathers are employed, such foremen to hire, 
discharge and place men. 

From November 15 to April 1, all buildings 
will be properly enclosed before lathing is 
started. 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO.—ToroNTO Society or Do- 
MESTIC, SANITARY AND HEATING ENGINEERS 
AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS 
AND STEAMFITTERS, LocAaL No. 46. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 2, 
1932, to April 30, 1933, and from year to year 
thereafter unless either party gives notice sixty 
days before April 30 of any year. 
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Only union members to be employed if avail- 
able. Any men employed in connection with 
sanitation or the city water system must have 
a city licence. Only union members and duly 
indentured apprentices will handle any tools of 
the trade. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per week, a 40-hour 
week. In case of night work or shift work 
7 hours will be worked with pay for 8 hours. 

Overtime: all overtime, time and one-half. 
For work on Saturdays, Sundays and _ holidays, 
double time. In finishing up a repair job on 
regular working days if it will not take more 
than one hour to finish, regular rate of wages 
will be paid. In case of certain emergency 
work on Saturday morning, the regular rate 
will be paid. 

Wages for journeymen plumbers and steam- 
fitters: $1 per hour, except that when it can be 
established and confirmed by the Joint Con- 
ference Board that 75 per cent of the members 
of the local union are employed full time, the 
wage rate will be raised to $1.10 per hour until 
the expiration of the agreement. (The wage 
rate provided for in the previous agreement 
was $1.25.) 

Apprentices will be employed in accordance 
with the Ontario Provincial Apprenticeship Act. 

One junior mechanic on any job to each 
branch of the trade, except where there are 
more than five journeymen plumbers or five 
journeymen steamfitters employed when the 
following ratio will be allowed: two to six 
journeymen, three to eleven and four to sixteen 
journeymen. 

Wages for 5th year junior mechanics 65 cents 
per hour which may be raised proportionately 
under the same conditions providing for a wage 
increase for journeymen noted above. 

For work out of the city where workmen can- 
not return daily, fare and travelling time will 
be paid and for such work 8 hours may be 
worked on Saturday at the regular rate; fore- 
men will have their board paid in addition. 
For work out of the city where workmen can 
‘return home daily, transportation outside the 
city limits of greater Toronto will be provided 
and travelling time be paid for. 

A joint conference board will be formed con- 
sisting of five employers and five members of 
the local union who shall adjust trade disputes 
or grievances which cannot be settled between 
the parties. If this board is unable to settle 
any dispute or in case of violation of the agree- 
ment, no strike or lockout will occur until an 
officer of the General Office of the United Asso- 
ciation has investigated the matter and rend- 
ered a decision. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO AND District.—TuHE CANa- 
DIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION, HAMIL- 
TON BRANCH, AND THE UNITED BrotHeEr- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
AMERICA, HAMILTON District CoUNCIL. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 1, 
1931, to May 1, 1933. 

Only local union members to be employed if 
available. Business agents may visit the jobs. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. On shift work, the second and third shift 
will work 7 hours and be paid for 8 hours. 

Overtime: time and one-half. Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen carpenters: 90 cents 
per hour. This rate may be changed by mutual 
agreement from September 1, 1932. (The rate 
previously in effect was $1 per hour.) 


One apprentice allowed for every four jour- 
neymen employed. The wages of apprentices 
will be determined by the apprentice council. 

For work out of the city, extra fare and 
travelling time one way to be paid by em- 
ployer. 

In case of any dispute which cannot be 
settled between the parties, or in case of any 
violation of the agreement, the dispute will be 
referred to a conciliation board consisting 
of three members of each party, for a deci- 
sion. No strike or lockout to take place until 
an International Officer of the union and the 
chairman of the Contractors’ Association have 
investigated the matter and given a decision. 


HAMILTON, OntTARIO—THE HAMILTON COoN- 
TRACTING PLASTERERS’ ASSOCIATION, AND 
THE EMPLOYING PLASTERERS OF HAMILTON 
AND THE OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CE- 
MENT FINISHERS INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, LocaL No. 298. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1932, to April 30, 1933. Ninety days before 
expiration, a committee will be appointed by 
both parties to meet and decide on a renewal 
or a new agreement. 

Any authorized agent of the union may visit 
the jobs and employers agree to honour all 
money orders placed on members or non-mem- 
bers by the union. Foremen must be union 
members. 

Hours: 
hour week, 

Overtime: from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. time and 
one-half; after 10 p.m. and all work on legal 
holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen plasterers: from Janu- 
ary 1, 1932, to April 30, 1932, $1.124 per hour; 
from May 1, 1932, to April 30, 1933, $1. 

Any firm in business for four years and em- 
ploying two plasterers will be allowed one ap- 
prentice; firms employing an average of eight 
plasterers will be allowed two apprentices. All 
apprentices must be 17 years and under and 
will be indentured for four years. 

For work out of city limits, employers will 
pay carfare and travelling time one way. 

A committee of three members of each party 
will constitute an arbitration board to whom 
all disputes will be referred and there will be 
ne cessation of work while a dispute is before 
them. 


8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44- 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—GENERAL CONTRACTORS ASSO- 
CIATION OF VANCOUVER AND THE BRICKLAY- 
ERS AND Masons INTERNATIONAL UNION 
No. 1, BririsH COLUMBIA. 


Agreement (made following strike reported 
on page 287 of this issue) to be in effect from 
February 1, 1932, to March 31, 1933. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per week, a 40- 
hour week. 

Wages for journeymen bricklayers and masons 
$1.224 per hour. 


Transportation and Public Utilities— - 
Electricity and Gas 


WINNIPEG, MANrIToBA—WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF ELECTRICAL WorKERS, Locats Nos. | 
1037 AND 435. 


This agreement was reached following the 
application for a board under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, which application 
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was subsequently withdrawn and an agreement 
reached by direct negotiations following con- 
ciliation by the Chief Conciliation Officer of the 
Department of Labour, as reported in the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE, February 1932, page 123. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1932, to January 31, 1935. 


In engaging new employees, members of the 
union will be given preference. No discrimina- 
tion to be shown to any employee for being 
or not being a union member. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half to midnight; 
after midnight and all work on Sundays and 
holidays, double time. On shift work, overtime 
for first four hours time and one-half and 
double time thereafter. Any employee called 
out in case of emergency after 9 p.m. will be 
paid at least for four hours at the regular 
rate. 

The following wage scale is in effect sub- 
ject to the clauses quoted immediately below: 

Wages per hour for linemen: foremen 983 
cents; troublemen and linemen on emergency 
truck and sub-foremen 943 cents; linemen jour- 
neymen 924 cents; linemen’s apprentices from 63 
cents in first year to 87 cents in fourth year; 
meter shop foremen 904 cents; meter installers 
and meter repairers 854 cents; helper appren- 
tices from 40 cents in first year to 684 cents 
in fourth year; cable splicers (when working 
in this capacity) 98 cents: linemen hired to do 
out of town work 923 cents or 804 cents with 
board; foremen hired to do out of town work 
984 cents or 864 cents with board; lamp trim- 
mers 733 cents; station maintenance men 
(journeymen) 89 cents; helpers from 40 cents in 
the first year to 683 cents in the fourth year. 

“To men, the nature of whose employment is 
such that it will likely be continuous, providing 
employment from which they are not likely to 
be laid off from time to time, a 10 per cent 
reduction in wage rate effective February 1, 
1932. In this class are men in the Meter De- 
partment. 

“To men, the nature of whose employment is 
such that it is not continuous and is subject 
to lay off from time to time, 7 per cent effective 
February 1, 1932. 

“The understanding being that at the first 
of February, 1933, one-half of this reduction in 
wage rate shall be restored for the year com- 
mencing February 1, 1933, and on February 1, 
1934, the other one-half will be restored, pro- 
vided, however, that if during January 1933 
or January 1934 general conditions are such 
that in the opinion of the Company this restora- 
tion is not warranted, the company may notify 
the organization that such restoration will not 
be made; whereupon the wage scale for the 
ensuing year shall be determined by conference 
and mutual agreement or otherwise.” 

Except where journeymen linemen are not 
obtainable, the ratio of apprentices to journey- 
men shall not exceed one in four. 

No man will be entitled to a journeyman’s 
rating until he has had four or more years’ ex- 
perience in the branch of the trade in which 
his classification falls in the wage schedule. 
(This clause is not retroactive.) Apprentices 
will work only under the supervision of a jour- 
neyman except for the last six months of their 
apprenticeship. 

For out of town work lasting a month or 
less, transportation and board to be paid if 


they cannot return home daily, but if they 
can, transportation only will be paid by em- 
ployer. 

Certain conditions are made for work on 
high voltage wires. 

Seniority with efficiency to be considered in 
all departments. 

Any employee who believes himself unjustly 
dealt with or that any of the provisions of the 
agreement have been violated will make a 
statement to the Grievance Committee, who if 
they consider it justifiable will take the matter 
up with the proper authorities and endeavour 
to settle it. 


WInnieeG, MAniropA.— WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
CoMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES, MEMBERS 
OF THE GAS WoRKERS’ UNION oF WINNIPEG. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1932 to January 31, 1933 and thereafter from 
month to month until either party gives thirty 
days notice of change. 

Union officers will be granted leave of ab- 
sence for the purpose of union business. 

Hours: 8 per day (a 48-hour week) for men 
on the battery and steam boilers, and 9 hours 
(a 54-hour week) for yard men, labourers and 
other like employees. 

Overtime: time and one half, except that em- 
ployees working on Sundays, legal holidays, etc., 
when such time comes in their regular shift 
will not be paid overtime rates. 

Wages per hour: heaters, producer operators 
and pusher operators 573 cents; door lifter 
operators and quenching car operators 56 cents; 
handyman, pipe fitter and tinsmith 54 cents; 
boilermen 493 cents; boiler washer 483 cents; 
yard men and labour employed in coal cars 
and purifying house or any part of the gas 
works 404 cents. 

When vacancies occur, seniority will be con- 
sidered with due regard to efficiency. 

Employees covered by the agreement will have 
free transportation. 

The company through its representatives will 
meet and confer with the representatives of the 
employees on all questions which may arise be- 
tween the parties. 





Secretary A. J. Morrison, of District 18, 
United Mine Workers of America, stated on 
his return from the recent Convention of the 
International union at Indianapolis, that the 
U.M.W. of A. is now definitely committed 
to the advocacy of unemployment insurance 
in both the United States and Canada. 





A total of 21,392 persons became naturalized 
Canadian citizens during the fiscal year which 
ended March 31, 1931. Of these the largest 
individual national group was from Russia, 
with 4,069. Poles were second with 2,522. The 
third largest national group was comprised 
of Americans, of whom 2,339 were naturalized. 
Others were: Italians, 2,067; Austrians, 2,008; 
Serbians, 929; Germans, 743, and Norwegians, 
669. Certificates issued numbered 10,897, 
covering the whole number of naturalizations 
and embracing the names of wives and minor 
children. During the year 27 certificates of 
naturalization were revoked. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1932 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


Mae movement in prices during the month 

was again downward, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index num- 
ber of wholesale prices being lower. 


In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in sixty-nine cities was lower at $7.34 for 
February, as compared with $7.68 for Janu- 
ary; $944 for February, 1931; $11.83 for 
February, 1930; $11.15 for February, 1929; 
$10.61 for February, 1922; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $15.77 for February, 1920; 
and $7.75 for February, 1914. The decline was 
due mainly to a substantial seasonal fall in 
the price of eggs, although the prices of pork, 
bacon, lard, milk, butter, cheese, beans and 
prunes were also lower. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $17.25 for February, as com- 
pared with $17.59 for January; $19.78 for 
February, 1931; $22.12 for February, 1930; 
$21.41 for February, 1929; $21.07 for Febru- 
ary, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); 
$24.71 for February, 1920; and $14.54 for 
February, 1914. Fuel and rent were practically 
unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was 
slightly lower at 69-2 for February as com- 
pared with 69-4 for January; 76-0 for Febru- 
ary, 1931; 93-9 for February, 1930; 95-0 for 
February, 1929; 98-3 for February, 1922; 164-3 
for May, 1920 (the peak); and 64-8 for Febru- 
ary, 1914. One hundred and three prices 
quotations declined, fifty-five advanced and 
three hundred and forty-four were unchanged. 

In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials six of the eight main groups 
were lower, one was higher and one was un- 
changed. The groups which declined were: 
the Animals and their Products group, because 
of lower quotations for steers, hogs, hides, 
fresh meats, milk and butter, which more 
than offset advances in the prices of calves, 
lambs, and smoked ham; the Fibres, Tex- 
tiles and Textile Products group, mainly be- 
cause of lower prices for raw silk; the Iron 
and its products group, due to declines in 
the prices of steel tank plates and automobile 
body plates; the Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their Products group, due mainly to reduced 
quotations for lead, silver, tin, zinc and cop- 
per; the Non-Metallic Minerals and their 


Products group, because of lower prices for 
coal oil and sulphur; and the Chemicals and 
Allied Products group, because of lower quota- 
tions for sodium bichromate and certain other 
chemicals. The Vegetables and Vegetable 
Products group was slightly higher, increased 
prices for barley, flax, rye, wheat and flour 
more than offsetting lower prices for bran, 
shorts, raw rubber, gluten meal and potatoes. 
The Wood, Wood Products and Paper group 
was unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
slightly lower, the former because of lower 
quotations for potatoes, turnips, fresh beets, 
poultry, butter and milk, which more than 
offset advances in the prices of flour, onions, 
smoked ham, eggs, and glass tumblers, and 
the latter because of lower prices for raw silk, 
bran, shorts, hides, beaver and mink skins, 
hogs, copper and tin, which more than offset 
higher prices for wheat, flax, barley, lambs and 
fir lumber. 

In the grouping according to origin raw and 
partly manufactured goods were fractionally 
lower, due to declines in the prices of raw 
rubber, raw silk, potatoes, hogs, copper and 
tin, which more than offset higher prices for 
wheat, rye, barley, calves, lumber and 
eggs. Fully and chiefly manufactured goods 
also were lower, mainly because of decreased 
prices for bran, shorts, bacon, butter, cheese, 
canned salmon and dye stuffs. Canadian 
farm products and articles of forest origin 
were slightly higher, while articles of marine 
origin and articles of mineral origin declined. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of February, of 
Seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quantity for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city except 
milk and bread are the average of quotations 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by a number of representative butchers and 
grocers in each. The prices of milk, bread and 
fuel and the rates for rent are reported by the 
correspondents of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


(Continued on page $58) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 








Quan-| (7) ) Feb |Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.| Feb.| Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.| Jan. | Feb. 

Commodities | tity | 1900| 1905} 1910} 1913 | 1914] 1918] 1920] 1921 | 1922 1923 | 1925 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929} 1930) 1931} 1932] 1932 

i= c. Cc. Cc. on iP: Cc. c. C. tl Gs Cc. C: thy Ce Cc. c. c. ec. c. c. 
Beef, sirloin...| 2 lbs.| 27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-0] 65-2] 73-2| 71-4] 55-4) 54-6] 55-2] 57-8) 67-0) 69-8) 72-6) 62-4} 50-2 50-4 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6} 26-0) 29-6) 32-6] 46-4) 47-6] 45-6) 31-4 29-8] 29-2] 31-6] 39-2] 43-4] 46-2] 37-0] 26-8) 27-0 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7) 17-0} 25-7| 25-9} 26-4] 18-8 18-3] 18-2] 20-0] 22-4] 24-3} 25-1] 21-6] 15-4) 15-7 
Mutton, roast..| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 20-8] 31-9] 33-1) 32-2) 26-2] 27-4 28-5) 28-0) 29-8} 30-5} 31-3) 27-2] 22-1) 22-1 
Pork, leg...... 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 21-9] 34-1] 37-0] 36-1| 27-5] 26-6] 24-6) 28-8] 25-3] 27-5) 30-1) 25-2) 15-9 15-8 
Bork, salt. car..- 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 34-6] 63-2] 70-6] 70-4| 51-6] 50-6) 47-0] 52-0) 50-6] 53-0) 54-8) 52-6) 34-4) 34-0 
Bacon, break- 

PS) ae ae ge woe. L “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-0] 45-6] 52-2] 56-1] 39-3] 40-6) 34-1) 40-7) 36-8 37-8] 39-6] 37-1) 20-9} 19-3 
Lard, pure.....| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2) 40-6) 38-4] 37-4] 67-4] 78-4] 63-8} 41-6) 45-4) 46-6 45-6] 43-8] 45-0] 42-8] 40-2] 25-6) 25-0 

ggs, fresh 1 doz| 25-7} 30-0] 33-3] 33-7| 42-6] 63-8] 83-9] 79-4] 56-2] 55-3] 65-7] 58-4] 51-8] 49-7| 59-7) 35-1] 41-8 29-7 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4) 28-1) 35-4) 49-0) 63-5) 72-6 47-7] 43-2| 54-2] 50-1] 44-2] 41-4) 51-8] 27-4] 32-6) 22-7 

PLES... 2k. -++-| 6 qts. 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 55-2] 71-4] 91-2] 92-4] 78-8] 72-0] 73-2] 73-2] 73-8] 75-0) 77-4] 72-0) 63-0 61-8 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2} 49-4] 52-0) 58-0] 61-4] 95-4/131-8)108-8) 77-0) 82-4 75-2) 87-21 84-6) 88-0] 84-6] 67-0] 48-8] 44-6 
Butter, cream- 

OLY... ctle 3 sGhle's 1 “ | 25-5! 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 35-3] 52-8] 73-9] 63-5] 44-7] 47-2] 43-0] 49-0] 46-4] 48-3] 46-4) 37-7) 27-5) 25-9 
Cheese, old....| 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5) 21-8] 33-2) 40-7] 38-9] 31-9) §32-8 §29 -5] §30-7| §32- 2] §33 -8] §32-6] §28 - 8] §22-2)§21-5 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5) 19-1] 19-6) 30-4] 38-0] 36-9] 28-7/$32-8 §29 -5|§30-7]§32-21§33 -8| §32- 6] §28-8)§22-2/§21-5 
Bread..... ee. « 15 “ | 55-5} 58-5! 66-0) 61-5) 63-01112-5/136-5}127-5|105-0|]100-5}118-5]114-0)115-5)115-5)117-0) 97-5] 90-0) 90-0 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0] 28-0) 33-0) 32-0} 32-0) 65-0) 76-0} 67-0) 47-0 §45-0] §61 -0]§53 -0] §52-0]§49 - 0] §52 -0/ $35 -0/§31-0 §31-0 
Rolled Oats... 5 “ | 18-0! 19-5] 21-0] 22-0} 21-0] 37-5] 40-5] 35-5| 27-5) 27-5) 31-5] 30-0] 31-5) 31-5) 31-5) 25-5) 23-5 23-5 
RICO. Anes cee c.; 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 20-2] 31-6] 25-4] 19-2/§20-8)§21-4/§21-8]§21-2/§21-0)$20-4 §19-21§17-4/§17-2 
Beans, hand- 

picked....... ay 8-6| 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 33-8] 23-2] 20-2] 17-0] 17-0] 16-6] 16-2] 15-6] 22-2) 20-2) 14-2) 9-6 9-2 
Apples, evapor- 

BLO 3h, cee... 1, 9-9] 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 12-6] 20-5] 27-9] 24-0] 21-7| 21-7] 20-1] 19-8] 19-4] 20-8] 20-9) 19-3) 16-5 16°3 
Prunes, med- 

ium size.....| 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-0] 17-2] 26-0] 23-5] 18-5) 19-0] 15-5] 15-2) 13-4) 13-6) 16-4) 12-2 11-7} 11-1 
Sugar, granula- 

COC as le curs 4 “ | 21-6] 22-01 24-0! 23-6] 22-4] 42-0] 64-4] 50-4] 35-2] 39-2) 36-4] 33-6] 32-4) 30-4] 28-8) 25-2) 24-4 24-4 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8] 10-8} 11-0} 10-6] 19-8] 30-4| 24-0) 16-6) 18-6 17-2] 16-0] 15-0] 14-2] 13-8] 12-2) 11-8} 11-8 
Tea, black.... - 8-2| 8-31 8-7] 8-9] 9-0] 12-7] 16-3] 14-5] 13-6]$15-3]§17-8]§18-0)§18-0)$17-7|§17-5)§14-2/§12-9 §12-9 
Tea, green..... a0 8-7| 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-1] 12-2] 16-9] 15-8] 15-0}$15-3/§17-8]§18-0]§18-0/§17-7)/§17-5/§14-2 §12-9}§12-9 

offee......... + 8-6] 8-81 8-9} 9-4] 9-4] 10-2] 15-0] 14-7] 13-5] 13-4] 14-8] 15-4) 15-2] 15-2) 14-9) 13-0 11-2} 11-1 
Potatoes...... bag] 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 40-0] 73-7|130-3] 69-5) 53-3) 39-9] 49-7] 67-0] 54-2) 43-9) 83-5) 41-3) 24-2 23-9 
Vinegar....... 6 qt 7 7 7 8 7 8 -9} 1-0] 1:0 -9} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0 9 

$ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95| 7-34] 7-75/12-54/15-77|14- 08] 10-61/10-53/10- 93/11 -23)11-03)11-15)11-83) 9-44 7-68) 7-34 


e. : ; 4 , , : ; é t ? : ; Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Starch,laundry| }1b.| 2-9} 3-0} 3-1] 3-2) 3-2] 4-6] 4-7] 4-8] 4-2) 4-6) 4-1) 4-1) 4:1) 4-1 4-0} 4-0} 3-9} 4-0 


US), 222) c)s-:. « « | 34.4] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7| 39-0] 58-3] 65-9] 91-4] 70-5] 74-5] 64-7] 64-6] 63-8] 63-1] 63-1) 62-4] 61-0) 60-3 
Wood, hard...|“ ed.| 32-5] 35-3| 38-8] 42-5] 41-9] 64-8] 76-5) 89-4] 79-6) 80-9] 77-7) 76-2) 75-4) 75-8 76-5) 75-4] 69-8} 69-6 
Wood, soft..... « «| 99.6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-6] 49-4] 58-8] 68-3] 57-9] 60-5) 56-4] 56-2} 56-2] 55-2) 54-4} 54-3) 50-9) 50-9 





Coal oil....... 1 gal.| 24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-4] 25-8] 32-4] 39-7] 31-7] 31-2} 30-6) 31-8} 31-2) 31-1) 31-1 30-7| 27-7| 27-6 
Fuel and $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

a Bea 1-50| 1-63| 1-76] 1-91] 1-90} 2-72] 3-24] 4-12] 3-49] 3-64] 3-34] 3-34] 3-29] 3-27] 3-26] 3-24) 3-11) 3-10 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Rent.......... 4 mo.| 2-37] 2-89| 4-05] 4-75] 4-86] 4-49] 5-66] 6-61) 6-93] 6-96) 6-88] 6-85) 6-89) 6-94) 6-99 7-06]. 6-77) 6-77 








$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61| 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-51/12-50/15-95]14-36)/10-85]/10-92/11-33]11-23]10-95)11-08)11-83} 9-84) 8-19] 7-90 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81| 6-34| 6-79/10-97]13-41]12-82| 9-77] 9-60! 9-85|10-42| 9-84) 9-97/10-83] 9-13! 7-69/ 7-16 
New Brunswick...... 5-38| 5-83] 6-55] 7-04| 6-53|12-65|15-52|14-16]10-88]10-71/11-00}11-26/11-02/10-98)11-58) 9-73) 8-24] 7-93 
Quebec. . oo. | B15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87| 7-24]/12-37]15- 11] 13-62] 10-23]10-24/10-23]10-52}10-22}10-43)/11-09) 8-91 7-14) 6-90 
Ontario....Ab......0% 5-01] 5-60| 6-50} 7-20) 7-53|12-66|15-86|13-95|10-46]10-46]10-71]11-33]11-04/11-12/11-77| 9-38) 7-56) 7-20 
Manitoba............ 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87| 8-36/12-04/16-06]14-01]10-45| 9-93|10-67|10-53/10-59}10-92|11-59} 8-85} 7-36) 6-84 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25) 8-27]12-69|15-34|14-00]10-61|10-47]11-26)11-38]11-29)11-40/12-00) 9-02) 7-40} 7-08 
Adbertal 2. 0. 3). S55 6-02| 6-50] 8-00] 8-33} 8-55/12-87|15-87|14-54/10-21/10-14]11-33]11-03}11-14)11-37/12-07| 9-12) 7-46) 7-01 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-11)12-61]16-66|14-87]11-59]11-19]12-16)11-96)12-05)12-16)13-02 10-47} 8-38} 8-10 





¢December only. §Kind most sold. ‘*For electric light and gas see text. 
¢tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 














352 THE LABOUR GAZETTE Marcu, 1932. 
1.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 
Beef Pork Bacon 
eS 
Ss E a : . : 3 
‘ . =|¢ 5-2 2 2 ot — is 
LOCALITY = = Suan acre ao Ke = Aes B 06 
Ms 5 be PGR! oe Be = wo 2 as ree) ree = 
Bg f ard igi) Bok bose [ote so oe | eS Be i) Boao Bad Sas 
Beso oral Bea | Ses sere Sel’ Be per agen | dae aiel e pris || Mae baties 
2a] 28/281 83188) 8 | $8 | $8 [ase] 2) 82 1 8s 
et (>) @Q he 
Oo Le leo le. |B os b= fe a 5 a tr 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 25-2 | 20-3 | 18-8 | 13-5 | 10-7 15-9 29.1 15-8 17-0 19-3 22.8 38-4 
Nova Scotia (average)... Sas eeaite 22-6 | 22-1 | 20-8 | 15-4 | 12-2 13-3 20-2 19-8 19-9 17-1 20-2 37-6 
1=Sydneys inne. dee 26:5 | 22-2 | 20-8 | 17-7 | 15-1 13 20 17-2 19-5 17-9 20-8 88-3 
2—New Glasgow.......... 27 23-2 | 19-5 | 14-2 | 11-1 12 20 21-7 21-2 17-1 18 39-1 
3—Amberst.......006.e00. 25) 0 Set lateeriviae 4 at es De ay 19-5 | 20 16-2 | 22-4 35 
4—Hs liter. v2.60. oslo. Ie 31-9 | 22-7 | 22-4 | 15-7 | 13-2 12-5 20 17-4 16-3 18 20-2 39 
5—Windsor..........e0000- 30 5 20 16 10 15 16 18 90 16 19 35 
6-—Truro-? >. ete eee Ie) 95 20 25 15 12:5 15 25 25 99-5 17-1 90:8 39 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 22-6] 21. | 19 | 14:-4/13 |....... 40... 16:7] 14-3] 18-1] 20-4 36-2 
New Brunswick (average)...} 31-5 | 23-3 | 23-0 | 16-2 | 12-9 15-8 22-5 19-4 20-8 18-0 21-2 37-9 
8—Moncton............2.. 30-8 | 24-3 | 23-2 | 16-7 | 14 16°5 25 18-8 171 16:5 17-6 37-2 
9—St. John............. 21 30-6"F 20-91 21 2215) 99-2 |. FBS Pe IP 17-7 | 22-5] 19-2 2 1-4 
10—Fredericton............ 36-2 | 25 28-7 | 18-5 | 13-5 13 20 20 23-6 18-7 92 B7.8 
11—Bathurst............... 99°31 as281) 98's) 14-6 1 19-7100 Cee 21 20 17-5| 23:3 35-3 
Quebec (average)............ 20-5 | 18-0 | 17-9 | 12-1 | 8-3 12-7 29.9 13-8 15-4 20-1 29-6 40.2 
12—Quebec................. 93-6 | 21-2 | 18-2 | 15-2 | 9-1 15-6 91-2 14-7 15-4 91-4 23-6 36 
13—hree whiners seeeeee eens 21-5 | 18-8 | 19-2] 11-5] 8-6] 12-7] 922-5 13-5 17-4] 22-6] 21-7 39-2 
14—Sherbrooke............ 24-3] 19-5 |...... 16-1 | 10-5 11:3 | 25 15-5 18-1 18 21-6 40 
15—Sore cc. hes clelecceiteie 17-5 | 17-51 16-5 110-5 | 7 12 95 12 14 20 26 40 
16—St. Hyacinthe aren aol 16-1 1 15-1) 45-4 | 10-7] °7-2 15-2 16 12-6 13-1 21-6 95.2 40.2 
17—St. John’s. ........+.0+. 18-7 | 17-2 | 17-6 | 10-8] 8 14-2 lhew te 13-1| 14-4] 19-6] 22-6 43-6 
18—Thetford Mines.........| 13.7 | 13-7 | 14 11-3 6-3 12 91 12-7 17.29 19:5 22 43.3 
19—Montreal............... 96-7 ot -3) 109-3 | e1-7 9-7 10 92-8 14-6 1307 19: 90-2 40-5 
20 Hale as ee ee +-| 92-5 | 18 18-6 | 11-3 | 8-4 14163 24-4} 15-7 15-2 18-9 20-6 38-6 
Ontario (average)... 26-0 | 20-7 | 18-7 | 13-7] 11-0} 17-1] 22-5] 15-7] 16-5] 18-6] 21-8 36-3 
21—Ottawa........ccccee0 96-3 | 20-5 | 19 12:8 | 9-4 14-7 93-2 14-7 14-8 18-1 90-7 36-3 
22—Brockville 30 | 24 | 22-4 | 13 9-5| 16-2] 25 17-1| 14-7] 20-7] 24-9 40 
23—Kingston.... 24-9 | 19-3 | 20-3 | 13-9 9-4 13-7 22-6 14-8 13-3 19-1 19-9 35-3 
24—Belleville 92-8 | 18-6 | 19-5 | 13 8-6| 16 21 15-2] 13-7] 20-9] 23-5 37-5 
25—Peterborough...... eee] 95-8 | 20-7 | 19-3 | 14-3 | 10-2 17-6 93 15-4 18-2 16-9 19-5 33-1 
26—Oshawa........000.004- 25-7 | 20-7 | 17-5 | 12-9] 11-5] 19-2] 22-5] 14-5] 16 19-4] 24 35-6 
27-Orillias .. 0... ee 23 18 18°8 | 13-2 | 71 19-2 99-5 16-4 16-6 18-5 19-5 32-6 
20 — LOFOntO sos. eyes dee 96-7 | 21-3 | 20 13-4 | 12-9 16-8 99-5 15:1 15-5 20-6 25-9 42 
29— Niagara Falls.......... 97-2 | 21-8 | 21:4. | 16 || 10-9] 18-21 95-7 | 47-2] 47 17-5 | 20-7 36-5 
30—St. Catharines PRR A SE 27-2} 22 19-2 | 14-8 | 10-3 16°7 24-3 15-1 13 16-1 18-9 35 
381—Hamilton.............. 97-2 | 21-8 | 21 13:8 | 12-9 17-8 18-8 14-9 19 17-8 21-8 Bien 
82—Brantford..........ce0 96-2 | 21-4 | 19 14-2 9-4 1457 23-7 15-4 16 17-3 19-8 34.7 
Bo Galt: bh. . swede | 98 93-2 | 18-2 | 14-6 | 14-7 18-5 91-7 16-3 18 18-7 21-6 36 
o4-Guelphss. ciest recta aes 94-3 | 20-3 | 18-6 | 13-4 | 12-6 17-1 91-5 14-4 16-5 15-4 19-5 33-6 
85—Kitchener.............. 24-11 19-9 | 17-4 | 14-1 | 11-4 16-7 25 14 18 15-7 19 35-5 
86—Woodstock............. 95-6 | 21-4 | 18 13-4 | 19-4 16-2 90 14-8 14-2 16-5 19-1 84-4 
37—Stratiord...........0.0 96-2 | 21 17 12:71) 11-7 18-2 95 Vey ay ean ie 17-2 20-5 37-8 
88—London.........eeece. 9671 | 90-9"! 1953 [1327 9-6 16-4 20-9 15-4 14-8 19-4 90-3 37-9 
39—St. Thomas.......... ++! 95 20 19-2 | 13-9 | 11 16-1 22 14-9 13-2 18-3 91-1 8723 
40—Chatham.............. 93-3 | 19-2 | 17-6 | 13-7 | 9-8 18-5 99-5 15-8 15-4 16-5 20-3 34-9 
41—Windsor wbislalele ie lahateenere °-| 94-4 | 19 18-9 | 13-8 | 11 17 25-7 15-1 13-7 16-3 920-3 37-9 
42—Sarnia........sess000. =] 997 1 175: | (18-2 11595 | 12:4 17¢7 | 98-7 Bb Be eT) peers 34-2 
43—Owen Sound.......... «-| 94.2 | 18-2 | 14-5 | 12-2 | 10 18-5 17-5 16-2 16-5 18-3 20-2 35 
44—North Bay............. 30 91 99:7 1196819 11-3 16 18 16 16 20-6 23-6 39 
45—Sudbury............+6. ery a8 | AT ist eee ee oe 17 16-7] 19-1] 22:8 35-6 
46—Cobalt.........0sese0. 97-4 20-5 | 18)--| 13-51 49-2 |?.-47 22-5| 16-8] 19-5] 20-7] 24-2 34-8 
47—Tirmmins. .........+...- 0 | 22-7 | 19-7 | 15-8 | 16 ied bee 21 21-2] 22-1] 25-9] 39-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 25-7 | 21-5 | 19-1 | 14-9 | 10-3] 16-41 ‘91-3 |~ 17 22-1] 21-5] 24-8 38-7 
49—Port Arthur...........-1 95 | 19-5 | 15-5 | 13-5 | 10 20 25 16-2] 22-5] 21-9| 25-4 37-8 
50—Fort William..........-] 99.7} 18-1114 | 11-6] 9-4] 44-1] 95 15 16 19-6] 23-7 33-7 
Manitoba (average).......... 22-21 16-9 | 18-0 | 11-4] 9-4] 12-7] 19-2 13-5.| 14-2 18-5 92-0 34-4 
51—Winnipeg..-.2... 2+... 25-1] 18-1 | 18-3] 11-8] 10-1] 11-8] 21-3] 13-9| 16 18-6] 22-9] 34.9 
eR wenamy eae 19-BebAG.7 (17-% bMocde SF Add pa? 13 12-3} 18-3] 21 33-9 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 94.1 | 18-2 | 16-7] 11-7] 9-0 14-1 20-1 13-8 12-9 20-0 24-8 37-2 
63—Regina............0 ono) 9259118 16c3 NelOe4 une, 12-9 91-1 13-5 12 19-8 23-3 35-9 
= Prince Albert......000 25 18 15 12 10 15 90 15 15 90 28-8 40 
§5—Saskatoon.........0. -eo/ 90-4 | 16-7 | 15-9 | 11-7 | 8-3 14 19-2 12-3 11-8 20-5 92-7 35-5 
56—Moose Jaw....... seeoee] 27-8] 20 | 19-5] 12-5] 8-8] 14-4] 20 Fe 2 Se 19-6] 24-5 37-5 
Alberta (average)............| 21:3 | 17-7 | 16-4 | 11-2 | 9-1 13-6 19-1 12-9 14-4 20-1 23-7 39-5 
57—Medicine Hat..........] 23-3 | 20 | 18 | 12-3 | 10 14-7] 19-3] 15 20 26-6 | 30 45 
68—Drumbheller............ 18-5] 15 | 13-5 | 10-2] 8 11:2] 619 12-5 | 12 17 20-3 37-2 
59—Edmonton............. 91-3 | 18-7 | 19-3 | 10-7 | 8-1 15 20-3 11-9 14-6 20 24 36-2 
60—Calgary.......ccccceees 21-9 | 17-4 | 15-6 | 10-9] 10-2] 13-5] 17-5] 12 12-7] 17-8} 20-7 38-8 
61—Lethbridge............. 21-71 17-3 | 15-7 | 11-7 | 9 13-8 19-3 13-3 12-5 19-3 23-3 40-5 
British Columbia (average) .| 27-0 | 21-9 | 19-2 | 13-8 | 12-4] 18-4] 25-2] 17-0] 20-5] 23-2] 28-3] 46-0 
O2-+Férnie. 00 Ate. SSE BEC) S982 PETES Redes AGRE tee Oath el Re 19 22-5 | 28-3 45 
63—Nelson.............++5- 25:8 | 21 | 17-5 | 13-8 | 11-3 | 18 24-3| 15-5 |: 21-8] 21 | 27-1] 42-5 
O4-—TTrailu wc. cecseucccne cre “24 19-3 | 17-3 | 12-2 | 9-3 16 25 17 18 24-3 27-1 42-3 
65—New Westminster...... 27-7 | 22-2 | 20-3 | 14 11-7 17-2} 21-5 13-8 | 21:5} 23-3 | 28-1 46-6 
66—Vancouver............. 28-5 | 22-5} 19-9] 14 | 14-1] 18-5] 26-1] 16-3] 20-4] 23-7] 29-2 45-7 
67—Victoria............065. 27-7 | 22-4 | 19-7 | 13-6 | 13-2] 20 25-9] 16-9] 15-8] 20-4] 23-9] 46-5 
68—Nanaimo.......... eoeee| 28-1 | 23-6 | 19-6 | 15 15-5 21-6 28-7 17-6 23 23-6 30-6 50 
69—Prince Rupert..........| 27-5 | 22-5 | 20 | 14-3] 11-7] 17-7] 25 21-7} 24-6] 26-7] 32-1] 49 
a Price for single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1932 
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fH Qs Lal aa if 8 7 $ Be a 3 ie 
wohl ig | 8/2 | 2. = (48 sl oe | 32. (22,.| $2-/28 | 23 
ae) see. | See | ES Sa i|2as | 82 | ae | oon) Os oe | Pe 
828) $42) 408 o2 5 So lovss| at O56 |Ya OS! 2 5 aie ® a 
Bae| Su | oc8!] 22 | at ao (oer | se il cet fooe cls Se, | a8 
wae | ase | see | 28 | 22 as jg2e8) BS | Sadleegs) 28 | 288) SE 
Ss) es = a a &  |o SSAien |O ed i= 5 
cents | cents cents cents 
18-8 24-3 20°9 
12-6 30-4 28-4 
9-7 te re 1 
Bante: -8 | 2 
13-5 30 29-7 | 3 
12 35 27-9 | 4 
“a rc] OP OST Ace < saad beet ed bah a8 5 
‘1 | 6 
12 cise oe 3 7 
ER asic . 7:8 
16-3 35 28-6 | 8 
ee 35 27-5 | 9 
Rae ere 35 29-2 {10 
Oot SPE GER. A5S S, . SRNE Al ee, 26 =f 1l 
Ae ee ee. Ce ee a4-7 
ee Tae eo aS I 24-2 112 
BoBita sells toate ae bove 24-4 113 
Be | tal IS oe ee OE ee ae ee ee ee 24 114 
Be RR LSA | ce SIS AA Bh ee PC Rs A DE we 24-7 115 
Miia lowiethae bls Be eee ested Re oslo Maite 6,6 24-6 116 
BO and Bonn Cond a Sees er rct anal Gc. mee 24-7 \17 
PR Ryo eee « Motels ots Rtcumers «eT oitameen on||'= msde eis ore Psroargmtess ols 25-1 118 
Me ch Bato yb Po Bede cos Ls Ba bdo <i fae Bee's o> Re 4 
a Bats oe. Gaal o- S. adie eo ce £-cReL eo. Sigal on oe : 0 
19-5 23-3 25-4 
19-3 25-4 25-2 |21 
Rope. -!. 27-5 23-7 {22 
Ay {Bactee 20 23-5 123 
By SG (Oe BG Boe” a BAe ee ee Lee a a ee 25-1 124 
OS - Gacy 6 Aa eA Cie Bio ak ES A Bk es. eee 23-9 125 
A SA eo eee 25-6 126 
A Sang) ee 26-3 127 
edulis cis 25 26-6 }28 
SW MS he Ns ates ied Doh wish si Pethdis wi ||« Baibars ote 25-9 29 
Bs SARA Oe OEE 25-5 130 
Be AS Aes ACG) Eek Ae eo Cee ee ee 26-3 131 
A Gee Bo Be Coe ace ce ae Bar See 22-8 132 
Es Al ccs oho Bees ote HR Bess oho s So hes ote 25-8 133 
Rr ee ee ae 25-2 |34 
Ar > SA ele Sel bes San a We oe IE nc Eas ore eae 25-5 135 
ee See eee ee 24-7 136 
15 30 24-7 137 
REE ns Hobs. SEEEe ops ROM CPER: ove B's: Za Mra w oh fhe Serbs oot 25-2 138 
iby aeapees obs 26-5 26-1 139 
sage os 25 24-8 |40 
20 25 25°9 |41 
oe A pee oe Oy a PR Me, apes eRe ete [hw Babee a 24-4 142 
So NOI NORIO 3 © 28710 (Gc eo RE Bn cc eM MER ons eee ce Oe, Gee 25-143 
0 A Be eater 25-8 144 
eta es 28 45 
; “7 |46 
22-5 18-5 26-8 |47 
Re. o: 16-7 25-9 148 
Bs CBE (Ric) Ae Gp Pts GiGi eh ee Puma ie e.- Guar 27-2 149 
Bae cs. Ser Gr eC eaee GF ootoom Sone: aad 27-1 150 
eee Ae 20-4 z2°9 
. * 52 
20-1 21-7 22-9 
21-3 20 22-5 153 
20 25 25-3 154 
19 ig 20-3 155 
eee ee ss 23-5 156 
24-0 22-2 25°3 
25-8 24-7 26-4 |57 
oma ts es 20 24-6 158 
21 21 24-5 159 
: 6-2 |61 
19-7 20-1 28.6 
<P. foodie sacs Rae tas < «a gaee «4s fis gate see's 28-8 |62 
24-3 25 25-4 163 
23 26-7 27 {64 
17-6 15-8 28-2 165 
17-6 15-8 28-4 |66 
15-8 20 29-8 |67 
Ee Ape, arco SF Ree Mae Mepeeie of Sedans ae 30 168 
wrwrererererweerfmdg 9. 30-9 |69 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








Canned Vegetables 








od i 
8 2 3 8 : 2 g 
8; a 2 se ee ; oe a : 
we |e |g [8s], | #81 #4] | Ee 
Locality fe | 2 Saki yeni 2 os | ek | ¢ gé 
“2 co es 342 é 3 aa Ae 83 g8 ag 
m~ | ia YVR = en ~— @Q NOS 
fs | Fs | ge | 232] Za | 22] 22 | fe | ge | ee 
a 3 Lao | oO = 8 3 x iC} 
5 ea B fe 6 fe = B a o) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................- 21-5 6-Oa} 15-1 3-1 4-9 8-6 11-2 10-6 10-6 11-1 
Nova Scotia (average)............. éouf p meee 6-7 14-6 3-6 4-9 8-6 13-0 10-8 10-3 10-5 
dn ale. 20-5 |5°3-7-3 15:5 3:5 4-7 8-2 12-8 10-1 9-9 10-4 
20-6 |6-7-7-3 15-4 3°5 4-9 8-5 12-8 11-2 9-6 11-3 
20 6-7 14-3 3-7 4-7 9 13-5 9-9 10-6 10 
23 6-7 13-7 3°4 4-8 8-7 10-5 10-8 10-6 10-8 
18 |6-7-7-3 13 3-8 5 8 15 12-5 11-5 10 
22 6-7 15-6 3°8 5 9-2 13-3 10-4 9-8 10-4 
20-7 6-7 16 3°3 5 10 14-2 13-1 10-8 12-6 
New Brunswick (average)........... 20-4 7-0 14-0 3-6 4-8 8-3 12-9 9-8 9-8 9-8 
SBE ONCEONS £ covorssa © ross cuceswicaete wxelerncoe 20-9 |6-7-7-3 14-7 3°6 4-7 9-7 14-2 10 10-4 10-1 
P= SEN FORN e oe ccbie.s causes oowince:c 20:1 7:3 14-5 3-4 5 7:7 12-5 10 9-7 10 
10—Fredericton..........c.ececeees 21-4 |6-7-7-3 14-4 3-6 4-8 7-9 14 10 9-9 10 
Pie BAthUTSty ts. oh sen sim aictericcenten 19 6-7 12:5 3-8 4-5 8 11 9 9 9 
Quebec (average)..............-c000- 19-0 5-0 13-7 3:3 4-8 7-9 11-0 9-2 10-1 10-2 
12—Quebec...........ccee0. n geeigiaiate le eee 6-7 14-3 3-7 5-5 9-1 11-6 9-3 9-3 10-4 
13—Three Rivers........ceccscsece 20:8 | 4-4-7 13-8 3-8 4-4 7:3 11-1 10 11-1 10-9 
14—Sherbrooke............ Bg cod 19-5 5 13-1 3-1 5-2 7°6 11-7 9-3 9-8 10-5 
15—Sorel so 9et eh on eee dake wctetenté:s 18-4 | 5-5-2 14 2-7 4 7 9-4 8-4 10°3 10-1 
16—St. Hyacinthe.............. ee Pe 3 3-3 13-9 2°6 4-7 7:7 11-1 9-4 10-5 10-7 
T= -StiJOun'S SttAes.. cocccob cacnine 17-4 |4-7-5-3 14-3 3-2 4-7 8-2 11-4 9-3 11-3 10-6 
18—Thetford Mines........... Mercia SEL. 43 13-1 3-4 5 6-5 10-7 9-2 9-7 9-8 
198—Montreal............... noraeaiete 21:3 6-6-7 14-5 3°6 4-8 9 10-8 9-2 9-5 9-8 
DO ELL ee aio k ke niece a ole moranaes 17-4 | 4-7-6 12-5 3-4 4-8 8-5 11-2 8-6 9-1 9-2 
Ontario (average)............ wvaanere’s 21-0 5-6 14-9 2-8 4-6 9-4 11-8 9-9 9-9 10-3 
PAOLA WES ec a ohicis nip oiuielen tee oS 21-4 |5-3-7-3 15-5 3-6 5-1 9-8 10 9-5 9-7 10-5 
22—Brockville...........0. 5 Ae Pate ..| 17-8 |4-5-5-1 13-3 2-8 4-8 9-5 11-4 10-2 10-2 10-2 
23—Kingston.........0.000. ie ites oof paerl 5-3 14-4 3-2 4-7 9-3 12 8-9 9-2 9-4 
24—Belleville.............. AED elo 20-7 4 15-1 2-7 3°9 10:1 12-7 9-7 9-7 10-5 
25—Peterborough........ es he 18-7 4-7 14-3 2-8 4-2 8-8 11-3 8-9 9-6 10 
SB CRDAWS. cos iinckscesecce cones : 22 = (|4-7-6-7 15 2-5 4-8 9-8 11 9-9 9-8 9-8 
SOP 2 Sisiey o 0106. sales ien cloacae 23-1 4-6 16-2 2-6 4-4 8-8 11-7 9-6 9-6 9-8 
FA TOrOtite..< sss oe ceo occ ccc wee] 24-8 16-7-7-3 15-2 3-1 4-5 9-6 11-4 10-1 9-9 10-4 
29—Niagara Falls............ccece. pranevrens es 6-7 16-2 2°9 5 9-1 13-1 9-5 9-6 10-2 
30—St. Catharines............cse00- 20-2 4-7 14-7 2-6 4-2 9-2 11-2 9-6 9-1 9°8 
Si—Hamilton.: ....5scccceseece fats 24-7 |5-3-6-7 14-7 2-6 4-6 9-4 10-9 9-9 9-9 10-4 
32—Brantford..........ec0 Ack. Sa 21-5 | 4-6-7 14-7 2-4 4 9-7 10-6 9-3 9-3 9-3 
Goa HAE ot enecic'o tec ooticadton «seh ao 6 15-5 2-7 4-4 10-1 11-8 9-9 9-8 10-5 
Bae GC IPN hos acete'e sistoromeretes 22-9 5-3 14-8 2-4 4-7 10-2 10-7 9-8 10-3 10-7 
S— IICCHONOr e605 5 vices we cele ced s 21-9 6 14-7 2-7 4-7 9-6 12-7 9-8 10-2 9-9 
36—Woodstock........cccccececcees 21-1 4-5-3 12-6 2-4 4-3 9-4 11-3 10-4 10-9 10 
OI TOMOLG So 6.805 ae t cn ee 21-5 4-7-6 14-3 2:3 4-7 9-8 10-8 9-9 9-5 9-6 
BB—Eond one heand.s oe once te dae e « 20-8 | 5-3-6 15-4 2°5 4-2 9-4 12-1 10-3 10 10-2 
389—St. Thomas.........ccccccccces 19-7 |4-7-5-3 15-2 2:5 4-2 10-1 11-7 10-5 10-4 10-6 
40—Chatham’.. ...5..e00cseb Geum --| 20-1 4-7 15 2-4 4-6 9-7 13-2 10-7 11-1 10-5 
41—Windsor............ Sete Bol. --| 19-9 |6-7-7-3 15-2 2-6 3-9 9-9 12-6 9-6 10-2 10-6 
42—Sarnia.......... 04 areg.e a otateetmnana as 20-3 6-7 15-2 2-2 4:6 8-8 12 11-1 11 11 
48—Owen Sound.............00. A 19-7 5-3-6 14-6 2-4 3-9 9-2 11-6 10-4 10 10-8 
44—— North Bay.occbee ccwncckccess 19-6 5:3 14 3-4 4-7 10-3 12-5 9-8 9-3 9-3 
AD —-SUGDULY ccc os bec ce acecbinemee : 21-3 6-6-7 14-3 3-4 5-4 8 13-2 9-5 9°5 10 
46—Cobalt.........c.eceee- sik a2piae 0% 20-2 6-7 15 3°5 5-5 8-8 12-9 10-3 9-1 11-3 
47—Timmins.......... Bisise eee nets Sz 22 6 14-2 3-7 4-7 9-3 12-3 10-9 10-9 11-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ B® aa 20-5 | 4-5-3 17-5 3-6 5 10-3 12-5 10-1 10-1 10-7 
49——Port Arthorsk at casbecoeee 20-4 5:3 15-6 3 5 8-9 11-4 9-9 9 10-4 
50—Fort William.............cce00- 19-9 5-3 13-5 3 4-7 8-2 10-6 10-1 9-8 9-6 
Manitoba (average)........ ass elede nan it 22°49 5-9 15-2 3-0 4-4 10-3 10-8 11-3 11-2 11-9 
51——Winniper Ao .0atoaccdecceer eee 23-1 5-6-6 15-4 2-9 4-4 9-7 10-3 10-7 10-6 11-3 
52—Brandon...........s.ee6 RR a 22-3 |5-6-6-2 15 3-1 4-3 10-8 11-3 11-8 11-7 12-4 
Saskatchewan (average)............. 23-4 6-2 | 15-9 2-9 4-6 8-7} 1-1] 12-5] 11-8] 12-4 
GS— Regina baie Shnecehe coho. 24-6 5-6-7 12-5 3 5 9°3 11-8 11-7 11-7 11-7 
54—Prince Albert.........-..cceee: 25 5-6 18 2-7 4 7-4 12-5 13-7 12-7 13-5 
55—Saskatoon..........cccccceseees 21-2 6:7 15 3 4-3 9-4 10-4 11-4 10-9 11-5 
BOM o0e6 Jaw as» «iow one sach acon. 22-8 6-7 18 2-7 5 8-6 9-6 13-3 12 12-9 
Alberta (average).............ccccees 23-1 6-1 15-4 2°8 4:5 8-2 9-9 12-2 12-3 13-8 
57—Medicine Hat..... ACO Oe one 25-7 |5-7-6-3 15 2-9 5-9 7:3 9-9 11-8 11-8 14-9 
58—Drumbheller............eee00. ce 21-7 5-4 15 2°8 3-8 8-1 10 12-5 12-7 14-2 
B8-—-Hamonton’:....1..ccccaheccne. 19-4 6-7b]| 14-4 2-8 4 7-3 8-9 11-9 11-7 12-4 
60—Calgary...........cese0e. S orebrere 24-7 | 5-6-7 15 2-9 4-5 9-4 9-9 12-4 12-9 14-2 
61—Lethbridge............... syouatatirs 24 7 17-5 2-8 4-3 8-8 10-8 12-3 12-3 13-2 
British Columbia (average)........ ..| 25°83 7:3 17-9 3-2 5-1 6-5 7°6 12-1 12-3 13-5 
CrP OEIC...) sles eee: 22-5 7-1 17-5 3-1 4-3 8-1 8-8 12-8 13-8 16-5 
OS——NGISON. che. 55s ce been th cen ee 26-6 8-3 15 3:2 4-8 6 8 12 13-1 13-8 
Ol— Pail bocce te wctoe tee tee 23-3 6-3 16 3°3 4-2 5-8 7-1 12 11-7 12 
65—New Westminster............ Pv 25-6 6-2-7 20-6 3°3 4-7 6 6-2 12-6 13-4 13-+4 
66—Vancouver......ccceccccccces fe 27-5 | 6-2-7 19-5 3:3 6-2 6-8 7°5 12 12-7 13-5 
G7 Victoris......lessnsccis once ee 23-2 7°5 19-3 3-2 5-7 5-7 6-6 10-9 11-6 12-1 
68—Nanaimo............... BD dtalalee ere 28-8 7-5-8 20 3-1 5-7 8-1 9-8 12 10-5 14 
69—Prince Rupert..............e0s- 25 8-3 15 3:3 5 5-3 7:1 12-8 11-3 13 


@ Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b Some small bakers selling 20-oz. loaf at 5c., 6c. and 7c., or 20 for $1.00. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1932 








Potatoes Apples z 
5 USE 4 i\e.iue.| gi lace. bal-| # 
a Ege = et he of a ° ; 
ae , | 4 g| 32/82 | 8 | 35 a8 $5 g= 
26 2 2 : 3 g seed > my : Q ae ee 
49 2 2 34 +5 ~ ee A BQ KH a es) 
-o = s ee} = as 2 2 an > 
a. 19 = 08 80 Qa Gea O a S xx va s mis 
Seg S | A ny §.o oo "= Ors xe x - g~ = 
S215 ]/ 5 | $81 88 | #2 ges] &§ | ge | ds | gs | G8 
6 & a | & a a <i e é) cS 6) si ) 
cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
4-6 4-0 718 16-2 20-3 16-3 11-4 17-6 16-8 58-3 22-5 52-6 40-8 
4-4 4-4 797 16-6 21-5 13-8 10-7 16-6 15-6 59-7 23-1 55-8 40-4 
4-1 4-4 -795 12a. kes 16 12-5 17-5 16°90 Wik eS L 22-44... . sere 45 1 
4-5 4-6 868 VGH be. 15 10-8 16-9 15-5 65 26 55 38 2 
4-6 4-5 75 17-4 25: Dil. oe ees 10 14-7 5 Sk A ee Oe 21-2 Ot Tatars 3 
4-4 4-5 -789 17-5 26-2 12 10-1 16-2 16-8 59-5 23 60 39 4 
4 4 +83 15 15 Oil... 28k 10 17 1D} | .Rb.e BR: 25? ee Care tt eae 5 
4-6 4-6 °75 14-7 19-6 12-3 10-7 17-2 15-3 54-5 21-8 53 39-4 | ¢ 
4-6 4-5 61 12-7 15). Oe eee 11-2 15 15 45 25 = Giulcaanis \ etek 44-5) 7 
4-0 4-0 602 13-7 22-4 13-9 11-8 15-4 14-7 56-7 18-3 52-1 40-6 
4:5 4-3 685 ES Ao eae 16 12 15-8 15-2 60 21-9 55 50 8 
3°8 3°6 606 12-5 17-7 14-2 9-7 15 14-3 53-3 18 46-2 34 9 
4-6 4 -616 12-4 27-1 13-2 14-3 15-9 14 Jb Bh Bees 17-4 55 40-4 119 
3 4 50 1ST Ee 12 11 15 14-5 4.53.0Re2. 16h 24....<.... on 38 11 
4:5 5-0 711 15-0 24-3 14-3 11-7 17-7 15-7 57-0 22-5 50-2 39-5 
4-7 5-2 “711 15-5 23-5 15-2 13 18-7 16°5 71-8 22-6 56-3 39-3 119 
4-7 5-3 56 13-7 24 14-1 12-4 18-5 16-3 64-5 24-7 42-5 41-3 113 
3-9 4-8 +684 14-4 32-1 15-6 11-7 18-8 15-8 60 23-1 51 40-5 |14 
4-7 6-4 665 15 25 12 12 16 f3-3 |e, Ses 20> Oi tee elers Bat ate 40-5 145 
4-5 4-4 675 13-4 20 13-6 12-2 15 14 53-3 18-8 40 38-7 116 
4-7 5-1 688 15 20 14-5 9-1 18-8 WORT. hock ee 72 | ER, late 38 17 
3-7 4-3 -818 14 Go... 15 11-3 18-2 13-8 47-5 25 55 43-2 148 
4-9 4-6 +813 16 27-2 13-6 12-2 18-1 26-10-5880. 2. 22-2 53-9 37°8 119 
4-4 5-1 °782 17-1 22-4 15-2 11-6 17 18-6 45 21 53 36-2 }90 
4-1 3:5 618 14-1 19-0 16-0 11-6 17-0 17-3 56-9 22-1 52-8 37-2 
4-6 4-6 839 17-4 24-9 13-7 11-6 17-5 G28 22. PS: 21-7 54 37-6 j91 
4-3 3-8 687 15-3 ZS... Bee 9-6 16-6 05:7 2:08.) es 20-7 60 38-2 199 
4-3 4-5 °746 14-4 31-2 13 12-2 17 17-6 55 20-4 56-2 37-1 |93 
4-5 4 611 14-2 20-8) .24 eee 11-8 16-2 17-1 69 20-2 59 36-5 194 
3°2 2-7 °466 10 132-7. 48 eee 10-6 17-3 16-7 57-2 21-7 52 35 195 
4-2 3-1 °485 11-4 IGED.. 2B Se 12-1 16-8 18 65 23-3 66:3 37-2 196 
4-3 3-2 °473 11-3 WE Bb..03 2 11-4 17-6 $9°7 LBA. BES: 25 55-7 38-1 |97 
4-8 2-9 °528 11-7 19e3Ob. 24.848 11-8 15-3 15-2 63-3 21-4 59-1 36-5 jog 
3-6 3:4 +643 12-6 148i. 10-6 18 17-7 60 23-3 55 36-5 |99 
4-3 3 “611 12-8 16° 72b..82.8.5 12-7 17-4 17-4 55-7 17-9 43 36-7 |30 
5-3 3-9 +499 13-5 18° Shh 8 5.538 11-7 16-6 16-3 60 21-1 55 37-7 131 
3-6] 2-4 +519 10-7 SEG: 61.0 11-6 17 se et ed ee dnc ae 20-3 55 36-2 139 
4 3 +519 12-7 18-50 524 12-6 16-2 16:9 Tt a. 20-5 50 35-1 133 
4-5 3:3 +54 11-7 VWeDub. ca. eee 11-7 16-7 BS Pea 19-3 53-5 35-7 134 
4-1 2-7 +492 11-5 LEU Se 12-2 15-7 17 46-5 21-9 60 35-1 135 
3-8 2-8 +52 We 15-7ip; Or Bee 12-6 16 15-3 49 V2 ea 35-4 136 
4 3-2 “51 11:3 138+ Tf.. 59 ee 12-9 17-7 17-4 48 24-4 53 38-2 137 
4-3 3-3 +545 11-9 14570} co ere 10-8 16 AGi Uedhle ONS.S rq VEE] WIA bre ee 35-5 138 
3°6 2-8 613 13-3 1ZE6i}.'.28 soe 12-1 17-1 B74 Rae: 2126: [eee Ris 36-5 139 
3-1 2:3 “501 11-2 2026. :.249-8.% 10-7 16-5 16-2 55 23-3 47 35-3 140 
3-2 2-8 673 12-9 POFGhb...2.529 3% 10-7 16-9 16-4 47 Ren Oss pdee sea 37-1 |41 
4-6 2-8 -508 10-2 joe 1 (ae a ae 11-2 16-5 Lhe de BREE 24 ad Se 34°2 142 
3:9 3°3 445 10 42: Tale ee eek 10 17-8 16-6 45 26 50 36-4 143 
4-1 3-4 758 18-7 25 20 11-7 18 17-7 64 22-5 49 42-2 144 
4-2 4-1 +727 17 -SON EES 17-7 12-8 17-8 19-8 63-4 25-4 57 37-5 145 
5-2 4-9 -804 23 30 19 11-5 17-7 19-7 63-6 20 45 39-7 146 
4-9 4-6] 1-05 SOY alk rest 15-7 14 17-2 18 62-5 24-5 47-5 42-3 147 
3:4 5-3 +69 15-2 27 15 11-6 19-2 19-5 61 21:8 47-2 39-7 |48 
4-3 4-3 783 19-1 26-7 16 11-2 17-2 19-5 54°6 21-9 46 38-7 149 
3-5 4:5 «764 15-2 25 14 11-1 17-9 19-6 51 20:7 45-6 38-4 150 
5-1 4-1 -593 TS 2h ee eS. ae 12-6 19-0 17:8 55-9 23-4 47-9 42-9 
5-2 3-9 +544 138100. «24.52% 16 12-1 18-4 16-8 53-5 22-8 47 41-6 151 
4-9 4-2 +642 13S: o.4. Pe cress 38 13 19-6 18-7 58-3 24 48-7 44.2 159 
5-3 5-0 -817 18-00 ...4.22 18-9 11-2 19-8 18-8 58-4 24-0 49-9 46-8 
6-5 4-7 +86 22250: 4.824 22-5 12-5 21 19 59-7 25 54-7 46-3 153 
5-3 6-2 +85 1S sok, oe 21-5 10:5 21 19-8 66 26-3 50 48-8 154 
4-5 4-6 “711 13-SOR ca. Ge% 15 10-2 18-6 18-3 51-4 22-9 44-5 45-9 |55 
4-8 4-6 *847 20°50 aes 16-5 11-5 18-6 18-2 56-3 21-9 50-4 46-2 156 
5-8 3-9 736 B88 Jecochaer 17-2 11-3 19-7 17-7 59-1 23-7 52-7 49-1 
6 4-1 -697 20Sr ie. 228 Ret 22-5 12-5 20-8 17-9 65 24-1 61-5 50 (-|57 
5-4 3-8 95 PA 17, ae ae 16 10 21 18-5 57-5 25 51-7 51-7 158 
5 3:3 +434 LO SFE ss 8. Bee 15-3 11-7 17-8 17-6 60 23-3 49-5 48-5 159 
5-7 4-2 +965 FA DMs Tee cis dk Bed 11-4 19 17 54-8 22-3 49-2 46-8 160 
6-7 4 +633 T5T-a:... 2. S22 15 11 20 17-5 58-3 24 51-7 48-3 |61 
6-2 4-3 | 1-085 Me OU, ss ch Red 19-9 10-5 18-6 16-5 64-7 23-7 55-1 46-8 
8-3 3:6] 1-11 2627-He s: t. Sa 20 11-7 18-8 18-8 71-7 25 63-3 51-3 |62 
6 4 1-30 So SUM ss ihea'ed 20 10-6 20 15 66-3 26:3 53-8 5063 
5-8 3-8] 1-08 7c (al | ae 20 10-3 19-3 17-8 63-3 23-3 50 45-7 |64 
5-2 4-8 +838 19-BUR sot 20-5 9-6 17-3 15-3 56-7 23-6 52 42-8 165 
5-8 4-4 +866 PUES |e a 18 11-6 18-3 15-1 60 22-5 57-4 43-4 |66 
5-2 4 1-05 PENS | ae 20 10 18 14-7 63 +2 21 49-5 45 67 
7:6 5 +984 P| | ae SSR) | A eS 10-8 18-3 17-5 71 23-7 64-7 48-3 168 
5:3 4-8 | 1-45 28 Ste sss dke 20-5 9-6 18-6 17-5 65 23-8 50 47-5 169 
wae ete es alin, Secale ed aS a Se al A a Eo it 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








Locality 





Dominion (average)....... 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 
i—Sydney.............. 
2—New Glasgow......:. 
3—Ambherst.......--+++- 
4—Halifax..... SAE oe 
5—Windsor......eeeeeees 
B— Tarte tice terre lalete «5 
7—P.E.I. Charlottetown 
New Brunswick (average) 
8—Moncton............- 
9—St. John...........- ¥. 
10—Fredericton.......... 
11—Bathurst............. 
Quebec (average).......... 
12—Quebec...........666- 


13—Three Rivers......... 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 
15—Sorel . oe. hse 


17—St. John’s.......0000 
18—T hetford Mines.. woes 
19—Montreal,............ 

0—Hull 


see weer cceereoess 


23—Kingston..........66- 
24—Belleville............ 
25—Peterborough........ 
26—Oshaw2.......eeeeee- 
Oi—Orillia . bi wee 33.5 ole oes 


.31—Hamilton............ 
32—Brantford............ 
B8—Galt.: bee. wets ek 
84—Guelph............4.- 
35—Kitchener............ 
86—Woodstock........... 
37—Stratiord............. 
38—London............-. 
389—St. Thomas.......... 
40—Chatham............ 
41—Windsor..........+--. 
42—Sarnia. j..cdke es cee ae 
43—Owen Sound... oo 
44—North Bay........... 
45—Sudbury...:......6. 
46—Cobalt. 5.500... e508 





50—Fort William......... 
Manitoba (average)........ 
51—Winnipeg............. 
52—Brandon............. 
Saskatchewan (average)... 
58—Regina........ceeeee 


Alberta (average).......... 
57—Medicine Hat........ 
58—Drumbheller.......... 
59—Edmonton........... 
60—Calgary..........20- 
61—Lethbridge........... 

British Columbia (average) 
62—Fernie...........s000% 
638—Nelson............0.. 
64—Trail.......50.....0.. 
65—New Westminster.... 
66—Vancouver........... 
67—Victoria.............- 


69—Prince Rupert........ 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher price than in bulk. 
n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $35. 






),| 





ue) - 
Sugar : $ £ Rp | : 
= 6 » ; ats, =] > 
31 278 12 | Fa 28/8 Te i: 
ott Sai H is8s| 85°] 4 3 S| 
~~ ad ° = a, O25 ~ > ° lo mt. 
Oa -] cm. 2 | *s,0 ® bpd ise} Fe) pe! 
So ° — = S > ede = — = 
aes fa | saldad 2 |aal #2 | ia | % 
BS olo-50 a; & oe) = 8 
oS aya S| a IS > Sal we 6) a 
cents | cents} cents} cents!| cents} cents | cents cents cents 
6-1 5:9 4-4 | 51-6 5:6 15-1 3:0 51-9 11-9 
6:2 6-0 | 49-2 | 52-5 | 26-5 41-8 3-1 36-4 12-6 
5-9 5-8 | 46 43-9 | 27-7 15-3 SEQ. . os Hehe oF ee 13-1 
6-3 5-9 | 51-8 | 56-2 | 24 12-3 3s 33-5 14-5 
6 6 53-3 | 60 25 10:5 2-8 37-5 11-7 
5-9 5-6 | 45 44-3 | 26 11 2-9 40 12-1 
6 6 50 60 30 10 BEE 5 ihre fe et)! eatin an 12 
6-8 6-5 | 49 50-7 | 26-2 11-7 3-1 34-5 12-2 
6 5-4 | 58-7 | 42-3 | 26 15 2:6 36-7 13-5 
6-0 5-7 | 45-8 | 50-7 | 26-2 12-0 3:0 38°8 41-9 
6-2 5-8 | 47 60 27-3 11-9 3 41-8 12-8 
5-9 5-7 | 44 44-2 | 24 11-3 2-9 41-3 12-2 
6-3 6 49-8 | 48 26 11-7 2-9 37-1 11-7 
STA Ore. betas see... 27-5 13-1 3-1 35 11 
5-6 5-3 | 47-5 | 51-3 | 24-9 13-7 2°9 52-6 10-4 
5:7 5-4 | 48-3 | 57-4 | 24-6 16-4 2°8 55°6 10-4 
6 5-7 | 49-8 | 54-4 | 25-2 14-3 2:5 50 10-8 
5-4 5-3 | 45-6 | 49-5 | 24-5 13-4 2:8 52-5 10-9 
5-9 5-4 | 44 48-7 | 26-7 10 2°5 51-7 10 
5-4 5-1 | 53-7 | 53-4 | 25 12-7 3°2 52-5 10 
5-2 5 48-7 | 46 25-4 15 3 53-3 9-3 
5-7 5-3 | 43-5 | 54 23-3 13-5 3°2 46-7 11-7 
5-4] 5-3) 48-1] 54-9 | 24-4 14-1 2-9 56-1 10-4 
5-7) 5-5 | 45-7 | 43-6 | 24-8 13-8 3 55 10-1 
6-2 5-9 | 45-7 | 55-7 | 24-7 13-8 Pow | 53°79 11-0 
5-9 5-7 | 49-2 | 55 24-8 13-9 2-8 56-7 10-9 
6-1 5-5 | 52 52 25 14-2 2:3 49 11 
5-7 5-3 | 46-4 | 53 23°8 12-9 2-5 51-8 11 
6-1 5-9 | 52-5 | 52-9 | 25 13-4 2-5 62-5 10:5 
5-7 5-5 | 46-8 | 48-4 | 24-3 14-5 2:8 49-4 10:3 
6-3 6-2 | 45-5 | 66-7 | 25 12-8 Bi] 51:7 11-3 
6-5 6-2)| 53 ' 62-1 | 25 14-5 2-5 53 10-7 
5-8 5-8 | 50-7 | 57-7 | 24-7 12-2 2°6 50-6 10 
6-2] 5-5-| 46-7 | 59-5 | 25 13-7 2-9 60 10-5 
5-9 5-9 | 42-9 | 53-9 | 24 13-6 2-7 46-7 11 
5-8 5-7 | 45-8 | 59-3 | 24-5 11-3 2°6 50 9-9 
6 5-9 | 46-2 | 54-4 | 24-4 12-5 2°7 60 10 
6-3 6-1 | 49-7 | 54 23-1 13:6 | .3 59-4 9-8 
5-9 5-9 | 43 52-2 | 24-3 11-9 3 51-2 10 
6 6 36-4 | 53 24-3 13-1 2°8 40 10-2 
6-2 5-9 | 41-8 | 52-8 | 24-8 12-8 2°8 46 10:5 
6 5-8 | 44-8 | 54-2 | 24-9 13-2 2°8 48 10-7 
6-2 6-1} 48-9 | 55-4 | 24-4 14-3 2:7 55 10 
6-3 6-1] 50-5 | 56-8 | 24-7 13-1 2-9 57-1 11-1 
5-9 5-9 | 41-1 | 53 24-5 12-9 2-7 60 10-3 
5-9 5-7 | 42-5 | 53-9 | 22-6 14-1 2-8 60 9-8 
6-8 6-6 | 43-8 | 56-4 | 24-7 13-4 2°3 50 10-5 
6-1 5-7 | 50 55 24-6 11-6 2°47 55 10-2 
6-9 6-3 | 53 62-2 | 26 15 2°6 60 13-5 
6-4 6-2 | 44 58-7 | 24-2 17-3 ou AG Ue 2. A 12-5 
6-8 6-2 | 45-1 | 56-9 | 27-2 15-7 2°8 51-7 12-3 
6-8 6-6 | 37-4 | 57-1 | 25 16-5 2°8 45 13-5 
6:2 | 5-91] 43-2 | 56 24-7 15 2:5. 55 14 
6-2 6 37-7 | 59-6 | 25-8 16-1 3 61-7 10-9 
6-3 6-1 | 40-5 | 57-8 | 26-6 15-4 2-7 60 11-7 
6-5 6-3 | 39-1 | 44-9 | 26-2 14-2 3°32 55-0 13-0 
6-4 6:4 | 37-3 | 46-3 | 25-5 13-3 3 55 11-9 
6-5 6-2 | 40-8 | 43-5 | 26-8 15 3°3 55 14 
6-4] 6-1] 37-8 | 48-9 | 26-1 19-6 3-4 55-0 14-9 
6 6 40 49-7 | 25 18:89] 3°5i|. 43-3 Jl......2 15 
6-9 6-3 | 37-8 | 48-8 | 29-4 20 al 3-6 60 15 
6:2 6-1 | 34-2 | 46-9 | 25-4 20°7al 3 50 14-5 
6-4 6-1} 389 50-1 | 24-7 19-2a} 3:3°)) 53-3 |...) de! 15 
6-6 6-4 | 35-7 | 46-6 | 27-1 17-5 3:5 57-2 14-0 
6-8 6-5 | 35-4 | 45-7 | 28-4 17-5al 3-5 62-5 12-7 
6-8 6-8 | 32-7 | 46-7 | 28-3 22-5a| 4-1 60 15 
6:5 6-3 | 41-4 | 48-7 | 25-4 a7 Lal, 3:2 47 14-3 
6-2 6-2 | 35-8 | 46-7 | 25-9 15-3a] 3-4 61-7 13-3 
6-8 6 33°3 | 45 27-7 15 al 3 55 14-7 
6-6 5-7 | 39-9 | 43-5 | 27-0 21-7 3:5 56-8 13-0 
7°5 7 45 48-8 | 26-3 15 al 3-5 60 14-2 
6 5-6 | 40 50 28-8 28-3a| 4:3 57-5 14-2 
5-9 5-5 | 36 41-7 | 24 23-3a| 3-4 60 13 
5-4 5-2 | 39-1 | 38-6 | 26-3 20 al 2-8 62-5 12-4 
5-2 5-1 | 41-9 | 43 26-3 20 al 3-8 54 12 
6:3 5-8 | 38-2 | 40-8 | 27-2 22-9a| 2-9 53°3 11-7 
5-9 6 43-8 | 41-3 | 28-3 21-3a] 3-8 50 15 
5-8 5-4 | 35 43-8 | 28-8 Zarate ote Ue DO » lee eae 11-3 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1932 























Wood y Rent 
> Sy tag 
3 : fie | Seo 
§ g ~ 8 0 IS Six-roomed 
m 8 re) te ess rts > 5 $ =| Six-roomed | house with 
5 a hs ao Say Ta bay cae | =| house with | incomplete 
R= Be} FF Sg 258 28 £4 g 8.88 tS |o§|modern con-| modern 
Bans o Oh oe ae ~ he BS 5 S }L] veniences, con- 
3 & co 52 528 = oS £223 msg S |%&! per month | veniences, 
ea 5 es tq a RD = Oo |S per month 
$ $ $ $ a $ 3 G4); } 6: ae $ 
9-652 12-354 11-132 13-454 8-136 10-001 8-003) 27-6 |10-0 27-095 19-261 
8-800 11-750 8-583 10-083 5-900 7-400 5-600) 30-1 110-2 24-333 16-333 
7-00- 7-25 | 9- oe 4 60 6-00 CL le SRA I RY a eG Seg aa 30-3 |10-5|18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
7-25- 7-35 1-00 6-00 10-00 5-00 8-00 5-00 | 31 10-8 20-00 |10-00-12-00 | 2 
8-00- 9-00 12. 50 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 | 28-2 {10 |15-00-18-00 10:00 | 3 
9-00-11-00 11-60 13-00 14-00 6-50 7-00 6-50 | 30-8 | 9-8/30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 | 4 
10-00-12-00 13-50 10-00 11-00 6-00 7-00 6-50 | 30 =—|10 25-00 20:00 | 5 
8-00- 9-75 12-50 8-50 9-50 6-00 8-00 5-00 | 30 {10 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 12-75 9-50 11-00 7-00 8-25 8-25ce] 29-2 |10-4/21-00-26-00 |11-00-18-00 | 7 
10-719 13-333 9-125 10-375 5-500 sone 7-050) 28-0 |10-1 25-750 19-250 
10-50-12 -00g 13 -00g 9-00g 10-00g 7-00g 8-0 g 29-6 | 9-7|/25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-12- 25° 13-00-14: 00° 13.00-16. 00 14-00-17-00 |6- ers 00° 7-50-10: 00 8-00- 9-00c} 28-2 | 9-9/20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-50 6-00 7-00 POO TL nd bags of 4-80- 6-40c] 27-7 | 9-7 25-00 18-00 }10 
OOO ates heck: 7-00 9-00 4-00 (Ue IBicic ees Sic ae 26-5 {11 18-00 15-00 |11 
9-264 12-422 12-125 12-426 9-083 9-806 8-037) 25-9 | 9-7 23-056 14-813 
10-00 11-00 14-667c 14-667c Stee 12,00-13.338c¢ 9-00c} 21-5 |10-1/27-00-35-00 |............ 12 
$-00 12-00 15-00 16-00c 12-00 14-00c 7:00 | 29 {10 |20-0u-27-00 |12-00-20-00 | 13 
9-00 12-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 8-00 | 26-3 | 9-3/20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 | 44 
O00 Sea 38. oe 9-00 10-00 7:00 8-00 §6-00c} 25 10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
| 7-25- 7-50 12-50 |12.00-14.667)13.333-16.00c peat 13 -333¢)7-00-10-667¢) 25 9-8}18-00-24-00 }11-00-15-00 |} « 
-667c 
9-00 12-00 11-00 os 00 9-00 10-00 9-00c} 23-4 | 9-7/23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 | 17 
d 11-00 TOO" 2h GrOOce Doak. 3-75¢ 3:00c} 26-7 {10 |10-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 |18 
10-00 |12-25-12-50 |15 gre “ 16-00-18-00 10- oy 11-00-12. a 12-00-16-00c} 29-6 | 9-3)20-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 | 49 
9-00 13-50 11-50 6-0 7-0 7°50 | 26-7 | 9-5|22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |99 
10-343 11-596 12.026 15-093 9.026 11.356 9-990) 26-0 | 9-5 28-107 20-367 
9-25 |12- eo 50 12-00 14-00 8-00 10-00 7:00 | 28-2 | 9-5)25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |94 
9-25 OOP 43: G 18: OOH, US. 15-00e} 1/2 80.) Se 25-8 | 9-120-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |99 
7°50- 8-00 |12- 50-13. 00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 |14-00-15-00c) 26-4 | 9-6)18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |93 
10-00 11-50 11-00 12-00 |9- ie ee . 9-00-10-00 8-00 | 25-8 | 9-5)25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |o4 
9-00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 10-00 11-00 7-00 6:00 | 25 8-9}20-00-85-00 |15-00-25-00 jo5 
10-00 11-00 14-00 15-00 11.00 12-00 8-00 | 25-7 |10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 jog 
9-75 13-00 10-00 11-50 8-00 9-50 7°72c| 26-6 |10 |22-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |97 
11-25 11-50 14-00 18-00 11-00 13-00 11-00 | 23-7 | 9-8)25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 Jog 
gZ g g gZ g g g 24g | 9-1/25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |o9 
g g g gZ g g zg 22-7g| 9-7/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |39 
9-00 10-50 16-00 17-00 13-00 13-50 13-00 | 27-1 | 9-8)25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |34 
11-75 }12-00-12-75 |.......... LY CCN Ie Ak a 13-00 8-348c} 24-8 | 9-8/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |39 
9-00 }10-50-12-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c} 22-7 | 9-4 25 00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
10-00 |10-00-12-00 14-00 15-50 10-00 LA OO re na sis kets 24-2 | 9-7/25-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 |34 
10-00 |11-00-12-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 De OOT eet tuiec es 25-3 | 8-7/28-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |35 
10-00-12-00 |10-00-12-00 12-00 15-00c 9-00 | 9-00-10-50c]............ 21-7 | 9 |27-00-30-00 |20-00-24-00 |36 
10-00-12-00 |11-50-12-00 16-00 18-00 tere ee 14-00 17-00 | 23-7 | 9-8/30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |37 
10-00-11-50 }10-00-11-50 |.......... 18-00C] 320.220. 12-00c 10°50c} 24 9-7|30-00-40-00 |17-00-30-00 {38 
12-00 }10-25-12-00 j.......... 1G O00G hats. eee | Rake eee: 12-00c; 23-2 | 8-4/20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |39 
10-00 | 9-00-10-50 |.......... 17002. x:55e5.. 14-00c} 7-50-10-50 | 22-8 | 9-5)22-00-28-00 |20-00-22-00 | 49 
8-50g 11-50g g c & g 18-00 g ce & g 14-00 |e & g 10-00 9-8130-00-45-00 |25-00-30-00 |41 
9-00 12 50Ul te. ee SEPOORT rc state eae ks Gaby a8 26-2 | 9-3/25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |49 
8-00 10-00 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 | 22-4 | 9-3}20-00-28-00 |14-00-22-00 |43 
starettaisie « atafats 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 32-5 | 9-9/30- Pee 00 |18-00-20-00 144 
9-00-14-00 13:00) 1 bawactat 4 « PER 1 ee eee 12-00c 12-75c} 32 {10 25-00 145 
aaa MEE cietin ale Bio acs 12-00 13-50 12-00 | 9-00-12-00 |............] 82-5 | 9-8 2 00 14-00 146 
16°00 }14-50-15-00 [5.252 Pe. 5-00-6-00 | 7-50- 9-00c}............ 35 {10 20-00-30-00 |47 
8-00-11-00 9 50 8-00 12-00 6-00 9-75 6-00c} 26-7 | 9-3/20- 00-30- 00 |15-00-20-00 |4g 
9-50-13-00 |10-00-13-00 |5-50-9-50 11-00c}5-00-9-00 AD -O0CI a cb snme <t 27-7 | 9-9|22-50-35-00 |15-00-22-50 149 
9-00-12-50 12-50 |5-50-6-50 7:00 |5-00-6-00 MOOR aha’ cows 26-9 | 9-6/22-50-35-00 |15-00-22-50 |59 
10-375 DE Bans chested Some 6 >see 7-250 8-375 7-500] 25-4 |10-0 31-250 21-250 
EZ 00H 1° D015 00]. ube esis de ce twoues. 4-50-7-00 | 5-50- 8-50 6-00c] 23-8 | 9-9/30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 |51 
6-50-11-00b]14-00-16-75 |......... 04.0... ee eee 8-00-9-50 | 9-00-10-50 9-00 | 27 {10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |59 
8-844 RPGS UE POR, 2 7-333 10-313 11-167] 28-8 |10-8 32-500 21-250 
9-75-12-25h}14-00-16-20d]..........4.........00- 10.00-10.50}11-00-12-00 |11-00-13-00 | 27-5 |10 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 153 
8-00-10-00h 1D OOF tikes. ee etis, [asta Broewinnate oe 3-25-5-25 | 4-75- 6-75 |............ 29-8 |13-5}/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 154 
7°50- 9-00h 1 A a A a Se 7:50 | 8-00-12-00 8-50 | 29 10-2/30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 155 
5-25- 9-00 10715 ha [eet ec a fea a tial | aS > eile 14-00c 13-00c} 29 9-3}25-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 156 
OPOST?. NORE Sey, . BEET? iS 6-000 7-000 4-167] 29-0 |10-1) 29-063 20-250 
g g zg g g zg a3 10 |25- Bre 50 |18- ea 00 |57 
DOOR Bice cuihontdemrsisce gts is 9 (Pat bees omake s lac be tedieits de. 4-50 10 58 
De OU SG OOD, 286% on Leta HA} din fk Studer oo oe 6-00 8°00: | ies: : 30: 1 |10-6/25- 00-35. 00 }20- 00-25: 00 [59 
7-50- 8-00hj/f & g 10-00 g g 6-00g 6-00¢g 4-00g} 22-5g)10 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |¢9 
Ch Pa Mot gs Beh ae MAP tare Pete reeds tain. eRe 4-00 | 27-5 |10 30-00 18-00 |61 
9-791 ATS 440| LM caeee eee, Eee ee 9-560 9-568 4-950) 33-2 |11-5 26-563 20-375 
Sa TSO) | oe GBA Poets OU]. eld bacuhs 12-00 16-00c 4-20c} 40 11-3 20-00 18-00 |62 
9-50-11-50 LOT | Sete SBN cep 5 arate tts 9.00-10-00i] 11-00-13 -00i 5°625]...... 13-8}22-00-31-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
$-00-10-50 TSO 1 rcp tices cas lees c ararta a 8-50 |110-00-10-50 | 6-00- 6-50 j...... 11 |32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 | 64 
9-75-10-75 Te DON enced lone meme Ultra 5-75 4-50 | 29-8 {12 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 165 
9-50-10-50 DES OG)... Shee ROSEN: SR es Soe A 7-00 4-50 | 31-5 |10-7 27-50 24-00 166 
9-75-10-75 SEOOs Fees rari lend Nea 7-50 9-544c 4-772c| 31-8 |12 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 167 
ap IOAN. na teelae ail ees sete ds 640s bal elaaises. a: 5-00 Vases - done 33-7 |....|22-00-380-00 |18-00-22-00 168 
MOSES SOROS Ti ht nae Eass Boculee. «6 8.00-12-00i! 9-00-13-00i 4-80c! 32-5 !10  '30-00-40-00 '20-00-30-00 |69 


ag RST PG 5 AER URES ap a Lr Seeman enemies: 
d. Lower price for petroleum coke. f Petroleum coke. g Natural gas used extensively. h Lignite. i Including birch 
$40-$60. r Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s Delivered from mines. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 





OF STATISTICS 
Average Prices in 1926=100 


Commodities Com- Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.] Feb.| Feb.| Jan. | Feb. 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1820 | 1921 | 1922 | 1925 | 1926} 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932} 1932 
*All commodities.............0- 502 | 64-0)127-4)155-9/110-0) 97-3}102-6/102-2} 97-6] 96-8] 95-0] 93-9] 76-0] 69-4] 69-2 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1)127-9]167-0}103-5) 86-2)100-6}102-7| 95-7] 95-2) 89-8] 88-7] 59-0] 55-7) 56-4 
II. Animals and their Products 74 70-9) 127-1]145-1/109-6) 96-0)100-3]102-5]100-5]106-3]107-8]109-5| 84-3) 63-6) 62-4 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Productsiickoe. 3.00. eee 60 | 58-2)/157-1/176-5] 96-0/101-7/112-5)103-6] 94-7] 94-3] 93-2] 87-3] 74-71] 71-8] 71-6 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Papers. versie ones ok 44 63-9} 89-1]154-4)/129-41106-3)101-6}100-7] 98-4} 98-5] 94-0] 92-7] 83-0] 74-8) 74-8 
V. Tron and its Products....... 39 68 - 9] 156-9] 168-4] 128-0) 104-6) 104-5]100-8! 97-4) 94-1] 93-3] 92-7} 87-9] 87-1) 87-0 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 | 98-4)141-9)135-5| 87-0] 97-3/103-9]104-9] 93-4] 90-4] 99-7] 94-8] 67-9] 66-5) 63-1 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products2}: 0! 03 hecc3 des 73 56-8] 82-3)112-2/ 116-6] 107-0) 100-3/101-3/102-4] 93-3] 92-6} 93-3] 88-9] 87-3] 87-2 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UCUS Ns eens, o'e sis teetnee 73 | 63-4)118-7|141-5)117-0}105-4) 99-6]101-1) 99-3] 96-2] 94-9] 94-3) 88-3] 84-4) 84-2 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9/107-0}140-0/108-0) 95-1] 97-2]/101-9} 97-0] 96-1] 94-2] 95-0] 80-7] 73-3} 73-1 
Foods, beverages and to- 
paced ses as 116 61-8)119-4/151-0)105-4| 90-2] 97-7)102-3} 99-0} 99-4] 97-5}103-3] 78-1] 63-6] 63-1 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 88 62-2} 91-4/126-3]111-4)101-4) 96-5]/101-7] 95-6] 93-9] 92-0] 89-4] 82-5} 79-8] 79-7 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 °| 67-4/131-5}163-1)112-8) 99-1]104-91102-4] 97-9] 97-7] 95-5] 91-8] 70-1] 66-5} 66-4 
Producers’ Equipment...... 22 65-1) 80-4)108-6/ 113-8) 104-1) 99-2)102-9)110-1] 95-9] 94-1) 96-2) 91-3] 91-1) 91-1 
Producers’ Materials....... 329 69-1}138-3]170-4/112-6] 98-2)105-5}102-3] 96-5) 97-9] 95-6] 91-5] 67-7] 63-8] 63-7 
Building and construction, 
Materialss ise. th.. was 97 67-0} 100-9] 144-0] 122-8) 108-7] 102-9}102-4| 96-3] 95-4] 98-9] 96-6] 83-5} 79-5] 79-4 
Manufacturers’ materials. 232 69-5) 147-2) 176-6}110-2} 95-8) 106-2}102-3] 96-6] 98-4] 94-9] 90-4} 64-2] 60-3] 60-2 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
AWieldagi ee ekoteets ee: 167 58-2] 131-3]169-5}103-4) 89-1/102-3}103-8] 95-5) 94-9] 89-2) 96-5) 59-8) 56-6] 56-9 
BiyAnimal.28.40).-2.1.4.84 90 70-4)129-9) 146-6) 109-6] 95-5} 100-6] 103-5)100-6|104-3}105-5]105-5] 83-2] 64-7) 62-9 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 62-6] 132-9|161-6}102-8} 86-7/100-4]102-8] 98-81103-0] 98-1] 97-5] 60-9) 52-0} 52-1 
IbwMarine: &,,.ntoctsmate ens 16 64-4)111-1)111-7| 91-6} 91-9} 98-3] $6-3)100-5}100-2)104-4/103-1} 82-7] 71-0) 70-3 
ATT Morest ihpticc tae cdestens tate 52 63-9} 89-1)154-4)129-41106-3]101-6|100-7} 98-3] 98-4] 93-8] 92-4] 84-7] 74-8! 74-9 
EVE Minerals, dio :.8: So Rae. ee 183 67-0) 111-3) 131-4]117-6) 105-8) 101-6}101-5} 99-1] 91-9] 92-4] 92-0] 84-2] 83-1) 82-6 
All raw (or partly manufactured) 232 63-8) 120-7) 155-7|107-5| 94-8]100-8)103-6) 98-5} 99-4] 96-2] 94-0) 65-9) 58-6] 58-5 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
By) petted The tales Site Bhalelete Sarco ste e 276 64-8} 127-6] 156-8]116-7} 100-5) 103-8}102-1] 97-3] 95-4] 98-1] 92-3] 79-6] 71-8] 71-2 


*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 350) 


Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
thouses in fair condition less desirably located, 


but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LaBnour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises or 
falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1932* 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 


el 
_ Food | and | Rent | Cloth-| Sun- All 

Light ing | dries | items* 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 148 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142 We 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Mar. 1930 159 157 158 155 166 159 
June 1930 151 156 160 155 166 157 
Sept. 1930 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Jan. 1931 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Feb. 1931 129 156 160 142 164 146 
Mar. 1931 124 156 160 141 164 145 
April 1931 121 155 160 137 164 142 
ay 1931 116 154 158 137 164 140 
June 1931 111 153 158 137 164 138 
July 1931 110 154 158 131 163 137 
Aug. 1931 112 153 158 131 163 138 
Sept. 1931 109 151 158 127 163 136 
Oct. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Nov. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Jan. 1932 105 152 158 123 163 133 
Feb. 1932 100 151 158 123 163 132 








*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climate conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the ex- 
penditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 


While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, ete., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the LaBour GazerTE a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazxsrts, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1920, 
quarterly from 1921 to 1980 and monthly 
since January, 1931. As stated in the above- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family 
consumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 
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Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers of 
electric light rates were 1900, 141-4, 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1.14, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64-7; 1931, 64-1. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1931. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption on the basis of 
figures in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1923, 108-3; 
1924, 105-1; 1925, 101-7; 1926, 100-0; 1927, 
99-0; 1928, 97-1; 1929, 94-6; 1930, 92-3. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 
100:7; 1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 
1921, 143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 
134-6; 1925, 1381-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9; 
1928, 128-5; 1929, 128-0; 1930, 127-6. Natural 
gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 
112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 114-0; 1919, 116-1; 
1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 1922, 163-2; 1923, 
163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 179-3; 1926, 172-4; 
1927, 166:9; 1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1; 1930, 
158-8. For the years 1900 to 1913 two index 
numbers of gas costs calculated for the Cost 
of Living Inquiry in 1914-15, have been 
averaged and converted to the base of 1913 
as 100, as follows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 
1902, 125-8; 1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 
120-1; 1906, 107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 
1909, 105-7; 1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 
106°6; 1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices showed little change during the 
month, sirloin steak averaging 25-2 cents per 
pound in February as compared with 25-1 
cents in January, and rib roast averaging 18-8 
cents per pound in February and 19 cents in 
January. These prices compare with 31-2 
cents per pound for sirloin steak in February, 
1931, and 24-4 cents for rib roast. Prices in 
the prairie provinces were considerably lower 
than elsewhere in Canada. Veal was slightly 
higher at an average price of 15-7 cents per 
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pound in February as compared with 15-4 
cents in January. Fresh pork showed little 
change from the previous month, the price 
averaging 15:8 cents per pound. This is sub- 
stantially lower than the average price of 25-2 
cents per pound a year ago. Breakfast bacon 
averaged 22-8 cents per pound in February as 
compared with 24-5 cents in January and 41-4 
cents in February, 1931. Lard was down in 
the average from 12-8 cents per pound in 
January to 12-5 cents in February, as com- 
pared with 20-1 cents per pound in February, 
1931. 

Eggs showed a substantial seasonal fall, 
fresh being down from an average price of 
41-8 cents per dozen in January to 29°7 cents 
in February, and cooking from 32-6 cents per 
dozen to 22-7 cents. Milk was again slightly 
lower at an average price of 10-3 cents per 
quart. Declines were reported from Belleville, 
Peterborough, Oshawa, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Woodstock, Chatham, Cobalt and Moose Jaw. 
Butter was also lower in most localities, dairy 
averaging 22-3 cents per pound as compared 
with 24-4 cents in January, and creamery 
averaging 25-9 cents per pound as compared 
with 27-5 cents in January. Corresponding 
prices in 1931 were 33-5 cents per pound for. 
dairy and 37-7 cents for creamery. Cheese 
also averaged lower at 21-5 cents per pound 
in February as compared with 22-2 cents in 
January. 

Bread was unchanged at an average price of 
6 cents per pound. Beans were down from an 
average price of 4:8 cents per pound in Janu- 
ary to 4:6 cents in Februray. The price in 
February, 1931, was 7-1 cents per pound. Po- 
tatoes were again slightly lower at an average 
of 71-8 cents per bag of ninety pounds as 
compared with 72-6 cents in January and $1.24 
in February, 1931. Prunes fell from an aver- 
age price of 11-7 cents per pound in January 
to 11-4 cents in February. Anthracite coal 
was unchanged at an average price of $16.19 
per ton. No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

In grain prices No. 1 Manitoba northern 
cash wheat, Port Arthur and Fort William 
basis, advanced from an average price cf 60 
cents per bushel in January to 63-2 cents in 
February. The low price for the month was 
604 cents per bushel reached near the begin- 
ning, and the high 674 cents toward the end. 
The advance was said to be due mainly to 
the upward revision of foreign wheat quotas 
by France and Italy, together with the reports 
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of unfavourbale weather in India. Other 
grains also were higher, western barley ad- 
vancing from an average of 37-7 cents per 
bushel to 38-4 cents, flax from 98-5 cents per 
bushel to $1.02, and rye from 43-6 cenis per 
bushel to 44-1 cents. Flour prices at To- 
ronto advanced slightly in sympathy with 
the movement in wheat, the price per barrel 
being up from $5.03 in January to $5.10 in 
February. Raw sugar at New York was sub- 
stantially lower at $1.15 per cwt as compared 
with $1.35. Granulated at Montreal was un- 
changed at $4.56 per ewt. The price of raw 
rubber was substantially lower at an average 
of 4-6 cents per pound as compared with 5-6 
cents in January. The low price for the month 
was 3°57 cents per pound reached toward the 
end. In live stock good steers at Toronto ad- 
vanced from $5.89 per hundred pounds to 
$5.95 but declined at Winnipeg from $5.21 
per hundred pounds to $4.92. Veal calves at 
Toronto rose from $7.81 per hundred pounds 
to $8.13 and at Winnipeg from $6.86 per hun- 
dred pounds to $7.16. The price of bacon 
hogs at Toronto declined from $5.14 per hun- 
dred pounds to $4.94 and at Montreal from 
$5.11 per hundred pounds to $5.02, but was 
unchanged at Winnipeg at $4.05 per hundred 
pounds. Lambs at Toronto were up from 
$7.07 per hundred pounds to $7.19, while the 


price at Montreal was slightly lower at $6.65 
per hundred pounds. Creamery butter at 
Montreal was down from a price of 23-7 cents 
per pound to 21-4 cents, at Toronto from 
23°9 cents per pound to 20-9 cents and ai, 
Winnipeg from 24 cents per pound to 20 cents. 
Fresh eggs showed little change, the price at 
Montreal averaging 31:3 cents per dozen and 
at Toronto 28-8 cents. The price of raw furs 
was substantially lower, ermine being down 
20 per cent, beaver 10 per cent and mink 10 
per cent, as compared with September quota- 
tions. Marten, however, showed substantial 
increases of 25 per cent. Raw cotton at New 
York was unchanged at an average price of 
7°8 cents per pound. Raw silk at New York 
continued to decline, being down from $2.90 
per pound to $2.58. Fir lumber advanced $2 
per thousand board feet to $20. Steel tank 
plates declined from $1.78-$1.90 to $1.72 per 
hundred pounds, and automobile body plates 
from $3.44 per hundred pounds to $3.21-$3.32, 
these prices in Canadian funds. In non-ferrous 
metals copper declined from $9.75 per hundred 
pounds to $8.45, copper wire bars from $8.89 
per hundred pounds to $7.16 (Canadian funds), 
and tin from 30 cents per pound to 29°8 cents. 
Coal oil was down at Montreal from 19-5 
cents per gallon to 17:5 cents, and at Toronto 
from 18-5 cents per gallon to 17-5 cents. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


TH following notes give the latest informa- 

tion available as to the movements of 
prices in Great Britain and certain other coun- 
tries. The index numbers of the cost of living 
are from official sources unless otherwise stated. 
The authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. The latest 
table showing cost of living and wholesale 
prices index numbers for various countries 
appeared in “Prices in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1931”, issued as a supplement to 
the LaBour GazeTTs, January, 1932. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE pPRIcES—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924—100, was 88.6 
for January, showing no change from the 
December figure. Foods as a whole were 1.3 
per cent higher, although one of the sub-groups, 
cereals, declined 1.1 per cent. Non-foods as a 
whole declined one per cent due to declines in 
wool, “other textiles” and miscellaneous com- 
modities, which was partly counteracted by ad- 
vances in metals and minerals and cotton. 

The Statist index number on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 84.7 at the end of January 
showing a decline of 0.8 per cent for the 

42727—9 


month. The only groups showing advances 
were minerals and textiles, while all other 
groups showed declines. 

Cost oF Livinc.—The index number of the 
Minisiry of Labour Gazette, on the base July, 
1914—100, was 147 at February 1, which is the 
same as at January 1. There was no change in 
the index number for any of the groups. In 
the food group there were increases in the 
prices of potatoes and decreases in the prices 
of eggs and butter. 


Belgium 

WHOLESALE PRICES—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social 
Welfare, on the base April, 1914=100 (gold 
index) was 84-65 for November, a decline of 
1:9 per cent for the month. Since March, 
1929, there have been small increases recorded 
only in five months; in all other months there 
have been declines, which up to November, 
1931, have amounted to 33 per cent. 


Germany 
WHOLESALE PRICES.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office on the base 
1913=100, was 100 for January, a decline of 
3.6 per cent for the month. Of the 16 groups, 
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only three showed advances; all other groups 
declined, the greatest fall in any one group was 
one of 9.8 per cent in coal. 


Cost or Livinc—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 124.5 for 
January, a decline of 4.5 per cent for the 
month. Substantial declines were recorded in 
all groups, the greatest being one of 7.7 per 
cent in rent. 


South Africa 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of retail 
prices of the Census and Statistics Office, on 
the base 19101000 was 1152 for December, a 
fall of 1.8 per cent for the month. All groups 
were included in the decline. 


United States 


WHOLESALE PRICES——The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926=100, 
was 67.3 for January, a fall of 1.9 per cent for 
the month. Every one of the ten main groups 
were included in the downward movement. As 
compared with January, 1931, there has been 
a fall of 14 per cent. 

Bradstreet’s index number, which is the sums 
total of the prices per pound of 96 com- 
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modities of common consumption was $7-3186 
at March 1, a fall of 2.7 per cent for the 
month. This is the lowest recorded since 
August, 1899. As compared with the previous 
month, the level of prices at March 1, showed 
slight advances in the hides and leather group, 
building materials and naval stores, while oils, 
chemicals and drugs were unchanged. The 
other eight groups were included in the general 
decline for the month. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1913—100, was 145.8 for December, a decline 
of 3.0 per cent from the June level. In this 
period, foods declined 3.4 per cent, clothing 
7.2 per cent, rent 4.1 per cent, house-furnish- 
ing goods 5.6 per cent and miscellaneous items 
0.6 per cent. The fuel and light group ad- 
vanced 1.6 per cent due to seasonal changes, 
principally in the price of coal. 

The index number of the Department of 
Labour and Industries, Massachusetts, on the 
base 1913100, was 134.0 for January, a fall 
of 1.3 per cent for the month. Decreases were 
noted in food, clothing and fuel and light, 
while shelter and sundries were unchanged. 





FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1931 


HE accompanying tables provide an ana- 

lysis of the fatal accidents to workpeople 
in Canada in the course of their employment 
during the calendar year 1931, according to 
causes, provinces and months, as well as by in- 
dustries. Quarterly statements giving a list of 
the accidents occurring during the period 
covered and certain particulars as to each, 
appeared in the Lasour GAZETTE, May, August 
and November, 1931, and February, 1932. The 
tables include such fatalities from industrial 
diseases as are listed with fatal accidents by 
workmen’s compensation boards. 


The record is compiled from reports from 
the following governmental authorities: the 
Board of Railway Commissioners; the Explo- 
sives Division of the Department of Mines, 
Ottawa; the Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, On- 
tario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia; the Ontario Factory In- 
spector; the Ontario Railway and Municipal 
Board; and the British Columbia Department 
of Mines. Reports were also received from 
the correspondents of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
resident in the principal industrial centres 
throughout Canada. 

Industrial accidents reported in the press are 
also included in the record after inquiry has 
been made to avoid duplication. Most of the 


accidents in agriculture are recorded from press 
reports, and while it is not known to what 
extent the accidents in this industry are 
covered, it is believed that in this respect the 
record is fairly complete. On the whole, how- 
ever, the information obtained from press re- 
ports is used merely to supplement informa- 
tion received from official sources. 

The tables also include summary figures for 
1930, being a final revision of the figures pub- 
lished in the Lasour Gazerrge, March, 1931, by 
the inclusion of accidents occurring in 1930 
which were reported too late for incorporation 
into the annual statement. These accidents 
were shown in detail in the supplementary 
lists in the Lasour Gazerre, May, August and 
November, 1931, and February, 1932. The 
figures for 1931, being still incomplete, are ac- 
cordingly to some extent not comparable with 
the completed figures for 1980. 


Fatalities by Industries 


The total number of fatalities recorded for 
the year was 1,135, the fatalities being at- 
tributed to the various industries in the fol- 
lowing proportions: construction, 206, or 18°15 
per cent of the total; transportation and public 
utilities, 199, or 17-53 per cent; agriculture, 
162, or 14:27 per cent; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 154, or 13-57 per cent; 
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manufacturing, 129, or 11-37 per cent; service, 
91, or 8-02 per cent; logging, 73, or 6°43 per 
cent; electric light and power, 44, or 3-88 per 
cent; trade, 41, or 3-61 per cent; fishing and 
trapping, 33, or 2:91 per cent; and finance, 3, 
or 0-26 per cent. 

In some industries where considerable 
changes in figures from year to year appear, 
these may be attributed to changes in indus- 
trial conditions or to particular os¢urrences; 
for example, in logging, mining, manufactur- 
ing, construction, transportation, trade and 
service, the decrease in the number of fatalities 
may be largely due to there being a reduction 
in the number of men engaged in these in- 
dustries, while the increase in fatalities in the 
agriculture group is partly explained by ex- 
treme heat waves during the summer of 1931 
which caused several deaths to men engaged 
in this industry. There was no‘serious disaster 
resulting in the loss of a large number of lives 
during the year. On May 11, six coal miners 
were killed at River Hebert, N.S., by an ex- 
plosion in a mine. Four men employed in the 
mixing house of an explosives plant at Nobel, 
Ontario, lost their lives on June 26, in an ex- 
plosion while mixing nitro-glycerine. On June 
8, the commander of a government steamer 
and two other members of the crew were 
drowned from a canoe in the Metagaion river, 
Quebec. On August 18, four men engaged in 
forestry patrol were drowned in Rainy lake, 
Ontario, when their plane crashed into the 
lake. Five labourers engaged in highway and 
bridge construction near Pierreville, Quebec, 
were buried under a landslide at an excava- 
tion on November 9. 


Fatalities by Causes 


The classification of fatal accidents accord- 
ing to causes shows that the largest number, 
292, came under the category “by moving 
trains, vehicles, etc.” This includes all acci- 
dents due to cars or engines, including mine 
and quarry cars, and to automobiles and other 
power vehicles and horse-drawn vehicles, as 
well as accidents caused by moving imple- 
ments (both those impelled by power and 
those drawn by horses), by moving watercraft 
and by aircraft. The largest number of acci- 
dents thus caused, 92, appear under the head- 
ing covering persons being struck or run over 
by, or crushed by or between cars and engines, 
52 of these being engaged on steam railways. 
Also, 88 were caused by automobiles and other 
power vehicles and implements, 49 were in 
connection with watercraft (21 being in fish- 
Ing and trapping and 13 in water transporta- 
tion); 23 were caused by animal-drawn ve- 
hicles and implements (13 of which were in 


agriculture, accidents primarily caused by ani- 
4272793 


mals being classified elsewhere); 16 were 
caused by mine and quarry cars, 11 by air- 
craft, 8 by persons falling from or in cars or 
engines and 5 were due to derailments and 
collisions (4 in steam railways). 

Next in order as a cause came “ falls of per- 
sons,’”’ 231 in number, including 70 falls from 
elevations, 60 into pits, shafts, harbours, rivers, 
etc. (some of which resulted in drowning), 31 
due to collapse of support, 28 falls from loads, 
etc., 18 into holds of vessels, 7 due tu falls on 
the level, 6 from ladders, 6 on sharp objects, 
6 down stairs and inclines and 4 into tanks, 
vats, kilns, etc. 

“Dangerous substances” caused 165 fatali- 
ties, of which 54 were due to electric current, 
382 to explosive substances, 27 to hot and in- 
flammable substances and flames, 24 to gas 
fumes, etc., 12 to steam escapes, boiler explo- 
sions, compressed air, 9 to mine explosions 
from gas, coal dust, etc., and 6 to conflagra- 
tions. 

Fatalities numbering 145 were caused by 
“falling objects” of which 63 were due to 
objects falling in mines and quarries, 35 to 
falling trees and limbs, 26 to objects falling 
from elevations, loads, piles, 12 to collapse of 
structure, 8 to breaking or loosening of straps, 
cables, etc., and 1 to other falling cbjects. 

Animals caused 43 fatalities, including 29 
caused by horses. There were 29 fatalities 
caused by handling of heavy or sharp objects, 
and 28 were caused by striking against or being 
struck by objects of which 23 were due to be- 
ing struck by objects and 5 to striking against 
objects. There were 27 fatalities caused by 
prime movers, 21 by working machines, 13 by 
hoisting apparatus, and 5 by tools. 

The category “other causes” inciudes 136 
fatalities, of which 6 were deaths following in- 
fection not elsewhere specified, 27 due to in- 
dustrial diseases, strains, etc., 3 to drownings 
of which no particulars were available, 20 to 
shooting and violence, 42 to cave-ins, land- 
slides. ice-jams, etc., 36 to lightning, frost, 
storms, sunstroke, and 2 accidents of which 
no particulars were available. 


Fatalities by Provinces 


The classification of fatal accidents accord- 
ing to provinces shows that the largest num- 
ber, 393, occurred in Ontario. There were 268 
in Quebec, 156 in British Columbia, 88 in 
Nova Scotia, 76 in Manitoba, 68 in Alberta, 
55 in Saskatchewan, 26 in New Brunswick and 
5 in Prince Edward Island. In Ontario the 
largest proportion of fatalities occurred in the 
construction group, where there were 70, with 
67 in transportation and public utilities, 61 in 
agriculture, 60 in manufacturing, 51 in mining, 

(Continued on page 366) 
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(Continued from page 363) were also 20 fatalities in agriculture. In Mani- 


non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 33 in ser- 
vice, 18 in electric light and power, 15 in log- 
ging, 15 in trade, 3 in fishing and trapping, 
and 1 in finance. In Quebec, the largest num- 
ber, 81, was also in the construction group, 
with 40 in transportation and public utilities, 
39 in manufacturing, 32 in service, 18 in agri- 
culture, 18 in electric light and power, 12 in 
logging, 12 im trade, 11 in mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, and 4 in fishing and 
trapping. In Nova Scotia and Alberta there 
were respectively 39 and 20 mining fatalities, 
and no other industry suffered so many fatali- 
ties in Nova Scotia, while in Alberta there 


toba and Saskatchewan the largest number of 
fatalities was in agriculture, there being re- 
spectively 20 and 29 in this industry. In 
British Columbia there were 38 fatalities in 
logging, 36 in transportation and public utili- 
ties, 19 in construction and 18 in mining. 


Accident Frequency in Certain Industries 


The table of fatalities by months shows the 
highest point to have been in July, when there 
were 112, with 110 in May and also in June, 
the average per month being 94.58. The low 
point for the year, 62, was reached in De- 
cember. This table gives estimates of the 
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number of employees in certain industries, the 
latest figures available being given in each 
case. The frequency rate of fatalities for the 
industries for which estimates were available 
was highest in electric light and power, being 
2.72 per thousand persons employed during the 
year, and second for logging, being 1.83 per 
thousand. In mining, non-ferrous smelting and 
quarrying, the frequency rate was 1.73 per 
thousand, construction, 1.11 per thousand, 
manufacturing 0.21 per thousand. The total 
number of employees in the group transporta- 
tion and public utilities, is not available; by 
sub-groups the frequency rates were: steam 
railways, 0.49, street and electric railways, 0.27, 
water transportation, 2.32, local transportation, 


0.77, and telegraphs, and telephones, 0.27. In 
trade the frequency rate of 0.13. 

Similar figures for 1930 are given in the 
table. It should be noted that in making these 
calculations the number of employees by in- 
dustries used is the same for 1931 as for 1930, 
no later figures being available. It is known 
from employment statistics that the numbers 
of employees decreased in 1931, and if an 
allowance for the reduction were made the 
ratio of fatalities to numbers employed in 1931 
would be somewhat higher than the figures 
given. As statistics are not available for 
making exact calculations in each case, the 
figures for 1931 are not comparable with those 
for 1930 except in a general way. 
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TABLE III.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1931 BY MONTHS AND INDUSTRIES 


Per cent of total (e) 
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(a) Census of 1931. 
industry 1928. 


(e) Revised figures for 1930. 


(b) Annual census of industry 1929. 


(f) Fishermen only 1930. 


(c) Annual census of industry 1930. 


(d) Annual census of 
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Fatal and Non-Fatal Accidents in Canada Recorded by Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards 


The Labour Department’s records of indus- 
trial accidents include only fatal accidents and 
fatalities arising out of employment, that is 
from industrial diseases, etc. The only infor- 
mation of a comprehensive nature as to non- 
fatal accidents is from the records of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards in the 
various provinces, except that in manufac- 
turing, mining and steam and electric railway 
operation accidents are dealt with by various 
governmental departments and commissions, 


and these are also covered by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards. 

The annual reports of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards are reviewed from time to 
time in the Lasour Gazerts, information being 
given as to accidents, amounts paid in com- 
pensation, etc. The annual reports of the 
several provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards for 1930 were summarized in the fol- 
lowing issues: Quebec and New Brunswick, 
March 1931, pp. 312-314; Manitoba, April 1931, 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL IN CANADA, 1928, 1929, 1930 and 1931. REPORTED BY 
PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 








Medical 
: Temporary | Permanent 
Province givieirad disability disability Fatal Total 
1928 
INOW ANS COUT cee cin cane or ectch estan eaainererstaienanee Peet 1,673 5,381 ore 43 7,669 
(evo Newe Brunswick MIsAL OI cS tes MUS Ue, . ROS: 1,862 4,475 28 34 , 699 
(b) Quehes Badenian eet” PRON iar NURI SA” enw ae Rn cae Mee YO aa mae Bikey ont ae 
PLATO M is tee tits ae ee, Ree hs EE eee can ; ; 5 , 468 
AVERITT ONE eG cis cs oi chete to Bis Se eialearv core EEA oT ARES. 4,157 5,097 289 48 9,591 
PAD TOR EDG wstieisee te ne eae a Nace dle Tose otek Jalen is Miciecs eee ice sahalcss es [oo See ee ee 13,178 148 74 13, 400 
PETCIS DAC OMIMUDTR hoes oats «ak on eee ie SEINE iacesetcces noepaue:|'s: cats aes 16,672 782 124 17,578 
 obtiatal? - add. . ech: atetieren ila lizcans Tl. 39,380 78,000 4,893 757 123,030 
1929 
NOVAS COUR.) ures cites: 5 ace fers + ARM «he oe 2,201 6,729 480 64 9,474 
COIN MESEUDS WIC Ko oc one reverie caterers PEM oleae ie CLE Eo koe polos, 2,458 4,700 313 36 7,507 
UC DEC HAS. seas res eek ooh Seine... ths AOE Ea |, oc See. 18, 728 2,497 152 21,377 
ODCATAO si creperece® Bik cle «Nerd beet ey enh eer nk cdr shacncls 34,582 32,920 Spouse 417 71,291 
MEBTIUCO Dato eils coheice sc utectereenre WME ote ice lee Ras ieascloire cc. ,817 5,278 283 71 10, 449 
PAT CEERI cg eet nea elec Ae tithe ONE a AAD At disieeebabl silo TU ar. tae 14,681 146 de 14,899 
Britis ii @ouum Dis. seraccS oh ye ee ae Relocates Se ke aR 19,045 893 151 20,089 
EGtalenS, SEER . De, ile. 44,058 102,081 7,984 963 155, 086 
1930 
a Ee am ChE ree: abe poaedod “tor 2,125 5,521 206 55 8,740(f) 
OW RESEUTIC WICKS e rcte occ telovsttte ree RICE oie eet ee tea lcis ne os Nie siale ein eis oH Pee eat Lote see tie sce tama ed Live etes tt hee 
Quepecs O03. . STEEL. See. See aN ere tre ae t. . Sele eae ee 16, 755 2,927 168 19,850 
OSES ON eT ne OPER ei Re" te aE 30,174 28 , 226 2,974 427 61,795 
IMARTCODS ont Ah cece ede cate ec ee rt ene ee. 3,488 488 295 9 8,310 
(d) Gebtehewan 20 da the EMSRS. LES nee cee: dae tty cx bea Such, 969(d) ree (8 he ae oe 
ERT RINE Caer EIR AS Ri RS OR RIED Fie AKL. oe, S Be R , 
British COMMDIAe. . oes oe ee eee ee ee cco es derlos 16,718 940 255 17,913 
ALOU crc taees sales ois aie SP Te testo Mesa aba ahs ee ee eee Pee kc romike wragaeeie lc varus «clho's aati ain cts 
1931 
NCUA SCOUT. Was MoR oa a eT AL MORAACAEA POs bos cro ROTTS PRT ee ee Spee eee eee teee See bee eehoeetc meebo 
PRE LOIDOIPAGIC To chia aiyinlls an liye aerate Maer Aol io iais Rie Fe toye To dl eN G Ladks ato CRRERCLETRA GES OUEA  eeey, ode. OE Leek, 
CUODOG. saiurcatc > sm seca eet He ee ee coe: 4,591 16, 604 2,759 139 24,093 
(e) vee ea SEAR eI es chr need ocertetetore Mots RENEE Radon a shld cabal 22,802 23,112 2,702 266 48, pa 
c RELIED OR. ES so si cievste h c.o cbeaeinorara a ekedores arena emis, havans [ee sie ieg cake «0, MOROPNERER. UTES ey SR iees Se eS ace bs 8,274 
SASKELCHOWAD. fetches com cau her cee on: 1,719 2,018 82 13 3,832 
Fb) oC A AB oo SO A (ae a RS fs MN Re 8 eR id 9,893 123 33 10,049 
PETS IC OLUIN 18 Sus che iepcmia <a ER ose ee Smee cee | Ree cos 12,705 756 121 13,582 
SOCALY ee. eae te VME. YRS re aA SERN. |): . Medes, | Pewee cid pay siaral'a ciavoie oie od a ofterdaecte ee oan, coenee, aes 





(a) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for this compensation: 

The period varies in the several provinces; figures not reported by some Boards. 
.(b) Quebec from Sept. 1, 1928. 

(c) Figures not yet tabulated; only total number reported to Board given. 

(d) Saskatchewan from July 1, 1930. j . ; 

(e) The province of New Brunswick Board reports 1,037 minor accidents in 1928 and 1,774 in 1929, involving no compensa- 
tion or medical aid. 

(f) including 833 claims partically disposed of. 
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pp. 436-437; Nova Scotia, May 1931, pp. 559- 
560; British Columbia and Saskatchewan, 
June 1931, pp. 654-657; Alberta, December 
1931, pp. 1307-1308. 


None of the provincial Boards have juris- 
diction over all industries so that the acci- 
dents recorded are those in certain industries 
only. Most of the Boards deal with acci- 
dents in logging, mining, manufacturing, con- 
struction, transportation and public utilities, 
excluding agriculture, trapping, finance, do- 
mestic service, etc., but including to some 
extent fishing, trade, and governmental ser- 
vice. 


The accompanying table summarizes the 
figures as to fatal and non-fatal accidents re- 
corded by the several Provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards for 1928, 1929, 1930 and 
1931. The figures not yet published by the 


Registered Trade Unions in Great Britain 


The Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
has issued, as Part 4 of his annual report for 
the year 1930, a report on registered trade 
unions in Great Britain during the past ten 
years. A summary table is given, which shows 
that in 1929, 557 unions were on the register, 
with 3,826,838 members at the end of the 


year. (These figures include 85 employers’ 
associations with 47,993 members). The lar- 
gest industrial group of unions is the 


“Metals, machines, implements and convey- 
ances,” followed by “ Mining and Quarrying,” 
“Transport,” and “ Building.” The income of 
these unions for 1929 included £7,209,454 re- 
ceived from members, £1,876,405 received as 
allowances from the Ministry of Labour for 
unemployment insurance and administration 
expenses; and £739,618 received from other 
sources. 

Expenditures for the same year included 
£2,852,568 for unemployment, etc.; £398,283 
for dispute benefits; £799,329 for Sick and 
Accident Benefit; £372,238 for funeral benefit; 
£1,184,848 for other benefits (including super- 
annuation and grants to members); £179,675 
for political fund; and £298,968 for grants, 
etc., to federations and other bodies. 

At the end of the year funds to the amount 
of £11,590,446 were standing to the credit 
of the unions. 





Three employers at Moose Jaw were 
recently fined $10 each for having paid 
certain of their employees at rates lower 
than the minimum wages fixed by the act 
governing female employees. They claimed 
that they had made an agreement with the 
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Boards in their annual reports have been se- 
cured as far as available. It may be ob- 
served that the Department of Labour figures 
show 1,766 fatal industrial accidents as occur- 
ring during the year 1929, while the total 
number of fatal accidents which were in- 
cluded by the provincial Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards for that year was 963, this figure 
including none for Saskatchewan or Prince 
Edward Island. This difference is largely ac- 
counted for by the fact that the provincial 
Boards do not include accidents in all indus- 
tries. In addition, however, the Boards’ 
records include only accidents to employees, 
while the Labour Department’s records include 
accidents to all persons when occupied in in- 
dustry, including employers and workmen 
carrying on their own business, and there are 
many such, particularly in trucking, trade, 
etc., as well as in agriculture. 


employees that the latter should work at the 
lower rate, but the magistrate pointed out 
that the Act declared such agreements to be 
null and void. 


Tenant Farming in the Ontario Tobacco 
Industry 


A system of tenant farming for the pro- 
duction of tobacco has recently been estab- 
lished in Norfolk County, Ontario. Most of 
the farm owners are companies, which began 
operations with hired labour, but have gradu- 
ally adopted the tenant system. There are 
twelve such undertakings in Norfolk County 
owning 22,150 acres, of which 6,405 are used 
for tobacco growing by 172 tenants. The 
tenants, who have come from Belgium and 
the Southern United States, are provided with 
holdings varying between 30 and 40 acres, 
together with kilns, green-houses and other 
equipment. The companies supply the land, 
buildings, horses and machinery and pay the 
taxes, and the tenants supply the labour. The 
companies retain control of methods of pro- 
duction; they provide the seed and also under- 
take the curing of the crop, which is carried 
out by workers brought from the Southern 
United States. Half the wages of the curers 
are paid by the companies and half by the 
tenants; the companies pay their travelling 
expenses and the tenants provide them with 
board and lodging. Each tenant is supplied 
with a team of horses, and tractors are pro- 
vided at cost prices. The profits are divided 
equally between owner and tenant. This 
method of exploitation is stated to have 
proved satisfactory so far. 
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IMMIGRATION INTO CANADA DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR, 1931 


MARKED decrease in the number of im- 

migrants admitted to Canada during the 
calendar year 1931 as compared with 1930 is 
shown in returns recently made by the De- 
partment of Immigration and Colonization. 
This decrease, which amounted to 74 per 
cent of the total for 1930, was in conformity 
with the policy of the governments as re- 
gards immigration, as set forth in Order in 
Council P.C. 1957, dated August 14, 1930 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA 
BY ORIGINS 








Calendar | Calendar | Percent- 








= Year Year ages of 
1930 1931 Decrease 
British— 
Bnelish case mes aes es 17,069 A SOD ETE 
AIR Diccsuer, arseicleraustien ait viebete, es 4,862 Slagle ees 4 eh 
SCoveh eet te et aes oe 8,903 DO OL rte ene 
Welsh tacts re.loiculan ee 875 IGS teehee eres f 
Totalsii. eee. 31,709 7,678 76 
UIMted) SEQECB wc escsece 018 onsiats 25, 632 15,195 41 
Northern European Races— 
IDG Pian tects ke hee cod cuss 329 Li or keel Sea i 
WManishaset Soh seeds ss 1,184 sia be ne a 
Open, Boke Seton. ees 1,110 SON Ae 7 
SPRNIS Ue ate oe ie treet isis, 2,749 VOOM ecachucs ste < 
TENG ease seeks lakes See 424 OAs Bel. 
German (Including 
Austrian) ae. oes cote 10, 602 GOT ets wets 38 
Icelandics». Sates les oied OTN Oar ey OEE BORE aoe 
INOTWERLAN dss sAnrdis eyetens stan 1,049 GO dats ee ie 
SwecllelovsavercsasGeecoe es 1,022 62 leader ess 
SWisabaieni re cuban:« ceils spore 257 SOA cola 2 a 
OGALS eR a series oe 18,751 3is 93 
Other Races— 
PANTO Ialiencan tes ences ona eye 32 Dinills ae sake keen 
PRT OIAN aaeeen ee foe + oars 5 LY Soeeees Cle: « 
Arnicnianyyat . Ae ete ri SANT. ANE, AE 
Bohemian yy; Lsslieceeee GLI PRS A Ea oA fe 2 Te 
Bilan se ec tioe «oe ede ertes 393 1 tgs et Pat 
Groatian: ears 31... fee: 600 FIST PACES By 
Creches... BN. Se as «ae 246 HOM reat na noe 
iRast-indianes.. 022. cee es 80 OTR feat Sse, someaes 
Histhoniand. kn. sd seas 83 Sclehareataee: 
Greek’... 4. scores teas 530 OPM. oon cane 
Hebrew. azteeorr rae ered. 3,702 2 © a i 
Ttalan onc bc. uae kee 1,104 AGT Ns. ae apes ss 
Japanesely,.. Leo te s,s 217 TEARS, ee esse 
sueo Slave idol ii. eee 491 CBr eis ons 
POULIN earts are. iki ar eae Sickel vis 33 Tk Yaa a 
Bithwaniany ey. kes ees 612 HOM eee arene 
DOV OBR: bccn hasravunn seh 8,279 HOD rbd Bares sbrerere 
MILCSO recite tose veces tps 16 PM ep arse etcherais 
Montenegrin... 0. 8.. SL EEA OMe [ee 
MOP AEA AF Fo tiicscccict~s ona ee FD Tes OE de lat el hn Bg 
LON reo he Ge oie a te scapesiate 136 A eta Geter o tre 
Srsianvwere. .2bh6.0 ewes 1 Lee 2.8 RKC 
POMS rk dl tas ob tolize ofebiehe 4,968 DOO etek atest 
HPOTHILUCSOU. coors crs 36 Ses Sal iirc geal (acer PL ea 
Roumanian. sera. .ae 245 DS MBSE, A ahs 
PUIG PRUNE SET sos iss slope saves ece 1,017 Tila esses a cae 
Ruthenians... sooese vee 8,045 DUST awe ee ae. 
SOLDIAN cc ciak slags. 3 Stason 191 Se | ae oe 
LOU AKe Men moneie sce s «wins 2,595 SG all Piece Ge 
Spanish abo (ese b alek. LODE, SeOek 
Spanish American......... 1 Na See ae 
RV LIA eee ele ss oe eae 67 2 (gr | eth ems 
Durkishweeagis). HeeenGe 8 Pipes . Ge. 
WPotals tin. ie 28,714 3,344 88 
Grand Totals..... 104,806 27,530 74 





(Lasour Gazerre, August, 1930, page 1144). 
The following tables show the extent of the 
immigration of each racial group; the sex and 
occupations of the immigrants; the destina- 
tion of the immigrants according to provinces; 
and the number of Canadians returning from 
the United States. In the latter table the 
largest groups of returning Canadians came 
from the States of Michigan, New York and 
Massachusetts. 

STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION *®TO *¥CANADA 


SHOWING SEX AND OCCUPATION FOR THE 
CALENDAR YEAR, 1931 








Via 
— Ocean From Totals 
Ports A. 
Sex— 
Adult’ Malés.). 002007. 2,350 4,930 7,280 
Adult Bem ales io. odopbe ode 4,988 4,740 9, 728 
Children under eighteen... 4,997 5, 520 10,522 
OGRE. ci ae suse: 12,335 15,195 27,530 
Occupation— 
Farming Class— 
Males.” fe. Meee. Se 697 1,351 2,048 
Hemalesy ese oho 282 606 888 
elena tata ed 1,134 839 1,973 
Labouring Class— 
Males tontil dosederties at 343 352 695 
(Mermalesi al. sissy isversur eens 76 91 167 
@inldnens.ss soe e 187 82 269 
Mechanics— 
WBA lose tue sires cis tant 481 941 1,422 
Memaleses, sey ete 159 334 493 
Childrenir.: acccistencsts cc 97 208 305 
Trading Class— 
NMeilesaties. keh. 2 asaate 371 1,210 1,581 
PHIOIWANGS nek a wk chat sees as 205 525 730 
Cimildrent gees. . 3% 96 283 379 
Mining Class— 
WIA IESEIE, Loe wea ects 3s 32 30 62 
Memales iit.) slat 7 6 13 
(WIGTEN::. cc. acrhasrerners 2 11 13 
Female Domestic 
Servants— 
18 years and over....... 1,097 308 1,405 
Under 18 years.......... 211 23 234 
Other Classes— 
MAGS c.g: + eeu aires 426 1,046 1,472 
Bemiales.. ve sith: Fae. See 3,162 2,870 6,032 
Whilchienaan ihe Base 3,270 4,079 7,349 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA 
SHOWING lege mle eek pve THE CALENDAR 








Via 
— Ocean From Totals 
Ports jUese 

WOVe SCOUMG tance cis cre ss 621 508 1,129 
New Brunswick...........-- 538 735 1,273 
Prince Edward Island....... 19 126 145 
UC DECE ere aerate s ne ese: 2,164 3,288 5,452 
Ontario 5,196 7,120 12,316 
Manitoba 598 458 1,056 
Saskatchewan 760 592 1,352 
Alberta 1,051 1,162 2,213 
British Columbia 1,347, 1,195 2,572 
Yukon Territory... .......- 1 10 11 
Northwest Territories....... 10 1 11 
NOE, Cliy Cli tices tiecctore ose « occu eas empresa lisesi sae eles ll aia te 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Mechanics Lien Act Designed for Protection 


of Workmen’s Wages 


An engineering firm (Rodenhiser) was en- 
gaged by the owners of a mine in Nova 
Scotia to look after the power plant in the 
mine, and they continued to carry out this 
duty until the mine was closed, when another 
firm (Typert) was engaged as caretaker, to 
keep the plant intact and the machinery oiled. 
The question of the payment of two months’ 
wages having arisen after the closing of the 
mine, both firms claimed a lien upon the 
property and mining area, and they obtained 
from the County Court Judge a decision de- 
claring their title to the lien. 

An appeal against this judgment was made 
by one of the defendants in the Nova Scotia 
Supreme Court, on the ground chiefly that 
the Mechanic’s Lien Act did not apply to 
the case as the services rendered by the 
plaintiff were not “work or labour performed 
at a mine or in connection with mining oper- 
ation,” the mine in question not having been 
in actual operation during the period in re- 
spect to which the claim was made. The 
appeal was dismissed with costs, Chief Justice 
Chisholm stating the purposes of the Act to 
be as follows:— 


“The statute is a remedial statute and is 
designed to protect a class of men who are 
often the victims of imposition; it is designed 
to give the workman, in addition to per- 
sonal recourse against his employer, the right 
to look to the property which he has im- 
proved by his labour, as some security for 
his pay. I think, therefore, one is justified 
in giving the statute an interpretation favour- 
able to the claims of the workman, if the 
language fairly warrants it. A mine, equipped 
with machinery underground and on the sur- 
face, is a mine, whether minerals are or are 
not being brought to the surface. The work 
done by the Typerts was work and labour 
performed at a mine; as was in my opinion 
the work done by the Rodenhisers, although 
the latter were working some miles away 
The phrase ‘in connection with’ is one in 
frequent use; it is not precise, but it is suffi- 
ciently wide to enable a generous application. 
If one can find a direct connection between 
the work done and the mining undertaking 
one is justified in considering it work in con- 
nection with a mining operation. The work 
of all the plaintiffs was so essential to the 
preservation of the mine and so closely con- 
nected with the continued existence of the 
property as a mine that I am led to the con- 


clusion that section 32 (1) was intended to 
be and is wide enough to cover such work.” 


Rodenhiser and Typert versus Nova Mac 
Mining and Power Corporation et al. 
(Nova Scotia) 1932, Dominion Law Re- 
ports, vol. 1, page 548. 


Interpretation of Contributory Negligence 


A workman who was engaged along with 
others in operating a steam shovel on a rail- 
way in Saskatchewan, was caught and drawn 
into the coils of a steel cable about a revolving 
drum, and seriously injured. He brought ac- 
tion against the railway company for dam- 
ages, alleging negligence in the following par- 
ticulars: (1) failure of the defendants to em- 
ploy a safe system for the operation, of the 
machinery; (2) failure of the defendants to 
furnish the plaintiff a safe place im which to 
work; (3) in having a cable in a state of 
disrepair, there being short ends of the strands 
of wire protruding, which caught the plaintiff’s 
hands and drew them in between the cable 
and the revolving drum; (4) in putting the 
drum in motion without recelving instruc- 
tions that it was in order to do so; (5) in 
putting the drum in motion without first 
warning or instructing the plaintiff to stand 
clear. 


The defendants denied negligence and 
pleaded that the plaintiff himself was guilty 
of negligence in placing his hand, or hands, 
on the cable when the drum was revolving, 
in not remaining in the safe and proper place 
in which he was required to be for the proper 
fulfilment of his duties, and in being in an 
improper place and position contrary to his 
instructions and the requirements of his duties 
as an employee of the defendants. 


The jury found that the railway company 
was guilty of the negligence “ that caused the 
accident,” which negligence it described as 
lack of protection at the niggerhead, and ab- 
sence of proper signalling when about to start 
operation, of the shovel; the jury also found 
that the plaintiff was guilty of negligence 
that caused the accident in that he approached 
too close to the niggerhead when. the latter 
was in motion. 


The trial judge interpreted the jury’s ver- 
dict as a dismissal of the plaintiff’s claim and 
gave judgment accordingly. On appeal by 
the plaintiff the Saskatchewan Court of Ap- 
peal sustained this decision, holding that the 
workman’s conduct was the proximate cause 
of the accident; which was however due to 
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the negligence of both parties, and that neither 

had a chance, after the negligence of the 
other, of avoiding it by reasonable care. 

Cherbon versus Canadian Pacific Railway 

Company (Saskatchewan), 1932, West- 

ern Weekly Reports, vol. 1, page 518. 





A workman was injured while he was en- 
gaged, with other workmen, in laying a new 
railway track in Saskatchewan. His foot was 
caught between a rail and a tie, and a wheel 
of the worktrain which was proceeding slowly 
behind the workman struck and crushed his 
leg before he could be released. The wheel 
which struck him was the front wheel of the 
“pioneer,” the car which carries the track- 
laying machinery at the head of the train. 
Action for damages was brought by the work- 
man against the railway company on the 
ground of negligence, and the jury found the 
company responsible for the injury because of 
the fault of the brakesman on the “ pioneer” 
car in not having applied the emergency air- 
brake quickly enough after he had sensed the 
danger. The jury found that no contributory 
negligence had been shown by the plaintiff, 
and awarded him damages ‘to the amount of 
$3,039. On appeal by the railway company 
the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal sustained 
the judgment of the lower court, stating that 
the jury’s verdict might be in accordance with 
the evidence which appeared to show that, if 
the brakesman did apply the brake, he had 
not applied it so quickly as the should have 
done. Mr. Justice Martin dissented, holding 
that the evidence did not support the finding 
that the defendant was negligent as alleged. 

Klapischuk versus Canadian Pacific Railway 

Company (Saskatchewan), 1932, West- 
ern Weekly Reports, vol. 1, page 528. 


Families’ Compensation for Fatality due to 
Negligence 


The question of the applicability of the 
Contributory Negligence Act (Statutes of 
British Columbia, 1925, chapter 8) to an 
action brought under the Families’ Compen- 
sation Act (Revised Statutes of British Col- 
umbia, 1924, chapter 85) was the subject of a 
recent decision by Chief Justice Morrison in 
the British Columbia Supreme Court. The 
Chief Justice explained the abuses formerly 
existing under common law, which the 
Families’ Compensation Act was designed to 
remedy. 

“At common law,” he said, “the cause of 
action which a person had against another 
for injuries received through the negligence 
of that other, being an action of tort, was 


extinguished by his or her death. So unjust 
was this condition of affairs considered that 
the Legislature enacted the Families’ Compen- 
sation Act. By this Act certain persons, as 
set forth therein, are given a cause of action 
against the person through whose negligence 
the injuries resulting in death were caused to 
the deceased. This cause of action is not a 
revival of that cause of action enuring to the 
deceased had he lived but a wholly new and 
statutory one. The statute sets forth, in sec. 
3 thereof, the cause of action which these 
statutory representatives of the deceased shall 
have, and it is in the following words: 

Whenever the death of a person shall be 
caused by wrongful act, neglect, or default, and 
the act, neglect or default is such as would (if 
death had not ensued) have entitled the party 
injured to maintain an action and recover dam- 
ages in respect thereof .. . 

“Tt will be seen from this enactment that 
the cause of action which the statute gives, 
while not the same, is yet entirely dependent 
upon the cause of action which the deceased 
had. 

“Originally at common law a party who 
was suing another for damages for injuries 
suffered and occasioned by the negligence of 
that other could be met by two defences 
which are the usual ones pleaded in this type 
of action: firstly, to deny and negative any 
negligence on the part of the defendant; and, 
secondly, to allege and prove that if the de- 
fendant was guilty of negligence materially 
contributing to the accident so also was the 
plaintiff, no matter to what degree the plain- 
tiff’s negligence extended—this is the doctrine 
of contributory negligence. Later the doctrine 
of ultimate negligence appeared, which how- 
ever does not arise for consideration in this 
case. 

“Tt is thus seen that a defence of contribu- 
tory negligence was a good defence and disen- 
titled the plaintiff to recover anything. And, 
under the Families’ Compensation Act, the 
said representatives of the deceased could be 
met with the same defence and with the same 
results. 

“This, then, was the state of the law when 
the Contributory Negligence Act was passed 
in this province. That statute abrogates the 
old common-law doctrine of contributory 
negligence except in so far as the doctrine of 
ultimate negligence can be said to arise there- 
from. At the present time it is as if this old 
doctrine of contributory negligence had never 
been evolved. Now, where both plaintiff and 
defendant have been guilty of negligence 
materially contributing to the accident, each 
is assessed in damages according to the degree 
in which he or she was in fault, the question 
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of the degree of fault being a question of fact 
and for the determination of a judge or a jury, 
as the case may be. 

“Thus it is perfectly clear that a plaintiff 
can now recover damages, where formerly he 
or she was unable so to do. As was stated 
by Orde, J.A., in Stark v. Batchelor (1928) in 
dealing with the Contributory Negligence Act 
of Ontario:— 

The Act is not designed for the protection of 
defendants. It is intended to give a plaintiff, 
guilty of contributory negligence, some relief 
where formerly his action would have been dis- 
missed. It entitles him to recover his dam- 
ages, but to the extent to which he was to blame 
he must suffer the loss himself, 

Instead of giving any rights to a defendant, 
the Act has eut down the complete defence 
formerly available to him and has made him 
liable for a proportionate part of the plaintiff’s 
damages. i 

“Turning again to’sec. 3 of the Families’ 
Compensation Act quoted above, it follows 
that the said representatives of the deceased 
also are able to maintain an action where 
formerly they could not do so ; and this be- 
cause the Legislature has thought fit to re- 
place the old doctrine of contributory negli- 
gence, except as stated above, by the Con- 
tributory Negligence Act.” 

In the present case the Chief Justice held 
that the plaintiff was entitled to recover that 
proportion of the verdict of the jury repre- 
senting the degree of fault in which the de- 
fendant had been found to be. 


Hunter versus Clarke (British Columbia) 
1932, Western Weekly Reports, vol. 1, 
page 466. 


Advances paid to Agent on Commission not 
Recoverahle 


The interpretation of an agreement by which 
the services of an employee were hired on 
the commission basis, where the employee had 
failed to earn the full amount of an advance 
which was made to him each week under the 
terms of the agreement, was discussed re- 
cently in the Superior Court at Montreal in 
the case of Joyce versus Lucerne-in-Quebec 
Community Association. The agreement pro- 
vided that the agent was to receive a com- 
mission of 10 per cent of the membership sales 
which he effected, and that, further, he was 
to receive $75 each week as an advance 
against such commissions, regardless of 
whether or not the commissions earned up to 
the time of payment were in excess of the 
full amount due for commissions. The agent 
having earned less than the amount of the 


advances made to him by the company, the 
company made certain deductions from his 
cheques, and the agent thereupon brought 
action for the full amount, the company 
making a counter-claim for the repayment 
of unearned commissions. The Court dis- 
missed the counter-claim with costs. On the 
point at issue several decisions of New York 
Courts were cited, one of which (Peace Piano 
Company versus Taylor) was as follows:— 

“The action was brought to recover from a 
salesman the difference between the amount 
paid him on a drawing account and the amount 
of commissions earned and credited to him on 
such account. The plaintiff does not allege an 
agreement to repay any excess of advances over 
commissions earned. The appellate division 
held that, without an agreement expressed or 
implied to repay the excess of a drawing ac- 
count over and above commissions earned, the 
employer cannot recover such excess from the 
employee.” 

Joyce versus Lucerne-in-Quebec Commun- 
wy Associations Ltd. (Quebec) 1932, 
Rapports Judiciaires (Cour Supérieure), 
vol. 70, page 49. 


Section of Juvenile Delinquents Act declared 
to be Invalid 


In the Alberta Supreme Court during Feb- 
ruary, Mr. Justice Ives declared Section 20, 
subsection 2 of the Juvenile Delinquents Act 
(Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, chapter 
46) to be ultra vires of the Parliament of the 
Dominion. Subsection (2) is as follows:— 

(2) In every such case (i.e., of a child, ad- 
judged to be a juvenile delinquent) it shall be 
within the power of the court to make an order 
upon the parent or parents of the child, or upon. 
the municipality to which it belongs, to con- 
tribute to its support such sum as the court 
may determine: Provided that where such order 
is made upon the municipality, the municipal- 


ity may from time to time recover from the 
parent or parents any sum or sums paid by it 
pursuant to such order. 

The point arose in connection with the ap- 
peal of the municipal district of Hazelwood 
from the judgment of Rev. Father Carleton, 
sitting as a judge in Juvenile Court. Father 
Carleton found a certain child in the Hazel- 
wood municipality to be delinquent, and or- 
dered the municipal district to contribute $1 
per day to her support for an indefinite period. 
From this judgment the municipality appealed 
on two grounds: First, that the child in ques- 
tion was not a resident of the municipality, 
but rather of the city of Edmonton, and 
second, that the Federal Act empowering the 
court judge to make a municipality pay was 
ultra vires of the Dominion Parliament. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


L ARGELY owing to seasonal curtailment 

in the outdoor industries, employment in 
Canada at the beginning of March showed a 
decrease, according to returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,709 
employers of labour, each with a minimum of 
fifteen employees, and representing all indus- 
tries except agriculture, fishing, hunting and 
highly specialized business. The working forces 
of these firms aggregated 809,704 persons, as 
compared with 819,736 in the preceding month. 
This reduction caused the index number 
(based on the 1926 average as 100) to decline 
from 89.7 on February 1, to 88.7 at the 
beginning of March, as compared with 100.2, 
110. DPI. 102.6, 9725, 92.6, S351, “OF: 8; 
91.0, 82.9 and 89.1 on March 1, 1931, 1980, 
1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 19238, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. 

At the beginning of March, 1932, the un- 
employment percentage reported to the De- 
partment of Labour by local trade unions 
was 20.6, compared with 22.0 per cent at the 
beginning of February, 1932, and 15.6 per cent 
at the beginning of March, 1931. The per 
centage for March was based on the returns 
tabulated by the Department of Labour from 
a total of 1,819 labour organizations, repre- 
senting 183,159 members. 

Reports received from the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada indicated an 
increase during February in the average daily 
placements in employment, as compared with 
those of the previous month, but a decline 
in comparison with February. last year, the 
major change under each comparison taking 
place in the construction and maintenance 
group. Vacancies in February, 1932, numbered 
33,426, applications 55,558, and placements in 
regular and casual employment 32,688. 

The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in sixty-nine cities was again slightly 
lower at $7.27 for the beginning of March, 
as compared with $7.34 for February; $9.14 
for March, 1931; $11.67 for March, 1930; 
$11.23 for March, 1929; $10.54 for March, 
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1922; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); and 
$7.68 for March, 1914. In wholesale prices 
the index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics based upon prices in 
1926 as 100 showed little change at 69.1 for 
March, as compared with 69.2 for February; 
75.1 for March, 1931; 91.8 for March, 1930; 
95.6 for March, 1929; 98.3 for March, 1922; 
164.3 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 64.7 
for March, 1914. 

The loss in working time caused by in- 
dustrial disputes in Canada during March 
was almost) double that recorded for the 
previous month, the increase being caused by 
strikes of coal miners in the Prairie Provinces. 
In March, 1931, the time loss was about equal, 
owing to a strike last year in the women’s 
clothing industry at Toronto. Eleven dis- 
putes were in progress at some time during the 
month, involving 1,501 workers and resulting 
in the loss of 26,410 working days. Corres- 
ponding figures for February, 1932 were: 17 
disputes, 3,611 workers and 14,679 working 
days, and for March, 1931, 6 disputes, 1,635 
workers and 25,026 working days. 


During the past month the 


Industrial Department of Labour re- 
Disputes ceived a report from the 
Investigation Board of Conciliation and 
Act. Investigation established in 


connection with the dispute 
between the Hull Electric Company and their 
motormen, conductors and other employees. 
Five new applications were received, and were 
under consideration when the month closed. 
Particulars of the recent proceedings under the 
Act, together with the text of the report, will 
be found on page 390 of this issue. 


At the opening session of 


Senator the International Labour 
Robertson Conference (League of Na- 
President tions) on April 12, the Hon. 
of Inter- Senator G. D. Robertson, 
national late Minister of Labour of 
Conference. Canada who is one of 


the Canadian Government 
delegates, was elected President of the Con- 
ference. The new President stated that he 
regarded his election as a tribute to the 
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Dominion of Canada, and to the constant 
support that had been given by Canada to 
the work of the Organization; and also as 
showing that the Conference recognized the 
importance of the countries of the New 
World, and particularly North America. The 
task of the Conference in the present time 
of economic stress was, he suggested, to main- 
tain the workers’ conditions of employment 
and standards of life. 

Senator Robertson was one of the Canadian 
Government delegates to the first Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, held at Washing- 
ton in 1919, and took an active part in the 
founding of the organization. He has also 
closely followed the proceedings of the suc- 
cessive conferences since the establishment of 
the Organization in that year. 


New workmen’s compensa- 


New Workmen’s tion legislation was enacted _ 
Compensation by the New Brunswick 
Act in New legislature at the session 
Brunswick. just concluded, its intention 


being as Premier Richards 
pointed out, to simplify the actual operation 
of the existing act rather than to introduce 
any new principles. The new Act is largely 
based upon the recommendations that were 
contained in the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion, composed of Mr. Justice Grimmer and 
Mr. George A. Stone (Lasour Gazette, March, 
1931, page 267), which was presented to the 
Legislature together with the text of the Bill. 
In conformity with the wishes of organized 
labour the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
as reconstituted, will include a labour repre- 
sentative, the premier expressing the hope 
that as a result “there would be less cause for 
complaint in regard to applicants for com- 
pensation not having their cases reconsidered.” 
A summary of the new Act will be given in a 
future issue in an outline of the legislation of 
1932. 


The important public ser- 


Work of vice rendered by the Can- 
St. John adian Branch of the St. 
Ambulance John Ambulance is de- 
Association cribed in the Annual Re- 
in 1931. port for 1931, recently pub- 


lished. “Many cases have 
been reported during the year,” it is stated, 
“of outstanding instances of First Aid ren- 
dered by the Association’s graduates, of whom 
there are now some 170,000 in the Dominion. 
A splendid contribution is annually made to 
the welfare of the country by this army of 
voluntary workers in the saving of human life 
and suffering; and the economic value of this 
service in lessening lost-time and disability as 
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a result of accidents and sickness cannot be 
overestimated.” 

An ever-increasing interest in the teaching 
of First Aid is reported, particularly among 
industrial concerns, which recognize the 
humanitarian and economic value of such 
training. The number of persons who re- 
ceived instruction in First Aid, home nursing 
and home hygiene during 1931 was 22,488, 
12,037 certificates of proficiency being issued. 
The total number of certificates and awards 
issued in Canada up to December, 1931, was 
219,825, 

The report gives particulars of the work in 
the various provinces, and refers to the co- 
operation given to the movement by the 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways, the Bell Telephone Company, the North- 
ern [lectric Company, Canadian Industries 
Limited, the Steel Company of Canada, and 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and De- 
partment of National Defence. It is pointed 
out that “the local centre is an indispensable 
part of the organization of Provincial Coun- 
cils. Without such centres the Association 
cannot get local effort and Community inter- 
est behind its work, which is so necessary to 
lasting success. First Aid is community work 
of a most useful order.” 


The Prime Minister an- 


Dominion and nounced in the House of 


Provincial Commons on March 23, 
governments that on the expiration of 
confer on the Unemployment and 
unemployment Farm Relief Act, 1931, on 


May 1, the premiers of all 
the provinces would be invited to come to 
Ottawa to confer with the federal Govern- 
ment ‘for the purpose of ascertaining what 
measures might be found necessary to enable 
the Dominion to discharge its duty in assist- 
ing the provinces to meet their constitutional 
obligation. “The constitutional obligation ” 
Mr. Bennett said, “being that of the prov- 
inces, we are giving them assistance because 
of the general economic conditions that obtain 
throughout the world, and we believe we 
should confer with them as to how the situa- 
tion might be best met.” 

In accordance with this announcement a 
conference was held at Ottawa on April 9, 
when Mr. Bennett, with other members of 
the Dominion cabinet, met the following 
representatives of the provinces:— 

Prince Edward Island—Hon. J. D. Stewart, 
Premier. 

Nova Scotia—Hon. Gordon S. Harrington, 
Premier; Hon. J. F. Fraser, Provincial Secre- 
tary; Hon. Percy C. Black, Minister of High- 
ways. 
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New Brunswick—Hon. C. D. Richards, 
Premier; Hon. D. A. Stewart, Minister of 
Public Works; Hon. A. J. Leger, Provincial 
Treasurer. 

Quebec—Hon. L. A. Taschereau, Premier. 

Ontario—Hon. W. H. Price, Attorney Gen- 
eral; Hon. W. Finlayson, Minister of Lands 
and Forests; Hon. J. D. Monteith, Minister 
of Public Works and Labour; Hon. E. A. 
Dunlop, Provincial Treasurer. 

Manitoba—Hon. W. R. Clubb, Minister of 
Public Works. 

Saskatchewan—Hon. W. C. Buckle, Min- 
ister of Agriculture. 

Alberta —Hion. J. E. Brownlee, Premier. 

British Columbia—Hon. Rolph W. Bruhn, 
Minister of Public Works. 

Mr. Bennett intimated in the House of 
Commons on April 11 that a statement in re- 
gard to the conference would be made later 
in the session in connection with additional 
legislation, based on the conclusions that had 
been reached, which it was proposed to in- 
troduce. 


A Bill has been introduced 


Proposed ' in the Parliament of Great 
compulsory Britain to require’ the 
works councils establishment of a “works 
in England council” in every indus- 


trial establishment which 
employs fifty workers or more. The form of 
the Council may vary, and individual indus- 
tries may submit plans of their own for ap- 
proval, but every scheme must provide for 
the representation of “the several grades of 
persons participating in the concerns or un- 
dertaking, whether as managers, in supervis- 
ory, administrative or technical capacities, as 
foreman, or as weekly wage-earners.” The 
Councils would be called on to formulate, in 
consultation with the management, agreed 
works rules in respect to the following sub- 
jects:—hours of work; overtime; period of 
notice of dismissal; methods of calculating 
and paying wages; holidays; absences caused 
by sickness, etc.; dismissals for inefficiency, 
or for shortage of work (this and other mat- 
ters to be subject to discussion by the Coun- 
cil); and short working time. 

Periodic discussions would be held by the 
proposed Councils on a wide range of sub- 
jects, including works organization and condi- 
tions of employment, meals, selection of per- 
sonnel, apprenticeship, welfare, engagement 
and dismissal of employees, holidays, pensions 
and benevolent schemes (sickness, unem- 
ployment, etc..), profit-sharing and co-part- 
nership schemes, continuation schools, health, 
trading prospects and policy, ete. 

The Bill would further provide for the ap- 
pointment by the Minister of Labour of a 


“Works Councils Advisory Committee” to 
assist in the preparation of draft schemes for 
the various industries. In this work the Min- 
ister would invite the co-operation of the 
General Council of the Trade Union Con- 
gress, the National Confederation of Employ- 
ers’ Organizations, and the Association of 
Joint Industrial Councils and Interim Recon- 
struction Committees. 


At the close of 1980 the 


Proposed Labour Government of 
enlargement of Great Britain appointed a 
British Royal Commission, with 
Unemployment Judge Holman Gregory as 
Insurance Act chairman, to investigate 

workmen’s compensation 


with a view to making the system self-sup- 
porting, and to relieving it from the excep- 
tional burdens that had been laid upon it dur- 
ing the industrial depression (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
January, 1931, page 4). An interim report by 
the Commission was outlined in the Lasour 
Gazerts, July, 1931, page 781. That report 
contained certain proposals by which expendi- 
tures on unemployment benefits might be re- 
duced. 

According to a report in the Daily Herald 
(London) of March 7, the Commission had then 
ready a report containing further proposals 
which, if adopted, would have the effect of 
ereatly enlarging the Act by the inclusion of 
large classes of employees who are now outside 
its scope. This extension, it was stated, would 
affect 1,250,000 domestic servants, 500,000 rail- 
waymen, 700,000 farm workers, and 200,000 
professional workers. Farm workers would 
have a special system of payment, with lower 
rates and contributions. The railwaymen pro- 
posed for inclusion are members of the per- 
manent staff excluded under the present Acts. 
Their inclusion has been opposed by the trade 
unions. If the Commission’s report should be 
adopted, it is*stated that the present wage or 
salary limit of £250 a year, above which the 
scheme does not apply, will be raised to £500, 
thus bringing the salaried workers between 
those figures. 

Careful examination was given by the Com- 
mission to the working of the means test im- 
posed last November, and to the operation of 
the Anomalies Act, under which large numbers 
of married women have been disqualified. 
The Commission, in its interim report, advised 
a means test to be applied to persons who 
have drawn a certain amount of benefit. 


The provisions of the Wis- 


Unemployment consin Act providing for un- 
compensation employment reserves and 
in Wisconsin compensation were outlined 

briefly in the last issue 


(page 323). Prominence is given to this legis- 
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lation—the first law of the kind in the United 
States—in the current issue of the American 
Labour Legislation Review. The Act is shown 
to involve a departure from the English or 
European plan by which the employers’ con- 
tributions are turned into a common fund. 
The Wisconsin law on the other hand, seeks 
to make each employer responsible for his own 
unemployed workers. The new statute is to 
take compulsory effect on July 1, 1933—unless 
the employers of at least 175,000 eligible per- 
sons have by June 1, 1933, actually established 
fair voluntary plans. These plans must have 
been previously approved by the State Indus- 
trial Commission as meeting certain minimum 
standards, and must thereafter continue under 
the Commission’s supervision. In case the 
175,000 quota is not reached the compulsory 
act will apply, but approved voluntary plans 
will be exempted from some of its require- 
ments. 

After July 1, 1933, each employer subject to 
the law must normally contribute 2 per cent 
on his payroll, to build up an unemployment 
reserve for his workers. Such contributions 
are made deductible under the Wisconsin in- 
come tax law. Unless permitted by “exemp- 
tion” to make other arrangements, each com- 
pany pays its 2 per cent contribution into a 
central state depository—thus making enforce- 
ment possible and assuring availability of the 
money. 

“The Wisconsin statute,” it is stated, “takes 
the position that much of the present irregu- 
larity of jobs should prove preventable. It 
holds that this country should not passively 
accept and ‘insure’ existing fluctuations in em- 
ployment, without first making strenuous and 
sustained efforts to reduce them to a mini- 
mum. The Act provides machinery for en- 
couraging employer co-operation within the 
state on every promising front; but it defin- 
itely holds that the responsibility for steady- 
ing work can and should be focussed on each 
individual employer—by penalizing his failure 
and rewarding his success. As against the vari- 
ous suggested schemes for insurance, or the 
pooling of reserve funds by industries and 
prevention, the Wisconsin statute prefers to 
try ‘plant reserves and prevention’ 

Not ‘industries’ but individual enterprises five 
workers, employ business brains, and keep 
books. Those brains should devote themselves 
to this problem. At all events somewhat 
steadier work, or compensation in its absence, 
must become a recognized charge against 
business, prior even to interest and dividends.” 
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The principle of unemploy- 


United States ment reserves by employ- 


Governors’ ers or groups of employ- 
Commission ers, as embodied in the 
recommends Wisconsin legislation, is 
unemployment also included among the 
reserves recommendations of the 


Interstate Commission on 
Unemployment Insurance which resulted from 
the Governors’ Conference last year (LABOUR 
GazertE, February, 1931, page 120). These 
recommendations are as follows:—(1) The 
compulsory establishment of state-wide sys- 
tems of unemployment reserves; (2) The pay- 
ment by each employer of a contribution 
amounting to two per cent of his payroll; 
(3) The payments made by each employer 
shall constitute the unemployment reserve of 
his firm and shall be so treated in the ac- 
counts; (4) The maximum rate of benefit 
shall be 50 per cent of an employee’s wage 
or $10 a week, whichever is lower; and the 
maximum period of benefit shall be 10 weeks 
within any twelve months. Employees who 
suffer unemployment by reason of short time 
employment shall be eligible for benefits 
whenever their week’s wages are less than 
60 per cent of their average weekly wage, 
but the benefit for partial unemployment 
shall not exceed the difference between the 
wage actually received and 60 per cent of the 
employee’s average weekly wage. In no case, 
however, shall the benefit of a part-time em- 
ployee exceed $10 a week; (5) The financial 
responsibility of an employer shall be strictly 
limited by the amount of his unemployment 
reserve; (6) When the accumulated reserve 
per employee shall exceed $50 the employer’s 
contribution shall be reduced to 1 per cent of 
his payroll; and when the reserve has reached 
$75, he shall make no further contributions to 
the fund until the reserve again falls below 
$75 per employee. 

“At the best,” the report concludes, “there 
will for some time remain a residuum of un- 
employed who must continue to look for as- 
sistance to the agencies of private and public 
charity. With the establishment and exten- 
sion of unemployment compensation plans, 
however, we should be taking the first steps 
in reducing the wastes and damage to self- 
respect which characterize our present dis- 
orderly methods of handling the unemployed ; 
and we should have put ourselves in the 
position of applying more scientific methods 
to the treatment of the total problem of un- 
employment.” 
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Proposal The following resolution, 
for medical moved by Mr. J. P. How- 
examination den, of St. Boniface (Mani- 


toba) was debated in the 
House of Commons on 
March 21:— 

That, in the opinion of this house, the goy- 
ernment should take into immediate considera- 
tion steps which would: (a) provide for peri- 
odic_ medical examination of the Canadian 
people; (b) afford medical relief for those suf- 
fering from disease. 

The Hon. Murray MacLaren, Minister of 
Pensions and National Health; stated that sub- 
jects of the kind mentioned in the motion lay 
within provincial rather than federal juris- 
diction. He pointed out that “two years ago 
medical examinations were suggested by the 
Canadian Medical Association, and as a result 
four life insurance companies adopted the 
suggestion. They were assisted by the Cana- 
dian Medical Association, and the federal De- 
partment of Pensions and National Health 
provided literature. The result was that the 
Canada Life, the Sun Life, the London Life 
and the Confederation Life are now carrying 
out at their own expense periodic medical ex- 
amination on their risks. However,’ the 
Minister added, “that is a very long way 
from the country at large accepting such a 
program.” Dr. MacLaren pointed out finally 
that enormous organization, effort and ex- 
pense would be required to give effect to the 
proposed scheme. 

It will be recalled that the House last year 
adopted a resolution asking the government 
to consider the possibility of a federal grant 
to the provinces “equal to one-third of the 
cost of establishing, and to cover permanently, 
such full-time health units as may be organ- 
ized” (Lasour Gazsrre, June, 1931, page 
628). On that occasion the Prime Munister 
undertook that that subject would be brought 
before a future conference of the governments 
concerned: health units throughout Canada 
being possible only through the joint action 
of the federal and provincial authorities. 


A bill to provide for the 


and relief 
by Dominion 


Workmen’s establishment of a system 
Compensation of workmen’s compensation 
Act for is under consideration by 
Prince Edward the Legislature of Prince 
Island Edward Island. <A _ Rail- 


way Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act has been in existence in the Prov- 
ince since 1926 (Lasour GazeTrr, June, 1926, 
page 546), but no board has yet been ap- 
pointed to administer this Act, which there- 
fore remains inoperative. Under the provi- 
sions of section 4 of the Government Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act (Revised Statutes 
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of Canada, 1927, chapter 30) employees of 
the Dominion Government in Prince Edward 
Island receive accident compensation in ac- 
cordance with the scale of benefits provided 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
the adjoining Province of New Brunswick. 

With the adoption of the new legislation 
in Prince Edward Island, all the provinces of 
Canada will have in effect Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts on the employers’ joint lia- 
bility and accident fund principle. 


The Nova Scotia Accident 


Function of Prevention Association, in 


pension the March issue of their 
reserves in publication Industrial Safe- 
Workmen’s ty News, corrects a com- 
Compensation mon misapprehension as to 


the purpose of the pension 
fund accumulated by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. “From time to time,” it is 
stated, “the statement is made, presumably 
by persons misinformed as to the insurance 
principles governing workmen’s compensation 
enactments, that the Board has established 
excessive reserves. It would appear that such 
persons confuse the pension reserve fund 
which at the end of the year 1930 amounted 
tc $5,113,916.69, with a general surplus fund. 
In this connection a brief explanation as to 
how this pension fund has accumulated and 
is functioning may be of interest. 


“When an accident occurs involving the 
payment of compensation or pension during 
following years, the present value of the 
amount of money that will be needed to pay 
the benefits over the estimated period of years, 
is ascertained from actuarial tables. In some 
exceptional cases such compensation payments 
may continue for a period of fifty years. As 
the Board is operating on what is known as 
the capitalized reserve plan, the present value 
of such payments is set aside in a lump sum 
out of the assessments for the year in which 
the accident occurs and is known as a reserve; 
this money is invested. In some cases the 
persons for whom reserves have been set aside 
may die before these monies are exhausted, 
but on the other hand some beneficiaries may 
live beyond the estimated period or after all 
the reserves set aside have been exhausted. 
The reserves remaining in the first mentioned 
cases are utilized in paying further benefits to 
those who live beyond the estimated period. 
So for all accidents happening in any particu- 
lar year, monies are provided out of the as- 
sessments for that year to take care of the 
dependents entitled to compensation benefits. 

“This system not only insures future pay- 
ments to all persons entitled to them, but is 
also fair to industry m that it prevents the 
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unloading of pension burdens by employers 
who may have serious and costly accidents and 
a few years hence may leave the province or 
retire from business, leaving the remaining em- 
ployers and others who may start operations 
in the future to carry the burden.” 


The Agriculture and Col- 
Back-to-the-Land onization ‘Committee of 
Movement in the Ontario Legislature sub- 
Ontario. mitted during March the 

following recommendations 
designed to encourage the settlement of vacant 
farm lands in the Province: (1) Bonusing of 
settlers for acreage cleared and seeded; (2) 
Immediate survey of vacant farms in Ontario; 
(3) Publication of the results of the survey in 
Canada and Great Britain; (4) Eventual 
establishment of a distinct department of Col- 
onization under a deputy minister; (5) Estab- 
lishment of “shacks” in farming districts where 
prospective settlers would live while prepar- 
ing the land; (6) The doubling of Ontario’s 
cultivated acreage by a concentrated back-to- 
the-land movement. 

Evidence was presented to the committee 
showing that in the northern sections of the 
province many farms had been abandoned, 
and the former holders were anxious to return, 
but had not means to resume possession; and 
that throughout Ontario there were hundreds 
of improved or partly improved farms which 
could be obtained at a low price. It was 
pointed out that at present information as to 
vacant farms was difficult for the average per- 
son to obtain. 


Reference was made in the 
last issue (page 248) to the 
work of recolonization and 
land settlement that has 
been carried on during the 
past two years by the 
Dominion Government, and by several of the 
Provincial Governments, chiefly in connection 
with the relief of unemployment. In connec- 
tion with this movement the government of 
the Province of Quebec has taken measures 
to revive the traditional French-Canadian 
handicrafts that were formerly practised in 
the rural districts of the Province, but had 
fallen into disuse. It is hoped that these 
industries will enable the new settlers, as well 
as the families already on the land, to main- 
tain themselves by supplementing their in- 
comes as agriculturists. A provincial school 
of weaving has been established in the City 
of Quebec, where the old patterns and dyeing 
systems will be used, and instruction will be 
given in weaving, rug making, the making of 
dyes, and the fashioning by hand of artistic 
articles for use or ornament. 


Revival of 
Canadian 
handicrafts 
in the home. 


It may be noted that a similar effort to 
encourage home industries throughout Canada 
has been carried on for several years by the 
Canadian Handicrafts Guild (with headquarters 
at 1240 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal). 
The Guild is an incorporate association or- 
ganized “to encourage, retain, revive and 
develop handicrafts and home art industries 
throughout the Dominion; to prevent the loss 
and deterioration of these crafts; to preserve 
knowledge and skill possessed by new settlers 
and to aid new-comers during the trying early 
days of their settlement in a new country, by 
providing them with a market for good hand- 
work; to encourage industry and thrift in the 
homes of the people, making their work 
profitable and honourable by means of exhibi- 
tions of the products of their skill, thereby 
increasing contentment in their homes and 
augmenting the assets of the Dominion; to 
educate the public to the value of good hand- 
work by holding and taking part in exhibitions 
at home and abroad, and by other means 
thought desirable, to send out teachers and 
supervisors among the workers, to keep up 
the standard of excellence; to keep records in 
order to prevent the extinction of any arts or 
crafts.” . 


Reference was made in the 


Unemployment February issue of the 
Statistics Lasour Gazette, page 111, 
throughout to statistics of unemploy- 
the World. ment in various countries 


which had been compiled 
in the International Labour Office at the be- 
ginning of the present year. In view of the 
increasing interest in unemployment the 
statistics which had previously been compiled 
in the International Labour Office dealing with 
the general levels of unemployment have now 
been supplemented by tables showing the 
movements of employment and unemployment 
in certain important industries or occupations 
during the five-year period 1927-31. These 
latter appeared for the first time in the March 
issue of the Jnternational Labour Review pub- 
lished by the International Labour Office in 
Geneva. The data given are for the per- 
centages unemployed or index numbers of em- 
ployment; where series of both kinds exist 
for a given country, preference has in most 
cases been given to unemployment statistics, 
The information in question is not generally 
comparable internationally, the primary object 
of the tables being to show the movements of 
unemployment and employment within each 
country. 
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Unemployment statistics are published 
quarterly in Industrial and Labour Inform- 
ation, also issued from Geneva, the last re- 
port bringing the information up to March, 
1932. In practically every country, it is 
stated, unemployment has increased since 
corresponding figures were published three 
months ago, while the increase in comparison 
with last year is just as universal and is pro- 
portionately greater. Only Australia and New 
Zealand show a smaller number of unem- 
ployed than were recorded three months ago. 
Everywhere else unemployment is on the in- 
crease, though to a varying extent. The in- 
crease 1s low in Great Britain, being in part 
due to recent administrative changes in unem- 
ployment insurance. In Germany the total 
unemployed now exceeds six million persons. 
In France the number is estimated as being 
over a million, while for Italy it now exceeds 
a million persons for the first time. 





The Monthly Labour Review (Washington) 
March, 1932, gives particulars in regard to em- 
ployment in the executive Civil Service of the 
United States. At the end of January, 1932, 
there were 609,283 employees on the payrolls, 
of whom 581,131 were permanent, and 28,152 
were temporary employees. This number re- 
presented a gain of 10,663, or 1.78 per cent 
during the past twelve months. During Janu- 
ary 12,119 employees were separated from 
their jobs because of resignations, termination 
of appointments, death, or other causes, and 
15,034 new employees were hired, the net turn- 
over rate indicated by these figures being 1.99 
per hundred employees. 





The Superintendent of Penitentiaries, in his 
report for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1931, 
makes the following statement as to the prin- 
cipal cause of the criminal tendencies which 
result in terms in the various penitentiaries in 
Canada:—“Many of the young men coming 
to the various penitentiaries are Canadian 
born. Their downfall is directly traceable to 
the lack of proper home training and influence. 
The percentage to whom this will apply is 
estimated at about 85. The judge of the 
Juvenile Court of Calgary, Alta., stated that 
95 per cent of those who came before him did 
so because of lack of proper home influence 
and training. The Judge of the Juvenile 
Court of the city of Detroit places the per- 
centage of those who come hefore him because 
of lack of proper home training and influence 
at 99. The statements of both of the above 
judges have been published during the past 
year.” 


The Hon. C. D. Richards, premier of New 
Brunswick, stated in the Legislature on March 
3 that a policy of land clearing had been put 
into effect in the province during the past 
year. The sum of $36,000, he said, would be 
necessary to provide for this service, and under 
the arrangements with Ottawa in connection 
with the relief fund, 50 per cent of that 
amount would be refunded. “This means an 
increase of something like 10,000 acres cleared 
and brought into cultivation during the past 
year, not to mention the encouragement and 
stimulation of agriculture. It is a new service 
and something that if continued may mean 
from year to year quite a large expenditure of 
public money.” 





The general level of farm wages in the 
United States on January 1, 1932, according 
to tables given in the Monthly Labour Review, 
March, 1932, was 13 per cent lower than in 
October, 1931, and 2 per cent below the 1910- 
1914 average. The decline in the wage index 
was accompanied by a further increase in the 
supply of farm labour and a decline in demand. 
The supply on January 1, was 120.9 per cent 
of normal and the demand 60:5 per cent of 
normal; the corresponding figures for October, 
1931, were 113.4 and 68.9, respectively. Supply 
expressed as per cent of demand on January 1, 
was 199.8, which is the highest ratio recorded 
by the Department of Agriculture since the 
beginning of its record in 1918. Reports re- 
ceived by that department, particularly from 
the North Central States, cite numerous 
instances of farm labourers working for board 
and lodging alone. 





The Hon. John Bracken, Premier of Mani- 
toba, speaking in the Provincial Legislature on 
March 21 on the financial problem involved 
in the relief of unemployment, claimed that 
the municipalities and provinces of western 
Canada, with their limited resources, ought 
not to be required to bear the major cost of 
this relief in the future. “If no other policy”, 
he continued, “is acceptable to the Dominion, 
we consider that steps should be taken imme- 
diately to work out a contributory unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme on a national basis un- 
der Federal auspices, the cost to be placed 
jointly upon industry, the state and those who 
are in employment. As to the cost of relief, if 
the Dominion will not assume the whole cost, 
the province will continue to share any ne- 
cessary part that the Dominion requires in its 
general policies. The money, however, should 
be raised by the Dominion, since the Domin- 
ion can borraw it at lower rates of interest 
than the provinces and there is no reason why 
this saving should not be passed on to the 
provinces and the municipalities.” 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


oy Bears employment situation at the end of 
March was reported by the superintend- 
ents of the Employment Service of Canada 
to be as follows:— 

In Nova Scotia, farmers were busy hauling 
logs, firewood and hay. Due to favourable 
weather, farm products were plentiful. Lum- 
ber operations remained quiet. Fair catches 
of fish were reported along the Coast. Mines 
in the New Glasgow zone operated from two 
to four davs per week, while in Cape Breton 
and vicinity, the days worked averaged from 
one to three. All manufacturers of food stuffs 
and confectionery reported improved business 
owing to Easter week. Foundries and ma- 
chine shops at New Glasgow were very quiet, 
also the steel plant at Trenton, and little im- 
provement was noted in the iron and steel 
group at Sydney. There was slight activity 
noted in the building trades, although, at 
Halifax, many small buildings were under 
way, with some skilled and unskilled workers 
employed. This city also had about 50 men 
engaged on sewers and street work. Railway 
and steamship transportation of passengers 
was heavy over the holidays, with freight 
traffic fair. Trade also was more brisk, owing 
to the Easter season. There was a_ slight 
change for the better in the Women’s Domes- 
tic Section, and a number of placements were 
made. 

Farming, other than routine work, was quiet 
in New Brunswick. Owing to continued cold 
weather, little work had been done in the 
sugar woods. There was no fishing except at 
Saint John, due to the ice running in the Gulf 
and along the Straits. Logging also was at a 
standstill. In the manufacturing group, pulp 
and paper and box mills, alone, showed any 
pronounced activity. At Saint John, building 
construction was fairly active, with a large 
number of skilled mechanics employed. Else- 
where, conditions were not so favourable, but 
asisstance was given by means of relief work 
on streets and sewers. Passenger traffic was 
brisk over the holidays. Waterfront work at 
Saint John was fair, but the movement of 
freight was somewhat slow. Trade also was 
slightly better in preparation for Easter. 
There was little change noted in the Women’s 
Section. 

Only a few farm placements were made in 
the province of Quebec, and these were in the 
territory covered by the Montreal office. 
Elsewhere no action was noted. Very little 
activity was also reported in the logging in- 
dustry, with the exception of Hull, where a 


small number of applicants were placed as 
log drivers. Mining showed no improvement. 
Manufacturing also registered little change. 
At Hull, orders were listed from toy manu- 
factures and sewing establishments. In Mont- 
real, quietness prevailed, particularly in the 
boot and shoe, textile, clothing, tobacco, rub- 
ber, and metal trades. Quebec city, however, 
reported the boot and shoe industry as active, 
but other lines worked on reduced time. Con- 
ditions at Sherbrooke seemed to improve, as 
factories were working every day, but at 
Three Rivers, except for boots and shoes and 
cottons, which were busy, all other manufac- 
tures, with paper in particular, displayed no 
activity. Sherbrooke alone reported building 
construction as active; in other cities, many 
building labourers were idle; the city of Mont- 
real, however, employed a large number of 
men on relief work and snow removal. Freight 
transportation at Three Rivers was slightly 
improved. Commercial conditions were not 
bright, except at Sherbrooke, where they were 
stated as satisfactory. Placements in personal 
services had increased by ten per cent in Hull, 
but in Montreal, vacancies for women domes- 
tics were scarce and applicants sought work 
in large numbers. 

A fair number of inquiries for farm help in 
the province of Ontario was in evidence, though 
few placements were being made as yet. In- 
dications pointed to low wages both for single 
and married men for the coming summer. 
As bush camps are now completing winter 
operations, the demands and placements in 
this group were materially reduced. This con- 
dition was likely to prevail until the spring 
drives opened, when some men for this kind 
of work would be required. Only an occa- 
sional applicant was being taken on at the 
mines. Slightly more activity in industrial 
conditions was noted at Toronto, and at Wind- 
sor there was a good demand for skilled work- 
ers in the auto plants. Brantford, also, re- 
ported that the total number of hands em- 
ployed in the textile industry compared very 
favourably with the staff level of 1929, but 
slackness continued among iron and _ steel 
manufacturers. One of the encouraging fea- 
tures was the resuming of operations at the 
steel works at Sault Ste. Marie. The paper 
mill there was also running steadily. Condi- 
tions at Chatham, likewise, indicated better 
things in sight, particularly in the auto indus- 
try, but few other than former employees 
were being taken back. Slackness prevailed 
in the building industry, and little employ- 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 








1932 
March February January 
Trade, external aggregate...... ee eee 72,604,877 73,177,976 

Imports, merchandise for 

consumption............... 6 Eps, 35,586, 085 34,114,507 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 36,431,055] 38,366, 699 
Customs duty collected........ cp ieee a tea 7,191,610 6,523, 207 
Bank debits to individual 

BCCOUNGS: MMe lok Ba ENE iE ut bel ed 1,990,046,321] 2,071,034, 426 
Bank notes in circulation....... + Ton eRe oar 134,291,993 133, 673, 369 
Bank deposits, savings......... ae PS ce eR 1,390,075 ,363] 1,368,278, 419 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 1, 063,394,898] 1,070, 718,470 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Common stocks................- 64-1 63-5 64-8 

Preferred stocks................. 59-6 60-4 60-8 
(1) Index of interest rates.......... 110-6 115-9 119-8 
(2) ase’ wholesale, Index 

Pec PES « state O:. Es «NR 69-1 69-2 69-4 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family bud- 
Bsc Mh RE Ie IL ote 17-16 17-24 17-59 
(8) Business failures NUIMDOR fe csc] ust. os od ese 200 290 
a Business failures, liabilities. $ |.............. 5,049,000 4,144,000 
2) Employment, Index num- 
aie Employers’ pay-roll 
MA) Teasae See SASH Bd 88-7 89-7 91-6 
@) (4) (Undmpleyment, percent- 

age (trade union mem- 

DErs) SNe... Ma Te Ve ee 20-6 22-0 21-1 
Damier hion iscsi. cr. BOYS. OLN: Faeroe Maseieeh..eaeed eh... Lhe cows Aecowd «. 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 

Freie Gene tes sarc cate cine car: 165, 841 167,088 159, 697 

(8) Canada National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings....... $ 12, 248, 624 11,004,397 10, 948, 329 

(7) Operating expenses....... Solel cae + a. ENE seen «sot 11,575, §28 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, gross earnings........ $5 oof Oe 9,043, 278 8,993,956 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, operating expenses, 
BlLnGs Pall. AA Get | Les Len Ne) 8, 813, 843 8,344,017 

Steam railways, freight in 

LOMAS lee ce le ee eee ee eats ey eer Eo 1, 604, 760, 660 
Building permits............... Si ils tens os ee Te 2,578,597 2,761,929 
(8) Contracts awarded......... $ 10, 766, 700 14, 802,000 12, 738,300 
Mineral Production— 

SS AE OR Cee des fe Renee tons 17,989 10,507 10,305 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 43,572 28,469 25, 060) 

Herro alloysajet. (seek cee. tons 1,295 1,431 1, 823 

OB alo ge ara siape 8 o1d.cop tual Catt ails EON eta aos 1,188,349 1,152,531 
Crude petroleum imports...... Al Sea, Neer 48,580,000 72,730,000 
Rubber imports............... Ibs]: ast tee. 3,859, 000 3,911,000 
Cotton Imports), . 5.6 sore. 5010:8 3 j Ley Nate Seana 7,074,000 6,528,000 
Wool, raw imports............ bathe. 513,000 634, 000) 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

RIO PAs oot as se ees Das ttle Sarre < skate: 165, 822,401 85, 736, 623 
Flour production.............. Dbis.19, Re ea ee ss 2 851, 192 
(*)Sugar manufactured......... MDS. feast ers ST See ees... 2 27,891,000 
Footwear production.......... (TEESE af (OR Ra ER, a (Roa ei a es 1,112, 192 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average....... kabhi Mae Lea. 45, 852,000 45,793,000 
Sales Ol MSUPANCO ......\o10 ceierese eae ables sehen cece 37,857,000 37,082,000 
Newsprint). Yor). as tons. s Oe eee oe 158, 540 171,320 
Automobiles, passenger............)-.0..00ceeeees 4,494 3,112 
(°)Index of physical volume 

Of usiness. fee. |. Peete Cie) een eoeae 127-3 113-8 
Industrial production «:,..., «oc anand | hiss sa bigs sss 128-7 125-6 
IMDS ACUTE INS et ac feteaccecis ciccite sates] casas ean 119-4 117-2 





except that provided by the 
The demand 
for women domestic workers was fairly good, 
with no difficulty experienced in filling all re- 


farm help 


in Manitoba. 


Little change was noted in the demand for 
Some applicants 
preferred to wait for the spring wage and were 
reluctant to go out under the Farm Relief 


plan, as the season was so far advanced. Con- 

































March 


131, 648,374 


75,347, 854 
55, 048, 197 
14, 201, 225 


2,570,410, 694 


139, 422, 962 


1,445,322, 862 
1,115, 150, 957 


110-8 
84-2 


Oe a err rs 


et 


195, 400 


15,030,052 
14, 422, 666 


12, 002, 263 


10, 482, 087 


2,104,316, 278 


9, 906, 567 
27,311, 800 


i. 028; 269 
71,300,000 
6,748, 000 
10, 837,000 
2,059,000 


145,769,310 
1, 168, 408 
55,589,000 
1,729,930 


45,728,000 
46,694,000 
187,010 

10, 483 


141-6 
153-1 
141-8 


February 


95, 908, 063 


50, 994, 084 
43 , 872, 682 
9,229, 862 


2,534,913, 429 


143, 670, 894 


1,435, 523, 785 
1,115, 837,914 


111-6 


3,012,119 


100-7 


16-0 
1,429 
190, 254 


13, 404, 063 
13, 964, 168 


10,553, 181 


10,039, 490 


1,951,395, 740 


6,395, 659 
25,930, 100 


46,395 

82, 637 
4,006 

963, 443 
61,700,000 
4,316,000 
5,389,000 
1,010,000 


121, 675, 733 
1, 035, 383 
40,408, 000 
1,276, 965 


47,821,000 
39, 925, 000 
164,550 
7,529 


138-9 
145-6 
128-7 


January 


96,002,343 


50,368,318 
44, 682, 883 
8, 862,351 


2,668,324, 702 


141, 438, 920 


1,428, 736, 686 
1, 141,110,017 


106-9 
83-2 


4,200,490 


101-7 


17-0 
1,480 
185, 830 


13, 756, 875 
14,532,584 


11,632, 95 


10, 758,492 


2,017, 521,397 


7,510, 745 
20,299, 100 


L, 164, 498 
58,970, 000 
3,829,000 
10, 152,000 
1, 131,000 


113, 892,534 
1,086,272 
27, 184,000 
984, 924 


48,023,000 
40,816,000 
184,340 
4,552 


131-2 
141-7 
124-0 





(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(3) Bradstreet 
(4) Figures for end of previous months. 


(*) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending March 26, 1932, and corresponding previous periods 
(*) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending January 30, 1932, March 28, February 28 and January 31, 1931 

(#0) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 


exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. 
Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; 


ing and construction. 


imports 


cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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sidering the more than normal movement of 
men to farms during the winter months, it 
was uncertain as to whether the usual sea- 
sonal increase in orders for spring help would 
be in evidence. There was no demand for 
loggers or miners. Manufacturing also was 
quiet. Not much action was taking place in 
building construction, but a number of appli- 
eations for permits was expected when the 
weather was more favourable. A further re- 
duction also occurred in orders for skilled 
and unskilled labour. Relief undertakings 
still provided the main channel of employ- 
ment for those seeking work. Retail trade 
showed little improvement, and except for an 
increased number of applicants in the Women’s 
Domestic Section, conditions in that depart- 
ment remained unchanged. 

Placements in farming in the province of 
Saskatchewan were somewhat- better, with 
prospects for a fair number of experienced 
men. Mines at Estevan were not working so 
steadily, some closing for two days a week. 
Thus, for lack of orders a number of miners 
were thrown out of work, and forced to regis- 
ter as general labourers. Building construc- 
tion was extremely quiet. Relief work con- 
tinued to furnish employment for a certain 
number. Country calls for domestics in the 
Women’s Section were hard to fill, but appli- 
cants for city orders were easily available. 


Though wages for farm help in the province 
of Alberta still continued low, many appli- 
cants were anxious to work at anything of- 
fered. It was not expected, however, that the 
demand for spring help would be as great as 
in former years, even though crop conditions 
appeared favourable. Coal orders showed a 
decline, as the season was practically over, so 
that mines were running part time only. 
Manufacturing showed no improvement, all 
industries continuing very slack. Quietness 
also prevailed in building and railway con- 
struction. Numbers still sought relief, but in 
some districts the relief programs had been 
somewhat curtailed. Wholesale and _ retail 
trade was quiet, with collections difficult. Ap- 
plicants in the Women’s Domestic Section 
were greatly in excess of orders. 

Cold, unsettled weather had somewhat re- 
tarded spring work on farms in British Co-~ 
lumbia, so that there was only a fair demand 
for workers in that industry. Logging was 
largely confined to the operation of tie cut- 
ting mills, but at Revelstoke, conditions in 
this industry appeared on the up-grade, due 
to a contract for several thousand feet of logs 
and the demand for cordwood. No new de- 
velopments took place in mining and short 
time continued, with a surplus of labour avail- 
able. Manufacturing was very quiet, also 
trade. There was little doing in building con- 
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struction, as only a few repair jobs were avail- 
able. Relief work on highways provided the 
chief means of assistance for those requiring 
help, other than direct relief given, in some 
centres, through the office of the provincial 
government. At Kamloops, however, em- 
ployment for a limited time was afforded to 
all available trainmen due to a _ thousand 
cars of grain being sent to the Coast. Con- 
struction work on the .C.P.R. at Walachine 
also continued. Revelstoke, likewise, reported 
employment in the various branches of rail- 
way service as satisfactory. A few extra men 
were taken on for a short period of overhaul 
work at the drydock and shipyard at Prince 
Rupert. Longshoring was fairly active at 
New Westminster, but quiet at Vancouver. 
Little domestic work was offered in the 
Women’s Section, with a surplus of workers 
registered. 


Largely owing to seasonal 
losses in the out-of-door in- 
dustries, there was a decline 
in employment at the begin- 
ning of March, according to monthly statements 
furnished to the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics by 7,709 of the larger employers of labour 
throughout Canada. The working forces of 
these firms aggregated 809,704 persons, as com- 
pared with 819,736 in the preceding month. 
This decrease caused the index number (based 
on the average for 1926 as 100), to decline 
from 89-7 on February 1, to 88-7 at the be- 
ginning of March, as compared with 100-2, 
110-2, 111°4, 102-6, 97-5, 92-6, 88-1, 91:8, 
91:0, 82:9 and 89-1 on March, 1931, 1930, 1929, 
1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, 
respectively. i 
The trend was downward in the Maritime 
and Prairie Provinces and Ontario, but favour- 
able in Quebec and British Columbia. In the 
Maritime Provinces, the largest losses were in 
highway construction, but logging, transporta- 
tion and trade were also slacker. On the 
other hand, gains were registered in railway 
construction and manufacturing. In Quebec, 
important increases-took place in manufac- 
turing, particularly in the iron and steel, tex- 
tile and leather groups, and construction was 
also more active; logging, however, was sea- 
sonally quiet, and trade and transportation 
also afforded less employment. In Ontario, 
iron and steel and textiles recorded consider- 
able recovery, while highway construction, log- 
ging, trade, transportation and building were 
seasonally slack. In the Prairie Provinces, 
coal mining, transportation, construction and 
trade reported reduced activity, but manufac- 
turing and logging recorded moderate in- 
creases. In British Columbia, transportation, 
trade and mining showed decreases, while 
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manufacturing, logging and highway construc- 
tion registered improvement. 

Employment declined in Ottawa, Windsor 
and the adjacent Border Cities, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver; the trend was favourable in Mont- 
real, Quebec City and Hamilton, while in 
Toronto practically no change was indicated. 
In Montreal, there were additions to staffs, 
chiefly in manufacturing, transportation and 
construction, but trade was not so brisk. In 
Quebec, manufacturing and _ transportation 
afforded more employment, while other indus- 
tries reported only minor fluctuations. In To- 
ronto, the food, leather, textile, lumber and 
construction groups showed heightened acti- 
vity, but there was a considerable decrease 
in printing and publishing, and in trade, so 
that there was no general change in the city 
as a whole. In Ottawa, curtailment was in- 
dicated, chiefly in construction, although 
manufacturing was also quieter. In Hamil- 
ton, slight improvement was reported, especi- 
ally in manufacturing and construction. In 
the Border Cities, a small decline was noted, 
almost entirely in construction owing to the 
completion of certain unemployment relief 
works; manufacturing, however, was decidedly 
more active, especially automobile works. In 
Winnipeg, the decrease was largely in con- 
struction and trade, while manufacturing was 
brisker. In Vancouver, manufactures re- 
corded a small gain on the whole, but trade, 
construction and transportation reported cur- 
tailment. 

A review of the returns by industries shows 
improvement in manufactures, notably in 
textiles and iron and steel, while leather, lum- 
ber, food, non-ferrous metal and beverage 
factories were also more active. On, the other 
hand, operations in logging, construction, min- 
ing, transportation, communications and trade 
were seasonally curtailed. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of March, 1932. 


Contrary to the consistently 


TRADE downward movement that em- 
UNION ployment for local trade 
REPORTS. union members has experi- 


enced since the beginning of 
September last year the trend of activity in 
February was more favourable, though the 
change from the previous month was slight. 
This was manifest by the returns tabulated 
for February from an aggregate of 1,819 labour 
organizations representing 183,159 members, 
37,754 of whom, or a percentage of 20-6 were 
without employment on the last day of the 
month, contrasted with 22-0 per cent of in- 
activity in January. Slacker conditions, how- 
ever, prevailed than in February, 1931, when 


15°6 per cent of the members involved were 
idle. Pronounced improvement for Quebec 
and Nova Scotia unions was chiefly respon- 
sible for the better situation shown from Jan- 
uary, renewed activity in garment establish- 
ments in Quebec affecting the percentage for 
that province favourably, while in Nova 
Scotia better employment for coal miners aic- 
counted largely for the change. In the gar- 
ment trades, however, short time work con- 
tinued prevalent. In New Brunswick and Brit- 
ish Columbia unions minor gains in activity 
occurred. On the other hand, Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta unions re- 
ported slight employment recessions. Greater 
depression was indicated in all provinces than 
in February a year ago, Quebec and Ontario 
unions showing most pronounced curtailment 
of activity, though in New Brunswick also 
employment declined substantially. 

On another page of this issue appears a more 
detailed article with tabular statements on 
unemployment at the close of February, 1932. 


During the month of Febru- 


HMPLOYMENT ary, 1932, the offices of the 
OFFICE Employment Service of Can- 
Reports. ada effected a total of 32,633 


placements, of which 9,849 
were in regular employment and 22,784 in 
casual work. Of the placements in regular 
employment, 7,149 were of men and 2,700 of 
women, Applications for work were received 
from 55,558 workers, of whom 46,084 were 
men and 9,474 were women, while employers 
notified the Service of opportunities for 27,- 
740 men and 5,686 women, a total of 33,426 
vacancies. A gain was shown in vacancies 
listed and placements effected and a decrease 
in applicants registered, when a comparison 
was made with the reports of the previous 
month, but in comparison with February, 
1931, all groups registered declines. Reports 
for January, 1932, showed 31,538 vacancies 
offered, 57,755 applications made, and 30,721 
placements effected, while in February, 1931, 
there were recorded 51,809 positions available, 
73,240 applications for work, and 50,874 place- 
ments in regular and casual employment. A 
report in detail of the work of the offices for 
the month of February, 1932, will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion Bu- 
PERMITS AND reau of Statistics, the value of 
ContTRACTS permits issued in 61 cities in 
AWARDED. Canada during February, 1932 


was $2,578,597 as compared 
with $2,761,929 in the preceding month and 
with $6,395,659 in February, 1931. 
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The MacLean Building Review states that 
while awards in the engineering contracts were 
down for March, contracts for building work 
went ahead of those for February, the March 
total being $10,766,700 as compared with $14,- 
802,600 in the preceding month. Western Can- 
ada showed the largest increase. The im- 
mediate outlook for increased building was 
better than for several months. According to 
MacLean Building Reports, Limited, most of 
the estimated value of March contracts 
awarded are shown for the Province of Onta- 
rio, which took care of 42°6 per cent of all 
contracts and which had a value of $4,579,400. 
In Quebec the awards amounted to $3,297,400, 
or 30:6 per cent. The Prairie Provinces took 
care of 18-6 per cent, the value being $2,500,- 
700. British Columbia followed with 5-3 per 
cent, or a valuation of $573,200, and the Mari- 
times have $312,000, or 2-9 per cent. 

By groups, 39 per cent of the contracts 
during March applied to engineering work, 
the value being $4,196,900. Business buildings 
picked up, accounting for 38-4 per cent, or 
$4,137,400. 18 per cent related to residential 
work, the value being $1,931,700. Industrial 
building showed $500,700, or 4:6 per cent of 
the total for the month. 


Production and Trade 
Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year are shown in the table on 
page 385. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, gives the following summary of the busi- 
ness situation in Canada:— 

“Industrial operations, measured by pro- 
duction indexes, showed moderate improve- 
ment in February compared with the pre- 
ceding month. The index of manufacturing 
showed a gain of two points, each of the six- 
teen component factors being adjusted for 
seasonal tendencies. The output of pig iron 
and steel ingots was greater in February than 
in the preceding month, indicating slight bet- 
terment in the primary iron and steel in- 
dustry. The production of automobiles showed 
a gain in February greater than normal for 
the season, and further expansion is expected 
in coming months. The moderate betterment 
in the steel and motor car industries during 
February was a constructive development. 
The imports of crude rubber, after seasonal 
adjustment, showed a slight gain suggestive 
of preparations for enlarged operations in tire 
factories. The imports of crude petroleum at 
48,600,000 gallons indicated curtailment from 
the level of January. Exports of planks and 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION. 


boards were 60,445,000 feet in February com- 
pared with 53,847,000 feet in the preceding 
month, indicating a strengthening of demand 
in external markets for Canadian lumber. The 
output of newsprint was down in the second 
month of the year, even after adjustment for 
seasonal tendencies. Imports of raw cotton 
were 7,074,000 pounds in February compared 
with 6,527,000 in the preceding month, a 
marked gain being shown after seasonal ad- 
justment. The slaughterings of live stock in- 
dicate increased activity in meat packing 
establishments, after the elimination of the 
seasonal factor. Exports of nickel were 4,351,- 
000 pounds compared with 3,145,000 pounds in 
the preceding month, representing a sharp 
gain. The exports and receipts of gold at the 
Mint were more than maintained after sea- 
sonal adjustment. Mining operations, despite 
curtailment in some departments, were on the 
whole not greatly changed from the level of 
the preceding month. The new business ob- 
tained by the construction industry measured. 
by contract awards and building permits in- 
dicated quiet conditions characteristic of the 
winter months. The railway freight move- 
ment showed acceleration in February, load-. 
ings amounting to 174,106 cars compared with 
165,838 in January. 

“A more confident attitude regarding the 
future trend of business was in evidence dur- 
ing the latter part of the month owing to re- 
assuring financial developments, These in- 
cluded the gain of $8,200,000 in notice de- 
posits on January 31. The gain in high grade 
bond prices was probably the most construc- 
tive development, gaining added significance 
in view of the pronounced decline in short 
term interest rates in the chief external money 
markets. The decline in bond yields and in- 
terest rates is a clear indication of an im- 
proved credit situation, a prerequisite of busi- 
ness recovery.” 


Coal—Canadian coal producers reported an 
output of 1,188,349 tons of coal during Feb- 
ruary; an increase of 23:4 per cent over the 
February, 1931, production of 962,710 tons, but 
a decline of 9:9 per cent from the average for 
the month during the past five years. The 
February output included 720,481 tons of 
bituminous coal, 47,718 tons of sub-bitumi- 
nous coal and 420,200 tons of lignite coal. 
Alberta’s production reached a total of 537,- 
025 tons as against 503,159 tons produced in 
the preceding month, and 336,502 tons in 
February, 1931. Nova Scotia’s output was 
349,830 tons, a decline of 13-4 per cent from 
the total for the corresponding month of last 
year. Compared with February a year ago 
the British Columbia’s production of 174,027 
tons showed an increase of 18-8 per cent; 
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Saskatchewan’s output of 108,435 tons recorded 
a 99-1 per cent advance; om the other hand, 
the New Brunswick production of 19,032 tons 
was 10°3 per cent lower. 


A summary of Canadian 
trade in February, 1932, pre- 
pared by the Department of 
National Revenue, shows 
that the merchandise entering Canada for 
consumption amounted to $35,586,085, as 
compared with $34,114,507 for the preceding 
month and with $50,994,084 in February, 1931. 
The chief imports in February, 1932, were 
fibres, textiles and textile products, $6,601,827; 
iron and its products, $6,009,004; non-metallic 
minerals and products, $5,438,047. 

The merchandise exported from Canada 
during February, 1932, amounted to $37,018,- 
792 as compared with $38,366,699 in the pre- 
ceding month, and with $44,913,979 in Febru- 
ary, 1931. The chief exports in February, 
1982, were wood, wood products and paper, 
$11,180,802 agriculture and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, $9,817,866; animal and animal 
products, $5,008,682. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
March, 1932, was almost twice as great as that 
recorded for the previous month, owing to 
protracted strikes of coal miners in western 
Canada. In comparison with the figures for 
March, 1931, almost twice as many strikes and 
lockouts were recorded. The number of work- 
ers involved, however, was slightly less than 
in the same month last year, while the time 
loss incurred showed little change, as during 
March last year some 1,500 women’s clothing 
factory workers were involved in a dispute at 
Toronto. There were in existence during the 
month eleven disputes, involving 1,501 work- 
ers, and resulting in a time loss of 26,410 
working days, as compared with seventeen dis- 
putes, involving 3,611 workers, and resulting 
in a time loss of 14,679 working days in Feb- 
ruary, 1932. In March, 1931, there were on 
record six disputes, involving 1,635 workers 
and resulting in a time loss of 25,026 working 
days. At the end of the month there were 
on record nine disputes involving approx- 
imately 1,400 workers. These figures do not 
include those strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were no longer affected 
but which had not been formally called off 
by the union. 


Prices 
The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 


of five in terms of the average retail prices in 
sixty-nine cities was again slightly lower at 
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$7.27 for the beginning of March, as com- 
pared with $7.34 for February; $9.14 for 
March, 1931; $11.67 for March, 1930; $11.23 
fer March, 1929; $10.54 for March, 1922; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); and $7.68 
for March, 1914. The decline was due mainly 
to lower prices for salt pork, bacon, lard, 
milk, butter, flour, tea and potatoes. The 
price of eggs was considerably higher. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $17.16 at the 
beginning of March, as compared with $17.25 
for February; $19.47 for March, 1931; $21.96 
for March, 1980; $21.52 for March, 1929; 
$20.96 for March, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak); and $14.35 for March, 1914. Fuel 
was slightly lower, due to decreases in the 
prices of anthracite coal and wood. No changes 
were reported in rent. 


In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 showed little 
change at 69-1 for March, as compared with 
69:2 for February; 75-1 for March, 1931; 91:8 
for March, 1980; 95-6 for March, 1929; 98-3 
for March, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); and 64-7 for March, 1914. In the 
classification according to chief component 
materials two of the eight main groups were 
higher and six were lower. The Vegetables 
and Vegetable Products group showed a slight 
advance, higher prices for barley, flax, oats, 
peas, rye, bran and shorts more than offset- 
ting declines in the prices of flour, rubber, 
sugar, molasses, potatoes and hay. The Ani- 
mals and their Products group showed a sub- 
stantial advance, the first which has occurred 
in this grcup since July, 1931, and was due to 
higher prices for lambs, butter, cheese, lard 
and canned salmon which more than offset 
lower prices for leather, calves, steers, eggs 
and meats. The groups which declined were: 
the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
group, mainly because of lower prices for raw 
cotton, raw silk and raw wool; the Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper Group, due to 
lower quotations for lumber and pulp; the 
Tron and its Products group, due to declines 
in the prices ‘of certain rolling mill products; 
the Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 
group, because of decreased prices: for alumi- 
nium, antimony, copper, tin, lead, silver and 
zine; the Non-Metallic Minerals and their 
Products group, due to lower prices for an- 
thracite and domestic coal; and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group, due to declines in 
the prices of copper sulphate, zinc oxide, red 
lead and dyeing materials. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


[)UBING the month of March the Depart- 

ment received the report of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established un- 
der the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
to enquire into a dispute between the Hull 
Electric Company and certain of its employees 
being motormen, conductors, trackmen, etc., 
members of Division No. 591, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America. A 10 per cent wage 
reduction proposed by the company and 
directly affecting 82 employees was the cause 
of the dispute. The personnel of the Board 
was as follows:—His Honour Judge J. H. 
Scott, of Perth, Ontario, chairman, appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other Board mem- 
bers; Messrs. H. P. Hill, K.C., of Ottawa, and 
W. F. O’Connor, K.C., of Toronto, nominees 
of the company and employees, respectively. 
The report was signed by all three members, 
Mr. Hill dissenting, however, regarding a cer- 
tain point. The text of the report is given be- 
low. 


Applications Received 


Five applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation un- 
der the provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act were received in the De- 
partment of Labour during March. Three 
of the applications were submitted by em- 
ployees of the Corporation of the City of 
Winnipeg, as follows: (1) by teamsters and 
helpers and employees of the incinerator, be- 
ing members of the General Workers’ Unit 
of Civic Employees of the One Big Union; 
(2) by electricians, drivers, chauffeurs, labour- 
ers, electric operators, apprentices, meter 
readers, instructors, trimmers, and fuel plant 
operators, members of the Civic Federation 
of Employees of the City of Winnipeg, and 
(3) by cable splicers, troublemen, linemen and 
foremen employed in the city’s Hydro Elec- 
tric Utility and being members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
A 10 per cent wage reduction which had been 
put into effect by the civic authorities was 
the cause of the dispute in each instance. The 
applications were under consideration when 
the month closed. 

The two other applications which reached 
the Department during March were received 
from coal operators and miners, respectively, 
in the Drumheller district, Alberta. The oper- 
ators concerned include the Jewel Collieries, 


Ltd., Midland Coal Mining Co., Ltd., Rose- 
dale Coal Co., Ltd., Western Gem Coal Co., 
Ltd., Thomas Coal Co., Ltd., Newcastle Coal 
Co., Ltd., Alberta Block Coal Co., Great West 
Coal Co., Ltd., and the Star Coal Mines Ltd., 
while the employees, numbering approximately 
1,400, are members of District 18, United 
Mine Workers of America. The dispute arose 
in connection with negotiations looking to a 
new working agreement, the coal operators 
pressing for a reduction of 20 per cent in all 
contract rates and $1 a day in the case of 
datal labour, while the employees on the 
other hand request an increase of 10 per cent 
in day wages and contract rates. In addition 
both parties demand an adjustment of certain 
alleged inequalities. Early in April a Board 
was established by the Minister of Labour 
and members thereof were appointed as 
follows: on the companies’ recommendation, 
Mr. W. C. Robertson, K.C., of Calgary, Al- 
berta; on the employees’ recommendation, 
Mr. A. J. Morrison, also of Calgary. A chair- 
man had not been named at the time of go- 
ing to press. 


Prosecutions 


Information was laid on February 23 by 
Mr. W. L. Hamilton, President and Manager 
of the Crescent Collieries, Ltd., near Bienfait, 
Saskatchewan, against five coal miners em- 
ployed in the collieries, alleging that they 
had violated the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act by going on strike 
on February 22 without first making applica- 
tion for the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act to inquire into 
the dispute. The charges -were heard by 
Police Magistrate J. C. Martin, K.C., of Wey- 
burn, Saskatchewan, who found the five 
miners guilty of an unlawful strike, and im- 
posed a fine in each case of $20 and costs, 
or 21 days in gaol. The miners immediately 
filed notice of appeal. 

Word has also reached the Department of 
a prosecution for alleged infringement of the 
terms of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act which took place before Police Magistrate 
Martin in October last. Information was laid 
by Constable H. W. Taylor against James 
Bryson, of Lethbridge, Alberta, charging him 
with inciting employees in the Estevan coal 
fields to continue on strike. The Magistrate 
dismissed the case. 
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Report of Board in dispute between the Hull Electric Railway and 
Motormen, Conductors, Trackmen, ete. 


In the matter of The Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation of a Dispute Between 
Hull Electric Railway (Employer) and 
certain of its Employees, being motor- 
men, conductors, trackmen, etc., members 
of Division No. 591, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Employees 
of America (Employees). 


The Honourable Westey A. Gorpon, K.C., 
M.P., 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


Sir,—The Board of Conciliation, consisting 
of Judge J. H. Scott (Perth), Chairman, and 
Messrs. H. P. Hill, K.C. (Ottawa) and W. F 
O’Connor, K.C. (Toronto), members, ap- 
pointed by you to consider the foregoing dis- 
pute, beg to report that sittings were held at 
Ottawa at places convenient and agreeable 
to all concerned on the 10th, 17th, 23rd, 24th 
and 26th days of March ult., and on the 2nd, 
6th and 7th days of April instant, which were 
attended by the disputants, their represent- 
atives and witnesses, 


The duty of the Board was to investigate 
and adjust a proposal by the Hull Electric 
Railway to reduce by ten per cent the scale 
of wages now existing and which has prevailed 
since 1923 so far as affects the operatives of 
the company, 


The Board cannot refrain from commending 
the intelligence, moderation and fine feeling 
which characterized the presentation of the 
respective view points of the parties, while 
equally commending the steadfastness of each 
in seeking to protect their material interests. 
Every facility was accorded both sides to place 
before the Board evidence, data and argument 
to support their several contentions, and in 
this respect nothing was left unsaid or unsub- 
mitted which would in any way help the 
Board in its deliberations. 


During the interval between the 26th March 
and the resumption of the sittings on the 2nd 
April, the parties were directed to confer with 
a view to a mutual settlement and, failing this 
result, it has become the duty of the Board 
to reach a conclusion as to a reasonable ad- 
justment of the present dispute. 


The Board have very carefully surveyed the 
whole situation, considered the serious falling 
off in the revenues of the Company and its 
prospective continuance, analysed the reduced 
living expenses now enjoyed by the Em- 
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ployees as compared with those which pre- 
vailed at the time the present wage schedule 
was established and which then constituted an 
important element: in fixing that schedule, and 
have come to the conclusion that, in view of 
the economies determined upon otherwise by 
the company in their controllable expenditures, 
the employees affected by this inquiry can, 
without substantial sacrifice, and may reason- 
ably be asked to, accept, for a time, a low- 
ered rate of wages, in order to assist in restor- 
ing the financial balance of this enterprise, 
in which, after all, they have a common in- 
terest. 


The Board therefore recommend that, com- 
mencing on the Ist day of April instant, and 
in effect for one year thereafter, the wages 
of the employees who are concerned in the 
company’s application, be reduced eight per 
centum on the schedule heretofore paid. 


The fixation of the date, April first, for the 
commencement of the reduction is not in- 
tended as a pronouncement by the Board that 
the contention by the employees that an 
agreement as to wages, not terminable until 
June 30 next, exists, is not well foumded. The 
Board is advising merely, by way of concilia- 
tion, and is not pronouncing upon that mat- 
ter. 


Mr. Hill concurs in the foregoing report 
and recommendation except that portion 
thereof which recommends that the amended 
scale of wages shall remain in effect for one 
year. Having regard to economic conditions, 
not only of the company but of Canada, it 
would be, in his judgment, unfair to expect 
either the company or the employees to be 
bound to any scale of wages for such period. 
He is of opinion that the company, as well 
as the employees, should be untrammelled in 
their respective rights to take the necessary 
proceedings to alter the wage scale during the 
coming year as they themselves may at any 
time decide. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Ottawa, April 7, 1932. 
(Sed. J: H. Scort, 


’ Chairman. 
(Sed.)° H. P. Hi, 
Board Member. 


(Sgd.) W. F. O’Connor, 
Board Member. 
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PROCEEDINGS FOLLOWING THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL COM- 
MISSION ON COAL MINING IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


HE Lazsour Gazette for March contained 
the text of the report of the Royal Com- 
mission appointed by the Provincial Govern- 
ment to investigate and report upon condi- 
tions in the coal mining industry in the prov- 
ince, including the wages and working con- 
ditions and changes which should be made, 
costs of production, marketing, etc. As stated 
in the same issue, the miners voted on March 
14 against accepting the recommendation con- 
tained in the report for a reduction in wages 
of ten per cent for datal workers, and twelve 
and one-half per cent for contract miners, 
no adults to be paid less than $3.25 per day; 
the miners, however, continued to work under 
the reduced scale which was put in force on 
March 15. The Executive Board of the union, 
the United Mine Workers of America, Dis- 
trict 26, decided to call a district convention 
at New Glasgow on April 18 to determine 
further action. 

In the meantime, on March 5, the Executive 
Board had made representations to the pro- 
vincial government in regard to other recom- 
mendations of the Commission, especially with 
regard to the closing down of certain mines 
employing over two thousand men, on ac- 
count of the excessive cost of their operation. 


The delegation requested further examination 
of this proposal, and also of other proposals 
for certain changes in methods that had been 
approved by the Commission, claiming that 
these proposals were not practicable or 
economic, and that no mines should be closed 
until provision had been made for the dis- 
placed employees. 


On the previous day the provincial govern- 
ment had introduced legislation to establish 
a Board for the settlement on farms of miners 
and other unemployed persons. 


On March 12, the Hon. Gordon S. Harring- 
ton, Premier of Nova Scotia, with members 
of his cabinet, attended a conference with the 
Federal Government at Ottawa, when measures 
for increasing the market for Nova Scotia coal 
in Quebec and Ontario were discussed. Pre- 
mier Harrington afterwards stated that in his 
opinion certain proposed measures then re- 
ferred to the Dominion Fuel Board for report 
would increase the market for Nova 
Scotia coal by one million tons _ per 
annum. The report of the Royal Commission 
indicated that in 1931 shipments to St. Law- 
rence River ports were 1,855,524 tons out of 
a total of 4,315,429 tons shipped. 





ALBERTA LABOUR DISPUTES ACT, 1926 


Report of Board in Dispute between the City of Calgary and its 
Firefighters 


‘ee Board of Conciliation appointed under 

the Labour Disputes Act, to consider-a 
dispute between the City of Calgary and Local 
Union No. 255, International Association of 
Fire-Fighters, Calgary, held sessions March 7, 
8 and 9. 

After reviewing the whole situation, the 
Board failed to reach an unanimous agree- 
ment, and majority and minority reports were 
made. The majority report reviews the whole 
proceedings of the Board, and states that in 
the opinion of the members signing same, the 
agreement reached between the City and Local 
Union No. 255 in the year 1929, was made 
after giving due consideration to costs of 
living; and that the evidence considered by 
the Board at this session demonstrated that 
a definite reduction had taken place in the 
said cost of living since that date. The two 
members, therefore, recommended that a re- 


duction of four per cent be made in the wages 
of all members of the organization. The re- 
port was signed by Judge A. A. McGillivray 
and R. H. Weir. 

The minority report, which was signed by A. 
Farmilo, representative of the employees, dis- 
agrees with the findings of the majority mem- 
bers, and states that due consideration has not 
been given to the hazardous nature of the 
occupation of the employees, hours of labour 
they are called upon to work, or to the rel- 
ative rates paid to firemen in the City of 
Calgary and other cities in the Dominion. The 
report states that the member entirely dis- 
agrees that the actual living cost should be 
the system on which remuneration for fire- 
men should be paid, and further states that 
the member is of opinion that there should be 
no reduction in the present rate of pay. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


IVE new decisions were given recently by 
the Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1. Earlier decisions were outlined in 
the Lasour Gazette, September, 1931, page 
973, and in previous issues; and the fourth 
report of the proceedings of the Board, cover- 
ing the period from October, 1927, to 
September 30, 1930, was issued as a supple- 
ment to the issue of December, 1930. 

The Board was established under a voluntary 
agreement concluded in 1918 between the 
various railway companies and certain of the 
railway organizations, its original purpose 
being to secure uninterrupted service on the 
railways during the continuance of the war. 
The Board consists of six representatives of 
labour, one for each of the following rail- 
way brotherhoods; the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers; the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen; the Order of 
Railway Conductors; the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen; the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers; and the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers. 


Case No. 385—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


Article 32 of the Trainmen’s schedule pro- 
vides that trainmen handling trains which are 
annulled or tied up between terminal points 
of order of the Railway shall be paid on the 
basis of actual miles run or hours worked up 
to the place and time of the tie-up, and 
thereafter hour for hour on the basis of one- 
eighth of the daily rate for the first eight 
hours out of each twenty-four hours during 
which the train is held. On January 4, 1931, 
a conductor and crew were ordered for an 
extra train leaving Ottawa to Alice Pit and 
returning to Pembroke, to “tie-up” there until 
January 5, then returning to Ottawa. Claim- 
ing that Pembroke was not a _ recognized 
terminal for unassigned crews the employees 
contended that, in accordance with Article 
32, the crew should be paid for 100 miles on 
account of having been tied up at that point 
for ten hours and five minutes. “Terminal” 
is defined in Article 32 as the regular poinis 
between which crews run regularly. The 
Company contended that Pembroke was the 
final terminal for which this crew were ordered 
from Ottawa, and that they were automatically 
released at that point; when they came on 
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duty at Pembroke, it was claimed further, the 
crew started an entirely new trip. Moreover 
the company maintained the train in question 
was not annulled or tied up between terminals, 
and the usual understanding of Articles 32 and 
33 was that unassigned crews could be ordered 
into terminal points for assigned crews, 
whether or not unassigned crews are regularly 
operated between such points. 

The Board sustained the claim of the em- 
ployees. 


Case No. 386—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A yard man claimed that he should have 
been permitted to exercise his seniority to a 
position as yard helper at St. Clair tunnel. 
Some time previously he had been assigned 
to a position as foreman in the tunnel, but had 
later been displaced by a foreman who was 
his senior. In the opinion of the employees 
he should then have been allowed to dis- 
place any helper who was his junior either 
in Sarnia Tunnels or Sarnia yard; but instead, 
after being allowed to exercise his senior- 
ity for four days he had been displaced by a 
junior yardman. The Company explained that 
an error had been made in the assignment of 
the claimant to the position of foreman in the 
tunnel, and that the claim was due to his 
failure to indicate his choice of jobs as helper 
in the event that he should not be successful 
in obtaining a position as foreman. 

The Board denied the claim of the em- 
ployees. 


Case No. 387—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A question arose as to the placing on the 
seniority list of two former Express company 
employees whom the company appointed as 
passenger trainmen in advance of certain other 
employees in the passenger service, the latter 
having, in the employees’ opinion, a prior claim. 
The Company stated that the two men were 
regarded as in passenger service from the time 
they began to handle express baggage on 
passenger trains. The Company explained 
further that a separate seniority group was 
maintained for passenger trainmen, and that 
men transferring from freight or yard service 
to positions as passenger trainmen were only 
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allowed seniority as passenger trainmen from 
the date of their transferring to passenger ser- 
vice. 

The Board found that the seniority of the 
two men, as established on the consolidated 
seniority lists under an agreement effective 
June 1, 1929, appeared to be in accordance 
with their proper status; and therefore denied 
the claim of the employees. 


Case No. 388—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A brakeman claimed that the amount of the 
earnings of a relief man for “dead heading” 
(or returning to his home station) had been 
used to make up the monthly guarantee as to 
wages payable which is provided for under 
Article 7, rule (a) of the Schedule. This 
article enumerates the payments that may or 
may not be included to make up the amouni 
of wages guaranteed, and specifies that “extra 
service to make up guarantee relates to 
passenger service.” The employees contended 
that the Article did not justify the company 
in charging against the guarantee of the man 
who was relieved (the claimant in the present 
case) the mileage made by the man who was 
called by the company to relieve him; and 
that the company was responsible for “dead- 
head” mileage in furnishing the relief. 

The Board sustained the claim of the em- 
ployees. 





A. F. of L. and International Co-operation 


Reference was made in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1932, Page 45, to an invitation from 
the International Federation of Trade Unions 
to the American Federation, to participate in 
an effort to promote the unity of labour with 
the object of surmounting the economic crisis 
throughout the world. At a meeting of the 
Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labour held at Washington on February 6, 
1932, it was decided that world conditions 
made it inadvisable for the Federation to par- 
ticipate in a special international conference of 
labour organizations which had been proposed 
by the International Federation of Trade 
Unions. President, William Green, subse- 
quently made the following statement:— 
“While sympathetic with the economic prob- 
lems of Europe and the rest of the world, and 
while the American Federation of Labour 
desires to be serviceable and helpful in every 
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No. 389—The Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway Commission 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen. 


Case 


A controversy arose as to the manner of 
assigning certain enginemen in yard service at 
North Bay Junction, where there were five 
yard engine shifts to which four engineers 
and five firemen were usually assigned. The 
firemen claimed that men on the engineers’ 
list were being used to displace firemen, con- 
trary to the condition set forth in Local Rule 
No. 23 of the joint schedule. They alleged 
that the rule was violated by the assignment 
of four men to five shifts, and that the men 
were required to work a second shift in a 24- 
hour period at straight time rate, instead of 
at the rate of time and one half, as provided 
in the contract. As a result it was claimed 
that one more engineer was used firing than 
was necessary, while one fireman remained 
out of work. They asked that five engineers 
be placed on these five assignments at once, 
and that one fireman be returned to work. 

The railway contended that the assign- 
ments in question were set up some time ago 
when the Railways were busy and a number 
of enginemen were in construction service; 
the firemen, they stated, had known of that 
arrangement and had entered a protest, but 
they had subsequently withdrawn their protest 
and concurred. 

This case was removed from the docket of 
the Board, in the hope that following its dis- 
cussion before the Board it might be possible 
to have it settled by local arrangement. 





way possible through the extention of inter- 
national co-operation, the Executive Council 
is of the opinion that it would be a most inop- 
portune time to hold an international labour 
conference. In making this decision the 
Executive Council kept steadily in mind the 
political and economic situation in Europe, 
the disturbed condition in Asia, and the wide- 
spread unemployment situation which prevails 
throughout the United States. An appropriate 
and detailed reply to the invitation extended 
is being sent the officers of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions at Berlin”. _ 





The coal production from the mines of the 
Acadia Coal Co., New Glasgow, NS. for the 
month of March, 1932, was 41,098 tons, and 
that from the mines of the Intercolonial Coal 
Co., was 11,738 tons. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1932 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in exist- 

ence in Canada during March was eleven, 
as compared with seventeen in the preceding 
month. The figures recorded as to numbers 
of workers involved showed a similar decline, 
but owing to the existence of several strikes 
of coal miners in western Canada involving 
some 1,200 workers, the time loss recorded was 
almost twice as great as during the preceding 
month. In comparison with figures for March, 
1931, almost twice as many strikes and lock- 
outs were recorded. The number of workers 
involved, however, was slightly less than in 
the same month last year, while the time loss 
incurred showed little change, as during March 
last year some 1,500 women’s clothing factory 
workers were involved in a dispute at Tor- 
onto. 











Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 
+ Waa 1932... 11 1,501 26,410 
*Feb., 1932... 17 3,611 14, 679 
Mar, 1931... 6 1,635 25, 026 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration, and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are included in the published record only 
when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.”’ 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
eome to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


Hight disputes, involving approximately 850 
workers, were carried over from February, and 
three disputes commenced during March. Of 
the eleven disputes in progress during the 
month, two were recorded as terminated, both 
being in favour of the employer concerned. 
At the end of March, therefore, there were 
nine disputes recorded as strikes or lockouts 
in progress, namely: coal miners, Robb, Alta., 
coal miners, Blairmore, Alta., coal miners, 
Bellevue, Alta., two disputes of coal miners 
at Coleman, Alta., lumber workers, Campbell 


River, B.C., compositors, Saskatoon, Sask., 
motion picture projectionists, Winnipeg, Man., 
and bowling alley pin boys, Vancouver, B.C. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to seven such disputes, namely: motion 
picture projectionists, Ottawa, Ont., February 
23, 1931, one employer; photo engravers, Tor- 
onto, Ont., March 23, 1981, one employer; 
photo engarvers, Toronto and London, Ont., 
Montreal and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, 
Man., May 4, 1931, one employer; motion 
picture projectionists, Montreal, P.Q., August 
27, 1931, one employer; sowmill workers, 
Barnet, B.C., September 23, 1981, one em- 
ployer; cooks and waiters, Edmonton, Alta., 
September 29, 1981, one employer; and lumber 
workers, Campbell River, B.C., December 3, 
1931, one employer. 

A minor dispute involving six pin boys in a 
bowling alley in Prince Albert on March 3, 
1932, was reported in the press. Information 
secured by the Department is to the effect 
that the boys were discharged for refusing to 
shovel snow without remuneration. 

Employees, twenty-nine in number, engaged 
in wrecking buildings in St. Catharines, Ont., 
ceased work on March 38, 1932, from 10 a.m. 
until noon, demanding an increase in wages 
above the twenty cents offered. As a result 
of the intervention of the Mayor of the city 
the employer raised the rate to thirty cents 
and work was resumed, the dispute being 
recorded as a minor strike. 

In connection with the strike of coal miners 
in the Estevan district in Saskatchewan from 
September 8 to October 8, 1931, a number of 
strikers and others were charged with riot, 
unlawful assembly, etc., chiefly on September 
29, when three strikers were killed (Lasour 
GazettE, October, 1931, p. 1067). During 
March a number of these were convicted, eight 
being sentenced to terms of imprisonment be- 
tween three months and two years, three be- 
ing fined, two given suspended sentences, and 
one bound over to keep the peace. Two are 
to be tried again at the fall assizes, the jury 
having disagreed and two were acquitted. 

A cessation of work by loggers, sixty in 
number, in one camp at Goldstream, B.C., on 
February 27, 1932, for one day, in sympathy 
with a demonstration of unemployment 
workers at Victoria, B.C., on that day, was 
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reported to the Department too late to be 
included in the March issue of the Laspour 
GAZETTE. 

Disputes involving seventy-five women’s 
clothing factory workers in two establishments 
in Montreal and twenty-four fur workers in 
one establishment in Toronto early in the 
year have been reported to the Department 
during the month. In each case the cause 
appears to have been an alleged violation of 
the agreement. Complete reports have not 
been received but employment conditions do 
not appear to have been affected for some 
time. 

During March reports were received as to 
a strike during February of coal miners in 


one mine at Bienfait, Sask., as to which a 
partial statement appeared in the March issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre. Twenty-five miners 
ceased work on February 23, 1932, the date 
of the sympathetic strike in the district, for 
four hours demanding the dismissal of certain 
miners, some not having joined the union and 
others not having paid their dues. The man- 
agement pointed out that the agreement did 
not provide for union recognition or closed 
shop, and the employees returned to work. 
A dispute involving employees in a lumber 
mil] at Port Alberni, B.C., on March 3, 1932, 
has been reported in the press. Information 
has been received from the parties to the dis- 
pute which indicates that, on the re-opening 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1932 








Number | Time 
Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working 
days 


involved 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to March, 1932 


Logeine— 
Lumber workers, 
River, B.C. 


Campbell 68 


MinineG, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Robb, Alta 


CeCe TRC iy Fe) 


Coal miners, Blairmore, Alta. 


Coal miners, Bellevue, Alta... 
Coal miners, Bienfait, Sask.... 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont. 


Printing, and Publishing— 
Compositors, Saskatoon, 
Sask. 


SERVICE— 
Recreational— 
Motion picture projectionists, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


1,250 


7,500 
8,250 


70 


10 


15 


1,700 |Commenced Feb. 6, 1932; for increase in wages and 


reduction in board; unterminated. 


Commenced Dec. 12, 1931; against discharge of 
worker and charging for lamps alleged to be in 
violation of agreement; unterminated. 

Commenced Feb. 23, 1932; against dismissal of 
worker; unterminated. 

Commenced Feb. 24, 1932; in sympathy with 
miners on strike at Blairmore Feb. 23, 1932; 
unterminated. 

Commenced Feb. 22, 1932; against removal of 

check weighman; terminated Mar. 2, 1932; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced Jan. 25, 1932; against reduction in 
piece rates; terminated Mar. 1, 1932; in favour 
of employer. 


Alleged lockout; commenced Dec. 14, 1931; against 
decrease in wages; unterminated. 


Alleged lockout; re union working conditions; un- 
terminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during March, 1932 


Minine, Non-reRRovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Coleman, Alta... 825 
Coal miners, Coleman, Alta... 300 
SERVICE— 
Recreational— 
Pin boys (bowling alley), Van- 24 
couver, B.C. 


3,000 |Commenced Mar. 19, 1932; 


3,575 {Commenced Mar. 18, 1932; against alleged unfair 


distribution of work; unterminated. 

in sympathy with 
miners on strike at Coleman on Mar. 18, 1932; 
unterminated. 


480 |Commenced Mar. 7, 1932; against reduction in 


picee rates; unterminated. 
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ot the mill after alterations to machinery, 
work was delayed for an hour for negotiations 
as to the wage scale which had been lowered 
owing to conditions in the lumber industry. 
It is reported that the employees voted by a 
large majority to accept these terms but that 
a number refused to work and picketed the 
establishment. 

A number of disputes have been reported 
during the month involving men on unem- 
ployment relief work, in all cases receiving 
subsistence for which some work was _ per- 
formed or might be required. As no relation 
of employer and employee was involved these 
are not included in the record. No disputes 
involving unemployment workers, employed 
at stated wages, have been reported. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement: 

Coat Miners, Ross, Auta—At the end of 
March this dispute, which commenced on 
December 12, 1931, was reported to be un- 
terminated. 

Coat Miners, Brenrart, Sask.—As stated in 
the March issue of the Lasour Gazerrr, the 
employees in one mine had ceased work on 
February 22, 1932, following the removal of 
the check weigher, the employer stating that 
under the provisions of the Mines Act the 
check weigher must be one of the employees 
in the mine. Representatives of the strikers 
reported that the mine operator refused to 
negotiate with the mine committee as required 
under the agreement. The leaders of the 
strikers were arrested on complaint of the 
operator on a charge of violation of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act. The 
operator of the mine was then charged with 
violation of the provincial mining law. On 
March 5 the arrested miners were fined $20 
and costs for violation of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. The charge against 
the operator for violation of the provincial 
mining act was dismissed. On March 2 a 
number of the strikers had returned to work 
and the others were replaced. Particulars as 
to the first of these cases appear on page 390, 
and a note on the case under the Mines Act is 
given among the Recent Legal Decisions in 
this issue. 

Women’s CriotuHinc Factory Workers, 
Toronro, Onr.—-This dispute has been re- 
ported as terminated on March 1, 1932, those 
on strike having returned to work from time 
to time. 

Motion PicrurE PROJECTIONISTS. WINNI- 
pec, Man.—Employees in one theatre at 
Winnipeg on February 27 were discharged and 
replaced by non-union operators, the manage- 
ment stating that a change in policy had been 


decided upon. The theatre had been operated 
on union conditions under a verbal agree- 
ment, and owing to a falling off in revenue 
the union had agreed to the employment of 
three men instead of four provided two were 
always at work. The management proposed a 
reduction in wages and a reducation in staff 
to two. The union offered to agree to a 
reduction of $5 per week, but this was not 
accepted and the union operators were dis- 
charged. Further negotiations were carried on 
and conciliation by the provincial Commis- 
sioner of Labour was offered but refused by 
the management. 

Coat Miners, Coteman, Atta—Employees 
in one mine ceased work on March 18 
following the temporary closing down of work 
in certain places where twelve men were at 
work. The strikers demanded an equal dis- 
tribution of work. The employer stated that 
the closing down of these places temporarily 
was in accordance with the practice of former 
years. At the end of the month the dispute 
was unterminated. 

Coat Miners, CoLtemMAN, ALTA. (SYMPA- 
THETIC).—Miners in another colliery at Cole- 
man ceased work on March 19, 1932, in 
sympathy with the miners involved in the 
strike above mentioned. At the end of the 
month the dispute was reported to be still in 
progress. 

Pin Boys (BowLine ALLEY), VANCOUVER, 
B:C.—Employees in one establishment ceased 
work on March 7, 1932, against a reduction 
in wages from 3 cents per string to 2 cents; 
also the abolition of the “boss” system and 
recognition of a committee of the Amusement 
Workers’ Union of Canada, recently organized 
and said to be affiliated with the Workers’ 
Unity League. The employer reported that 
the strikers were immediately replaced, but the 
establishment was closely picketed and police 
were called upon to deal with disturbances 
in connection with the picketing, some arrests 
being made. At the end of the month no 
settlement had been reported. 





Based on figures collected by the United 
States Bureau of Labour Statistics in a study 
of the men’s clothing industry in the United 
States, average full-time hours per week in 
1930 were 44.3, or 0.3 hour per week more 
than in 1928; average earnings per hour were 
70.1 cents, or 3 cents less than in 1928; and 
average full-time earnings per week were 
$31.05, or $1.11 less than in 1928. These 
averages are for 33,404 wage earners of 212 
representative establishments in 12 large cities 
and 2 groups of small cities. One group is in 
eastern Pennsylvania, outside of Philadelphia, 
and the other in northeastern New Jersey, out- 
side of Newark. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazeTre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1932, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and other 
countries, 1981. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these sta- 
tistics only once:each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in Feb- 
ruary was 29 and 15 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 44 dis- 
putes in progress during the month, in which 
18,500 workers were involved. The time loss 
in working days for the month was 178,000 
working days. Of the 29 disputes beginning 
in February, 6 were over proposed reductions 
in wages, 11 over other wage questions, one 
over a question of working hours, 8 over 
questions respecting the employment of par- 
ticular classes or persons and 3 over other 
questions of working arrangements. Settle- 
ments were reached in 29 disputes, of which 8 
were in favour of workers, 14 in favour of 
employers and 7 ended in compromises; in 
the case of five other disputes, work was re- 
sumed pending negotiations. 

The strike of 4,000 lightermen, watermen, 
tugmen and bargemen of the Port of London, 
which began January 4, in protest against re- 
ductions in wages and which was mentioned 
in the Lasour Gazerre for February and 
March, was terminated February 17 and the 
reduction in wages accepted. 

The strike of 3,300 wool textile operatives 
at Dewsbury and Batley which began Janu- 
ary 22 and subsequent dates, in protest against 
proposed reduction in wages and which was 
mentioned in the March Lasour Gazerrn, had 
terminated by February 13 and the reductions 
in wages were accepted. 

The dispute involving 4,000 weavers in the 
cotton manufacturing industry at Burnley, 
which began February 8 as was reported in the 
March Lasour Gazprrs, had terminated by 
February 20 in all but’ one establishment. Em- 
ployers agreed to abandon the new working 
conditions to which the strikers had objected. 


Irish Free State 


The number of disputes which began in the 
year 1931 was 60 as compared with 83 in 1930. 
The number of workers involved in all dis- 
putes in progress during the year was 5,431 and 
the time loss 310,199 working days for the 
year. Of the 60 disputes beginning in 1931, 35 
were over wages questions, 18 over the en- 
gagement or dismissal of workers, 4 over hours 
of labour and 3 over other conditions of em- 
ployment. 

During the year settlements were reached 
in 67 disputes. The workers’ claims were 
wholly admitted in 18 cases, admitted in part 
in 6 cases and rejected in 11 cases. The em- 
ployers’ claims were wholly successful in 6 
cases, successful in part in 15 cases and rejected 
in 5 cases. In six other disputes there was 
an indeterminate result. 

Highty nine per cent of the total time loss 
for the year was due to the dispute in the 
building trades at Dublin, which lasted from 
January until May. 


France 


Statistics for the third quarter of 1931 
showed the number of disputes beginning in 
July as 28, involving 11,042 workers; in August, 
13 disputes involving 5,475 workers; and in 
September 22 disputes involving 1,333 workers. 
Over half of the number of disputes in each 
month were over wages questions. 


Netherlands 


Preliminary figures for the year 1931 show 
the number of disputes existing during the year 
as 208, involving 786 establishments and 25,100 
workers. The time loss was 764,000 working 
days for the year. 


New Zealand 


The following table is a summary of disputes 
for the year 1931: 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES FOR THE TWELVE 
MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1931 
eee 


No. No. No. |Working} Loss 


Industry Dis- | Firms /Workers| days in 
putes in- affected] lost | Wages 
volved 

£ 
Coal mining..... 16 19 | 5,144 | 47,107 | 43,406 
Threshing mills. 1 40 1 
Shipping. . Se a 6 16 726 1,098 977 
Meat freezing... . i! 1 481 241 146. 
otals: ake. 24 37 | 6,356 | 48,486 | 44,544 
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United States 

The number of disputes beginning in Janu- 
ary was 63, and 61 were in effect at the end of 
the month. The number of workers involved 
in disputes in effect at the end of the month 
was 6,649 and the time loss 133,944 working 
days for the month. 

A strike of 12,000 coal miners in the Hocking 
Valley, Ohio, began February 1, against pro- 
posed reductions in wages and for union re- 
cognition. Several hundred other workers be- 
came involved March 1. 

At the end of March a number of wage 
agreements terminated in all parts of the bitu- 
minous coal belt including Illinois, Ohio, In- 
diana and West Virginia. In Illinois and 
Indiana as no new agreements were reached, 
work was discontinued in the mines affected at 


the end of March. In Ohio and West Virginia 
the union called a strike on April 1. It was 
reported that 75,000 bituminous coal miners 
were thus thrown out of work on April 1, in- 
cluding between 43,000 and 46,000 in Illinois, 
25,000 in Ohio and 4,000 in Indiana. 

On March 14, a strike of anthracite coal 
miners in Pennsylvania began in the district 
around Wilkes-Barre and Scranton and around 
Pottsville and Shenandoah. This was a strike 
of miners who had broken away from the 
United Mine Workers’ Union and their de- 
mands were for equalization of work. The 
strike leaders claimed that 52,000 miners were 
out on strike, while the United Mine Workers’ 
Union officials claimed that not more than 
12,000 had come out. It was reported that 
work was resumed April 2. 


Relief of ‘‘ White Collar’? Unemployed in U.S.A. 


A report prepared for the President’s or- 
ganization on Unemployment Relief by the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour gives the results of a study 
of plans in effect in various localities, to assist 
the unemployed professional, clerical, business, 
and related groups. Some of the jobs that 
have been provided for such workers are as 
follows: 


Special Projects—Traffic count; study of 
trafic accidents; topographical surveys; sur- 
veys of parks, docks, markets, tenements, 
water supply, and sanitary districts; tree sur- 
gery; compiling cty directory where no funds 
heretofore available; checking on public school 
attendance; checking and bringing up to date 
post maps; entertaining in city hospitals and 
asylums; office workroom where work from 
non-profit-making institutions is done free of 
charge; police duty for four hours each day at 
street crossings near schools; making maps of 
city showing work completed and work to be 
done; providing women to care for the sick 
in their homes; setting up a workshop where 
small fancy articles are made for a sale; can- 
vassing from house to house to locate jobs; 
giving out supplies from central warehouse 
(storeroom) ; bringing city records up to date; 
men owning cars were employed for chauffeur 
service, taking patients to hospitals, and de- 
livering agencies’ grocery orders to those in 
need; re-varnishing and cleaning desks in city 
offices; in an epidemic, men were employed 
to put up signs. 


Supervisory Service-——As foremen, inspec- 
tors, timekeepers, and paymasters on work on 
parks and buildings and around municipal 
buildings. Work on bridge building and re- 


pair. Supervising cleaning up of yards. As 
foreladies in sewing rooms of relief agency. 


Assisting relief agencies, etc—Supplement- 
ing the existing staff as clerks, interviewers, 
investigators, stenographers, file clerks, and 
statistical clerks. Making work-relief plans as 
engineers, architects, and draftsmen, tabulat- 
ing data on relief work being performed. Of- 
fice workers lent to private organizations. Re- 
creational leaders for boys’ clubs and social 
centres. 


In nonprofit-making institutions —As nurses, 
orderlies, and guides in hospitals; clerical help 
in institutions; cataloguing, renovating, and 
arranging exhibits in libraries, universities, 
and museums; planning and overseeing repair 
work, as engineers; plan examining and 
specification writing in municipal building de- 
partment, department of education and de- 
partment of hospitals, as engineers, architects, 
and draftsmen. 





The returns received at the Quebec Bureau 
of Mines from the operators of mines and 
quarries of the province show a total value of 
$35,639,126 for the Mineral production during 
the year 1931. This figure represents a falling 
off of $5,519,614, or 13-4 per cent, as compared 
with the year 1930, and of 234 per cent, when 
compared with the all-time high record of 
$46,454,820, attained in the year 1929. The 
mineral production in 1931 may be divided up 
as follows: Building materials $17,957,466, 
metallic minerals $12,184,153, non-metallics 
$5,497,507. (Compared with the parallel figures 
for 1930, a slight increase is noted for 1931 in 
the figures for building materials, and decreases 
for the two other classes. 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Motion Picture Prosecutions—Judgment of Mr. Justice Garrow Acquits 


- All Accused 


LL parties charged as members of an 

alleged combine in the motion picture 
industry were acquitted by Mr. Justice Garrow 
in a Judgment delivered in the Assize Court 
at Toronto on March 7. 


The commencement of the trial on January 
25 was reported in the February Lasour 
GAZETTE, page 160.. The investigation into the 
alleged combine was completed under the 
Combines Investigation Act in June, 1931, by 
Peter White, K.C., appointed as a commis- 
sioner to conduct the investigation. 

In October, 1931, fifteen companies and 
three individuals were charged by the Crown 
in prosecutions conducted under the Attorney- 
General for Ontario. The eighteen defendants 
were tried before Mr. Justice Garrow without 
a jury on all three counts of the indictment, 
one count being under the Combines Investi- 
gation Act and two under section 498 of the 
Criminal Code. The trial occupied three 
weeks, concluding on February 14 when judg- 
ment was reserved. The text of the lengthy 
reasons for judgment, delivered on March 18, 
follows in part. The greater bulk of the por- 
tions omitted hereunder consists of a review 
of the evidence of particular witnesses. 


THE KING v. FAmMoUS PLAYERS CANADIAN 
CORPORATION, ET AL . 


Garrow, J.: 

This is a prosecution instituted at the in- 
stance of the Attorney-General of this Province 
under The Combines Investigation Act, R.S.C. 
1927, cap. 26, and also under section 498 of The 
Criminal Code. 

The indictment charges fifteen corporations 
and three individuals with the matters com- 
plained of, but as to one of the corporations, 
viz., Tiffany Productions of Canada, Limited, 
that corporate body was not served and is not 
proceeded against here. 

The indictment contains three counts. The 
first count is to the following effect: that 
Famous Players Canadian Corporation, Limited, 
and all the other corporations and individuals 
charged, in the years 1924 to 1930 inclusive, 
at the ‘City of Toronto and elsewhere in the 
Province of Ontario, unlawfully were parties to 
or privy to or knowingly assisted in the forma- 
tion or operation of a combine which has oper- 
ated or was likely to operate to the detriment 
or against the interests of the public, to wit, 
producers, consumers or others, and which re- 
sulted from an actual or tacit contract, agree- 
ment, arrangement or combination between 
themselves and with one another and with up- 
wards of one hundred other corporations and 
individuals named, and which had or was de- 
signed to have the effect of preventing or less- 
ening competition in or substantially controll- 
ing within Ontario or generally the purchase, 


barter, sale or supply of positive proofs or 
films of moving pictures or talking films, con- 
trary to The Combines Investigation Act. 

The second count charges that the accused 
did unlawfully conspire, combine, agree or 
arrange together and with one another or with 
the same hundred odd corporations that were 
not charged, to unduly prevent or lessen com- 
petition in the purchase, barter, sale or supply 
of articles or commodities which may be the 
subjects of trade or commerce, to wit, positive 
proofs or films of moving pictures or talking 
films, contrary to the Criminal Code, section 
498, subsection 1 (d). 

The third count charges that the accused did 
unlawfully conspire, combine, agree or arrange 
together with one another or ‘with the same hun- 
dred odd mentioned in the preceding count, to 
unduly limit the facilities for supplying or 
dealing in articles or commodities which may 
be the subject of trade or commerce, to wit, 
positive proofs or films of moving -pictures or 
talking films, contrary to the Criminal Code, 
section 498, subsection 1 (a). 

. . All the accused, without prejudice to 
the objection taken by all of them, elected to 
be tried by me without the intervention of a 
jury, and the trial thereupon proceeded in that 
manner. 

The moving picture industry is, of course, a 
erowth of comparatively recent years and has 
assumed enormous proportions and has become 
very highly specialized. Those concerned in the 
industry may be divided into the producer who 
makes and owns the pictures and the copyright 
in respect of it and of which the film:is the 
reproduction, the distributor who is a kind of 
middle man engaged in selling to the theatre 
owner the right to produce for a limited period 
of time the films handled by him and obtained 
by him from the producers, and the exhibitor 
who is the owner or lessee of one or more 
theatres engaged in exhibiting to the public the 
finished picture. 

Among the _ corporations 
Players Canadian Corporation, Limited, and 
B. & F. Theatres, Limited, Theatre Holding 
Corporation, Limited, and Premier Operating 
Company, Limited, are exhibitors and are the 
owners or lessees or otherwise interested in a 
large number of theatres throughout Canada, 
Famous Players being interested in one way or 
another in about two hundred theatres, al- 
though actually doing the booking for only 
about one hundred. All the other corporations 
charged except Motion Picture Distributors and 
Exhibitors of Canada, are distributors, and as 
stated are engaged in selling throughout Can- 
ada to their customers, the exhibitors, the right 
to exhibit to the public the various pictures 
handled by them. As to Motion Picture Dis- 
tributors and Exhibitors of Canada, Limited, 
it is neither a producer, a distributor nor an 
exhibitor, but occupies a somewhat peculiar 
position and is closely in touch with the whole 
industry in Canada and more oe with 
the exhibitors and distributors. . 

The individuals charged are N. ‘L. Nathan- 
son, who was a director and the general man- 
ager of Famous Players from 1920 to 1929; and 


charged, Famous 
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Samuels Bloom and Irving Samuel Fine, who 
began, I understand, in a small way as part- 
hers in respect of certain theatres but who 
increased their holdings and were subsequently 
incorporated as B. & F. Limited, one of the 
corporate bodies charged. ; 

There are released in Canada each year some 
450 feature pictures of each of which there may 
be from one to ten films is circulation through- 
out the Dominion. There are upwards of 1,100 
theatres in Canada large and small, engaged in 
moving picture business. The pictures are 
almost without exception, although a few come 
in from England, produced in the United States, 
and for practically every producer there is a 
corresponding distributor in Canada engaged in 
marketing the product of that particular pro- 
ducer. As stated, Famous Players owns or 
operates or is interested in or books for a large 
number of theatres, undoubtedly more than any 
other individual exhibitor. : 

The trial occupied three weeks and many 
witnesses were examined, some at great length; 
and numerous exhibits were filed. The case was 
most ably argued and many authorities were 
referred to, all of which I have examined. 
Several points were argued of great importance, 
such as for instance whether either the Code or 
the Combines Act can be held to apply to a 
combine (assuming one to exist) relating to the 
supply of film, the contention being that the 
right to produce for a limited time the photo- 
graphic reproduction of what is essentially a 
theatrical performance, and is itself a subject of 
copyright, is not and cannot be a dealing in any 
article or commodity which may be the subject 
of trade or commerce under the Code: and 
similarly since the words “otherwise... injuring 
trade or commerce” in section 2 (c) (vi) of the 
Combines Act relate back to the preceding 
clauses, a combine under that Act must be shewn 
to relate to matters which can be properly re- 
garded as the subject of trade and commerce, 
and the “supply” (v) of film cannot be so 
regarded. As to this point I would refer to the 
recent judgment of Mr. Justice Raney in The 
King v. Alexander et al in which he held that 
“supply” might relate to anything whatever. 

Many other matters were discussed to all of 
which I should be obliged to give very careful 
attention if I should find the main question of 
fact here involved to be established in favour 
of the Crown’s contention. And that question, 
I think, so far as the Combines Act is con- 
cerned, is this: Has the evidence established 
that there existed during the years mentioned, 
between the accused, or some of them, an actual 
or tacit agreement entered into within this 
Province which had or was designed to have the 
effect of preventing or lessening competition in 
or substantially controlling within Ontario or 
generally the purchase, barter, sale or supply of 
film? If that question is answered in the 
negative then it is scarcely necessary to enquire 
whether such an agreement existed to unduly 
prevent or lessen competition (Count 2), or to 
unduly limit the facilities for supplying or deal- 
ing in film (Count 3). So also, if it is answered 
in the negative, it becomes unnecessary to in- 
quire what the effect on the public was of that 
which the evidence disclosed, whether it was to 
their detriment or against their interest and 
who are the publie to be considered. 

I proceed to give the substance of the oral 
evidence called on behalf of the Crown. None 
was submitted by the accused or any of them. 
Among the earlier witnesses called by the Crown 
were Arthur Cohen, the managing director of 


Famous Players, and John A. Cooper, already 
referred to as the President of Motion Picture 
Distributors and Exhibitors of Canada. and as 
their evidence is important it will be necessary 
to deal somewhat at length with what was said 
by each of them, 


He [Cohen] also indicated that last year the 
attendance at their theatres in Canada was 
48,000,000 persons; the preceding year it had 
been 55,000,000. He gave the profits earned and 
stated that a reduction of 5 cents per person 
in the price of admission would result in turn- 
ing their substantial profit into a considerable 
loss. So that it would appear that in so far as 
the prices being paid by the public are con- 
gerued: not much by way of complaint can be 
said. 


Cooper explained the operation of the Film 
Boards of Trade which are local managers’ as- 
sociations, one operating in each of the six 
sections into which Canada for the purpose of 
the industry is divided. These Boards of Trade 
were financially assisted from time to time by 
the Cooper organization. . . ., Speaking of 
a minute contained in Exhibit 9A, page 39, as to 
minimum admission fee, the witness stated that 
this resolution was passed really at the request 
of exhibitors who desired that a minimum ad- 
mission fee be insisted upon and that these 
prices be maintained against a price cutting 
competition that was in operation at the time. 


I now proceed to deal with the evidence of 
the witnesses called by the Crown in respect 
of certain matters which each of them spoke of, 
indicating from the witness’s point of view how 
the alleged combine operated and the effect of it 
in regard to himself, 


One general conclusion at least emerged from 
the mass of material, which distinguishes this 
case I think from any Canadian case to which 
I have been referred, I¢ is obvious, I think, 
at any rate I have no difficulty in coming to the 
conclusion, that there was no attempt at price 
fixing as between the exchanges. On the 
contrary there was at all times very consider- 
able rivalry and marked competition for business 
between them, with the result, so far as the 
general publie is concerned, that no complaint 
whatever is made as to the price of admission 
charged. There have been available throughout 
the years in question more films supplied than 
there were theatres to play them in. There has 
never been an instance of a theatre being obliged 
to close its doors for want of film so far as the 
evidence discloses. And the rentals charged by 
the various exchanges to the exhibitors have 
been fair and reasonable, or at any rate have 
been arrived at solely by bargaining between 
the individual distributor and his customer and 
not as the result of any pre-arrangement among 
those controlling the product. 


In Weidman v. Shragge, 46 S. C. R. 1, which 
was of course a civil action and not a criminal 
prosecution, the supply of junk in Western 
Canada was practically controlled by the two 
parties to the agreement in question, and their 
arrangement enabled them to stifle all com- 
petition. In Reg v. Elliott, (1905) 9 O. L. R. 
648, the object and effect of the association in 
question was to restrict and confine the gale of 
coal by retail to its own members and to pre- 
vent anyone else from obtaining it. In Reg v. 
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Singer et al, (1931) O. R. 202, it was found that 
facilities for supplying or dealing in plumbing 
and heating supplies were limited and controlled 
by the combine there in question, that a com- 
mon price was fixed, and that prices to the 
public were generally enhanced. So too it was 
found in the case of. Rex v. Alexander (supra), 
that the object and effect of the arrangement 
between the defendants as to tenders was to 
limit and prevent competition and to practically 
dictate to the owner and without his knowledge 
who was to do the work for him for which 
tenders were called and at what prices. But 
the facts in all those cases were quite different 
from the present. 

The substance of Mr. Greer’s very able argu- 
ment is found in the first particulars filed. 
Shortly, the position. taken by him is this. He 
does not say that the individual distributors 
charged were not trying to sell film, nor does 
he contend that all group buying such as was 
done by Famous Players for its hundred and 
more theatres is contrary to the criminal law, 
but he contends that Famous Players through 
its control of so many theatres was able to 
create and did create an unfair situation 
favourable to itself and disadvantageous to all 
others, in imposing terms as to protection un- 
fair to its rivals in that those terms prevented 
them from getting film as soon as they other- 
wise might; in getting better terms by pur- 
chasing on open account whereas the independ- 
ents usually, so it is contended, were obliged 
to pay C.0.D.; further that the only class “B” 
members of the Motion Picture Distributors 
and Exhibitors association were connected with 
Famous Players, and it is suggested that body 
was to a great extent controlled by it and 
hence, as I understand it, that the Standard 
Form of Contract in all three forms which it 
took in different years was really the result of 
a scheme on the part of all the accused to im- 
pose upon the exhibitor onerous terms as to 
arbitration and other matters and so make it 
difficult for him to carry on, cause him to fail 
in the performance of his contracts, become 
involved in arbitration, be required to furnish 
security not only by his immediate creditor but 
by all others with whom he had contracts, and 
ultimately become discouraged and leave the 
field to Famous Players and its associates. 

That in a very few words is the substance of 
the contention, and the genesis of the argument 
is, I think, to be found in some decisions of 
United States courts much relied upon by the 
Crown, in which the Standard Contract and 
the Arbitration Clauses and Credit Rules, etc., 
as they are known in the United States, and 
they are practically the same as those in use 
here, were very fully discussed. These authori- 
ties are Paramount v. United States, 51 S.C. 
Reporter (1930) 42; United States v. National 
Pictures, ibid, p. 45; and Majestic v. United 
States, Fed. Rep., 2nd Series, vol. 43, p. 991. 
These authorities are not binding upon me of 
course, but I have read them carefully since 
they are the only decisions referred to in the 
argument relating to the moving picture indus- 
try. They were all, I think, decisions under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and for that 
reason I think are quite distinguishable from 
the present case. Lord Parker said in Attorney- 
General for Australia v. Adelaide Steamship 
Co., 1913 A.C., at p. 801: 

“The Sherman Act construed strictly 
makes every contract or combination in re- 
straint of trade and every monopoly or at- 


tempt to monopolize a statutory misdemeanor 

irrespective of any sinister intention on the 

part of the accused and irrespective of any 
detriment to the public.” 

Our statute is broad enough in its terms, I 
refer to the Combines Act, but an essential re- 
quirement as to all combines within the Act 
is that they operate or tend to operate to the 
detriment of the public, whether consumers, 
producers or others. 

. . . Having read these cases with care, as 
already stated, I am of the opinion that the 
facts in each of them, as apparently established 
by the evidence, go further than the facts in 
this case, and that in any event, as already 
indicated, they are decisions under a statute 
fundamentally different from our own statute, 
and therefore are not safe guides to be fol- 
lowed by me in disposing of the questions in- 
volved in this prosecution, and that the at- 
tempt made in the present case to have the 
Court go the length that these decisions go 
would not be justified by any Canadian or 
English decision that I am aware of. 

But what is the foundation in fact for the 
contention made by counsel for the Crown. 
There is nothing to indicate that Famous Play- 
ers were or are responsible for the existence 
of the Cooper organization, or that they domi- 
nated or controlled its operations. . . . 

And the very fact that these various con- 
tracts did differ in detail indicates wherein the 
argument of the Crown fails. The important 
terms as to price, play dates, protection, etc., 
were left to individual bargaining between the 
parties, and were never arrived at as the result 
of arrangement betwen the distributors them- 
selves; or if they were I have not been able 
to find the evidence of it. 

Undoubtedly Famous Players were striving to 
get greater protection, and towards the end of 
the years here in question their demands _ be- 
came so excessive that the distributors rebelled, 
appointed a committee to deal with the subject 
and passed a resolution indicating the limit to 
which they were prepared to go. Beyond doubt 
the tone of some of the demands made by 
B. & F. as well as by Famous Players was 
quite dictatorial, so much so, that one general 
manager of a distributor was moved to reply 
with sarcasm that his head office would be glad 
to know that they were to be saved the expense 
of maintaining an office in Toronto since it ap- 
peared that the terms upon which they were to 
do business in the future were apparently to 
be fixed by their customers. But these demands, 
as I say, were never acceded to and I have to 
do only with the situation as it existed during 
the years named in the indictment. 

IT find as a fact that protection in itself is 
conceded to be and is a proper enough arrange- 
ment. Undoubtedly there are individual cases 
in which it may have seemed to work a hard- 
ship. But I am quite unable to find that the 
accused or any of them combined together to 
grant to Famous Players or their associates 
such a degree of “ protection” as worked to 
the detriment of the independents as a whole 
Dy. controlling or limiting the supply of 

m. ’ 

Again, it is said, as already intimated, that 
the Arbitration Clauses of the Standard Con- 
tract and the Rules as to arbitrations were 
harsh and unfair in their operation. Assuming 
that, they were agreed to by everyone in the 
business, including Famous Players, and the 
form of contract was not adopted until after 
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full discussion with every one concerned. There 
is no instance either of any exhibitor being in- 
formed that unless he signed this form of con- 
tract he would get no pictures. Much criticism 
is levelled at the provisions as to security which 
have now, wisely perhaps, been dropped from 
the standard contract. But that they were ever 
inserted for the purpose of putting independent 
theatre owners out of business or unduly ham- 
pering them, or, as was suggested, with the 
hope and expectation that they would fail in 
their contracts and so become subject to arbi- 
tration, I do not believe. Not only is the evi- 
dence lacking to support such a suggestion, but 
as I have already said, it would be entirely 
against the financial interest of the distributor 
that that should occur. 


As to the activities of Bloom and Fine and 
their threats and promises of various kinds. 
Assuming, although much of it was contradicted, 
that they actually said all they were charged 
with saying as to their intention to build 
theatres in opposition to independents, as to 
their warnings to the effect that their rivals 
would find it difficult to secure film if 
they proceeded with proposed building of 
theatres and that sort of thing, it was I pre- 
sume within the right of Bloom and Fine to 
erect, to buy or lease theatres wherever they 
could secure them. They did not in fact do go 
in any of the cases where these threats were 
made, but in any case “a threat to do an action 
which is lawful cannot in my opinion create a 
cause of action whether the act threatened is 
to be done by many or by one” (Lord Buck- 
master in Sorrell v. Smith, 1925 A. C. 700. See 
also Hay v. Local Union, (1928) 63 O. L. R. 
418). Nor would such a threat involve any 
criminal liability. At any rate such conduct 
while it indicates that these parties were will- 
ing to go a considerable length in frightening 
rivals from the field, does not help me to the 
conclusion that they and their associates had 
combined together to limit and control the sup- 
ply of film. And undoubtedly the more theatres 
ier are, the smaller the supply of pictures for 
each. 

. . . One does not in a case of this kind 
look for the terms of the combine or conspiracy 
to be set out in black and white in the minutes 
of the companies involved or contained in so 
many words in some document or series of docu- 
ments. It is not at all necessary that the parties 
shall all actually have put their heads together, 
nor indeed that they shall ever have met to- 
gcther and formally agreed, but it is essential 
that one is able to gather from all the evidence 
that the combine or conspiracy alleged did in 
fact exist between at least some two or more of 
the accused; that there was a common design 
or plan to do the thing forbidden by the statute, 
not resting in intention merely, but reduced to 
a common undertaking to carry that intention 
into effect (Mulcahy v. Regina, 1868 LL. R. 2 
H.L. at p. 317). And see the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Wright in Rew v. Singer and of Mr. 
Justice Raney in Rea v. Alexander. as to the 
meaning of the word “ combine” as contained in 
the Combines Investigation Act. 


I have not been able to gather from the 
material before me that the existence of such a 
combination between the parties has been made 
out. Some of the accused, such as Columbia 
for instance, had very little apparent connection 
with any of the matters charged. s There 
is much to criticize, perhaps, in the method of 
some of the other accused, particularly Bloom 


and Fine, who scarcely succeed in concealing 
their identity behind their initials “B. & F.’; 
but, remembering that this is a criminal pro- 
secution and not a civil proceeding, I find my- 
self quite unable to arrive at the conclusion 
that the Crown has discharged the burden which 
rests upon it, and consequently the prosecution 
fails as to all the accused and upon all three 
counts of the indictment. 


Appeal against Conviction of Members of 
Electrical Contractors’ Combine 


The members of the Electrical Estimators’ 
Association, an alleged combine of Toronto 
electrical contractors, on February 9 filed 
notice of application for leave to appeal 
against the judgment of Mr. Justice Raney in 
The King v. Harry Alexander, Limited, et al, 
reported in the February Lasour Gazerrs, 
pages 156-158, by which they were convicted 
and sentenced for offences under the Combines 
Investigation Act and Section 498 of the 
Criminal Code. 


ny 


Increase in Urban Population of 
Canada 


A bulletin recently issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics on the constitution of the 
population of Canada in respect to its urban 
and rural elements, as shown by the 1931 
census, indicates the further progress of “ ur- 
banization ” during the past ten years. In the 
ten years 1921 to 1931 the population of Can- 
ada increased from 8,787,949 to 10,374,196, an 
increase of 1,586,247 or 18:05 per cent in the 
decade. During the same period the percent- 
age of gain in continental United States was 
16-7 per cent and in England and Wales some- 
what less than 6 per cent. 

At the 1921 census the rural population was 
more than 50 per cent of the total population, 
whereas in 1931 it represented only 46-29 per 
cent. The urban population (cities, towns and 
incorporated villages) increased by 1,219,936, 
or 28 per cent; while rural population showed 
a ten-year increase of only 366,311, or 7-6 
per cent. The distribution of the population 
of Canada and of each province as between 
rural and urban districts in 1931 is shown in 
the following percentages :— 


Rural Urban 
Cangedee .. yo: oe Wao op Se ee 
Prince Edward Island.. 76-85 23-15 
Neva: S60tia screw reno . 154834 hone 
New Brunswick... .. .. 68°41 31-59 
(JUCUCC. se . .. ins <<» pace ODROO. alae 
CMa. ee ee oe re a ee 
Manitoba) fy.) ol, 254s pe 4gag 
Saskatchewan.. .. .. .. 68:44 31-56 
PRET Bah cite (oe canara ll orelionnpekt it shy 
British, Columbia... ..... 43°14 56°86 
Yukon. 2s 67-85 32-15 


Northwest Territories - 100-00 
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REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL 
HEALTH FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1930-31 


HE annual report of the Department of 
Pensions and National Health for the 
fiscal year 1930-31 reviews the activities of the 
Department under six main sections, dealing 
respectively with the work of the Pensions 
Division, the War Veterans’ Allowance Com- 
mittee, the Board of Pension Commissioners 
for Canada, the Pension Tribunal, the Pension 
Appeal Court, and finally the Health Division. 
Operations on behalf of ex-service men are 
under the first five of these sections, while 
the National Health Division deals with the 
work of the Child Welfare Branch, matters of 
public health, ete. 

The admissions of army pensioners to 
hospital during the fiscal year showed a marked 
increase, the number being 12,077, as against 
9.941 in 1929-30. The total number who re- 
ceived in-patient treatment swas 15,519 as 
against 12,989 in 1929-30 and 12,147 in 1928- 
29. Treatments under the out-patient de- 
partment increased from 122,651 to 161,816. 
Of the number actually in hospital on March 
31, 1931, 1,875 were in departmental hospitals, 
while 1,252 were in civil institutions, making a 
total of 3,127, as against 3,403 in the year 
previous. The number of veterans’ care cases 
showed a decrease of twelve, the total at the 
end of the fiscal year being 171. 


Employment and Relief—The work of 
assisting in securing employment for disabled 
ex-Service men was under the direction of the 
Employment Service of Canada and _ the 
Montreal Rehabilitation Committee. The 
total number of applicants for employment 
during the year was 18,201. Of this number 
there were 8,846 placements, 5,679 cancellations, 
and 3,676 pending placements. The compara- 
tive figures for the year previous showed 17,- 
524 applicants, 10,146 placements, 4,803 can- 
cellations and 2,775 pending placements. 

The department continues to operate vetcraft 
factories at Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, 
Hamilton, and Vancouver. One is operated at 
Victoria by the Canadian Red Cross Society 
under an agreement with the department. The 
Winnipeg factory was totally destroyed by fire 
on June 12, 1930, and has not been re-opened. 
During the year under review 130 new cases 
were admitted and 181 discharged and on 
March 31, 1931, 240 men were on the strength 
of these factories. The manufacture of poppies 
and wreaths which are distributed on Armistice 
Day is undertaken in these factories and affords 
employment to quite a few men who would 
have little or no work value in other occupa- 
tions. 


On March 31, 1931, there were four men 
undergoing vocational training, while on 
strength was one industrial problem case re- 
ceiving probational training. 

The number of pensioners who were granted 
relief in the form of orders for food, rent, 
fuel, etc., in 1930-31, was 8,811. This relief 
was given 96,154 times on an average of 10.91 
times per man, while the value of relief 
orders totalled $907,010.43. The total number of 
pensioners as at March 31, 1931, was 66,669, of 
which number 57,065 were in Canada and 9,604 
outside of Canada. The increase in the total 
number of pensioners as compared with the 
previous year was 9,673. The total number of 
beneficiaries under the Pension Act as at 
March 31, 1931 was 230,744, representing an 
increase of 27,902 over the previous fiscal year, 
and the total liability under the Act for the 
fiscal year 1930-31, was $40,211,726 representing 
an increase of $2,409,216 when compared with 
1929-30. 

Under the War Veterans Allowance Act of 
1930, which is administered by a committee 
of three members, provision is made for a 
living allowance for the aged or permanently 
disabled pensioner whose condition is only 
partially pensionable, and for the aged or 
permanently disabled veteran not eligible for 
pension provided that he saw service in a 
theatre of actual war, when such pensioner or 
veteran is in necessitous circumstances. 

It was estimated by the department at the 
time this legislation was under consideration 
that the number of recipients would be 3,176 
and the annual cost $1,333,000 during the first 
year of operation. On September 1, 1981, 
when the legislation had been operating for 
one year, the number of those receiving the 
allowance was 3,049, representing an annual 
expenditure of $990,084. 

There was a further decrease in the number 
of applications for returned soldiers’ insur- 
ance, the number being 1,563, as against 3,580 
during the previous fiscal year. One hundred 
and sixteen applications were refused for 
various reasons. There was a slight increase 
in the number of surrenders. The number of 
policies in force on March 31, 1931, was 
29,018, a decrease during the year of 100. The 
amount of insurance carried was $64,314,952. 

Workmen’s Compensation in Respect of 
Pensioners—Under Order in Council P.C. 558, 
1928 (Lasour Gazerre, December, 1928, page 
1333) the Dominion Government assumes 
workmen’s compensation liability for pension- 
ers of 25 per cent disability rating and up- 
wards who are suffering injury or disease as 
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a result of an industrial accident. This pro- 
vision with certain amendments was renewed 
by Order in Council P.C. 645, 1929, for a 
period of two years as from April 1, 1929. 

Commenting on this enactment, the report 
observes that “the provision under which the 
department assumes responsibility in respect 
of accidents sustained by pensioners of 25 
per cent and upwards while engaged in in- 
dustry, continues to be of benefit to these men 
as otherwise they would, in many cases, be 
excluded from employment.” The expenditure 
is largely governed by the number of fatal 
accidents. During the fiscal year under re- 
view, the number of claims made was 192, 
which is 17 less than the previous year. The 
expenditure was $45,142, as compared with 
$35,727 in 1929-30. 


National Health Division—In this section 
of the Department are grouped the various 
agencies operating for the public welfare, par- 
ticularly in the matter of health. 


The food and drug division again main- 
tained its policy of paying special attention 
to food purity in standard articles and the 
truthful labelling of products, while the 
Narcotic Drug division continued its success- 
ful efforts to curb illegal traffic in drugs. In 
both these sections the report revealed ample 
evidence of the vigilant and exacting nature 
of the work. 


The quarantine service and the immigration 
medical service, maintained their efficiency, 
the former in the prevention of quarantin- 
able diseases, and the latter in enforcing the 
provisions of Section 3 of the Immigration Act 
with respect to “prohibited classes.” 


The division of public health engineering 
maintained control over water supplies for 
drinking and culinary purposes on vessels, rail- 
way trains and other common carriers in inter- 
national and inter-provincial trathc. Another 
important part of the work of this division 
consisted of the inspections made into sanitary 
conditions on branch lines of railway and 
other public works under construction and 
subject to supervision as provided under the 
Public Works Health Act. 


Marine Hospitals Service—In accordance 
with Part V of the Canada Shipping Act, the 
chief purpose of this service is to provide 
medical and surgical attendance to sick and 
injured mariners belonging to vessels that call 
at Canadian ports from foreign parts and to 
protect these ports from being saddled with 
the expenditure incurred. This is done by 
collecting dues from every vessel, subject to 
certain exceptions, at the rate of two cents 
per ton of registered tonnage not oftener than 
three times a year. 


Sick mariners belonging to vessels that have 
paid these dues for the current calendar year 
are entitled to gratuitous treatment provided 
they are sent to a designated doctor or hospital 
with a written recommendation from the 
master of the vessel, endorsed as approved 
by the collector of customs. 


Sick mariners’ dues were collected from 
3,056 vessels. The number of seamen em- 
ployed on these vessels was 93,557; 5,871 of 
these required treatment during the fiscal 
year, 974 received out-patient treatments at 
the various hospitals and 2,744 were admitted 
as ward patients. The number of out-patient 
treatments was 2,852 and the number of 
hospital days was 55,275. 

A considerable section of the report is de- 
voted to the successful work in the direction 
of child and maternal welfare and health 
education. In this respect the activities of 
various voluntary organizations are reviewed 
as well as the progress of child welfare in other 
countries. 





The British Minister of Labour stated in the 
House of Commons on February 2 that the gap 
between the income and the expenditure of the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund had been 
reduced from over £1,000,000 a week in Sep- 
tember 1931 to an average of about £250,000 
a week during December and January. The 
saving is partly accounted for by a lessening 
of the amount of unemployment, reduced rates 
of benefit, and an increase of £200,000 a week 
in contributions, and it varies from week to 
week according to the volume of unemploy- 
ment. The saving is also partly accounted for 
by the application of the means test to those 
claiming transitional benefit. It appears from 
a statement made by the Minister in the 
House of Commons on the same day that 
1,629,009 applications, or renewals of applica- 
tions, for transitional payment had been 
examined, with the result that one-half had 
been granted relief at normal benefit rates, 
about one-third had been accorded some re- 
lief, and about one-sixth had been judged not 
to need relief at all. The Minister further 
stated that the saving originally estimated to 
result from this change, namely, about £10,000,- 
000 a year, would probably be realized. 





An anti-injunction bill was passed early in 
March by the United States Senate and House 
of Representatives. This measure limits the 
power of the federal courts to issue injunctions 
against labour unions in their disputes with 
employers, and safeguards newspapers against 
indiscriminate prosecution on charges of con- 
tempt of court resulting from criticisms of 
judges. 
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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT 
Report of Administration throughout Canada during 1930-31 


NCLUDED in the last report of the De- 
partment of Railways and Canals is a 
review of the administration of the Govern- 
ment Employees Compensation Act during the 
fiscal year ending March 381, 1931. This legis- 
lation is under the administration of the De- 
partment of Railways and Canals because the 
Canadian National Railways have the largest 
number of employees within the scope of the 
Act. The provisions of the Act, which was 
adopted in 1918, are as follows:— 

1. (1) An employee in the service of His 
Majesty who is injured and the dependants of 
any such employee who is killed, shall be entitled 
to the same compensation as the employee, or as 
the dependant of a deceased employee, of a 
person other than His Majesty would, under 
similar circumstances, be entitled to receive 
under the law of the province in which the 
accident occurred, and the liability for and the 
amount of such compensation shall be deter- 
mined in the same manner and by the same 
boards, officers or authority, as that established 
by the law of the province for determining com- 
pensation in similar cases, or by such other 
board, officers or authority or by such court as 
the Governor in Council shall from time to time 
direct. 

(2) Any compensation awarded to any em- 
ployee or the dependants of any deceased em- 
ployee of His Majesty by any board, officer or 
authority, or by any court, under the authority 
of this Act, shall be paid to such employee or 
dependant or to such person as the board, officer, 
or authority or the court may direct, and the 
said board, officer, authority and court shall 
have the same jurisdiction to award costs as in 
cases between private parties is conferred by 
the law of the province where the accident 
occurred. 


The Act was amended in 1925 so as to pro- 
vide that compensation should include medical 
and hospital expenses, the new section being 
retroactive in its operation to May 24, 1918. 

The report points out that prior to January 
1, 1931, employees’ compensation payments to 
employees of the Canadian Government Rail- 
ways were made directly out the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. This procedure, a continuance 
of the practice adopted when the application 
of the Compensation Act first became effective 
in 1919, was discontinued, and as such pay- 
ments thereafter are directly absorbed in the 
operating expenses of the Canadian Govern- 
ment Railways, the cumbersome adjustments 
previously necessary to obtain proper account- 
ing now disappear, and several other practical 
advantages accrue. The departmental audit 
of such disbursements is, however, main- 
tained to comply with the Act. 

During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1931, 
Dominion expenditure under the Act totalled 
$436,501 as compared with $429,098.19 for the 
previous year. Since the Act became effective 
in 1919, the total amount of payments up to 
March 31, 1931, was $3.656,176. 


The total number of claims on which pay- 
ments were made during the fiscal year 1930- 
31, was 3,647, of which 1,780 were for com- 
pensation and medical aid; 1,365 were for 
medical aid only; and 502 were for pensions. 

A recapitulation of claims and disbursements 
by departments indicates that during nine 
months of the fiscal year claims from em- 
ployees of Canadian Government Railways 
totalled 1,773 with disbursements totalling 
$192,453.37. There were 702 claims resulting 
from canal operations, the disbursements of 
which amounted to $45,324.57. Other depart- 
ments having a large number of claims and 
disbursements totals were as follows:— 

Public Works—249 claims, involving $37,- 
455.76. 

Marine—218 claims, involving $16,500.09. 

Hudson Bay Railway—159 claims, involving 
$15,727.79. 

Hudson Bay Terminals—36 claims, involving 
$10,590.57. 

Interior—173 claims, involving $14,805.49. 

Nationa! Defence—72 
$9,206.33. 


Post Office—147 claims, involving $7,774.50. 

The accompanying table indicates the pay- 
ments under the Act, since its inception to 
March 31, 1931, by provinces. It may be 
noted that, in Saskatchewan, the Act which 
established a Workmen’s Compensation Board 
became effective in July, 1930, during the 
period covered by the report, while in Quebec 
the new Act establishing a Board or Commis- 
sion became effective only on September 1, 
1931. 


claims, involving 




















Dominion Disbursements 
Expenditure|— — — —— — 
Provincial Board or | including | Compensa- { Proportion 
Government amounts tions, adminis- 
advanced |Pension,etc.| tration 
expenses 
io ects: $ cts. $ cts. 
Nova SCOta. a.sscen: 496,248 91} 362,145 60] 49,098 83 
New Brunswick....... 841,766 65) 749,019 11 81,252 01 
Ortario Dee. BES 869,677 40| 824,116 96 28,722 64 
Manitoba ss, someon 631,509 58) 545,110 50 67,526 66 
Saskatchewan......... 11,549 57 2,284 88 340 90 
Albertaa paw 93,522 49 85,252 77 9,383 07 
British Columbia..... 166,758 54| 152,283 57 6,459 69 
Province of Prince Ed- 

ward Island:....:).. 16,438 39 UGEAZSISO LABIA 
Province of Quebec...} 554.055 61) 551,666 37 2,389 24 
Province of Ontario 

(medical aid)....... 6,055 05 G05 TOS PMA Ae 
Province of Saskatche- 

Wane eee es 3,136 00 SSC IOOl mack ote ees 
Miscellaneous......... 20,181 92) 20,562 11 380 19 
Interest deposited to 

eredit of Casual 

Revenuery.t). viv «a 155276206) eens Ses AEC SSS 
Totals to March 31, 

KER ee Mae aa fe 3,656,176 17/3,318,071 31 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO 


Report by Mr. Justice Middleton, Commissioner investigating the Working 
of the Act 


N the last issue of the Lasour GazerrE 
(page 250) note was made of the report 
by Mr. Justice Middleton, who had been ap- 
pointed by the Ontario Government early 
last year as a commissioner, under the provi- 
sions of the Public Inquiries Act, to inquire 
into the subject of workmen’s compensation 
in the province, and to make recommenda- 
tions as to the advisability of making amend- 
ments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
A fuller outline of the Commissioner’s report 
may now be given. 

Mr. Justice Middleton points out that in 
its main lines the Act of 1914 has worked well 
and has given complete satisfaction to all 
those concerned. “To the workmen it has 
brought compensation without the burden of 
establishing negligence. The employer has 
been relieved from the uncertainty arising 
from litigation and has had substituted for it a 
fixed payment which he can regard as part of 
his overhead expense. He has the further 
satisfaction of knowing that practically all the 
money paid by the employers reaches the 
hands of the workmen injured.” The work- 
man’s appreciation of the Act was indicated 
by the “cordial endorsation” given to it by 
their representative who appeared before the 
Commissioner, while on the part of the em- 
ployers there was “no suggestion looking to 
the reversion to the former system or to any 
departure from the scheme of workmen’s 
compensation.” 


General Lines of the Act 


The report outlines the general principles 
underlying the Act as follows:— 

“The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
passed in the year 1914, and came into opera- 
tion in the year 1915. The Act was passed 
after very careful investigation of the entire 
situation by the late the Honourable Sir 
William Meredith as Commissioner. The in- 
tention was to substitute for the individual 
liability of the employers at common law, and 
under various statutes modifying it, a scheme 
of compensation to workmen who might suffer 
injury in the carrying on of industrial occupa- 
tions. The Act called for the establishment 
of a fund, to which all employers were com- 
pelled to contribute, to be administered by a 
Board appointed by the Government. The 
great bulk of the employers falling under 
what has been called “schedule 1,” contributed 
to a collective fund, out of which compensa- 
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tion to any of their employees should be 
made, the amount of the contribution to the 
fund in each case being determined by the 
Board. The Board was empowered to divide 
the industries throughout the Province into 
classes, and to determine the amount to be 
contributed by each class and by each member 
of the class. The amounts payable depend 
upon the number of employees in each case, 
the wages paid and the experience of the 
Board as to the amount of compensation 
necessary to be paid. There is provision in 
the Act allowing the Board to increase the 
amount payable by the employers as a class or 
as individuals where experience indicates this 
is the proper course to adopt, and there is 
also power to reduce the amount payable 
where experience justifies it, a scheme of 
merit or demerit rating being contemplated. 

“Certain large industries, mainly the rail- 
ways, the Bell Telephone Company and cer- 
tain shipping industries are placed under 
“Schedule 2” of the Act, these having been 
deemed large enough to justify treating each 
industry separately. As to these there is no 
collective liability, but each industry is made 
liable for the accidents occurring in its opera- 
tions. In the case of compensation payable 
either collectively or individually over a num- 
ber of years an amount estimated as adequate 
to meet the total liability is immediately pay- 
able. Each year is thus made responsible 
for the total liability for accidents occurring 
in that year.” 


Labour Proposal for Increased 
Compensation 


Twelve main requests for amending legisla- 
tion were submitted by organized labour, and 
of these five proposed increases in compensa- 
tion. These were as follows: (1) that the 
basis of the maximum wage for the purpose 
of compensation should be increased from 
$2,000 to $2,500; (2) that the amount payable 
for funeral expenses and by way of monthly 
payments to the widow and dependants, be 
increased; (3) increase in the proportion of 
wages payable from 663 per cent to 75 per 
cent in the case of permanent total disability 
and also (4) in cases of permanent partial 
disability; (5) that the minimum payment in 
respect of total disability, either permanent 
or temporary, should be $15 in place of $12.50 


The National Labour Council also recom- 
mended that where the amount payable is 
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less than $25 per week, the full amount of 
wages should be paid. 


Mr. Justice Middleton, in his report, esti- 
mates the additional expenditure that would 
be required to effect the foregoing labour pro- 
posals. “For the purpose,” he says, “of meet- 
ing the increased liability suggested by the 
Trades and Labour Congress in respect of 
accidents that have already taken place, it 
would be necessary to raise at once the sum 
of between six and seven million dollars, and 
that in the future the annual increase would 
not be much less than a million and a half 
dollars with a still further annual increase of 
a roillion and a quarter if the suggestion of 
the National Labour Council should be ac- 
cepted. After very carefully considering these 
requests I have come to the conclusion that 
for the following reasons none of them should 
be granted. 


“First: The present condition of industry is 
such that it is impossible to contemplate 
casting any such burden upon it as that pro- 
posed. It would mean disaster. 


“Second: Even if it be assumed that the 
present condition of industry is the result of 
financial depression and that before long it 
will recover, no such burden should be im- 
posed. At the present time the allowances 
under the Ontario Act are the highest paid 
anywhere. In comparatively few places are 
the allowances as large as in this province. 
Our industries have to compete in the world 
market and to impose upon them a greater 
burden than that borne by industries else- 
where is to handicap them so as to make 
success impossible. This would operate as 
much to the detriment of the workman as of 
the employer. 


“Third: The whole scheme of the Act and 
the principle underlying it is in the nature 
of insurance. The workman contributes noth- 
ing to this scheme save that which he un- 
knowingly contributes as a member of the 
public and by his failure to secure complete 
indemnity. It was because of his contribu- 
tion as a member of the public that by the 
original Act he was given fifty-five per cent 
of his wages instead of fifty per cent as orig- 
inally suggested. When the increase was 
made from fifty-five per cent to sixty-six 
and two-thirds per cent the burden upon 
industry was very substantially increased, 
and I do not think that any circumstances 
now existing or likely to exist in the near 
future would justify any further increase. 
The actual amount secured to the individual 
workman is greater than at first sight appears 
as in addition to the 66% per cent of wages 
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the industry pays medical expenses. In 1929 
these amounted to $1,385,524 and in 1930 to 
$1,336,046. 

“Fourth: The increase suggested with refer- 
ence to accidents that already have happened 
would be a complete departure from the 
scheme of the Act, which is that the industry 
as it existed at the date of the accident should 
bear the entire financial burden resulting from 
the accident. The increase, if granted would 
cast upon the industries of to-day a substantial 
share of the financial burden resulting from 
accidents in past years. How great this would 
be can be appreciated by comparing the 
amount necessary to be raised in the first year, 
over $6,000,000, with the total reserve now on 
hand with the Board to meet future pay- 
ments, somewhat over $26,000,000.” 


Social Expenditures in Ontario 


“T think I shall not be going beyond the 
scope of my investigation,” Judge Middleton 
continued, “if I draw attention to the enor- 
mous amount of money spent by this province 
in the carrying out of schemes of social better- 
ment. 1 refer to the figures given in the 
pre-sessional statement of the Provincial 
Treasurer in the Ontario Gazette before the 
session of 19381. It is there said: 

Ontario stands admittedly in the forefront 
of the Provinces in regard to social legislation. 
Such legislation, placed on the Statute Books 
with the purpose of improving the conditions 
under which our people live, extending equal 
opportunities to all, and ameliorating the con- 
ditions of the under privileged and mentally 
deficient, involves the expenditure of large 
sums of. money. Such expenditures, from the 
very nature and aim of the services rendered,. 
must necessarily expand from year to year, and 
result in benefits far in excess of the actual 
money involved. A summary of the gross ex- 
penditure of the above nature during the year 
is enlightening: 


Bonus to rural power lines.. .. $ 1,689,000 


Education.. .. : 11,774,000 
Prevention of disease and pub- 

lic health education.. 880,000: 
Public — institutions, hospitals 

and charities.. .. .. 8,025,000: 
Children’s aid and protection. . 288,000 
Old age pensions. ae Shae 6,572,000 
Mothers’ allowances. eh a 2,369,000 

These make a total of.. .. .. $31,597,000 


“This statement later on shows that the total 
ordinary expenditure of the Province amounted 
to almost $58,000,000. Of this almost $12,000,000: 
were public debt charges, leaving for expendi-. 
ture, other than payment of debt and interest 
on debt, $46,000,000. Of this $31,500,000 was 
spent on what is described as social legislation. 
But this is by no means all that was spent 
for these laudable purposes. The benefits 
awarded through the Workmen’s Compensation. 
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Board amounting to $8,000,000 is not included, 
nor is there included the very large sum spent 
by municipalities for similar purposes. If 
there be added to this provincial statement 
the amount spent by municipalities for the 
purposes of education, hospitals, public 
charities and other like causes the total may 
well be regarded as appalling. It must be 
remembered that while the Province of 
Ontario has a population of a little over 
3,000,000 a very large proportion of these 
are not wage earners or in receipt of any 
income, and that the burden of taxation falls 
upon a comparatively small proportion, prob- 
ably less than ten per cent of the whole. 


“No right-thinking person would begrudge 
the expenditure of this money; the causes are 
all worthy, but extreme care must be taken 
to see that a situation is not created in which 
the burden imposed upon the earner will be 
greater than he is able to bear. I very much 
doubt whether in any community save the 
Soviet States social legislation has been car- 
ried any further than in this Province. It 
would be disastrous if we should be compelled 
to recede from the advanced position that 
has been taken.’ 


Various Proposals Considered 


The Commissioner then proceeds in his 
report to deal with the various questions that 
had been submitted. His findings are briefly 
outlined in the following paragraphs:— 


Inclusion of All Employees—The Commis- 
sioner discusses the exclusion of certain work- 
men from the Act, including those in indus- 
tries which employ less than a stated number 
of workmen, the Board having by regulation 
fixed this number at six in some cases and 
four in others. “It is admitted,” he says, 
“that it is not practicable or desirable to 
attempt to bring domestic and farm workers 
under the Statute. He points out certain 
difficulties which arise in industries in Part II 
of the Act, affecting both the employer and 
the workman. The rights of the employer 
under Common Law are modified by Part 
II, which imposes on him a liability for 
accidents caused by defective plant, and 
deprives him of certain common law defences, 
such as voluntary assumption of risk by the 
workman or negligence of a fellow servant; 
while on the other hand the workman in a 
small industry under Part II often suffers by 
the inability of his employer to meet his 
hability for compensation. 

“The remedy for this situation is not easy 
to find,” the Commissioner states: “any 
attempt to bring in all the excludued indus- 
tries under the operation of the Act would 
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impose a tremendous burden on the Board 
and would be impracticable; the expense of 
administration would be disproportionate to 
any benefit that would result.” However, he 
continues, “if those interested in the work- 
men would, as an organized body, apply to 
the Board to modify the regulations made 
under the Act so as to bring further in- 
dividual industries under the Act, I am sure 
the Board would grant a sympathetic hear- 
ing.” 

The commissioner’s attention had been 
called to the risks incurred by the workmen 
in lumbering operations, and by engineers in 
heating plants, chefs, cooks and waiters, and 
employees in cheese factories, dairies and 
garages. He suggests that the Board might 
well consider the necessity of amending the 
regulations in respect to these occupations. 


Contract System in Lumbering—It 
suggested at the hearing that workmen 
ployed under the system of contracting and 
sub-contracting in these operations were not 
adequately protected, the industry employing 
no workman directly. No practical method, 
the Commissioner states, of enabling these 
men to participate in the benefit of compensa- 
tion had been suggested. 


Serious and Wilful Misconduct —The labour 
representatives had proposed the abolition of 
the provision in the Act depriving a workman 
of his right to compensation, where the acci- 
dent might be attributable to serious and 
wilful misconduct. On this request the Com- 
missioner states: “ Where serious and wilful 
misconduct is found and the result is neither 
death nor serious disablement there should 
not, in my opinion, be compensation. The 
statute has gone a very long way in impos- 
ing a liability upon the industry where the 
liability arises from serious and wilful mis- 
conduct on the part of the workman in cases 
resulting in death or serious disablement. This 
may be justified upon grounds of public 
policy, but I think it would be against all 
public policy to impose a liability for a minor 
injury resulting solely from the workmen’s 
serious and wilful misconduct.” 


The Waiting Period—At present the wait- 
ing period is seven days. The Commissioner 
recommends an amendment to the statute 
reducing the period to three days with no 
dating back. “Compensation would thus be- 
come operative on the fourth day after the 
accident, and for minor injuries not disabling 
the workman for three days no compensation 
will be payable. It was suggested that this 
should be three working days, but this does 
not commend itself to me as the delay is to 
permit recovery from minor injuries.” 


was 
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Abolition of Schedule 2—The Commis- 
sioner recomamends no change in the Act in 
this respect, there being no indication that in 
cases falling under Schedule 2 the injured 
m*. fails to receive all that he is legally and 
justly entitled to have. He suggests that the 
workmen’s complaint in the matter is largely 
psychological, and results from the particular 
nature of his claim as against an individual 
company, as contrasted with the claims that 
are made, as in Schedule 1 industries, against 
an impersonal fund. 


Deducting Compensation from Wages.—lt 
was alleged that the provision in the Act for- 
bidding this practice had been violated, but 
the allegation was denied. Whether it had 
been violated or not, the Commissioner con- 
sidered that the section was adequate as it 
stood. 


A Board of Review—Ninety-seven of the 
cases coming before the Board are satisfac- 
torily adjusted, and about 3 per cent con- 
stitute “problem cases.” Two-thirds of these 
are said to be dealt with finally, leaving only 
about one per cent in which there is dissatis- 
faction. The Commissioner points out that 
the purpose of the Act was to abolish tedious 
court proceedings, and states that “there is 
almost unanimous agreement on the part of 
all concerned that the introduction of any 
right of appeal would be disastrous. I am 
satisfied that the workmen should be the 
last to complain of the existing condition.” 

Notwithstanding the few cases in which 
there had been dissatisfaction the Commis- 
sioner was therefore unable to recommend the 
setting up of an appellate tribunal or Board 
of Review. 


Unemployment Subsequent to an Accident. 
—The Commissioner refers to the provisions 
made in the Act for the compensation of the 
various classes of disability. As to proposals 
that further provisions in regard to unemploy- 
ment should be included, he states his 
opinion as follows:— 

“What is sought is to impose upon the 
industry the burden of unemployment insur- 
ance. There is, in one aspect, some fairness 
in the case made for the injured workman. 
It is difficult for him to obtain another posi- 
tion, but too frequently this condition is 
produced or accentuated by general industrial 
conditions and it seems inequitable to place 
any burden of unemployment insurance upon 
the industries concerned under the guise of 
workmen’s compensation. If there is to be 
unemployment insurance it should be under 
the provisions of some general scheme in 
which the burden would be otherwise cared 
for,” 
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Repairs to Artificial Limbs—A suggestion 
was submitted for the elimination of the exist- 
ing time limit for the provision of medical and 
surgical aid, but the Commissioner was op- 
posed to placing such an indefinite liability 
upon industry as would result from the re- 
moval of the time limit. 


Industrial Diseases—-The Commissioner ad- 
vises that great care should be taken to avoid 
including among industrial diseases those that 
might overtake any individual, or those that 
are merely the result of advancing years; for 
example, rheumatism, heart disease and hernia 
might better be provided for under a health 
insurance or pension system, and should not be 
made a charge against industry. However, he 
recommends the addition to Schedule 3 of the 
following diseases, as being definitely industrial 
in their origin: (1) Infected blisters; (2) Can- 
cer arising from the manufacture of pitch and 
tar; (3) Dermatitis; (4) Bursitis. 


Medical Practitioners—No addition to the 
Act which would recognize osteopaths, drugless 
healers or Christian Scientists as “medical 
practitioners” is recommended in the report. 
Dentists should be classed as medical practi- 
tioners in cases requiring dental treatment. 


Medical Member of Board—The Commis- 
sioner considered that it would be inadvisable 
to hamper the government in filling appoint- 
ments to the Board by requiring that one of its 
members should be a physician or surgeon. 
The Board, he pointed out, has competent 
medical advisers on whom it can rely. 


Patient’s Choice of Physician—This proposal 
is not approved, the Commissioner considering 
that such a change in the Act would result in 
lack of uniformity, that physicians chosen by 
the patient would be unduly sympathetic and 
that the fund would not be protected. 


Hospital Claims—The Commissioner sug- 
gests an amendment by which a hospital would 
be enabled to send in to the Board a claim 
for treatment of a patient, where the latter has 
failed to pay, the Board to retain the amount 
out of compensation payments until the claim 
is adjusted. 

Merit-Rating—The report points out that 
the Board has power to increase the assess- 
ments levied on employers with a bad accident 
record, and also to lower the rates for em- 
ployers with good records; but he suggests 
that the-latter power should be more definitely 
conferred than it is in Section 96 (3). How- 
ever, the Commissioner points out that great 
care would have to be taken in the application 
of any such merit-rating system, because the 
whole principle of collective liability is based 
upon the doctrine of average. 
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Protection against Actions—The Commis- 
sioner rejects a proposal that employers in 
schedule 2 be placed in the same position as 
those in Schedule 1 in regard to the loss by 
workmen of the right of action under certain 
circumstances. He points out that the section 
of the Act dealing with this subject substitutes 
a class liability for individual liability, and for 
this reason it could not be made to apply to 
employers under Schedule 2, who are indivi- 
dually liable. 

Illegal Employment of Minors—The report 
recommends that, where an accident directly 
results from the illegal employment of a 


minor, the Board should be enabled to collect 
the whole compensation from the employer 
who has violated the law. 


The Commissioner concludes by paying a 
tribute to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board: “The Province and all those concerned 
with the operation of this Act,” he says, “are 
to be congratulated on the efficiency of the 
Board as it has been from time to time con- 
stituted. It is no small thing to have ad- 
ministered the affairs of a fund such as this and 
adjusted the innumerable claims presented to 
the satisfaction of substantially all parties con- 
cerned.” 


Provisional Assessment Rates for Workmen’s Compensation in Ontario, 


1932 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board of On- 
tario recently published a pamphlet giving 
the provisional rates of assessment to be 
charged against industries in 1932 together with 
the adjusted rates for 1931. For assessment 
and ‘compensation purposes under the Act, the 
industries covered are divided into 24 classes. 
Each class stands upon its own footing and 
carries its own burden except that a very small 
fund known as the Disaster Reserve, is set 
aside to assist in meeting any extraordinary 
call that may arise in any class. With the ex- 
ception of this fund the moneys collected are 
just what are considered necessary to take care 
of the accidents that have actually happened. 
At the beginning of the year each employer is 
required to furnish the Board with an estimate 
of the probable payroll for the year and he is 
assessed provisionally upon that estimate. At 
the end of the year the assessment is adjusted 
when the actual amount of the payroll is ascer- 
tained; the rate provisionally fixed is also 
altered where the accident experience shows it 
to be necessary. 

The principal changes, all representing in- 
creases, in the provisional rates of assessment 
per $100 of payroll, for 1932, as compared with 
the adjusted rates for 1931, are as follows:— 


Nickel or nickel-copper mining 
assessment increased.. ..from $3.50 to $4.00 
Rolling mills or steel works 


with blast furnace.. from .50to  .75 
Tron smelting with blast fur- 

HACER . OM Wied ns ee WG Trp Od OO foes 
Boots, shoes and gloves, other 

than rubber, mfg.. tre from .b5-to, 20 
Felt boots or shoes, manufac- 

turing, with felt manufac- 

Paci? EES TPO, eon, Te 25ho 15:30 
Safe moving or moving of 

boilers, heavy machinery 

building stone, or the like..from 3.00 to 5.00 
Teaming, trucking or cartage 

mower. TOT. Seem 2.00 tot3.00 
Warehousing or storage with 

teaming or cartage.. .. ..from 2.00to 2.50 
Warehousing or storage with- 

out teaming or cartage.. ..from 1.00 to 1.50 


There were 3,836 accidents reported to the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board 
during the month of March, as compared with 
4,023 during February, and 4,523 during March 
a year ago. The fatal accidents numbered 18, 
as against 29 in March last year. The total 
benefits awarded amounted to $501,965.02, of 
which $429,880.04 was for compensation and 
$72,084.98 for medical aid. The accidents re- 
ported for the first quarter of 1932 numbered 
11,460, as compared with 12,683 for the same 
period last year. The total benefits awarded 
during the first quarter of 1932 were $1,359,- 
526.96, as compared with $1,646,188.71 during 
the same period a year ago. 


Resolutions Adopted by Alberta Legislature 


During the recent session the Alberta legis- 
lature unanimously adopted the following 
resolutions :— 


Unemployment Insurance 


“Whereas unemployment has assumed the 
proportions of a national calamity, and it 
has become abundantly clear during the past 


few months that the present schemes of relief 
work and direct relief are uneconomical and 
entirely inadequate to meet the needs of the 
situation; and whereas the Federal Govern- 
ment by its participation in relief measures 
has accepted partial responsibility in caring 
for those who are suffering from the result of 
unemployment; and whereas the present 
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methods of apportioning the costs of relief are 
placing an unduly heavy financial burden on 
the municipalities and provinces, resulting in 
the creation of serious financial difficulties to 
those authorities, and believing that this 
should be mainly a Federal responsibility; 
therefore be it Resotvep, That this Assembly, 
being of the opinion that the results of un- 
employment can only be properly and 
adequately provided for by a Federal or Na- 
tional scheme of unemployment insurance, 
acceptable to the provinces, we would urge 
upon the Federal Government the immediate 
necessity of such legislation.” 


LABOUR AND INDUSTRY 


qe8 annual report of the Minister of Pub- 
lic works and Labour of the Province of 
Quebec, recently published, reviews the work 
of the department during the fiscal period 
ended June 30, 1931. As was noted in the 
Lasour Gazette, May, 1931, page 528, a dis- 
tinct Department of Labour was established 
in the Province last year under the provisions 
of the Labour Department Act, which De- 
partment now administers the various pro- 
vincial acts concerning labour and industry. 
The functions of the former Department of 
Public Works and Labour included the super- 
vision of all proceedings under the Quebec 
Trades Dispute Act; the inspection of fac- 
tories, especially from the standpoint of safety 
and health, under the provisions of the In- 
dustrial Establishments and Public Building 
Safety Acts; the administration of the Em- 
ployment Bureau Act, the Stationary Engi- 
neers’ Act, the Public Buildings Fire Protec- 
tion Act, the Scaffolding Inspection Act, the 
Boiler Inspection Act, and the Women’s 
Minimum Wage Act; the carrying out of the 
government’s Fair Wage policy, requiring the 
payment of current rates of wages in connec- 
tion with work under provincial government 
contracts; directing unemployment relief; 
superintending licensed registry offices for do- 
mestic servants; and supervising juvenile em- 
ployment by means of educational certificates 
issued to children under sixteen. All these 
duties, including the administration of the 
new Workmen’s Compensation Act, are now 
under the jurisdiction of the new Department 
of Labour. 


Unemployment Relief —The report of the 
commission dealing with unemployment re- 
lief outlines the activities of this Commission 
since its appointment in October, 1930. After 
the allocation of the provincial share for pub- 
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Health Insurance 


“Whereas, rising out of a resolution adopted 
by this legislature, information has been col- 
lected and presented on the subject of State 
Medicine and Health insurance; now, there- 
fore, be it Resotvep, That this Government is 
hereby instructed to appoint a commission 
consisting of at least five members of this 
legislature for the purpose of: (a) Consider- 
ing and making recommendations to the next 
session as to the best method of making 
adequate medical and health services available 
to all the people of Alberta; (b) Reporting 
as to the financial arrangements which will be 
required on an actuarial basis to ensure same. 


IN QUEBEC IN 1930-31 


lic works and undertakings (under the fed- 
eral Unemployment Relief Act, 1930), it was 
decided that the municipalities were to assume 
50 per cent of the cost of the work, the re- 
maining 50 per cent to be equally divided be- 
tween the federal and provincial governments. 
However, as certain municipalities were un- 
able to assume 50 per cent of the costs of 
these works, it was agreed that a large part 
of the expenses would be met by the two 
governments provided there be a contribution 
by the municipality, the proportion of such 
contribution being fixed at a minimum of 20 
per cent. The Commission’s duty was to 
study the requests of the various munici- 
palities and report to the Minister of Public 
Works and Labour the amounts thought suffi- 
cient to allot to each either for public works 
or direct assistance, as well as establishing 
the percentage of the contribution by poor 
municipalities unable to pay 50 per cent of 
the cost of the work. The commission ceased 
its activities on July 1, 1981. During the 
period of its appointment, 1,241 out of 1,418 
organized municipalities in the province ap- 
plied for a grant. Of these, 1,080 municipali- 
ties obtained a certain amount and 161 re- 
fused the grant which had been voted them. 
Inspection of Factories—During the year 
the number of inspections of industrial estab- 
lishments and public buildings totalled 2,896, 
of which total 1,477 were in the Montreal 
division; 1,116 in the Quebec division and 
301 in the eastern townships. Among the 
duties of the inspecion service is supervision 
over fire escapes. Twenty changes and repairs 
to fire escapes were ordered during the year, 
and there were 63 fire escapes constructed. 


Industrial Accidents—Accidents reported to 
the department in 1930-31 totalled 1,334, of 
which 20 were fatal. In the previous year 
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there were 1,618 accidents, of which 36 were 
fatal. With respect to accidents there were 
342 complaints sent to the Montreal office. 
Upon investigation 178 were found to be 
justified. There were 15 complaints received 
by the Quebec inspection office. 


Working Hours and Overtime Permits — 
The report observes that the fifty-five hour 
week for women employed in factories soon be- 
came general in the province and has proved 
particularly beneficial in the textile industry 
and in laundries where the temperature is 
especially trying in summer. In regard to the 
laundry industry it is stated that the necessity 
of delivering laundry to ships about to sail 
obliges proprietors to ask frequently for per- 
mits for night work. It is pointed out, how- 
ever, that in such cases the employers did not 
ask that the fifty-five hour limit be exceeded, 
but rather that an adjustment in hours be 
made so as to permit deliveries on time. 
There were 95 applications for overtime per- 
mits, 61 being granted. 


Registration of Children.—Since the amend- 
ment to the Quebec Industrial Establishments 
Act in 1919 requiring educational certificates 
for children before they can be employed, a 
total of 35,343 children have been registered. 
During 1930-31, the number of registered 
children 14 to 16 years old totalled 3,025. Of 
this total, 2,407 were registered in the Mont- 
real division, 338 in the Quebec division, and 
280 in the eastern townships division. As 
regards registration, the report comments as 
follows: “Education being not compulsory, 
we find that the registration of children re- 
mains the best solution of this problem. 
Illiterate children cannot work in factories 
without a certificate of study.” 
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Stationary Engineers and Botlers—With re- 
ference to activities under the Stationary 
Engineers’ Act, the report states that new ex- 
aminations and renewal of licences have not 
decreased, and that, owing to numerous build- 
ing contracts, stationary engineers and fire- 
men do not suffer from unemployment as 
much as workmen in some other trades and 
occupations. Statistics are given showing the 
numbers of promotions of engineers, the re- 
newals of certificates, and the inspections of 
steam boilers. 


Board of Examining Electricians—The re- 
port of the chief examiner notes marked im- 
provement in the work of electrical instal- 
lations. This progress is attributed partly to 
the publishing of the electrical code in French, 
and partly to educational work among 
electricians. Noticeable improvement was 
also manifested in lightning rod installations, 
ereater efforts being made to comply with 
departmental regulations. During the year, 
971 new electrical licences were issued, bring- 
ing the total number of licences since the in- 
auguration of the service to 10,205. 


Provincial Employment Bureaus—The re- 
port of the general superintendent of pro- 
vincial employment offices indicates the extent 
to which the economic depression effected 
employment opportunities and placements. 
The industries which suffered the most were 
lumbering, building and agriculture. The 
operations of the seven bureaus during the 
year were summarized as follows: total appli- 
cations, 47,218; vacancies, 19,458; placements, 
17,070. 


WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGES IN QUEBEC IN 1930-31 


TR’HE fifth annual report of the Women’s 

Minimum Wage Commission of the 
Province of Quebec, which is included in the 
general report of the Minister of Public Works 
and Labour, gives a detailed review of its 
work in administering the Act during the year 
ending June 30, 1931. Some idea of the extent 
of the Commission’s administrative duties is 
indicated in the fact that the 23 enactments 
issued to the date of the report’s publication 
cover 949 work shops in which are employed 
a total of 31,818 working women and ap- 
prentices. The report shows that orders 
governing the employment of female workers 
now apply in the following industries: Laun- 


dries, dye works and dry cleaning establish- 
ments; printing in all its branches; textile 
trades and all allied processes; boot and shoe 
and leather manufacture; clothing in all its 
classifications; tobacco, cigar and cigarette 
manufacture; and the fur industry. 

The orders pertaining to these industries 
were detailed in the following issues of the 
Lasour Gazerre: Laundries, December, 1926, 
page 1195, March, 1927, page 271, November, 
1928, page 1198, February, 1929, page 175; 
printing and textile industries, November, 1927, 
page 1174, January, 1928, page 30, July, 1928, 
page 713; boot, shoe and leather industry, 
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May, 1929, page 489; fur industry, July, 1931, 
page 770. 

The report of the Commission emphasizes 
how important in the administration of the 
Act is the system of investigations and in- 
spections which are necessary to the enforce- 
ment of the statute. “In several instances,” 
states the report, “these investigations were 
made after complaint from social agencies 
which had found, during their missions of 
charity, that if poverty prevailed in some 
homes it was partly due to the very low wage 
paid to work women during their first years 
of apprenticeship, a wage which logically 
should contribute to the family purse, but was 
insufficient to meet the requirements of the 
young girl.” 

Some aspects of the Commission’s work are 
described in the following paragraphs: 

“The father of a family being often out of 
work or working only intermittently, the 
children accept usually any position at any 
wage. Some employers abuse the situation by 
paying the least possible and having recourse 
to all kinds of excuses and ways to elude the 
Minimum Wage Act. Often the Commission 
is at last informed and intervenes, but, in the 
meantime the exploitation of human misery 
continues and escapes all our vigilance. 

“In other cases the employers themselves 
complain that competitors take contracts 
from them at reduced rates, in evidence,— 
according to them—that the latter are not 
paying the minima of wages; such complaints 
are frequently well-founded; sometimes they 
are only imaginary, but in either case have 
been the subject of investigation. 

“Tt is fairly difficult for a person who has 
not made a special study of this phase of the 
social question to realize the great difference 
existing in the wages paid in several similar 
industrial establishments, the maximum wage 
in one being hardly equal to the minimum 
wage in another. The same with working 
hours; in one establishment the week of 55 
hours is still in force, whilst in the other it is 
44 or 48 hours. These differences in wages and 
hours make competition so difficult, sow dis- 
content among the workwomen and increase 
the difficulties of our arduous task. 

“The industrial depression we are at pre- 
sent undergoing has reacted on the carrying 
out of the enactments issued by the Minimum 
Wage Commission. Some employers imagine 
that the simplest way to take is to reduce 
wages to the strictest minimum, invoking as a 
pretext that it is better to keep their staff on 
a reduced wage than to dismiss a portion. We 
saw other cases where the working hours had 
been increased without paying for the ad- 
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ditional hours, claiming that that was the only 
way for manufacturers to dispose of their 
products, obtain new contracts and meet com- 
petition.” 

The commission registered its opposition to 
any reduction of the wage scale, maintaining 
that “the minima of wages are low enough to 
be maintained under no matter what cir- 
cumstances” and that the minima should not 
be changed until it has been proven by 
authentic statistics that the cost of living has 
been considerably reduced. On the contrary, 
the commission considers that “the only 
reasonable way of meeting the industrial crisis 
and restoring prosperity does not consist of 
wage reductions, nor of the number of em- 
ployees, but in the systematic reduction of 
working hours.” In all its activities, the com- 
mission endeavours “to have this social legis- 
lation observed, not so much by coercion as 
by conciliation and reason in order to obtain 
the fullest co-operation and make an ally.” 

During the year the commission was in- 
strumental in securing arrears of wages to 13 
employees, the total amount thus secured be- 
ing $275.70. The highest amount received by 
a workwoman was $69.85 and the lowest was 
$2.12. 

Permits—Particular attention is given by 
the commission to the protection of aged and 
infirm workwomen or those handicapped in 
any way. It is the practice to grant permits 
authorizing such women to work at a lower 
rate than the established minima when it is 
clearly shown that their age or infirmity 
rendered them incapable of doing the work 
reasonably to be expected of a normal work- 
woman, although in no case can such wage be 
less than the lowest minimum fixed by an en- 
actment—namely $7 a week in Montreal and 
$6 outside of Montreal. During the year there 
were 47 establishments to which permits were 
granted, the permits in force on July 1, 1931, 
totalling 94. 

The chief statistics as regards the employ- 
ment of women in the various industries under 
the commission’s minimum wage admini- 
stration are summarized in the following 
paragraphs: 

Laundries and Dye Works—In the city of 
Montreal the number of laundries and dye 
works employing women was 45, and the total 
number of women employed therein was 1,271, 
the average weekly wage being $12.52. For 
the rest of the province there were 22 firms 
employing 284 workwomen at an average 
weekly wage of $9.62. 

Printing Industry—The statistics for the 
printing industry for the city of Montreal 
shows 104 firms employing women, the aver- 
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age weekly wage of the 988 women employed 
being $13.19. In the rest of the province there 
were 31 firms employing 215 women at an 
average wage of $9.82 per week. 


Textile Industry—The number of Montreal 
firms employing women in the textile industry 
was 13 and the number of women employed 
by these firms was 2,483, their average weekly 
wage was $13.45. In the rest of the province, 
there were 33 firms employing 5,909 women, 
whose average weekly wage was $12.33. 


Leather Industry—There were 54 firms in 
this industry. in Montreal which employed 
2,124 women, the average weekly wage being 
$14.62. For the rest of the province, the 
figures presented were: number of firms em- 
ploying women, 52; number of women em- 
ployed, 1,597; average weekly wage, $10.98. 


Tobacco, Cigar and Cigarette Industry— 
The information given as regards this in- 
dustry in the city of Montreal was as follows: 
firms employing women, 22; number of women 
employed, 3,182; average weekly wage, $12.78. 
The statistics for the rest of the province 


were: firms employing women, 20; number of 
women employed, 924; average weekly wage 
$10.98. 


Fur Industry—The particulars respecting 
the fur industry in the city of Montreal were: 
firms employing women, 116; number of 
women employed, 724; average weekly wage, 
$15.88. In the rest of the province there were 
30 firms, employing 294 workmen at an aver- 
age weekly wage of $10.42. 


Needle Trades—The report states that as 
enactments covering the needle trades only 
became effective on July 1, 1930, it was not 
deemed advisable to publish complete reports 
for the first year of operation. In this classi- 
fication there are 407 establishments employ- 
ing 11,873 women. 

The statistics indicate that while the num- 
ber of women employed decreased by about 
one thousand in the above industries, and 
while a number worked on reduced time, the 
average weekly wage was not only maintained 
but increased in every industry except lJaun- 
dering where it dropped from $12.63 in 1930 
to $12.52 in 1931. 


MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN MANITOBA 


HE last annual report of the Department 
of Health and Public Welfare, Manitoba, 
reviews the administrative activities under the 
jurisdiction of the Department during fiscal 
year ending April 30, 1931. It includes the 
report of the Division of Child Welfare, which 
has charge of the administration of the Child 
Welfare Act. This enactment, which combines 
in one statute practically all of the child wel- 
fare legislation of Manitoba, consists of several 
parts, each of which is concerned with some 
phase of the protection and care of children. 
Part III defines the conditions of bereaved 
and dependent children, and the grounds under 
which they may be enrolled under govern- 
ment assistance and yet remain in their own 
home. This section takes the place of the 
Mothers’ Allowance Act which was repealed in 
1924 when the Child Welfare Act was enacted 
(Lasour Gazette, May, 1924, page 3738, and 
August, 1924, page 626). A large part of the 
department’s report deals with this third 
section of the Act. 

During the fiscal year 1930-31, there were 
311 applications for allowances, of which 203 
were accepted, bringing the total number of 
families to 1,042 and the total number of 
enrolled children to 3,326. ‘Children over the 
age of 14 years are not enrolled unless they 
are so handicapped physically as to be unable 


to earn their own livelihood. It is pointed 
out that under the Act a child under the 
specified age may be enrolled as a “bereaved 
and dependent child”, when, because of the 
death of the father or both parents, or the 
confinement of the father to a hospital for 
mental diseases, or the total and permanent 
disability of the father, such child is likely to 
suffer want. As already indicated, the children 
of 203 families were considered as falling 
within the above definition. Although the 
total number of cases cared for during the 
fiscal year was 1,042, at the end of the year 
there were 873 active cases, in 751 of which 
the father was dead, and, in 122, disabled. 

The amount paid in allowances during 1930- 
31, was $465,739.02 as compared with $485,- 
059.50 in the previous year. The total amount 
disbursed since the enactment of mothers’ 
allowance legislation in 1916 is $5,359,233.50. 

The distribution of families in receipt of 
allowances indicates almost an equal division 
between town and country. In the urban 
centres of the province, the records showed 
540 families with a total of 1,628 children 
enrolled as beneficiaries, while in the rural 
municipalities there were 502 families with 
1,628 children. 

It is pointed out that more than half the 
disability cases were caused by ill-health 
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“which practically eliminated the father as an 
economic factor, although in some cases he 
may be capable of doing some light work 
around the home, or, in the case of a farmer, 
of directing farm operations.” Referring to 
this problem, the report states: “The increas- 
ing number of disability cases places a heavy 
load upon the appropriations for mothers’ 
allowances and raises the question whether 
or not some sort of health insurance should 
be devised to take care of the incapacitated 
father who continues to reside in his own 
home but is unable to provide for his family. 
In this regard it is worth while to note again 
the increasing number of applications. The 
year 1930-31 had no less than 311—the highest 
number in the fifteen years during which 
allowances have been operating. The number 
accepted, 203, was the highest in any year 
except the year 1918-1919, when the number 
was 214. It may not be an erroneous forecast 
to say that if some other provision is not 
made for the large number of disability cases, 
and if more assistance is not obtained from 
older members of the families in real cases 
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of bereaved and dependent children, allow- 
ances will be endangered.” 


Neglected Children—The administrative ac- 
tivities of the section of the Act relating to 
neglected children indicates that the number 
of wards in charge of the Child Welfare 
Division at close of the fiscal year was 256. 
However, the total number of children cared 
for by the Division during the year by way 
of investigation, supervision or guardianship 
was 787. If to this number be added children 
of societies and institutions who furnish re- 
ports, the total number of children dealt with 
reaches 1,900. 

Other activities under the Child Welfare 
Act are reviewed under the following subjects: 
‘Children of unmarried parents; mentally de- 
ficient children; physically handicapped chil- 
dren; immigrant children; Children’s Aid 
Societies, and Child Welfare Committees; and 
adoptions, 

Included also in the main report of the 
department is the annual report of the Wel- 
fare Supervision Board of Manitoba and the 
annual report of the Fiscal Supervisor of 
Public Institutions and Relief, 


Unemployed in Forest Conservation 


The March issue of Pulp and Paper of 
Canada, (formerly the Pulp and Paper Maga- 
zie) appears in a much improved and en- 
larged form. The suggestion is made in an 
editorial that labour now unemployed might 
usefully be applied to forest conservation. 

“Our forest areas need attention,” it is 
stated, “and the present would seem to be a 
good time to do it. Unemployed labour is 
plentiful, but it is open to question whether 
relief work in the nature of road building and 
similar distributions of public moneys will 
prove as good an investment as improving 
the forests. Extensive road-building pro- 
grams carried through in the past have given 
us a network of good highways considering 
the size and sparse population of Canada. 
We can afford to rest for a while on this work. 
The forests, however, are assets of great 
present and potential value. Important na- 
tional industries depend upon them. There 
has been much depletion and wastage which 
should be made good. From Nova Scotia to 
British Columbia there are forest areas where 
much could be done to improve conditions of 
growth. There are cut-over areas on which 
sparse and irregular production is taking place. 
Fires have wiped out young growth in many 
places. These should be replanted. The 
value of tree-planting has been demonstrated 


and there are Government tree nurseries with 
plenty of stock available. Public funds might 
well be appropriated to employ the jobless 
in planting them out. In certain of the mill 
areas, curtailed operations have released 
many men. Under the guidance of skilled 
foresters, these unemployed could be kept 
usefully engaged in woods reconstruction. 
They would have a peculiar interest in help- 
ing to grow the raw material required by their 
industry. Canada must anticipate the need 
of cheaper wood for the paper industry. Un- 
employment relief directed to preservation 
and reforestation would be a sane and worth- 
while investment of the public funds.” 


The Alberta government, on February 22, 
issued regulations under the Public Vehicles 
Act Governing freight vehicles and trucks. Such 
vehicles are divided into five classes accord- 
ing to their ownership and the purposes for 
which they are used. Yearly licences are to 
be issued for each class of vehicles, the fees 
paid for trucks for freight being graduated 
according to gross weight. Insurance of 
fretght vehicles and ‘trucks against damage 
caused to life or property is obligatory. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF CANADIAN RAILWAY BROTHERHOOD TO 
COMMISSION ON TRANSPORTATION 


fi Bene last issue contained (page 300) the 
recommendations tthat were submitted on 
February 15 to the Royal Commission on 
Transportation by the Brotherhoods repre- 
senting the running trades and railway shops 
(The appointment of this Commission was 
noted in the Lasour Gazerre, December, 1931, 
page 1280). On the same day, on behalf of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees, Messrs. A. R. Mosher and M. M. 
Maclean, president and secretary of the Bro- 
therhood, laid before the Commission a state- 
ment in regard to the problem of transporta- 
tion in Canada. 

At the outset, the memorandum points out 
that the transportation problem is part of the 
general problem of developing a planned 
national economy: “A fundamental require- 
ment of an improvement in the position of 
the railways is the development of a planned 
national economy, controlled and directed by 
the conscious purpose of delivering industry 
and agriculture from the evils of the vicious 
business cycle, with its disorderly phenomena 
of booms and depressions, its periodic inflic- 
tion of bankruptcy, unemployment, poverty 
in the midst of plenty, mass misery, and fear. 
Given a distribution of national income per- 
mitting the maintenance of a proper balance 
between producton and consumption, the 
present powers of production could be utilized 
to capacity, and kept turning out such a sup- 
ply of goods that the railways and other 
means of transport would have no problems 
demanding economies at the expense of the 
opportunities of railway workers to earn a 
livelihood. That being the real problem, the 
only measures of permanent value for the 
improvement of the transportation situation 
need to be directed ‘towards the adjustment 
of the railways and other means of transport 
to their proper role in the working out of a 
planned national economy, with production 
duly articulated to consumption.” 


Recommendations 


The memorandum contained the following 
recommendations, “indicating the principles 
that must sooner or later be applied if a 
cloudburst of social unrest is not to break 
over the economic life of Canada ”:— 

(1) That all measures and policies looking 
to the amelioration of the transport situation 
should fit into a general plan envisaging the 
eventual unification and consolidation of all 
forms of transport,—railways, motor vehicles, 
aircraft, and shipping using inland waterways— 
under public control and public ownership. 


(2) That, pending the realization of such 
general plan, measures and policies should be 
designed to provide for the increasing demo- 
cratization of the transport industry by the 
organization of ways and means for the de- 
liberative and conscious co-operation between 
capital and labour necessary to solve the 
grave problems of bringing about more 
equitable relations between them, and thus 
enable the railway industry to assist in the 
task of creating the conditions which will 
make it possible to exercise rational control 
over the whole economic machine, causing it 
to function in an orderly manner, instead of 
running at reckless speed in one phase of the 
business cycle and breaking down in another, 
wrecking countless individual plans, hopes 
and ambitions, throwing millions into the 
abyss of unemployment, and spreading dis- 
illusionment, fear and misery far and wide. 

(3) That there should be legislation specific- 
ally providing for the permanent and ade- 
quate representation of railway labour upon 
the Board of Railway Commissioners. 

(4) That there should be legislative pro- 
vision for the adequate representation of rail- 
way labour through its organizations on the 
directorate and management of the railways, 
to the end that labour should have a voice 
and influence in shaping general policies, and 
for the reason that policies in which the in- 
terests of capital are the sole or principal aim, 
and which do not take proper account of the 
interests of the workers and recognize their 
importance as a medium for the distribution 
of purchasing power, have, as is now clearly 
apparent, set up restrictive tendencies which 
defeat their special purpose of providing re- 
turns on capital, and, at the same time, also 
defeat what should be the general social policy 
of any industry—an expansion of employ- 
ment to provide opportunities of livelihood 
for an increasing population. 

(5) That the alienation of the Canadian 
National Railways from the direct control and 
fractional ownership of the Canadian public 
to place them under private control would be 
a retrograde step, for the reason that with 
the transformation of private enterprise into 
corporate enterprise, and the expropriation of- 
small business by big business, the profit 
motive is no longer a satisfactory actuating 
principle of the conduct of the railways or 
any other industry, as the more completely 
and immediately it is realized, the greater 
becomes the spread between production and 
consumption, especially under present condi- 
tions when profits taken, not for consumption, 
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but to be converted into new capital goods, 
cannot readily be _ re-invested profitably, 
owing to the fact that there are no longer 
new countries inviting settlement and develop- 
ment on a large scale, and also to the fact 
that the invention of new-type industries in- 
viting exploitation has not been proceeding 
as fast as the generation of potential new 
capital. 

(6) That the national interests will be best 
served by consolidating the Canadian National 
Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
under public auspices, and that the obligation 
to be assumed on account of Canadian Pacific 
common stocks should be the rate of dividend 
American railways are legally allowed to earn, 
or the average of the dividend paid over the 
whole period of the present business cycle, 
for the reason that, while over one-half the 
C.P.R. common stock, and probably a greater 
proportion of its other securities, are held by 
non-residents of Canada, the value of C.P.R. 
properties has accrued largely from gifts of 
Canadian money, lands and mines, and through 
the general agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment arising from the labour of the Canadian 
people. 

(7) That any schemes of co-operation be- 
tween the two railways designed to effect econ- 
omies in service should take account of the 
proper interests of labour, as in the long run 
capital would be better advised to declare a 
moratorium on dividends and interest for a 
certain period in order to permit a greater 
distribution of purchasing power among the 
workers, which would thereby increase the 
demand for consumptive goods, than to en- 
force further moratoriums upon opportunities 
of employment. The government railways 
should set the example of a five-day week as 
a means of providing much-needed jobs. 


(8) That the determination of the spheres 
of service of motor vehicles plying for hire, 
and the conditions of their operation should 
be brought under the control of the Board of 
Railway Commissioners, or an analogous 
body. 

(9) That private motor transportation be 
prohibited from operating in spheres where 
existing transport facilities are adequate or 
where the steam railways are willing to pro- 
vide motor vehicle services, which, by being 
complementary to, or auxiliary to, the rail- 
way facilities, may furnish the public with 
more efficient and economical transportation. 

(10) That all commercial vehicles using the 
public highways for hire be required to pay 
fees commensurate with the use and cost of 
such highways, as well as the depreciation 
which is caused to a considerable extent by 
trucks and buses. 

(11) That, in the interests of public safety, 
operators of all motor vehicles be required 
to pass a qualifying physical examination, 
similar to that required of operators on rail- 
way trains. 

(12) That, in the further interests of public 
safety, operators of motor vehicles be sub- 
ject to regulations (such as apply to rail- 
ways) prohibiting excessive hours of duty. 

(13) That motor transport concerns be re- 
quired to furnish a guarantee of sufficient 
financial responsibility to assure the payment 
of any claims for damages that may legally 
be assessed against them. 

(14) That where manufacturers, wholesale 
houses, chain stores or other concerns use 
their own motor vehicles to distribute their 
own goods beyond their own urban limits, 
they should be prohibited from using such 
vehicles to carry return freight obtained from 
other concerns. 


Railway Operations in the United States in 1931 


In a review of railway operations in the 
United States in 1931, Mr. Julius H. Parmelee, 
director of the Bureau of Railway Economics 
(Washington) outlines the main features in 
the transportation problem. While the general 
situation was unfavourable the director finds 
some encouraging circumstances: “The rail- 
ways of the United States in 1931”, he says, 
“presented a more solid front against adversity 
than in any peace-time period in their history. 
They filed a nation-wide petition for increased 
freight rates, and on a uniform basis for all 
districts. When the Interstate Commerce 
Commission granted them the partial rate in- 
crease, on condition that the revenues derived 
from the increase be pooled, the railways 


again made common cause and secured from 
the Commission certain modifications of the 
original conditions. At the close of the year, 
they were engaged in organizing the Railroad 
Credit Corporation for the strengthening of 
the financial position of the weaker lines, and 
were successful in assuring support of the rail- 
way companies for such a program. In addi- 
tion, the railways in 1931 took a number of 
steps toward a more nearly standardized hand- 
ling of their labour and wage problems. 
“Another gain was the growth of a clearer 
understanding of the railway situation in 1931 
by the public than for some time in the past. 
Part of this was due to the facts developed 
in the course of the rate case, while part grew 
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out of a gradually increasing public realization 
that railway credit is a foundation stone in our 
economic and financial structure. This realiza- 
tion manifested itself in a number of ways. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s original 
and supplemental reports in the rate case 
clearly typified it. Governmental interest in 
the financial welfare of the railways was 
exhibited in several quarters, culminating in 
the proposal for a Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, contained in the President’s 
annual message to Congress. This proposal 
was under active consideration by Congress at 
the close of the year. How all these factors 
wil! eventuate cannot yet be foreseen. But 
with greater solidarity of interests and of poli- 
cies within the industry, and with public con- 
cern over its financial situation, it seems clear 
that foundations have been laid for a broader 
approach to its problems in the future.” 


Some of the outstanding facts of the year’s 
operations are stated as follows:— 


Freight traffic in 1931 declined about 19 per 
cent below 1930. The cumulative declines of 


The establishment jointly by the govern- 
ments of the Prairie Provinces of a commis- 
sion to consider the question of the adjust- 
ment of farmers’ debts, was favourably con- 
sidered by the Manitoba Legislature in March, 
on the motion of Mr. D. L. Campbell, govern- 
ment member for Lakeside. The rural situ- 
ation was so critical, he said, that the govern- 
ment would be justified in co-operating with 
the other western governments to create a 
board of authority to deal with problems of 
western farmers. Four possible lines of action 
were suggested, namely, a funding of present 
liabilities, including taxes; postponement of 
payment dates; an allowance by creditors of 
“premium payments” for amounts paid within 
a specified time; and a general debt readjust- 
ment. Mr. Campbell suggested that the last 
named course would afford the only chance 
of avoiding wholesale land abandonment. 





The report of an inquiry into the admini- 
stration of the Mothers’ Pensions Act of 
British Columbia, which was recently carried 
out under the auspices of the Canadian 
Council on Child and Family Welfare, makes 
recommendations for the re-organization of 
the methods that have hitherto been followed, 
with a more thorough investigation of the 
eligibility of mothers for allowances, and more 
careful supervision to ensure that the purpose 
of the Act is being achieved. The report 


1930 and 1931 brought the level of freight 
movement in 1931 down to that of 1921. 
Passenger traffic fell 18-4 per cent below that 
of 1930. Total passenger-miles in 1931 were 
less in number than in any previous year since 
1904. Total operating revenues in 1931 de- 
clined 21 per cent below 1980, the aggregate for 
the year being lower than in any previous year 
since 1917. Total operating expenses were 
lower in 1931 than in 1980 by 18 per cent, and 
were less than for any preceding back to 1917. 
All of the principal groups of operating ex- 
penses were drastically reduced in 1931. The 
operating ratio averaged 77-1 per cent in 
1931, compared with 74:4 per cent in 1930. 
Net railway operating income aggregated 
$531,000,000 in 1931, which was a decline of 
$354,000,000, or 40 per cent, under 1930. The 
decline from 1929 to 1931 was $744,000,000 or 
58 per cent. Rate of return earned on rail- 
way property investment was 1-98 per cent in 
1931. The corresponding rates for 1930 and 
1929 were 3:36 per cent and 4°48 per cent, 
respectively. The rate for 1931 was lower 
than in any year since 1920. 


states the number of cases and the cost of the 
allowances have steadily mounted out of pro- 
portion to the increase in population, except 
for a period of two years after the Act was 
placed under the administration of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. In British 
Columbia, it is pointed out, 212 families per 
100,000 of the population, receive allowances, 
this number comparing with 245 in Saskatche- 
wan, 195 in Ontario, 174 in Alberta, 147 in 
Manitoba, i78 in Nova Scotia. British 
Columbia’s basic rate of allowance of $57.50 
compares with $60 in Alberta, $59.75 to $70 
in Manitoba, $60 in Nova Scotia, $35 to $45 
in Ontario, $30 in Saskatchewan. A great 
part, it is stated, of the high cost of mothers’ 
allowances in British Columbia is due to a 
tendency to interpret the Act as a source of 
aid for a wide range of relief and assistance 
in types of serious social problems for hand- 
ling which no other adequate machinery exists. 





A recent bulletin (No. 20) in the 1931 Census 
Series, issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, gives the number of the various 
classes of livestock in the Province of Quebec 
in 1931, as compared with the figures in the 
1921 census. The number of horses showed a 
decline from 332,533 to 304,537, and cattle, 
swine, poultry and bee-hives showed increases, 
but there was a slight decline in the number 
of sheep. 
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ANTI-INJUNCTION LAW ADOPTED BY UNITED STATES CONGRESS 


N Act to amend the Judicial Code of the 
United States and to define and limit 
the jurisdiction of courts of equity in regard 
to the issuance of injunctions in cases arising 
out of labour disputes, was signed by Presi- 
dent Hoover on March 23. This measure 
was passed by a vote in the Senate of 75 to 
5. All five votes against the bill were cast 
by Republican Senators from the New Eng- 
land States. The House vote was 316 to 18. 
The bill was described by its proponents as 
well as by its opponents as the most far- 
reaching legislation affecting the judiciary in 
many years. The idea for anti-injunction 
legislation has been brewing actively since 
President Cleveland’s use of an injunction in 
the Pullman strike of 1894. The Act declares 
the right of labour to organize, outlaws the 
so-called “yellow dog contract,” strictly limits 
the grounds on which labour injunctions may 
be issued, prohibiting them except after open 
hearing when unlawful acts have been com- 
mitted unless complainant has no adequate 
remedy at law, unless public officers fail to 
furnish adequate protection, and unless the 
employer has made every reasonable effort to 
settle the dispute. It also provides for jury 
trials in all contempt cases, except those com- 
mitted in the presence of the court, or so near 
as to interfere with the administration of 
justice, and gives defendants in contempt cases 
arising from attacks on the character or con- 
duct of the judge the right to demand retire- 
ment of the sitting judge and hearing of the 
case by another. 


TEXT OF ACT 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That no court of the 
United States, as herein defined, shall have 
jurisdiction to issue any restraining order or 
temporary or permanent injunction in a case 
involving or growing out of a labour dispute, 
except in a strict conformity with the pro- 
visions of this Act; nor shall any such restrain- 
ing order or temporary or permanent injunction 
be issued contrary to the public policy declared 
in this Act. 

Sec. 2. In the interpretation of this Act and 
in determining the jurisdiction and authority of 
the courts of the United States, as such jurisdic- 
tion and authority are herein defined and lim- 
ited, the public policy of the United States is 
hereby declared as follows:— 

Whereas under prevailing economic condi- 
tions, developed with the aid of governmental 
authority for owners of property to organize 
in the corporate and other forms of ownership 
association, the individual unorganized worker 
is commonly helpless to exercise actual liberty 
of contract and to protect his freedom of labour, 
and thereby to obtain acceptable terms and 
conditions of employment, wherefore, though he 
should be free to decline to associate with his 


fellows, it is necessary that he have full free- 
dom of association, self-organization, and desig- 
nation of representatives of his own choosing, 
to negotiate the terms and conditions of his 
employment, and that he shall be free from the 
interference, restraint or coercion of employers 
of labour, or their agents, in the designation of 
such representatives or in self-organization or 
in other concerted activities for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection; therefore, the following definitions 
of, and limitations upon, the jurisdiction and 
authority of the courts of the United States 
are hereby enacted. 

Sec. 3. Any undertaking or promise, such as 
is described in this section, or any other under: 
taking or promise in conflict with the public 
policy declared in section 2 of this Act, is 
hereby declared to be contrary to the public 
policy of the United States, shall not be en- 
forceable in any court of the United States and 
shall not afford any basis for the granting of 
legal or equitable relief by any such court, in- 
cluding specifically the following:— 

Every undertaking or promise hereafter 
made, whether written or oral, express or im- 
plied, constituting or contained in any contract 
or agreement of hiring or employment between 
any individual, firm, company, association, or 
corporation, and any employee or prospective 
employee of the same, whereby 

(a) Kither party to such contract or agree- 
ment undertakes or promises not to join, be- 
come, or remain a member of any labour or- 
ganization or of any employer organization or 

(6) Either party to such contract or agree- 
ment undertakes or promises that he will with- 
draw from an employment relation in the event 
that he joins, becomes, or remains a member of 
any labour organization or of any employer 
organization. 

Sec. 4. No court of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction to issue any restraining order 
or temporary or permanent injunction in any 
case involving or growing out of any labour 
dispute to prohibit any person or persons par- 
ticipating or interested in such dispute (as 
these terms as herein defined) from doing, 
whether singly or in concert, any of the fol- 
lowing acts:— 

(a) Ceasing or refusing to perform any work 
or to remain in any relation of employment; 

(6) Becoming or remaining a member of any 
labour organization or of any employer organi- 
zation, regardless of any such undertaking or 
promise as is described in section 3 of this Act; 

(c) Paying or giving to, or, withholding from, 
any person participating or interested in such 
labour disputes, any strike or unemployment 
benefits or insurance, or other moneys or things 
of value; 

(d) By all lawful means aiding any person 
participating or interested in any labour dis- 
pute who is being proceeded against in, or is 
prosecuting, any action or suit in any court of 
the United States or of any State; 

(e) Giving publicity to the existence of, or 
the facts involved in, any labour dispute, 
whether by advertising, speaking, patrolling, or 
by any other method not involving fraud or 
violence; 

Ps, Assembling peaceably to act or to organ- 
ize to act in promotion of their interests in a 
labour dispute; 
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(g) Advising or notifying any person of an 
intention to do any of the acts heretofore 
specified ; 

(h) Agreeing with other persons to do or not 
to do any of the acts heretofore specified; and 

(7) Advising, urging, or otherwise causing or 
inducing without fraud or violence the acts 
heretofore specified, regardless of any such 
undertaking or promise as is described in sec- 
tion 3 of this Act. ‘ 

Sec. 5. No court of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction to issue a restraining order 
or temporary or permanent injunction upon the 
ground that any of the persons participating 
or interested in a labour dispute constitute or 
are engaged in an unlawful combination or con- 
spiracy because of the doing in concert of the 
acts enumerated in section 4 of this Act. 

Sec. 6. No officer or member of any associa- 
tion or organization, and no association or or- 
ganization participating or interested in a 
labour dispute, shall be held responsible or 
liable in any court of the United States for the 
unlawful acts of individual officers, members, 
or agents, except upon clear proof of actual 
participation in, or actual authorization of, 
such acts, or of ratification of such acts after 
actual knowledge thereof. 

See. 7. No court of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction to issue a temporary or per- 
manent injunction in any case involving or 
growing out of a labour dispute, as herein de- 
fined, except after hearing the testimony of 
witnesses in open court (with opportunity for 
cross-examination) in support of the allega- 
tions of a complaint made under oath, and tes- 
timony in opposition thereto, if offered, and 
except after findings of fact by the court, to 
the effect— 

(a) That unlawful acts have been threatened 
and will be committed unless restrained or have 
been committed and will be continued unless 
restrained, but no injunction or temporary re- 
straining order shall be issued on account of any 
threat or unlawful act excepting against the per- 
son or persons, association, or organization mak- 
ing the threat or committing the unlawful act 
or actually authorizing or ratifying the same 
after actual knowledge thereof; 

(6) That substantial and irreparable injury 
to complainant’s property will follow: 

(c) That as to each item of relief granted 
greater injury will be inflicted upon complain- 
ant by the denial of relief than will be inflicted 
upon defendants by the granting of relief; 

(d) That complainant has no adequate remedy 
at law; and 

(e) That the public officers charged with the 
duty to protect complainant’s property are un- 
able or unwilling to furnish adequate protec- 
tion. 

Such hearing shall be held after due and per- 
sonal notice thereof has been given, in such man- 
ner as the court shall direct, to all known per- 
sons, against whom relief is sought, and also 
to the chief of those public officials of the county 
and city within which the unlawful acts have 
been threatened or committed charged with the 
duty to protect complainant’s property: Pro- 
vided, however, That if a complainant shall 
also allege that, unless a temporary restraining 
order shall be issued without notice, a sub- 
stantial and irreparable injury to complainant’s 
property will be unavoidable, such a temporary 
restraining order may be issued upon testimony 
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under oath, sufficient, if sustained, to justify 
the court in issuing a temporary injunction upon 
a hearing after notice. Such a temporary re- 
straining order shall be effective for no longer 
than five days and shall become void at the 
expiration of said five days. No temporary re- 
straining order or temporary injunction shall 
be issued except on condition that complainant 
shall first file an undertaking with adequate 
security in an amount to be fixed by the court 
sufficient to recompense those enjoined for any 
loss, expense, or damage caused by the improvi- 
dent or erroneous issuance of such order or in- 
junction, including all reasonable costs (together 
with a reasonable attorney’s fee) and expense 
of defence against the order or against the grant- 
ing of any injunctive relief sought in the same 
proceeding and subsequently denied by the 
court. 

The undertaking herein mentioned shall be 
understood to signify an agreement entered into 
by the complainant and the surety upon which 
a decree may be rendered in the same suit or 
proceeding against said complainant and surety, 
upon a hearing to assess damages of which hear- 
ing complainant and surety shall have reason- 
able notice, the said complainant and surety 
submitting themselves to the jurisdiction of the 
court for that purpose. But nothing herein 
contained shall deprive any party having a claim 
or cause of action under or upon such under- 
taking from electing to pursue his ordinary 
remedy by suit at law or in equity. 

Sec. 8. No restraining order or injunctive 
relief shall be granted to any complainant who 
has failed to comply with any obligation imposed 
by law which is involved in the labour dispute 
in question, or who has failed to make every 
reasonable effort to settle such dispute either by 
negotiation or with the aid of any available 
governmental machinery of mediation or volun- 
tary arbitration. 

Sec. 9. No restraining order or temporary or 
permanent injunction shall be granted in a case 
involving or growing out of a labour dispute, 
except on the basis of findings of fact made and 
filed by the court in the record of the case 
prior to the issuance of such restraining order 
or injunction; and every restraining order or 
injunction granted in a case involving or grow- 
ing out of a labour dispute shall include only a 
prohibition of such specific act or acts as may be 
expressly complained of in the bill of complaint 
or petition filed in such case and as shall be ex- 
pressly included in said findings of fact made 
and filed by the court as provided herein. 

See. 10. Whenever any court of the United 
States shall issue or deny any temporary in- 
junction in a case involving or growing out of 
a labour dispute, the court shall, upon the re- 
quest of any party to the proceedings and on 
his filing the usual bond for costs, forthwith 
certify as in ordinary cases the record of the 
case to the circuit court of appeals for its re- 
view. Upon the filing of such record in the cir- 
cuit court of appeals, the appeal shall be heard 
and the temporary injunctive order affirmed, 
modified, or set aside with the greatest possible 
expedition, giving the proceedings precedence 
over all other matters except older matters of 
the same character. 

Sec. 11. In all cases arising under this Act 
in which a person shall be charged with con- 
tempt in a court of the United States (as here- 
in defined), the accused shall enjoy the right to 
a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury 
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of the State and district wherein the contempt 
shall have been committed: Provided, That this 
right shall not apply to contempts committed 
in the presence of the court or so near thereto 
as to interfere directly with the administration 
of justice or to apply to the misbehaviour, mis- 
conduct, or disobedience of any officer of the 
court in respect to the writs, orders, or process 
of the court. 

See. 12. The defendant in any proceeding for 
contempt of court may file with the court a 
demand for the retirement of the judge sitting 
in the proceeding, if the contempt arises from 
an attack upon the character or conduct of 
such judge and if the attack occurred elsewhere 
than in the presence of the court or so near 
thereto as to interfere directly with the ad- 
ministration of justice. Upon the filing of any 
such demand the judge shall thereupon proceed 
no further, but another judge shall be desig- 
nated in the same manner as is provided by law. 
The demand shall be filed prior to the hearing 
in the contempt proceeding. 

Sec. 13. When used in this Act, and for the 
purposes of this Act— ! 

(a) A case shall be held to involve or to 
grow out of a labour dispute when the case in- 
volves persons who are engaged in the same 
industry, trade, craft, or occupation; or have 
direct or indirect interests therein; or who are 
employees of the same employer; or who are 
members of the same or an affiliated organi- 
zation of employers or employees; whether such 
dispute is (1) between one or more employers 
or associations of employers and one or more 
employees or associations of employees; (2) be- 
tween one or more employers or associations of 
employers and one or more employers or associ- 
ations of employers; or (3) between one or 


more employees or associations of employees 
and one or more employees or associations of 
employees; or when the case involves any con- 
flicting or competing interests in a “labour dis- 
pute” (as hereinafter defined) of “persons 
participating or interested” therein (as herein- 
after defined). 

(b) A person or association shall be held to 
be a person participating or interested in a 
labour dispute if relief is sought against him 
or it, and if he or it is engaged in the same 
industry, trade, craft, or occupation in which 
such dispute occurs, or has a direct or indirect 
interest therein, or is a member, officer, or agent 
of any association composed in whole or in part 
of employers or employees engaged in such in- 
dustry, trade, craft, or occupation. 

(c) The term “labour dispute” includes any 
controversy concerning terms or conditions of 
employment, or concerning the association or 
representation of persons in negotiating, fixing, 
maintaining, changing, or seeking to arrange 
terms or conditions of employment, regardless 
of whether or not the disputants stand in the 
proximate relation of employer and employee. 

(d) The term “court of the United States” 
means any court of the United States whose 
jurisdiction has been or may be conferred or 
defined or limited by Act of Congress, including 
the courts of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 14. If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any person or circumstance 
is held unconstitutional or otherwise invalid, 
the remaining provisions of the Act and the 
application of such provisions to other persons 
or circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

See. 15. All Acts and parts of Acts in con- 
flict with the provisions of this Act are hereby 
repealed. 





PROGRESS OF MOVEMENT TO ESTABLISH ECONOMIC COUNCILS 


Economic Council in Greece 


The Greek Prime Minister, Mr. Venizelos, 
introduced in the Chamber on February 18, 
1932, a Bill for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Economic Council. The preamble to 
the Bill states that the necessity of following 
closely the complex and varied questions of 
modern economic life on a uniform basis and 
without administrative divergencies has made 
it necessary to establish in Greece a scientific 
institute for the detailed and systematic study 
of economic questions, to help the Govern- 
ment with scientific information and advice in 
the application of a complete economic plan. 
The interdependence of economic, monetary 
and financial questions and the instability of 
the general economic position demand the 
establishment of this special institution, with 
a view to the preparation of measures relat- 
ing to finance, currency and social welfare. 
The Government considers that this institu- 
tion, which will involve only a very small 
expenditure, will render great service towards 
the economic restoration of the country. 


The Council will consist of the Prime Min- 
ister, a vice-president elected by the Coun- 
cil, and 20 titular members chosen by the 
Government, together with auxiliary mem- 
bers who may be co-opted according to cir- 
cumstances. The vice-president and the 
titular members will be appointed for three 
years and will be unpaid. The Council will 
have a secretariat, the director of which will 
also be unpaid. This official will be chosen 
from among the higher civil servants of the 
Government Departments concerned, and will 
be appointed by Decree. The secretariat will 
comprise six sections, dealing respectively 
with agriculture, industry and _ handicrafts, 
commerce and transport, public economy, cur- 
rency, and political, labour and social ques- 
tions. 


Social Insurance Council in Poland 


The Polish Government recently established 
a. national advisory body to deal with ques- 
tions of social insurance. The functions and 
composition of this body, which will be known 
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az the Social Insurance Council, are defined 
by an Order of the Minister of Labour and 
Social Welfare. The Council will be called 
upon to give its opinion on Bills and draft 
Orders or Decrees of a general nature sub- 
mitted to it by the Minister of Labour and 
Social Welfare. It will also give its opinion 
on any other question in regard to which the 
Ministry may decide to consult it. 

In the field of accident insurance the Gov- 
ernment must consult the Council whenever a 
question arises of fixing or altering the areas 
covered by insurance institutions or their stan- 
dard regulations; of classifying undertakings 
according to the accident risks they involve 
and drawing up the scale of premiums; of 
making levies on the reserve fund; or of 
exempting from the compulsion to insure any 
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groups of undertakings which may apply for 
leave to become self-insurers, while guarantee- 
ing to victims of accidents benefits at least 
equal to those of the general insurance system. 

The Council will consist of 40 members ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Labour and Social 
Welfare; of these twelve will be representa- 
tives of the workers and salaried employees, 
chosen from lists of candidates drawn up by 
the national organizations of workers and 
salaried employees, while twelve will represent 
the employers, being chosen from lists sub- 
mitted by the Chambers of Industry and 
Commerce, the Chambers of Agriculture and 
the employers’ organizations, and 16 will be 
chosen freely by the Minister from among 
persons distinguished for theoretical or practi- 
cal work in the field of social insurance. 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Fourth Safety Conference in Province of 
Quebec 


The Fourth Annual Industrial Safety Con- 
ference under the auspices of the Province of 
Quebec Safety League will be held on May 
16-17, at Montreal. The congress will be of 
exceptional interest bearing in mind the new 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and the Que- 
bec Association for the Prevention of In- 
dustrial accidents, incorporated in accordance 
with article 106 of the new Act. Both the 
Province of Quebec Safety League through its 
industrial section and the new association 
will be the sponsors of this Congress, which it 


is hoped will be the most outstanding in the . 


annals of safety in the Province. 


Accidents in Nova Scotia in 1931 


The March issue of Industrial Safety News, 
published by the Nova Scotia Accident Pre- 
vention Association, states that “the total 
number of accidents from all classes of in- 
dustry during the year 1931 was 5,200 as com- 
pared with 7,593 in 1980. This is a decrease of 
2,393 or 31-5 per cent. This number, however, 
does not include medical aid cases which re- 
sulted in the loss of less than one day’s work. 
The largest group decreases in accidents are in 
Mining and Lumbering and Woodworking— 
viz; 45-4 per cent and 36-9 per cent—although 
other groups reported smaller percentage re- 
ductions. These reductions reflect to a con- 
siderable extent the contraction in industrial 
operations throughout the Province during 
1931, but this may be more accurately deter- 
mined in the near future when actual payroll 
figures for last year are available. 

444414 


“Two classes reported more accidents in 
1931 than in the previous year—the Public 
Utilities 26-9 per cent and the Provincial and 
Dominion Government Departments 48-7 per 
cent. Perhaps it should be explained that the 
increase in the former group has not been 
contributed by the public utility companies of 
the Province, inasmuch as municipalities and 
highway contractors are also included in this 
Class. The imcrease in the number of acci- 
dents probably is due to the greater number 
of men employed by the municipalities on 
various unemployment relief projects. This 
same reason will likely also account for the 
larger number of accidents from Provincial 
and Dominion Government Departments, as 
these bodies made large expenditures of 
monies during the year in providing relief 
work throughout the Province.” 


Doctors and Health Insurance 


Compulsory health insurance was recom- 
mended by various witnesses who gave evi- 
dence before the Quebec Commission on Social 
Insurance at their session at Montreal on 
March 19. Dr. Frank G. Pedley, assistant 
professor of Industrial Hygiene at McGill 
University, reviewed the present conditions of 
health service, and stated that it was generally 
regarded as being unsatisfactory in that so 
many doctors have to give their services free. 
A survey made last December showed that 
the minimum living cost per month for a 
family of five was $110. A considerable pro- 
portion of the population earns under $1,000 
per annum and thus most wage earners ean- 
not provide unassisted for illness insurance. 
The average expenditure per year for such a 
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family for medical attention and the accom- 
panying needs is $140. 

Turning to the survey made on the subject 
of health insurance by the British Medical As- 
sociation, Dr. Pedley cited several conclusions 
which had been drawn by that body:—(1) The 
system of medical service should be directed 
as much as possible to the preventive as well 
as the curative and there should be ready 
access between patient and physician. This 
is to say that there should be no fee barrier; 
(2) The system should be made with the 
general practitioner as the unit at the base; 
(3) Arrangements should go beyond the 
general practitioner and provide specialists, 
such as nurses, surgical, dental, optical and 
hospital services; (4) There should be free 
choice of physicians; (5) The quality and 
discipline of the physician should be in the 
hands of the medical profession. 


Progress of Safety in Mines in United States 

Progress in the safety movement in the coal 
mines in the United States during 1931 is 
noted in a recent statement by Mr. Scott 
Turner, director of the Bureau of Mines. The 
amount of coal produced for each fatality was 
300,000 short tons, this being an increase of 
40,000 tons per fatality in 1980, and an in- 
~ erease of about 110,000 tons per fatality over 
the record 21 years ago. Last year’s progress 
in safety, according to Mr. Turner, was largely 
the cumulative effect of the safety measures 
and organization that have resulted from the 
close co-operation between mine operators, 
State and Federal mining officials, and miners’ 
organizations. These safety measures include 
the increasing substitution of permissible ex- 
plosives for the more dangerous black powder 
in coal-blasting operations, the use of permis- 
sible electric haulage and mining equipment 
to avoid explosions that might be caused by 
the ignition of gas or dust by an electric arc, 
and the rock-dusting of many mines to pre- 
vent widespread explosions. Even more 
potent as a safeguard against accidents, in 
Mr. Turner’s opinion, is the general awakening 
of mining officials and employees to the im- 
portance of safety, and a growing realization 
on the part of mine executives of the pos- 
sibilities of greater economy in production 
¢hrough the prevention of accidents. 





Medical Service in Industry. 


“Medical Supervision and Service in In- 
dustry ” is the title of a volume published re- 
cently by the National Industrial Conference 
Board (New York), giving the results of an 
investigation of the existing provisions for 
medical service in American industry. It is 
stated that “a survey of medical work in in- 


dustry during the period 1924 to 1980 shows 
that this work is being introduced into a 
steadily increasing number of establishments, 
and that a considerable proportion of the 
establishments that have recently undertaken 
medical work are, the smaller plants employing 
less than 1,000 or even less than 500 em- 
ployees. The physician made his entry into 
industry in the larger establishments, in which 
the per capita cost of medical service was 
least and the need for such service was first 
recognized. As the volume of statistical data 
on accident frequency has grown, it has been 
learned that there are more accidents per 
worker in smaller than in larger establish- 
ments. The enactment of workmen’s compen- 
sation laws gave a powerful stimulus to the 
development of medical service in the smaller 
plants as well as the larger. Means of re- 
ducing compensation costs have been examined 
carefully by industrial executives, and one of 
the measures adopted generally has been the 
establishment of plant medical service.” 


The report notes the increasing usefulness of 
the medical departments in various directions: 
“At the outset the work of both the plant 
physician and the nurse was chiefly in con- 
nection with accident cases. The compilation 
of statistics on the causes of absenteeism has 
shown that far more time is lost in industry 
on account of sickness than on account of ac- 
cidents. By treating minor illnesses at the 
plant the medical department can reduce the 
rate of absenteeism to a certain extent. Even 
more effective were diagnosis and advice and 
the introduction of a definite health program. 
Maintenance of health in every employee be- 
came the goal of the plant physician. Physical 
examinations given at the time of employ- 
ment for the purpose of disclosing defects 
that should be remedied, and later periodic 
examinations to provide a regular check on 
the employee’s physical condition, played an 
important part in such programs. By inform- 
ing the employee what was wrong with him 
and what to do about it, a valuable service 
was performed both to employer and em- 
ployee through increasing the latter’s years of 
usefulness in industry and the quality of his 
work. Enterprises that had little or no use for 
a medical department to care solely for in- 
jured employees could benefit as much as in- 
dustries with high accident frequency through 
the prevention, detection, and treatment of 
illness. When medical work in industry came 
to mean supervision of health of employees, 
the field of medicine in industry was greatly 
extended.” 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Canadian Delegation to the Sixteenth Session 
of the International Labour Conference 


The Canadian delegation to the Sixteenth 
Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, which opened in Geneva on April 12, 
comprised the following :— 


Government Delegates—The Honourable Sen- 
ator G. D. Robertson, Ottawa, Ont. 


Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Advisory 
Officer, League of Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


Technical Advisers to Government Delegates— 
Hon. C. J. Arcand, Minister of Labour of 
Quebec, Quebec, P.Q. 
Mr. Robert H. McGowan, Cobalt, Ont. 
Mr. Pierre Beaulé, Quebec, P.Q. 
Mr. E. H. Cook, Winnipeg, Man. 


Employers’ Delegate—Mr. Melville P. White, 
Canadian General Electric Co., Toronto, 
Ont. 


Workers’ Delegate—Mr. Tom Moore, Presi- 
dent, Trades & Labour Congress of Can- 
ada, Ottawa, Ont. 


Technical Adviser to Workers’ Delegate—Mr. 
Percy R. Bengough, Vice-President, Trades 
& Labour Congress of Canada, Vancouver, 


B.C. 


Reference is made on page 377 to the 
election of the Hon. Senator Robertson as 
President of the Conference. 

It is expected that an article dealing with 
the proceedings of the Conference and con- 
taining the texts of any Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations that may be adopted, 
will appear in the May issue of the Laznour 
GAZETTE. 


The International Coal Problem 


In the course of a session which closed on 
January 19, 1932, the Economic Committee 
of the League of Nations adapted, for 
submission to the Council of the League, 
a report on the coal problem, the text 
of which appears in the issue of Febru- 
ary 1 of Jndustrial and Labour Inform- 
ation, the weekly publication of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. After a free exchange 
of views of both consumers and workers, the 
Economic Committee, in view of the fact that, 
on the one hand, the aggravation of the crisis 
and, on the other hand, the progress effected 
in national organization, show that the reali- 
zation of the idea of an international coal 
agreement is both more urgent than ever and 
apparently within reach; considering the 
necessity for overcoming a crisis which affects 
one of the fundamental branches of production 
and for doing so without thereby injuring 
the interests of consumers, whether countries 
or individuals: 1. Proposes that the Council 
should communicate the present report tu 
Governments, bringing to their notice the 
international importance of this movement in 
the serious situation which exists at present; 
2. In accordance with the principle laid down 
by the World Economic Conference and con- 
firmed by all subsequent studies of the Econ- 
omic Organization relating to the publicity 
given to important international agreements, 
the Economic Committee expresses its von- 
fidence that knowledge of the fundamental 
lines of the agreements which are already con- 
cluded, or which are to be concluded, will be 
available to all, so that the interests involved, 
and more particularly the consuming countries, 
may have all the information necessary to 
enable them to express an opinion on the 
effects of the said agreements. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Alberta 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Alberta recently issued the following regu- 
lation (published in the Alberta Gazette, 
March 31, 1932), in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
(Accident Fund). 


“The attention of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board ”’, it is stated, “ has been directed 
to the fact that there has been a substantial 
reduction in the cost of providing table-board 
and lodging, and for the purpose of arriving at 
the earnings of a workman on_ which 
assessments will be payable and on which com- 
pensation would be computed, the following 
regulation has been adopted: 

4444143 


Requuation No. 17 


Employers in industries coming within the 
scope of The Workmen’s Compensation Act, who 
supply board or board and lodging to their 
workmen, will be required to add seventy-five 
cents per day to the amount of earnings shown 
on the payroll as the wages of such workman, 
for each day or part of a day he is in their em- 
ployment, and for the purpose of arriving at the 
average earnings of each workman on which 
compensation will be payable, the sum of 
seventy-five cents per day shall be added to his 
earnings for each day or part of a day he is in 
their employment. . 

“The former order of the Board, providing 


for $1 a day board allowance for assessment 
and compensation purposes, is hereby  re- 
scinded, and this regulation shall have effect 
as from January 1, 1932.” 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN FEBRUARY, 1932 


Bisa following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on March 1, was 7,709, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 809,704 
persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 


February was 1,819, having an aggregate 
membership of 183,159 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number 
of unemployed workers refers only to organ- 
ized labour, definite figures not being available 
as to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 70 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of March, 1932, as Reported 
by Employers 


Largely owing to seasonal curtailment in 
the out-door industries, there was a falling-off 
in employment at the beginning of March; 
this involved the release of more workers than 
were laid off on March 1, 1931, but the re- 
duction was smaller than that reported in the 
late winter of 1980. Statements were furnished 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 
7,709 of the larger employers of labour 
throughout Canada, whose payrolls aggregated 
809,704 persons on March 1, 1932, as com- 
pared with 819,736 in the preceding month. 
This decrease caused the index number (based 
upon the average for 1926 as 100) to decline 
from 89-7 on February 1, 1982, to 88-7 at the 
beginning of March, as compared with 100-2, 
110-2, 111-4, 102-6, 97-5, 92-6, 88-1, 91-8, 91-0, 
82-9 and 89-1 on March 1, 1981, 19380, 1929, 
1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, 
respectively. 

Improvement was indicated in manu- 
facturing, notably of textile and iron and steel 
products, but seasonal curtailment was shown 
in logging, mining, transportation, trade and 
construction, while communications also re- 
ported reduced activity. 


Employment by Economic Areas | 


The trend was downward in the Maritime 
and Prairie Provinces and Ontario, but was 
favourable in Quebec and British Columbia. 

Maritime Provinces—There was a consider- 
able decrease in the Maritime Provinces, 
where 538 employers reduced their staffs from 


68,384 persons on February 1, to 63,559 at the 
beginning of March. Gains were registered in 
railway construction and manufacturing, chiefly 
of textile products, while logging, transport- 
ation and trade were slacker, and these were 
large losses in highway construction, as the 
unemployment relief program progressed. Em- 
ployment on March 1, 1931, had also shown a 
decline, but the index then was higher than 
on the date under review. 


Quebec—As on March 1, 1931, employment 
showed an increase in Quebec on the date 
underreview, when the index was, however, 
many points lower. Logging was seasonally 
inactive, and trade and transportation also 
afforded less employment. On the other hand, 
manufacturing reported considerable improve- 
ment, especially in the leather, textile and 
iron and steel groups, and increased employ- 
ment was also indicated in construction. State- 
ments were tabulated from 1,832 firms, whose 
payrolls aggregated 232,336 employees, as 
against 230,957 at the beginning of February. 

Ontarto—Lessened activity was registered in 
Ontario, where the 3,463 co-operating estab- 
lishments reduced their labour forces by 3,696 
persons, bringing them to 342,421 om March 1. 
The situation was not so favourable as that 
noted on the same date last year, when the 
losses recorded were on a smaller scale. Iron 
and steel and textiles reported considerable 
recovery, and leather, food, clay, glass and 
stone, and nonferrous metal factories, railway 
construction and services were more active 
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than on February 1; highway construction 
however, reported decided decreases, while 
smaller reductions were indicated in pulp and 
paper, musical instrument and some other 
factories, and in trade, transportation, tele- 
phonic communication, logging and building 
construction. 

Prairie Provinces—As is customary in the 
late winter, there was a contraction in the 
Prairie Provinces on March 1; this involved 
a larger number of workers than that re- 
corded on the same date in 1981, when the 
index number was higher than on the date 


aggregated 63,753 persons, as compared with 
62,851 in the preceding month. The index was 
lower than on March 1, 1931, when no general 
change had been recorded. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 


Employment by Cities . 


Employment declined in Ottawa, Windsor 
and the adjacent Border Cities, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver; in Toronto, practically no change 
was indicated, while the trend was favourable 
in Montreal, Quebec City and Hamilton. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NotE.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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under review. Statistics were tabulated from 
1,119 firms with 107,626 employees, compared 
with 111,427 in their last report. Manu- 
facturing, notably of lumber and iron and 
steel products, registered a moderate increase, 
and logging was also rather brisker, while coal 
mining, transportation, trade and construction 
showed declines, those im the last named group 
being most extensive. 

British Columbia —Manufacturing, particu- 
larly of beverages and iron and steel products, 
recorded a small gain, and logging and high- 
way construction also afforded greater employ- 
ment. On the other hand, transportation 
trade and mining showed decreases. The work- 
ing forces of the 757 co-operating employers 
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Montreal—Additions to staffs were reported 
in Montreal, chiefly in textile and leather 
factories and in transportation and con- 
struction, while trade was not so active. State- 
ments were tabulated from 1,050 firms em- 
ploying 131,777 workers, as compared with 
128,342 in the preceding month. The ten- 
dency on March 1, 1931, was also upward, but 
the index then was higher. 

Quebec—Manufacturing afforded more em- 
ployment, and transportation was also rather 
brisker, while other industries, on the whole, 
recorded only small changes. The working 
forces of the 136 co-operating employers 
totalled 12,313 persons, compared with 12,162 
on February 1, 1932. The index was lower 
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than on the same date in 1981, when a greater 
gain had been indicated. 

Toronto.—The food, leather, textile, lumber 
and construction groups showed increased 
activity, but there was a considerable decrease 
in printing and publishing plants, and in trade, 
so that there was practically no general change 
in the city as a whole. Returns were received 
from 1,148 firms, employing 115,170 workers 
at the beginning of March. Improvement had 
been indicated on March 1 of last year, when 
the index was higher than on the date under 
review. 


Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa decreased, 


chiefly in construction, although manufacturing 
was also quieter. The 158 co-operating em- 


ployers reported a total payroll of 12,171 on 
the date under review, compared with 13,197 
on February 1. The index was lower than at 
the beginning of March, 1931, when an ad- 
vance had been noted. 

Hamilton—Shght improvement was re- 
ported in Hamilton, especially in the manu- 
facturing and construction divisions. An aggre- 
gate payroll of 28,518 persons was reported by 
the 231 firms whose returns were tabulated, 
and who employed 28,467 in their last report. 
Curtailment had been recorded on the same 
date of last year, but the level of employment 
then was higher. 

Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities —A 
further decline was indicated in the Border 


Norz.—The “Relative Weight”’ in Table I shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tasizt —INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100). 
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Relative Weight of Employment by Districts 
Bp ater. 1 lose eet tae cant: oh corte st 


Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British 
Provinces Provinces | Columbia 
101-8 84-6 91-8 90-4 77°5 
90-6 76-8 87-0 83-8 75:7 
101-7 83-8 96-7 88-3 81-5 
92-5 89-1 95-6 88-9 86-2 
91-7 85-4 90-5 84-4 87-0 
99-6 89-6 95-0 88-0 91-6 
97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 
97-5 100-9 106°3 101-8 97-0 
103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
108-3 107-6 123-8 119-7 111-6 
112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
117-9 119-4 127.2 136-7 118-2 
127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
127°3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
119-3 69-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 
104-5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93-8 
102-3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 
104-0 102-3 103-8 100-0 96-1 
105-2 104-3 104-2 103-3 97-9 
109-4 103-2 102-7 108-9 97-9 
106-8 102-4 100-7 129-1 98-0 
102-7 109-8 100-7 130-0 96-6 
102-6 101-6 99-3 129-1 95-9 
116-6 96-2 98-1 128-2 98-9 
112-7 94-7 99-3 106-0 90-5 
111-1 86-3 93-8 92-8 80-6 
99-9 85-9 92-7 91-3 77-5 
93-1 86-5 91-8 88-2 78°7 
7°8 28-7 42-3 13-3 7°9 
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Cities, almost entirely in construction, in 
which the completion of certain unemploy- 
ment relief works caused the release of a 
large number of workers. On the other 
hand, manufacturing, especially in automobile 
factories, showed considerable improvement. 
Data were received from 138 employers with 
10,306 workers, or 200 fewer than on February 
1. Employment was slacker than at the be- 
ginning of March, 1931, when reductions had 
also been recorded. 


Winnipeg—There was a decrease in Winni- 
peg, where 372 firms reported 36,076 em- 
ployees, as against 36,819 in the preceding 
month. The shrinkage was largely in con- 
struction and trade, while manufacturing was 
more active. Employment was in less volume 


Norrt.—The ‘'Relative Weight” 
employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


than on March 1 of last year, when Improve- 
ment had been registered. 


Vancouver—Manufacturing, as a whole, re- 
corded a small gain in Vancouver, in spite of 
losses in lumber works, but trade, construction 
and transportation showed curtailment, so 
that there was a reduction of 643 persons in 
the payrolls of the 327 co-operating firms, who 
had 27,310 employees. Very little change had 
been indicated on the same date of a year 
ago, when the index was higher. 

Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table II. 


Manufacturing 


The trend of employment in this group was 
upward according to statistics furnished by 


in Table 2 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of ail 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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BEATE ashy dette. « 107-5 112-8 116-6 
BS | A I Nees kL 108-2 116-2 118-6 
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DUNE M cecasepers tovd bekeove 62 119-3 122-0 122-1 
SESE clei cterasacccdebetone: 4 120-3 128-8 123-7 
AUPE Ui cteiederatta «<4 122-4 135-8 122-9 
Senta Len. ketenes 120-2 136-5 125-0 
COL! ae Te es ee 120-5 131-7 126-3 
NOWELL cicbitttee.cie 4 121-8 133-6 125-0 
AD Ye Wes Be A ae 117-1 127-1 122-9 
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Relative weight of em- 
ployment by Cities 
as at Mar. 1, 1932... 16-3 1-5 14-2 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
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107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104°5 
111-2 126-1 177:3 108-0 107-7 
123-7 130:6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 116-2 
131-8 112-6 120-8 110-3 111-7 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
113-4 106-1 96-9 96-8 108-4 
117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
121-8 109-8 104-2 97-3 101-9 
123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 
123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
121-0 98-4 94-2 99-9 106-0 
122-8 97-6 75°1 98-1 106-0 
121:7 95-8 77°8 98-2 104-5 
124-5 96-1 80-9 96-4 99-7 
118-6 96-3 67-7 93-5 101-9 
112-7 94-0 72:3 93-2 98-3 
108-9 91-2 83-5 92-5 91-1 
104-5 90-2 81:4 89-6 90-1 
96-6 90-4 80-4 88-5 87-8 
1-5 3°5 1-3 4-4 3-4 
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4,751 manufacturers employing 429,638 oper- 
atives, as compared with 424,109 at the be- 
ginning of February. The most pronounced 
recovery took place in textile factories, but 
iron and steel also showed important seasonal 
gains, and considerably increased activity was 
recorded in leather, lumber, food, non-ferrous 
metal and beverage factories. On the other 
hand, pulp and paper, electrical apparatus and 
musical instrument works were slacker. The 
general improvement in manufactures was not 
quite so great as on March 1, 1981, although 
it exceeded the advance reported on the same 
date in 1930. 

Animal Producis, Edible—Employment in 
this industry showed a small decline, con- 


trasting with the increase recorded on the 
same date last year. The index number stood 
at 91-6, as compared with 95-0 on March 1, 
1931. The working forces of the 193 reporting 
establishments aggregated 16,226 persons, as 
compared with 16,370 in the preceding month. 
The reduction occurred largely in dairies. 
Leather and Products—There was consider- 
able improvement in employment in this in- 
dustry at the beginning of March, according to 
statistics from 245 manufacturers, whose staffs 
aggregated 18,207 persons, compared with 17,- 
554 on February 1. Gains were reported in 
Quebec and Ontario. A larger increase had 
been noted on the corresponding date a year 
ago, but the index number then was only 


Nors.—The “Relative Weight’”’ in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review 


Taste III.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Mariel. 1025). , Sethe ee 91-0 94-7 160-3 103+1 83-7 92-1 51-4 78-0 88-2 
Waritth. + 10256 Baie si sha Bs 91-8 93-1 163-9 104-3 90-5 95-2 57-0 88-7 90-5 
Martel 1825: 8; 9822 622 be 88-1 88-6 146-2 97-2 91-3 90-1 58-8 88-7 91-3 
Maree! 11926. 208s scot sh. 92-6 94-9 139-0 93-0 94-7 92-3 65-6 93-0 95°8 
Magra 5: 1920.. Bos Ges Bs 97-5 99-8 187-5 101-6 99-8 95:7 72°3 97-3 101-2 
Marea, 19285. S2tiaen 28 102-6 104-7 159-6 111-4 101-2 97-3 73°3 105-3 109-7 
JaneeDs.19290, 2.22 pecdeae 109-1 107-3 171-0 116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
OD NUL :...6 50 deo Meese oice ee 110-5 112-8 178-3 117-8 110-9 101-6 79°3 117-3 119-7 
Mar Gene... S58 ee ees ace 111-4 115-7 167-8 115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117°8 
75 05 91 Ut | PR Ry See 110-4 116-5 83-1 112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
May Recs Sedocstur se ceaate 116-2 119-8 75-8 115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
SUNCOM G sec RS Rett he wees 122-2 121-2 92-7 115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
Daly tele 2c. desea ecco 124-7 120-3 80-1 119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
ARE) 5 20. Bes he aeacees 127-8 121-6 74-0 122+1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
Septet ics 2. eset oses cds 126-8 119-8 83-6 123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
5 O53 1) RI oie 8 tt ee 125-6 120-2 117-1 126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
INOVA8ES a c0s Se ESB AA ee ea ae 124-6 117-2 173-3 128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
Dectuls ss3 Geetha sos 119-1 112-8 212-3 127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
Jane ih 1980 Resa ceed 111-2 106-5 200-2 122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
BOD VUE. vo5.- dace reece ere lte 111-6 110-2 209-8 123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
Mara: Ae 110-2 110-9 178-3 119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
Apribils. <6. 15s oe 107°8 111-3 87-6 114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
May ailic...3 S05 sete eee ere 111-4 112-4 63-5 114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
JUNOT: ..cdoc beeen eee 116-5 113-6 90-0 115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
Suky DS. 3s 5 be Ree cee ee 118-9 111-3 82-1 113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
Peli) a 0) ae EAS rarstary) > - 118-8 110-2 61-5 115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
Septe We. 2.026 cnet ee 116-6 108-2 54-3 116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
Ootriike ss ss 35 (es eenee eee 116-2 107-8 70-8 118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
NOV ess soe eee 112-9 104-6 90-9 121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
Dee wh csc be BRB 108-5 100-6 106-5 117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
Jaa, 1088) 8892 101-7 93-7 107-6 114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
Heb aad <u dace te vs cents 100-7 96-1 102-2 111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
Marea try. cede lores Sena 100-2 97-6 82-7 109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
Aprile: 23.35 Rees OSes eke 99-7 99-7 42-9 108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
Mayr csc gcc8s eee cere 102-2 100-7 55-9 106:0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
SUNOS 6255 L2cBERe bee SS 103-6 99-4 53-3 105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 
Jaly BGs 35ers 103-8 97-2 38-5 104-1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130-8 124-0 
AUC Ole s 2s der See, fe 105-2 94-7 28-8 104°5 105-9 97-8 162-8 133-0 120-9 
Septet cn hecSohe ec cree 107-1 94-7 30-5 105-6 105-8 97-8 176-8 134-8 120-5 
Oct Soi cc deserted seeds 103-9 91-8 42-2 108-2 104-2 95-2 164-5 125-5 120-8 
NOV ee os s5ae eee 103-0 88-8 63-7 107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 117-5 122-8 
Deen a: dees ee 99-1 89-6 73:1 107-5 100-5 93-5 128-8 116-1 125-6 
Janes ti, 1932. 308066 cect 91-6 83-9 68-7 105-1 98-1 85-6 104-8 114-4 125-7 
EeDsd occas eae vse oe 89-7 85-9 68-5 102-4 97-3 83-4 90-4 112-1 117-2 
Mari O25 202. eee one 88-7 87-0 60-6 101-1 95-2 81-9 83-3 114-7 113-6 
Relative weight of employ- 

ment by industries as at 

Mar. 1, 1982.24: 8.3 .....09% 100-0 53-1 2-0 5:6 3-1 11-9 11-6 2-7 10-0 
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fractionally thigher than on the date under re- Statements were tabulated from 738 em- 
view. ployers, whose staffs totalled 29,993 workers, 

Lumber and Products—Improvement was compared with 29,733 in the preceding month. 
indicated in sawmills, container, vehicle and The tendency was favourable in the Maritime 
other wood-using industries, while furniture and Prairie Provinces and Quebec, but small 
factories reported considerable curtailment. decreases were registered in Ontario and 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 





Industries 1Relative | Mar. 1, Feb. 1, | Mar.1, | Mar.1, | Mar. 1, | Mar. 1, 
weight 1932 1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 
Manufacturing...................... 53-1 87-0 85-9 97-6 110-9 115-7 104-7 
Animal products-edible.............. 2-0 91-6 92-1 95-0 100-6 104-7 94-6 
Furiand) products ssc) 5 c2)8 4.6 se 2 79-8 76-9 89-1 80-2 84-8 88-2 
Leather and products................ 2:2 89-5 86-2 89-9 93-0 93-3 108-9 
‘Boots‘and ‘shoes: yh. eee 1:6 97-2 93-1 97-2 94-9 Ob AGO TOES Bee 
Lumber and products............... 3:7 58-2 57-8 70-5 90-4 95-0 88-9 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-7 42-2 41-8 51-8 76-5 81-1 77-4 
Purnitares..4 VST se. A 9 84-9 91-0 105-5 115-7 123-8 113-7 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 86-1 80-4 99-3 112-5 115-5 106-4 
Musical instruments................. “2 48-7 59-7 49-1 68-7 103-3 95-3 
Plant products—edible 3°3 93-2 91-1 97-6 100-9 100-2 93-8 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-5 87-2 88-8 95-4 108-8 108-0 108-3 
Pulp and papervients 3682. Nasa, 2-7 71-4 73-4 82-7 103-9 103-2 110-2 
Raper Producten, ests. ccuccorne ce 9 95-6 93-4 99-1 106-9 109-7 106-0 
Printing and publishing............ 2-9 105-2 107-9 111-1 116-1 114-3 107-0 
Rubber products.................... 1-4 91-1 90-9 102-8 127-5 138-5 119-5 
Textile products..................... 10-4 100-2 96-3 102-5 106-3 110-1 106-8 
hread, yarn and cloth........... 3:9 108-6 103-8 103-2 99-8 110-6 110-4 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 1-9 82-1 79-4 83-3 89-7 101-8 104-9 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... “9 114-9 107-8 101-2 99-7 108-4 103-4 
Silk and silk goods.............. 9 367-7 844-5 322°8 250-3 Hi Rnd ORE REE, AEE [EA Ca 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-1 109-6 106-1 106-6 110-9 111-5 102-1 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-3 92-6 88-8 106-1 111-5 108-5 103-7 
Other textile products............. 1-1 83-2 80-6 89-0 104-1 110-3 111-6 
Plant products, n.e.3................ 1-9 120-9 119-2 114-6 121-5 121-9 121-7 
DODSCCOnA eee 1-2 121-1 120-9 105-4 111-3 A Dp Aone = site wee AW oO cel 
Distilled and malt liquors......... “7 120-0 115-5 127-7 137-9 DES Gee le acne rot cessed cab ean wd 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 113-5 7:9 122-4 171-9 152-9 148-0 
hemicals and allied products....... 1-0 109-6 110:3 118-9 118-8 112-9 108-9 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-0 76-0 76-7 95-4 104-8 107-7 96-0 
FOIGCETIC GUPTENE, «6. « s:akeac.s'< shuhon < as 1-8 116-0 115-7 118-4 124-8 116-5 109-0 
Electrical apparatus................. 1-7 123-1 124-9 136-2 157-8 130-4 109-6 
Iron and steel products.............. 12-0 74-9 73°4 96-0 117-2 132-1 106-9 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-0 67-0 67-4 106-8 130-5 141-4 114-1 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-1 81-8 81-8 99-8 129-4 127-1 117-3 
Agricultural implements........... 3 32-4 29-7 45-8 84-3 125-3 104-0 
TAQNG FODICIOG 6 hos oo wince antes ede 6-0 80-7 77-9 97-0 113-3 134-8 103-7 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1:3 74-8 70-3 94-4 137-7 194-9 120-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 3 65-8 68-0 98-5 140-8 112-8 104-8 
Heating appliances................ 4 73°2 68-9 87-0 108-8 132-1 103-3 
Iron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... “6 83-2 84-9 146-7 173-3 173-2 127-3 
oundry and machine shop pro- 
LECEY 2S ek al I pl lcs aint en 9) 74:2 77-0 97-3 112-7 134-6 100-4 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-8 76-8 75-3 91-0 112-5 111-9 105-3 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-8 95-9 93-7 116-7 134-4 135-3 116-1 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-4 116-2 115-0 122-6 142-4 126-3 106-4 
Miiecellaneous... 5.6.5.6 s0ceeecous's 5 100-4 104-0 105-7 110-7 112-1 96-6 
RMBBIOG Ei oy Denise Horas sree th. s Las 2-0 60-6 68°5 82-7 178-3 167-8 159-6 
(LT MR RE ORE ERY cas) 5 5:6 101-1 102-4 109-5 119-8 115-9 111-4 
wig YAS oe AI ND Pee SRD Le 3:1 94-4 97°8 99-5 106-7 111-6 109-7 
MAE ONTO OOOG sin: «ccs ayeiroeed'd garam Nwaed 1-9 134-0 133-9 138-4 151-7 125-6 122-6 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 6 69-7 65-4 98-1 116-2 115-8 100-4 
Communications.................... 3-1 95-2 97-3 103-9 118-7 112-0 101-2 
Telegraphs........ oe chsteaghabeke Te 6 95-8 97-5 102-0 110-5 109-4 98-4 
OIOBMONES ace See. ana cos ee 2°5 95-1 97-3 104-3 120°8 112-7 101-9 
Transportation...................... 11-9 81-9 83-4 93-2 97-7 99-8 97-3 
treet railways and cartage......... 2-8 110-0 110-9 118-6 115-6 112-3 103-4 
LOAMEAU WAYS! ¥o.os ka ee lee 7:7 77°8 79-7 90-9 97-2 101-3 99-4 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-4 68-0 67-8 73-0 76:8 74-4 77-9 
Construction and Maintenance.,... 11-6 83-3 90-4 101-1 83-7 80-0 73°3 
Pevdmesisse..o0,. Sh Y BA OMA, 2-7 55-0 59-1 90-3 109-2 94-3 79-3 
Beiehwag,0te . Alp et os 5-9 138-6 160-0 138-1 52-0 40-7 49-9 
DMN ics Se oie lecalcah casas « 3:0 62-5 60-2 81-0 72-7 81-4 75-1 
As, mee bas UR Pe GR ae eo 2-7 114-7 112-1 121-8 125-0 118-4 105-3 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1:4 110-2 105-4 120-5 125-1 113-7 99-1 
eesionanl gee Ney Ae os ors as setae 3 130-2 128-4 125-9 119-0 122-5 114-6 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 1-0 117-4 117-3 122-6 126-8 124-5 111-5 
TARO aE SS, 10-0 113-6 117-2 122-0 123-0 117-8 109-7 
PONT, Se ye 7:3 119-6 123-7 128-1 127-8 121-9 112-3 
Wholesale..... MialetetenVyajere: scale arewe's eisierecede 2-7 100-0 102°5 108-5 112-3 109-0 104-6 
Allindustries............ RY aiSaletetele op 100-0 88-7 89-7 100-2 110-2 111-4 102-6 





1The “Relative Weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported ia all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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British Columbia. The index number was 
lower than on March 1, 1981, although little 
general change had then been reported. 


Plant Products, Edible—An increase was 
recorded in the edible plant product group, 
chiefly in the sugar and syrup and bread and 
bakery divisions. The firms making returns 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 381 in 
number, had 26,301 workers in their employ, 
or 455 more than at the beginning of Febru- 
ary. Ontario showed most of the gain, but the 
trend was generally upward except in Quebec. 
Improvement had also been recorded at the 
beginning of March last year, when the in- 
dex number stood at 97-6, compared with 
93:2 on the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—As on March 1, 
1931, there was a falling off on the date under 
review, chiefly in the pulp and paper and 
printing and publishing divisions, while paper 
products showed improvement. A combined 
working force of 52,616 persons was reported 
by 559 co-operating manufacturers, who had 
53,623 employees on February 1. The situ- 
ation was not so favourable as in the early 
spring of 1931, when rather greater curtail- 
ment had been noted. The largest decline on 
the date under review took place in Quebec, 
but there were reductions in all provinces. 


Rubber Products—Very little change in em- 
ployment was recorded in rubber factories, 44 
of which employed 11,602 workers, as com- 
pared with 11,579 in their last report. The 
index number was lower than on March 1, 
1831, when a decline had been indicated. 


Textile Products—Garment, cotton, woollen, 
silk and knitting factories registered increases 
which involved a very much larger number 
of employees than that reported on March 1, 
1931. The level of employment then, how- 
ever, was rather higher. The payrolls of the 
796 co-operating establishments aggregated 83,- 
992 persons, as compared with 80,719 on 
February 1. Considerable improvement was 
registered in Quebec and Ontario, while else- 
where the fluctuations were comparatively 
small. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Gains 
in employment were noted on March 1 in 
distilled and malt liquor factories, while other 
divisions showed only slight changes. The 
index number in the tobacco and beverage 
group, standing at 120-9, was over six points 
higher than on the same date a year ago. 
Data were received from 149 firms employing 
15,598 workers, or 197 more than in their last 
report. ° 
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Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Activity 
decreased in building material plants, in which 
the situation was not so good as on the same 
date in 1931. Statements were compiled from 
180 manufacturers with 8,141 employees, as 
against 8,258 in the preceding month. Practic- 
ally all the loss took place in the stone 
division. 

Electric Current—Employment in _ plants 
producing electric power showed a slight gain, 
according to the 91 co-operating firms who 
employed 14,182 workers, compared with 14, 
133 on February 1. There were declines in the 
Maritime and Prairie Provinces, with slight 
improvement in Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia. The index number, at 116-0, was 
2-4 points lower than on March 1, 1931, when 
curtailment had been reported. 


Electrical Apparatus—The trend of employ- 
ment was downward in electrical appliance 
factories, 86 of which reduced their payrolls 
by 222 persons to 13,689 on the date under 
review; Ontario and Quebec registered most 
of the loss. Greater curtailment had been in- 
dicated at the beginning of March, 1931, but 
the index number was several points higher. 


Iron and Steel Products—Continued ad- 
vances were reported in the iron and steel 
industry, in which employment was, however, 
in smaller volume than in the early spring of 
1931. Automobile and railway car shops re- 
gistered the greatest increases, but there was 
also an upward movement in agricultural im- 
plement, wire, tool and heating appliance 
factories. Returns were tabulated from 754 
establishments having 97,374 persons in their 
employ, or 1,972 more than in the preceding 
month. The most noteworthy expansion was 
in Ontario, but general improvement was 
noted except in the Maritime Provinces. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—tLead, tin, 
zine and copper plants showed heightened 
activity, while other non-ferrous metal plants 
reported little general change; 127 firms had 
14,815 workers on their payrolls, as against 
14,471 at the beginning of February. The ad- 
ditions to staffs were made chiefly in Quebec 
and Ontario, while there was a slight loss in 
British Columia. The level of employment 
was lower than on March 1, 19381, although the 
gains then indicated were smaller. 


Mineral Products, n.e.s—Statistics tabulated 
from 99 employers showed practically no 
change in their forces of 11,372 workers. 
Improvement had been recorded on the cor- 
responding date a year ago, when the index 
number was higher. 
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Logging 

Marked contractions were noted in logging 
camps, in many of which the season’s oper- 

ations were almost completed; 227 firms had 
- 16,481 men in their employ, or 2,301 fewer 
than in their last report. The decline in- 
volved a much smaller number of workers 
than that recorded at the beginning of March 
a year ago, when the index was, however, 
many points higher. 


Mining 

Coal—Employment in the Western coal 
fields showed a seasonal falling-off, which in- 
volved the release of fewer workers than that 
indicated on March 1, 1931, when the index 
number was some five points higher. Eighty- 
one operators reduced their labour forces from 
25,932 persons on February 1, to 25,035 at the 
beginning of March, 1932. 

Metallic Oves—There was a small decline in 
employment in this group on the date under 
review. Data were received from 61 mines 
employing 15,744 workers, as against 15,815 at 
the beginning of February. The situation was 
not quite so good as on March 1, 19381, when 
an advance had been recorded. 

Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than coal) — 
A considerable increase was registered in these 
industries, according to statistics from 73 em- 
ployers having 4,636 persons on their payrolls, 
compared with 4,282 in the preceding month. 
Little change had been noted on March 1 of a 
year ago, but the index was then higher. 


Communications 

Reductions in personnel were indicated on 
telephones and telegraphs; returns were re- 
ceived from 66 companies and branches with 
24,701 employees, compared with 25,241 in the 
preceding month. Curtailment had also been 
registered on March 1, 1931, when the index 
was higher. 

Transportation 

Street Railways and Cartage—Statistics 
were tabulated from 165 employers in this 
division, whose staffs included 22,519 persons, 
as compared with 22,696 at the beginning of 
February. Very little change had been noted 
on the same date in 1931, but the volume 
of employment was then slightly greater. 

Steam Ralways—Continued but smaller 
reductions were registered in steam railway 
operation, from which 1,576 workers were re- 
leased by the 101 co-operating companies and 
divisional superintendents, on whose payrolls 
were 62,065 persons. A loss had also been in- 
dicated on March 1 last year, but the index 
number was then higher. Declines were noted 
on the date under review in all provinces. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There was very 
little general change in the shipping and steve- 
doring group, in which employment was 
slacker than on March 1, 1931; on the date 
under review, 86 employers reported a staff of 
11,829 persons. Improvement around the 
Quebec and Ontario ports was offset by losses 
in the Maritime Provinces and _ British 
Columbia. 


Censtruction and Maintenance 


Building—As on the same date last year, 
there was a falling-off in building activities at 
the beginning of March, in which all provinces 
shared. The 625 contractors furnishing data 
throughout the Dominion had 21,516 em- 
ployees, as against 23,123 on February 1. The 
level of employment was considerably lower 
than in the early spring of 1931. 


Highway—Shrinkage in employment in- 
volving a larger number of men than on the 
corresponding date in 1931 was indicated in 
this group on March 1, 1932, when 312 em- 
ployers reported 48,070 workers, as compared 
with 55,568 on February 1. There were con- 
tractions in the Maritime and Prairie Prov- 
inces and Ontario, while gains were indicated 
in Quebec and British Columbia. Employ- 
ment in this group was better than on March 
1 in any other year on record, the index 
shghtly exceeding that of the same date in 
1931, and being considerably higher than in 
the late winter of any earlier year of the re- 
cord. That this was so, was due to the un- 
employment relief works being carried on 
throughout the Dominion. 


Ralways—Employment on steam railway 
construction and maintenance showed an in- 
crease, according to data received from 34 
companies and divisional superintendents em- 
ploying 24,556 persons, or 903 more than at 
the beginning of February. There were ad- 
vances in all provinces except British Colum- 
bia. A small gain had been noted at the be- 
ginning of March in 1931, when the index was 
higher. 

Services 


Additions to staffs were indicated in the ser- 
vice group, in which 287 establishments re- 
ported a staff of 21,672, as compared with 21,- 
268 on February 1. Activity was less than 
in the same month of 1931, when very little 
general change had been reported. 


Trade 


Retail and wholesale trade continued to re- 
lease employees; there was a seasonal decrease 
of 2,569 in the personnel of the 840 firms 
furnishing data, who had 81,242 employees. 
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The index stood at 113-6 on March 1, 1982, 
compared with 122-0 at the beginning of 
March, 1931, when a smaller loss had been 


recorded. 
Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 


in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns on the date indicated. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of February, 1932 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged in work other than their own 
trades or who are idle because of illness are 


from a total of 1,819 labour organizations with 
183,159 members. Conditions, however, were 
less favourable than in February a year ago, 
when 15:6 per cent of the membership in- 
volved was out of work. Influencing the situa- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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not considered as unemployed, while unions 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variations in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 

The curtailment of employment which had 
been in evidence among local trade unions 
since the beginning of September last year 
with steadily increasing impetus showed some 
slight reaction during February, the percentage 
of idleness standing at 20-6 in contrast with 
22-0 per cent in January. The February per- 
centage was based on #he returns received 
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tion to a considerable extent in February was 
the seasonal resumption of activity in the 
garment trades, particularly in Quebec, and 
in Nova Scotia the coal mines showed sub- 
stantial improvement. In New Brunswick 
and British Columbia also the trend of ac- 
tivity was upward, although the gains were 
slight. On the contrary, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta unions reported de- 
clines in activity of minor importance. The 
percentages of unemployment in all provinces 
exceeded those reported in February, 1931, 
Quebec and Ontario unions particularly, show-. 
ing contractions involving the greatest num-- 
ber of members, while in New Brunswick also. 
noteworthy recessions occurred. 
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Unemployment statistics in the largest city 
in each province, with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island, are compiled separately each 
month. Montreal unions reported an appreci- 
able gain in employment from January, gar- 
ment workers in that city showing a much 
larger number of their members at work than 
in the preceding month, and in Halifax, Ed- 
monton and Winnipeg the trend of activity 
was favourable, though the changes were 
nominal only. On the other hand, substantial 
losses in employment were recorded by Re- 
gina unions, and in Toronto more moderate 
recessions occurred. Employment in Saint 
John and Vancouver unions also eased off 
slightly. With the exception of Regina all 
cities used in this comparison registered a 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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lesser employment volume than in February, 
1931, Saint John unions especially showing 
pronounced contractions of activity while the 
improvement recorded in Regina was very 
slight. Toronto, Montreal and Vancouver 
also registered a large drop in the volume of 
work available from February last year and 
in Winnipeg and Edmonton declines on a 
much smaller scale were noted. The situa- 
tion for Halifax unions was practically un- 
changed from February, 1931. 

Accompanying this article is a chart which 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1926, to date. The 
curve which has extended consistently upward 
since the close of August last year showing 
a steadily increasing unemployment volume 
changed its course in February, the projection 
being slightly downward from January and 
indicative of some improvement in employ- 
ment conditions. The curve during the month 
reviewed paralleled its course of February, 
1931, when the trend was also downward, 
though the level of activity as shown by the 
curve was considerably reduced from Feb- 
ruary last year. 

Reports were received at the close of Feb- 
ruary from 486 unions in the manufacturing 
industries, with 51,475 members, 17-4 per cent 
of whom were idle on the last day of the 
month, contrasted with percentages of 21-4 
in January and 10:6 in February, 1931. The 
deciding factor in this better situation re- 
ported from January was the continued and 
more extensive improvement in the Quebec 
garment trades which, while still indicating, 
considerable short time were much _ busier 
than in the preceding month. Gains in ac- 
tivity were registered also by cigar makers, 
wood, leather, fur.and glass workers, which, 
however, affected few members. Operations 
for pulp and paper makers were largely re- 
stricted from January, and among textile 
workers employment showed a noteworthy 
drop, The iron, steel and printing trades in- 
dicated a somewhat lower level of activity, 
as did metal polishers and general labourers. 
Employment in the garment and textile trades 
was on a larger scale than in February, 1931, 
and minor gains occurred among cigar makers, 
glass workers and bakers. The majority of the 
trades, however, reported recessions from Feb- 
ruary a year ago, those indicated among iron 
and steel workers being particularly note- 
worthy, though marked declines also were re- 
corded by pulp and paper makers, printing 
tradesmen, wood, hat and cap workers, gen- 
eral labourers and metal polishers. 

Activity for coal miners was at a higher 
level during February than in the preceding 
month, according to the returns tabulated from 
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Taste II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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54 unions embracing a membership of 19,554 
persons. Of these, 1,353 or 6-9 per cent were 
idle om the last day of the month, compared 
12-3 per cent in January. The improvement 
over January was entirely confined to the coal 
fields of Nova Scotia, while in Alberta un- 
employment showed a slight increase and in 
British Columbia the same situation prevailed 
in both months. Coal mining reported little 
change, on the whole, from February, 1931, 
when 6-2 per cent of unemployment was re- 
corded, the tendency, however, being towards 
lessened activity, Nova Scotia, Alberta and 
British Columbia unions all showing slight 
losses in available employment during the 
month reviewed. 

Curtailment in building and construction 
Operations was again in evidence during 
February and with increasing force, midwinter 
slackness together with the existing general 
depression causing an unemployment percent- 
age of 65-3, contrasted with 63-8 per cent of 
idleness in January. The February percentage 
was based on the reports received from 258 
unions of building tradesmen, including 25,095 
members, 16,398 of whom were without em- 
ployment on the last day of the month. Con- 
ditions for painters, decorators and _ paper- 
hangers showed decided improvement from 
January, and among granite and stone cutters 
a somewhat greater volume of activity was re- 
corded. On the other hand, _bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers reported the most sub- 
stantial declines in employment from January, 
and among bridge and structural iron workers, 
carpenters and joiners, plumbers and steam- 
fitters and tile layers, lathers and roofers re- 
cessions of more moderate proportions were 
shown. The employment tendency for elec- 
trical workers and hodcarriers and building 
labourers was also less favourable, though the 
changes were but nominal. Heavy increases 
in slackness were reported in the building 
trades from February last year when 47-1 
per cent of the membership involved was with- 
out work, all tradesmen with the exception 
of hodcarriers and building labourers report- 
ing a substantial slump in activity while 
among these workers nominal declines in em- 
ployment only were shown. 

Little variation in employment conditions 
from the previous month was indicated in the 
transportation industries during February, the 
767 unions making returns, with 62,916 mem- 
bers reporting an unemployment percentage 
of 13-5, contrasted with 13-2 per cent in 
January. The trend of activity for steam rail- 
way employees, whose returns cover about 81 
per cent of the entire group membership re- 


porting, and navigation workers was slightly 
less favourable than in January, while among 
teamsters and chauffers, and street and electric 
railway employees nominal improvement oc- 
curred. Steam railway employees and navi- 
gation workers were, as in the previous com- 
parison, largely responsible for the unemploy- 
ment increases shown from February, 1931, 
when 10-4 per cent of idleness was registered 
in the transportation industries as a whole. 
The situation for street and electric railway 
employees remained approximately the same 
in both months compared, while among team- 
sters and chauffers the employment tendency 
was upward. 

Retail clerks were more busily engaged dur- 
ing February than in the preceding month, the 
3 unions from which reports were tabulated, 
with a total of 1,189 members, showing -7 per 
cent of inactivity contrasted with an unem- 
ployment percentage of 4°5 in January. Con- 
ditions were also somewhat better than in 
February, 1931, when 1°5 per cent of the mem- 
bers reported were without employment. 

A lower level of activity was maintained by 
civic employees during February than in either 
the previous month or in February, 1931, 
according to the reports tabulated from an 
aggregate of 71 organizations with 7,873 mem- 
bers. Of these 497, or 6°9 per cent, were idle 
on the last day of the month, contrasted with 
percentages of 2:7 in January and 1:9 in 
February last year. 

From unions in the miscellaneous group of 
trades 132 returns were tabulated at the close 
of February, comprising a membership of 
5,746 persons, 1,181 or 20-6 per cent, of whom 
were unemployed on the last day of the 
month, contrasted with 19-5 per cent in Janu- 
ary. Marked gains in employment were re- 
corded by unclassified workers from January, 
which were, however, slightly more than off- 
set by the recessions apparent by the hotel 
and restaurant and theatre and stage em- 
ployees, barbers, and stationary engineers and 
firemen. Compared with the situation in the 
miscellaneous group of trades during February, 
1931, when 15:7 per cent of idleness was 
recorded, unclassified workers, as in the pre- 
vious comparison, were much better employed 
during the month reviewed. Pronounced 
curtailment of activity however, was reflected 
by stationary engineers and firemen, and the 
situation for theatre, stage, hotel and restau- 
rant employees, and barbers also declined. 

Some lessening of the unemployment 
volume was shown by lumber workers and 
loggers during February, as compared both 
with the preceding month and with February 
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last year, the 4 unions from which returns 
were tabulated, with 745 members, indicating 
21-2 per cent of idleness, contrasted with per- 
centages of 24-0 in January and 32:4 in 
February, 1981. 

Fishermen reported all their members at 
work in February, while in the previous month 
and in February last year substantial percent- 
ages of idleness were noted. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1931, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for February of each year from 1919 
to 1929, inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1930, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for February, 1932 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada during the month of February, 1932, as 
indicated by the average daily placements 
effected, showed a gain of 6 per cent over that 
of the previous month, but a decline of more 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


87 per cent of the total, although very sub- 
stantial losses were recorded in_ services, 
logging and manufacturing, with one of lesser 
degree in transportation. Farming and trade 
recorded a gain in placements, though that in 
the latter division was small. 
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than 38 per cent from February, 1931. The 
gain and loss under each comparison was due 
to a marked change in placements in con- 
struction and maintenance, trade being the 
only group, other than the aforementioned, to 
record a gain in placements over January. 
Losses from the preceding month were shown 
in all remaining groups, the highest being in 
logging and services. In comparison with 
February a year ago, the decline in con- 
struction and maintenance represented over 
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The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1930, as rep- 
resented by the ratio of vacancies offered and 
of placements effected for each 100 appli- 
cations for work registered at the offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada, comput- 
ations being made semi-monthly. It will be 
noted that the curve, both of vacancies and 
placements, in relation to applications rose 
sharply during the first half of February, but 
showed a marked downward trend during the 
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latter half of the month. At the end of 
February, each level was nearly 13 points 
below that shown at the close of the cor- 
responding period a year ago. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 61-3 
and 58-9 during the first and the second half 
of February, 1932, in contrast with the ratios 
of 69:9 and 71-7 during the corresponding 
periods in 1931. The ratios of placements to 
each 100 applications during the periods under 
review were 60-0 and 57-4 as compared with 
68-9 and 70-2 during the corresponding month 
of 1931. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during February, 
1932, was 1,338, as compared with 1,262 during 
the preceding month and with 2,159 in Febru- 
ary a year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,223, as com- 
pared with 2,311 in January and with 3,052 
during February, 1931. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
February, 1932, was 1,306, of which 394 were in 
regular employment and 912 in work of one 
week’s duration or less as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,229 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in February last 
year averaged 2,120 daily, consisting of 466 
placements in regular and 1,654 in casual em- 
ployment. 

During the month of February, 1932, the 
offices of the Service referred 33,892 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 32,633 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 9,849, of which 
7,149 were of men and 2,700 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 22,784. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 27,740 for men and 5,686 for women, a 
total of 33,426, with applications for work 
numbering 55,558, of which 46,084 were from 
men and 9,474 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1922, to date:— 


Placements 
Year _— — 
Regular Casual Totals 
pC es ee Tee F 297, 827 95,695 393, 522 
p Les De pene ea SS 8 347,165 115,387 462,552 
WOR i drsotee Ae Pa wet 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
DYDD odicns cA SG 5-8 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
2026 WA. bee eee. cl. 300, 226 109,929 410,155 
pL ee ae ee 302,723 112,046 414,769 
1908 wae bee ms 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
TO eal eee innens & 260, 747 137, 620 398,367 
W800 srerrccrrrrcerert: 187, 872 180,807 368, 679 
SHO ia ies Sas SG 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 
1932 (2 months)....... 21,921 41,433 63,354 
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There was a gain of over 11 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through Employ- 
ment Offices in Nova Scotia during February 
when compared with the preceding month, 
and of nearly 18 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments also were nearly 8 per cent higher than 
in January and over 21 per cent above 
February, 1931. The increase in placements 
over February last year was due to gains 
under construction and maintenance, as the 
changes in all other industrial divisions were 
small. The largest declines were reported in 
manufacturing and logging. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: construction 
and maintenance, 181; trade, 38; and services, 
351, of which 210 were of household workers. 
There were 60 men and 72 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


New Brunswick 


During February orders received at Em- 
ployment Offices in New Brunswick called for 
nearly 7 per cent less workers than in the 
preceding month, and nearly 45 per cent less 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements were over 6 per cent fewer 
than in January and nearly 45 per cent less 
than in February, 1931. Substantial declines 
in placements under construction and main- 
tenance and services in a large measure ac- 
counted for the loss in comparison with 
February last year, although fewer placements 
were also made in transportation and trade. 
Manufacturing’showed a slight gain, while the 
changes in other divisions were nominal only. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 35; construction and main- 
tenance, 79; and services 429, of which 311 
were of household workers. During the month 
regular employment was obtained for 57 men 


and 39 women. 


QUEBEC 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
the Province of Quebec during February called 
for over 9 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month and nearly 38 per cent more 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. There was an increase also of over 6 
per cent in placements when compared with 
January, and of over 2 per cent in comparison 
with February, 1931. Increased placements 
in services and construction and maintenance 
were responsible for the gains over February 
last year. The increases, however, were partly 
offset by declines in logging and mining and 
somewhat smaller reductions in manufacturing 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMEN T OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1932 











Vacancies Applicants Regular 
place- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Offices Reported| Unfilled | tered | Referred | -—————————_|_ placed same 
during | atendof| during to at end of | period 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1931 
Nova Scotia.......... a a ae ae 654 31 723 678 132 483 1,183 89 
Halifax, 22:62. tescsspcces oe eek st 301 20 416 271 39 232 843, 24 
INOW GUIBSROW oo oak < ccce ornate in 112 li 117 166 51 52 196 44 
BSydieoyi yee, is tate eae 241 0 240 241 42 199 144 21 
New Brunswick..................... 2 630 557 96 461 794 146 
CHACDANT oo eee enc een 1 76 50 8 42 174 38 
Moncton}... Qty ee. eo ee 1 168 165 26 139 106 33 
St. JON. aac: sateen ee 0 386 342 62 280 514 75 
Quebec? re ae een 87 3,925 1,591 899 140 2,300 825 
AMOS eR bes BESS 3d cutee Pes Vee 4 26 23 0 
Hult 6, seb cee ee 0 348 137 137 0 112 127 
Montreal ort. toe re ey eel 35 2,122 499 337 48 1,532 284 
QuebeCin veiaasvvel.. cco ee ees 33 816 585 158 82 422 156 
RODYRs bciscuncn «Scns vee eee 0 25 12 12 0 a 
Sherbrooke 3 377 156 155 1 107 138 
12 196 171 74 9 97 113 
CPNUCALIO. 4 cossiceinws Gunter eee 286 28,885 18,139 3,616 14,029 37,400 5,592 
Adonis re Us... tes ee tas does 97 0 97 97 97 0 Os eacrvers Bee 
Bellévillo: 6s so22ss ha ee eee 0 108 98 68 30 287 | 37 
PTENUOIG... ch ccces stom eee 0 1,597 1,369 57 1312 2,828 | 51 
Chathanay... 925 ceae : Alt fee eee 7 15 222 65 33 32 998 30 
CODE she. cious aig a icles ee mete ea 8 46 15 13 2 80 100 
Fort Frances! 075, ane ee 35 330 227 73 154 PAU pee sere 
Fort: Walia igs basse cee ee 0 ys 628 558 70 273 te 
WelpH. sess voeeee e eee 11 358 124 8 114 1,175 46 
Hamilton: ;\3. 23.00 8os, ae eee ee 12 941 498 202 235 3,739 136 
Kangstons.cccor eee 9 2,289 2,239 57 2,182 1,135 49 
ACitch ener... nsw oaks eee. ae 0 1,447 1,503 46 1,457 651 117 
TOR CON cioraw seit coe ee 13 2,329 2,361 100 2,238 1,355 231 
Niagara Fallay.U4.6. siento ae 54 7 91 55 34 18 795 79 
Orth Bay iis. are ciate |e 0 86 54 38 16 250 36. 
OSHAWA: tee ce cee ee eee eee 0 2,007 1,964 77 1, 887 653 27 
Ottawa: Jee Less tate eee 39 1,649 506 261 131 2,367 298 
Pembroke isae scale Pte eee 0 331 202 50 152 61 100 
Peterborowwlin 4. eee 8 129 114 84 a2 387 42 
Port Anthur. vets, 2h, eke eee 0 322 417 409 8 2,063 1,200 
St« Catharines! +. ss ee oe eee 4 152 105 68 ou 1,975 127 
Ste Chomas 74... 22 eee 4 303 281 19 262 949 61 
Sarniait.:. Potton coaieitek, 2 eee eee 0 220 173 32 141 594 67 
Sault Ste. Marie 1 251 55 6 38 112 85 
Strationditis. 457 eer) |. ees 0 109 95 74 21 522 84 
DUC BE Vice seh si ee cae oe eee 2 407 198 156 42 726 56 
LAMM MMUINGS nc cc cine oooh ee coma 0 198 99 68 31 350 159 
FPOPOUUG Lame atle bola nce Oe 112 11,608 4,211 787 3,152 10,361 2,141 
WINGO. ete cee ap aes A eee ta 11 539 386 141 2 2,782 156 
MAMIGONE: ok os Secor ke ee 14 5,018 3, 707 2,087 1,585 15,393 814 
Brandon sia. ihe eee eee ee oe 3 459 4256 158 267 601 37 
Dauphin chy ase renee oats woe 0 87 49 35 14 187 6 
Portage la Prairie 0 14 14 10 4 OMe omae 
Winnipeg,’ n05: 2% Ae airs seencsemoiees 11 4,458 3,219 1, 884 1,300 14, 605 771 
Saskatchewan...............cceceee: 372 1,869 1,687 888 797 2,915 1,070 
Estevaniis),. cee, ea 0 150 160 38 122 8 
Moose Jawie.\2: sees ee 99 451 445 114 329 813 80. 
North Battleford... cere ene 15 118 100 92 8 76 33 
‘Prince Albert We... eo: eee 15 114 95 56 39 95 116 
RELING i. Kh podpoduiee cele ee 149 418 846 265 81 620 258. 
Saskatoon. : 22.705 Gee ee eee 0 330 277 186 91 830 510 
Swift Current. a. .ssceee eee eee 0 78 72 41 31 328 31 
Weyburn. .:..d:.asse ee eee 40 24 19 9 10 36 14 
Yorkton. « i/e/sss- cee 54 186 173 8 20: 
Alberta...) ccc eee ee 12 7,978 4,460 1,248 3,187 11,966 2,068. 
Calgary......2.022) 2 ne eee 2 2,345 825 781 44 6,172 1,272 
Drumheller... é. cone eee 0 247 89 63 26 169 281 
Edmonton):.dcceie eee ee 8 3,631 1,934 824 1,585 4,773 432 
Lethbridge, ...'..c:cce eee eee 2 1,366 1,260 48 1,212 389 39) 
Medicine Hat..... 0 389 852 32 320 463 44 
British Columbia 29 6,480 3,073 883 2,102 5,837 563. 
Cranbrook... .fso.. 022) poe 0 60 24 20 7 2G 
Kamloopst.i:..241,,.c... teen ene 6 186 23 8 11 91 17 
BNAIINO 26%. enre ane eee Pee 0 266 382 10 372 724 4 
Cleon... o Sanne ee eee 0 76 56 35 21 40 41 
New Westminster...............00+- 4 161 55 29 26 86 14 
Penticton, ... isc. +> quan ee 4 118 176 74 83 206 19 
Prince Georgé;, ....::00- ase ee 0 44 10 6 4 23 12 
Prince Rupert .2.....:91/s.. teeta eee 0 52 6: 0 6 306 91 
Revelstoke... .%..'.:«.2hacen ieee 0 84 66 0 66 2 
Vancouver ss)... een. een oe 14 3,898 904 621 219 3,092 269 
ICtorig. <5 sis6 . Paas «oe 1 1,535 1,371 80 1,291 1,092 67 
Canada. oiied «acai Mave ee. os 833 55,558 33,892 9,849 22, 784 79,334 11,188* 
(MGR 155. 0: Poh bly ee eR ones 385 46, 084 27,631 7,149 20,385 70, 933 8,304 
WOMEN hi hecr acc Oe OER GLE, 448 9,474 6,261 2,700 2,399 8,401 2,884 





*21 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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and trade. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 52; logging, 36; con- 
struction and maintenance, 186; trade, 31; and 
services, 725, of which 604 were of household 
workers. There were 339 men and 560 women 
placed in regular employment during the 
month. 
ONTARIO 

Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during February, were nearly 6 per 
cent better than in the preceding month but 
almost 40 per cent less favourable than during 
the corresponding month last year. Similar 
percentages of change were recorded in place- 
ments under both comparisons. Placements 
on relief work were about 50 per cent less 
than during February, 1931, which accounted 
for the large decline under this comparison. 
There were, in addition, fewer placements in 
services, manufacturing and logging, but a 
gain was recorded in trade. Small changes 
only were reported in the other industrial 
groups. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
included: manufacturing, 524; logging, 371; 
farming, 244; transportation, 56; construction 
and maintenance, 13,426; trade, 444; and 
services, 2,529, of which 1,610 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 2,545 of men and 1,071 of 
women. 

MANITOBA 

There was a decline of nearly 10 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Manitoba during 
February when compared with the preceding 
month and of about 52 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements also were 12 per cent less than in 
January and 51 per cent less than in February, 
1931. There was a large decrease in the num- 
ber of placements made on road construction 
relief work, when comparison is made with 
February of last year, which accounts for the 
adverse change under this comparison. Smaller 
losses were shown in services and trade. These 
declines were offset in part by gains in farm- 
ing and logging. Farm placements, which were 
quite heavy, were made under the Farm Re- 
lief plan. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 21; logging, 123; 
farming, 740; construction and maintenance, 
1,911; trade, 40; and services, 810, of which 
696 were of household workers. During the 
month 1,754 men and 333 women were placed 
in regular employment. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

The demand for workers, as indicated by 

orders received at Employment Offices in 
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Saskatchewan during February, was nearly 21 
per cent less than in the preceding month and 
over 384 per cent below the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a decline also 
in placements of over 10 per cent when com- 
pared with January and of nearly 35 per cent 
in comparison with February, 1931. Although 
a large number of placements were again made 
on road construction in relief of unemploy- 
ment most of the decline from February of 
last year was due to a reduction in placements 
of this kind. There were also fewer bush 
placements. These declines were partly offset 
by gains in farm placements under the Farm 
Relief scheme and also by small increases in 
manufacturing and trade. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included: manufacturing, 57; 
farming, 363; construction and maintenance, 
558; trade, 63; and service, 599, of which 403 
were of household workers. Regular employ- 
ment was procured for 607 men and 281 
women. 
ALBERTA 

Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during February were nearly 26 per 
cent better than in the preceding month, but 
24 per cent less favourable than in the cor- 
responding month of last year. Similiar per- 
centages of change were recorded in place- 
ments under both comparisons. Placements 
in relief of unemployment on road _ con- 
struction, while again quite heavy, were not 
as numerous as in February, 1931, which ac- 
counted for the decline under this comparison. 
Bush placements were also considerably less 
and there was a small decline in manu- 
facturing. Gains were shown in services, 
mining and farming. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were made 
during the month included: manufacturing, 
23; logging, 60; farming, 247; mining, 100; 
construction and maintenance, 3,280; and ser- 
vices, 687, of which 297 were of household 
workers. During the month 1,043 male and 
205 female applicants were placed in regular 
employment. 


British CoLuMBIA 


There was a gain of nearly 31 per cent in 
the number of positions offered in British 
Columbia during February when compared 
with the preceding month, and of over 7 per 
cent in comparison with the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements also were 29 
per cent higher than in January and over 7 
per cent in excess of February, 1931. Con- 
struction and maintenance was the only in- 
dustrial division to show any increase in place- 
ments over February of last year, due to work 
provided in relief of unemployment on road 
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construction, and accounted for the gain for 
the province as a whole under this comparison. 
This increase was, however, largely offset by 
reduced placements in logging and _ services 
with minor declines in farming, transportation 
and manufacturing. Industrial groups in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 27; farming, 
50; construction and maintenance, 2,376; trade, 
24; and services, 467, of which 326 were of 
household workers. During the month 744 
men and 139 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of February, 1932, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada made 9,849 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 3,272 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate vicinity of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter 227 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 147 going to points within 
the same province as the despatching office 
and 80 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate which is 2-7 cents per mile 
with a minimum fare of $4 is granted by the 
railway companies to bona fide applicants at 
the Employment Service who may desire to 
travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 

In Ontario 71 persons took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during February, 69 of whom were 
destined to centres within the province. Of 
these 61 were bush workers for the Fort 
William, Port Arthur and Fort Frances zones 
travelling on certificates secured at Fort 
William and Port Arthur. The Sudbury office 
transferred one teamster to Ottawa and four 
highway construction workers and one pulp 
cutter within its own zone, while from Niagara 
Falls one bridge construction worker pro- 
ceeded to Timmins. To a point within its 
own zone Port Arthur despatched one cook. 
The two persons going outside the province 
were miners shipped from Cobalt to Amos. 

The labour movement, both within and 
from the Province of Manitoba during Feb- 
ruary, originated at Winnipeg and comprised 
the transfer of 95 workers, 18 of whom went 
within the province and 77 to points in other 
provinces. Provincially, one cook was con- 


veyed to Dauphin, one farm housekeeper to 
Brandon and 8 farmhands, one farm domestic, 
5 mine workers, one cook and one porter to 
employment within the Winnipeg zone. Of 
the workers travelling outside the province 
66 were bound for the Port Arthur zone, in- 
cluding 54 bush workers, 10 highway con- 
struction teamsters, one farm hand and one 
rockman. In addition, Prince Albert received 
one school teacher and to various Saskatch- 
ewan rural points were despatched 9 farm- 
hands and one farm domestic. 

Saskatchewan transfers at thé reduced rate 
in February numbered 11, all provincial, the 
Regina office being instrumental in the 
despatch of 2 farmhands to Saskatoon and of 
4 teachers and one farmhand within its own 
zone. From Saskatoon also, one farm domes- 
tic went to North Battleford and two farm- 
hands and one farm domestic to employment 
within the Saskatoon zone. 

Business transacted by Alberta offices in 
February involved an issue of 44 reduced 
transportation rate certificates, 43 of which 
were to provincial points. Of these 36 were 
issued at Edmonton to 16 farmhands, 14 mine 
workers, 2 farm domestics and 4 bushworkers 
proceeding to employment within the area 
covered by the Edmonton office. From Cal- 
gary the movement was of agricultural 
labour; 3 farmhands travelling to Edmonton, 
one farmhand to Drumheller and 3 farm 
hands within the Calgary zone. Journeying 
outside the province one farmhand secured 
a certificate at Edmonton for transportation 
to Saskatoon. 

Workers who availed themselves of the 
reduced transportation rate in British Colum- 
bia during February numbered 6, all of whom 
secured their certificates at Vancouver. From 
this centre 2 mine workers and one hotel cook 
were conveyed to Penticton, one carpenter to 
Kamloops, one watchmaker to Nelson and 
one farmhand to a point within the Van- 
couver zone. 

During February 227 persons profited by 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, of whom 125 travelled by the 
Canadian National Railways, 98 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 2 by the Timis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway, one 
by the Northern Alberta Railway and one 
by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits issued in Canada during Feburary, 1932 


The value of the building represented by 
the permits issued by 61 cities during Febru- 
ary, as compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, was lower by $183,332 or 6-6 per 
cent than in the preceding month, and was also 


less by $3,817,062 or 59:7 per cent than in 
February of last year; the total stood at 
$2,578,597 during February, 1932, as compared 
with $2,761,929 in January, 1932, and $6,395,- 
659 in February, 1931. 
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Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had granted over 300 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at about $1,100,000, 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS 
INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
AS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 








Cities February, | January, | February, 
1932 1932 1931 
Prince Edward Pd— . ‘ ‘ 
SCRAP IOCEO OWN aie el, ee eee... OI, ue ee 
Nova Scotia.......... 66,400 77,386 113,350 
*Halifax aetna earns 66, 225 64,786 113,150 
New Glasgow...... 175 Nil 200 
*“Sydney..... Po ate Nil 12,600 Nil 
New Brunswick..... 14,055 7,740 28,525 
Fredericton......... Nil Nil il 
PMODCLOR i nF s nine 11,600 Nil 1,400 
“Saintdvobne.' ss; .) >. 2,455 7,740 27,125 
umebeGs.2 i tase. . 797,314 929, 925 1,208,455 
*Montreal—* Maison- 
MOUVOT eee... 727,599 865,360 1,078,860 
*Quebec............. 34,015 34,865 46,457 
Shawinigan Falls... 5,000 Nil 4,000 
*“Sherbrooke......... 25,900 16,800 5,150 
*Three Rivers....... 600 11, 600 24,350 
*Westmount......... 4,200 1,300 49,638 
Ontario. sates otetontholeve wes L73i1015 1,053,121 2,201,442 
Belleville........... 200 2,500 , 400 
*Brantford.......... 23, 115 46,064 80, 697 
Chatham Brera tiagetoherre 6 2,325 1,700 69, 950 
*Fort William,...... 1,650 8,700 98,300 
x BAG Re oe Sees 2,450 745 100 
OID Dace crema.» «. 6,270 4,075 1,033 
*Hamilton........... 105,300 79, 750 322,400 
*Kingston........... 3,115 13,875 75,945 
SHIGCHGNONSS. . sia ac 31,335 14,803 11,173 
REONGOR. SC. s so 03 ys 82,245 69,380 43,270 
Niagara, Falls....... 5,230 1,900 8,950 
SIVAW So sacs soho ie tcoieseyet 155 1,450 1,850 
ZOLCAWAIT dee. ee 139, 700 82, 690 38, 600 
Owen Sound........ Nil 3,500 6,000 
*Peterborough....... 10, 650 800 9,000 
*VOCt ATtnur...benes 60 3,950 9,989 
*Stratiord. IAS sas ot . 350 1,390 24,650 
*St. Catharines...... 42,120 21,250 9,755 
*St. Thomas....:... 2,650 1,789 2,800 
SaAmMiace spies seek 2,365 1,825 19,089 
Sault Ste. Marie... 8,000 1,145 2,000 
*Torontos seek 604, 750 540, 696 1,159, 282 
York and Hast 
York Townships. 97,295 132,059 174,581 
Wellandes.2...5242; , 160 300 2,200 
PVVINCS OD pagers «ee 14,300 10,950 16, 246 
Hast Windsor..... 33,000 Nil Nil 
RI VOrsId es, 5.88932 eo. La Nil 600 
Sandwich........ Nil Nil 1,600 
Walkerville....... Nil 3,000 7,000 
Woodstock......... 2,825 3,080 647 
Manitoba............ 63, 750 106,315 600,350 
hd 8h echo ay eee eae 19250 il il 
St. Boniface........ Nil LAS UIE 350 
wWinnipers Sots. ..5. 62,500 105,000 600, 000 
Saskatchewan....... 37,426 34,490 285,504 
*Moose Jaw.......... Nil Nil 1,655 
PR OSING Bote. eae 19,926 30,390 268,359 
*Saskatoon........6. 17,500 4,100 15,490 
Alberta............... 179,371 176,651 217,128 
"Calgary, iasas acl. 141,511 43,851 153,347 
*Hdmonton.......... 80,465 22,700 46,650 
Lethbridge......... 7,035 110,100 11,176 
Medicine Hat....... 360 Nil 5,955 
British Columbia... 246, 666 376,301 1,740,905 
iamioops. 2s.) «aa 400 1,05 360 
Nanaimo........... 5,300 3,926 5,675 
*New Westminster. . 16, 845 7,500 25, 200 
Prince Rupert...... 10,035 2,835 14,860 
*Vancouver.......... 193, 665 339,360 1, 622,335 
North Vancouver 3,150 4,060 7,715 
"Victoria... ..2...2- 17,271 17,570 49,785 
Total—61 cities.....} 2,578,597 | 2,761,929 6,395,659 
*Total—35 cities.....] 2,391,137 | 2,485,184 6,022,091 





1 Report not received. 


and more than 800 permits for other buildings, 
estimated to cost in excess of $1,400,000. In 
addition, an engineering project, valued at 
$20,495, was reported in Brantford. In 
January, authority was given for the erection 
of some 300 dwellings and 800 other buildings, 
estimated at approximately $1,200,000 and 
$1,300,000, respectively, while an engineering 
project, valued at $45,654 was reported in 
Brantford. 

New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta reported increases in the value of the 
permits issued as compared with January, 
1932; the largest gain, of $120,494, took place 
in Ontario. Of the declines in the remaining 
provinces, those of $132,611 or 14-3 per cent in 
Quebec, and $129,635 or 34:4 per cent in 
British Columbia were most pronounced. 

As compared with February, 1931, all prov- 
inces recorded declines, that of $1,494,239 or 
85-8 per cent in British Columbia being most 
marked. 

Of the larger cities, Toronto recorded an in- 
crease in the value of the permits issued as 
compared with January, 1932, but a reduction 
as compared with February, 1931. In Mont- 
real, Winnipeg and Vancouver, there were de- 
creases in both comparisons. Of the other 
cities, the following recorded increases in the 
value of the building authorized during 
February as compared with January, 1932, and 
February, 1931:—Moncton, Shawinigan Falls, 
Sherbrooke, Galt, Guelph, Kitchener, Ottawa, 
Peterborough, St. Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, 
East Windsor, Brandon and Saskatoon. 


Cumulative Record for First two Months, 
1932.—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities during 
February, and in the first two months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for 1926 as 


Average 
indexes of 
Indexes wholesale 
Value of Value of of value prices of 
permits permits of permits | building 
Year issued in issued in issued in |materials in 
February first two first two first two 
months months months 
(1926=100) | (1926=100) 
$ $ 
1932 rc 2,578,597] 5,340,526 45-0 79-4 
dh a ae 6,395,659] 14,797,115 124-8 83-8 
1930} dee 8,919,078} 16,136,475 136-1 96-8 
1929...:.. 10,465,330] 18,882,210 159-2 99-6 
OOS. ete 10,318,338] 18,034,925 152-1 96-4 
1927 eux. & 7,638,176} 13,314,713 112-3 97-1 
T9266... «2 7,189,549] 11,859,083 100-0 102-4 
1925. 5,902,118} 11,349,388 95-7 103-2 
1924...... 4,093,800} 8,554,379 72-1 112-3 
POLS: cee 5,679,671; 9,819,169 82-8 110-1 
922 ce 2 4,738,105] 8,064,642 68-0 108-3 
yt) ee ee 3,683,359] 6,278,923 52-9 140°5 
10200. 250. 6,156,287] 10,173,311 85-8 137-5 
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100. The average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials in January and 
February of the same years are also given 
(1926—100). 

The aggregate for the first two months of 
1932 was lower than in the same months of 


1931 and earlier years of the record, but it 


should be noted that the wholesale costs of 
building materials were also considerably lower 
in the first two months of the present year 
than in the months January, February of any 
other year since 1920. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given, in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. The summary 
showing the employment situation during 
February, is reproduced below. The follow- 
ing report on unemployment conditions in the 
United States is based on the statistics pub- 
lished by the United States Department of 
Labour, showing the recent trend of employ- 
ment throughout the country. 


Great Britain 


There was a slight improvement in employ- 
ment during February. There were reductions 
in the numbers recorded as unemployed in 
the cotton, woollen and worsted, and silk in- 
dustries, and in textile bleaching and finishing, 
in metal goods manufacture, in the clothing 
industries (except boot and shoe manu- 
facture), in the paper, pottery and building 
industries, and in shipping service. On the 
other hand, the numbers unemployed in- 
creased in coal mining and in the jute in- 
dustry. 

Although there was a slight decline in the 
numbers recorded as unemployed in all 
divisions except the North Eastern, employ- 
ment was still very slack in the Southern 
divisions of England and very bad in all other 
areas. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,770,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at February 22, 
1932 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed), was 22-0, 
as compared with 22-4 at January 25, 19382, 
and with 21-7 at February 23, 1981. The per- 
centage wholly unemployed at February 25, 
1932, was 18:2, as compared with 18-4 at 
January 25, 1932, while the percentage tem- 
porarily stopped was 3:8, as compared with 
4-0. For males alone, the percentage at 


February 22, 1932, was 25-0, and for females 
14-2; at January 25, 1932, the corresponding 
percentages were 25-1 and 15-4. 

At February 22, 1932, the number of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain was 2,112927 wholly unem- 
ployed, 486,599 temporarily stopped, and 
101,647 normally in casual employment, 
making a total of 2,701,173. This was 27,238. 
less than a month before, but 83,515 more than 
a year before. The total included 2,150,340 
men, 72,489 boys, 422,836 women and 55,508 
girls. 

The 2,112,927 wholly unemployed included 
approximately 914,832 insured persons with 
claims for insurance benefit (consisting of 
those who (a) had paid at least 30 contri- 
butions during the preceding two years, (b) 
had received less than 156 days’ benefit in 
their current benefit years, and (c) if 156 days’ 
benefit had become payable in a previous 
benefit year ending on or after November 12, 
1931, had paid at least 10 contributions since 
the 156th day of benefit) ; 872,785 insured per- 
sons with applications for transitional pay- 
ments; 197,866 insured persons not in receipt 
of insurance benefit or transitional payments, 
and 127,444 uninsured persons. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at February 22, 1932, 
was 2,763,667. 


United States 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labour reports 
the changes in employment and earnings in 
February, 1932, as compared with January, 
1932, based on returns made by 60,252 estab- 
lishments in 16 major industrial groups, having 
in February 4,542,751 employees, whose com- 
bined earnings in one week were $97,759,053. 
The combined totals of these 16 groups show 
a decrease of 0-3 per cent in employment and 
an increase in earnings of 0-1 per cent. 

Three of these industrial groups—manu- 
facturing, hotels, and canning—reported in- 
creases in employment of 1-2, 1-3, and 5:9 
per cent, respectively, and increases in earn- 
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ings of 2-1, 0-1, and 2-9 per cent, respectively. 
Three other groups—bituminous coal mining, 
telephone and telegraph, and crude petroleum 
producing—reported increases in payrolls of 


0-1, 0-5, and 0-9 per cent, respectively, 
coupled with decreases in employment. The 
remaining 10 groups—anthracite mining; 


metalliferous mining; quarrying and non- 
metallic mining; power, light, and water; 
electric-railroad operation; wholesale trade; 
retail trade; laundries; dyeing and cleaning; 
and building construction had decreases in 
both items. 
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In a statement in its official publication the 
Monthly Survey of Business of March 19, the 
American Federation makes the following sum- 
mary of unemployment among trade union 
members during February: 


“Our estimate shows 8,300,000 still out of 
work at the first of February. Trade union 
weighted figures were: January, 23-1 per cent 
unemployed; February, 23-0 per cent. Never- 
theless it is encouraging to note that since 
October unemployment has increased no more 
than is normal at this season.” 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN THE FISHING INDUSTRY IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


be bs HE conditions of the employment of 
fishermen in Great Britain are described 
in the report of a special committee on the 
fishing industry which was appointed in 1929. 
An outline of this report, recently published, 
is given in the Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
March, 1932. The number of persons directly 
employed in the industry in Great Britain is 
stated to be about 59,000, in addition to a 
large number employed in the preparation 
and distribution of fish. Of this total about 
25,325 are in Scotland. Deep-sea fishing is 
divided into the white fish and trawling group, 
and the herrings and drifting group. 

While the methods and the rates of re- 
muneration vary at different ports, the gen- 
eral principles governing the remuneration of 
trawl fishermen are as follows: The skipper 
and the mate usually receive a fixed propor- 
tion of the net earnings of the voyage® These 
are divided into 14 shares, of which the skipper 
usually receives 13, and the mate 1 or 1%. At 
some ports they may also receive a bonus in 
certain cases, and other additions to their 
share-earnings. The deck and engine-room 
ratings usually receive a fixed weekly wage, 
and a share (“poundage”) of the net earn- 
ings of the voyage; at some ports they also 
receive certain perquisites. 

Herring fishing, unlike trawling, has declined 
greatly in recent years; the numbers engaged 
in it are said to have declined from 20,500 in 
1914 to probably under 16,000 to-day. The 
systems of remuneration differ somewhat in 
England and in Scotland. In England, the 
owners provide all necessary gear, and the 
cost of provisions is included in the deduc- 
tions for expenses made before the crew’s 
share of the proceeds is calculated. From the 
gross earnings are deducted running expenses, 
the cost of provisions for the crew, commis- 
sion to salesmen, and dock dues; and of the 


remainder the crew, collectively, receive 
seven-sixteenths less one-ninth, and the owners 
nine-sixteenths plus one-ninth. 

In Scotland the men invariably own the 
nets, and in nine cases out of ten the boats 
as well. From the gross earnings are deducted 
running expenses, salesmen’s commission, and 
a fixed weekly wage to the engineer, the fire- 
man, and the cook. ‘The residue is divided 
into three equal shares, which go to the own- 
ers of the boat, to the owners of the nets, and 
to the crew (other than those receiving a 
fixed weekly wage). Most of the men are 
members of at least two of these categories; 
and their shares, although called net earnings, 
are subject to the further charge of the cost of 
food, and for those who are part owners of 
the boat and the nets, the upkeep and insur- 
ance of the vessel, and the expenses of tan- 
ning and drying the nets. 

With the exception of the three members of 
the crew to whom fixed wages are paid, the 
men divide the crew’s share equally, the skip- 
per, for example, receiving no more than any 
of the others. The average “crew’s share” 
per man for six months is said to be about 
£58; but further sums (against which must be 
set the expenses of upkeep) are received by 
the joint owners of boats and nets in propor- 
tion to their holdings. The “nets share” 
per man is placed on the average at £55, thus 
giving a combined sum of £113. 

One of the effects of the profit-sharing sys- 
tem is to put all fishermen, other than those 
in receipt of fixed wages, outside the scope of 
the Unemployment Insurance Scheme; but 
recent legislation has enabled the fishermen 
to participate in the National Health Insur- 
ance and the Contributory Pensions Schemes. 

The men engaged in inshore fishing are, 
generally speaking, those who use vessels in- 
eapable of working at a distance from port 
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greater than ten or twelve miles. To a large 
extent inshore fishing is no more than an oc- 
casional occupation. Even in the case of 
those solely occupied in it, the men may often 
go much further afield. The boats are owned 
by one man as a rule, and carry a crew of 
two or three hands, paid by a share of the 
catch. The largest are often owned jointly 
by two men, and the crew may consist of as 
many as five. Whatever the size of the boat 
or the method of fishing, they are never long 
absent from port, but as a rule land their 
fish every day. 


The number of inshore fishermen in Eng- 
land and Wales in 1928, including those only 
occasionally so occupied, was 12,279, with a 
further 2,218 who were engaged partly in in- 
shore and partly in deep-sea fishing. It is 
estimated that the total number declined by 
about 7,600 between 1913 and 1928. In Scot- 
land there are approximately 10,000 fishermen 
engaged in the inshore fisheries; of these, a 
large number fish for herring during part of 
the year; during the remainder they fish for_ 
white fish in inshore waters. About 2,000 men 
are engaged in the Scottish salmon fisheries. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the Lasour Gazerrts, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1930. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April, 1930, issue 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 


3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 


(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any othcr 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 

‘ fair and reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 


(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 


in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 


The Act was put into effect at once as 
respects contracts for construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition, both as to its pro- 
visions as to current and fair and reasonable 
rates of wages and as to the application of the 
eight-hour day. 


With respect to contracts for other classes 
of work, the Fair Wages Policy of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, (which has been in effect 
since 1900 and was expressed in an Order in 
Council adopted June 7, 1922, and amended 
April 9, 1924) requires that they must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the cur- 
rent wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requiring 
adherence to the current wage rates and work- 
ing hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- . 
able rates and hours. The conditions above- 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of tne General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are general accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
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purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shail not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in cffect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and otner postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following Fair Wages Clause :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed, and if there 


be no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 


as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respect hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
: hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
ot payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the Minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
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unless the Minister of the department wit 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at any reasonable time by any offi- 
cer authorized by the Minister of Labour for 
this purpose, and that the. premises shall be 
kept in sanitary condition. 

During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, those 
included under the “A” groups containing 
either fair wages schedules as shown below, 
or the General Fair Wages Clause above- 
mentioned, and those coming under the “B” 


groups containing the Fair Wage Clause 
specified in the “B” conditions, as given 
above :— 


DEPARTMENT oF AGRICULTURE 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a fox building at the 
Animal Diseases Research Institute, Hull, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. Edward 
Brunet & Son, Hull, P.Q. Date of contract, 
November 14, 1931. Amount of contract, 
$4,883. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per per 

day week 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 90 8 44 
SReCthierate. |. . eeee 0 80 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 70 8 44 
Plasterer .aa.% ocak, «a5. eee 1 00 8 44 
Latherg 7 P< 2h = Ce Oa 0 75 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 05 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 00 8 44 
Labourers! 0.20. oo. 50 ee 0 45 8 44 





DEPARTMENT OF MARINE 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a single screw towing and 
fire tug for Quebec, 120 ft. by 30 ft. by 144 ft. 
Name of contractors, the Davie Shipbuilding 
& Repairing Co., Ltd., Lauzon, P.Q. Date of 


contract, March 16, 1932. Amount of contract 
$229,670. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF Raruways AND CANALS 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Rock filling and construction of a retaining 
wall and of reinforced concrete deck in con- 
nection with carrying West Street, Port Col- 
borne, Ont., over forebay of Old Welland 
Canal Supply Weir. Name of contractors, 
Ontario Construction Co., Ltd., St. Catharines, 
Ont. Date of contract, March 4, 1932. Amount 
of contract, approximately $12,366.50. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 








Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Blacksmiths. sche e ae eee $0 60 | - 8 
GATDENGere: oo ane ceo eens hee 0 70 8 
Cable way and dragline operators.. 1 20 8 
Pruckdrivers.).; 2) 2A Rn 0 45 8 
Compressor operators....,.......-. 0 50 8 
Cement. finishers 00)... ebaet ley. 0 60 8 
HUIGGE ICU OTIS as kiya cpaern ot eet cets. 0 70 8 
Concrete mixer operators........... 0 55 8 
Firemen, locomotive crane......... 0 45 8 
Firemen, stationary................ 0 45 8 
Steam hoist or derrick runners..... 0 65 8 
Electric hoist runners.............. 0 60 8 
Locomotive crane operators........ 0 75 8 
Labourers... taresiees: oe 0 40 8 
Lineménie\ Pomel ine, 2b ae. 0 60 8 
Machinists. 63. 1 alee 0 65 8 
Powdetmaenyee kis nt Ss. seme 0 45 8 
Pump men....... ee ee 0 45 8 
Riggers. wo on bose eee ee tee 0 60 8 
Teamsters to... ee 0 40 8 
Welders and burners............... 0 55 8 
Plumbers & steamfitters........... 0 70 8 
Pile driver engineers............... 0 75 8 
Divergt sett 7., Seen, che eee 1 25 8 





DePARTMENT OF Pusiic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.)* 


Construction of an extension to the west 
breakwater at Matane, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Albani Bouchard, Matane, P.Q. 
Date of contract, March 14, 1982. Amount of 
contract, approximately $34,950. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour 
Carpenters *, tre ak ee 4 055 8 
Timbermensi(® jane or. ae 0 423 8 
Pile driver mechanic............... 0 50 8 
Labourerseeo%,. walle. 46 Aare 0 35 8 
Blackemithis..ke. .eanedeerine anc 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 


SE ee WR ESE A RET Sy SARE? Me Se Sa Be 
*Correction ‘ 

In the last issue, on page 346, in the fair 
wages schedule inserted in the contract for re- 
pairs, etc. to the drill hall at St. Hyacinthe, 
Quebee, the rate for bricklayers should have 
read 80 cents instead of 50 cents per hour. 
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Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
etc.) 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Penetanguishene, 
Ont. Name of contractor, The Interior 
Hardwood Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. Date 
of contract, March 29, 1932. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,648. The “B” labour conditions 
were inserted in the contract. 

Supply and installation of bronze signs re- 
quired for screens in the long room at the 
Public Building, Toronto, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Architectural Bronze & Iron Works 
of the Canadian Allis-Chalmers Limited, Tor- 
onto, Ont. Date of contract, March 21, 1932. 
Amount of contract, $420. The “B” labour 
conditions were inserted in the contract. 

Construction and installation of laboratory 
fittings in the National Research Building, 
Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, Canadian 
Office & School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. 

Date of contract, March 30, 19382. Amount 
of contract, approximately $28,663.70. The 
“B” labour conditions were inserted in the 
contract. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at New Liskeard, 
Cnt. Name of contractors, Canadian Office & 
School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of 
contract, March 30, 1982. Amount of contract, 
$1,898. The “B” labour conditions were in- 
serted in the contract. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building, Toronto, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Office & School 
Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, March 22, 1982. Amount of contract, 
approximately $21,679. The “B” labour con- 
ditions were inserted in the contract. 

Alterations and additions to the interior 
fittings of the public building at Sudbury, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Carrington Construction 
Co., Ltd., Sudbury, Ont. Date of contract, 
December 12, 1931. Amount of contract, 
$3,500. The “B” labour conditions were in- 
serted in the contract. 


Supply and installation of the interior fit- 
tings on the 4th, 5th, 7th and 8th floors of the 
public building at Calgary, Alta. Name of 
contractors, The Interior Hardwood Co., Lid., 
Kitchener, Ont. Date of contract, February 
3, 1932. Amount of contract, $5,333. The “B” 
labour conditions were inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Supply and installation of metallic fittings 
in the public building at Toronto, Ont. Name 
of contractors, The Office Specialty Mfg. Name 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, March 19, 
1932. Amount of contract, $12,732. The “B” 
labour conditions were inserted in the contract. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in March, 1932, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages, and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 


Nature of Orders Amount 
Making metal dating stamps and type, brass crown 
seals, cancellers, etc.— 

Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. $379 13 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont..... 376 57 
Making and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms— 

R. J. Devlin & Co., Ottawa, Ont........... 35 40 

Samuel Dorfman, Quebec, P CCR ci etrin See 1,317 78 

Horn Bros. Woollen Co., Ltd. , Lindsay, Ont. 3,044 70 
Mail ge Fittings— 

W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont... Ext 2,760 00 
Dahon Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd..... 150 80 
Ketchum Manufacturing Co., Westboro, 

i iUhegarran et Pee eae tage PON ee ere 1 are 42 63 

cales— 

Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 159 00 
Letter Boxes, etc.— 

HH Plant, Litd,.,.Ottawa, Ont... . sco... 377 00 
Ink, ete — 

J. E. Poole Co., Toronto, Ont 184 45 

Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, ‘Ltd.. 40 85 
Erection of Mail Accelerator— 

Mahaffy Iron Works, Ltd., Toronto, Ont.... 2,500 00 
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Fair Wages Conditions in Harbour Commission Contract 


Under the Fair Wages Order in Council it 
is provided that certain conditions, referred to 
therein as “A” Conditions, shall, as far as 
practicable, be observed by the department 
or departments of the Government of Canada, 
in connection with all agreements made by 
the Government involving the grant of Do- 
minion public funds in the form of subsidy, 
advance loan or guarantee for any of the 
purposes mentioned. Under this authority, 
fair wages conditions are prepared from time 
to time in the Department of Labour for in- 
sertion in contracts awarded by the Harbour 
Commissions throughout Canada. The labour 
conditions in question are similar to those 
which are applicable to contracts awarded by 
the several departments of the Dominion 
Government and take the form of either the 
General Fair Wages Clause or a fair wages 
schedule. 


The Department of Labour was _ notified 
that the following construction contract was 
executed by the Saint John Harbour Com- 
missioners under the above-mentioned con- 
ditions :— 


Saint John Harbour Commissioners 


Reconstruction work at West Saint John, 
N.B. Name of contracters, the Foundation 
Company of Canada, Ltd., and the Northern 
Construction Company and J. W. Stewart, Ltd. 
Date of contract, August 19, 1931. This work 


was done on a cost plus basis and the total 
expenditure made on the work to February 
29, 1932, was $3,819,491.79. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
er hour er da 
Croneliopersbors.s socertcac feta. P30 75 ‘ 8 “ 
Labourers: MGs REGU See 0 40 8 
Carpentersre: 8242 sen: Sper en 0 75 8 
PEIMIDexIMCHy. cescrt coe tee 0 50 8 
Riggerss....04.... 00% £1. kee. 0 65 8 
Hoisting engineer... Ja «620s. 3: 0 65 8 
Fireman oR es eee, ae Bee 0 45 8 
Crane'signalmien)«. . set. ULetersl. 0 45 8 
Hléctricighse: ee. oe. ae ok 0 65 8 
Saw filera/**... 29 sie e2ee, . eee 0 75 8 
Acetylene burners.................. 0 65 8 
Pipefitters laying surface lines for 
COMPLessOr; CCH, .. tv be «Ae ee 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
IBIACK SMC HS ay. rae Seen eee 0 65 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 45 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Motor trick drivers. 2... 6.8 0 45 8 
Structural.steel erectors............ 0 75 8 
Compressor men............-+..--- 0 50 8 
Painters. ee ee re ene, 0 65 8 
Bricklayersl: eis. 22. seer i bight 1 15 8 
UVR ARR tree toa ies ee ee, 1 25 8 
Diver's tendert eter eee. 0 50 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 85 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 70 8 
Concrete floor finisher............. 0 60 8 
Dinkeyadriveives situs Ase 0 60 8 
Machinist repair men.............. 0 65 8 
Rock drillers, hand or power....... 0 45 8 
Powdermen qi out ees ee. 0 45 8 
Prle'driverforeman:..- 2.0... 0 85 8 
Pile driver engineer................ 0 65 8 
Piledriver crew A068 . chk Khe 0 45 8 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerte. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sche- 
dules. In each agreement or schedule, the 
rates of wages for the principal classes of 
labour are given, with other information of 
general interest. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CARPENTERS AND GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS’ SECTION OF THE ‘TORONTO 
BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE AND THE GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION OF TORONTO AND 
THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 27. 


Agreement to be in effect from January l, 
1932, to December 31, 1932, and thereafter sub- 
ject to certain notice. 

The business agent of the union to have ac- 
cess to jobs but not to interfere with work. 

Hours: 8 per day with 5-day week. 

Overtime: for overtime work done in case 
of emergency, time and one half for first three 
hours; all other overtime and work on Satur- 
days, Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen carpenters: 90 cents 
Pe hour and no union member to work for 
ess. 

Wages for apprentices to be paid as specified 
in the Ontario Apprenticeship Act. 

For work out of the city, transportation to 
be paid by employer. 
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Provision is made for a conciliation board in 
case of any dispute; no strike or lockout to 
take place until an international officer of the 
union and the chairman of the Builders’ Ex- 
change have investigated and rendered a de- 
cision. 

ToRONTO, ONTARIO.—CONTRACTING PLASTERERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND THE PLASTERERS’ LABOUR- 
ERS ASSOCIATION OF TORONTO (INTERNA- 
TIONAL Hop CARRIERS, BUILDING AND COM- 
MON LABOURERS’ UNION, LocaL 781). 


(Note-——The agreement between the Con- 
tracting Plasterers’ Association and the Opera- 
tive Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ Inter- 
national Association, Local 48, summarized in 
the Lasour GAZETTE, February, 1932, page 219, 
provides for an 8 hour day and 5 day week.) 

Agreement to be in effect from December 1, 
1931, to April 30, 1933. 

Employers agree to recognize the union in 
settling disputes; union men to be employed 
when available; proficient men to be allowed 
to join the union, a maximum initiation fee 
being stated; a contractor to be allowed to 
employ unskilled labour when he considers it is 
required. 

Overtime to be paid only when attending 
plasterers, and to be paid at time and one-half 
rate; Saturday morning not to be considered 
as overtime. 

Wages for plasterers’ labourers: from De- 
cember 1, 1931, to April 30, 1932, 70 cents per 
hour; from May 1, 1932, to April 30, 1933, 65 
cents. 

An arbitration board to be formed to settle 
all disputes. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION 
ASSOCIATION, HAMILTON BRANCH, AND THE 
BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND PLASTERERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL Unton, Locan No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 4, 
1931, to May 1, 1933. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
November, 1929, page 1284, with the following 
exceptions: 

Hours: the regular hours are unchanged at 
8 per day with a 44-hour week, but it is pro- 
vided that in case of night shifts, 8 hours pay 
will be given for 7 hours work. 

Wages per hour: bricklayers and masons, 
$1.10; tilesetters, $1. (The previous rate for 
bricklayers was $1.25.) 

Conference may be held on two week’s no- 
tice to consider further revisions in wages. 


ONTARIO.—CERTAIN 


3 


WINDSOR AND VICINITY, 
MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
SECTION AND THE MASONS’ SECTION OF THE 
BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION 
or Essex CouNTY AND THE BRICKLAYERS, 
MASONS AND PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Locat No. 6. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 16, 
1931, to April 30, 1932, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. 

Employers to notify the union of journeymen 
required, those signing the agreement to have 
preference with the union in the supply of 
bricklayers and masons. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week; when three shifts a day are employed, 7 
hours to constitute a day’s work with 8 hours’ 
pay. 

Overtime: 
Saturday afternoons, 
double time. 


all overtime and all work on 
Sundays and _ holidays, 


Wages for bricklayers and stonemasons: 
$1.25 per hour; foremen to receive 10 per cent 
higher wages than journeymen. 

A joint arbitration board to be formed for 
the settlement of all disputes and no strike or 
lockout to occur until a dispute has been re- 
ferred to it. 


WINDSOR AND VICINITY, ONTARIO. GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS’ SECTION OF THE BUILDERS 
AND CONTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION OF ESSEX 
COUNTY AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
(CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, LOCAL No. 494. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 16, 
1932, to April 30, 1933, and thereafter from year 
to year subject to notice. 

Union members to be employed when avail- 
able; the business agent of the union to have 
access to jobs. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. In case of shift work, men employed 
on the second or third shifts to work 7 hours 
and be paid for 8 hours. 

Overtime: time and one half for first hour; 
all other overtime and all work on Sundays 
and holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen carpenters: 
hour. 

Wages of indentured aprentices: first year 
25 per cent of journeymen’s rate, second year 
35 per cent, third year 45 per cent, fourth year 
60 per cent. Fifth year, to be classified as 
journeymen. 

Any disputes or grievances or violation of the 
agreement to be referred to a _ conciliation 
board and no strike or lockout to occur until 
the matter has been referred to this board. 


$1 per 


WINDSOR AND VICINITY, ONTARIO.—MASTER 
PLUMBERS AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION 
OF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, LOCAL 
SoZ 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1932, to February 28, 1933 and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice and negotiations. 
_ Provision is made for further employers sign- 
ing the agreement under certain restrictions. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day with a 5-day week. In case 
of shift work, 7 hours per day to be worked 
with 8 hours pay. 

Overtime: all overtime and all work on 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, double time, 
with the exception of emergency work on 
Saturday morning, which with the consent of the 
business agent of the union may be paid for 
at the regular rate. 

Wages for journeymen plumbers and steam- 
fitters: $1 per hour. Foremen to receive 10 
cents per hour extra. 

For work out of the city, fare and board 
and travelling time up to 10 p.m. will be paid 
by the employer. 

One apprentice allowed for every five 
journeymen plumbers or five journeymen steam- 
fitters employed. Any additional help required 
will be labourers who will not be permitted to 
install work. 


WINDSOR AND VICINITY, ONTARIO.—SHEET 
METAL AND ROOFING CONTRACTORS AND THE 
SuHreet METAL WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, LOCAL 456. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1932, 
to April 30, 1933, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice and negotiations. 
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This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, July, 1931, page 834, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 

Only union members to be employed, in- 
cluding foremen. 

Wages: sheet metal workers $1 per hour 
(formerly $1.123) ; roofers 85 cents (formerly two 
classes of roofers paid 90 and 75 cents per 
hour respectively). Ordinary labour remains 
at 50 cents per hour. 

For work out of the city, fare and board and 
travelling time to be paid by employers. 

Hours: the regular hours of work are un- 
changed at 44 per week. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.——PLASTERING CONTRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND THE OPERATIVE PLASTERERS 
AND CEMENT FINISHERS INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, Loca. 324. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1932, 
to April 30, 1933. Provision is made for 
negotiations for a renewal or for a new agree- 
ment. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the Lazour GazerteE, 
June, 1931, page 711, and May, 1929, page 536, 
with the following exception: 

Wages for operative plasterers: $1.15 per 
hour. (The rate previously in effect was $1.40.) 

a regular hours are unchanged at 40 per 
week. 


VANCOUVER, B.C. — GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF VANCOUVER AND THE 
VANCOUVER, NEW WESTMINSTER AND Di1s- 
TRICT CARPENTERS’ DISTRICT COUNCIL AND 
THE AMALGAMATED CARPENTERS OF CANADA, 
VANCOUVER—NEW WESTMINSTER DISTRICT. 


Rates of wages and working conditions, to 
be in effect from April 1, 1932, subject to 90 
days’. notice followed by further negotiations, 
were agreed upon by the above parties in con- 
ference with the Deputy Minister of Labour 
for British Columbia and set out in a memo- 
randum. 

Hours: 8 per day with a 5-day week, except 
that on any necessary work, carpenters may 
work on Saturday morning at the regular rate. 


Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours; all other overtime and all work on 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays and _ holidays, 
double time. 

Wages for journeymen carpenters: 874 cents 
per hour. (The rate previously in effect was 
1 


Where necessary, a joint committee will be 
formed to decide questions as to Saturday 
morning work and such other matters as may 
arise. 


Service: Public Adminstration 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.—CORPORATION OF THE Curry 
OF CALGARY AND THE CALGARY FEDERATION 
OF CIVIC EMPLOYEES AND ITS AFFILIATED 
UNIONS. 

The agreement dated March f, 1929, which 
covered civic employees except firefighters and 
which was summarized in the Lasour GAZzErrn, 
August, 1929, page 927, was renewed for the 
years 1930 and 1931. A supplementary agree- 
ment is now in effect from January 1, 1932, 
to December 31, 1932, which provides for a 
reduction in wages and salaries of 4 per cent 
with this exception: the wages or salary of any 
married man receiving $100 per month or less 
and of any single man or woman receiving $70 
per month or less will not be reduced; those 
receiving more than these amounts not to be 
reduced below them. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.—CORPORATION OF THE CITY 
OF CALGARY AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FIREFIGHTERS, LOCAL 255. 


The agreement which was in effect in 1928 
and which was summarized in the Larour 
GazrrTE, March, 1929, page 335, was renewed 
from March 1, 1929, with increases in wages 
of $5 per month for chauffeurs and firemen 
with seven years’ experience and for Jieu- 
tenants, captains, mechanics, etc., and increases 
of $2.50 per month for fire alarm operators, and 
was again renewed for the years 1930 and 1931. 

On failure to reach an agreement for the 
year 1932, a conciliation board was formed 
under the Alberta Labour Disputes Act and 
the majority report of this board recommended 
a reduction in wages of 4 per cent for the 
year 1932 (see page 392). 





AGREEMENTS INVOLVING CHANGES IN WAGES ON STEAM 
RAILWAYS IN CANADA 


OLLOWING the signing of amendments to 
agreements providing for ten per cent 
reductions in wages for locomotive engineers, 
firemen, conductors, trainmen, yardmen and 
telegraphers, effective from December 1, 1931, 
to January 1, 1933, as recorded in the Lazour 
Gazette, February, 1932, page 124, negotiations 
between the principal steam railway companies 
and the various organizations representing 
other classes of employees were carried on. 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation, 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, dealing with a dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 


ship Clerks, Freight Handlers and Station 
Iimployees reported on February 19 that the 
parties to the dispute had reached an agree- 
ment providing for a_ similar reduction, 
namely, a deduction of ten per cent from each 
employee’s pay from March 1, 1932, to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1933, the basic rates to be paid in 
full after that date unless other arrangements 
were made by that date (Lasour Gazerts, 
March, 1932, p. 260). 


At the end of March an agreement between 
the Railway Association of Canada, repre- 
senting the principal steam railways, and 
Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labour (Fed- 
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erated Shop Crafts), amending the existing 
agreement to provide for a similar deduction 
from pay for a period of twelve months be- 
ginning April 1, 1932. 

On April 8 an agreement was reached be- 
tween the Railway Association of Canada and 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 


ployees providing for a similar reduction in 
wages for one year, beginning May 1, 1932. 
Negotiations between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways management and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees have 
been entered into regarding a proposed ‘ten 
per cent reduction in wages for clerks, freight 
handlers, etc., on that railway system. 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MARCH, 1932 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 
was again downward, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices being slightly lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in sixty-nine cities was again lower at $7.27 
at the beginning of March, as compared with 
$7.34 for February; $9.14 for March, 1931; 
$11.67 for March, 1930; $11.23 for March, 
1929; $10.54 for March, 1922; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); and $7.68 for March, 1914. 
The decline was due chiefly to lower prices 
for salt pork, bacon, lard, milk, butter, flour, 
tea and potatoes. The price of eggs was 
considerably higher. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $17.16 at the beginning of 
March, as compared with $1725 for February; 
$19.47 for March, 1931; $21.96 for March, 
1930; $21.52 for March, 1929; $2096 for 
March, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and $14.35 for March, 1914. Fuel was slightly 
lower due to decreases in the prices of 
anthracite coal and wood. No changes were 
reported in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics based upon prices in 1926 as 100 
showed little change at 69:1 for March as 
compared with 69-2 for February; 75-1 for 
March, 1931; 91-8 for March, 1930; 95-6 for 
March, 1929; 98-3 for March, 1922; 164-3 
for March, 1920 (the peak); and 64-7 for 
March, 1914. Ninety-three prices quotations 
were lower, seventy were higher and three 
hundred and thirty-nine were unchanged. 

In the classification according to chief 
component materials two of the eight main 
groups were higher and six were lower. The 
Vegetables and Vegetable Products group 
showed a slight advance, higher prices for 
barley, flax, oats, peas, rye, bran and shorts 
more than offsetting declines in the prices of 
flour, rubber, sugar, molasses, potatoes and hay. 


The Animals and their Products group showed 
a substantial advance, the first which has 
occurred in this group since July, 1931, due 
to the higher prices for lambs, butter, cheese, 
lard and canned salmon, which more than 
offset lower prices for leather, calves, steers, 
eggs and meats. The groups which declined 
were: the Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group, mainly because of lower prices 
for raw cotton, raw silk and raw wool; the 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, due 
to lower quotations for lumber and pulp; the 
Iron and its Products group, due to declines 
in the prices of certain rolling mill products; 
the Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 
group, owing to decreased prices for 
aluminium, antimony, copper, tin, lead, silver 
and zinc; the Non-Metallic Minerals and their 
Products group, because of lower prices for 
anthracite and domestic coal; and _ the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group, due to 
declines in the prices of copper sulphate, zinc 
oxide, red lead and dyeing materials. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower, the former due to declines in the 
prices of flour, sugar, potatoes, fresh and 
cured meaits, eggs and anthracite coal, which 
more than offset advances in the prices of 
fruits, onions, carrots, fish, cheese and butter, 
and the latter due to reduced quotations for 
steers, calves, leather, raw cotton, raw silk, 
copper, tin and lumber, which more than offset 
higher prices for flax, oats, barley, bran, shorts, 
hogs and lambs. 

In the grouping according to origin raw and 
partly manufactured goods were lower, because 
of decreased prices for potatoes, steers, calves, 
fresh meats, eggs and copper. Higher prices 
for bran, shorts, rubbers, butter and cheese 
caused an advance in fully and chiefly manu- 
factured goods. In this group the prices of 
flour, sugar, leather and copper sheets declined. 
Domestic farm products, articles of forest 
origin and articles of mineral origin were 
lower. Articles of marine origin were slightly 
higher. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and_ rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of March, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quantity for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city except 
milk and bread are the average of quotations 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by a number of representative butchers and 
grocers in each. The prices of milk, bread and 
fuel and the rates for rent are reported by the 
correspondents of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Lasour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively oecupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LaBour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises or 
falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 


this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the ex- 
penditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, ete., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would belittle 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GazerTe a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tenative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, wiith 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour GazerTTs, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1920, 
quarterly from 1921 to 1930 and monthly 
since January, 1931. As stated in the above- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family 

(Continued on page 462) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF: STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 

















Quan-| (7) | (1) Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.| Feb.| Mar. 
Commodities | tity | 1900] 1905 | 1910} 1913 | 1914] 1918] 1920) 1921} 1922) 1923 | 1925 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930) 1931} 1932] 1932 








Cc. c. Cc. CG.) | Cl laKC. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. c. Cc. c. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin...| 2 lbs.| 27-2} 30:4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-0] 66-6] 74-6] 69-2) 56-6) 55-0) 55-2] 58-0] 66-6] 70-0] 72-4] 58-6] 50-4] 50-6 
Beef, shoulder.} 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6} 26-0] 29-6} 32-8) 47-6] 48-8] 43-6] 82-2) 80-2] 29-2) 32-2) 39-6) 43-6) 46-4] 84-2) 27-0] 27-4 
Veal, shoulder.} 1 “ | 10-0) 11-3] 12-8] 15-7) 17-3] 26-0) 26-3) 26-1] 19-7) 18-5] 18-4) 20-2) 22-0} 24-9) 25-7) 20-8] 15-7] 15-6 
Mutton, roast..| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2! 16-8} 19-1!) 20-9} 32-3) 33-9] 31-9] 26-6) 27-6) 28-9} 29-2) 30-1] 30-5} 31-5) 26-5) 22-1] 22-4 
Pork, leg...... 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1) 18-0} 19-5] 20-2] 34-4) 37-5] 34-9] 29-5) 26-5) 25-3] 28-6} 25-1) 28-0) 30-6] 22-9] 15-8] 15-7 
Pork, salt..... 2 “ | 21-8) 25-0! 34-4) 35-2) 36-8) 65-2] 71-6] 68-2] 52-4) 51-4] 47-8] 53-8) 50-6] 53-0} 55-4) 49-4] 34-0) 32-0 
Bacon, break- 

FAS .3 patel: 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5) 24-7) 25-9) 46-5] 52-6] 54-5} 40-5) 40-3) 34-4) 39-8] 35-8! 37-9] 40-1] 34-3] 19-3] 18-4 
Lard, pure..... 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2] 40-6] 38-4) 37-6] 68-0] 79-2) 59-4} 43-0] 45-6] 47-0] 44-6) 48-4] 44-4] 43-0] 86-8) 25-0} 23-6 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz} 25-7} 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 37-0] 58-9] 73-9) 55-0] 50-7] 52-3) 52-5) 50-9) 46-1) 51-3] 52-0] 34-0) 29-7] 32-8 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4) 28-1] 33-3] 50-5] 63-3] 50-6] 45-6) 41-9] 45-7] 44-7) 40-1) 44-7) 45-8) 27-6} 22-7| 25-7 

(ieee Se toe 6 qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0} 51-6] 53-4] 72-0] 90-6} 90-6] 76-2] 71-4] 73-2) 73-2] 73-8! 75-0) 76-8] 71-4] 61-8) 61-2 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-4] 52-0} 58-0} 61-2) 97-6}132-6]106-2| 75-0} 91-6] 72-6] 86-8} 83-2} 89-0} 83-2] 66-6) 44-6] 40-8 
Butter, cream- 

BYYir od. Bede 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 35-5) 54-3] 72-9) 63-0) 43-5) 53-5] 40-6] 48-6) 45-6] 49-0] 45-4] 37-6) 25-9) 23-7 
Cheese, old 1 “ | 16-1) 17-6] 18-5] 20-5) 21-2] 33-1!) 40-7) 39-0] 31-1]§34-3)§30-1]§30- 7) §32-31§33 - 8) §32-8]§28-2)§21-5)§21-3 

heese, new 1 “ | 14-6} 15-7) 17-5) 19-1) 19-2] 30-4] 38-2) 37-7] 28-4/§34-31§30-11§30-7)§32-3/§33 -8]§32-8}§28-2)§21-5)§21-3 
Bread :.1, 2.8%. . “ | 55-5) 58-5] 66-0) 61-5] 64-5)114-5)136-5}127-5)105-0/102-0)120-0)114-0]115-5]115-5}117-0} 96-0) 90-0} 90-0 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0} 28-0} 33-0} 32-0] 32-0} 67-0) 76-0] 66-0} 48-6/§44-0)/§62-0}§53-0}§52-0/§49-0}§51-0]§34-0)§31-0}§30-0 
Rolled Oats...}| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5} 21-0} 22-0] 21-0) 37-5} 41-5] 34-0] 27-5} 27-5) 32-0) 30-0] 31-5} 31-5} 31-5] 25-5} 23-5] 23-5 
Rige...0.00Ae . 2 “ | 10-4) 10-6] 10-4) 11-4] 11-8) 20-6] 32-0] 24-0] 19-2]§20-6]§21-6)§21-8}§21-2)§20-8)§20-4]§19-0)§17-2/$17-6 
Beans, hand- 

picked....... eS 8-6) 9-4] 10-8} 12-4] 12-0! 33-6] 23-4] 19-8] 17-2] 17-0] 16-4} 16-4] 16-6} 23-4] 19-8) 13-0} 9-2} 8-8 
Apples, evapor- 

ted 1.4.88. | nL “8 §-9} 7-7) 11-5) 12-0) 12-5) 21-3} 28-7] 22-9) 22-6} 21-0] 20-7] 20-0} 20-3] 21-2} 20-9] 18-7) 16-3) 16-5 
Prunes, med- 

jum size.....| 1 11-5) 9-6) 9-9) 11-9} 12-2] 17-1) 27-0] 21-4) 18-4] 19-2] 15-6] 15-1) 13-3] 13-7] 16-3) 12-2} 11-4) 11-4 
Sugar, granula- 

ited 5.44.88... 4 “ | 21-6) 22-0} 24-0] 23-6) 22-4) 42-4) 72-8) 50-4] 34-4) 45-6] 35-6! 33-6] 32-0} 30-0) 28-8) 25-2) 24-4) 24-4 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8 10-8} 11-0] 10-4] 20-0] 38-8] 24-0] 16-4] 21-6] 17-0] 16-0] 15-2] 14-2] 18-8} 12-2] 11-8) 11-8 
Tea, black....} 4 “ 8-2) 8-3) 8-7) 8-9) 8-6] 12-7] 16-4) 14-3!) 18-6]$15-5]§17-91$17-91$17-91§17-6)]$17-1)§14-1)§12-9)§12-7 
Tea, green..... re oe 8-7} 8-7) 8-1} 9-3) 9-1] 12-1] 16-9) 15-7) 14-7/§15-5)§17-91§17-91$17-91817-6)§17-1)§14-1)§12-9)§12-7 

offee......... Be 8-6] 8-8} 8-9) 9-4) 9-5] 10-2] 15-2] 14-4) 18-3) 13-4) 15-0} 15-4] 15-2) 15-1] 14-7) 12-9] 11-1] 11-0 
Potatoes...... pag] 24-1] 28-0} 30-3) 36-0} 40-5) 72-21140-3] 57-4) 52-0} 40-8) 50-5] 61-3] 55-4] 48-8) 83-2] 38-7] 23-9] 23-2 
Vinegar....... 6 at “7 7 “7 8 8 9 -9) 1-0} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0} 1-0) 1-0 -9; 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-68)12-66)15-98)13 -23)10-54)10-79/10-74/11-05/10-92/11-23)11-67| 9-14) 7-34) 7-27 
Cc. C. c. CG c Cc. Cc. c c c c. c c c c c. 
Starch,laundry| 4ib.} 2-9} 3-0} 3-1] 3-2) 8-1) 4-6] 4-6) 4-7] 4-1] 4-0} 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-0] 4-0} 3-9 
Coal, anthra- 

Qe. tes. Mg ton| 39-5) 45-2) 48-1] 55-0) 54-6] 71-7] 92-8]118-4]108-7/118-0/105-11105-3]102-8]102-4]101-5}101-5]101-2/100-6 
Coal, bitumin- 

GUS ...238.08. « «| 31-1) 32-3) 35-0] 38-7] 38-6! 57-9} 66-8] 86-4] 68-7] 74-6] 64-6] 64-5] 63-8] 63-2) 63-4] 62-5) 60-3] 60-3 
Wood, hard...}“ ed.| 32-5] 35-3) 38-8) 42-5) 41-9] 68-6] 77-5] 88-3] 78-7| 79-8) 77-7] 76-1] 75-4] 76-9] 76-1] 75-3] 69-6] 69-0 
Wood, soft..... “6 | 22-6) 25-5) 29-4) 30-6) 31-9] 49-4) 59-4) 65-9] 58-5) 59-4] 56-2] 56-0} 56-2) 55-7) 54-0} 54-1} 50-9) 50-5 
Goal oils: 82. . 1 gal.} 24-0) 24-5) 24-4] 23-7] 23-7] 26-3] 33-1] 38-8] 31-8] 31-4] 30-6] 31-8] 31-1} 31-0] 31-2] 30-5) 27-6) 27-6 
Fuei and $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Mshtr ye... |) 262 1-50] 1-63) 1-76) 1-91) 1-91] 2-74) 3-30] 3-98] 3-46) 3-63) 3-34] 3-34) 3-29] 3-29) 3-26] 3-24] 3-16] 3-08 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent.......... 4 mo.| 2-37) 2-89] 4-05) 4-75) 4-47] 4-56) 5-69] 6-62) 6-91] 6-96] 6-88] 6-85] 6-98] 6-96) 6-99) 7-06] 6-77) 6-77 
$ $ $ $ $ 
fi@otals. cen. |). 2.84 9-37/10-50)12- 76) 14-02/14-35)/20- 60/25 -01/23-87/20- 96) 21 -42/21- 02/21 - 29/21 -15/21-52)21-96)19-47/17-25)17-16 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61) 5-83) 6-82) 7-29) 7-46)12-61)16-24]13-75)10-83)11-12)11-12/10-96)10-85)11-17/11-68} 9-59) 7-90} 7-84 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81] 5-26) 5-81) 6-34] 6-70)11-07/14-17|12-21] 9-80) 9-73] 9-82]10-12! 9-58} 9-93)10-77| 9-08] 7-16) 7-32 
New Brunswick...... 5-38! 5-83] 6-55} 7-04) 7-36]12-61/15-80}13-40]10-78]11-01]10-98}11-08}10-86]11-00}11-49} 9-57) 7-93) 7-80 
Quebec.....:. 5-15} 5-64) 6-33) 6-87) 7-23)12-62)15-26]12-78)10-16)10-57)10-14}10-35}10-11]10-49}10-86} 8-57) 6-90} 6-81 
GQataria its if) 0.45. ah 5-01) 5-60} 6-50] 7-20] 7-60]12-72)16-03)12-99)10-39/10-71}10-47)11-12]10-97|11-16}11-62} 9-07} 7-20) 7-12 
Manitoba............ 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87) 8-28)12-07)15-90)13-18)10-41]10-27)10-43]10-42/10-56)11-14]11-60} 8-52) 6-85) 7-03 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86) 6-92) 7-86) 8-25) 8-24)12-63]15-67]13-32110-58)10-62111-09|11-35)11-04]11-62}11-84] 8-62) 7-08) 7-14 
Alberta... 205.2... i. 6-02} 6-50] 8-00} 8-33} 8-35]12-98) 15-78) 13-16]10-17]10-41)11-04}10-95}10-91]11-65)11-93] 8-65) 7-01] 6-98 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74) 8-32) 9-13) 8-91/12-95[16-95)14-21]11-47)11-50]11-95)11-79]11-91]12-23}12-71)10-24| 8-10) 7-97 





tDecember only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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Sevres reread an einem a ial 
1.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 


if 





Beef Pork Bacon 
5 433 _ 
2] a Aa ee re} 2S 3 S 
ee Ag ae S 35 G = o- _ on 
LOCALITY = 3S Oo | & S58 1) i Sys ey 5 2 
Ave ab Bid eel Yes b= al ee ei Be lag Sant 
Nn - - i PR 
e (sc |fa|Selec| @9 | s= | Ge lage] 22) 32 | 33 
S5| 85/25 /88/85! ¢8 | £2 | 88 |2ss| #8 | $2 | dé 
= ao 7) 
Eat Ph Oem be Meee Ake > s 3) B ra} ea ee] 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 25-3 | 20-4 | 18-8 | 13-7] 10-8] 15-6] 22-4] 15-7] 16-01 18-4] 22-0 37-5 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 28-2 | 23-0 | 20-9 | 16-1] 12-3] 12-8] 22-1] 19-1] 19-0] 18-2] 21-5 36-2 
1oSidabyi: Livép, so Ree 27-8 | 23-5 | 22 $83 Wis 7a ot ers 18-3 18-7 19273] B21E 33-8 
2—New Glasgow........-- 97-7 | 22-7 | 19-3 | 14-7 | 10-8 12-71. 20 20 21 16 20-3 34-4 
3-tAinbherst, 3.02. 4208 ok 95 | 20-71 17:2 | 14 11:7 if PAL AR 18 18 18 22-4 35 
4 Halifax). (0255.6 32-5 | 22-6 | 24-2 | 15-6 | 13-5 13-2] 22 18-8 16-4 18 21-6 39-7 
6—Windsor.............+.. 30 | 25 | 22-5 | 18 12-5 15 21-5 | 21-5 19-6 19°74 | 22-3 35 
6-2 Trardskir.¢ obit ad: 26-3 | 23-8 | 20-3 | 15-7 | 10-7 12 25 18 20-1 18°74 | one 39-1 
7—P.E.i.—Charlottetown.| 24. | 22-5 | 20-7 | 15 1S (AbD. Ree hE 20 15-6} 20 21 37-5 
New Brunswick (average)...| 30-9 | 22-7 | 20-5 | 16-7 | 12-5 15-4 21-3 19-5 19-5 16-9 20-6 37-7 
$+Moncton. ! >... 1... des 29-4 | 22-4 | 20-4 | 14-4 | 12-7 16 24-2 17-5 15-7 | A714 17-1 37-8 
9-88: John. )): oe ey 31-4 | 21-6 | 20-6 | 16-2 | 12 15-7} 98 18 19-2 16-6 | 21-8 39-4 
10—Fredericton............ Ce eo Sheen 20-5 | 13-5 14-5] 20 20 23-1 18-8 | 22-1 36 
11—Bathurst............... ST hat Ti 20264 018'5 | 18-71. [4 18 22-5} 20 15 21-3 37-5 
Quebee (average)............ 21-4] 18-3] 18-4| 11-8] 8-2] 411-5] 22-2] 13-3] 14-9] 19-4] 22.3 38-2 
12 —-Quebec..0 2.405 she 25-5 | 22. | 19 15-2] 9-4 14-1 21-8 13-8 14-9 21-2 22-8 34-8 
13—Three Rivers........... 20-2 | 18-4 | 17-6 | 12 8-7 12-7 19 13-6 17-S4)!, 22-641, 2788 41-2 
14—Sherbrooke............ wS95 WB Ups. O24 14-4 | 11-2 11:7} 21 14-6 17-4 18-5) 21-5 40-7 
15—Sorel..... pte asecweccvees 17-5 | 19 17-5 9 6 9-5 20 12 14 20 25 37-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 15-9 | 15 15-3] 9:9] 6-7 14-6 22-2 3 12-5 19-8 24-1 37-3 
17—St. John’s. ............. 29-7 1619-3.) 21.» }.11-7)} «8 14:3} 25 14 12-3} 18-3] 20 40 
18—Thetford Mines......... 15 13 15 10 6 ese SB G08! eld, 17-4 20 22 35 
19—Montreal............... 26-8 | 21-4 | 23-4 | 11-7] 9-3 9-6] 23-6 14-2 13-2 17-5 19-1 39-4 
20 Halbiess, 2008. Rahs 20-6 | 17-41 18-6 | 12-2} 8-2 8-8 22-2 13-2 14-7 17-4 19 38-2 
Ontario (average)....... 25-6 | 20-6 | 18-8 | 13-8 | 11-1 17-2] 23-0] 15-5| 15-6] 17-0] 20-4 35-9 
21—Ottawa......sseeeeees 27-2 | 20-8] 19-9] 13-9] 8-9] 14-2] 23-8] 14-5] 14-2] 16-8] 20 31:5 
22—Brockville............. BRT eS S| 91-7 118-3} 919-3) S PTs a 15 13-3] 18-1] 22-7 37-5 
23—Kingston...... seeeeeees 24-8 | 20-1] 21-1 | 14-3] 9-6] 13-6] 93-1] 14-7] 13-6] 14-6] 18-2 35-9 
24—Belleville.............. 90-7 | 17-6 | 17-2 | 12-6 8.9 16-8 93 14-5 13-6 20-4 94-4 36-5 
25—Peterborough.......... 93-8 | 19-5 | 17-4 | 13-4 | 11-2 17-1 22-8 15-5 19-3 15-3 18-3 34-3 
26—Oshawa...........00.65 25 6 | 20 16-4 | 12-1 | 11-4 17-8] 25 15 15-3 15-3 | 20-4 33-6 
27—Orillia. ......... 000000 92-2'| 17-2 | 17:2 | 13-8 | 12-7 19-2 25 16-8 16-2 15-9 19-4 33-9 
28—Toronto...........++.65 97:7 | 21-7 | 20-1 | 13°7 | 18 16-2 22-2 15-2 14-7 18-3 22-5 38-7 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 28-2} 23 | 24-5116-9]10-6| 20-1] 29-7] 45 16:7 17-1] 20 35 
30—St. Catharines..........| 96.7 | 21-2 | 20-1 | 14-8] 10-2} 15-8] 922-71) 14-5] 13-3 15-2] 17-9 35-3 
31—Hamilton.............. 26-3 | 21-8 | 20-9 | 15-2 | 12-7] 18 21-7 | 14*5-} 20 16-5] 19-3 34-7 
32—Brantford.,............ 25-4 | 20-5] 18-6 | 14-1] 9-9 16:8 |... 22. J. 15-4 14-7] 16 19-3 33-4 
83—Galt........... esse eee 27 4) 21-5 .| 21-2 | 16 13-4 20-2] 26 19 15 17-6 | 20-2 35-4 
34—Guelph..........0.5006- 24-4] 19-8117 | 13-4] 12-2| 17 25 12:8] 16-5] 15:4] 20-4 34-1 
35—Kitchener.............. 24-2 | 20-2 | 17-2 | 13-8] 11 17-31) | 97 14:2] 15 15-5] 18-8 35-8 
36—Woodstock............. 96-3 | 22-3 | 17-8114 | 12-3} 16-2] 20 15 12-5] 16-9} 19-5 34-7 
37—Stratford...........+-.. 24-2 | 19 16-8 | 13 10-8 18-3] 23-3 13-2 12 15-4 18-3 36-1 
38—London.........+....+- 26-3 | 21:1] 18-5 | 13-5] 10-1] 16-3] 22-9] 15-8] 15-4] 16-5] 20-5 38-5 
39—St. Thomas..........-. 25 | 20:6] 17-3] 14 | 10-8] 15-8} 93-31 18-41 15 15-6] 18-2 34-5 
40—Chatham.............. 24-2 | 19-4 | 16-8] 13-4] 9-3] 17-9] 21 15+4 |< -793-9. 02 113-8 1/.. 17-3 34-8 
41—Windsor..........+++.++ 93-1] 18-5 | 18-7] 12-8 | 10-7] 16-6] 92-5| 14-1] 13 14-5 | 18-1 36-6 
42—Sarnia..........eeeeeees 25-7 | 20-7 | 18-7 | 14-2 | 13-2 | 20 20 16 17-2 16-5} 20-2 36-4 
43—Owen Sound...........- 24-5 | 19-5116 | 12 10-5] 20 20 15-7 14 16-5 19-4 36-5 
44—North Bay.........-.--| 39 | 93-5 | 20 | 14-5 | 10 ted sae 16 15-8} 18-9] 22-4 38-6 
eAthena st teeeeeeeeeeee ee es=2| 208 1° 14-3)4-10' | [ce ee ae 20 17-6] 17-6] 20-3 35 
EI he beset eeeeeseneees 26-5 | 19-8] 16-5 | 12-6 | 11-7| 45 18 1755 | 17-4) 21-1] 24-7 37-3 
pHi cmenrrar pes eo insane ie 29-3 | 24 22:5 | 16 15-5 1 ial ae 18-3 18-2 21-5 24-5 40-8 
ret ae go: aFle.......- 25-1} 20-9] 18-91 14 | 10-3] 17-7] 93-21 16 18-9} 19-5] 22-8 39-5 
ial i ee ea erion 117-8 18 44 1 vA ee Tee ae 16 20 19-6 | 22-6 27-7 
iE dis Me nctipemn oe 95 | 18-7 | 17-7 | 12-5] 10-8] 17-2] 20 14:2] 16-6] 18-1] 22 35 
ve Win (average).......... 24-1 | 18-2] 17-8 | 12-2] 9-8 13-0 21-5 14-1 12-1 17-9 22-5 34-3 
SRE Mal Sean Bs 6 6 sone eae 25-2 | 18-7 | 18-2 | 11-8 | 10-1 12-4 21-7 14-2 14-2 19-4 25 34-5 
Migr apimaabanicriadivssid ee 22-9 | 17-6 | 17-3 | 12-5 | 9-5 13-6 21-3 14 10 16-3 20 34-1 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 94.3 | 18-8 | 16-7 | 11-8 | 8-5 14-2 20-6 13-5 12-2 21-9 25-9 37-7 
§3-— Regina. .;«.«0isjs vaems = gate 24-1] 18-2] 17-4 | 11-2 | 9-2 13-3 91-1 13-3 11:5 19-9 25-4 37-9 
54—Prince Albert.......... 2% |20 | 15 | 12 8 15 20 15 15 26-7 | 30 38-3 
55—Saskatoon.........+++0+ 20-2] 16-8] 15-8] 11-5] 8-4] 13-6] 18-7] 11-4] 10 20-5 | 23-6 37-5 
56—Moose Jaw.......++. -o-1 27-7] 20 | 18-5 | 12-5] 8-5] 15 19 1484 1.4. .1. 20-4 | 24-6 36-9 
Alberta (average)............ 21-5 | 17-3 | 16-3] 11-9] 9-3] 13-9] 19-4] 13-1] 13-2] 19-2] 22-9 38-7 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 25 20 20 14 11 15 20 Toc BARS ILA 22-1 26-7 42 
58—Drumbheller............ 18 15 15 A | eT 12 18 12-5 12-5 15-9 17-7 37-4 
59—Edmonton............. 21 17-3] 16-9 | 11-1] 8-7 15-1 21-4 12-4 14-2 19-7] 23-8 36-7 
60—Calgary.........se000. 92-7] 17-7 | 15-2] 11-2| 9-5| 13-8] 18-8] 12 12-8| 20 24-5 36-6 
61—Lethbridge.......... seetal 16-5 | 14-5 | 11 8 13-7 19 18-5 feT 20 14 18-5 21-8 40-8 
British Columbia (average).| 26-8 | 22-0 | 19-1] 14-0] 12-8| 17-9] 25-0] 16-6] 19:6] 21-1] 26-2 43-4 
$2-Fornie.6. is. |. oe 95 | 21 19 13-5 | 9-5 14-5] 29-5 13:5 16 18 24 38-3 
63-Nelson<,../.:. case 97-2 | 20-5 | 18 13-5 | 10-5 17-7 [99 16 92-5 18-4 | 25-6 41-4 
64—Tratlen.....nacstheen es Ee PS 16-7 | 12-7 | 15 15-5 | 25 Te con 9 21 26 43-7 
65—New Westminster...... 97 122 | 20-2} 14-6 | 11-9 16:9.) 5 21:7) 4B ep. Suh) Woo gute 6 45 
66—Vancouver........ seco] 28-8 | 22-8 | 20-5 | 14 14-4 19-7] 25-5 15-9} 20-6] 22-1] 926-2 45 
67—Victoria....... sate Sok PDIAIA 22827011969 fl 1geHopos 19-4] 24-8 16-3 15-1 19-1] 23-4 43-9 
68—Nanaimo........... .-o-] 28-2 | 23-9 | 19-5 | 15-2] 16-2] 99 27-5 rE aN ee es 24-8 | 30-3 46-2 
69—Prince Rupert..........] 25-2! 21-7 | 20 15-1 | 12-1 17-2] 24 19-3} 22-90] 93-1] 26:8 43-3 


a Price for single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1932 
































Fish Eggs Butter 
re) ; 8 <= a 3 ; 
=| = a a oO on. oS 4 en a a Q 
a. aS ~ te) - ao we) m a 
sg | os] 8 | § = jae 3] oe | 32. (62. 32 [38 | 28 
oe. (ie a ile. lees nk a8 aes | -2os i lane a 
$65 /a5G| ba | &8 as [pede] 82 | BSS /2-88) 25 | Bac] Se 
don | San oy Gy, Sy Ae iw rj @ Son iGobw rae Peg, Ea 
aaa) 5ke| 38 | a8 ef |°es) BS | ge lszes] 28 | FES) sh 
ty =p a a &  |O- 4 & O S a 5 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
24-8 11-8 32-8 25-7 10-2 20-4 28°7 
Se. 8k | BE SF 29-0 13-1 35-7 29-4 16-7 20-1 27-0 
Leehhe cd | Beet 11-1 43-4 Ble fae Lag fee ee 20-3, | 1 
SiMe aia aH estore: <> ali ciaeboid co At Merete oie OU an Ria he pn Meee S| -§ 12-5 34 29-5 10-12 23 26-7 | 2 
otters 4) Sees Ged “1 13-8 34-5 28-7 9 25-1 28-7 | 3 
POS Pee | Pa | 6 13-3 37 3 29 a 12-5 17-5 26-4 | 4 
Bete hs 3 4 aes «A Beds. a. Ll ee aes “2 13-4 SOAS | Mee 3. ie 10 24-7 28-71 5 
Sostde dn TRE ed 5 14-3 32-2 28-2 la 9 25 26:4 | 6 
PF ae cea) Oeveicks che tf vets cho A ie, eae | ee 3 Bible | (ae nee 22-8 la 8-5 21 25-5.) 7 
EGA. hsb DIRE ee 3° 5S 12-9 33-0 24-0 10-6 23°6 26-0 
BEN heb eS ae 2 12-2 35-7 29 11 25-1 25-4 | 8 
BPs ote: dU MDS wilche 4 | tees aed -9 10-2 85-7 25 a 1i-5 22-7 20-21 9 
nis < eee $A eae ae “4 14 33°5 29 10 24-7 26-4 110 
tA A eS Ge ie POLE TMB S27 eee, oo! 15 ee, 25 10 22 eae Meet BB 
GMA ote SU BSR 6 si0 Be tse] BES. LR ed 12-9 33-4 26-2 9-3 29-6 20°9 
PFs iahosel Sutetee sis 2] Coates ote tA ee ale A] Sete clea) Ewe aed 12-8 35-8 25-2 |b 12 20 23°38 112 
PRPs shoot; cuctetets vis 2] GRRE waco a) DIA rsd dletetaevocote 14-5 33-3 26-7 1b 10 Ser, 24-3 113 
Es. hove] uvetehe ngs C| aafdne epee 31 anes coca Mr derete a 12-5 a2 0 26:3 ja 9-1 20 23-2 114 
es CORY RE PEs Oa Ue a Ae Ug UA AN oe | =. 9 a 12-6 30-3 24 7 20 24-2 115 
BTU rc: ces Oe We, Qe) A MW Pt = AR 12-4 31-1 PIC IN lle samy 20 24-6 116 
S APeRM ois: 2 FIORE sho 4 SS 6, te 1 Gets ote a] eae 12-2 81-2 27-5 1b 8 20 22-6 117 
soMebehe stood et the rele al eee a cofedlic A hes raltela | emer GI Geren Lad 15 29-7 25-2 10 20 24-3 118 
Mae ake A iiatitehe, voted | MOB aos ea] Me ots 2] ete cater 11-5 39-8 29-7 10-11 23-7 25-7 119 
AGS aha Meas ate 2] Seater ote 2] Ges ols, a] eeeae eon 12-7 36-8 26-1 |b 10 20-7 22-7 {20 
11-5 30-6 25-1 10-0 20-4 23-1 
Gobash seal ob al Goes) Made So ee 10-4 36 28-7 10 23 23-9 {21 
As eee 12-8 DURA, | OUR 8 18 21-2 |22 
11-7 28-1 24-3 8 18-2 25-2 123 
POM ste al aistebe oiels S] Memes oie J) agit cts OL eee < ete 11-7 27-3 24-3 8 23-3 23 24 
Cie cima tetehe sore CMe Me es wk c] Gee cick eee cae 12-7 25-9 21-7 9 18-1 21-9 125 
Was. © ole A iditele eas 5 | Aten ok S| Serthde abs a lover ates abies 12 30-9 27-5 10 20 23-3 126 
HM cals a hte sce | VME Ot} Be see eh Ree, 6 he el, 12-8 24-5 21-6 10 20-6 28-2 127 
Bo. i A Sees STR oe ees 11-6 34-1 26-5 10 19-2 23-7 {28 
aateeatel se afte Med aed Maree sada | Met Rtke io lerd PA ee ee 11 30-8 25 11 a eee 24-1 |29 
10:9 29-9 20 fl 22-5 23-5 |30 
eG wallets ss ANS ae cc's 3] Meda ok a laeanee wn 11:5 31 25-1 10 19-7 23-6 131 
Sot. | ees ke TSS a 10-6 28-5 23-4 9 Agee. ee 21-7 |32 
bao Rese ie eM (ee ae 11-1 29 22-7 10 19-5 23-8 133 
ek CREST He on SC Renan (OP, Meare S| Pa. Serer eg DE = 2 | 11-3 29-5 24-2 10 19-3 22-9 134 
Fd eae US aks EC ee Sl 10-5 29-1 22-5 9 19-2 22-8 {35 
Ec dichee | Bioko BICOCR | I ee] a 9 me A We Yai - cute 10-4 26 20 8 21 22 36 
Ae Hohn 5 a Awe SOM 10-7 27-4 23-4 8 20 21-5 137 
Scena love | Mittens Siac A1 s Otes ood] Memeo lke | Mewes < Gus 11-6 29-5 24-5 a 20-5 22-3 138 
FeBae cs 2s eee oar 11-9 27-1 23-5 10 22-6 23-6 139 
eh: ee aed en. See 9-6 24-7 19 9 20-7 23-1 |40 
RU CREROICIES [os a SIO le CORA (ECR OE a Py ae 10-9 33-3 27-8 11 St sees 23-5 
AONE EA IO GEL eeece SAL «clave oA | ee ee 11-6 26-8 Dare 10 22 22-7 |42 
RIS ePe crak RUMP RRN Sn) is) etre cies At ets Seaacevend | Sete. o A 10-2 25-5 21 10 18 21-4 
12-7 35-7 30 11 22 23 
12-3 37-2 28-5 hie eee 23-9 {45 
12-2 37-4 30 12 20 23-6 
13-2 ja 42-7 30-9 13° 310 eee 23-1 
11-8 37-3 31-7 11 21-5 24-1 
11-9 31-8 25-7 11-1 20 23-9 
11-5 33-7 28-3 11-1 20 23-8 
10-3 38-1 25-0 10-0 16-4 22-0 
10-2 38-6 25-5 10 18 22-5 
10-4 37:5 24-4 10 14-7 21-4 
10-4 39-2 23°5 10-0 16-1 21-0 
10-7 87-5 23-7 10 15-7 23 
10 38-3 20 10 17-5 20 
9-8 45 28 10 16-2 20-6 
11 35-8 22-2 10 15 20-4 
10-7 36-1 28-1 10-0 17-6 23°8 
11 35 26-4 11 18 25 
11-1 30 23-7 10 16-7 35 
h dich 10-4 39°6 29-5 10 17-5 22-7 
Ase 2 cuban 10-2 37-5 26-8 9 16-6 23°7 
See et A 20» 5 0) tS ood Poe ve 11 38-5 34-3 10 16 22-6 
BOR sca oe 12-1 30-8 24-3 12-0 22°94 26-2 
RS eae | 12-7 36-4 oT 12-5 ee 24-2 
SEA ipa 12-9 32-5 25 14:3 20 25-6 
ee che ree ook 11-5 81-2 22-7 gre: 20 20-9 
Be tele sal a. ce ee 10-4 29 24-7 8.3 1 ames 25-5 
Dette hfe LOS OR Te ola ae 10-9 29 24-5 8-3 ae 26-4 
a Bee gh ey 10-7 28 24-6 12-5 23-9 28 
£ EIS AERSIEON EPG ert DEORE R Ch RAPIRESIRDY of eter, ce 3 Int seated 13-1 26-3 21-5 12-5 25 29-7 
14-2 34-2 24-7 14-3 25 29-6 





Ce ee ee oe co ce fo a ee ary 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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Canned Vegetables 







































2 od ca 
ia a Nr a he . g 
8 rs A O59 . 2 5. a ni 
ae We a ee sa | 34 | g 
Locality a5 i = Setees| = as | 8g ; 38 
4a, = 5 4.4 2 gS =e) eS a Eos od 
SE [= "a DQ ° He = O65 Cy ee @ae 8 a oS 2 ~ @ 
o— +2 ns) “3 a eka) as ont SS) Q 6 
os a mae qo oO oh ha] o8 as oa a. 
a3 | $281 38 |8e8| 38) 88 | 2 | 88] 8S | 8 
ie) aa m fa 6c a H BH Ay i) 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
minion (average).............0.+. 21-3 6-0a} 15-1 3-0 4-74 8-8 11-2 10-4 10-4 10-9 
Nova Stet taverns) SAE nioteh cu ehae.s © 4 21-2 6-7 14-7 3:6 4-9 8-6 13-3 16-7 16-2 10-7 
SV AHEY Siete hep eetise Mice eer: = 21 = |5-3-7:3 15-6 3:5 4-5 7-9 13-4 10-1 9-9 9-8 
2—New Glasgow......-..-.seeeee- 20 = (|6-7-7-3 14-5 3-5 4-8 7:8 13-2 12 9-8 12 
B—Amberst. 2... ss ce nns pee maps os 19-7 6-7 14-4 3-6 4-8 9. 12-7 10 9-9 10 
ATT ALIIAX aes oot eo eau eitialb elias cree 20-5 6-7 14-5 3-4 5 9-2 13 10-5 10-3 10-4 
Be WINGSOP sets. cinss eee nee eae 23-4 |6-7-7-3 13-8 3:8 5:2 8-5 14-3 11-5 11-5 11-5 
GS EPUrOs peas. chamicn cession 9. 22-6 6-7 15-5 3-7 5 9-2 13-3 10-3 9-9 10-3 
7—P.E Bg ny on Me ieee 20 6-7 16-5 3:3 5 10 14-2 12-5 11-6 12-4 
New Brunswick (average)...........| 20-1 7:0 14-6 3-5 4-9 8-4 12-1 10-1 $-9 9-9 
Se VONCtON ads orgasms cem os anes s 19-9 |6-7-7:3 14-2 3-5 4-8 9- 14 10:3 9-9 9-9 
Oa SE IOUN a. o-t svc isole oe ere creirelsisi= 19-8 7°3 15 3-4 4-7 8-5 10-5 9-7 9-5 9-7 
10—Fredericton,.........6.2seeeee- 20-6 |6-7-7-3 14 3:6 4-9 7-9 14 10-2 10-1 10 
11 Bathirstse.. cecwen scrap cena salad: = 6-7 15 3:5 5 8 10 10 10 10 
Quebec (average)........-.-.eeeeeees 18-5 » 5-0 13-9 3-1 4-9 8-0 11-6 9-6 $-6 $-9 
12—-OuebeG. oc. 6a san cee weieee sis 22 6-7 14-3 3-6 5-1 9-4 11-6 son 9-2 9-6 
18—Three Rivers.........+.seeeeees 19-1 | 44-7 14-1 3:2 5 7-6 10-8 9-5 10-2 10:3 
14—Sherbrooke..........s.eseee-e- 19-7 5 12-8 3 5:2 7-9 11-9 9-1 9-7 10-6 
1G —OTEL. «ova o's bs ooees soe aeitipae «+ 17 5-5-2 14-6 2-6 4- 7 9-6 8-2 9-8 9:5 
16—St. Hyacinthe..............06-- 17 3:3 13-5 2-5 5:5 8:5 12-3 9-3 9-6 9-7 
$7—Sb. Sonn A. os) ss ee cee ae ace ses 16:3 |4-7-5-3 14-3 3-1 5 8: 10-7 8-8 9-3 10 
18—Thetford Mines.............-.+. 19-5 4:3 13-3 3-2 5:3 6-4 Li 8-8 9-7 10 
19—Montreal............s02ecesees- 20-4 | 6-6-7 14-3 3-4 4-7 9°3 11 9-4 9-8 9-9 
DOR Ue esis teu suet s soe alee 15-5 | 4-7-6 13-7 3-6 4-5 7-5 10-2 8-5 8-7 9-2 
Ontaric (average)............eee2eee- 20-9 5:5 14.7 28 4-5 9-6 11-8 9-7 9-7 10-1 
Di OUAWA ee. hee ee rae ee eee 23-2 |5-3-7-3 15-7 3°6 5:3 9-9 10-8 9:3 9-6 10-2 
22—Brockville............. eS olectaretol 15-9 |4-5-5-1 12-5 3-1 3-9 10-9 11-4 10-5 10-8 10-8 
23—Kingston.............0 wee sis 19-2 5-3 14-4 3+2 4-8 9-4 12-4 8-6 8-8 8-9 
24—Bellevillo,...3...2...cccercacs 20-1 4 14-8 2-4 4-6 9-3 11-4 9-6 9-8 10-6 
25—Peterborough...........ss.0-+: 18-6 4-7 13-6 2-7 4-1 8-8 10-9 8-8 8-9 9-5 
Sh BDEWE on. bees es cob ee sae ss « 22-2 |4-7-6-°7 15 2-5 4-5 9-7 11-5 9:7 9-4 9-4 
Piha OW LL Vos aetige eine dr Gays Ce nine 21-2 | 46 15 2-6 4-3 9-2 11-6 9-7 9-6 9-4 
DSN OLONLO.e as hats spiem clowpeteree eral @ 23-4 |6-7-7-3 15-1 3 4-6 9-3 11-3 9-8 9-8 9-9 
20—Niagara Falls..........s0ceee: 25-3 6-7 | 16-2 2-8 4-4 9-4] 13-3 9-8 9-8). 11.1 
30—St. Catharines................+- 18-4 4-7 14 2°8 4-3 10 11-9 9-1 9-5 9-7 
Sl—HlamiltOny.. <3... sense donnie 5 0% 23+8 15-3-6-7 15-3 2-6 4-1 10-1 11-4 9-6 9-7 10-1 
PR Prrantiord ici) .ccegeceb ee gees ox 20-4] 46-7 | 14-2 2-5 4-2 9-8 | 10-8 9-3 Q-4 9-4 
SR CP teh SAAR gio thee Aico 25-3 6 15-7 2-6 4-5 10 12-3 9-8 9-7 10-7 
BI — Guelph wn viet oie eee cckitesete.s + 21-8 |4-7-5-3 14-4 2-5 4-6 10 it 10 9-9 10-2 
SO—Witchener....5...5..cce te cscs) 22-4 6 14-1 2°6 4-4 9-6 11:6 9-9 9-4 10-9 
86—Woodstock...........seeeceees 20 4-5-3 13-7 2-1 4.7 10:3 10 9-7 9-7 9-7 
Bl ET AULOL Gens. she «ce lemebntee s+ 21-2 | 4-7-6 15-2 2°3 4-7 9-7 10-7 10 9-6 9-5 
SS ONGON: se obs seine calcein sate es « 20-6 |4-7-5-3 15-5 2-4 4-2 9-6 10-9 10 9-9 10-1 
S0—St. LHOMAS..... 2%. .cpe see eo 19-8 |4-7-5-3 15-4 2-5 4-4 10 12-1 9-9 10-1 10-7 
AQ—CShathamr. 2.5 ..00%.5 ssf s.sutarole ss 21 4-7 14-7 2-5 4. 9-9 12-6 10-8 10-1 11-2 
41—Windsor 2), 0.35 «0 seme nelegee aes « 18-6 |6-7-7-3 14-3 2-3 3°8 9-2 12-6 8-9 8-9 10-2 
AD—DArNiGs. Bs oot e ese teaislee moetee ale 20-7 6:7 15 2-3 4-4 9-3 12 10-6 iB) 11-7 
43—Owen Sound.........s.seseeeee: 18-5 | 5-3-6 14 2-4 4-3 9-4 12-6 9-9 10-6 10-9 
44—North Bay... itt chee Sesto + 21-8 5:3 14-2 3°6 5-2 10:5 12-6 9-9 9-8 9-9 
45-“Sudbury,; iss). steered SE 128] 658-7) © 14-5 3-4 5s 76) 15-2 9-741 - 0D 10-1 
46—Goballt; Wo ...)0 sjectote as sts aelete a] 2) 20-4 6 13-7 a | ee, ee 8-7 13-1 10:3 9-8 10-8 
47—Timmins.......... SBnd so onocade 21 6 14 3:7 4-5 9-4 12-8 10-2 10-1 10-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............006- 19-9] 45:3] 15-3 3-5 4-51] 10-2] 12-2 9-8 9 9-9 
49—Port Arthur..........s00.s00--- 20-6 5:3 15 3. 4-5 9 10-5 9 8-6 8-8 
50—Fort William... .........6.220-0. 20-4 5-3 15-7 2-9 5-3 8-7 10-1 9-5 9-5 9-3 
Manitoba (average)..........0.s.008: 23°0 5-9 16-3 3-0 4-7 §-4 410-4 41-9 11-5 13-1 
51—Winnipeg........6.csccerececcs 24-6 | 5-6-6 15 2-9 4-7 8-9 9-6 10-3 11-3 13-3 
§2—Brandon........ 0. s0ccseecseee- 21-3 |5-6-6-2 17-5 3 4-6 9-8 Thiel 11-6 11-6 12-8 
Saskatchewari (average) .,.o.5.20a 00+ < 23-0 6-2 16-2 2-9 4-6 10-0 11:3 13-3 12-3 12-4 
B3——Reginas i. 5.6. inetiseicte cemees< « 23-3 | 5-6-7 17-5 3-1 5. 11-8 11-2 12-2 12-2 12-2 
54—Prince Albert..........eseeeee: 25 OOM irate ote 2-8 4s 8-5 12-6 13-1 13 13-7 
55—Saskatoon..........eecceeeccee: 21-4 6-7 15 2-9 4-3 10-2 10-8 11-5 11-7 11-6 
56—Moose Jaw.....ccescceccsscees: 22-3 6-7 16 2-7 5 9-4 10-4 12-3 12-1 12-1 
Alberta (average)..........ecccceeee: gah 6-1 14-9 2.8 4-6 8-0 9-8 12-6 12-4 12-9 
57—Medicine Hat.........0s.sse0: 24-4 |5-7-6-3 14 3° 4-5 7-5 9-9 12-2 12-2 13-5 
58—Drumbbeller..........-.+eeeeee: 21:8 5-4 16-5 2-8 4 To 9-3 12.2 12-3 13-5 
59—Edmonton......cseseeeeecees: 20-3 6-7b] 14-4 2-7 4-4 Vines 8-7 11-7 11-3 11-9 
60—Calgary wi... 00 teccecdswencesss 25:4 | 5-6-7 14-5 2-8 57 8.6 10-3 12 12-7 13-3 
61—Lethbridge..........-..e.s+0+: 23+7 6-7 15 2-9 4-5 9.3 10-8 11-7 12-1 12-3 
British Columbia (average).......... 24-3 7:3 17-6 3-2 5-1 6-5 Y-5 12-6 12-3 12-7 
62—Fernie..... 0c cereeceasersccees 23-7 7-1 15 3-1 4-8 8 8-5 12-6 12-7 13-1 
25:5 8-3 17-5 3°2 4-8 7:9 9-2 13-3 16-1 15:5 
21-5 6:3 14 3-2 4-7 5-5 7-1 11 ll 11-7 
24 6-2-7 20:7 3-2 4-8 6:3 6-3 11-9 11-6 12-1 
23-4 6-2-7 19-6 3°2 5-1 6:7 71 10:8 11-3 11-5 
23-5 7-5 19-3 8-2 5-8 5-7 6:2 10:8 11-5 10-9 
28 7-5-8 20 3-1 5:6 7-1 9-5 12-1 12-1 13-4 
25 8-3 15 3°4 5: 5- 6:2 13-1 12-1 13-4 


a Chain stores, etc., se!l bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b Some small bakers selling 20-oz. loaf at 5c., 6c. and 7c., or 20 for $1.00 
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Potatoes Apples my 
g 2 Rau ige foe TS - ~ a 
= ~ ri S 4 bs = — p> 
-e | &s 2 id tee 2 ; Bes a 6 r 
- i : td go i oo 4 os 8 a ys | ~p 
> qd OD .: a on Oo oO & a ky om au od! os r) © oe ~ a, 
HO, >2 2 oD a eo Ho Q a> oe 22 aH Ss ae 
Soe) 2 Ok OS PEP Seer ea. 8 bees! eee) og fm ee locales Bo 
oe] ad S a Pe 5.00 Oo | 26.5 S mG. Bim gm= ai 
S60 26 5 fe Zo oH a eC ay fa gq 2 we aay qo 
oo8 gah oO o 2B pa EH @ soN 3 Fy Re an So om 
fa o) Ay Ay fy ca Ay (G 6) = 6) > a @) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
4-4 4-4 695 15-8 20-5 16-5 11-4 17:3 17-0 59-5 21-9 52-2 40-6 | 
4-6 4-7 164 16-5 19-7 15-2 11-8 16-8 15-8 59-8 21-5 53-5 40-1 
4-1 4-5 791 fe a ae 12-5 11-7 17-7 15-3 hae te ee 20°60 ee Sees I 
4-4 4-6 826 eg) | Oe Se ey ie 11-8 17-1 14-9 65 31 55 37 
4:5 4-6 775 pS ae hele 19 10-9 14-8 15 50 20-8 Fe a hcl OR 
4-5 4-7 703 17-8 20-7 15 12 17 18-6 59 Se Pen ree 39 
5 4-7 17 AT Ah CR PIR a CI Vie the 12-3 16-7 PR ip ek i be PT Ee Cent 45 
5 5 719 15 18-7 14-3 11-8 17-2 15-5 65 21-4 53 39-3 
4-5 5-5 60 10-5 15 20 12-5 14-7 AR TN lec dh Saw ae ia ial as oe 42 
3-9 4.3 601 13-7 26-3 13-3 11-7 15-5 ee Behe wre on 19-1 Sy gh wh teeta | 
4-4 4-5 623 | 14-6] 28-3] 13 11 TDG | oy, LOT pied ginbae oe « 22-2 BED eh ee a. [ 
3-8 4 58 13-1 22-5 13 12-5 15-2 15-2 55 17-5 COR eteteeeinpee | 
4-4 4-8 60 12°9 28-1 13-9 13-2 16-1 7 1. ost ee 17-6 55 39-3 i) 
3 les ial. SY Poth, 0s lhe lo 10 15 a ge a) EA dR a Fe Mi Sa 00025 oh dete bn | 
4-3 5-l 683 15-1 22:2 14-1 11-5 17-6 15-8 62. 21-9 50-0 39-4 i 
4 5-1 658 15-4 21-5 15-4 12-6 19 16-2 72: 22-7 59-5 38-9 | 
4-7 5-6 551 14-3 25 14-2 13-2 18-2 15-7 68- rT oh lire eat hari 42-9 i 
3-5 5-2 666 {Seco eae 13-8 11-2 18-8 17 62- 21-6 45 38-9 I 
4-5 6-4 617 Bog hrckeh: way 13 11-2 15-7 Se aad eee te Dy hi eS et eh oh 41-7 Hi 
5 4-8 659 13-6 16-1 13-7 11-7 16-8 14-8 55 19 45 37-7 1] 
4-5 4:3 7 So agi Maa 12-2 8-9 16 P02 dou. bce oe Hh ble iad ee 37-7 iF 
3-5 4-7 TT : Lag Mee NOOR 15 11-3 19-2 14-5 55 SR Garret ar, 42 ' 
4-5 4-7 744 15-3 26-7 13-6 11-7 18-4 a Rap ee one 22-8 50-5 37-4 if) 
4-1 4-8 763 17-1 51-5 16 11-5 16-3 SE ila tome tte pipe Sale £8 37-8 14 
4-0 4.0 592 13-6 19-9 16-4 11-6 17-3 17-3 58-5 21-2 52-8 37:3 Fi 
4:5 4-8 833 17-2 24-9 13-3 12-4 17-4 18 65 21-5 53-2 37-4 iif 
4-2 4-4 633 | 15 > el ey dee Boe | | ROA bie Leet wes suse oe > 19 60 41 ll 
4-2 4-7 715 14 27-5 12-7 12 17-3 bo lan tce 18-1 60 37-9 
4-3 4-6 617 14 PT GON nee 12-1 16 16-7 65 19-9 54 36-4 
3-5 3-8 466 10 bled Ned ie ie 10-9 16-8 17 56-3 21 52-4 34-7 Wi 
4 3-9 479 10 oH Sel ie eb 12-2 17-7 18 59-5 23-7 62 37-2 i 
4 4.9 491 10 | Soaps nie ee ae 11-7 17-3 el 25 57 37 t| 
5-1 4.4 445 10 oo tee 12 16-6 16-9 69 20 57-7 36-2 
4-3 4-1 543 12 $6.50 ct ee 10 19 bed 60 22-5 55 37-7 
4-4 4 549 11 fee hl wg pa 11-6 18-7 17-6 63-5 18-9 46-2 36-8 
4:9 4-2 481 12 pe i isin cae Ai 12-2 17-2 16 60 20-6 50 38-5 
3-7 2-8 507 10 Hesalek ae 11-7 17-2 E0°3 1 we. hon 20-3 50 35-9 
3-8 3-7 475 10 Lis es eae 12-7 16-8 ha 1 allt, davay toe 19-8 55 34-7 
4 3-7 491 il 1039-be a e 11-2 17-4 eee nets Geis 18-6 57 36-6 
4 3-1 459 10 3" pee gee 11-8 15-9 16-9 48 20-6 60 35-4 
3-1 4-1 55 10 19 5ele eee 12-5 16-7 ie ip ede Regros ie hha abit Ales 36 
3-8 ou 449 il By aes 12-4 18-1 17-4 46-6 24-1 56-5 37-6 
3-7 3-2 537 13 Pa ee Bae 10-7 15-7 15-6 hice koenen 3 mE iN te a et degde 35 
3-4 3 60 13 1125 bec 11-7 17 17-4 53 DU Loca oe 37-1 
2-7 2-5 501 10 TORS S he aarti 11-3 16-6 ae toh dew tae: 20-6 47 35-1 
3 2.7 655 ?? CB Ghee: 10-6 17 16-4 47 DEG ee. 37-4 
4-8 3-3 50 11 13.302 en 11-4 16-5 WEE ah ehoRO Find bay A ela ire Me 34.4 
3-6 3-7 386 9 bE ai Es >. tee 10-7 16-8 16-6 50 22-6 50 36 
4-5 4-3 775 19 25 20 11-7 18-2 18-2 66-5 91-7 50 41-5 
4-1 4.8 747 16 30 17-5 12.9 17-8 20-6 62 21-6 57-5 38-6 
4-7 5 704 19 30 20 13 17-8 16-2 59-8 21 41-7 40-3 
4:5 4-9 985 25 32-4 16-2 12-7 18 18-2 68-7 23-3 52-4 41-3 
2-8 4.9 643 15 27 Golo wae 12-2 19-2 19-6 64 91.7 45-5 39-3 
3-8 4-8 78 19 29-3 16-7 11-9 17-4 18-2 53-3 22 45-6 38-7 
3-9 4.8 753 16 20 15 11-4 17-6 19 52-1 92 45 38-3 
4-8 4-6 572 19°30 Se a ee 12-1 19-8 18-0 54-6 22-8 45-3 41.4 
4.8 4.8 53 3-320. 2. oe 18 11-7 19-5 17-7 51-8 23 45-5 40 
4-7 4.4 613 Takule a5 ce ee 12-4 20 18-3 57-3 22-6 45 49.8 
4-6 5-3 808 th Me Bee 19-2 11-4 20-1 19-5 57-8 23-6 49-3 46-6 
5 4-8 868 gs tanya 22-5 10 20-7 20 56-3 25 53 45 
4.5 6 75 6 eee 20. 11 22-4 19-8 63-2 25-6 49 50 
4-4 5-3 715 14-050 2 ee 15-1 11-3 18-3 18-9 54-1 23 46-4 45-9 
4-5 5-2 897 19 th coe ee 13-3 19-1 19-2 57-6 20-8 48-6 45-6 
5-9 4-4 706 18-3. tL ae 16-6 10-8 19-7 18-2 58-2 22.7 52-7 48.4 
5-7 4-4 -687 a)” oo See 22-3 12°5 20-8 19-6 65-8 93-8 58-3 49.3 
5-1 4-6 -95 91.7 ea Fae 14-4 9-9 18-9 18-5 55 29-5 50 50 
5 4-1 404 1178. ed 16-5 11-2 18-8 17-6 58-3 21-7 49-6 48-3 
5-3 4.5 -891 pare OS el 15 8-9 19-5 17-1 59-3 21-6 51-8 47-1 
4 4.5 -60 is, oe ee 15 11-5 20-7 18-2 52-5 93.7 53-7 48-7 
5-8 4-4] 1-063 ai. fee 20-1 10-4 18-§ 16-6 63-2 23-4 54-2 46-2 
6-6 4.2] 1-094 95. oh. ee 17°7 13-3 18-6 18-6 70 25 61-2 48-7 
6-6 5-9] 1-28 49-5 |. camo 20 10-6 19-6 16-9 66-5 25-7 53-3 50-8 
5-5 4 1-08 25° eee 20 10 19 17-7 62-5 93-5 50 46 
5-4 4-1 816 T7s6;h: dee 92-5 9-8 17-8 15-4 54-3 24-1 49-2 44-3 
5-2 3-9 877 S1°U.e a koe 17 9-8 17-5 14-9 57-6 21-4 52-3 41-8 
5-4 4-1 998 40” ab. a ee 20 9-4 18-2 14-9 59-9 20:7 47-8 43-1 
6-9 4-5 917 93 OT. aca ae ees 10-3 18-2 17 69-8 24 65 48-3 
5 4-7 | 1.44 EH Al Mini 23-3 9-5 19-5 17-7 65 22-5 54-4 46-7 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
Sugar aS, : = 
: be & % FA e 2 . - A 
s 4 2 : 3 =a mt > = 
a || sald a) eo) et eee) S| Seah Bes! (Bs 1) eee a 
Locality ee leurs ple) [eer tea: | 2 £2 | 3 5 Se§ : 
3 ; % be = oan 8S q ~~ 
aa | tases [Ree oe | Pall Set es Pay oe 58 
SBSS|\BSc] o= | BH | gee} a Rat; nS g= rh = S 
ZU=| OU “8 mw |OaH ne ee ae ot ok ag qt 
BASISS5/ 58) Sa/S58) se |ea} BH | G2 | sR] se 3 
at Oe ee H IO > 7) Ay 6) 73) R < 
cents | cents | cents | cents} cents| cents | cents} cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-1 5-9 | 44-0 | 50-9 | 25-5 15-2 2-9 47-6 52-3 41-8 3-3 16-096 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-2 | 5-9 | 46-4 | 50-4 | 26-2 11-9 | 3-38 43-8 37-1 12-6 5-7 16-000 
A—Sy Ane Vhs} + 0.0us10, 55 5-9} 5-8 | 46-3 | 47-9 | 26-7 14-6) | jSzdulleae ae ee lee: oer 12-8 DRA Td hak eee ate 
2—New Glasgow........ 6 5-6 | 45-7 | 50-5 | 24-7 12 Fh a ie ak Rt 31-3 13-7 Gc Falcds demure s 
8—Ambherst.........0.+- 5-8] 6 48-7 | 53-5 | 26 11 3-1 45 36-7 11-7 DieGa lesa. ae ccs 
A— TIAN AX So. <c.0.00a10, soley 5-9 | 5-6] 41-2 | 44 25-7 12-2 | 3-5 wee io ae a ae 12-2 5-7 16-00 
5—Windsor.........+-.-- 6-2 | 5-9} 48-3 | 51-7 | 28-2 10 3-5 45 45 12-7 Lard eae, Cae ei 
Oe PULO: hss pee eee 7-1} 6-5 | 48-2 | 54-8 | 25-7 11-8 | 3-1 45 35-3 12-7 5 ype de ae tee eae 
7—P.H.I. Charlottetown} 6 5-5 | 53-7 | 41-6 | 26-5 15 3-1 44 40 14-2 6 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-1] 5-7 | 45-7 | 50-7 | 26-2 13-2 | 2-9 50-0 38-4 11-9 5-5 16-250 
8—Moncton............. 6-2 5-9 | 40-7 | 60 26-3 12-2 3-1 55 38-7 13-7 5-5 |15-50-16-00¢ 
O—St JOHN... ceisc.sescloars 6 5-5 | 48-3 | 43-6 | 23 12:2 | 12-7 50 38-3 12-2 5 15-25 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-2} 5-9 | 48 48-4 | 25-4 11-5 | 2-9 45 36-7 11-7 5-4 17-00 
HH Bathurst. co oes:sieetsexe 6 Hcl a sale acl eae earn 30 1% OOr lee. ae ee 40 10 6 17-00 
Quebec (average).......... 5-6] §-4| 45-6 | 51-6 | 25-0 13-5 | 2-8 49-5 53-8 10-7 5-0 15-664 
A2—Quebee.o.5.. oss ss 1.5). 5-7 5-5 | 49-5 | 56-8 | 25-5 15-9 3 50-6 56-7 11 5-2 15-50 
13—Three Rivers........- 6 5-6 | 49-3 | 52-4 | 25-7 14-1 2-6 50 50 11 5 15-50 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-5 | 5-5 | 39-5 | 50-6] 24-1 13-9 | 2-9 48-9 52-5 11-1 4-7 115-85-16-10 
15 Sorel ches. +> vcnck PBS TERE 5-4} 44 50 26-2 10 2-2 45 60 10 5 14-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-6 5-3 | 50-6 | 50-3 | 25-2 13 3-9 51-2 56-7 10-6 5 15-00 
7=—Sbs JON Sid... «:0,00,0.0fs0s- esl ij 44-5 | 55 26 13-3 2 53-3 55 10 5 14-50 
18—T hetford Mines....... 5-9 | 5-4} 43-7 | 51-1 | 23-7 12-8} 3-1 44 46-7 11-7 5-2 |17-50-18-00 
19—Montreal............. 5-4 5-3 | 47-5 | 55-4 | 24-1 15-1 2-7 53-6 53-1 10-1 4-9 16-25 
QO = PRolics= a «.. oarcieinrelovess 5-5 5-3 | 41-8 | 42-5 | 24-8 13-4 3 49 53-7 10-6 5-4 16-00 
Ontario (average).......... 6-2 | 6-0 | 46-0 | 55-6 | 24-7 13:9 | 2-7 45-5 53-8 10-8 5:3 15-938 
21—Ottawa.........e006. 5-9 5-6 | 49-4 | 55-2 | 25-1 13-9 2-6 56-5 57-8 11 5-4 |16-00-16-50 
22—Brockville........... 6-1] 5-6] 48-2 | 54-7 | 22 1430 | 2-7 41-2 57-5 jl 5-4 15-00 
28—Kingston..........-.. 5-6 5-3 | 42-1 | 49-2 | 24-7 12-9 2-6 49-3 47-1 11 5-7 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 6-2 5-9 | 55 47 25-6 13-6 2°09 49-4 56-7 11-2 5 16-00 
25—Peterborough........ 5-8 5-4 | 45-8 | 50 23°7 14-7 2-8 44-3 50-6 10:3 5-2 jc ies: 
26—Oshawa.....--..-eee- 6 5-9 | 45-8 | 69-8 | 24-7 12-8 2-9 51-7 50-8 11-3 5-4 15-50 
M—Orilia.* ..cevs ess sbex 6-3 6-1] 51 56-5 | 24-5 14-3 2:7 48-3 50 10-8 5:3 16-50 
28—Toronto..........+.4- 5-9 5-9 | 48-5 | 52-9 | 24-2 11-7 2:7 45-6 51-2 10 .6-1 114-25-14-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 45-8 5-4] 46 59-3 | 23-7 13-3 2°8 50 60 10-8 5-6 13-25¢ 
30—St. Catharines........ 6 6 45-9 | 55-7 | 23-9 13-5 2-7 43-1 48-3 10-9 5-5 14-50¢ 
31—Hamilton............ Bed 5-7 | 45-1 | 64 25-2 11-7 2-6 41-7 54-3 9-6 5-3 15-50 
32—Brantford...........- 6 5-8 | 45-2 | 55 24-4 12-8 2-7 44.4 60 10-1 5-8 14-50 
BS eA ee th Gi Reticta, « 'cs ate sey eiarecele ete 6-1 6-1 | 47-1 | 52-4 | 22-8 13-6 2-5 52-8 60-8 10-1 6-2 15-50 
Bie CSUCID IN. s1<.omielsis cielo ogs 6 6 47-6 | 55 24-2 12-7 2:8 42-6 47-5 10 5-5 15-50 
35—Kitchener............ 6-2 6-2 | 36-3 | 56-3 | 23-7 13-4 2-6 39-5 45-8 10-2 4-4 |15-00-15-50 
26—Woodstock........... 6-4 5:8 | 42-3 | 53 25 13 2-9 39 OZ 11 5-1 15-75 
Bie tra tONGes sas ee ace ote 5-8 5-6 | 46-4 | 51-1 | 25-3 13-5 2-8 43-1 47 10-6 Dal 16-60 
OB WONGOMNN.. «cs ss ce tecere 6-2 6-1 | 50-7 | 54-7 | 25-5 14-1 2-7 46-4 55 10 5-1 16-00 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6:3 6-2 | 48-5 | 56-9 | 25-1 13-7 2-6 47-5 69 11-6 5-7 16-00 
40—Chatham............ 6-2 5-7 | 45-8 | 51-7 | 24-8 13-7 2-3 44.3 60 10:8 3 16-00 
41—Windsor.............. 5-8 5-6 | 38 48-2 | 22 13-8 2°5 46 53-3 9-4 5 16-00g 
42—Sarnia.}..... «ashes 6-4 6-3 | 49 57-6 | 24 13-8 3-1 3 60 10-2 5-2 16-50 
48—Owen Sound.......... 6-2 6 50 59-3 | 24-7 12-7 2-5 41-4 55 10-2 5 15-00-15-50 
44—North Bay........... 6-7 6-5 | 55-7 | 64 26-3 15-5 2-6 54 60 12-8 6 18-00 
45—Sudbury............. 6-7 6-5 | 43 60 26 18-1 2407) BS VALS. datas Pert Ae ate e 5 17-25-17-50 
A6— Cobalt. suicsminsy-sreenier 6-9 6-3 | 48-5 | 55-3 | 25-7 15:5 2-6 41-7 45 12 4-8 18-50 
47—Timmins............. 7 6-6 | 44-6 | 52-7 | 26-3 15-4 2-9 40-5 43 132% 5-1 18-75 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-5 6-3 } 40-5 | 54-3 | 24-5 14-2 2-7 49 53-7 12-2 5 15-50 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-5 6 38-3 | 58-3 | 26-1 16-7 2:6 45 56-7 11-8 5-2 117-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 6-5 6:2 | 89-8 | 58-3 | 26-2 14.2 2-7 45 60 10 5 16-75-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........| 6-8 6-8 | 40-2 | 46-2 | 26-2 14-3 3-0 49-8 67:5 12-8 7:2 20-500 
51—Winnipeg............. 6-6 | 6:6] 41-1 | 49-6] 25-9 13°57 113 51-2 60 13-5 7:8 19-50 
52—BranGon.. « occ eens os 6 ons 7 6-9 | 39-2 | 42-8 | 26-4 15 3 48-3 55 12 6-6 21-50 
saskatchewan (average)...| 6-5 | 6-2 | 38-5 | 47-2 | 26-3 20:0 | 3-4 49-3 55-0 14-3 Gueal cna tenet mes 
58—Regina.) 2... .60.0..05 6 6-3 | 46-3 | 43 25 18-3a] 3-7 50° Pes eee 14-5 1ist5) | Pile Bessie at 
54—Prince Albert........ 6-8 6-2 | 36-3 | 49-8 | 29-7 21a 3-6 54 60 15 6 
55—Saskatoon........... 6:4 6-4 | 35-7 | 48-3 | 25-4 20-7al 2-9 44-9 50 15 Dia ec ee a ets « 
56— Moose Jaw...........- 6:6 6 35-7 | 47-6 | 25 20 al 3-4 50 55 5 Cd NOs Ws eg We Bes te 
Alberta (average)......... 6-3 | 6-2 | 37-7 | 48-6 | 26-8 17-1] 3-4 45-1 | 57-4 14-3 RR TOUy | bas b ata Sees 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6-7 6-6 | 36-1 | 44-3 | 27-6 PUN ese 52-5 60 12-7 5-4 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 6-5 62351) 35 40-5 | 27 20 al 3-6 43 60 15 ‘OE hi ic 2 GR aoe 
59—Edmonton........... 6-2 6-1 | 38-8 | 45-3 | 26-2 16 al 3-2 42-5 51-2 13-9 STOUR © Maa can 
60—Calvarya. .occ.cosbee 6-1 6-2 | 39-2 | 43-7 | 25-9 14-6a} 3-4 47-5 58-3 15 6-6 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-2 6 39-5 | 44-2 | 27-5 15 a] 3-5 40 57-5 14-7 AE Ha aes ee ee ese 
British Columbia (average)| 5-9 | 5-6 | 38-8 | 41-4 | 26-6 22-1) 3-3 54-5 56-7 12:3 Dror Se clown: aes 
62—Fernies.. ..celce de ct « 7-6 6-7 | 43 46-2 | 26-7 17-d5a} 321 (pqcs) 60 13-7 ISScAt td ales Abinto ee 
683—Nelson.............. 6 5-9 | 40 46-4 | 28-6 PA ea! 57-5 60-8 - 13-3 Ocal fo bas ae ae 
ETE a) | a a ee 5-9 D200 oD 40 23-5 25aal Soe Gato EL ee 11 Ln Pe hd eee es 
65—New Westminster....] 5:3 5-1} 388-1 | 86-9 | 26-8 19-2a} 2-8 55 60 12-4 AcOFl eee ea Ses 
66—Vancouver........... pee 5 38-1 | 37-8 | 25-4 21-5a} 3-6 50 54-3 10-9 Oso mt adie Se. Bel 
67 Victoria... .o0 ..<0.b ok 6-1 5-7 | 37-8 | 36-7 | 26-4 21-9a} 2-9 47-2 55 11-8 Oe al ee as cae Re 
68—Nanaimo...........-- 5-7 5-5 | 43 44 27-5 22. al 13-6 61-6 50 12-6 “Otay Heads B Atte Bae 
69—Prince Rupert........! 5-7 5-4! 35-6! 43-5 ' 28-2 25 al 3-4 OS Aas oe 12-5 Googe. bet ee 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher price than in bulk. 


- Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, but so 


c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted 
p Mining company houses $29, others 


me at $35. 
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Wood . Rent 
: i ag 
3 : S lea : 
8 ag ai 3 mo |S Six-roomed 
g i ah 2 we Sa oy oa 3 ay Cinrogned house see 
re) bs ao a bo >ayD 52 = »4| house with | incomplete 
A 8 a S¢ 32 8 8 8 $4 8 Se 9 t2 | {modern con-| modern 
B. a Sh 3 Bs ae {he EB nu 2 |3'L| veniences, con- 
£2 “a oS a2 a 5a S28. mba S 12] per month | veniences, 
ea) oO ss ss a D = 0 Is per month 
& $ $ $ 5 $ $ Or ji¢. $ $ 
9-646 12-369 11-033 13-348 8-080 9-890 8-003) 27-6/10-1 27-095 19-246 
8-863 11-917 8-500 10-167 5-900 7-400 5-600) 30-2/10-6 24-333 16-333 
7:00- 7-25 | 9-20- 9-60 6-00 POTD Gilet Sept he Ce aes Sno ae RR Se 30-3 |10 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
7-25- 7-35 11-00 6-00 10-00 5-00 8-00 5-00 | 30-5 |10 20-00 |10-00-12-00 | 2 
8-00- 9-00 12-50 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 | 28-8 | 9-7}/15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
9-00-11-00 12-60 13-00 14-00 6-50 7-00 6:50 | 31-5 | 9-8]30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 | 4 
10-00-12-00 13-50 10-00 11-00 6-00 7-00 6-50 | 30 10 25-00 20-00 | 5 
8-00-10-50 12-50 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 5:00 | 30 10-2|20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 12-75 9-00 10-50 7-00 8-25 8-25c} 29 10-5}21-00-26-00 {11-00-18-00 | 7 
10-719 13-333 8-875 * . ie 5-250 7:250 7:00 | 28-5 | 9-9 25-750 19-250 
10.50-12.00g 13 -00g 8-00g 6-00¢g 7-00g g 29-6¢ | 9-7}/25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-12-25 |13-00-14-00 |13.00-16. 00 14- 00-17. . 6:00-8:00 | 7-50-10-00 | 8-00- 9-00 | 28-7 |10 20-00-35 -00}18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-50 6-00 7: APO ets Ac chert ois 4-80- 6-40c| 27-6 | 9-9 25-00 18-00 |10 
TOPO sae asian nye 7-00 9-00 4-00 COON: Reece Sate siare 28 10 18-00 15-00 |11 
9-264 12-422 12-063 12-370 §-021 9-7 8-037] 26-1 | 9-7 23-056 14-813 
: 10-00 11-00 14-667c 14-667c]12.00-13.33/312.00-13.333 9-00c} 23-2 | 9-9]27-00-35-00 }............ 12 
9-00 12-00 15-00 16-00c 12-00 14-00c 7-00 | 28-7 {10 |20-00-27-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
9-00 12-00 8-00 Bits ie 8-00 pat 26-4 | 9-4]20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
Oe ee drat 8-50 7:50 6-0 25 10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
7°25— 7-50 12-50 |12.00-14.667) 13.333- 16 0c 9.333- 10. bere 13 -333c}7-00-10- 67e 24-5 110 118-00-24-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
9-00 12-00 11-00 12. 9-00 10-00 9-00c} 25 9-6|23-00-33-00 }15-00-23-00 {17 
11-00 LE SOOR canes G200Ch ae eae 3-75¢ 3:00c} 26-6 | 9-7}10-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 |18 
10-00 |12-25-12-50 |15.00-16.00]16- 00-18-00 10-00 }11-00-12-00 |12-00-16-00c} 29-4 | 9-5]20-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 Ji9 
9-00 13-50 |10.00-11.00]11-00-12-00 6-00 7-00 7-50c} 26-2 | 9-4/22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
16-315 11-568 11-961 14-963 9-013 11-202 9-$90) 26-0 | 9-6 28-107 20-367 
9-25 |12-50-13-50 11-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 | 25 9-4125-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
9-25 DLS OO) We oariectes ce US 00} Agee eo PETOUCheeme ce ok w « 26-7 | 9 |20-00-22-00 }14-00-18-00 |22 
7-50- 8-00 |12-50-13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 |14-00-15-00c] 27-7 | 9-5]18-00-25-00 |15-00.20-00 123 
10-00 11-50 11-00 12-00 | 9.00-10.00] 9-00—10-00 8-00 | 26 9-7\25-00-80-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
9-00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 10-00 |}. 11-00 6-00 7-00 6-00 | 25 8-8/20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
10-00 11-00 14-00 15-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 | 25 9-7}20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
9-75 13-00 10-00 11-50 8-00 9-50 7-72c| 26 9-8)22-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |27 
10-50 11-00 14-00 18-00 11-00 13-00 11-00 | 27-5 | 9-5/25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |28 
£ g g g a oS g zg 23-5 | 9-4/25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 129 
g g g g g g g 22°82! 9-6/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 {30 
9-00 10-50 16-00 17-00 13-00 13-50 13-00 | 26 9-8}25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |31 
11-75 LOOM eae ets. 3 LOO" | ae Poe 13-00 8-348c}] 24-8 | 9-8/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 132 
9-00 |10-50-12-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00¢} 23-2 }10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 133 
10-00 |10-00-12-00 14-00 15-50 10-00 TIC OOMAR ONE «5 sjaels 24-5 | 9-8125-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 134 
10-00 |11-00-12-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 1: SOLO eRe cP 25-2 | 9-8/28-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 135 
10-00-12-00 |10-00-12-00 12-00 15-00¢ 9-00 | 9-00-10-50c]............ 22 8-3|27-00-30-00 |20-00-24-00 |36 
10-00-12-00 |11-50-12-00 16-00 TS ii00) Wis eee We cae 14-00 17-00 | 23 9-6}30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |3 
10-00-11-50 }10-00-11-50 |.......... LS°00C) saree co ee 12-00¢ 10-50c} 23-6 | 9-8]30-00-40-00 |17-00-30-00 138 
12-005) 10" 25-12-00". 202.00 LGA00C) . eae ate Se oe ek ere 12-00c} 23-2 | 9-8120-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 {39 
10-00 | 9-00-10-50 |.......... Ti 00ciR a. os: 14-00c] 7-50-10-50c} 22-6 | 9-7}22-00-28-00 |20-00-22-00 140 
850g 11-50¢ g c. & g 18-00 g e & g 14-00 jc & g 10-00 | 25 g| 9-5/30-00-45-00 |25-00-30-00 |41 
9-00 12:50 | -omphewes «sc PAS IU Bay ccc Aiea | a5 cael | (ee as Daa 26-6 |10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |42 
8-00 10-00 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 | 23-8 | 9-5}20-00-28-00 |14-00-22-00 |43 
ASEOO A) ANG... teens 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 31-7 | 9-8/30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
9-00-14-00 1S 008 |) Syaseriaes 15 00C| Se ae: 12-00c 12-75c| 31-2 10 n 25-00 |45 
Apna’ etal caute ccc: eee 12-00 13-50 12-00 | 9-00-12-00c]............] 34-2 110 22-00 14-00 146 
16-000} 14550-15001 ies... 2 Ae. 5:00-6:00 | 7-50- 9-00c]............ 35 9-7 p 20-00-30-00 |47 
8-00-1100 9-50 8-00 12-00 6-00 9-75 6-00c | 26-4 | 9-2/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-50-13-00 |10-00-13-00 6:75 8-00c 6-25 CONE Oe ae 26-1 |10 |22-50-85-00 |15-00-22-50 {49 
9-00-12-50 12-50 6-50 7°50 6-00 HOO Joke ates. 27 9-7|22-50-35-00 }15-00-22-50 [50 
10-375 TASS)... sel. ces on 7: 250 8-375 7-500). ..... 10-0 31-250 21-250 
12 -00G TS S015 2500]. kta... eke oe ee 4-50-7-00 | 5-50- 8-50 6-00c);. . 10 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 51 
6-b0-11 -D0hi14°00-16-75 |). 550. ees ek 8-00-9-50 | 9-00-10-50 9-00 | 27-8 J10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 152 
8-844 Pri) mots wre (ners cts. 7-333 10-313 11-167) 29-1 |10-4 32-500 21-250 
975-12 25h) 1400-16-20]. soc... fede s ceeded. 10.00-10.50/11-00-12-00 |11-00-13-00 | 28-3 ]10 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 153 
8-00-10-00h TOO. |i kechaed . Aelers Sees 3:25-5-25 | 4-75- 6-75 |............ 29-5 |11-7/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 [54 
7°50- 9-00h TSO lis dg cee bios 2 | Sed Nea eee: 7-50 | 8-00-12-00 8-50 | 29-5 |10 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 155 
5-25- 9-00h ASQ FT. Sage Sore oO. eee ome ane] eee i cee 14-00¢ 13-00c} 29 10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 [56 
G- Odin Peed: sera. tehe. bent bide aoe eee 6-000 7-000 4-167) 28-8 |10-5 29-063 20-250 
g g g Zg g g g 33-3g]10 |25- ae 50 |18- ay 00 157 
CrOO Ae tok Meike SS cae s A... [aN See yten ae ee) Sd 4-50 | 30 12-5 58 
ei 0 A ee ena Pe rere y | 6-00 SOOT Secs ee se 29-4 |10-6/25- 00-35- 00 |20- 00-25: 00 {59 
7-50- 8-00h|f & g 10-00 g g 6-00¢g 6-00g 4-00g] 20 g}10 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |60 
AUB TOs. aes. PE oes Se ke SO, SN, ee Oe 4-00 | 27-5 | 9-4 30-00 18-00 |61 
9-791 E2440) 5 asin adits ee Aes Be 9-300 9-428 4-950) 32-8 |11-8 26-563 20-250 
te TINY 5 grate <a cis tip ahe.ad4id. do «RSM Ac oe 12-00 16-00¢ 4-20c] 38-7 |13-7 20-00 18-00 |62 
9-50-11-50 ISTO soanten; eee 9-00-10.00i}11-00-13-00i DMOZ0E ts hess 13-9}22-00-31-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
9-00-10-50 T3350" | ost « Sucdecbsychveeeleintc aren 8-50 |10-00-10-50 | 6-00- 6-50 |...... 10 |32-00-38-00 }22-00-28-00 164 
9-75-10-75 0 A a neItans ipa har arie maak imusiaenctaises 5-75 4-50 | 29-9 |11-9)18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
9-50-10-50 LESBO) 2c ubeieie us Se eee. Hee ae 7-00 4-50 | 29 10-9 27-50 24-00 166 
9-75-10-75 9500 1 a sceudteaye th teats deaneaaiiiees Bove ak 6-50 8-421¢ 4-772c| 32 11-7|/20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
FeRAM Ton tutis cach aa tele kad eo «Peas eee nee oe BU, fetes ele iereuh «x 34 11-2]22-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |68 
TR iatg SO uWAs wish! kisser cake. IMME EEL. . cM 8.00-12-00i' 9-00-13-00i 4-80c! 33-3 '10-7|30-00-40-00 '20-00-80-00 169 
OO 


d. Lower price for petroleum coke. f Petroleum coke. g Natural gas used extensively. h Lignite. i Including birch 
$40-$60. r Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s Delivered from mines. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 





Commodities 





*All commodities..........-0000% 502 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 


ie 
1 Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar. Reb. ar 


Com 
raetittee 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1925 | 1926] 1927] 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932] 1932 


ef ef ef fl | ff | J | | Se | 


64-0|127-4|155-9]110-0} 97-3]102-6]101-3] 97-3] 97-7] 95-6] 91-8] 75-1] 69-2] 69-1 


I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1/127-9|167-0}103-5| 86-2)100-6} 99-9} 96-0) 97-9] 88-5) 84-9) 58-6] 56-4! 56-7 
II. Animals and their Products 74 70-9) 127-1)145-1)109-6} 96-0)/100-3}103-7/100-9]/107-1}110-0)106-1) 80-7) 62-4) 63-5 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
ET OCUCUS tye Saves clot oS eskae 60 58-21157-11176-5} 96-0}101-7/112-5)103-1) 93-0} 93-3) 92-8] 85-8] 74-9] 71-6) 71-5 
TV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Dak was Wns dant dina ue 44 63-9] 89-1)154-4/129-4)106-3)101-6)100-4) 98-5} 98-8} 94-9] 91-8] 82-9] 74-8] 74-4 
V. Iron and its Products....... 39 68-9) 156-9) 168-4) 128-0) 104-6) 104-5}100-6| 97-5] 94-1] 93-5] 92-5] 87-8] 87-0) 86-3 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 98-4) 141-9/135-5) 97-0) 97-3)103-9)103-1] 94-5) 90-2)107-1} 93-1] 68-6] 63-1) 60-3 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
‘Products. 4. 42.050 eoc ee 73 =} 56-8} 82-3)112-21116-6)107-0|/100-3]101-7| 98-7] 93-0] 92-7] 93-3] 86-9] 87-2] 86-2 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
NCLB. ahaa eee one eee 73 | 63-4/118-7) 141-5) 117-0}105-4) 99-6] 99-9] 99-2) 96-1] 95-0} 94-1) 87-9] 84-2] 83-3 
Classified according to purpose— ’ 
Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9)107-0)140-0)108-0) 95-1) 97-2)101-9| 95-8] 96-1] 94-6] 93-3] 79-3] 73-1] 72-9 
Foods, beverages and to- 
bacco Woe h user si wastele itis alate 116 61-8)}119-4)151-0}105-4} 90-2) 97-7/102-3] 98-8}100-2] 98-8]100-2| 76-2] 63-1] 63-8 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 88 62-2) 91-4) 126-31111-4)/101-4| 96-5)101-7) 93-8} 93-5] 91-8} 88-7] 81-4] 79-7| 78-9 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4) 131-5) 163-1) 112-8) 99-1)104-9]100-7} 97-8} 99-0} 96-1] 89-5) 69-3) 66-4] 65-9 
Producers’ Equipment...... 22 55-1) 80-4/108-6)113-8/ 104-1] 99-2)103-3/106-1} 95-7] 94-1] 96-2] 90-6} 91-1] 90-8 
Producers’ Materials....... 829 69-1) 188-3)170-4) 112-6} 98-2) 105-5/100-4} 96-9] 99-4] 96-3] 88-8] 66-9] 63-7] 63-1 
Building and construction 
meterials.'i4: com once one 97 67-0) 100-9) 144-0} 122-8) 108-7|102-91101-4) 96-2] 96-0}100-6] 96-1] 83-9] 79-4] 79-1 
Manufacturers’ materials. 232 69-5} 147-2) 176-6)/110-2} 95-8) 106-2)100-2] 97-0|100-1| 95-4] 87-2) 63-2] 60-2] 59-6 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
UASTOHIOME criss cam oe meee 167 58-2) 131-3]169-5) 103-4) 89-1)102-3/100-8] 95-7] 96-9} 88-1] 83-1] 59-4] 56-9] 56-9 
So PATITIVVAL wy. aras cats arta © 90 70-4) 129-9) 146-6)109-6} 95-5]100-6}104-2]101-9]105-2/107-01103-0| 80-2] 62-9] 63-8 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 62-6] 132-9)161-6) 102-8] 86-7|100-4]/101-0| 99-6)107-1| 98-0} 91-1] 59-3] 52-1] 51-7 
IES NEATING! ha sdcec oe tae nae res 16 64-4/111-1/111-7) 91-6} 91-9) 98-3] 97-3] 98-2] 94-21105-4] 97-4] 76-7] 70-3] 71-1 
PMROH Orest. octhe ss cnc retee 52 63-9} 89-1)154-4)129-4/106-3]101-6]100-4| 98-3] 98-7] 94-7] 91-6] 82-8] 74-9] 74-5 
TV. Minbyal <0. 0 fo ort 183 | 67-0|111-3/131-4]117-6}105-8]101-6/101-4| 97-0} 91-8] 93-5} 91-2| 82-7] 82-6] 81-3 
All raw (or partly manufactured) 232 | 63-8)120-7)155-7/107-5} 94-8/100-8/101-7| 98-4]101-4| 96-6] 89-8] 64-41 58-5] 57-5 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
VO) ee ee ts ihe saan ties ares ae 276 | 64-8)127-6/156-8) 116-7] 100-5) 108-8/101-5| 97-0] 95-7] 93-2] 91-3] 77-8! 71-2] 71-9 
*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 
(Continued from page 454) 1924, 105-1; 1925, 101-7; 1926, 100-0; 1927, 


consumption, and in the fuel and hight groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers of 
electric light rates were 1900, 141-4, 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 118-4; 1912, 109-1; 

_ 1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84:6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64:7; 1931, 64-1; 1932, 63-8. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1931. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption on the basis of 
figures in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1923, 108-3; 


99.0; 1928, 97.1; 1929, 94.6; 1930, 92.3. 


The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1918, 
100; 1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 
100-7; 1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 
1921, 143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 
134-6; 1925, 181-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9; 
1928, 128-5; 1929, 128-0: 1930, 127-6. Natural 
gas, 1918, 100; 1914, 107-0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 
112°5; 1917, 113-9: 1918, 114-0; 1919, 116-1; 
1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 1922, 163-2; 1923, 
163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 179-3; 1926, 172-4; 
1927, 166:9; 1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1; 1930, 
158-8. For the years 1900 to 1913 two index 
numbers of gas costs calculated for the Cost 
of Living Inquiry in 1914-15, have been 
averaged and converted to the base of 1913 
as 100, as follows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 
1902, 125-8; 1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 
120-1; 1906, 107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 
1909, 105-7; 1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 
106-6; 1913, 100-0. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1918 TO 1932* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 





ue 
~~ Food | and | Rent | Cloth-| Sun- All 

ight ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914.... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.... 1i1 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917.... 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918.... 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919....] 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920....} 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921.... 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921.... 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921.... 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. ,1921.... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922.... 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922.... 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922.... 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922.... 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1928.... 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923.... 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923.... 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923.... 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.... 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.... 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925.... 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925.... 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.... 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926.... 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926.... 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1026.... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.... 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927.:.. 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.... 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927.... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928.... 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928.... 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928.... 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 iy) 166 158 
Mar. 1929.... 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929.... 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929.... 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929.... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Mar. 1930....}] 159 157 158 155 166 159 
June 1930.... 151 156 160 155 166 157 
Sept. 1930.... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Dec. 1930....] 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Jan. 19381.... 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Feb. 1931.... 129 156 160 142 164 146 
Mar. 1931.... 124 156 160 141 164 145 
April 1931.... 121 155 160 137 164 142 
May 1931.... 116 154 158 137 164 140 
June 1931 111 153 158 137 164 138 
July 1931 110 154 158 131 163 137 
Aug. i931 112 153 158 131 163 138 
Sept. 1931 109 151 158 127 163 136 
Oct. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Nov. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Jan. 1932 105 152 158 123 163 133 
Feb. 1932 100 151 158 123 163 132 
Mar. 1932 99 151 158 123 163 131 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices showed little change during the 
month, sirloin steak averaging 25-3 cents per 
pound as compared with 25-2 cents in 
February, and shoulder roast averaging 13:7 
cents per pound in March as compared with 
13-5 cents in February. These prices compare 
with 29-3 cents per pound for sirloin steak 
in March, 1931, and 17:1 cents for shoulder 
roast. Mutton was up from an average price 
of 22-1 cents per pound in February to 22:4 
cents in March. Pork prices were steady, 
fresh leg roast averaging 15:7 cents per pound 
anid salt pork 16 cents per pound. These prices 
compare with 22-9 cents per pound for fresh 
pork in March, 1931, and 24-7 cents per pound 
for salt. Prices in the Prairie Provinces and 
in Quebec were considerably lower than in 
other provinces. Breakfast bacon averaged 
22 cents per pound in March, as compared 
with 22-8 cents in February and 38-7 cents 
in March, 1931. Lard was down from an 
average price of 12:5 cents per pound in 
February to 11-8 cents in March, decreases 
occurring in most localities. 

Egg prices were substantially higher in the 
western provinces while declines occurred in 
most localities in the Maritime Provinces. 
The average price for fresh was 32-8 cents 
per dozen in March, as compared with 29-7 
cents in February, and for cooking 25-7 cents 
per dozen in March and 22-7 cents in 
February. Mulk was again slightly lower at 
an average price of 10-2 cents per quart. 
Reductions were reported from Sorel, Strat-~ 
ford, Kingston, London and Calgary. Butter 
prices were lower in most localities, dairy 
averaging 20-4 cents per pound in March as 
compared with 22:3 cents in February and 
33°3 cents in March, 1931, and creamery 
averaging 23-7 cents per pound in March, 
25:9 cents in February and 37-6 cents in 
March, 1931. 

Bread was unchanged at an average price 
of 6 cents per pound. Canned vegetables 
were again shightly lower, tomatoes averaging 
10:4 cents per tin, peas 10-4 cents per tin, 
and corn 10:9 cents per tin. These prices 
compare with 13-7 cents for tomatoes in 1981, 
12-4 cents for peas and 14-4 cents for corn. 
Beans were down in the average from 4:6 
cents per pound in February to 4:4 cents in 
March. Potatoes were again slightly lower at 
an average price of 69-5 cents per ninety 
pounds. Anthracite coal declined from an 
average price of $16.19 per ton to $16.10. 
Decreases were reported from Toronto, Niagara 
Falls, Brantford and Kitchener. 
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Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Wheat prices, which had advanced consider- 
ably during February, remained relatively 
steady during the first two weeks in March 
and then gradually declined unti) nearly the 
end of the month when some slight recovery 
occurred. The high price for the month was 
663 cents per bushel reached on the 10th and 
the low 58-6 cents per bushel reached on the 
26th. The decline was said to be due to the 
mcreased shipments from Australia and the 
Argentine, and to reports that large quantities 
held in the United States might be marketed 
immediately. The recovery toward the end 
of the month was said to be due to a better 
demand from Europe for North American 
wheat. In coarse grains quoiations for the 
most part were slightly higher, western barley 
being up from an average of 38-4 cents per 
bushel to 39-9 cents; western oats from 29-2 
cents per bushel to 30-1 cents; and rye from 
44-1 cents per bushel to 47-9 cents. Flax was 
unchanged at $1.02 per bushel. Bran and 
shoris at Montreal were higher, each advanc- 
ing $225 per ton, ithe former to $22, and the 
latter to $23. Raw sugar at New York was 
substantially lower at 85 cents per cwt., 
Canadian funds, as compared with $1.15 in 
February. Granulated sugar at Montreal was 
down from $456 per cwt. to $447. Ceylon 
rubber at New York was down from an 
average price of 4:6 cents per pound in 
February to 3-7 cents in March in Canadian 
funds. In live stock prices choice steers at 
Toronto declined from $5.95 per hundred 
pounds to $5.84 but advanced at Winnipeg 


from $4.92 per hundred pounds to $5.08. Veal 
calves at Toronto declined from $8.13 per 
hundred pounds to $7.39 and at Winnipeg 
from $7.16 per hundred pounds to $5.76. 
Lambs at Toronto advanced from $7.19 per 
hundred pounds to $7.30 and at Winnipeg 
from $5.97 per hundred pounds to $625, 
while at Montreal the same grade declined 
from $6.65 per hundred pounds to $6.49. 
Bacon hogs at Toronto declined from $4.94 
per hundred pounds to $490 but advanced 
at Winnipeg from $4.05 per hundred pounds 
to $412. Creamery butter at Montreal 
advanced from 21-4 cents per pound to 27-2 
cents, at Toronto from 20-9 cents per pound 
to 26-9 cents, and at Winnipeg from 20 cents 
per pound to 25 cenits. Fresh eggs at Mont- 
real were up from an average price of 28-8 
cents per dozen to 31 cents, while at Winnipeg 
the price was down from 28-8 cents per dozen 
to 24-8 cents. Raw cotton at New York was 
slightly lower at an average price of 7-7 cents 
per pound, in Canadian funds, as compared 
with 7-8 cents in February. Raw silk at New 
York was down from $2.58 per pound to $2.18. 
In lumber prices fir declined from $11 per 
thousand board feet to $10 and spruce from 
$16 per thousand board feet to $15. Auto- 
mobile body plates were slightly lower at 
$3.25 per hundred pounds, while annealed 
steel sheets also declined slightly to $2.83 per 
hundred pounds. In non-ferrous metals elec- 
trolytic copper at Montreal declined from 
$845 per hundred pounds to $7.64 and 
imported copper wire bars from $7.16 per 
hundred pounds to $6.72. Tin ingots at 
Toronto were down from 29-8 cents per pound 
to 28-8 cents. Anthracite coal prices showed 
a seasonal decline, being down at Toronto 
from $13.81 per ton to $12.75. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


‘THE following notes and the accompanying 

tables give the latest information avail- 
_ able as to the movements of prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. The 
index numbers of the cost of living are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index 
- numbers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924=100, was 
63°4 for February, as compared with 63-7 for 
January, a decline of 0:6 per cent for the 
month. A decline of 0-6 per cent in food 
was due to a substantial reduction in meat 


and fish, partly counteracted by advances in 
cereals and other foods. Among non-foods, 
iron and steel and cotton advanced, but all 
other groups were lower than in January. 

The Statist index number, on the base 
1867-1877=100, was 86-7 at the end of Febru- 
ary, an advance of 2-3 per cent for the month 
due to substantial advances in vegetable 
foods, animal foods and sundries, which were 
partly offset by declines in sugar, coffee and 
tea, minerals and textiles. 

Cost or Livinec.—The index number of the 
Minstry of Labour Gazette, on the base July, 
1914—100, was 146 at March 1, a decline of 
one point for the month due to decreases in 

(Continued on page 472) 
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(Continued from page 464) 


food prices, chiefly eggs, milk and potatoes, 
although butter prices were higher. 


Austria 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base of 
the first half of 1914—100, was 113 for March, 
an advance of one point for the month due 
to increases in food prices. 


Cost or Livine—The official index number 
on the base July, 1914=100, was 108 for 
March, showing no change from February. 
With the exception of a slight reduction in 
the food group, all groups were unchanged. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Annalist index 
number on the base 1918=100, was 91.1 for 
March, a decline of 1.3 per cent for the month. 
With the exception of small increases in build- 


ing materials and miscellaneous commodities, 
declines were shown in all groups. 

Bradstreet’s index number, which is the 
sums total of the prices per pound of 96 
commodities of common consumption, was 
$7.1515 at April 1, a fall of 2.3 per cent for 
the month. Of the 18 groups, only naval 
stores showed a rise, while fruits were un- 
changed and all other groups were lower 
than at March 1. 

Dun’s index number of wholesale commodity 
quotations proportioned to the .per capita 
consumption of each of the many articles in- 
cluded was $138.316 at April 1, a fall of 0.9 
per cent for the month. Increases were noted 
in the metals and miscellaneous commodities 
group, while all other groups declined. 


Cost or Livinec—The National Industrial 
Conference Board index number on the base 
1923—=100, was 80.1 for February, a decline of 
1.6 per cent for the month. Declines were 
registered in all five groups. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Master Not Liable for Employee’s Negligence 
Outside Scope of Employment 


The Supreme Court of Canada, on February 
2, affirmed the judgment of the British Co- 
lumbia Court of Appeal in the case of Bat- 
tistoni versus Thomas. The various stages of 
this case have been noted in the Lazour 
Gazette, March, 1931 page 377; October, 1931, 
page 1161. The circumstances of the case, as 
already stated, were as follows:— 

Morgan Thomas had a contract to collect 
milk in cans from farmers in Fraser Valley 
and deliver the filled cans at a dairy in Van- 
couver, and he employed his son to drive the 
truck. On Christmas Day, 1929, the son, hav- 
ing delivered his load, took a friend with him, 
and passed the afternoon driving about Van- 
couver instead of returning home with the 
truck as his father expected him to do. While 
he was so driving around, his car struck and 
seriously injured a woman (she and her hus- 
band being the plaintiffs in the case), who 
brought the action against the father and son 
(the former was included as being the em- 
ployer of the driver of the truck). On ap- 
peal by the father against the decision of the 
lower court, the Court of Appeal held that in 
such cases the decision must depend upon 
particular circumstances. In the present case, 
the driver at the time of the accident was 
acting outside the scope of his employment 
and was going “ion a frolic of his own,” with- 
out being at all upon his master’s business. 


On the appeal by the plaintiff, Mr. Justice 
Lamont, in the Supreme Court of Canada, in 
affirming the judgment of the lower court, 
said :— 

“A master is responsible for the conse- 
quences of his servant’s negligent act only 
while the servant is on his master’s business. 
That is to say, the master is responsible for 
the result of the negligent acts of his servant 
committed in the course of the servant’s em- 
ployment. The difficulty, however, is to de- 
termine when the master’s employment has 
ended and the servant’s frolic has begun, or, 
as in this case, to determine when the ser- 
vant’s frolic ended and he again entered upon 
his master’s business.” 

His Lordship concluded that, in the present 
case, Claude Thomas (the driver of the truck) 
had made an independent journey, outside 
the scope of his employment, and that his 
father (the respondent) could not be held 
liable for the consequences of the son’s negli- 
gent driving on that occasion. 

Battistoni versus Thomas (Supreme Court 
of Canada), 1932. Dominion Law Report, 
vol. 1, page 577. 


Wages of Non-union Workmen in Quebec 
Must Conform with Union Agreement 


Under a contract between a firm of con- 
tractors and a Protestant School Board in 
Montreal the firm agreed to pay carpenters 
a minimum rate of 75 cents an hour. The 
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contractor paid this rate to the carpenters 
who were members of the trade union con- 
cerned, but paid only 55 cents an hour to a 
non-union carpenter who was employed on 
the job. The latter brought an action against 
the contractor in the Circuit Court, Mont- 
real, for the amount of the contract rate of 
wages, basing his claim on the provisions of 
an amendment of 1981 to the Professional 
Syndicate Act (Lasour Gazerrs, May, 1931, 
page 528), which provides as follows:— 

“Tf it be stipulated in any contract that 
workmen or the members of a_ syndicate, 
union or federation of syndicates shall receive 
a stated wage, such workmen or members, 
although not a party to the contract, are en- 
titled to the rate of wages therein stated, mot- 
withstanding any renunciation thereto after- 
wards agreed upon by them, whether expressed 
or implied.” 

Mr. Justice Stackhouse pointed out that the 
question at issue was whether all classes of 
workmen or only members of a syndicate 
were entitled to the protection afforded by 
the Professional Syndicates Act as amended 
by the new section. 

“The amendment,” he said, “reads ‘ work- 
men or members’. Is the word ‘or’ to be 
taken in its ordinary and usual disjunctive 
sense, or is it to be interpreted conjunctively? 

If this amendment is to be read as 
including all classes of workmen, as well as 
those who are members of syndicates, there is 
no doubt that it is a direct derogation of the 
general principle of law as enunciated by our 
Civil Code regarding the general liberty of 
parties to contract, and the legislature in 
making such amendment to the Professional 
Syndicates Act has undoubtedly placed a 
very serious responsibility on those charged 
with the interpretation of their acts and in- 
tentons. There is no doubt that the rapid 
changes that are occurring in these eventful 
times have given rise to the necessity of such 
legislation in order to protect workmen and 
to afford them a relief from the more stringent 
enactments of bygone days. I, therefore, ask 
myself why should the legislature have passed 
such jegislation with the idea that it should 
be limited to a certain class of workmen who 
have combined and organized themselves 
under the provisions of the Professional Syn- 
dicates Act, and omit therefrom the large body 
of independent workment who, probably 
through no fault of their own or their desire 
to maintain their individual liberty, have not 
deemed it suitable to bury their personality. 
In other words, to admit defendant’s conten- 
tion, would be tantamount to recognizing 
class legislation of a very dangerous nature. 
The legislature may have expressed its inten- 


tion in a slovenly manner, but that does not 
mean that the courts should be limited there- 
by and give an interpretation that should 
never have been intended. 

“T am, therefore, of the opinion that the 
amendment 14a of the Quebec Professional 
Syndicates Act includes all classes of work- 
men, whether they are members of a profes- 
sional syndicate, union or federation of syn- 
dicates, or independent workmen who are not 
associated with any corporate body, and that 
in virtue of this article, the plaintiff is en- 
titled by law to the rate of wages fixed in the 
contract between the Protestant Board of 
School Commissioners and defendant, in the 
same manner as if he had been a party to the 
contract. 

“For these reasons, I maintain plaintiff’s 
action for $58 and costs.” 

Grimstead and Son Ltd. 


Jensen versus 
(Quebec), 1932. 


Selection of a Checkweighman in 
Saskatchewan 


The miners employed in the Crescent Col- 
lieries, at Estevan, Saskatchewan, brought a 
charge in the Police Court at Weyburn against 
the owner of the mine, alleging that he had 
unlawfully discharged a checkweighman ap- 
pointed by the employees, without having first 
apphed in writing to a district court judge for 
permission to do so, as required by section 30 
of the Mines Act of the province. Section 27 
of the Act provides as follows:— 

“The employees in any mine whose wages are 
regulated by the weight of the mineral re- 
covered may, at their own cost, appoint one of 
their number (herein called a ‘ checkweigher ’) 
who shall be a practical working miner of at 
least three years’ experience and resident in 
the province,” ete. 

The point at issue was as to the inter- 
pretation of the words “one of their number.” 
The miners claimed that the section permitted 
them to appoint as checkweighman a member 
of their union, even though he was not 
actually employed at the mine; while the 
owner contended that as he had never em- 
ployed the man in question, the latter had 
never been a checkweighman within the mean- 
ing of the Act. The Magistrate found that 
the miners had not complied with the require- 
ments of section 27 in selecting a man to serve 
as checkweighman who was not one of their 
fellow employees. 


Right of Incorporated Community to Com- 
pensation for Member’s Injury 


The question whether an incorporated so- 
ciety—in this case a religious community— 
can sue for damages for injuries to one of its 
members, was considered by the Judicial Com- 
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mittee of the Privy Council, in an appeal by 
the community from a judgment by the Su- 
preme Court of Canada. The community in 
question was incorporated by a Quebec statute, 
and was bound by its rules to maintain, in 
sickness and health, its members, who by 
their vows own no property, everything ac- 
quired for them being vested in the commun- 
ity. In August, 1923, one of the members, 
who was mainly engaged in teaching, while 
travelling in a vehicle driven by an employee 
of a motor omnibus company, sustained, 
through the fault of the driver, serious injuries 
from which he subsequently died. The com- 
munity thereby lost his services and were put 
to the expense of $2,236 for his treatment and 
care. The community, in August, 1925, sued 
the company for damages to the extent of 
$15,000. The action was tried by the Superior 
Court in Montreal, which awarded $4,000 in 
damages. An appeal by the defendants 
against this decision was dismissed by the 
Court of King’s Bench for Quebec (appeal 
side), but on further appeal the Supreme Court 
of Canada, by a majority, varied the judg- 
ment by reducing the amount of damages to 
$2,236, and subject to that modification dis- 
missed the appeal. 

Two questions were in dispute: (1) whether 
any cause of action accrued to the commun- 
ity; and (2) whether any such cause of action 
was barred after one year. The Chief Justice 
of Canada was of opinion that the community 
had a cause of action under Article 1053 of 
the Civil Code, which reads:— 

“Tivery person capable of discerning right 
from wrong is responsible for the damage caused 
by his fault to another, whether by positive act, 
imprudence, neglect or want of skill.” 

As regards the question of the limitation of 
the period after which action could be taken, 
the Chief Justice of Canada thought that the 
action by the community, “being a distant 
action from the action which could be main- 
taned by the person who actually sustained 
the bodily injuries, was not an action ‘for 
bodily injuries’ within Article 2262 (2), which 
words,” he considered, “should not be read as 
meaning “for damages resulting from bodily 
injuries’.” It fell rather within Article 2261 
(2). Mr. Justice Lamont in a separate judg- 
ment took the same view upon both points. 
Mr. Justice Smith simply expressed his con- 
currence with the Chief Justice. Mr. Justice 
Mignault and Mr. Justice Rinfret dissented 
and held that the community had no cause 
of action under Article 1053; their judgments 
contained no express statement of what their 
views as to limitation would have been if they 
had thought that a cause of action did exist 
in the community. 


Articles 2261 and 2262 are as follows:— 

“2261. The following actions are prescribed by 
two years: 1. For seduction, or lying-in expenses; 
2. For damages resulting from offences or quasi- 
offences, whenever other provisions do not ap- 
ply; 3. For wages of workmen not reputed 
domestics and who are hired for a year or more; 
4. For sums due schoolmasters, and teachers, 
for tuition, and board and lodging furnished by 
them.” 

“2262. The following actions are prescribed 
by one year:—1. For slander or libel, reckoning 
from the day that it came to the knowledge of 
the party aggrieved; 2. For bodily injuries, 
saving the special provisions contained in article 
1056 and cases regulated by special laws; 3. 
For wages of domestic or farm servants, mer- 
chants’ clerks and other employees who are hired 
by the day, week or month, or for less than a 
year; 4. For hotel or boarding-house charges.” 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil were of the opinion that the community’s 
action should have been dismissed as being 
“prescribed by one year” under Article 
2262 (2). This being so, they deemed it in- 
advisable to express an opinion on the remain- 
ing question, whether any cause of action ac- 
erued to the community, until that question 
should come before them in an appeal in 
which they could deal with it as the sole factor 
for their consideration. 


Maristes Freres (plaintiff and respondent) 
versus Regent Taxt and Transport Company 
(defendant and appellant) Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council 1932, Dominion Law Re- 
ports, vol. 2, page 70. 


No Mechanics’ Lien on an Estate for Work 
Done for Tenant 


A tenant occupying a house in Manitoba 
which he had rented from the owner engaged 
a plumber to install certain equipment, but 
died before he had settled his account with 
the plumber. The latter then sought to at- 
tach a lien to the owner’s estate. The Referee 
of the Court of King’s Bench decided that the 
plaintiff had no lien upon the estate, and, on 
appeal, this decision was affirmed by the Mani- 
toba Court of Appeal, the Court holding that 
before a lien can attach against the estate of 
an owner of premises for work done, or mate- 
rial furnished, at the instance of a tenant, it 
must be shown that there was some direct 
dealing by the owner with the contractor, 
which, while not necessarily a direct con- 
tractual relationship, is more than mere knowl- 
edge of, or assent to, the work being done. 


Patridge versus Dunham et al. (Manitoba), 
1932, Dominion Law Reports, vol. 1, page 600. 


Functions of the Department of Labour 


Minister—Hon. W. A. Gorpon 
Deputy Minister—H.H. Warp 


Labour Gazette.—The monthly publication of the “Labour Gazette” containing a review 
of the industrial situation throughout Canada, a record of proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, statistics of wages and hours, wholesale and retail prices in 
Canada and other countries, strikes and lockouts, industrial accidents, summaries of laws 
and legal decision; affecting labour and other information on current matters of industrial 
and labour interest. 


Labour Statistics and Information.—The collection, compilation and publication of 
statistics of wages, hours, prices, cost of living, strikes and lockouts, industrial accidents 
and industrial agreements; also of reports on labour organization and organization in 
industry, commerce and the professions; the conduct of investigational and research work 
bearing on industrial relations and labour conditions; the publication of bulletins of 
information on these subjects. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907.—The administration of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, Chap. 112, R.S.C., 1927, which provides for the establishment 
of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation in cases of disputes affecting mines and public 
utilities. 

Conciliation.—The maintenance of a staff of officers at various points, including a Chief 
Conciliation Officer with headquarters at Ottawa, whose services are utilized in the 
adjustment of labour disputes. 


Fair Wages.—The administration of the Fair Wages Policy of the Government of 
Canada, which provides for the observance of the current wage rates of the district. The 
eight-hour working day applies on Government contracts for construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition; the current hours’ of the district apply in other cases. 


Employment Service of Canada.—The administration of the Employment Offices Co- 
ordination Act, Chap. 57, R.S.C. 1927, under which, in co-operation with various Provincial 
Governments, free public employment offices are maintained in 70 centres; statistical 
information relative to employment conditions is also collected and published. 


Technical Education.—The administration of the Technical Education Act, Chap. 
193, R.S.C., 1927, which provides for grants to the provinces for the purpose of promoting 
technical education; the collection and publication of information in the form of bulletins 
and otherwise. 





Combines Investigation Act.—The administration of the Combines Investigation Act, 
Chap. 26, R.S.C., 1927, which provides means for investigation of alleged combines. 


Dominion Government Annuities.—The administration of the Government Annuities 
Act, Chap. 7, R.S.C., 1927, whereby provision may be made for old age by the purchase of 
annuities by individuals, or associations on behalf of their members, or by employers on 
behalf of their employees. 


Old Age Pensions Act.—The administration of the Old Age Pensions Act, Chap. 156, 
RS.C., 1927 (amended, Statutes of Canada, 1931, Chapter 42), which provides for a 
Dominion-Provincial system of non-contributory pensions to needy persons over seventy 
years of age. The statute becomes operative by agreement with the respective provinces, 
the latter being entrusted with the payment of pensions, and the Dominion Government reim- 
bursing each province coming into the scheme one-half (increased to three-fourths in 1931) 
of the sum disbursed in pensions. 


Dominion Unemployment Relief.—The administration of the Unemployment Relief 
Act, 1930 (First session of 17th Parliament of Canada, Chapter I), and of the Unemploy- 
ment and Farm Relief Act, 1931 (Statutes of Canada, 1931, Chapter 58), which provide for 
the granting of aid for the relief of unemployment. 


Labour Legislation in Canada.—The compilation and publication of reports contain- 
ing the text of the labour laws of the Dominion and of the Provinces. 


Library.—The maintenance of a library of publications on labour and economic subjects. 


International Labour Organization (League of Nations).—The collection and trans- 
mission of information required by the International Labour Conference and Office ; corre- 
spondence with Federal and Provincial Government departments and with organizations of 
employers and employees relative thereto; the representation of Canada at the International 
Labour Conference and on the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 
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Publications of the Department of Labour 


Labour Gazette— 

Published monthly in English and French. Sus- 
SCRIPTION Rates: Canada, United States and 
Mexico, 20 cents per annum, postage prepaid. 
Subscriptions are payable in advance, and should 
be addressed, with postal note or money order, to 
Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Bound volume for 1931 and for earlier 
years are available at $2 each. 


Annual Report of the Department of 
Labour— 
An outline of the activities of the Department dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended March 31, 1931. Prices, 
50 cents. 


Employment Service of Canada— 
Annual Report of the Director, Freg on APPLICATION. 


Technical Education— 
Annual Report of the Director. Occasional Bul- 
-letins. FREE on APPLICATION, : 

Dominion Government Annuities— 

Annual Report of the Superintendent. Booklets, 
Table of Rates, etc. Free ON APPLICATION. 


Combines Investigation Act— 

Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine in 
the Distribution of Fruit and Vegetables in West- 
ern Canada; Feb. 18, 1925. Price, 20 cents. 

Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine 
amongst Coal Dealers at Winnipeg and other 
places in Western Canada, Feb. 28, 1925. Puricu, 
25 cents. 

Report, of Registrar on Alleged Combine Limiting 
Competition in the Marketing of New Brunswick 
Potatoes, June 9, 1925. Price, 20 cents. 

Report of Registrar on Alleged Combine in the 
Manufacture and Sale of Bread in the City of 

* Montreal, March 25, 1926. Pricwz, 10 cents. 

Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine in the 
Distribution of Fruits and Vegetables Produced in 
Ontario, July 31, 1926. Price, 15 cent. 

Interim Report of Registrar on the Proprietary 
Articles Trade Association, an Alleged Combine of 
Wholesale and Retail Druggists and Manufactur- 
ers, established to fix and maintain Resale Prices 
of Proprietary Medicines and Toilet Articles, 
Sept. 6, 1926. Prrcs, 10 cents. 


Report of Commissioner on the Proprietary 
Articles Trade Association, Oct. 24, 1927. Pricn, 
10 cents. 

Report of Commissioner on the Amalgamated 


Builders’ Council and Related Organizations, an 
Alleged Combine of Plumbing and Heating Con- 
tractors and others in Ontario, Oct. 31 and Dec. 
18, 1929. Price, 25 cents. 

Report of Commissioner on the HElectrical Esti- 
mators Association, an Alleged Combine of Eles- 
trical Contractors in the City of Toronto, Octo- 
ber 4, 1930. Price, 10 cents. - 

Report of Registrar on alleged Combine in the 
Bread-baking Industry in Canada, February 5, 
1931. Price, 25 cents. 

Report of Commissioner on alleged Combine in 
the Motion Picture Industry in Canada, April 
30, 1931. Price, 50 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada— 

Published annually. Contains full information on 
trade unions, their origin, organization, officers, 
etc., with outlines of chief events in each year 
in connection with labour activities. Prics, 50 
cents. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and the 
Professions in Canada— 

Published annually. Gives information regarding 
associations of employers in industry and com- 
merce, and professional and scientific organiza- 
tions. Price, 25 cents. 


Co-operative Associations in Canada— 
Published annually. A directory of the co-oper- 
ative movement. Price, 25 cents. 


Labour Legislation as existing in Canada 


on December 31, 1928— 

Contains text of Dominion and Provincial labour 
laws. Price, one dollar. 

Supplements—Legislation in 1929 and 1930. Price, 25 
eents each. 


The Employment of Children and Young 
Persons in Canada (December, 1930). 
PRICE, 25 cents. 


Reports on Wages and Hours of Labour in 
Canada, 1900-1931. Free on AppLICATION. 


Report on Prices in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1931. Free on APPLICATION. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1931. Free on APPLICATION. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relations Series: 
Price, 10 cents each. 

No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 

No. 2.—Report of a Conference on Industrial Rela- 
tions held at Ottawa, Feb. 21-22, 1921. ° 

No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and Con- 
struction Industries in Canada, held at Ottawa, 
May 3-6, 1921. 

‘No. 4—Employees’ Magazines in Canada. 
print, 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour Con- 
ference. 

No. 6—The International Labour Organization— 
Laws of Canada bearing on Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations. Out of print. 

No. 7—Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1—Report of Proceedings of Board from 
Sept. 1, 1920, to Sept. 30, 1923. 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter Em- 
ployment in Canada, Sept. 3-4, 1924—Report of 
Proceedings and Discussion. 

No. 9—Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1—Report of Proceedings of Board from Oct. 
Ist, 1923, to Sept. 30, 1927. 

No. 10—Report of Proceedings of Board from Oct. 
1, 1927, to Sept. 30, 1930. 

(No. 11—Government Intervention in Labour Dis- 
putes in Canada. 


Report of Judicial Proceedings respecting 
Constitutional Validity of The Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 
and Amendments of 1910, 1918 and 
1920.—PRICE, 50 cents. 


Bulletin entitled “The Legal Status of 
Women in Canada”’.—FREE ON APPLICA- 
TION, 


Report of National Industrial Conference, 
1919.—Prick, 25 cents. 


Report of Royal Commission on Technical 
Education, 1913— 
(In four parts, Part 3 out of print.) Pkrrcs, 50 
cents. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


[NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada 
showed a decline at the beginning of 
April, according to returns tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,855 em- 
ployers of labour, each with a minimum of 
15 employees, representing all industries ex- 
cept agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. The working forces of 
these firms aggregated 800,924 persons, as com- 
pared with 810,885 in the preceding month. 
The employment index declined from 88-7 on 
March 1, to 87:5 at the beginning of April, 
as compared with 99-7 on April 1, 1981. On 
the same date in the preceding ten years, the 
index numbers were as follows: 1980, 107-8; 
1929, 110-4; 1928, 102-3; 1927, 97-4; 10926, 
92-5; 1925, 88-3; 1924, 90-4; 1923, 88-7; 1922, 
81:8 and 1921, 85-1. The average number of 
workers employed in 1926 by the reporting 
firms forms the base, equal to 100, upon which 
these index numbers are computed. 

At the beginning of April, 1932, the per- 
‘centage of idleness reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by local trade unions stood 
at 20-4 in contrast with percentages of 20-6 
at the beginning of March, 1932, and 15-5 at 
the beginning of April, 1931. The April per- 
centage was based on the reports received by 
the Department of Labour from 1,828 labour 
organizations covering a membership of 181,- 
396 persons. 

The reports for the Department of Labour 
from the offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada showed that the volume of busi- 
ness during March, 1932, as indicated by the 
average daily placements effected, was slightly 
more than that of the previous month, but 
considerably below the daily average shown 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
Vacancies in March, 1932, numbered 35,275, 
applications 55,271, and placements in regular 
and casual employment 34,275. 

The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices 
in sixty-nine cities was again slightly lower 
at $7.22 for the beginning of April, as com- 
pared with $7.27 for March; $8.86 for April, 
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1931; $11.24 for April, 1930; $11.01 for April, 
1929; $10.26 for April, 1922; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); and $7.51 for April, 1914. 
In wholesale prices the index number eal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 continued to 
decline, being 68-4 for April as compared with 
69-1 for March; 74-4 for April, 1931; 91-2 for 
April, 1980; 94:5 for April, 1929; 98-4 for 
April, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the peak); 
and 64-0 for April, 1914, 


The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada during April showed 
a substantial increase over that recorded for 
the previous month. It was also much greater 
than in April, 1931. Eleven disputes were in 
progress at some time during the month in- 
volving 1,413 workers and resulting in a loss 
of 34,556 working days. Corresponding figures 
for March, 1932 were: 11 disputes, 1,510 work- 
ers and 26,410 working days, and for April, 
1931, 12 disputes, 1,292 workers and 19,314 
working days. 


An account is given else- 


Sixteenth where in this issue of the 
International proceedings of the 16th In- 
Labour ternational Labour Con- 
Conference. ference, which was in ses- 


sion at Geneva from April 
12-28, under the presidency of the Hon. Sen- 
ator G. D. Robertson, former Minister of 
Labour of Canada. The subjects dealt with 
by the Conference included invalidity, old age 
and widows’ and orphans’ insurance; the aboli- 
tion of fee-charging employment agencies; 
the age of children admitted to employment 
in non-industrial occupations; and safety con- 
ditions in the work of longshoremen. 


The death occurred sud- 
Death of denly in Paris on Sunday, 
M. Albert Thomas May 8, of Monsieur Albert 
Director of the Thomas, Director of the In- 
International ternational Labour Office 
Labour Office (League of Nations), Gene- 

va, following a heart at- 
tack. Monsieur Thomas’ passing came as a 
great shock to those who were associated with 
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him in the work of the International Labour 
Organization at Geneva and to his former 
associates in public life in France. . 

Since his appointment as Director of the In- 
ternational Labour Office in 1919, he had 
served as Secretary-General of the successive 
sessions of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, held from year to year in Geneva and 
attended by representatives of member coun- 
tries from all parts of the world. He was also 
in charge of the permanent bureau of this 
organization from its establishment at the seat 
of the League of Nations in Geneva. He had 
brought to these offices a vivid personality, 
extraordinary vitality, energy and industry 
and unusual gifts as an organizer. Hig death 
is, therefore, a great loss to this important 
branch of the work of the League of Nations. 

Monsieur Thomas was born at Champigny- 
sur-Marne on June 16, 1878, the son of a 
baker who made every’ sacrifice to give him 
an education. He won scholarships which took 
him successively to Germany and Russia and 
he became a disciple of the French political 
leader Jean Léon Jaures, who made him the 
editor of his newspaper L’Humanité. He 
entered public life in 1008 as a municipal 
councillor of Champigny-sur-Marne, In 1910 
he became a member of the French Chamber 
of Deputies and in his first year made himself 
a political figure of national importance by 
his successful intervention in a great railway 
strike. In the Chamber of Deputies he fought 
side by side with M. Jaurés for the interests 
of the working classes and wrote books on 
“German Syndicalism,” “Socialist Politics ” 
and “An Anecdotal History of Labour.” 
During the war he was appointed Minister of 
Munitions of France and became known as 
the man who fed the artillery with its am- 
munition along the battle front. 

During his twelve years tenure of the post 
of Director of the International Labour Office, 
he was always both the mainspring and the 
storm centre of this Organization and exerted 
himself to the very utmost to promote the 
objects for which the International Labour 
Organization was set up, namely, the advance- 
ment of socia! justice and the improvement 
of labour conditions by international agree- 
ment and legislative action all over the world. 
His travels took him all over the globe and 
included several visits to Canada, where, in- 
deed, his name is well known to students of 
jabour matters in all of the provinces. 

Reference is made elsewhere in the present 
issue of the Lasour Gazerrr to the Sixteenth 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, which was recently brought to a close 
in Geneva, and to the important part which 
Monsieur Thomas had taken in this gathering. 


It was stated in newspaper dispatches that 
throughout the existing depression he had ex- 
erted himself unsparingly, against the advice 
of friends and physicians, to help in devising 
means of coping with the world-wide condi- 
tions of unemployment, and that when the 
Conference closed at the end of April he was 
obviously worn out. 


On another page of this is- 
New measures sue will be found the text 
for unemploy- of the new Act respecting 
ment relief Relief Measures which was 
in Canada. introduced in the House of 

Commons on May 4 by the 
Minister of Labour, together with the text 
of the resclution containing the principles on 
which the Act is based, and an explanatory 
statement by the Minister. 


The decision of the Federal Government to 
apply a portion of relief expenditures to 
enable unemployed families to gain a subsist- 
ence on the land was announced by Mr. Gordon 
in April. The grant will be subject to the 
granting of equal contributions by the prov- 
ince and the municipality concerned. It is 
proposed to assist families, physically fit and 
otherwise qualified to undertake settlement, 
to put themselves on a self-supporting basis. 
The joint contribution will be sufficient to 
cover the cost of modest establishment in the 
way of livestock and equipment in addition 
to necessary subsistence while the families are 
getting a start. “This is in no sense a Gov- 
ernment-aided land settlement scheme,” Mr. 
Gordon said, “ but an application of relief ex- 
penditure to enable families, receiving relief 
to contribute to their own maintenance by 
labour on the land, where they may eventually 
establish themselves on a self-supporting 
basis.” Administration of the scheme will be 
under provincial jurisdiction with respect to 
the selection of families, location of suitable 
farms and settlement of families thereon 
While responsibility for administration will 
rest upon the provinces it is intended that 
advisory committees, consisting of represent- 
atives of province, municipality, Federal 
Land Settlement Branch, Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian National Railways, will co-operate. 
Adoption of the scheme in any locality will 
be dependent upon the approval and co- 
Operation of the province and municipality 
concerned.” 


The Hon. Joseph Lyons, 


Unemployment Prime Minister of Austra- 
relief in lia, announced at a con- 
Australia ference of the premiers of 


the various States held at 
Melbourne during Apri! that the common- 
wealth Government would co-operate with the 
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States in negotiating a £10,000,000 loan for the 
relief of unemployment. The unemployment 
relief work to be: financed by the proposed 
loan, he said, would include clearing, ring- 
barking, scrubbing, fencing, pest destruction, 
noxious weed eradication, and other sound 
work designed to increase productivity; also 
water supply, sewerage, and power and light 
schemes in the towns and cities. The money 
would be administered by a federal employ- 
ment council and six similar councils in the 
States, on which service by men of the highest 
business capacity would be honorary. 


Land settlement takes the 
leading place among the 
measures taken or proposed 
by the government of New 
Zealand to cope with unem- 
ployment. This policy is 
described in a recent statement by the Right 
Hon. J. G. Coates, Minister in charge of un- 
employment, which was presented to the House 
of Representatives on March 23. The min- 
ister states that the increase in unemployment 
has at last been arrested by the measures so 
far taken—subsidized employment on farms, 
highway construction camps for single men, 
encouragement of gold prospecting through 
the co-operation of the Unemployment Board 
and the Mines Department, public works such 
as land drainage, tidal flat and virgin-land rec- 
lamation, and arrangements to encourage 
farmers to employ help. A serious problem 
remains in the disposal of married unem- 
ployed, and for this a scheme of rural allot- 
ments 1s proposed. 


Rural 
allotments for 
unemployed in 
New Zealand. 


“Under this new plan,” Mr. Coates says, 
“sections of from five to ten acres will be 
acquired by any form of tenure which is most 
suitable to the case, and a cottage of the 
public-works type will be erected thereon. The 
allotments will be distributed throughout 
rural districts. The occupant of the section 
will work some of the time for himself on his 
place in providing his own sustenance, and 
part of the time for a nearby farmer or any 
one in the locality who can employ him. It is 
recognized that relief workers who are thus 
moved out will not immediately be able to 
earn an independent livelihood. Some part 
of the present relief allowance must therefore 
be continued. Again, there are many cases 
where a landowner could make available to a 
worker a portion of his land, and the occu- 
pant could work in the same way—that is to 
say, part of the time on his allotment, and 
part for farmers in the district. The Gov- 
ernment appeals to all landowners and farm- 
ers to help in this time of stress. If they will 


respond—and I am sure they will—an impetus 
will be given to production; men will be found 
employment; farmers will have labour; and at 
least some of the men, we hope, will later be- 
come permanent settlers. As typical of what 
can be done, and something that has been 
done, we can picture a farmer agreeing to 
take a relief worker and his family on to his 
place, with a cottage provided; the farmer 
setting aside a few acres and providing a cow 
or two, pigs and such farm-products as he can, 
while the relief worker agrees to work on 
stated terms on the farm. This matter of plac- 
ing unemployed on rural allotments has been 
carefully considered. We are well aware of 


its difficulties and of its limitations; it is not 


wholly a land-settlement scheme, but rather 
an emergency measure to move some thous- 
ands of persons into an environment with op- 
portunities for the individual. At the very 
least it will provide a shelter until the storm 
has passed over, and is certainly preferable 
to keeping families in congested areas with 
little hope or opportunity. Transport is 
amongst the incidental problems raised by a 
scheme of this character. The Railways Board 
have been consulted, and I am pleased to say 
that they have agreed to cut charges and 
to co-operate in a helpful way. The Govern- 
ment have agreed to recommend Parliament 
to provide a fund in the nature of capital ex- 
penditure to help to finance this scheme. 
With this plan—to which, I may say, I at- 
tach the greatest importance—I shall deal 
more fully when I speak on the Bill.” 


The formation of a peace 


Proposed army composed of unem- 
labour ployed men was proposed 
battalions for in the House of Commons 
unemployed. on April 13 by Mr. J. S. 


Woodsworth, leader of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party. “It is sug- 
gested,” he said. “that as an emergency 
measure—it is no permanent solution what- 
ever, but it would be greatly preferable to 
the soup kitchen idea—that there be recruited 
a peace army; that every unemployed man 
be given a chance to earn $1.10 a day, with 
everything found, and that this peace army 
go into the north country to clear brush, to 
make highways, and to beautify our parks 
and other areas, thus creating assets which 
would be of permanent value to us, especially 
so in view of the tourist business which has 
developed in Canada. More than anything 
else such an arrangement might help to save 
the morale of these men who are being de- 
graded by hand-outs of food, and provision 
of very wretched shelter.” 
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This suggestion is practically the same as 
that recentiy made by Mr. F. G. Brown, chair- 
man of the British Columbia Division of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, in the 
course of his evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee of the Provincial Legislature on un- 
employment. Mr. Brown’s evidence is repro- 
duced on another page. of this issue. 


In a pamphlet entitled: “Is 


United States Unemployment Insurance 
employers and Feasible and Practicable?” 


Mr. J. D. Craig, actuary of 
the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, reaches 
the following conclusion as to the most hope- 
ful procedure whereby .American workers 
might ultimately be provided with security 
of employment: “Security against the eco- 
nomic hazards involved in the major risks of 
life is,” he says, “ the cornerstone of any last- 
ing program of industrial relations. Any pro- 
gram of providing such security has a very 
vital effect upon the progress, or lack of it, in 
the life of any nation. Now is precisely the 
time for American employers and employees 
to collaborate more closely than ever before. 
The problem of unemployment is industry’s 
problem. Every means possible should be 
adopted to encourage employers and employees 
to co-operate in each individual factory, in 
every trade and in every industrial community. 
Only through experimentation, only through 
using individual factories as laboratories, are 
we going to discover eventually any plan, or 
plans, under which the nation as a whole will 
reap a genuine economic and social profit.” 


stabilization 
of employment. 


New legislation has been 


Amending the adopted by the British Par- 


British hament extending until 
Unemployment June 30, 1933, the period 
Insurance in which “ transitional bene- 
System. fit” may be paid under 


workmen’s compensation. 
On that date the major act passed by the 
late Labour Government is due to expire; the 
new. measure thus carrying existing benefits 
until the time comes for a complete amend- 
ment of the whole legislation in the light 
of past experience, and also in view of the 
report of the Royal Commission on Workmen’s 
Compensation under Judge Holman Gregory 
(Lasour Gazerre, April, 1932, page 379. The 
Economist (April 9) points out that the 
first stage in redeeming the whole system, 
namely, the cessation of borrowing for the 
fund and the stoppage of “legal abuses,” has 
been already achieved. 
see the second stage—the co-ordination of a 
host of amending legislation.” 


“Next year is to’ 


“Transitional benefits,” which are now to 
continue for another year, consist of two 
classes of persons, firstly those who do not 
satisfy the statutory condition of the unem- 
ployment insurance scheme that they shall 
have made 30 contributions during the past 
two years; and, secondly, those who, while 
satisfying that condition, have already received 
the full 26 weeks’ benefit. 


The extent and character of 
the employment of women 
in various countries since 
the war is the subject of 
a study in the April issue 
of the International Labour Review (Geneva). 
The writer, Madame A. Vallentin, finds that 
the popular belief as to the sudden invasion 
of the labour market by women in recent years 
is not in accordance with the facts; what has 
happened is, not the entry of more women 
into wage-earning occupations, but the open- 
ing up of new possibilities of employment, and 
the transfer of large numbers from tradition- 
ally “female” trades to others which either 
did not previously exist, or were mainly or 
altogether carried on by men. “The most 
important fact,” the writer states, “is that 
women’s employment passed the climax of 
its development as far back as the beginning 
cf the century, and that with few exceptions 
most countries show a relative reduction in 
the employment of women.” Figures are given 
showing that, in the United States and the 
principal European countries, “the vast ex- 
tension in the employment of women took 
place in the second half of the 19th century.” 
Comparing the percentages of female employ- 
ment at the beginning of the century with those 
of twenty years later (i.e. about 1921) it is 
shown that “out of eighteen States for which 
comparison is possible only six show a rise in 
the employed proportion of the total female 
population and the same six show a rise in 
the female proportion of the total employed 
population.” 


Kmployment 
of women 
since the war. 


“It is a generally accepted opinion,” the 
writer continues, “that the war led to an un- 
exampled increase in the employment of 
women. It appears, however, that except in 
a few cases, this development of women’s work 
during the war—a subject worthy. of separate 
study—consisted of the transfer of women to 
occupations in which women had hitherto not 
usually been employed, rather than of the 
engagement of large masses of women who 
had hitherto not been in employment. Only 
in one field, that of salaried employment, did 
the new demand draw on a hitherto untapped 
source of labour, the daughters of the middle 
classes. Apart from a slight and temporary 
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employment of certain groups of women in 
industry, which is difficult to measure accur- 
ately, the war effected only a transfer of 
women from one occupation to another, from 
so-called women’s occupations to so-called 
men’s occupations—and this tendency did not 
cease with the war.... Increasing industri- 
alization has been accompanied by a transfer 
of women from the old-established women’s 
occupations to the new fields of employment 
opened to them.” 

Tt is concluded that “the occupations women 
are beginning to reject are either badly paid 
or entail much loss of freedom, and that the 
tendency is to seek better paid work, for 
which, too, better training is needed. The 
provisional and indeed haphazard employment 
of women, which under the lash of necessity 
drew masses of unskilled labour on to the 
market, is gradually giving way to a policy of 
more deliberate choice of occupations and 
direction of the labour market for women.” 


An Act to provide for the 
establishment of joint trade 
boards came into effect in 
Spain at the close of 1931. 
The boards are of three 
types, covering respectively 
industrial and rural employment, rural 
property, and agricultural production and in- 
dustries. The joint boards will be composed 
of six representatives of employers and six 
representatives of workers, elected by their 
respective recognized associations, and of an 
equal number of substitutes; but when the 
joint boards combine several sections, each 
section may consist of four employers and four 
workers, and an equal number of substitutes. 
The president and vice-president are to be 
chosen by the unanimous vote of the mem- 
bers of the joint board; in case of disagree- 
ment the Minister of Labour and Social Wel- 
fare will decide. The functions of the boards 
will be to determine, for the occupation or 
trade concerned, general conditions governing 
employment, wages, minimum duration of 
agreements, hours of work, overtime, the dis- 
missal of workers, and other conditions, which 
will form the bases of individual or collective 
agreements. The joint boards will also en- 
deavour to avert disputes and will supervise 
the enforcement of social legislation, for which 
purpose the joint boards may designate, from 
among their members, inspectors who will be 
regarded as auxiliary inspectors of the official 
factory inspectorate. Decisions which, in the 
opinion of the provincial labour delegate, are 
liable to be prejudicial to the interests of 
the industry, or branch of the industry, will 
be submitted by him to the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Welfare. The Act makes 


Joint Trade 
Boards 
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provision for appeal against the decisions of 
the joint trade boards. Final decision rests 
with the provincial labour delegate in the case 
of appeals against a decision of an individual 
character, and with the Ministry of Labour 
in the case of general decisions. 

The Act provides that notice of any in- 
tended strike or lock-out must be communi- 
cated to the appropriate joint trade board, 
which will endeavour to effect an agreement 
between the parties; and that, following this 
notice, a strike or lock-out may not be de- 
clared within eight days, if the strike or lock- 
out involves failure of the supply of light or 
water, suspension of railway traffic, or leaving 
sick persons and hospitals unattended; with- 
in five days, in cases involving suspension of 
tramways or deprivation of any necessary 
article of consumption in a locality; and with- 
in forty-eight hours, in all other cases. The 
infringement of these provisions entails fines 
or imprisonment, according to the circum- 
stances. In cases where a joint board fails 
to secure agreement between the parties or 
to obtain their consent to arbitration, the 
Ministry of Labour may direct the parties to 
have resort to the higher conciliation organ 
of the Council of Labour—an advisory body, 
with a membership composed mainly of em- 
ployers’ and workers’ respresentatives. 

A new apprenticeship Board 
New Apprentice- has been appointed in 
ship Committee Ontario to consist of the 
for Ontario. following members: Messrs 

J. B. Carswell, of Hamilton 
(chairman), Ernest Ingles, of London, and F. 
S. Rutherford (representing the Provincial De- 
partment of Education). A summary of the 
new Act under which the Board was appointed 
appears elsewhere in this issue in the review 
of the legislation adopted by the provincial 
Legislature at its session recently concluded. 
Referring to the amendment of the Appren- 
tice ship Act, the Hon. Dr. J. D. Monteith, 
Minister of Labour of the Province, stated 
that the chief change consists in a reduction 
of the minimum requirements of employment 
each year for an apprentice from 44 weeks to 
24 weeks, exclusive of the eight weeks spent 
in day classes during the first and second years. 
This means that, whereas employers were 
formerly required to kep boys on the pay- 
roli for at least 44 weeks each year, they 
may now indenture apprentices if they are 
prepared to provide a minimum of 24 weeks 
employment each year, the understanding be- 
ing that each boy will be kept at work so 
long as an employer has -work of any kind for 
him to do, and that no new apprentice will 
be taken on while an employer is unable to 
provide work for boys already indentured.” 
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Dr. Monteith stated that over 80 per cent 
of the assessment levied during the past year 
has been paid and that now that the policy 
and organization for the future has been 
settled, it was expected that those who had 
refrained from co-operation would submit their 
assessments and deal direct with the newly 
appointed board in all matters pertaining to 
the Apprenticeship Act. 


“An astounding need for 


Experience vocational guidance for 
shows need for adults” is indicated in an 
vocational account of the Public Em- 
guidance. ployment ‘Centre at Ro- 


chester, New York, during 
the past year, which appeared in the Person- 
nel Journal, February, 1932. The Rochester 
Centre was established as an experimental 
employment office at the suggestion of the 
State Advisory Council on Employment 
Problems, which was appointed in New York 
about two years ago. Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, 
former director of the Employment Service 
of Canada, is the chairman of the committee 
in charge of the office. “The Public Em- 
ployment Centre of Rochester,” it is stated, 
“ds essentially a laboratory where methods 
and procedures are controlled in the effort to 
work out a particular technique for employ- 
ment exchanges.” 

As a first measure the Bureau segregated 
groups of occupations, allotting them to in- 
terviewers whose experience gives them special 
training to understand the requirements of 
the work involved. Each of these divisions 
acts as a separate unit under a director, the 
whole plan being integrated for centralized 
control through the manager. The aim of the 
agent who interviews applicants for work is to 
obtain and to give information, and also to 
establish permanent friendly relations with the 
person interviewed. The need for vocational 
guidance of the workers became apparent in 
the course of this work. As far as possible, 
vocational guidance is given in each interview; 
the choice of an occupation being however 
left to the applicant. Tests are applied to the 
applicant’s general ability and special apti- 
tudes; and on the other hand, jobs are analy- 
zed and classified so that the worker may be 
brought into contact with the occupation 
which best suits his capacity. “ Nothing is 
more apparent,” it it stated,“ than the pro- 
digious need for training and retraining... . 
When technological revolutions occur, their 
effects are immediate and tragic: history re- 
veals them clearly, but forecasting them in 
this Power Age requires prophetic insight.” 


It is found that changes in mechanical pro- 
cesses have occurred where operations were 
formerly very expensive; the Public Employ- 
ment Centre of Rochester hopes to collect 
data from the diversified industries in that 
city and to study operations which are the 
“high cost points.” It is pointed out that 
until fairly definite information is obtained 
as to what occupations are now undergoing 
marked changes, and until some means is 
found to predict trends in occupational shifts, 
the immediate problems of retraining will be 
obscure. 

It is hoped that a new type of employment 
office will be evolved that will become the 
recognized medium by which employers may 
be brought into touch with the most suitable 
workers, and a balance be maintained between 
the demand for labour and its supply. . 


A Bill was passed by the 
United States Senate on 
April 18 relative to the rates 
of wages to be paid to work- 
men employed on building 
and construction work for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. An Act of the U.S. Congress, passed 
in 1931, provides for the payment of prevail- 
ing wages rates to workmen employed on 
contracts for public buildings in excess of 
$5,000 (LaBour Gazerte, June, 1931, page 644). 
The present Bill would amend this statute by 
extending its application to general construc- 
tion as well as to public buildings, and by 
requirng that the specifications on which tend- 
ers are taken should contain a statement of the 
prevailing wages rates in the place where the 
work is to be performed, and that the con- 
tractor would be obliged to apply these wages. 
Where the work in question is to continue for 
more than three months, the Secretary of 
Labour of the United States, at the request 
of the Government department concerned, or 
on petition of the contractor, or of not less 
than twenty per cent of the workpeople con- 
cerned, would be required from time to time 
to re-examine the prevailing wage scales and 
to make any necessary alterations. In cases 
where wages scales have been increased dur- 
ing the life of a contract, it is required that 
the contractor shall be indemnified by the 
Government accordingly, and in cases where 
wages rates are decreased, the contractor is 
to make a refund to the Government. 

The legislation provides further that con- 
tractors would be required to keep books and 
records showing the wages actually paid and 
that these should be open to inspection by 
US. Government officials. For failure to pay 
prevailing wages, the contractor will forfeit 
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$10 for each workmen affected, and in any 
cases where the prevailing wage was paid and 
a refund exacted from the workman, the for- 
feit would be five times the value of the re- 
fund. Persons forced to accept less than pre- 
vailing wages or to make refunds could collect 
amounts by filling sworn declarations with the 
Secretary of Labour of the United States, the 
amounts to be deducted by the U.S. Comp- 


troller in making settlement to the contractor, ” 


or by suit against the contractor by the United 
States. 

The prevailing wage policy is also to be ap- 
plied to work done by day labour as well 
as by contract. 

Since its adoption by the U.S. Senate the 
Bill has been referred for attention to the 
House of Representatives. 


As was noted on page 298 


Extension of of the March issue, the 
minimum Women’s Minimum Wage 
wages to stores Act was amended at the 


recent session of the Que- 
bec Legislature so that it 
should include commercial establishments in 
it? scope. During April the Commission 
which administers the Act decided that, as a 
first stage, the new provision would be con- 
fined to shops.in which at least ten persons, 
male and female, are employed. Later, it is 
possible that the smaller stores may also be 
dealt with. Following the usual procedure 
before issuing orders the Commission will 


in Quebec. 


hold conferences, at which representatives of. 


the employers and of the workers will be 
present, for the purpose of securing information 
as to cost of living, rates of wages and working 
conditions in each district. Mr. Gustave 
Francq. chairman of the Commission, recently 
appealed for the co-operation of all concerned, 
stating that the minimum wage system had 
proved successful in industrial establishments 
during the past five years. 


Mr. Gustave Francq, chair- 


Minimum man of the Quebec 
Wages for Boys Women’s Minimum Wage 
recommended Commission, stated during 


in Quebec. April that the Commission 
intended to recommend the 
amendment of the Act at the next session of 
the Provincial Legislature to make its provi- 
sion applicable to boys as well as girls. It 
will be recalled that the Manitoba Act was 
extended last year to cover boys under 18 
years of age (Lasour GazerTr, May, 1931, page 
503). (A regulation governing the employ- 
ment of boys in the manufacturing industries 
in Manitoba is given on another page of this 
issue.) Mr. Franeq explained that the ex- 


tension was needed as employers were found 
to be threatening to dismiss girls, for whom 
minimum wages are now fixed by the Com- 
mission, and to replace them with boys at a 
much lower rate. The chairman referred also 
to the practice of some employers of female 
labour in seeking permits from the Com- 
mission to re-engage, at apprentices’ rates, 
girls who are ready to pass into the “ experi- 
enced” class at higher wages; the tendency 
to substitute boys for girls is stated to have 
resulted from the Commission’s refusal to 
grant such permits in many cases. 


Mr. George S. Rice, chief 


International mining engineer of the 
co-operation United States Bureau of 
for safety in Mines, in a recent outline 
mines. of the Bureau’s’ various 


duties, referred to the co- 
ordination of the knowledge acquired by the 
principal mining countries in regard to mine 
safety, as follows:—In conjunction with these 
activities co-operative coal-mine research is 
carried on between the United States Bureau 
of Mines and the government agencies in 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Germany. 
Since these European countries encounter 
problems similar to our own in coal mining and 
are active in research work looking to cause 
and prevention of mine accidents, interchange 
of information and co-operative investigations 
are of great mutual benefit. The chief mining 
engineer acts as liaison officer between the 
Bureau and foreign nations in these activi- 
ties.” 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics recently issued a 
report concerning 157 new 
British and foreign con- 
cerns that have been estab- 
lished in Canada since 1930. 
According to the nature of their manufactures 
these industries are in part as follows:—There 
are nine producing vegetable products; six 
producing animal products outside of textiles; 
nine producing textiles; thirteen producing 
wood and paper products; forty producing 
iron products; twenty-eight producing non- 
ferrous metals products; six producing non- 
metallic mineral products; fifteen producing 
chemical and allied products; four producing 
mining and metallurgical products, and eight 
preducing miscellaneous products. 


The monthly review Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Progress in Canada, published by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company at Mont- 
real, points out that the preponderance of 
United States over British branch plants, is 
naturally strongly marked, and it is expected 
that this will continue to be the case for some 
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time to come. “United States industrial firms 
are keenly alive to the value of the Canadian 
branch plant as a means of access to outside 
markets. But according to an observer closely 
in touch with British industry and with con- 
ditions in Canada, British interest in the 
Canadian industrial field may be expected to 
become an increasingly important factor in 
the situation during the next decade. Accord- 
ing to this authority, more British firms will 
investigate Canada with a view to branch 
plant establishment during the next two years 
than ever before, and more British plants will 
actually be established during the next decade 
than has been the case heretofore. Regarding 
British industrial expansion in the Dominion, 
it should be remembered that branch estab- 
lishments overseas, thousands of miles from 
the parent plant, is a step requiring the most 
thorough investigation and consideration. 
According to authoritative opinion, it is im- 
posible to generalize as to what classes of 
British industry can benefit by establishing in 
Canada. Each firm considering this step re- 
quires to study the matter with the utmost 
care from its own-individual standpoint, weigh- 
ing its requirements in the matters of labour, 
transportation, raw materials, and its oppor- 
tunities in the way of markets.” 


At the present time, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics is preparing a table showing the 
number of firms of outside origin established in 
Canada year by year since 1926. These are 
being classified, with totals for each classifica- 
tion and inclusive total for each year. Such a 
compilation involves a great deal of corres- 
pondence and checking at a time when the 
Internal Trade Branch is exceptionally busy 
in view of the approaching Economic Con- 
ference at Ottawa. 


A series of pamphlets is in 
course of publication by the 
Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion of Princeton Univer- 
sity (New Jersey), dealing 
‘with company savings and 
investment plans for the benefit of employees. 
The purpose of the series is to assist in- 
dustrial executives. contemplating the forma- 
tion of such plans by providing them with 
concise summaries of the experience of those 
already in existence. ‘Compulsory plans for 
employee savings and investment,” it is stated, 
“taken as a whole, have already a record of 
considerable effectiveness in meeting the needs 
of industrial employees. To the employer 
they have had the appeal of emphasizing in- 
dividual initiative and responsibility along 
with the advantages of co-operative group 
action with company assistance. Their short- 
comings have been a lack of inclusiveness and, 


Experiments in 
company plans 
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in some cases, insufficient security. The key 
to the success of the more effective plans has 
been a sustained company interest in develop- 
ing a program of thrift on the part of each 
worker adapted to his needs, and in assuring 
the security and. liberality of the returns pro- 
vided.” 

Dr. J. Douglas Brown, the Director of the 
Section, in a foreword to the first pamphlet in 
the series, on “The Use of Building and Loan 
Associations in Company Programs for Em- 
ployee Savings and Investment,” makes the 
following observations on the significance of 
the efforts now being made by employers to 
cope with the problems of the depression :— 

“The distress of long-continued unemploy- 
ment has brought into sharp focus the essential 
need for financial security on the part of 
American workers. Whether the need will be 
met by the employer initiative alone, or state 
compulsion will be necessary to accelerate em- 
ployer action, now hangs in the balance. 
During the past two decades, workmen’s com- 
pensation and minimum wages have been de- 
finitely allocated to the fields of legislation 
and private initiative, respectively. The next 
decade will probably see the test whether the 
financial security of the individual employee 
can remain outside the field of legislative 
action. The results of that test, while much 
influenced by the length of the present de- 
pression, are esha in the hands of American 
employers. 3 

The present pamphlet shows that a build- 
ing and loan association, under the right con- 
ditions, offers a double service to employees. 
It furnishes a means for the accumulation of 
an investment fund and it makes loans to 
members for the purchase or construction of 
homes. The plan of loan repayment in small 
but regular amounts over a long period of 
time is found to be particularly suited to em- 
ployees of mederate income. It is thus a 
possible aid in the solution of two employee 
problems in which the employer has an in- 
terest, those of thrift and housing. . The 
various forms of organization now in existence 
are described in detail, and a bibliography of 
useful publications on the subject is included. 





The third biennial Canadian Conference on 
Social Work will be held at Winnipeg on 
June 7-9, when prominent speakers will deal 
with the “big business” of the social work 
now being carried on under the inspiration of 
the enlightened conscience of Canadian com- 
munities. Over $100,000,000 a year, it is stated, 
is spent on social efforts by the people of 
Canada, and the conference affords a unique 
opportunity for making this work more effi- 
cient, and for stimulating enthusiasm by the 
exchange of ideas between its leaders. 
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A union-label law for the District of Colum- 
bia was approved by the President of the 
United States on February 18, 1932. In ad- 
dition to this law, similar legislation has been 
adopted by 44 States. The laws in general 
authorize associations of employees to adopt 
a device to designate the products of their 
labour. Labour organizations are therefore 
secured in their right to register, etc. the 
trade-marks or labels chosen by them to dis- 
tinguish their products. 





The Forum Publishing Company (New 
York City) has established a savings reserve 
fund to provide assistance to employees in 
times of illness and unemployment. A sick- 
ness and accident fund is raised by employer 
and employee contributions and the benefits 
paid range from $10 to $25 a week for a period 
of 13 weeks. Separate savings are accumulated 
for assistance during unemployment. This 
organization also provides a dismissal-wage 
payment amounting to 25 per cent of wages, 
or not less, than $10 a week, for six months. 





The Nova Scotia Government has appoint- 
ed the following members of the Nova Scotia 
Miners Land Settlement Board (Lasour 
GazetTre, March, 1932, page 249) :—Hon. O. P. 
Goucher, a member of the executive council, 
of Halifax (chairman); D. R. Nicholson, of 
Cox Heath, Cape Breton; Dr. H. C. McIntosh, 
of Glace Bay; Joseph McDougall, of Sydney 
Mines; and Dr. M. M. Coady, of Antigonish. 

Mr. Roderick Kerr, of Glace Bay, has been 
appointed a member of the Minimum Wage 
Board of Nova Scotia, to serve for a period of 
two years. 


Employment in Canadian 


A report on wood using industries in Can- 
ada in 1929 was published recently by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics as part of the 
Census of Industry (Lasour Gazerrs, June, 
1931, page 725). The average number of 
employees engaged in this industrial group 
in that year was 39,265, the wages and salaries 
of these employees being $42,514,682. Em- 
ployees in Ontario numbered 22,320, with a 
total pay-roll of $24,846,281; Quebec came 
next with 9,357 workers, who were paid $9,- 
120,612. in salaries and wages; while British 
Columbia gave employment to 2,689 people at 
$3,301,362, 

The extent of employment and the amount 
of wages in each component industry in the 
group in 1929 were as follows:—Planing Mills, 
sash and door factories, 18,132 people; wages 
and salaries, $14,966,072; Furniture, 13,082 
people; wages and salaries, $14,512,073; Boxes, 


An unemployment-benefit plan was placed 
in operation by the Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company (St. Paul) on Janu- 
ary 1, 1932. The plan provides for benefit 
payments for from 10 to 17 weeks in any one 
year, depending upon length of service. These 
payments are at the rate of 60 per cent of 
the first $10 of normal earnings plus 20 per 
cent of the balance of weekly earnings in ex- 
cess of $10, plus 5 per cent of the total benefit 
payment for every year of service beyond 3 
years. The cost of the plan will be met by 
employer contributions not to exceed 2 per 
cent of pay roll, and by employer and em- 
ployee contributions in times of emergency. 





Automatic signals are rapidly displacing 
watchmen and gatemen at highway crossings 
in the United States. A study made for the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, and summarized 
in the Monthly Labour Review (Washington) 
shows that the percentage of displacement 
ranges from about 50 per cent in the case of 
combined manual and automatic installations, 
to 100 per cent, in the case of complete auto- 
matic track-circuit control or of grade separa- 
tion. It is conceded that automatic protection 
for 24 hours a day is preferable to part-time 
protection by watchmen and flagmen. The 
estimated number of employment opportuni- 
ties lost through the use of automatic signals 
and grade separations up to the end of 1930, 
was 44,343. A factor compensating to some 
extent for the displacement of the watchmen 
and flagmen is the provision of employment, 
for other classes of workers, on grade-separa- 
tion projects and in the maintenance of the 
automatic signals. 


Wood-using Industries 


baskets and crates, 3,579 people; wages and 
salaries, $3,224,267; Carriages, wagons and 
sleighs, 2,325 people; wages and salaries, $2,- 
745,992; Cooperage, 616 people; wages and 
salaries, $667,672; Coffins and caskets, 761 
people; wages and salaries, $863,968; Sport- 
ing goods, 525 |people; Boatbuilding, 881 
people; wages and salaries, $912,339; Lasts, 
trees and shoefindings, 566 people; wages and 
salaries, $539,964; Handles, spools and wood- 
turning, 651 people; wages and salaries, $486,- 
596; Carriage and wagon materials, 146 people; 
wages and galaries, $174,866; Woodenware, 
462 people; wages and salaries, $399,755; 
Clothes pins, 210 people; wages and salaries, 
$130,701; Excelsior, 118 people; Beekeepers’ 
and poultrymen’s Supplies, 22 people; wages 
and. salaries, $20,694; Miscellaneous wood- 
using industries, 2,198 people; wages and 
salaries, $2,290,021. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


‘THE employment situation at the end of 

April was reported by the Superinten- 
dents of the Employment Service of Canada 
to be as follows: 

A few requests for farm hands for spring 
planting were received in the Province of 
Nova Scotia and men were accordingly sent 
out. Good fares were reported by bankers 
and shore fishermen, the catches of salmon, 
particularly, being of good size and quality. 
There were no new developments in the log- 
ging industry. Some mines in the vicinity of 
New Glasgow operated only one or two days 
a week, while others were entirely idle, the 
majority of those in Cape Breton also work- 
ing only two days per week. Confectioners 
and bakers reported business as good. Ship- 
ment of oil to outside points also increased 
sales in that division. Other industries were 
working part time or not at all. Building ac- 
tivities were somewhat slow, although a few 
new contracts were being let. Some highway 
construction was also in progress. Relief 
work was likewise provided by the various 
municipalities. Transportation was fair, and 
trade, both wholesale and retail, poor. A 
number of requests were received for char- 
workers and women domestics and these orders 
were readily filled. 

Very little spring ploughing had been done 
in the Province of New Brunswick due to 
wet weather, but some farmers were busy 
burning brush and stumping new land. There 
were plentiful supplies of cod, halibut, haddock 
and lobster. As the fishing season for the 
latter opens the first of May and gives em- 
ployment to many hundreds of men and 
women, the latter in canneries, about 150 
hands had already been engaged at Point 
Escuminac and Port Sapin factories and others 
were en route to the Cumberland-Guysboro 
section of Nova Scotia, where a similar season 
was about to open. There was no activity in 
logging or mining. Manufacturers of confec- 
tionery and foodstuffs reported business fair. 
Foundries and machine shops were very quiet 
and a reduction in staff and a cut in wages 
had been made at the Saint John dry dock. 
All other plants were working on short time. 
Building construction on the new high school, 
union depot and pier at Saint John was well 
under way, but elsewhere little new work 
was being undertaken. Some employment, 
however, was afforded on highways. Water- 
front work consisted mostly of coastal traffic. 
Passenger and freight transportation on rail- 
ways was fair. Trade was quiet, with col- 
lections poor. Spring cleaning had created an 
extra demand for charworkers, but regular 


placements for women domestic workers 
showed little change. 

Farming in the Province of Quebec showed 
somewhat improved conditions, but there was 
a decline in orders in the logging industry. 
Mines at Amos and Rouyn were preparing for 
a busy season, but in both localities a number 
of men were idle, for whom no work was yet 
available. Manufacturing industries through- 
out the province were quiet, the only excep- 
tion being in the City of Quebec, where the 
boot and shoe industry was reported to be 
active. Improvement was noted in building 
construction, especially at Hull, Sherbrooke, 
and Montreal, where orders were being re- 
ceived daily for tradesmen, particularly 
painters, joiners and plasterers. At Quebec, 
however, construction was quiet, and no per- 
mits had been issued at Three Rivers during 
the month of April. In the latter city a large 
number of workers were still engaged on un- 
employment relief. work. Only’ one office 
reported transportation as normal. Trade at 
Sherbrooke, and Three Rivers was satisfac- 
tory. A better demand for women domestic 
workers was also noted. 

A steady demand for farm help was noted 
throughout the Province of Ontario, although 
wages were not high, single men being placed 
more readily than married couples. The only 
activity in logging consisted of a few river 
drivers sent out preparatory to spring drives, 
but it was expected that the calls for this kind 
of labour would be fewer than usual this year, 
as last winter’s cut was light. While mines 
were running steadily, they were taking on 
only a few men from day to day until surface 
work could be started. Nearly all factories 
were operating below normal capacity and 
prospects for a resumption of activity at an 
early date were not overbright. The auto 
industry, however, in some centres was 
slightly busier and it was thought likely that 
a few factories would be running on full time 
within a few weeks. Manufacturers of tex- 
tiles, ice making machines, refrigerators and 
soft drinks also reported improvement but the 
conditions in the iron and steel group were 
quiet. There was no building construction of 
any importance under way, though small con- 
tracts were being carried on, thus hundreds 
of expert workers were available with very 
little chances of employment, relief work pro- 
viding the only activity in some localities. 
In the women’s domestic section a fair num- 
ber of calls was listed for cooks general, but 
suitable women for these positions were not 
always easy to obtain. Casual help, however, 
was in demand and was easily supplied. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 








Trade, external aggregate....... $ 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSULIPLION eae oe he eae $ 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ 
Customs duty collected......... $ 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNCSH Se Meokdes Ws ase 
Bank notes in circulation........ $ 
Bank deposits, savings.......... $ 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ 


Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
Common stocks =... eet. ee 
Preferred stocks: i7i0. 2k. o a yaee 

(1) Index of interest rates........... 


(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 
MWEWO8] O18) CR eR REE A MORIN 7 card 8 
(2?) Prices, Retail, Family bud- 


SURI e ere snes ene cree 


(2) Employment, Index num- 
ber, Employers’ pay-roll 
{GUTS er tet eet cet Lee 

(2?) (4) Unemployment, percent- 


1932 
March 


98, 455, 941 


57, 437, 184 
39, 749, 307 
12, 231, 228 


2,024, 037,771 


132, 568,016 


1, 388,522,723 
1,070,518, 920 


88-7 


February 


72,604,877 


35, 586, 085 
36, 431, 055 
7,191,610 


1,990, 046,321 


134, 291, 993 


1,390, 075, 363 
1, 063, 394, 898 


63-5 


5, 049, 000 


89-7 


Pit eeetOin h150. | GAN) Ferme mene ACL ECTS) IA EDIE IRA ot | 


166,372 
11, 863, 038 


165, 389 
12, 248, 624 


10, 272, 787 


9, 102, 285 


CONTA LES zee hese arog avn cee ais | lee pahes) Aton... 2. [ oa ato enna ee 


age (trade union mem- 
| OXS1aiSs) WN ite ei ID. a NR i 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
IRETo Nth. Pata. eee | RRICATS 

(6) Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings........ $ 

(7) Operating expenses........ $ 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, gross earnings....... $ 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, operating expenses, 
SPLINES ls. caaeneaite eee $ 
Steam railways, freight in 
But cinatipermnte. Ween. oer $ 
(8) Contracts awarded.......... $ 
Mineral Production— 

PIS OM meee: Svan ccs tons 

Steel ingots and castings...... tons 

ENO WON SE ato. fepien SRI: tons 

[Cres A soe CD eg comin aN ne tons 
Crude petroleum imports....... gal. 
IO Der DOLLS a.m. Whee « oars Ibs. 
Coctonhnports..e een. cee lbs. 
Wool, raw imports..............lbs. 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

LOE ce RNR, — 3) bd. 
Hiouniproduction:. aves. sooner bbls. 
(9) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 
Footwear production........... pairs 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ k.w.h 
Sales of insurance............... $ 
INE Wisp nite cehles aa vr hoe tons 


3,323, 602 
10, 766, 700 


17,989 
43,572 
1,295 
1,024, 190 
67, 640, 000 
5,797,000 
10, 212,000 
1,829, 000 


Automobiles, passenger.............|... St eh 


(0) Index of physical volume of 


| ODENBOKS:cfo\ aes 6 hh, MME ed i Sane al Ce oer Ge 
IMCHISER aly DLOCUC IONE tmeyae seis erties cna ula: 
ianulAchurin gers eee ne taal aie Aoi sistent Ale 


(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. ine! 
(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(3) Bradstreet. 


(4) Figures for end of previous month. } i 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending April 30, 1932, and corresponding previous periods. } 
(9) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending March 26, and February 27, 1932, April 25, March 28, and 


February 28, 1931. 


51,876, 000 
1,720, 208 


45, 247,000 
37,206, 000 
166, 760 
6,617 


126-4 
122-4 
123-3 


167, 088 


11,004,397 
11,878,176 


9, 043, 278 


8,813, 843 


1,659, 322,378 


2,578,597 
14, 802, 000 


48,580, 000 
3, 859, 000 
7,074,000 

513, 000 


165, 822,401 
842, 123 

25, 681,000 
1,558, 413 


45, 846, 000 
37, 857, 000 
158, 540 
4,494 


127-3 
128-7 
119-4 














April 


85, 863, 487 


51, 189,376 
33, 935, 075 
10,273, 278 


2,786, 353, 998 


134,495,175 


1, 453, 305, 140 
1, 180, 226, 227 


97-1 
78-8 
92-9 
74-4 
19-18 


200 
3,752,000 


99-7 


15-5 
3,201 
202,136 


15, 233,779 
14,352, 238 


12, 006, 288 


10,398,411 


2,135,535, 761 


13, 786, 466 
22,707,300 


53, 792 
91,461 
4,605 

888, 312 
47,800,000 
4,638,000 
6, 155, 000 
1,403, 000 


170, 842, 465 
1,058,311 
42,356, 000 
1,669,917 


47,036, 000 
45, 345, 000 
205, 840 
14,043 


138-7 
145-6 
145-9 


1931 
March 


131, 643, 374 


75, 347, 854 
55, 048, 197 
14,354,361 


2,570, 410, 694 


139, 422, 962 


1,445, 322, 862 
1,115, 150, 957 


10, 976, 904 


2,104,316, 278 


9,948,979 
27,311, 800 


145, 769,310 
1,168, 408 
55,589, 000 
1,729, 930 


45,728,000 


(6) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 


February 












95, 908, 063 


50, 994, 084 
43,872, 682 
9, 229, 862 


2,534, 913,429 


143, 670, 894 


1, 435, 523, 785 
1,115, 837,914 


111-6 
83-4 


100-7 


16-0 
1,429 
190, 254 


13, 404, 063 
13, 964, 168 


10,553, 181 


10,039, 490 


1, 952,375,992 


6,395, 659 
25,930, 100 


46,395 

82, 637 
4,006 
963 , 443 
61,700, 000 
4,316,000 
5,389, 000 
1,010, 000 


121, 675, 733 
1, 035,383 
40,408,000 
1, 276,965 


47,821,000 
39, 925,000 
164, 550 
7,529 


138-9 
145-6 
128-7 


(10) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 


ing and construction. 


Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 


of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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More than sufficient men were available to 
meet all calls for farm help in Manitoba. Seed- 
ing was well advanced, particularly in the 
western part of the province, due to heavy 
rains, which had given the land a much appre- 
ciated soaking, and removed for the time being 
the danger of the soil drifting, which had 
already occurred in some districts this spring. 
Although the demand for farm hands was 
lower than usual, this was partly due to the 
fact that many farmers retained the help 
secured during the winter months under the 
Provincial Government farm employment 
plan, while others, who normally hired spring 
help, were unable to do so this year, and so 
were doing only what they could, by them- 
selves. There was no activity in logging and 
mining. Manufacturing remained steady. 
Building construction was not decidedly active, 
but was considered to have made a fair start 
for 1932. Several large contracts were under 
way and others were to be started shortly, 
consequently, the demand for building trades, 
mechanics and labourers was slightly greater 
than formerly reported. Casual work on relief 
undertakings also provided employment for 
several hundred men. Not much change was 
reported in retail trade conditions, but whole- 
sale lines maintained a steady turn-over and 
collections were fair. Except for a reduction 
in ‘requests for day workers, the work of the 
women’s domestic section was well maintained. 


Rain and cold weather somewhat delayed 
farm operations in the Province of Saskatche- 
_ wan, and many enquiries were received as to 
Government assistance in paying farm help. 
Little activity was recorded in the mining 
group at Estevan, as mines were employing 
only their summer crews. Orders received in 
building construction were all of a casual 
nature and easily filled. Relief work was being 
supplied married men in some centres, but a 
large number of unplaced applicants was still 
registered at the offices. One railway gang of 
former employees was taken on at North 
Battleford, but elsewhere no railway construc- 
tion was in evidence. Placements of domestic 
servants in the women’s section showed little 
change. Quite a number of farm household 
orders were on hand, but these offered very 
low wages and would be hard to fill. 

Weather conditions in the Province of 
Alberta being unfavourable for work on the 
land, the demand for farm labour was smaller 
than usual. However, farmers throughout the 
district of Medicine Hat were hopeful, and 
crop conditions considered ideal, due to recent 
heavy rains. 
and all available men for this work were sent 
out. Logging and mining were very quiet. 
Manufacturing industries showed no increased 
activity and many were working on short time. 
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A slight improvement was noted in building 
construction, due, principally, to repairs and 
alterations. There was still a number of trades- 
men unemployed and prospects for other con- 
struction work were indefinite. Recent heavy 
storms required considerable work on country 
roads, telephone and telegraph wires, and had 
been the means of providing several weeks’ 
employment. In many instances former em- 
ployees of the companies affected were hired. 
No gangs were made up for the railways and 
about 800 men were affected by the closing of 
the railway shops at Calgary, nor was it ex- 
pected that the total number laid off would 
be replaced when the shops again opened. 
Wholesale and retail trade was fair. There 
was some difficulty in obtaining experienced 
women domestics for city vacancies, although 
applicants were greatly in excess of orders. 


Farming remained quiet in British Columbia, 
a large number of farmers doing without neces- 
sary help, having no money to pay wages. 
Queen Charlotte Island logging camps were 
active but elsewhere conditions were quiet, the 
only improvement noted being the reopening 
of a few small railway tie cutting mills and 
there was no immediate prospect of resump- 
tion of operations by the larger mills or camps. 
The mine at Kimberley continued to work 
steadily and a few men were employed at 
Perry Creek, but for the most part, there was 
little activity in this division. No change was 
reported in manufacturing, with little or no 
likelihood of any demands being made for 
help. Very little new work in building con- 
struction was undertaken and all projects al- 
ready started were well under way. Relief 
work, both municipal and provincial, provided 
in many localities the only form of employ- 
ment available, and this did not begin to 
absorb the number of unplaced applicants 
registered at the offices. Employees at the 
drydock and shipyard at Prince Rupert were 
working on short time and longshoring there 
also was quiet, but at Vancouver, a consider- 
able movement of wheat rendered conditions 
on the waterfront fairly good. Trade was fair. 
There was some improvement noted in the 
women’s domestic section at Vancouver, but a 
large number of women and girls was still 
registered for employment. 


Employment at the begin- 
ning of April showed a sea- — 
sonal decline which, though 
larger than the reduction re- 
corded on April 1, 1981, was less than that 
indicated in the early spring of 1930. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated re- 
turns from 7.855 firms whose staffs aggregated 
800,924 persons, compared with 810,885 in the 
preceding month. The index number (based 
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on the 1926 average as 100) stood at 87:5, 
as compared with 88-7 on March 1, 1982, 
while on April 1 in the eleven preceding years 
it was as follows: 1931, 99-7; 1930, 107-8; 
1929, 110-4; 1928, 102-3; 1927, 97-4; 1926, 
92:5; 1925, 88-3; 1924, 90-4; 1923, 88-7; 1922, 
81-8 and 1921, 85-1. 

All provinces except British Columbia re- 
ported reduced employment, the losses in 
Quebec being greatest. In the Maritime Prov- 
inces, there was a further decrease in employ- 
ment; construction was slacker and logging 
camps reported important seasonal losses, 
while manufacturing, coal mining and trade 
indicated improvement. In Quebec, mining, 
transportation, highway construction and trade 
showed heightened activity, while logging re- 
ported large seasonal contractions; manu- 
facturing was also slacker, and there was pro- 
nounced curtailment in building construction. 
In Ontario, there was decided seasonal shrink- 
age in logging, and highway and railway con- 
struction also showed curtailment, while manu- 
factures, transportation and trade recorded 
increased employment. In the Prairie Prov- 
inces, the decline took place chiefly in con- 
struction, but logging, coal mining, manu- 
facturing and retail trade also showed con- 
tractions. In British Columbia, the greatest 
gains were in manufacturing, logging, high- 
way and railway construction, while shipping, 
building construction and trade released help. 

Employment advanced in Montreal, Ottawa 
and Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities; 
losses were noted in Hamilton and Winnipeg, 
while Quebec City, Toronto and Vancouver 
reported practically no general change. In 


Montreal, manufacturing was slacker, but 
transportation and construction recorded 
heightened activity. In Quebec, manu- 


facturing registered a small gain, but trans- 
portation was duller, so that the change in the 
situation as a whole was slight. Toronto em- 
ployers also reported no general change, im- 
provement in manufacturing, transportation 
and trade being offset by losses in construction. 
In Ottawa, there was an advance, chiefly in 
construction and manufacturing. In Hamil- 
ton, manufacturing and construction released 
employees, while trade was rather more active. 
In Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities, 
there was pronounced expansion, principally 
in automobile plants. In Winnipeg, manu- 
facturing was rather quieter, and communica- 
tions, transportation and trade were also 
slacker. In Vancouver, there were small in- 
creases in lumber mills, construction and trans- 
portation, and similar declines in iron and 
steel plants and trade. 

An analysis of the statistics by industrial 
groups shows further improvement in manu- 
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facturing, particularly in the textile, pulp and 
paper and iron and steel industries, although 
lumber, leather, food and chemical plants also 
afforded increased employment. On the other 
hand, curtailment was indicated in tobacco 
and beverage, non-ferrous metal, electrical 
apparatus, musical instrument and _ rubber 
factories. Among the non-manufacturing divi- 
sions, local transportation, laundries and clean- 
ing establishments, wholesale and retail trade 
recorded heightened activity, while logging, 
communications and construction showed cur- 
tailment. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of April, 1932. 


Employment for local trade 


TRADE unions during March conti- 
UNION nued in the favourable trend 
REPORTS. shown during the previous 


month, the percentage of 
idleness standing at 20-4, in contrast with a 
percentage of 20°6 at the close of February. 
Returns for March were received from a total 
of 1,828 labour organizations with a member- 
ship aggregate of 181,396 persons, 36,961 of 
whom were without employment on the last 
day of the month. Conditions, however, re- 
mained more depressed than in March a year 
ago when 15-5 per cent of the members re- 
ported were idle. Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario, Saskatchewan and_ British 
Columbia unions all showed slight employ- 
ment advances from February, which were in 
large measure offset by the declines apparent 
among Alberta, Manitoba and Quebec unions, 
Alberta unions showing the most perceptible 
change. A large falling off in activity was 
noted by Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba 
unions from March, 1931, and in New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia declines of much lesser magnitude occurred. 
In Saskatchewan, however, minor gains in em- 
ployment were reported. 

A review in greater detail with tabular 
statements on unemployment at the close of 
March, 1932, as shown by local trade unions, 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


During the month of March, 


HMPLOYMENT — 1982, references of persons to 
OFFICE employment made by the 
REPORTS. offices of the Employment 


Service of Canada numbered 
39,859, while the placements effected totalled 
34,275. Of the latter, the placements in reg- 
ular employment were 7,560 of men and 
3,159 of women, a total of 10,719, while place- 
ments in casual work were 23,556. Applica- 
tions for work reported at the offices numbered 
55,271, of which 45,127 were of men and 10,144 
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were of women workers. Employers notified 
the Service during the month of 28,586 vacan- 
cies for men and 6,689 for women, a total of 
35,275. An increase was shown in vacancies 
and placements but a reduction in applications 
when the above figures were compared with 
those of the preceding month. All sections, 
however, registered substantial declines from 
the corresponding month a year ago, the 
record for February, 1932, showing 33,426 
vacancies offered, 55,558 applications made and 
32,633 placements effected, while in March, 
1931, there were recorded 46,295 vacancies, 
68,034 applications for work and 44,884 place- 
ments in regular and casual employment. A 
report in detail of the work of the offices for 
the month of March, 1932, and also for the 
quarterly period January to March of the cur- 
rent year may be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 

According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the value 
ConTRACTS of permits issued in 61 cities 
AWARDED. in Canada during March, 


1932, was $3,323,602 as com- 
pared with $2,578,597 in the preceding month 
and with $9,948,979 in March, 1931. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
construction contracts as a-whole for all 
Canada had less value during April than in 
March. Taking building contracts alone for 
comparison, a gain is shown for April over 
either February or March. The inability of 
municipalities to finance other than absolutely 
necessary works is responsible for the slack- 
ening in the engineering group. The total 
value of construction contracts awarded dur- 
ing April was $10,112,900. 

According to MacLean Building Reports 
Ltd., 39:7 per cent of the value of contracts 
awarded for April were shown for the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, the value being $4,017,800. 
Quebec had 29-1 per cent or $2,947,900. The 
Prairie Provinces were credited with $1,724,100 
or 17-1 per cent while British Columbia took 
care of 8-3 per cent, $838,100 and the Mari- 
time Provinces $585,000 or 5-8 per cent. 
Thirty-eight per cent of the April contracts 
related to business buildings, the total being 
$3,845,600. Engineering contracts shared to 
the extent of 30-7 per cent or $3,104,900. 
$2,485.300 was the figure for residential build- 
ing. This was 24:6 per cent of all contracts. 
Industrial showed 6:7 per cent or $677,100. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the correspond- 
ing months last year are shown in the table 
on page 487. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION. 


The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics states that the general business situa- 
tion in Canada was not greatly changed in 
March from the level of the preceding month, 
an index of manufacturing production main- 
tained by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
being 123-3 compared with 119-4 in Web- 
ruary. The primary iron and steel industry 
was considerably more active in the month 
under review, the gain in the output of pig- 
iron and steel being one of the influences lead- 
ing to the advance in the index. The pro- 
duction of pig-iron showed a sharp gain while 
steel ingots and castings, after seasonal adjust- 
ment showed an increase of nearly 31 per cent. 
Production of 8,318 automobiles during March 
was the greatest for any month since last May 
when 12,738 cars were made. The month’s out- 
put exceeded by 50 per cent the February total 
of 5,477 cars, which in turn was 47 per cent 
higher than the 3,731 cars produced in the 
next preceding month. Imports of raw cotton 
were 10,212,000 pounds compared with 7,074,000 
pounds in February, the gain after seasonal 
adjustment being nearly 22 per cent. The im- 
ports of raw wool also showed a marked gain, 
the total being 1,829,000 pounds compared with 
518,000 pounds in February. While wool is 
normally imported in much greater value in 
March than in February, the gain in this case 
was pronounced even after adjustment for 
seasonal tendencies. Preparations are conse- 
quently being made by textile companies for 
operations of considerable magnitude, con- 
trasting with inactivity in many other indus- 
tries. Exports of lumber and the output of 
newsprint showed recession in March after 
seasonal adjustment. Crude rubber and petro- 
leum, after adjustment, were imported in 
lesser volume. The low point reached in the 
new business obtained by the construction in- 
dustry was one of the reactionary features of 
the month. The high rates charged for funds 
for building purposes is acting as a deterrent 
in the current period. Car loadings were 182,- 
678 in March compared with 174,106 in the 
preceding month, the gain being less than 
normal for the season. 

Coal—Canadian mines produced 1,024,190 
tons of coal in March, a decline of 19-8 per 
cent from the average output for the month 
during the past five years of 1,277,383 tons. 
During March bituminous coal production to- 
talled 702,168 tons, sub-bituminous coal, 38,- 
118 tons, and lignite coal, 283,904 tons. Al- 
berta’s output amounted to 393,234 tons or 1-5 
per cent above the March, 1931, total of 387,- 
512 tons. Nova Scotia mines produced 369,092 
tons during March, a decrease of 14°3 per cent 
from the output of 430,852 tons recorded in 
the previous year. British Columbia  oper- 
ators reported a production of 160,100 tons as 
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against 153,241 tons in the corresponding 
month of 1931. Saskatchewan’s output con- 
tinued at a high level and totalled 32,036 
tons; in March, a year ago, 62,666 tons were 
mined. New Brunswick produced 19,723 tons 
as compared with 16,030 tons in March, last 
year. Canada imported 711,522 tons of coal 
during March, 38-9 per cent falling off from 
the five-year average for the month of 1,163,- 
675 tons. Customs’ records show that 222,253 
tons of anthracite coal were imported in 
March; the United States supplied 96-4 per 
cent of the tonnage and Great Britain the 
remainder. Bituminous coal receipts totalled 
489,046 tons made up of 483,718 tons from the 
United States and 5,328 tons from Great Brit- 
ain. British Columbia importers brought in 
223 tons of lignite coal from the United States 
during March. Exports of coal from Canada 
continued at a low level amounting to 27,380 
tons as compared with the March, 1927-1931 
average of 65,678 tons. 

Canada’s coal supply in March totalled 1,708,- 
3382 tons, a decline of 28-1 per cent from the 
five-year average for the month of 2,375,382 
tons. Coal made available during the month 
was drawn from the following sources: Cana- 
dian mines, 58:4 per cent; the United States 
40-8 per cent; and Great Britain, 0-8 per 
cent. The month’s supply consisted of 222.253 
tons of anthracite coal, 1,165,980 tons of bi- 
tuminous coal, 38,118 tons of sub-bituminous 
coal and 281,981 tons of lignite coal. 


A summary of Canadian 
EXTERNAL trade in March, 1932, pre- 
TRADE. pared by the Department of 


National Revenue shows that 
the merchandise entering Canada for consump- 
tion amounted to $57,437,184 as compared with 
$35,586,085 in the preceding month and with 
$75,349,854 in March, 1931. The chief imports 
in March, 1932, were: Iron and its products, 
$9,982,742; Non-metallic minerals and pro- 
ducts, $9,690,673; Fibres, textiles and textile 
products, $9,401,328. 

The merchandise exported from Canada 
during March, 1932, amounted to $39,749,307 
as compared with $37,018,792 in the preceding 
month and with $55,048,197 in March, 1981. 
The chief exports in March, 1932, were: Wood, 
wood products and paper, $13,864,322; Agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$9,754,561; Non-ferrous metals and _ their 
products, $5,025,556. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
April, 1932, showed a substantial increase over 
that recorded for the previous month, owing 
to the continuance throughout the month of 
strikes of coal miners in western Canada 

46046—2 


which started towards the end of March. In 
comparison with the figures for April, 1981, 
while only one strike less occurred and a small 
increase only appeared in the number of 
workers involved, the time loss incurred was 
almost twice as great, due largely to the above 
mentioned strikes of coal miners. There were 
in existence during the month eleven disputes, 
involving 1,413 workers, and resulting in a 
time Toss of 34,556 working days, as compared 
with eleven disputes, involving 1,510 workers, 
and resulting in a time loss of 26,410 working 
days in March, 1932. In April, 1931, there were 
on record twelve disputes, involving 1,292 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 19,314 
working days. At the end of the month there 
were on record nine disputes involving ap- 
proximately 1,370 workers. These figures do 
not include those strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were no longer af- 
‘fected but which had not been fiormaillly 
called off by the union. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average fam- 
ily of five in terms of the average retail prices 
in sixty-nine cities was again slightly lower at 
$7.22 for the beginning of April, as compared 
with $7.27 for March; $8.86 for April, 1931; 
$11.24 for April, 1980; $11.01 for April, 1929; 
$10.26 for April, 1922; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak); and $7.51 for April, 1914. The 
most important decrease was a _ substantial 
fall in the price of eggs, while the prices of 
beef, veal, pork, lard, rice, evaporated apples, 
prunes, granulated sugar and potatoes were 
also lower. A substantial incrgase occurred in 
the price of butter. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $17.09 at the beginning of 
April as compared with $17.16 for March; 
$19.18 for April, 1931; $21.53 for April, 1930; 
$21.30 for April, 1929; $20.66 for April, 1922; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); and $14.32 
for April, 1914. Fuel was slightly lower, due 
te decreases in the prices of anthracite coal. 
Rent was unchanged in the average. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 again showed 
a decrease at 68:4 for April as compared with 
69-1 for March; 74-4 for April, 19381; 91-2 _ 
for April, 1930; 94:5 for April, 1929; 98-4 
for April, 1922; 164°3 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); and 64:0 for April, 1914. In the 
classification according to chief component 
materials five of the eight main groups de- 
clined, two advanced and one was unchanged. 
The groups which declined were: the Ani- 
mals and their Products group, because of 
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lower quotations for furs, hides, leather, 
hogs, calves and eggs; the Fibres, Textiles 
and Textile Products group, due to lower 
prices for raw cotton, denim, raw silk and 
raw wool; the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group, owing to reduced quotations for 
lumber and pulp; the Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their Products group, mainly because of 
lower prices for electrolytic copper, lead, sil- 
ver, tin, zinc and solder; and the Non-Metal- 
lic Minerals and their Products group, due to 
declines in the prices of both anthracite and 
domestic coal which more than offset higher 
prices for brick, coal tar and cement. The 


Vegetables and Vegetable Products group and 
the Iron and its Products group were slightly 
higher, the former because of advances in the 
prices of barley, oats, peas, bran, shorts, 
onions and carrots, which more than offset 
lower prices for rye, wheat, flour, oatmeal, 
rolled oats and potatoes, and the latter be- 
cause of higher quotations for steel tank 
plates, hot rolled annealed steel sheets, scrap 
iron and steel, which more than offset lower 
prices for automobile body plates and gal- 
vanized steel sheets. The Chemicals and Al- 
lied Products group was unchanged. 


RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


HE constitution of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the provisions 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
to deal with a dispute between various coal 
operators in the Drumheller district and cer- 
tain of their employees being members of Dis- 
trict 18, United Mine Workers of America, 
was completed on April 20 by the appointment 
of Mr. A. Macleod Sinclair, K.C., of Calgary, 
as chairman, on the joint recommendation of 
the other board members, namely, Messrs. 
W. C. Robertson, K.C., and A. J. Morrison, 
both of Calgary, nominees of the operators 
and employees, respectively. 

Applications for the establishment of Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation were re- 
ported in the April issue of the Lasour 
GazETTE as having been received from three 
groups of employees of the Corporation of the 
City of Winnipeg as follows: (1) teamsters 
and helpers and employees of the incinerator, 
being members of the General Workers’ Unit 
of Civic Employees of the One Big Union; 
(2) electricians, drivers, chauffeurs, labourers, 
electric operators, apprentices, meter readers, 
instructors, trimmers, and fuel plant operators, 
members of the Civic Federation of Em- 
ployees of the City of Winnipeg, and (3) cable 
splicers, troublemen, linemen and foremen em- 
ployed in the city’s Hydro Electric Utility 
and being members of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. The cause 
of the dispute in each instance was a wage 
reduction of 10 per cent which had been put 
into effect by the civic authorities. In the 
first mentioned case, that of the incinerator 
employees, the industry concerned was not 
one to which the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act primarily applies, and a board 
could, therefore, be established only by mutual 
consent of the parties concerned. The con- 
sent of the city authorities not being forth- 
coming, no board was established in this case. 


Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western Representative 
of the Department of Labour, spent several 
days in Winnipeg conferring with the various 
parties concerned in the three disputes and 
secured the consent of the City Council to 
have its Wage Committee negotiate with 
representatives of the civic employees. During 
the negotiations the Wage Committee agreed 
to recommend that the City Council enter into 
a contract with the Civic Federation of Em- 
ployees of the City of Winnipeg on ‘the basis 
of the 10 per cent wage reduction, the agree- 
ment to contain clauses stating that the re- 
duction is not to be regarded as necessarily 
permanent and that, before a general reduc- 
tion is made of staff or in the number of 
hours worked by employees, the matter will 
be discussed with the representatives of the 
Federation. The application in this case has 
been accordingly withdrawn. 

The city authorities have refused to sign 
more than the one agreement, that with the 
Civic Federation, but state that they will 
treat the other groups of civic employees on 
the same basis. 

In view of the position taken by the city 
authorities, the application received from the 
third group mentioned above, ie., the em- 
ployees represented by the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, was re- 
ceiving further consideration at the time of 
publication. 





In connection with the superannuation of 
civic employees at New Westminster, B.C., 
the City Council on April 25, resolved that 
the superannuation ages for members of the 
fire department by 55 years, and 65 years for 
all other employees except those in the police 
department. The heads of departments, how- 
ever, may be retained if their retention is in 
the interest of the public service. 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR DURING 
THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1932 


| eee the fiscal year ending March 31, 

1932, the services of the Department of 
Labour were utilized in connection with the 
adjustment of a number of labour disputes. 
In some of these cases strikes or lockouts had 
already occurred, and in others cessation of 
work appeared to be imminent, or there was 
difficulty in carrying on negotiations in con- 
nection with wages and working conditions. 
In most cases the proceedings were under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour Act, 
which empowers the minister to inquire into 
the causes and circumstances of a dispute, to 
take such steps as seem expedient for the 
purpose of bringing the parties together, and 
to appoint a conciliator or an arbitrator when 
requested by the parties concerned. In some 
disputes occurring in industries coming directly 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, namely, mines and public utilities, pre- 
liminary inquiries by officers of the department 
resulted in the settlement of the matters in 
dispute without the necessity of the establish- 
ment of Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion under the Act. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal and Halifax. The territory of the 
officer resident in Vancouver comprises the 
three western provinces. The Winnipeg offi- 
cer’s territory is the province of Manitoba. 
The conciliation officer resident in Toronto 
confines his activities to Ontario, while the 
officer in Montreal covers the province of 
Quebec. The territory of the officer residing 
in Halifax includes the three Maritime Prov- 
inces. The headquarters of the Chief Con- 
ciliation Officer are at Ottawa. 

These officers are also charged with certain 
duties arising out of the administration of the 
Fair Wages Policy applying to contracts let by 
the Dominion Government and to works aided 
by federal funds. 

The following is a list of the more important 
cases in connection with which mediation work 
was performed during the year by the depart- 
ment on request of one or both parties to the 
dispute and which indicates the good results 
being obtained by this service. 


Construction 


Winnipeg, Man—In April, 1931, Local Union 
739, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America, Winnipeg, Man., in- 
formed the Department that their organization 
had reached a deadlock in negotiations with 
the master painters over a proposed wages 
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reduction, and requested that a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation be established to 
deal with the dispute. In reply the union 
was advised that disputes of the nature referred 
to did not fall directly within the scope of 
the federal Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act and a Board therefore could be established 
only with the joint consent of the parties 
concerned. They were informed, however, 
that the matter would be brought to the atten- 
tion of the master painters’ association to 
ascertain if they would be agreeable to having 
the matter dealt with through Board pro- 
cedure. This was done, and it was further 
suggested to the master painters that the 
Department would be glad to have a con- 
ciliator available if so desired with the object 
of bringing about through discussions with both 
parties a mutually satisfactory adjustment of 
the difficulty. The reply received from the 
master painters made it clear that the Depart- 
ment could not be of service in this instance, 
and the matter therefore was not proceeded 
with further. 


Saint John, N.B—In the fall of 1930 a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act dealt with 
a wages dispute between certain of the master 
plumbers of Saint John, N.B., including those 
affiliated with the Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation, and certain of their employees, being 
members of Local 574, United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters, and 
unanimously recommended that the hourly 
rate of pay on new work should be increased 
from 75 cents per hour to 80 cents per hour 
as from May 1, 1931. Both parties to the dis- 
pute had agreed in writing, in accordance with 
section 63 of the Act, to be bound by the 
unanimous decision of the Board. Early in 
June, 1931, the president of the Saint John 
local union of plumbers and steamfitters com- 
plained to the Department that the employers 
had refused to grant the increase awarded and 
requested assistance. Shortly thereafter the 
Chief Conciliation Officer of the Department 
proceeded to Saint John and arranged a con- 
ference between the interested parties, at which 
he was present. It developed in the discussion 
that the failure on the part of the master 
plumbers to make the agreement effective was 
largely due to a decrease in business and the 
further fact that a number of small plumbing 
establishments were paying less than the agreed 
rate, making it difficult for the larger concerns 
to meet the competition. After much discus- 
sion it was finally agreed that the former rate 
of 75 cents per hour would continue in effect 
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for all the ordinary plumbing and steamfitting 
work, but on work on which the plumbing 
and steamfitting alone would amount to $5,000 
or more the rate would be 80 cents per hour. 


Vancouver, B.C —In April, 1931, the General 
Contractors’ Association of Vancouver en- 
deavoured to open up wage negotiations with 
various labour organizations, including the 
Amalgamated Carpenters of Canada, Local Nc. 
452 of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, and the Bricklayers’ 
and Masons’ International Union, with the ob- 
ject of making reduced wages effective. No 
particular headway was made through the con- 
ferences and negotiations which followed. The 
union organizations contended that the exist- 
ing agreements were in effect until April 1, 
1932, but the General Contractors’ Association 
maintained that the agreements had been 
broken and finally gave notice that they would 
no longer be bound by them. On January 15, 
1932, the contractors for the construction of 
the new Canadian National Railways hotel 
notified the carpenters and bricklayers in their 
employ that, effective January 18, carpenters’ 
wages would be reduced from $8 to $6.80 per 
day, and bricklayers’ rates from $10.80 to $9.50 
per day. This resulted in the carpenters and 
bricklayers ceasing work and the building was 
picketed. The Western Representative of the 
Department of Labour interested himself in 
the dispute and brought about conferences be- 
tween the General Contractors and the unions 
involved, at which he was present. As a result 
it was agreed that work would be resumed at 
once, the present hourly rate of $1 for carpen- 
ters maintained until April 1, and that in the 
meantime conferences would be continued in an 
effort to bring about an agreement as to wages 
beyond that date. The bricklayers agreed to 
accept a daily rate of $9.80. Work was re- 
‘sumed by both carpenters and bricklayers on 
February 3. 


Fishing 


Halifax, N.S—On January 26, 1932, a com- 
mittee representing the employees of the 
Leonard Fisheries Limited, Halifax, NS., 
called upon the Eastern Representative of the 
Department stationed at Halifax, informed 
him that the company had put into effect a 
wages reduction, and requested the assistance 
of the Department in having the former scale 
restored. It was stated that if the former 
rate was not restored a strike would take place 
on the following Thursday, January 28. The 
representative immediately got in touch with 
the manager of the company and as a result 
of the conversations which took place the 
manager agreed to revert to the former rate. 


opportune for such action. 


Manufacturing 


Barnet, B.C_—The employees of the Barnet 
Lumber Company, Limited, Barnet, B.C., said 
to number 350, ceased work on July 27, 1931, 
in protest against a bonus system put into 
effect by the company. It is understood that 
the work was tied up only for a few hours, 
operations being resumed after the company 
agreed to revert to the former system of pay- 
ing its employees. 

On Wednesday morning, September 23, the 
employees went on strike, due, it is alleged, 
to the proposal of the company to put into 
effect a further wage reduction. The inform- 
ation of the Department was that during the 
preceding year three wage reductions had 
already been made. The Western Repre- 
sentative of the Department at Vancouver 
called upon the general manager of the com- 
pany on the afternoon of September 24 to 
ascertain the full facts of the difficulty, and 
during the discussion offered the services of 
the Department towards bringing about a 
settlement of the dispute. While welcoming 
this suggestion the general manager stated 
that in his opinion the time was not yet 
Governmental as- 
sistance was requested by the reeve of the 
municipality of Burnaby, in which muncipality 
the Barnet Lumber Company’s plant is 
located, and accordingly on September 29 the 
Western Representative of the Department, 
accompanied by the Deputy Minister of La- 
bour for British Columbia, again discussed 
the situation with the manager of the com- 
pany. As the manager still contended that 
the time was not opportune for outside inter- 
vention no headway was made and it was 
therefore decided to leave the matter in 
abeyance. On October 14 these two officers 
again interviewed the manager of the company 
and were informed that he was not in a 
position to’ offer any proposal towards a set- 
tlement of the dispute until such time as his 
company had made an arrangement for further 
financial support, mentioning that during the 
preceding four months the company had 
suffered heavy financial losses on its opera- 
tions. At a further conference between the 
same parties on October 24 the situation had 
not changed, and subsequent reports indicated 
that the company had gone into bankruptcy. 
At the end of 1931 there was no likelihood 
of the plant being reopened for some con- 
siderable period. In this instance it is said 
that the workmen concerned were members 
of the Lumber and Agricultural Workers’ In- 
dustrial Union, 


St. Boniface, Man—On Friday, September 
11, 1931. the employees of the Dominion Wheel 
and Foundry Company Limited, St. Boniface, 
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Man., went on strike, due, it is alleged, to a 
notice being given by the company of a 
further wages reduction and the laying off 
of a number of the employees. The plant 
was immediately picketed by the strikers who 
were actively supported by the Workers’ 
Unity League of Winnipeg. The entire St. 
Boniface police force, reinforced by twenty 
provincial police, were posted at the foundry 
as a precautionary measure. The Mayor of 
St. Boniface was keenly interested in the situ- 
ation and requested that the federal Minister 
of Labour should send an officer of the De- 
partment to St. Boniface in an endeavour 
io bring about a settlement of the difficulty. 
On September 15 the Chief Conciliation Offi- 
cer of the Department, who was at that time 
in Western Ontario, was instructed to pro- 
ceed to St. Boniface at once and he arrived 
in Winnipeg at noon on Thursday, the 17th. 
He immediately proceeded to St. Boniface to 
discuss the situation with the Mayor, who 
was familiar with all the circumstances. After 
the discussion with the Mayor the depart- 
mental officer got in touch with the com- 
mittee representing the men and arranged 
for a conference with them the same after- 
noon, at which conference the Winnipeg repre- 
sentative of the Department was also present. 
Later on the same afternoon a conference 
took place between the departmental officers 
and the general manager of the Dominion 
Wheel and Foundry Company and all avenues 
leading to the possibility of an adjustment 
of the difficulty were canvassed. No par- 
ticular headway was made at that time with 
the manager, but it was agreed that a further 
conference would be held the following after- 
noon, the 18th. at the company’s office in St. 
Boniface. During this latter meeting a basis 
of settlement which the departmental officers 
anticipated would be acceptable to the em- 
ployees was reached, and a committee repre- 
senting the employees was called in and the 
proposition outlined to them. From the dis- 
cussion which took place it seemed evident 
that the men would accept the settlement as 
outlined but they stated it would be necessary 
for them to take the matter up with the 
employees concerned before a definite answer 
could be given. It was therefore agreed that 
a meeting would be called early that evening 
and word given later as to the outcome. 
About 9 p.m. the same evening the em- 
ployees’ committee called upon the depart- 
mental officers at their hotel and informed 
them that the proposed settlement was ac- 
ceptable to the employees. It was therefore 
agreed that the pickets would be removed 
from the company’s property at once, which 
was done at 10 p.m., and the men resumed 
work the following day. 


Montreal, P.Q—On October 1, 1931, four- 
teen employees of the Wolofsky Dress Com- 
pany, Montreal, P.Q., said to be members of 
the Industrial Union of Needle Trades Work- 
ers, ceased work in protest against a reduc- 
tion in piece work rates affecting two pressers. 
The following morning, October 2, four more 
employees also ceased work. While the shop 
was not completely tied up it is said that 
the output was affected. On October 22 the 
Montreal representative of the Department 
was successful in bringing about a conference 
between the manager of the company and 
the representative of the Industrial Union of 
Needle Trades Workers at his office, and after 
considerable discussion a settlement was 
reached. It was agreed that all the strikers 
would be taken back unconditionally but the 
wage reduction in respect to the two pressers 
remained in effect. 


Winnipeg, Man—On Monday, October 5, 
1931, twenty-eight employees comprising the 
entire staff of the Bentwood Chair and Table 
Company, Elmwood, went on strike as a pro- 
test against a cut of 5 per cent in wages put 
into effect by the company on October 1. On 
the following Wednesday morning the Mayor 
of Winnipeg requested the Winnipeg repre- 
sentative of the Department to endeavour to 
bring about an adjustment of the dispute, and 
upon receipt of this request the representative 
ascertained that his services would be accept- 
able to both parties. He thereupon proceeded 
to Elmwood and had numerous interviews 
with the owners of the plant and representa- 
tives of the employees concerned. These 
interviews continued throughout the day and 
until late in the evening by which time the 
Department’s representative was able to bring 
the two parties together. As a result of these 
efforts an agreement acceptable to both parties 
was signed the following morning which, 
among other things, provided for the return 
to work of all strikers without discrimination 
and the withdrawal of the wage cut. The 
men returned to work the same afternoon. 
From the commencement of the strike the 
plant was picketed by approximately 200 
strikers and sympathizers. There was also a 
strong police force guarding the plant in case 
of emergency. 


Port Moodie, B.C—On the morning of 
October 7, 1931, 143 employees in the saw- 
mill of the Thurston-Flavelle Lumber Com- 
pany Limited, Port Moodie, B.C., went on 
strike. It is stated that about 200 men from 
Vancouver, not employees of the mill, ap- 
peared at the plant and prevented the regu- 
lar employees from going to work. It is also 
stated that no previous notice of an intended 
strike had been given. It is further under- 
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stood that the question of wages was not in- 
volved but that the object of the strike was 
to enforce union recognition and the rein- 
statement of 4 employees who some time pre- 
viously had been dismissed. The Western 
Representative of the Department, accom- 
panied by the Deputy Minister of Labour for 
the Province of British Columbia, proceeded 
to Port Moodie on the same day and inter- 
viewed the manager of the company in regard 
to the difficulty. It was ascertained that the 
employees had arranged to call a mass meeting 
at once to discuss the matters at issue and 
under these circumstances it was decided to 
await the results of the meeting before making 
an effort towards conciliation. The meeting 
referred to took place on October 8 and re- 
sulted in'the men deciding to return to work 
immediately, the mill resuming operations at 
2.30 the same afternoon. 


Montreal, P.Q—On February 19, 19382, ap- 
proximately 1,500 workers employed by some 
twenty-five women’s clothing factories operat- 
ing in Montreal went on strike against a wage 
cut of 10 per cent and to retain the closed 
shop. The agreement between the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and 
the manufacturers of women’s clothing, suits, 
etc., had expired at the beginning of the year. 
The Department’s Montreal representative in- 
terested himself in the matter and his efforts 
had considerable to do with the solution of the 
difficulty which was reached on February 20. 
It was agreed that the workers would accept 
the lower rate of wages on condition that the 
closed shop would be retained. Work was 
resumed on February 22, a new agreement to 
the above effect to be signed. 

Mining 

Westville, N.S—An application for a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation was received 
in the Department on July 25, 1931, from the 
employees of the Intercolonial Coal Company, 
Westville, NS., said to be members of the 
Mine Workers’ Union of Canada, Local No. 
50, to deal with certain alleged conditions 
contrary to their agreement with the company. 
Early in August the Chief Conciliation Officer 
of the Department visited Westville and after 
discussions with officers of the local union 
and company officials the departmental officer 
felt that the matters in dispute could be ad- 
justed without the necessity of board pro- 
cedure. Arrangements were therefore made 
for further direct negotiations between the 
parties concerned and it has not proved neces- 
sary to establish a Board. 


Estevan, Sask—A strike of coal miners in 
Saskatchewan in the vicinity of Estevan began 
on September 7, 1931, and continued until 
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October 7 when an agreement for a resump- 
tion of work pending the result of an enquiry 
by a Royal Commission was reached following 
conferences of the parties to the dispute with 
the Commissioner’s counsel. The dispute in- 
volved approximately 600 miners, of whom 
about 200 were working when it occurred. The 
strike was called by the Mine Workers’ Union 
of Canada which had recently organized the 
coal miners in the district. The mine op- 
erators refused to negotiate with or recognize 
the union. Efforts had been made by the 
provincial authorities to bring about a re- 
sumption of work but without success. Sub- 
sequently the Chief Conciliation Officer of 
the federal Department of Labour was des- 
patched to Estevan to bring about, if possible, 
a resumption of work pending the enquiry. 
Upon arriving at Estevan on September 21 
the departmental officer met the mine opera- 
tors and obtained from them an undertaking 
in writing that if the miners would return to 
work pending the report of the Royal Com- 
mission all employees who had been working 
at the time of the strike would be re-employed 
without discrimination. Representatives of 
the miners agreed to waive recognition of the 
union and resume work pending the enquiry 
if a number of specified grievances were im- 
mediately remedied by negotiation between 
the eight operators and a committee of three 
miners from each mine. These grievances in- 
cluded allegations as to abuses in certain 
instances in connection with purchases in com- 
pany stores, check-weighing, non-payment of 
wages for repair work, prices of powder, and 
various other matters. The operators agreed 
to this and to remedy any such conditions; 
but the local president and secretary of the 
union then claimed that their representatives 
in these arrangements had no authority to 
agree to such terms. They insisted that there 
should be no resumption of work pending the 
enquiry unless the operators agreed to meet 
union representatives as well as employees and 
to negotiate a higher wage scale and to remedy 
other grievances. No settlement having been 
arrived at the Conciliation Officer left the 
vicinity for a conference with the provincial 
authorities in Regina. 


Transfer and Public Utilities 


Kentville, N.S—In the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation under date 
of April 11, 1931, dealing with the application 
of certain employees of the Dominion Atlantic 
Railway, said to be clerks, freight handlers, 
and station and stores department employees, 
represented by the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, for increased wages 
and improved working conditions, it was stated 
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that in the opinion of the Board proper 
officials of the Department of Labour could 
and should be of material assistance to the 
parties to this dispute in determining the em- 
ployees who should be excepted from the pro- 
posed arrangement. Subsequently the Chief 
Conciliation Officer of the Department dis- 
cussed the matter above referred to with repre- 
sentatives of the employees in Montreal, and 
later with the vice-president and general mana- 
ger of the Dominion Atlantic Railway in Nova 
Scotia. As a result of these discussions a basis 
was found for a renewal of direct negotiations 
between company officials and union represen- 
tatives of the employees concerned. No word 
to the contrary having since been received it 
is assumed that the questions in dispute have 
been disposed of satisfactorily. 


Saint John, N.B—On July 27, 1931, the De- 
partment received an application for a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation from certain 
employees of the New Brunswick Telephone 
Company, Limited, said to be members of the 
Telephone Workers’ Association of New Bruns- 
wick, who were protesting against a proposed 
wages reduction. There were 170 directly 
affected and 340 indirectly affected. This 
application received prompt attention and the 
Chief Conciliation Officer, accompanied by the 
Department’s Eastern Representative, visited 
Saint John. Several conferences were held 
with representatives of the employees as well as 
with the company officials, an agreement was 
reached, and the Board application was with- 
drawn. 


_ Montreal, P.Q—On Wednesday, August 4, 
1931, there occurred a strike of linemen and 
helpers, members of the Canadian Electrical 
Union of Linemen and Helpers, Local No. i, 
in the employ of the Montreal Light, Heat and 
Power Consolidated, involving some 200 men, 
50 of whom carried on with the company with- 
out cessation of work. The strike, it is said, 
was brought about by the refusal of the com- 
pany to enter into an agreement which would 
give recognition to the union. The company 
was, however, willing to enter into an agree- 
ment with its own employees. The matters 
of wages, hours and conditions of employment 
were not in dispute. The employees concerned 
did not approach the Department for assist- 
ance prior to the strike but on Monday morn- 
ing, August 10, representatives of the union 
called upon the Department’s Montreal repre- 
sentative and outlined the situation. The com- 
mittee had in mind that a Board of Concilia- 
tian and Investigation might be established to 
deal with the matter but it was made known 
to them that the dispute in question did not 
come directly within the scope of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, and under 
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such circumstances a Board could only function 
by the joint consent of the parties concerned. 
Finally the committee suggested that the De- 
partment’s Montreal officer should approach the 
company with the object of having the com- 
pany comply with the original demand for a 
written agreement with the union, and the 
officer agreed to interview the company officials 
in the hope that a compromise settlement 
might be obtained. The same afternoon the 
Department’s representative called at the com- 
pany’s office and had an interview with the 
managing director, the general manager and 
the general superintendent. These officials 
adhered to the stand taken by the company 
not to sign any agreement with the union or 
representatives, but intimated that they would 
consider an agreement with the company’s em- 
ployees only. The company officials made 1t 
clear that there were a number of strikers who 
would not be taken into the employ of the 
company again, but that they were willing to 
receive applications from individual men then 
on strike. At subsequent meetings between 
an official of the company and a committee 
of the men held in the Department’s Montreal 
office the company’s position was definitely 
made known, that is, that the men desiring 
to return to work were to make application 
at the company’s employment office and each 
application would be dealt with, separately; 
that there was no guarantee that all applicants 
would be taken back; general assurance was 
given that vacancies would be filled as quickly 
as possible, and that the men would not be 
discriminated against simply because they were 
on strike, the company being anxious to re- 
store harmonious relations. These conditions 
of reinstatement were reported back to the 
men who accepted them and at noon, August 
21, the strike was terminated. 


Quebec, P.Q—On December 1, 1931, the 
Department received word from the Quebec 
Railway, Light and Power Company that nego- 
tiations between the company and certain 
groups of their employees, namely, trainmen, 
maintenance of way employees, and tele- 
graphers and agents, on the company’s pro- 
posal for a wages reduction had reached a 
deadlock. The company, it was intimated, was 
therefore confronted with the necessity of 
making applications for Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation to deal with these dis- 
putes. It was suggested by the company that 
as the Department had been of considerable 
service in finding solutions of wages difficulties 
on previous occasions, the Department might 
consider it advisable to send an officer to 
Quebec at this time. The Chief Conciliation 
Officer, accompanied by the Department’s 
Montreal representative, proceeded to Quebec 
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promptly and held a number of conferences 
with the company officials and also with certain 
representatives of the employees. After ascer- 
taining the full facts of the situation certain 
suggestions were made to the parties concerned 
as to a basis of direct settlement and it was 
anticipated that these suggestions might prove 
acceptable. As further consideration had to he 
given to the matters by those directly con- 
cerned the departmental officers returned to 
their respective headquarters. Shortly there- 
after the trainmen settled their dispute by 
direct negotiations with the company, but in 
the case of the maintenance of way employees 
and the telegraphers and agents the company 
made applications to the Department. for 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation. Upon 
receipt of these applications the departmental 
officers referred to above conferred with the 
vice-presidents of the Maintenance of Way 
Kmployees and the Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers and discussed fully all angles of the 
situation. It was agreed that the two vice- 
presidents should proceed to Quebec and en- 
deavour to find a solution of the difficulty by 
direct negotiations rather than through Board 
procedure. This undertaking was carried out 
and shortly thereafter the Department received 
advice from the company to the effect that 
settlements had been reached with the two 
groups of employees. The applications for 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation in 
both instances were withdrawn. 


Winnipeg, Man—Farly in January, 1932, a 
strike of the motormen, conductors, busmen, 
mechanical department employees, trackmen 
and gas workers, members of the Railway Em- 
ployees’ Units, One Big Union, and employed 
by the Winnipeg Electric Company, appeared 
to be imminent. The dispute arose as a result 
of the employees refusing to accept a wage 
reduction of 10 per cent recommended by a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation. The 
Department instructed the ‘Chief Conciliation 
Officer to proceed to Winnipeg in case his ser- 
vices might be helpful. Arriving in Winnipeg 
the departmental officer immediately got in 
touch with the Mayor and discussed with him 
all phases of the situation. Later on he had 
conferences with representatives of the em- 
ployees and with the company officials. Dur- 
ing this period he co-operated fully with the 
mayor who was taking a keen and active inter- 
est towards finding a basis of settlement. On 
the afternoon of January 12, as a result of 
direct negotiations between company officials 
and a committee representing the employees, 
a temporary solution of the difficulty was 
found and an immediate strike was averted. 
On the day following the Chief Conciliation 
Officer returned to Ottawa but within a few 


days unexpected difficulties again arose which 
indicated that a strike would occur. The 
mayor again interested himself in the matter 
and it is understood that largely due to his 
efforts negotiations were reopened between the 
company officials and representatives of the 
employees which resulted in a signed agree- 
ment. 


Winnipeg, Man—On December 28, 1931, 
the Department received an application for a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation from 
members of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers in the employ of the Win- 
nipeg Electric Company to deal with a dispute 
arising out of a notice given by the Company 
of a 10 per cent reduction in wages as from 
November 1, 1931. A number of conferences 
had been held between representatives of the 
employees and officials of the company but 
without satisfactory results. The Chief Con- 
ciliation Officer of the Department was in 
Winnipeg on other matters early in January, 
1932, and while there held conferences with 
representatives of the employees as well as 
with the company officials, and arranged for 
further joint conferences to be held directly 
between the parties concerned, with the object 
of finding a settlement of the dispute without 
the necessity of Board procedure. These con- 
ferences took place and as a result a new agree- 
ment was reached which provided, in so far as 
wages were concerned, that for employees, the 
nature of whose employment was such that 
it would likely be continuous and from which 
they would not likely be laid off from time to 
time, a 10 per cent reduction in wages would 
be effective from February 1, 1932, and for em- 
ployees whose work was not continuous but 
who were subject to pay-off from time to time, 
a 7 per cent reduction would be effective from 
the same date. An agreement having been 
reached the application for a Board was with- 
drawn. 


Hull, P.Q.—Failing an agreement by direct 
negotiations the Hull Electric Company during 
the latter part of January, 1932, applied for 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with the company’s proposal for a 10 per 
cent wages reduction and an adjustment in 
working hours owing to the earnings of the 
company having been substantially reduced. 
The employees concerned were motormen, 
conductors, trackmen, etc., members of Divi- 
sion No. 591, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America. Subsequently a number of con- 
ferences were held between officers of the 
Department and the management of the com- 
pany, also with a committee representing the 
employees, with the object of finding, if 
possible, a basis of settlement without Board 
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procedure. Finally the general manager of 
the company intimated to the Chief Con- 
ciliation Officer that the company would, 
without prejudice, be agreeable to making 
slight concessions and it was proposed that 
employees receiving 45 cents and over per 
hour should receive and hourly reduction of 
4 cents; employees receiving 35 cents to 44 
cents inclusive should receive 3 cents per hour 
less, and those receiving 34 cents per hour 
and under should receive 2 cents per hour 
less, making a reduction of approximately 8 
per cent. In addition the manager intimated 
that he would be prepared to give a new 
agreement on this basis as from January 1, 
1932, to January 1, 1933, the wages reduction, 
however, being effective only from February 
15, 1982. This proposal was made known to 
the committee representing the employees, 
but was not acceptable to them. As the com- 
pany was not prepared to make further con- 
cessions a Board was established to deal with 
the matter. 
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Miscellaneous 


Montreal, P.Q—Motion picture projection- 
ists, members of Local 262, International Alli- 
ance of Theatrical Stage Employees and 
Moving Picture Operators, and employed in 
twenty-one theatres in Montreal, were locked 
out on August 26, 1931, on account of the 
local union refusing to work two motion 
picture projectors and talking picture equip- 
ment with one man alone in the projection 
room. The representative of the employees 
requested the assistance of this Department 
in the matter and the Department’s Mont- 
real officer was instructed to see what could 
be done. It developed, however, that the 
employees concerned insisted upon union 
recognition and certain other concessions be- 
fore returning to work, whereas the theatre 
management refused to make any concession 
whatever, not even to the extent of meeting 
a committee to discuss the situation. Under 
these circumstances the Department was not 
able to be of any real assistance. 


DISPUTES AND AGREEMENTS IN COAL MINES IN NOVA SCOTIA 
AND ALBERTA 


Nova Scotia 


HE last issue of the Lasour GazerrTE con- 
tained (page 392) an account of the pro- 
ceedings following the report of the Royal 
Commission on Coal Mining in Nova Scotia, 
appointed by the Provincial Government, the 
text of which was printed in the issue for 
March. The Commission had recommended a 
ten per cent reduction in wages for employees 
paid by the day, and a reduction of 124° per 
cent for contract miners paid by the ton. yard, 
etc., no adult to be paid less than $3.25 per 
day. The miners had voted on March 14 
against accepting this wage reduction which 
was put into effect on March 15, but they con- 
tinued to work pending further negotiations. 


The Commission had also recommended that 
work in the collieries should be re-allocated, 
certain collieries being closed in order to re- 
duce average costs per ton and provide for 
steadier employment of miners. As this would 
displace about two thousand miners in 1932 
and five hundred more in 1934, the Commis- 
sion commented favourably on a suggestion 
for the settlement on land of miners who had 
farming experience with financial assistance. 
During March the provincial government in- 
troduced legislation to establish a Board for 
the settlement on farms of miners and other 
unemployed. On April 19 the government 
appointed this Board and opened an office at 
Glace Bay, temporarily in charge of the 


Superintendent of Land Settlement in the 
Department of Agriculture. The Act provides 
for financial assistance to any male person, 
head of a household, being a British citizen, 
21 years of age,. resident in Nova Scotia at 
least two years immediately prior to the date 
of application, who had been employed in the 
coal industry in Nova Scotia for a total period 
of not less than five years. 

At the end of April, by Order in Council, 
the Dominion Government amended the con- 
ditions under which financial aid was given 
to increase the use of Nova Scotia coal in 
the manufacture of coke and to promote 
shipments west of Montreal, thus putting into 
effect the policy decided upon in consultation 
with the Premier of Nova Scotia, following 
the issue of the report of the Royal Com- 
mission. These measures, as stated in the 
last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE were ex-_ 
pected to increase the consumption of Nova 
Scotia coal by at least one million tons. An 
order for 150,000 tons was forthwith placed 
by a Montreal producer of coke which had 
not previously used Nova Scotia coal. 

Following the miners’ rejection of the pro- 
posals for a general wage reduction, the of- 
ficers of the union, the United Mine Workers 
of America, District 18, summoned a special 
district convention at New Glasgow on April 
18 (an account of this convention appears on 
another page of this issue). The District 
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Board, as prior to the vote on March 14, 
recommended accepting the wage reduction 
under the circumstances, but the convention 
voted against the proposal and directed the 
executive to enter into negotiations to secure 
the demands adopted at the convention in 
June, 1931, including wage increases; the result 
to be submitted to a vote of the membership 
and a strike called in the event of an adverse 
vote. 
Alberta 


The principal coal mines in Alberta have 
been operated under agreements terminating 
March 31, 1932, with committees of employees, 
with the United Mine Workers of America, 
with the Mine Workers’ Union of Canada, or 
with independent unions. In the adjoining 
Crow’s Nest Pass District in British Columbia, 
near Fernie, the agreement in force since 1928 
between the operators and the union (inde- 
pendent), had been renewed last year until 
March 31, 1933. In the Crow’s Nest District 
in Alberta the principal mines had been oper- 
ated under agreements between the several 
operators and committees of employees, but 
the miners near Blairmore and Coleman have 
been on strike since February and March 
respectively and new agreements had not been 
negotiated by the end of April as stated 
elsewhere in this issue in the article on Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada, April, 1932. 

In accordance with resolutions adopted at a 
conference of miners belonging to their own 
and other organizations called by the Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada at Lethbridge on 
March 22, the union took a vote of miners 
throughout the province in regard to calling a 
strike against any wage reductions that might 


be proposed. In several districts the miners 
did not vote as the operators had not proposed 
any reductions in wages, and out of ap- 
proximately 9,000 miners in the province less 
than 4,000 were reported to have voted. The 
figures published by the Mine Workers’ Union 
of Canada in its official journal The Canadian 
Miner, April 21, 1982, were 2,025 in favour of 
a strike, 467 against, and 24 spoiled ballots. 


The agreements in most of the mining dis- 
tricts have been renewed without any change 
in wages.. At Lethbridge the agreement for 
the Galt mines between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and the Lethbridge Miners’ 
Union, an independent union since 1931, 
expiring March 31, 1932, has been renewed 
for two years. At Shaughnessy, near Leth- 
bridge, the agreement with a committee of 
employees reached as a result of a strike on 
January 15, 1930, has been renewed until 
March 31, 1934. At Canmore and Nordegg 
the agreements between the operators and 
committees of employees have been renewed, 
the union, the Mine Workers’ Union: of Can- 
ada, as in previous agreements, not being 
recognized. In the Red Deer Valley, the 
mines near Drumheller have been operated 
under agreements between the operators and 
the United Mine Workers of America, ex- 
piring March 31, 1982. A Board of Concilia- 
tion under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, as stated in the last issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, (page 390) was established 
early in April following applications from the 
union and from the employers. The union 
had proposed a ten per cent increase in wages 
and the employers had contended for a de- 
crease of about twenty per cent. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1932 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during April was 
eleven, the same number as in the preceding 
month. The figures recorded as to numbers 
of workers involved showed a very slight 
decline, but owing to the continuance through- 
out April of several strikes of coal miners 
in western Canada involving some 1,200 
workers, two of which began toward the end 
of March, the time loss recorded showed a 
substantial increase over that for March. In 
comparison with the figures for April, 1931, 
while only one strike less occurred and a 
small increase only appeared in the number of 
workers involved, the time loss incurred was 
almost twice as great, due largely to the 
above mentioned strikes of coal miners. 














Number | Number of| Time loss 
Date of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 
*Apr.,, 1932... 11 1,413 34, 556 
*Mar, 1932... x fi 1,501 26,410 
Apr, 1931... 12 1, 292 19,314 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical. table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration, and disputes involving’ less than six 
employees, are included in the published record only 
when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
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rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.” 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 

Hight disputes, involving approximately 
1,350 workers, were carried over from March 
(the dispute involving coal miners at Robb, 
Alta., having been reported terminated too 
late to be so entered in the detailed list for 
March), and three disputes commenced during 
April. Of the eleven disputes in progress dur- 
ing the month, two were recorded as termin- 
ated, both having: resulted in favour of the 
employer concerned. At the end oi April, 
therefore, there were nine disputes recorded as 
strikes or lockouts in progress, namely: lum- 
ber workers, Campbell River, B.C., coal miners, 
Blairmore, Alta., coal miners, Bellevue, Alta., 
two disputes of coal miners at Coleman, Alta., 
motion picture projectionists, Winnipeg, Man., 
cap and millinery workers, Montreal, P. Q., 
lithographers, Toronto, Ont., and carpenters, 
Toronto, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not 
yet declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to nine such disputes, namely: motion 
picture projectionists, Ottawa, Ont. February 
23, 1931, one employer; photo-engravers, 
Toronto, Ont., March 23, 1931, one employer; 
photo-engravers, Toronto and London, Ont., 
Montreal and Quebec P.Q., and Winnipeg, 
Man., May 4, 1931, one employer; motion 
picture projectionists, Montreal, P.Q., August 
27,1931, one employer; sawmill workers, 
Barnet, B.C., September 238, 1931, one em- 
ployer; cooks and waiters, Edmonton, Alta., 
September 29, 1931, one employer; lumber 
workers, Campbell River, BC., December 3, 
1931, one employer; compositors, Regina, 
Sask., November 21, 1931, one employer; and 
compositors, Saskatoon, December 14, 1931, 
one employer, the last two being added this 
month. : 

A minor dispute, an alleged lockout, in- 
volving four printing compositors in one 
establishment in Regina, Sask., dating from 
November 21, 1931, has been recently re- 
ported to the Department. The employees 
involved were immediately replaced but the 
union has not declared the dispute termin- 
ated, and it is, therefore, included in the 


list of such disputes in a previous paragraph. - 


In the April issue of the Lasour GaAzETTE 
reference was made to two disputes occurring 
some time ago, involving employees in two 
women’s clothing factories in Montreal, as to 
which details had not reached the Depart- 
ment. It appears that these two establish- 
ments were operated under the agreement 
between the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union and the manufacturers of 
women’s cloaks, suits, etc., which expired at 
the end of 1931. The proprietors of these 
two establishments refused to renew the agree- 
ment; and their employees were called out on 
December 1, 1931, in one case, and on Janu- 
ary 15, 1932, in the other, but they were re- 
placed within a short time. 

Reference was also similarly made to a 
dispute involving fur workers in one establish- 
ment in Toronto. This establishment was 
also operated under an agreement between 
the union and the employers’ association. 
The employer made a reduction in wages 


which, however, did not bring them below the 


minimum rates of the agreement. The em- 
ployees ceased work on December 24, 1931, 
but during March the union terminated the 
strike, work to be resumed under the condi- 
tions of the agreement; the members of one 
local, however, refused to return to work and 
declared the strike still in force. Employment 
conditions are reported to be no _ longer 
affected, so that the dispute is recorded as 
terminated. 

A number of disputes have been reported 
during the month involving men on unem- 
ployment relief work, in all cases receiving 
subsistence for which some work was per- 
formed or might be required. As no relation 
of employer and employee was involved these 
are not included in the record. No disputes 
involving unemployment workers, employed 
at stated wages, have been reported. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Coan Mrners, Ross, Atta—Information 
was received during April that this dispute, 
commencing December 12, 1931, had termin- 
ated at the end of March, a number of the 
strikers having returned to work early in the 
year as previously reported, the rest being re- 
placed by other workers from time to time. 


Coan Mrners, BiarrMor—E AND BELLEVUE, ~ 
Aura—In connection with this dispute, 
although the agreement between the com- 
pany and a committee of employees as to 
wages and working conditions for each mine 
did not expire until March 31, the miners 
had been on strike since February 23 and 
February 24 respectively against the dismissal 
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of one employee at Blairmore. The miners a number of persons were injured, and some 
involved were members of the Mine Work- arrests were made. It is reported that nego- 
ers’ Union of Canada which had not been tiations for a settlement commenced on 
formally recognized by the operators. During May 6. | 
April a report was received from the union Coan Miners, CotemMan, Autta—In_ these 
stating that the principal cause of the strike two disputes, commencing March 18 and 
was a dispute as to equal division of work March 19 respectively (the latter being in 
among the miners. During the month nego- sympathy with the former), no settlement had 
tiations were opened between the company been reached by the end of April. The agree- 
and representatives of the employees, a de- ments between each company and a commit- 
mand for recognition of the union being re- tee of its employees, under which the union 
fused. At the end of the month the strike was not recognized, expired on March 31. 
was, therefore, unterminated. Early in May It is reported that no negotiations were opened 
it was reported that the company had at- for the settlement of the dispute or for new 
tempted to open the mine at Bellevue and agreements, the employers refusing to nego- 
that in a clash between the pickets and police tiate as the committee included miners who 
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Number] Time 

Industry, of loss in Remarks 

occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to April, 1932 


Loeeinae— 
Lumber workers, Campbell 68 1,000 |Commenced Feb. 6, 1932, for increase in wages and 
River, B.C. reduction in board; unterminated. 


Minine, Non-rerrous SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Doglumnimers WOU. Nt eM PERMEe, oy alo. dc on ba. « Commenced Dec. 12, 1931; against discharge of 
worker and charging for lamps alleged to be in 
violation of agreement; terminated March 31, 
1932; in favour of employer. 


Coal miners, Blairmore, Alta.. 300 7,800 |Commenced Feb. 23, 1932; against dismissal of 
worker; unterminated. 

Coal miners, Bellevue, Alta... 330 8,580 |Commenced Feb. 24, 1932; in sympathy with 
ee on strike at Blairmore Feb. 23; untermin- 
ated. 

Coal miners, Coleman, Alta.. 325 8,450 |Commenced Mar. 18, 1932; against alleged unfair 
distribution of work; unterminated. 

Coal miners, Coleman, Alta. . 300 7,800 |Commenced Mar. 19, 1932; in sympathy with 

’ wae on strike at Coleman Mar. 18; untermin- 
ated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, Saskatoon, Sask. 19 200 |Alleged lockout; commenced Dee. 14, 1931; against 


decrease in wages; working conditions no longer 
affected by end of April, 1932; in favour of em- 


ployer. 
SERVICE— 
Recreational— ( 
Motion picture projectionists, 3 78 |Alleged lockout; commenced Feb. 27, 1932; re 
Winnipeg, Man. union working conditions; unterminated. 
Pin boys (bowling alley), Van- 24 120 |Commenced Mar. 7, 1932; against reduction in piece 
couver, B.C. rates; terminated April 5, 1932; in favour of 
employer. 
(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during April, 1932 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cap and millinery workers, 7 126 |Commenced April 9, 1932; against reduction in 
Montreal, P.Q. wages; unterminated, 
Printing and Publishing— 
Lithographers, Toronto, Ont. . 8 112 (Commenced April 15, 1932; against reduction in 
wages; unterminated. 
CoNsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, Toronto, Ont...... 29 290 |Commenced April 20, 1932; for overtime rates 


after 40-hours work according to agreement; 
unterminated. 
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had been active in bringing about the strike 
before the agreement had expired. At the 
end of April it is reported that the employees 
had appointed a new committee. 


Compositors, SASKATOON,—At the end of 
April employment conditions appeared to be 
no longer affected by this dispute, as the 
majority of the employees affected had re- 
turned to work with the permission of the 
union under open shop conditions; but the 
dispute had not been called off, and it has 
therefore been transferred to the list of such 
strikes and lockouts mentioned in a previous 
paragraph. 

Morton Picture PrRoJECTIONISTS, WINNIPEG, 
Man.—tThis dispute, an alleged lockout com- 
mencing February 27 owing to a dispute as to 
union working conditions, was unterminated 
at the end of the month. The employer re- 
ported that as the International Association 
of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators had refused to 
agree to his proposals to employ two oper- 
ators instead of three, he had replaced the 
three former employees with two operators 
who were members of the Canadian Motion 
Picture Projectionists’ Association. On April 
29 it was reported in the press that a tempor- 
ary injunction had been issued restraining the 
‘international union from picketing the theatre 
and also that the owners of the theatre had 
filed suit against the union for damages. At 
the end of the month the dispute was unter- 
minated. 

Pin Boys, Vancouver, B.C —Early in April 
information was received indicating that this 
‘dispute, commencing March 7, 1982, had ter- 
minated, the strikers having been replaced and 
employment conditions being no _ longer 
affected. 


Cap -AND MILLINERY WorKERS, MonrtREAL, 
P.Q—On April 9, 1932, seven of the employees 
in a hat manufacturing establishment ceased 
work in protest against a ten per cent re- 
duction in wages, to be effective the follow- 
ing Monday. The officers of the union, the 
International Cloth Hat, Cap & Miéillinery 
Workers’ Union, have stated in press interviews 
that the employees had been required to 
work fifty hours per week for the same wages 
as for a forty-four hour week. This was de- 
nied by the employer, who stated that the 
establishment was operated in accordance with 
the minimum wage regulations, which pro- 
vide for the forty-four hour week. At the 
end of the month no termination had been 
reported. 

LirHoGRAPHERS, Toronto, ONT.—Lithograph- 
ers in one establishment in Toronto ceased 
work on April 15, 1932, protesting against a 
reduction in wages, transferers having been 
reduced from $54 per week to $45-$50 and 
one artist from $54 per week to $40. The 
employer stated that similar reductions had 
been accepted by the employees in other 
establishments. The lithographers’ union re- 
ported that the employer afforded no oppor- 
tunity for negotiations. At the end of the 
month no termination had been reported. 


CARPENTERS, TorONTO, ONnt.—Carpenters 
employed by a sub-contractor on one build- 
ing ceased work, some on April 20 and others 
on April 25, because they had not been paid 
at overtime rates for work on Saturdays and 
on certain other occasions, as provided in 
the agreement between the union and the 
contractors’ association (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
April, 1932, page 450). At the end of the 
month no termination had been reported. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazetre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue of February, 1932, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1931. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these statis- 
tics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after am interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries the 
latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. 


Great Britain 


For the month of March, 32 new disputes 
were reported and 10 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
42 disputes in progress during the month, in- 
volving 5,600 workers and with a time loss of 
26,000 working days. Of the 32 disputes be- 
ginning in March, 4 were over proposed re- 
ductions in wages, 9 over other wages ques- 
tions, 10 over questions respecting the em- 
ployment of particular classes or persons, 2 
over questions of trade union principle and 7 
over other questions. Settlements were 
reached in 28 disputes, of which 8 were in 
favour of workers, 14 in favour of employers, 
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6 ended in compromises. In one other dis- 
pute work was resumed pending negotiations. 


Czechoslovakia 


During the last week of March, strikes of 
coal miners took place in the northwestern 
Bohemian coal field and in the Moravian 
Ostrau district against the proposed dismissal 
of several thousands of miners. It was re- 
ported that 30,000 miners were out on strike 
at one time. At the end of March, the dis- 
pute in the Moravian Ostrau district was 
settled and the dismissal notices were with- 
drawn, but the workers agreed to wage cuts 
of from 4 to 12 per cent. No report of a set- 
tlement in the northwestern Bohemian dis- 
trict was received. 


Germany 


The number of disputes reported for the 
fourth quarter of 1931 was 102, involving 268 
establishments and 31,111 workers, with a time 
loss of 255,699 working days for the period. 


Netherlands 


A strike in the Twente textile industry in- 
volving 14,000 workers began December 14, 
against a reduction in wages of 5 per cent 
which was the second reduction within a month 
and against an increase in the amount of work 
required. By April 4, work had been resumed 
on employers’ terms, although certain conces- 
sions were made to the workers including the 
postponement of the wage cut for some weeks. 


Poland 


Following an award of an arbitration com- 
mittee made in February authorizing a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent in the wages of coal miners 
in the Dombrowa and Cracow districts, a strike 
occurred affecting between 20,000 and 40,000 
men. This strike was called off March 17, the 
reduction being accepted by the strikers. 


Sweden 


Negotiations before the State Conciliation 
Commission for a new agreement involving 
reductions in wages in the paper-pulp industry 
were unsuccessful and a strike was called of 
3,500 workers on February 23, when employers 
attempted to put into effect reductions in 
wages of 6 per cent for time work and 12 per 
cent for piece work. Later the employers 
closed down certain establishments. affecting 
an additional 5,500 workers and on April 11, 
after further negotiations had failed, the union 
called another 5,000 workers out on strike. No 
report of a settlement has been received. 

In the glass industry, a strike of 2,500 work- 
ers began March 18, also against wage reduc- 
tions. 


- United States 


In February, 42 new disputes began and 52 
were in effect at the end of the month. The 
number of workers involved in all disputes 
in effect at the end of the month was 43,912 
and the total time loss for the month 584,804 
working days. 

As reported in the April Lasour Gazerrs, 
failure to reach new agreements in the bitu- 
minous coal mining industry in Illinois and 
Indiana resulted in the closing down of the 
mines April 1. In Illinois, operations were dis- 
continued in practically all of the mines in- 
cluding both strip and shaft mines and involv- 
ing about 65,000 men. In Indiana, only the 
deep-shaft mines were closed and 20,000 men 
affected, while the strip mines and the co- 
operative mines continued to operate pending 
a settlement of the wage scale. In both of 
these States, employers had proposed substan- 
tial reductions in wages. The dispute in Ohio 
and West Virginia was also mentioned in the 
April Lasour GaAzETTE and no settlement has 
since been reported. Serious disorders occurred 
in Ohio during April resulting in one death and 
in injuries to other persons. 

The strike of anthracite coal miners in 
Pennsylvania which began March 14 termin- 
ated April 1, when the remaining strikers voted 
to return to work. The number reported to 
have been involved in the dispute was 12,000 
in the Scranton and Wilkes-Barre district and 
2,000 at Pottsville and Shenandoah. 





The Royal Commission on Labour in India, 
in a recent report, recognized the difficulties 
in the way of introducing a scheme of sick- 
ness insurance, but recommended for examin- 
ation by the Indian Government the outline 
of a tentative scheme based upon the separate 
provision of cash benefits by the employer and 
medical attendance by the State. The Com- 
mission also recommended the enactment or 
maternity benefit legislation throughout India 
on the lines of schemes now operating in Bom- 
bay and the Central Provinces. 





The Hon. W. G. Martin, Minister of Public 
Welfare for Ontario, announced on April 23 
that the Ontario Government intended shortly 
to assume responsibility for the full amount 
of the provincial share of the cost of old age 
pensions, thus relieving the municipalities of 
their present contribution of 10 per cent. The 
provincial treasury would thus, by payment 
of 25 per cent, complete the contribution of 
the Dominion Government, which now 
amounts to 75 per cent of the entire cost of 
pensions. 


May, 1932 


That efforts be made by the Provincial 
Government towards securing from the 
Dominion Government an annual contribution 
to the insurance fund. 

That accumulated funds or surpluses be 
invested in the extension of social services for 
insured persons, such as providing for the 
inclusion of dental, opthalmic, or other bene- 
ficial health measures, including the establish- 
ment of clinics, laboratory aids to diagnosis, 
and periodical health examinations; or other- 
wise aS may be deemed advisable. 

That the utmost consideration be given to 
the desirability of providing a dental service 
as speedily as possible. 

That the management and administration of 
all business connected with the scheme be under 
the control of a Central Board or Commission 
responsible to the Legislature of the Province, 
and that the Central Board be empowered to 
set up such local regional committees as may 
be conducive to the successful district operation 
of the system with an _ especial view to 
autonomously directed funds, but a centralized 
system of insurance forming only one accounting 
unit, all contributions to be paid to a central 
insurance fund. 

That such regional committees shall comprise 
representatives of insured persons, employers, 
the medical profession, municipalities, and such 
other interested organizations as may seem 
calculated to assist the furtherance of the 
scheme, but with the right always to the 
Central Board to refuse or reject any individual 
representative for good cause. 

That such regional committees have discre- 
tion, according to the exigencies of each 
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particular case, to determine whether the 
maternity benefit shall be granted in cash or 
in kind, or partly one and partly the other. 

That power be given the Central Board to 
make arrangements with general medical 
practitioners for the medical and surgical treat- 
ment of insured persons for a capitation or an 
attendance fee, accordingly as may be _ best 
arranged for any particular district; and that 
reasonable freedom of choice be allowed insured 
persons in selection of practitioners. 

That in the case of attendance contracts with 
practitioners a scale of fees be established to 
leg “over-attendance” as well as excessive 
ees. 

That, in order to build up a benefit disburse- 
ment fund, there is established in the first year 
of operation such waiting period as may be 
necessary to place the insurance institution in 
funds of not less than $200,000. 

That the cost of medical aid now administered 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Board be 
borne by the State health-insurance fund, 
thereby eliminating the present medical-fund 
levy made upon workmen and employers by 
that Board. 

That sums paid as contributions by employer 
and employee be deducted from the total income 
of such persons for purpose of taxation on 
income. 

That, in order to ensure no lapse of infor- 
mation as to world sickness-insurance law and 
practice as from the conclusion of our inquiry, 
the Department of Labour take over and con- 
tinue the subscription of our Commission to 
the International Labour Office’s “Legislative 
Series” and Industrial and Labour Information. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


ASSOCIATIONS 


HE Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations of Ontario held their annual 
convention at Toronto during April. Mr. C. 
Gordon Cockshutt of Brantford, chairman of 
the convention committee, commented on the 
remarkable attendance from all parts of the 
Province, the delegates numbering 1,055. The 
large attendance was considered to indicate 
that industrialists are interested in accident 
prevention and will send representatives to 
attend a convention when results are in 
evidence. The Convention opened on April 
21 with registration and a safety exhibit, the 
first speaker being Mr. Elmer Davis of 
Kingston, immediate past president of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, who 
told of results achieved in his plant by care- 
ful attention to accident prevention work. His 
address was followed by the Annual General 
Meeting of the Associations, at which the 
report of the general manager, Mr. R. B. 
Morley, on the activities of the organization 
on the past year was presented, the financial 
statement being discussed by the honorary- 
treasurer, Mr. W. S. Campbell, of Toronto. 
46046—4 


OF ONTARIO 


The officers elected were: Messrs. C. G. 
Cockshutt, Slingsby Manufacturing Company, 
Brantford, president; P. J. Wood, Canadian 
Bank Note Company, Ottawa, first vice- 
president; O. H. Shenstone, Massey-Harris 
Company, Toronto, second vice-president; and 
W. S. Campbell, Canadian General Electric 
Company, Toronto, honorary-treasurer. 

(Mr. Harry Guilbert, safety director of the 
Pullman Company, Chicago, showed how, over 
a period of five years, the Pullman Company 
had dealt consistently with the joint question 
of accident frequency and accident severity 
and had made a remarkable reduction in both. 
Their work included safety education, charts, 
awards, meetings, work by safety committees, 
bulletins and special investigations. In the 
five years 1927 to 1931 they had made a re- 
duction of sixty-two per cent in the number of 
accidents. 

Ten class safety associations held their meet- 
ings on April 21, and interested groups of 
executives discussed practical problems relating 
to their classes of industry. Each meeting 
had its own program, but subjects fairly com- 
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mon to all were discussed at most of them, 
including safeguarding machinery, adequate 
first aid and interesting employees in safety. 
In each case the business portion of the meet- 
ing was carried through under the direction of 
the class chairman and a subsequent meeting 
of the newly-elected directors held. 

At the annual banquet Mr. F. M. Morton, 
of Hamilton, was in the chair and reviewed 
briefly the activities of the organization in 
the past year, paying special tribute to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board for their co- 
operation. Mr. S. N. F. Chant, M.A., Assistant 
Professor of Psychology, University of 
Toronto, spoke on “Some _ Psychological 
Aspects of Accident Prevention,” and con- 
sidered eight items which he said constituted 
personal factors contributing to accidents; 
these eight were sensory deficiency, motor 
deficiency, fatigue, lack of skill, inattention, 
excitability, poor judgment and lack of re- 
sponsibility. He suggested three points of 
attack for industry: a careful selection of em- 
ployees, enlightened management and safety 
education. 

Hon. W. G. Martin, Minister of Public 
Welfare, spoke on the whole situation of 
accident prevention, and congratulated Mr. 
V. A. Sinclair, chairman of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, on the work of that 
body. 

The morning session on April 22 was opened 
under the -chairmanship of Mr. R. T. 
Herdegen, of Walkerville, the first speaker 
being Mr. A. J. Harvey, Lever Brothers, 
Toronto, whose subject was “Safety Work in 
East Toronto.” Both Mr. Harvey and Mr. 
HK. E. Sparrow of the Imperial Varnish & 
Color Company, Toronto, who followed, told 
of the good work being done by the Toronto 
East Division of the Associations. 

Two representatives of the Wentworth 
Division, Mr. R. J. A. Curry, Steel Com- 
pany of Canada, Hamilton, and Mr. F. H. 
Rutherford, B. Greening Wire Company, 
Hamilton, told of the activities of the Went- 
worth Division and the excellent results 
achieved through a series of meetings and 
careful inspection work. 

Mr. M. E. Shoveller of the Ontario Refining 
Company, Copper Cliff, dealt with “Modern 
Methods in Safety,” and gave the story of the 
work carried on by his company. ‘Mr. G. A. 
Kuechenmeister, Dominion Forge & Stamping 
Company, Walkerville, representing the Essex- 
Kent Division of the Associations, gave an 
answer to the query “Accident Prevention— 
Whose Job is it?” outlining the activities of 
that Division. 

At the luncheon meeting on April 22, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. C. G. Cock- 


shutt, of Brantford, the newly-elected president 
of the Associations, the first speaker was Mr. 
V. A. Sinclair, K:C., chairman of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. Mr. Sinclair dealt 
at length with recent amendments to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, modifying the 
former system of merit rating and conferring 
on the Board authority to reduce the amount 
of any assessment. payable by an individual 


industry where proper precautions had been 


taken for the prevention of accidents. He 
said this far-reaching section had been sub- 
stituted for the former system on the recom- 
mendation of manufacturers. The amendments 
to the Act authorized the Board to penalize 
a firm for unlawful employment of a minor, 
and added to the list of compensable indus- 
trial diseases; bursitis, resulting from. any 
process involving continuous rubbing, pressure 
or vibration of the parts affected; eancer, 
arising from the manufacture of pitch and tar; 
dermatitis, from any process involving the use 
or direct contact with acids and alkalies or 
acids and oils capable of causing dermatitis, 
and infected blisters. Mr. Sinclair commented 
on the energy and enthusiasm of the Accident 
Prevention Associations operating under the 
authority of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act and congratulated the newly-elected 
officers. 

Mr. C. S. Ching, of the United States 
Rubber Company, New York, spoke on “The 
New Attitude on Accident Prevention.” He 
said one of the best indication of manage- 
ment’s attitude towards safety was the amount 
of time and thought put into the problem; 
modern managers had become convinced that 
a lowered accident rate and efficient operation 
ran hand in hand, and that accidents are the 
result of management inefficiency. Mr. Ching 
appealed for the removal of all the material 
causes of accidents, and for the acceptance by 
employers of responsibility for impressing safe 
practices on every employee so that the safety 
idea would become a habit, and an accident 
be considered a disgrace. ! 

The safety exhibit occupied the entire floor 
in the hotel and was a fine display of prac- 
tical safety devices and first aid material. 
Tentative arrangements have been made for 
the holding of the next Convention at the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, April 27 and 28, 
1933. 


The Nova Scotia Legislature has adopted 
an Act, introduced by the Premier of the 
Province, to provide for a reduction of 10 
per cent, during the remainder of the current 





fiscal year, in the amount of the sessional in- 


demnity paid to the members of the Legisla- 
ture. The amount of the indemnity is $1,000 
for each session. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Workers’ Health in Canada in 1931 


The Statistical Bulletin, published by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, stated 
in its March issue as follows:—“The health 
record of 1931, among Canadian wage-earners 
and their dependents, was even more remark- 
able than that registered among the Industrial 
population of the United States. In the latter 
country, 1931 was recognized as a remarkable 
health year because the death rate, in spite of 
general unemployment and business depres- 
sion, ran less than two per cent above the 
previous minimum. But with equally un- 
favourable economic conditions prevailing 
among approximately 1,200,000 Canadian wage- 
earners and their dependents, who are in- 
sured in the Industrial Department of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, their 
1931 death rate was actually more than seven 
per cent below the previous minimum. New 
minimal death rates were registered in Canada 
in 1931 for measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
pneumonia, tuberculosis and diarrhoeal com- 
plaints. Comparing the 1931 death rates for 
these diseases with those shown for 1925, we 
observe drops of 53 per cent for measles, 35 
per cent for scarlet fever, 438 per cent for 
diphtheria, 16 per cent for pneumonia, 21 per 
cent for tuberculosis, and 37 per cent for 
diarrhoeal diseases. Perhaps the most gratify- 
ing item in the accompanying table is the 
1931 death rate of 82-1 per 100,000 for tuber- 
culosis. This marks a drop of nearly 16 per 
cent in a single year. Prior to 1931, the 
tuberculosis death rate among insured Cana- 
dians had been showing only a slow decline— 
by no means keeping pace with the drop 
observed in the United States. 


Safety Work in Weoodworking Industries 
in Ontario 

The annual meeting of the Woodworkers’ 
Accident Prevention Association was held 
recently in Toronto. Among the topics dis- 
cussed were. the safeguarding of machinery, 
adequate first aid and interesting employees 
in safety work. Particularly gratifying to 
the members of this division was the good 
showing made by several of the groups in the 
matter of accident reduction with consequent 
reduction in compensation rates. It was 
pointed out that rates of assessments as fixed 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board are 
determined entirely on the experience of each 
Class. In 1931 before rate adjustments were 
made, Class 3 had a credit on the year’s oper- 
ations of more than $34,000 but there was a 
debit of over $10,000 carried forward from 
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_ before rate adjustments. 


1930. The net result of this was that most 
of the groups of Class 3 were fortunate in 
securing rate reductions; for example, the 
furniture rate was down from 90 cents to 60 
cents and fixtures down from $1 to 90 cents 
per $100 of payroll. On the other hand, 
the piano and organ group of the Class had a 
bad experience and the rate went up from 75 
cents to 90 cents. Class 4 had a credit on 
the year’s operations of more than $49,000 
Most of this figure 
was in the good experience of the planing mill 
group and ‘that group received the very 
satisfactory reduction from $1.60 per $100 
of payroll to $1.25, the lowest figure in many 
years and worth striving to hold. 


Construction Accidents in Quebec 


Figures presented to the Province of 
Quebec Safety League’s Construction Division 
at the bi-monthly meeting, held at Montreal 
on April 6, showed that accidents in this 
branch of industry are on the increase. Statis- 
tics for the past year were presented and 
showed that 20 firms were reporting their 
accidents and that there were 2,670 accidents 
during the year out of a man-hour total of 
6,763,873. Of these accidents 927 were lost- . 
time accidents, an increase of 269 over 1930. 
Members expressed the opinion that if the 
rate of increase continues it will not be long 
before the premiums under the new Work- 
men’s Compensation Act will increase for all 
members of the construction classes. 


First Aid Rooms in Small Plants 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
recently published, under this title, the first 
of a new Industrial Health Series of bulletins. 
“With a moderate number of employees and 
no excessively dangerous processes,’ it is 
stated, “a comparatively simple outlay is 
usually adequate to take care of first aid 
needs. These depend, however, to a large 
extent on the accident experience and the 
availability of medical service either in the 
plant or near at hand and on call. As a gen- 
eral rule, if the accident rate, even for minor 
accidents, is high, and the plant maintains no 
doctor, nurse, or dispensary, it will be found 
that a considerable saving in the cost of ac- 
cidents can be demonstrated by installing a 
first aid station in charge of a well trained 
nurse with ample, though simple, equipment, 
and a good system of record keeping. The 
advantages of such an installation lie in the 
accomplishment of the following:—(1) Reduc- 
tion of time lost in getting proper treatment 
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for injured and consequent reduction in num- 
ber of serious results and prolonged disability 
cases following minor accidents; (2) Reduc- 
tion in number of wound infections which are 
an important cause of lost time and perman- 
ent impairment to the injured individual; (3) 
Consequent reduction of compensation pay- 
ments under Workmen’s Compensation In- 
surance Laws; (4) Increased confidence of 
employees in first aid facilities of plant and 
hence less inclination to let injuries go with- 
out immediate attention; (5) Valuable oppor- 
tunity for contact between employees and 
nurse, promoting better knowledge of cause 
of accidents and offering a means of introduc- 
ing educational and preventive measures. 
“Tf a trained nurse is not to be in charge 
of first aid work, the proposed attendant for 
the first aid room should be well trained in 
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the principles of first aid by a competent 
authority, such as the Red Cross or an in- 
terested physician, before taking up the duties 
involved. Such training should include 
thorough knowledge of the prone pressure 
methods of resuscitation. 

“The first aid kit or cabinet should be of 
the simplest type and contain: (a) tincture of 
iodine and applicators or iodine in individual 
ampules; (b) bandages and sterile dressing; 
(c) a tourniquet; (d) aromatic spirits of am- 
monia; (e) adhesive tape and safety pins may 
be added. 

“Other bulletins issued in the Industrial 
Health Series are as follows: (2) Physical 
Examinations in Industry; (3) Industrial 
Dental Services; (4) Functions of an Indus- 
trial Eye Clinic.” 


EIGHT HOUR DAY AND MINIMUM WAGE SCHEDULES TO GCGVERN 
QUEBEC PROVINCIAL PUBLIC WORKS 


NNOUNCEMENT was made on April 1 by Provincial Government had decided to apply 


the Honourable C. J. Arcand, Minister 


of Labour of the Province of Quebec, that the 


a working day of eight hours on all building 
works undertaken by the Provincial Govern- 
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District No. A-2 comprises the following counties on Isle of Montreal:—Montreal-Dorion, Laurier, Maisonneuve, Mercier, 
Ste. Anne, St. George, St. Henri, St. Jacques, St. Laurent, St. Louis, Ste. Marie, Laval, Verdun, Westmount and Jacques- 


Cartier. 


District No. A-4 comprises the municipalities of the County of Sherbrooke. 

District No. A-6 comprises the municipalities of the County of Hull. 

District No. A-8 comprises the municipalities of the County of Richelieu. 

District No. B-2 comprises the counties of Argenteuil, Beauharnois, Berthier, Chateauguay, Deux-Montagnes, Gatineau, 
Joliette, Labelle, L’Assomption, Laval, Montcalm, Laprairie, Papineau, Pontiac, Soulanges, Temiscamingue, Terrebonne, 


Vaudreuil. 


District No. C-2 comprises the counties of Bagot, Brome, Chambly, Compton, Drummond, Huntingdon, Jacques- 
Cartier Iberville, Missisquoi, Richmond, St. Jean, St. Hyacinthe, Shefford, Stanstead, Vercheres, Yamaska. 
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ment of Quebec, and also that minimum 
wages schedules had been approved for in- 
sertion in all contracts for Provincial public 
works. 

Under the fair wages policy adopted by the 
Province of Quebec, the Province is divided 
into two main divisions, one centering in the 
City of Montreal and the other in the City 
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of Quebec. Each of these two divisions is in 
turn divided into different sections comprising 
the Cities of Montreal and Quebec, respect- 
ively, cities of secondary importance, and the 
rural districts. 


The accompanying tables show the mini- 
mum wages schedules referred to. 


MiInimuM Waces ScHEDULE—QUEBEC, P.Q. 
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District No. A-1 comprises the following cities: Quebec, Levis—within a radius of five miles of their limits. 
District No. A-3 comprises the following cities: Three Rivers, Cap-de-la-Madeleine and Shawinigan. 
‘District No. A-5 comprises the following cities: Chicoutimi, Jonquieres and Kenogami. 

District No. B-1 comprises the following counties: Montmorency, Quebec, Portneuf, Champlain, Laviolette, St. Maurice, 
Maskinonge, Abitibi, Montmagny, Bellechasse, Levis, Dorchester, Beauce, Lotbiniere, Frontenac, Wolfe, Arthabaska, 
Nicolet, Megantic. 

District No. B-3 comprises the following counties: Charlevoix-Saguenay, Lac St. Jean, Roberval, Chicoutimi, L’Islet, 
Kamouraska, Riviere-du-Loup, Temiscouata, Rimouski, Matapedia, Bonaventure, Matane, Gaspe North and South and 
Tles-de-la-Madeleine. 


Frontier College Charter Amendment 


and Canadian immigrants; (b) to promote 
higher educational training and instruction for 
teachers and social workers among Canadian 
working men and women and Canadian immi- 
grants. The college may conduct classes of in- 
struction and when necessary may construct 
buildings for the accommodation of the same 
in such parts of Canada as may be deemed ex- 


An Act to amend the Act of Incorporation 
of the Frontier College, introduced in the 
House of Commons by the Secretary of State 
on April 21, repeals the section of the Act 
which conferred upon the college the power to 
confer degrees in arts. The repeal was applied 
for by the College in pursuance of an agree- 
ment, dated December 18, 1931, with the Min- 
ister of Education of Ontario, which required 


that such application should be made forthwith. 

Reference has been made in the Lasour 
Gazette from time to time to the work of the 
Frontier College (November, 1929, page 1194 
etc). Its objects are (a) to promote educa- 
tion among Canadian working men and women 


pedient by the Board of Governors, as for 
instance in, or in the vicinity of factories, in- 
dustrial plants, mining camps, lumber camps, 
railway camps, extra gangs and all communi- 
ties of workers engaged in construction, indus- 
trial, agrarian and other labouring pursuits. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN ONTARIO AND SASKATCHEWAN IN 1932 


Province of Ontario 


NUMBER of laws of labour interest were 

enacted during the recent session of the 
Ontario Legislature, which began on February 
10 and ended on March 29, 1932. These in- 
‘cluded new laws dealing with investigation of 
industrial disputes, and with unemployment 
relief; revision of the Acts governing factories, 
shops and office buildings, stationary engineers, 
and the Railway and Municipal Board; and 
amendments to statutes dealing with the De- 
partment of Labour, apprenticeship, minimum 
wages for women, workmen’s compensation, 
steam boilers, railways, mechanics’ liens, old 
age pensions, and licensing of electricians. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1932, which will come into force on proclama- 
tion, provides for making the Dominion Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act applicable +o 
disputes within provincial jurisdiction. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is empowered 
to adopt by proclamation any future amend- 
ments to the Dominion Act. Provision is 
made that nothing in the Ontario Act shall 
apply to or affect any Commission whose 
members are appointed by the Crown. The 
Trade Disputes Act, which was passed in 1894, 
is repealed by the new statute. 


Unemployment Relief 


An Act Respecting Unemployment Relief 
validates an agreement between the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the Government of the 
Province pursuant to the Unemployment and 
Farm Relief Act, 1931, and confirms an Order 
in Council containing Regulations for the ad- 
ministration of the Unemployment Relief 
Fund. The Agreement and the Order in 
Council appear respectively as Schedule A and 
Schedule B to the Act. The Act further con- 
firms agreements between the Province and 
the municipalities and provides that munici- 
palities, parties to such agreements, may, with- 
out the assent of the electors, issue deben- 
tures to defray the cost of work undertaken. 
The Province’s share of the cost is to be paid 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. The 
Agreement (Schedule A) provides for an eight- 
hour day on all works and undertakings, except 
where a modification of this requirement is 
agreed to by the Federal Minister of Labour. 
Provision is also made for the payment of fair 
and reasonable wages, for the use of Canadian 
materials and the employment of residents of 
Canada and, wherever practicable, of the 
locality where work is done. 


Factory Act 


The Factory, Shop and Office Building Act 
was re-enacted with a number of changes. The. 
schedule containing a list of the various kinds 
of factories was omitted owing to the diffi- 
culty of keeping it up to date and the defini- 
tion of “factory” was amended accordingly. 
Certain sections of the Act were made applic- 
able to bakeshops and restaurants. These in- 
clude provisions requiring the submission to an 
inspector of the plans of a building over two 
storeys in height or of any alteration thereto, 
and the provision of conveniences for em- 
ployees, safety measures in connection with ele- 
vators and hoists, and the giving of notice of 
fires.and accidents; forbidding the employment 
of children under 14 years of age and of 
children under 16 except on a certificate under 
the Adolescent School Attendance Act, the 
contravention of regulations of the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission, or the keeping of 
premises so as to endanger health and safety. 
Provisions made applicable to restaurants in- 
clude those dealing with inspection of prem- 
ises, posting of notices, hours of labour, heating, 
lighting and ventilating of premises, sanitary 
regulations, and fire escapes. The majority of 
these already applied to bakeshops. 


The definition of “shop” was widened to 
include premises where services are offered 
for sale, bringing such places as bowling alleys, 
shoe-shine parlours, etc., within the scope of 
the Act. In order to give better control of 
child labour in such places as lumber yards and 
yards about shingle mills, the clause enumer- 
ating places which are not part of a factory 
for the purposes of the sections dealing with 
evidence of employment, is amended by omit- 
ting “yards” and “places open to public 
view.” 

Under a new section the inspector may grant 
a permit authorizing the operation of a factory 
by double shifts. In such cases the hours of 
labour may not exceed eight hours for each 
shift nor sixteen hours for both shifts, and the 
time of the double shift must fall between 
the hours of 6a.m. and 11 p.m. Youths, young 
girls and women must be allowed at least one 
hour in each shift for a meal. Time for the 
noon-day meal must be given between 10 a.1a. 
and 12 noon, and for the evening meal between 
6 pm. and 8 pm. The section permitting 
youths, young girls and women to be em- 
ployed in shops between 7 am. and 10 pm. 
on Saturdays, the day before a statutory holi- 
day and from December 14 to 24, is amended 
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to limit the hours of employment to ten per 
day and sixty per week. 

The employer in a factory, shop, bakeshop, 
restaurant, or office building must keep the 
premises properly heated. The required tem- 
perature in a factory, shop or restaurant is 
68 degrees Fahr., unless a lower temperature 
is permitted by the inspector. 
temperature for a factory or shop was formerly 
fixed at 60 degrees Fahr. 

The section providing for inspection of 
homes where garments or articles of clothing 
are being manufactured under contract, was 
enlarged to make similar provision for the 
manufacture of any household article. 

A new section authorizes the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to make regulations for 
the protection of persons engaged in any in- 
dustrial process involving the use of benzol 
or any other poison. The section relating to 
boiler insurance and inspection was amended 
to ensure that the inspection of uninsured boil- 
ers and pressure vessels shall be carried out by 
qualified engineers. A clause was added for- 
bidding the use of outside fire escapes above 
the fifth floor in a factory, shop or office 
building. 

Penalties for breaches of the Act are gener- 
ally on a lower scale than formerly. 


Operating Engineers 


The Operating Engineers Act repeals the 
Stationary and Hoisting Engineers Act and 
embodies a revision of the law which brings it 
into conformity with modern practice. The 
Act does not apply to internal combustion 
engines nor electric motor-drawn hoists of 25 
hp. or less. Plants with a combined hp. of 
35 are also exempt in certain cases. Other 
exceptions are a steam boiler or boilers with 
safety valve set to relieve the steam pressure 
at 15 pounds or less, provided the aggregate 
hp. of such boiler or boilers does not exceed 
200 h.p.; locomotives used in railroads, steam- 
boats, tugs, and plants on vessels floating on 
navigable waters not adjacent to the shore; 
hoists at mines, and boilers and engines used 
for agricultural purposes. Qualifications te- 
quired of members of the Board of Examiners 
are omitted from the Act and provision is 
made to have them prescribed by the regula- 
tions. A new clause requires owners of internal 
combustion engines to supply the Board upon 
request with information regarding the dia- 
meter and number of cylinders. The penalty 
for interfering with members of the Board or 
inspectors ranges from $10 to $100, that for 
impersonation from $50 to $200, and for oper- 
ating without a certificate from $25 to $30. 
Factory inspectors and government officials en- 
gaged on road construction are charged with 
the duty of assisting in the enforcement of the 
Act and reporting violations. 


The minimum | 


Ontario Municipal Board 


The Ontario Municipal Board Act is a con- 
solidation of several statutes dealing wizh 
municipal affairs, together with some new pro- 
visions. Included in the consolidation is the 
Ontario Railway and Municipal Board Act and 
the Board appointed under that Act is con- 
tinued under the name of the Ontario Munici- 
pal Board. Sections of the old Statute pro- 
vided that a dispute between a railway (in- 
cluding a street railway) or public utility com- 
pany or corporation and its employees might 
be submitted to the Board for settlement, 
and authorized the Board to mediate in case 
of a strike or lockout of the employees of 
such companies or corporations. These sec- 
tions are incorporated without change in the 
new Act. 


Department of Labour 


The Department of Labour Act was the 
subject of several amendments. The clause 
outlining the functions of the Government Em- 
ployment Offices was revised to conform with 
present practice, the words “for obtaining suit- 
able employment for working men” being re- 
placed by “for obtaining suitable employment 
for persons both male and female, in any of 
the trades, occupations, or professions and for 
procuring workers for employment in any of 
the trades, occupations or professions.” A new 
section provides that when an ‘inspector ap- 
pointed under the Act, or any of the Acts or 
regulations administered by the Department 
of Labour, is of the opinion that any work 
or installation to which such Act or regula- 
tions apply is being carried on or has been 
installed in such a manner as to be dangerous 
to life or property, he may, by written order, 
to the employer, contractor or person respon- 
sible, order the immediate cessation of work 
or operation of the plant or any portion thereof 
which he considers unsafe. A penalty is pro- 
vided for non-compliance with such order. 


Apprenticeship Act 


The Apprenticeship Act was the subject of a 
number of amendments. The definition of 
“employer” was again amended and now in- 
cludes any person, firm, corporation, or public 
authority employing mechanics, helpers, labour- 
ers, apprentices or other employees in connec- 
tion with any of the designated trades or work 
incidental to those trades. A petition to have 
a trade included among the designated trades 
must be signed by twenty-five employers in 
the trade, or by not less than twenty per cent 
of such employers, where the total number in 
the Province does not exceed one hundred and 
twenty-five. A section providing for a Provin- 
cial Apprenticeship Board of three members 
replaces that which established an Apprentice- 
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ship Committee consisting of an equal number 
of employers and employees. Members of the 
Board serve for one year, but are eligible for 
reappointment. They receive no remuneration 
but an allowance for expenses, etc., may he 
granted. The appointment of a Chief In- 
spector of Apprenticeship is also authorized. 
Regulations will be made by the Board, with 
the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, instead of by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council as formerly. A new section author- 
izes the Board to hold conferences and make 
inquiries to determine the opinions and wishes 
of employers and employees in the designated 
trades regarding suggested changes in the Act 
and regulations. No such change may be 
made affecting any designated trade without 
giving at least one month’s written notice to 
representative organizations, or, where such do 
not exist, to at least ten representative indi- 
viduals in various parts of the Province, and 
providing opportunity for a full discussion of 
the proposed changes. All suggestions and 
recommendations in connection with amend- 
ments to the regulations are to be submitted 
in writing to the Board, and, where such re- 
quest comes from ten or more employers or 
employees, the Board must provide oppor- 
tunity for representations of such petitioners 
to meet the Board within one month after the 
submission of the recommendations. Clauses 
transferred to the Act from existing regulations 
provide a penalty for default in payment of 
assessments, and collection of assessments by 
court order. These clauses are retroactive to 
August 20, 1930. 


Women’s Minimum Wages 


The Minimum Wage Act was amended by 
the addition of subsections requiring employers 
to keep records setting forth the names, 
addresses, rates of wages, hours of labour, act- 
ual earnings, and actual time spent in work, 
of all female employees, also the ages of those 
who are under 18 years. A penalty is pro- 
vided for falsifying or failing to keep such 
records. The section dealing with posting of 
Minimum Wage Orders was amended to make 
it clear that this duty is imposed upon the 
employer. The definition of “wages” was 
amended to include any compensation for 
labour or services, thus covering remunera- 
tion other than money payments, such as board 
and lodging. The penalty for contravening 
orders regarding wages or hours, which former- 
ly ranged from $50 to $500, is now from $20 
to $200. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act was the 
subject of a number of amendments, some of 


which carry out recommendations made by 
Mr. Justice Middleton in his recent report on 


the working of the Act (Lasour Gazerrs, 
April, 1932, page 407). Dental treatment made 
necessary by the accident is now included in 
medical aid. The section permitting the Board 
to adopt a system of merit rating was replaced 
by new provisions which authorize the Board 
to reduce the amount of the contribution to 
the accident fund from an employer if the 
works, machinery, etc. in his industry conform 
to modern standards, so as to reduce the hazard 
of accidents to a minimum, and the Board is 
satisfied that all proper precautions are being 
taken. The Board may adopt a merit system 
in regard to any particular industry, classifying 
the employer according to the extent to which 
the precautions against accidents are modern, 
adequate and efficient. A new section pro- 
vides that where a minor is unlawfully em- 
ployed and a claim is made for injuries to such 
minor, the unlawful employment shall not pre- 
judice or affect the right of the claimant, but 
the Board may exclude the industry from the 
class in which it is included, in which case the 
employer shall be individually lable for com- 
pensation to the minor or his dependants. 
The clause under which an employer who 
fails to make returns or pay assessments is 
hable for the capitalized value of compensa- 
tion payable in respect of an accident to any 
of his employees during the period of default, 
was amended to make him liable for the 
capitalized values of medical aid also. An em- 
ployer who defaults in reporting an accident or 
claim is liable for the payment of medical aid 
as well as compensation. The following were 
added to the schedule of industrial diseases: 
infected blisters, bursitis, dermatitis, and cancer 
arising from the manufacture of pitch and tar. 


Steam Boilers 


An amendment to the Steam Boiler Act fixes 
a penalty of from $50 to $300 for any contra- 
vention of the Act or regulations which en- 
dangers the safety of persons, or for failure 
or refusal to comply with any order, direction 
or recommendation given under the Act or the 
regulations dealing with the sale, manufacture, 
installation or repair of steam boilers. A pen- 
alty of from $10 to $50 is provided for offences 
for which no other penalty is imposed. 


Railways 


The Railway Act was amended by broaden- 
ing the definition of “street railway” to in- 
clude busses and other vehicular means of 
transportation operated as part of, or in con- 
nection with, a street railway. 


Mechanics’ Liens 


The Mechanics’ Lien Act was the subject 
of a number of amendments. It is made 
clear that the extent of priority on a prior 
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mortgage is limited to the extent of the ad- 
vances that have actually been made there- 
on at the time the first lien arose. A mort- 
gage or charge existing in fact for which 
valuable consideration has been given or for 
all or for part of the purchase price of land 
before any lien arises is deemed to be a prior 
mortgage. Future advances made upon a 
prior mortgage also have priority, where the 
intention to make such advances and _ the 
amount thereof are clearly stated in the mort- 
gage, unless there has been written notice or 
registration as provided by the Act. A mort- 
gage given to a person entitled to a lien, as 
against other lien holders, is made fraudulent 
and void. An application may be made by any 
interested party to the judge or officer having 
jurisdiction for an order vacating a certificate 
of action which has been registered for two 
years or more. A bond or other security may 
be deposited in court to take the place of 
money directed to be paid in. The officer try- 
ing the action is given authority to set aside 
a fraudulent conveyance. Finally, the court 
is given power to appoint a receiver of rents 
and profits, and also to direct a sale, and ap- 
point a trustee. 


Old Age Pensions 


By an amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, an agreement between the Government of 


Canada and the Government of the Province 
regarding old age pensions may provide for the 
payment by the Dominion of one-half or more 
of the net amount paid out for pensions. The 
Dominion Act as amended in 1931 provides 
for the payment to the provinces of 75 per 
cent of the cost of pensions. The percentage 
collectible by the Province from the munici- 
palities was reduced, by the amendment to the 
Ontario Act, from twenty per cent to ten per 
cent of the pension. The section dealing with 
applications for pension was altered and vow 
provides that an application is to be made in 
the first instance to the local authority which 
shall make its written recommendation to the 
Commission with whom the decision rests. 
Formerly the decision in each case was made 
by the local authority, subject to an appeal 
to the Commission. i 


Licensing of Electricians 


The Power Commission Act was amended 
to provide for the licensing of dealers in elec- 
trical appliances and also electrical contractors 
and journeymen electricians in any munici- 
pality where a by-law is now in force for licens- 
ing electrical workers under The Municipal 
Act. Provision is also made for the bonding 
of electrical dealers and electricians in such 
municipalities. 


Province of Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan Legislature was in ses- 
sion from February 4 to April 18, 1932, and 
enacted a number of laws of interest to labour. 
These dealt with unemployment relief, coal 
mines, weekly rest day, income tax, licensing 
of chauffeurs, liability of directors of com- 
panies for wages of employees, etc. 


Unemployment and Farm Relief 


The Relief Act, 1982, ratifies and confirms 
an agreement between the Government of 
Canada and the Government of the Province 
pursuant to the Unemployment and Farm 
Relief Act 1931, passed by the Government 
of Canada. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council is authorized to do all things necessary 
for carrying the agreement into effect, in- 
cluding the making of agreements with muni- 
cipalities. Prior agreements are ratified. The 
necessary moneys may be raised by way of 
loan under the Loan Act, 1932. Pending re- 
ceipt of the contributory shares payable by 
the Dominion and the Province under the 
agreement, municipalities are empowered to 
pass by-laws authorizing the raising of funds 
by way of loan and assigning such contributory 
shares as security. All such by-laws pre- 
viously passed are validated. 


The agreement between the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments which appears as 
Schedule A to the Act provides for the pay- 
ment by the Dominion to the Province of 
fifty per cent of the amount expended by the 
latter on public works and undertakings to 
provide work for the unemployed or on pro- 
vincial highways or on sections of the Trans- 
Canada highway. Provision is also made for 
the payment by the Dominion to the Proy- 
ince for remittance to any municipality of such 
proportion of the cost of municipal public 
works and of direct relief as may be agreed 
upon. The contribution towards public works 
is not to exceed fifty per cent, unless owing 
to the financial condition of the municipality a 
larger contribution by the Dominion is author- 
ized by the Governor-General in Council. The 
Dominion further undertakes to pay fifty per 
cent of the exnenditure made by the Province 
for direct relief in territory having no muni- 
cipal organization and where suitable work 
cannot be provided. Direct relief is defined 
as “necessary food, clothing, fuel and shelter 
or the equivalent thereof.” The agreement 
further provides for an eight-hour day, unless 
a modification of this requirement is agreed 
to by the Minister of Labour, and for fair 
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wages, the use of Canadian goods, if available, 
and the employment of residents of Canada 
and, as far as possible, of the locality in 
which the work is performed. 


Saskatchewan Relief Commission 


_ The Saskatchewan Relief Commission Act 
ratifies a Proclamation of the Lieutenant- 
Governor dated August 5, 1931, appointing the 
five persons named therein as Commissioners 
for the relief of distress in Saskatchewan, with 
authority to use, for the purpose of relieving 
distress and providing employment, the moneys 
advanced to them by the Government of the 
Province from funds furnished for the pur- 
pose by the Government of Canada. Prior 
Acts of the Commissioners are confirmed. 
The Commission is empowered to do all things 
necessary for the carrying out of its duties, to 
provide such services and to purchase such 
quantities of seed grain and of coal, wood, 
fodder, feed, gasoline, kerosene, motor oil, 
formaldehyde, gopher poison, binder twine, re- 
pairs to implements and parts, clothing, flour 
and other staple commodities, to be supplied 
on such terms and conditions as it thinks fit, 
to persons needing such assistance. Applica- 
tions for supplies are to be in writing in form 
approved by the Commission. Any persons 
receiving seed grain under the provisions of 
the Act must give a written agreement for a 
Yien in favour of the Commission on all crops 
grown during the year in which the lien is 
made and the succeeding year on the land 
described therein. Penalties are provided for 
sale of grain or of land, implements, etc., while 
the note remains unpaid, and for the sale, 
barter or exchange of any commodity supplied 
by the Commission. Provision is also made 
for a lien on all crops grown in 1932 and 1933 
by persons to whom any of the commodities 
named in the Act are supplied. 


Mines Act 


The Mines Act was the subject of a number 
of amendments which will come into force on 
November 1, 1932, and some of which carry 
out recommendations made by the Commis- 
sioner, Judge Wylie, appointed to investigate 
mine conditions at Estevan and Bienfait fol- 
lowing a dispute in 1931 (Lasour GAzerts, 
March, 1932, page 262). The title of the Act 
is changed to The Coal Mines Safety and 
Welfare Act, and the definition of “ mine” 
amended to include “any parcel or tract of 
land from which coal is being mined, or which 
is being prospected for coal, or upon which 
development work preparatory to mining coal 
is being carried on, and includes all open cuts, 
slopes, levels, shafts, works, machinery, tram- 
ways, railway sidings, both below and above 
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ground, in or adjacent to a mine.” The un- 
derground workings of a mine in which less 
than six persons are employed must be under 
the daily supervision of a miner holding a 
miner’s certificate under the Act. When 


‘more than six persons are employed under- 


ground, every working face must, while min- 
eral is being cut, removed, sheared, broken, 
or loosened from the solid, be in charge of a 
person holding a miner’s certificate or a cer- 
tificate of higher grade obtained under the | 
Act. The clause providing that no mining 
contractor or person employed by such con- 
tractor shall act as manager, was repealed. 
Provision is made for the issuing of certificates 
of competency as manager, pit boss, or miner. 
Applicants for managers’ and pit boss’s cer- 
tificates must have had five years and three 
years, respectively, of practical experience un- 
derground. Applicants for manager’s’ certifi- 
cates must have had four months of such ex- 
perience. Candidates successfully passing ex- 
aminations as mine manager or pit boss may 
receive certificates from the Minister on re- 
commendation of the inspector. The fees re- 
main at $15 and $5 respectively. An applicant 
for a miner’s certificate must make a written 
application to the inspector, stating his ex- 
perience and qualifications. The fee for a 
certificate is $2. The inspector may, subject 
to examination at a later date, issued a miner’s 
certificate to a person who has the required 
qualifications at the date of coming into force 
of the Act (November 1, 1982). | 

All shafts or outlets must be kept in such 
condition and state of repair as to provide a 
safe means of entering or leaving a mine. 
The owner, agent or manager must, on or be- 
fore the fifteenth day of each month, make a 
return showing the tonnage of coal mined, the 
number of employees, and such other in- 
formation as the Minister may direct. Where 
loss of life or serious personal injury is caused 
by an explosion or other accident, the owner, 
agent, or manager must report forthwith to 
an inspector. The clause forbidding an in- 
spector to make a copy of any part of the plan 
of a mine was repealed and provision made 
that the owner, agent or manager of a mine 
shall furnish an accurate and up-to-date copy 
of the plan at the request of the Minister, 
but such plan may not be exhibited nor in- 
formation therein be imparted to any person 
without the written consent of the owner, 
agent, or manager, A plan showing the ways 
of ingress and egress to and from the various 
outlets and travelling roads leading thereto 
must be posted in a conspicuous place at the 
mine. 

A check-weigher or a representative com- 
mittee of miners from a mine where wages 
are based on the amount of mineral recov- 
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ered, may at any time apply to the Minister 
for an inspection as to the system of checking 
weights or the accuracy of the scales, and the 
Minister may, if he deems it necessary, direct 
an investigation to be made. ‘The section 
dealing with the appointment of a checker 
at a mine where wages are regulated other- 
wise than by weight of mineral recovered.was 
amended to provide that employees in such 
a mine might appoint “ one of their number 
(herein called a checker) who shall be a prac- 
tical working miner.” This clause formerly 
provided for the appointment “in their be- 
half of one or more practical working miners.” 

A new section provides that a workman may 
not be employed above ground, or at his 
working place below ground, for more than 
eight hours in any twenty-four hours except 
by mutual consent of employer and employee. 
The provision does not apply to persons em- 
ployed in the office, boarding house or bunk 
house. Exception is made in the case of 
underground workers, at the weekly changes 
of shift, where two or more shifts are worked, 
and also where life or property are in danger 
through accident, and where a pumpman, 
engineer, fireman, or other person in charge 
of constantly running machinery, is under- 
ground for the purpose of dealing with an 
emergency which, if neglected, would necessi- 
tate the closing of the mine. Working hours 
may be prolonged by half an hour per day 
when an employee is engaged in work which 
must be carried on continuously, or on tech- 
nical work, so far as such work is necessary 
in preparing for or terminating the working 
of the mine. Such additional period must not 
be devoted to the production or transport of 
coal. The Minister may, by Order, in case 
of great emergency or grave economic dis- 
turbance due to the demand for coal exceed- 
ing the supply, suspend the operation of the 
Act with respect to any class or classes of 
mines, in so far ag it restricts the hours of 
work, to the extent and for the period named 
in the Order. The inpector must have access 
to the time book and other records at all 
reasonable hours. 

Sections dealing with wages were also added. 
An employee at a mine may, by written order, 
request the owner, agent or manager to apply 
the whole or any part of his wages towards 
the payment of hospital dues, medical service 
or sickness fund. Such order is only effec- 
tive for the amounts specified therein, and 
the amounts so specified are to be used only 
for the purposes authorized. Proper accounts 
must be kept showing the sums retained and 
their disposal, and must be open to inspec- 
tion at all times. The owner, agent or man- 
ager must also furnish a bond satisfactory to 
the Minister, conditioned for the proper ac- 
counting for the sums retained. 


Wages must be paid twice a month at in- 
tervals as nearly as possible of half a month. 
Special contracts with employees and other 
means of securing exemption from thig pro- 
vision are forbidden. Employees in receipt of 
$2,000 per annum or more are exempt. 


One Day’s Rest in Seven 


An amendment to the One Day’s Rest in 
Seven Act which comes into force on May 1, 
1932, provides that no one may suffer or per- 
mit an employee to work in an industry with- 
out the weekly rest of at least twenty-four 
hours. Formerly the Act forbade only the 
requiring of employees to work without the 
rest-day. 


Companies Act 


The Companies Act was amended as from 
July 1, 1932, to provide that no director shall 
be liable for an action for wages or workmen’s 
compensation assessments unless the company 
has made an assignment, or a receiving order 
has been made against it, or it is in process 
of being wound up, or has been struck off 
the register; or unless the company has been 
sued therefor, or a certificate has been filed 
under the Workmen’s Compensation (Acci- 
dent Fund) Act within one year after the 
debt becomes due, and execution against the 
company is returned unsatisfied in whole or in 
part. A person who has ceased to be a di- 
rector is not liable unless action is begun 
within a year of his so ceasing. 


Licensing of Chauffeurs 


In the revision of the Vehicles Act, which 
will come into effect on July 1, 1932, the 
sections relating to chauffeurs were re-enacted 
with very few changes. The provision requir- 
ing an applicant for a chauffeur’s licence to 
file a certificate of physical fitness was omitted, 
but such applicant is required to make a 
declaration as to whether or not he is suffer- 
ing from any physical or mental disability 
or disease which would be likely to render him 
a source of danger to the public when driving 
a motor vehicle. If the applicant appears to 
be suffering from such disability the licence 
shall not be issued. Except in the case of 
such diseases and disabilities as may be pre- 
scribed by the Minister, however, the appli- 
cant may claim to be subjected to a test of his 
competency and ability to drive. If he passes 
such test and is not otherwise disqualified the 
licence may not be refused by reason only of 
the above provisions. A new section requires 
every person in charge of a motor vehicle 
directly or indirectly involved in an accident 
resulting in personal injuries or damage to 
property exceeding $50 to report at once to 
the nearest police officer. 
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The Public Service Vehicle Act which re- 
places the Public Vehicles Act will come into 
force on July 1, 1932. The Act sets up a 
Public Utility Board with power to make regu- 
lations relating to a number of subjects, in- 
cluding drivers. Any person operating a public 
service vehicle must obtain a certificate from 
the Board, which is issued subject to the ful- 
filment of certain conditions, including satis- 
factory evidence that the applicant has com- 
phed with the provisions of the Workmen's 
Compensation (Accident Fund) Act. Every 


driver of a public service vehicle must be of 


good moral character and fully competent to 
operate the vehicles under his charge, and 
must hold a chauffeur’s licence under the 
Vehicles Act. He must not drink intoxicating 
liquor when on duty, or use it to excess at 
any time. He is forbidden to smoke while on 
duty. The holder of a licence to operate a 
public service vehicle may not employ a driver 
or operator who is not in possession of a 
chauffeur’s licence under the Vehicles Act. 
Every owner of such a vehicle who dismisses 
a driver or operator must report such dis- 
missal to the Board forthwith, giving the reason 
therefor. 


Municipalities 
The City Act and the Town Act were 
amended to provide that councils of cities 
and towns respectively may pass by-laws grant- 
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ing aid or relief to the poor and providing 
for the taking of security where deemed advis- 
able from persons to whom such aid or relief 
is granted and prescribing the form of security. 
A further amendment to the Town Act 
authorizes town councils, of their own motion, 
to pass by-laws requiring that during the whole 
or any part of the year any class of shops shal! 
be closed on each or any day of the week 
during any time between 6 p.m. and 5 a.in. of 
the following day or on any one day of the 
week after 12 noon or such later hour as may 
be deemed advisable. Upon petition signed by 
not less than three-fourths of the occupiers of 
shops of the class to which such petition re- 
lates the council must pass such a_ by-law 
within four weeks. The council may also, upon 
petition of not less than two-thirds of the 
occupiers of shops throughout the town pass 
a by-law requiring all shops to close on any 
one day of the week at 12 noon or such later 
hour as may be deemed advisable. These 
amendments are in effect from May 1, 1932. 


Old Age Pensions 


On March 17 a resolution was passed as 
follows :— 


“That the Legislature of Saskatchewan re- 
spectfully urge upon the Federal Government 
the introduction of an amendment to the Old 
Age Pensions Act making provision for the 
granting of pensions to needy blind persons at 
an earlier age than stipulated in the Old Age 
Pensions Act.” 





LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Annual Report of the Depariment of Railways, Labour and Industries for 
1930-31 | 


wp BE annual report of the Department of 
Railways, Labour and Industries of 
Saskatchewan reviews its activities during the 
year ending April 30, 1931. These include the 
administration of the Factories Act, the Build- 
ing Trades Protection Act, the Electrical 
Workers Protection Act, the Employment 
Agencies Act, the Mines Act, and the Mini- 
mum Wage Act. The Bureau is also charged 
with the duty of preparing statistics of em- 
ployment wages and hours of labour, strikes 
and lockouts, labour organization, industria] 
relations, conditions of industrial employment 
and the natural resources of the province. The 
Railways Branch concerns itself with questions 
of adjustment of freight rates, locations of 
branch lines, retention of station agents, and 
other matters having to do with railway de- 
velopment of the province. 
Industrial Statistics —The Industrial De- 
velopment Branch refers to the conditions 
imposed on the province as a result of a series 


of poor crop years, but anticipates a recovery 
both in general industry and in farming. “It 
is extremely unfortunate that the province of 
Saskatchewan should experience a series of 
poor crop years coincident with one of the 
severest industrial and trade depressions in 
the history of the Dominion. Even with aver- 
age crop conditions the rural population would 
have been able to tide over these distressing 
times, but two dry years in succession in which 
the drought was so severe as to leave the 
farmers in a large portion of Southern Sas- 
katchewan without feed for their animals, or 
garden produce for their tables, has made it 
imperative that aid should be forthcoming 
from the Provincial and Federal Governments. 


“Proof that an improvement in industrial 
conditions generally will not long be delayed 
lies in the fact that in spite of the depression. 
the Canadian mining industry has been able 
to show a record output for the fourth year in 
succession, while many other small industries 
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in Saskatchewan, such as the power industry, 
the milling industry, the coal industry and 
the sodium sulphite industry, have all shown 
increased production. 


“The farming industry itself, which is so 
hard hit, will eventually realize some good 
out of the depressing times it is now experi- 
encing, for the lesson of diversification in agri- 
culture will have been driven home as never 
before. The depression has resulted in the 
formation of a Buttermakers’ Association to 
insure a grade and standard of butter suitable 
for the export market. Greater attention is 
being given to the raising of hogs suitable for 
the bacon market, the building up of the over- 
seas market for western cattle, and the in- 
crease in the number of sheep. All these 
factors will help to build up a greater stability 
to the buying power of the West and conse- 
quently the country will be better able to 
withstand and to recover from future indus- 
trial reactions.” 


It is pointed out that in order of importance 
the flour milling industry occupied the first 
position among Saskatchewan industries, ac- 
cording to returns for 1929, the last year for 
which complete statistics were available. The 
dairy industry was in the second position, 
while the third place was held by the slaughter- 
ing and meat packing industry. The percent- 
age of the value of production of the leading 
industries to the total of all industries was 
approximately 66 per cent. These leading in- 
dustries were as follows:—Flour mills; Butter 
and Cheese; Slaughtering and meat packing; 
Central electric stations; Printing and pub- 
lishing; Breweries; Bread and other bakery 
products; Planing mill products; Dyeing, 
Cleaning and laundry work; Sawmills. The 
number of employees in these industries in 
1929 was 5,972, the total number of employees 
in all industries being 8,047. 


The report gives an analysis of the situa- 
tion in various industries during 1930-31. As 
regards building activity it is stated that in 
spite of partial crop failures in 1929 and 1980, 
construction awards in 1930 were over $5,000,- 
000 ahead of corresponding figures for 1928, 
and only $7,000,000 below those of 1929. 


The mineral production schedule for the 
province, as prepared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, indicates that the value 
of production for 1930 was $2,298,725 as com- 
pared with $2,253,506 in 1929. Coal produc- 
tion in 1980 was 2,000 short tons less than in 
1929 and the value of the product was $966,929. 

The fishing industry in 1980 had a market 
value of $232,994 as compared with $572,871 
in 1929. 

The principal statistics for the lumber in- 
dustry are for the years 1928 and 1929 and 
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these indicate that in 1929 there were 757 
employed in lumbering and their wages and 
salaries amounted to $250,917. 

Employment Service—The work of the Em- 
ployment Service in the province is dealt with 
in regular articles appearing in the LasBour 
GazeTre. A summary of the operations of the 
nine offices in Saskatchewan indicates that 
during the year ended April 30, 1931, a total 
of 41,383 placements were effected. The aver- 
age wage for farm work prevailing throughout 
the year was: winter work, $10 to $15 per 
month; spring work, $25 to $40 per month; 
harvest work $1.50 to $2.50 per day; fall work, 
after threshing to freeze-up, $15 to $20 per 
month. 


Immigration—tThe section dealing with im- 
migration outlines the provisions under which 
‘teen-age British boys are placed on carefully 
selected farms. During the period under re- 
view, 34 boys arrived in Saskatchewan, and 
the reports of the departmental inspector on 
the boys’ adaptability to farming conditions in 
this country “bear out the soundness of the 
scheme.” Under the heading, “General British 
Immigration,” it is indicated that 6,435 British 
settlers were reported as coming to the proy- 
ince in 1930 as compared with 11,336 in 1929. 


Unemployment Relief—This section details 
the various undertakings and services in ac- 
cordance with the agreement entered into 
between the Dominion and the province under 
the terms of the Unemployment Relief Act, 
1930. In addition to such provincial under- 
takings as work camps, public works, etc. in 
which the cost was shared between the prov- 
ince and the Dominion, relief was extended in 
other ways. These included the refunding of 
freight charges on all cordwood shipped into 
the dried out areas; flour and coal, and fodder 
and fuel oil advances; grants for mothers’ 
allowances; maternity grants; and bonusing of 
lumber companies to the extent of 75 cents 
per day per man for every man employed 
through the employment service branch. 
Direct relief in urban municipalities from 
October 1, 1930, to April 30, 1931, amounted 
to $269,402.59. 


Steam Boiler and Industrial Inspection — 
This division deals with reports of inspection 
of steam boilers, grain elevators, factories, 
freight and passenger elevators and coal mines 
for the year ending April 30, 1931. There 
were 1,362 boilers, and 1,929 pressure tanks 
and vessels inspected during the period under 
review. As regards inspection of coal mines, 
the report of the mines inspector showed that 
there were 112 mines in operation, employing 
an average of 588 miners and 171 labourers. 
During the year there were 101 non-fatal and 
two fatal accidents in and about coal mines. 
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Labour Legislation—The report gives a 
summary of the labour legislation recom- 
mended by the Saskatchewan executive of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
in an interview with the provincial govern- 
ment on December 15, 1930. There is also 


presented a synopsis of the One Day’s Rest 
in Seven Act which was passed in the 1930 
session of the Legislature, and which was re- 
viewed in the Lasour GAZETTE, June, 1930, 
page 656. 


THE MINING INDUSTRY OF NOVA SCOTIA IN 1931 


ray review of the mining industry of Nova 
Scotia is contained in the annual report 
of the provincial Department of Public Works 
and Mines for the fiscal year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1931. The report includes statistical 
tables with information in respect to mines 
and the mining operations; records of boring 
done by the government drills; results of the 
mining examinations held during the year; 
and reports of deputy inspectors and others, 
together with other information relative to 
the industry. In a prefatory note the Min- 
ister emphasizes the need for larger markets 
for the industry and re-iterates an appeal for 
a national fuel policy: “It is my confident 
hope,” he says, “that the people of Canada 
will soon awake to the necessity for a National 
Fuel Policy through which Canadian coal will 
be used more extensively by the Canadian 
people. Such a development will, I believe, 
mean very much in the way of advancement 
for the coal industry of this province.” 

The following extracts from the report sum- 
marize the principal facts in regard to the 
mining industry: 

During the fiscal year under review there 
were 4,745,005 tons of coal produced from 
Nova Scotia mines. This is a decrease of 
1,009,497 tons as compared with 1930. 

The average number of mem employed at 
the coal mines show the total to be about 
13,055, as compared with 13,423 of the pre- 
vious year. The total number of man-days 
worked was 2,568,048 as compared with 2,989,- 
428 in the fiscal year of 1930 which is a de- 
crease of 421,380 man-days. 

Coal sales for the year were 4,315,429 tons 
of 2,240 Ibs. as compared with the previous 
year’s sales of 5,281,508 tons, a decrease of 
966,079 tons. The quantity of coal distributed 
for consumption in Nova Scotia during the 
fiscal year was 1,404,026 tons of 2,240 lbs. as 
compared with the previous year of 1,844,480 
tons, a decrease of 440,454 tons. Shipments to 
the United States were 36,341 tons during the 
fiscal year, as compared with 10,883 tons for 
the previous year. The shipments to the St. 
Lawrence market in the fiscal year were 
1,835,524 tons of 2,240 Ibs., as compared with 
2,213,767 tons for the previous year, a decrease 
of 378,243 tons. 


The quantity of coal supplied the Domin- 
ion Iron & Steel Company was 552,925 tons 
as against 1,004,845 tons in 1930 a decrease of 
451,920 tons. 

The total amount of coal used by the coke 
ovens in the province last year was 566,768 
tons—556,976 tons by the Dominion Iron and 
Steel Company and 9,792 tons by the NS. 
Light & Power Company while this year 
a total of 369,373 tons were used—357,726 tons 
by the Dominion Iron and Steel Company ~ 
and 11,647 tons by the N.S. Light and Power 
Company. 

The total quantity of coke manufactured 
in the province this year was 223,685 tons— 
216,197 tons by the Dominion Iron and Steel 
Co. and 7,488 tons by the NS. Light and 
Power Co. Last year there was a total of 
342,155 tons produced—3835,753 tons by the 
Dominion Iron & Steel Co., and 5,467 tons by 
the N.S. Light and Power Co. 

The quantity of tar manufactured from coal 
during the fiscal year was 3,815,686 imperial 
gallons, as against 5,491,723 gallons manufac- 
tured during the previous year. 

The benzol gas, from coal manufactured for 
motor fuel, etc., during the year was 723,736 
imperial gallons, as against 966,044 in the pre- 
vious year, showing a decrease of 242,308 gal- 
lons. 

During the year 1,597,051 silicate brick were 
manufactured. This is an increase of 48,495 
as compared with the previous year. 

The mining and shipment of crude and 
calcined gypsum reached 754,083 tons for the 
fiscal year. This is a decrease of 109,051 tons 
from the previous year. 

The production of salt for the fiscal year 
was 25,951 tons, as against 25,703 tons for the 
previous year. 

Fatal Accidents—The report analyses the 
fatal accidents in Nova Scotia coal mines 
during 1931, and compares the figures for the 
province with those in the United States. 
During 1981 there were 28 fatal accidents in 
the coal mines of the province as compared 
with 30 in the previous year. Of the total 
of 28 fatalities in 1931, 21 were underground. 
Falls of roof or face accounted for 50 per cent 
of such fatalities, while mine cars and loco- 
motives caused 25 per cent of the fatalities. 
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The fatal accident ratio per million tons of 
2,240 pounds was 5:90 in 1931 as compared 
with 5-21 in 1930, while the ratio per 1,000 
men employed was 2°15 as against 2-23 in 
the previous year. In 1929 the ratio of 
fatalities in Nova Scotia per 1,000,000 tons of 


—_—. 


2,000 lbs. was 3-38 as compared with a ratio 
of 8-59 for the United States. On the basis 
of per one thousand 300-day workers, the 
ratio for Nova Scotia in 1929 was 1-91 while 
the United States ratio was 4:54. 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN NOVA SCOTIA 


First Annual Report of Provincial Minimum Wage Board 


(THE first annual report of the Minimum 

Wage Board for Nova Scotia deals with 
the administration of the Act for the period 
ended September 30, 1931. Nova Scotia’s 
minimum wage legislation was passed in 1920, 
but the Act only became effective by Order- 
in-Council in 1980. The regulations govern- 
ing its administration were given in the 
Lasour Gazerte, July, 1930, page 736. In 
several issues last year the Lasour GaAzETTE 
published the various wage orders of the 
Board as they appeared as follows:— 

Laundries and Dry Cleaning Establishments, 
Food Trades (Halifax), and Hotels (January, 
1931, pages 34-35); Food Trades (exclusive of 
Halifax) (July, 1931, page 769); Telephone 
Operators, (August, 1931, page 884); Textile 
and Needle Trades (September, 1931, page 
984); Factories (November, 1931, page 1192). 

The report refers to the fact that at the 
National Industrial Conference held in Ottawa 
in September, 1919, (Lasour Gazzrts, October, 
1919, page 1178) a resolution was unanimously 
adopted urging provincial governments that 
had not adopted minimum wage laws to enact 
such legislation; and recommending uniform- 
ity in such measures and their application, due 
regard being given to local conditions. Since 
that time all the provinces with the exception 
of New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
have brought minimum wage acts into effect. 
The New Brunswick Legislature enacted legis- 
lation in 1980 (Lasour Gazertr, October, 1930, 
page 1153) but the Act has not been put into 
operation. 

In its general outlines, the Board administer- 
ing the Act has followed the Ontario program 
and expresses its appreciation of assistance 
from the Ontario Board. Enunciating the prin- 
ciple underlying minimum wage laws the Nova 
Scotia board quotes from the first report of 
the Ontario board as follows:— “A worker 
has the right to live from her work and to 
assert the value and dignity of human life 
within the industrial sphere. It does not fix 
wages, but sets levels below which wages may 
not fall.” 

The report points out that, paralleling to 
some extent the experience of Ontario, “the 


act was brought into effect during a time of 
business depression, which has been of more 
intensity this past twelve months than the 
preceding, and although we cannot definitely 
state that wages would have been lower had 
the Act not been in force, we believe that this 
would undoubtedly have happened. On ac- 
count of this depression the Board has not 
brought in as many orders as it otherwise 
would have, and has felt it better to allow 
women to be employed at a lower rate, than 
to be forced out of positions altogether in the 
curtailing of staffs, or the employing of inex- 
perienced rather than experienced help.” 

Dealing with its procedure, the Board de- 
tails its method in arriving at a cost of living 
budget to form the basis of establishing a 
living wage for experienced women workers. 
This budget was the subject of separate and 
joint conferences with employers and em- 
ployees of laundries and dye works in Halifax, 
the first order to be issued having concerned 
this industry. The budget adopted allows $312 
per year for board and lodging, $142 per year 
for clothing; $109 per year for sundries (in- 
cluding laundry, doctor, dentist, car-fare, 
church and charity and recreation); and $15 
per year incidentals. This totals to $578 per 
year or an average of approximately $11 per 
week, which was then established as the min- 
imum wage. 

(Conferences were also. held by the Board 
with all employers of women labour at Sydney 
and New Glasgow, and the Budget at these 
conferences received the unanimous approval 
of both parties concerned. Similar conferences 
were held in Halifax with the restaurant pro- 
prietors and their workers. Members of the 
Board visited all the principal industries 
throughout the Province, and in all cases while 
not always agreeing with the budget as laid 
down, the employers were found willing to 
meet the wishes of the Board in every way 
possible, and to assist and establish the living 
wage for all women workers. The Board held 
forty one meetings, conducted twenty two con- 
ferences, three public meetings and had two 
hundred and seventy six interviews. It is 
stated that while the Board did always find 
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employers willing to conform to the schedule, 
they found it necessary so far to take little 
action, and only in one case, was a restaurant 
proprietor sued in the City of Halifax, where 
a conviction was obtained, but that case was 
appealed, and had not been heard when the 
report was published. 

“Some complaint”, the Board states, “has 
been heard from industries competing with 
those in the next Province, New Brunswick, 
where a minimum wage is not yet in fonce, 
and in the textile industries where they come 
into competition with the Eastern portion of 
the Province of Quebec where the wages are 
somewhat lower than Nova Scotia amounts. 
In time we hope there will be more uniformity 
among these portions of the Dominion. While 
different districts have different standards and 
conditions we believe it is possible to have a 
more uniform minimum. While the minimum 
wage for women is not universal the tendency 
is, even in districts where there is no Act, to 
treat women in a much fairer and better way 
than in days gone by, and with very few ex- 
ceptions the women workers who have not 
been organized for the purpose, have benefited 
greatly by the protective laws of the Statute 
Books. 

“The Board has been able during the short 
period of the Act’s operation to recover for 
the women workers in back pay, the amount 
of $336.04, in addition to promulgating orders 
applying to laundries, textile manufacturers, 
hotels, restaurants, tea rooms, confectioneries, 
bakeries and telephone operators. The Board 
has gathered wage sheets from many stores 
throughout the Province, and these invariably 
show, that there is no standardization of wages. 
This experience however, is the general one 
throughout the world where similar statistics 
have been gathered, and the opinion is 
universal, that women’s wages are without 
standard. 

“Like the Ontario: Board, the Nova Scotia 
Board has felt that the success or failure of 
an Act of this nature depends upon how those 
who have to pay are approached, and with this 
end in view we have endeavoured first to con- 
fer with the employers before bringing in any 
orders. 

“During the time the Act had been in force 
this Province like the rest of the world has 
been going through a period of depressed busi- 
ness conditions, and we have not felt it 
prudent to force the Act in certain places, 
fearing that the women, for the good of 
whom the Act was passed, would be worse 
off, as the employer might use this as an 
excuse for dispensing with help which he 
might otherwise have retained.” 

The fact of our next nearest Province not 
‘having any Act and Quebec not being entire- 


iy covered has also lead this Board to make 
haste slowly in order to avoid a disruption 
of industry.” 

The chief statistics in the industries under 
the Act are summarized as follows: 


Laundries, Dye Works, etc——Firms reported, 
16; Number of women workers, 200 (inex- 
perienced under $11—387; experienced $11 and 
over—163) ; time workers, 188; piece workers, 
12, total weekly wages paid, $1,848.70; average 
weekly wage $9.24; average weekly wage un- 
der 18 years, $6.08; average weekly wage over 
18 years, $10.41; percentage of girls under 18 
years, 15.5; over 18 years, 84.5; average hours 
per week, 505. 


Confectionery, Baking and Allied Food 
Trades—Firms reported, 9; number of women 
workers, 537; (inexperienced workers under 
$11.00—338; experienced workers at $11.00 
and over, 199); time workers, 283; piece 
workers, 253; part time workers, 1; total 
weekly wages paid, $5,347.60; average weekly 
wage, $9.95; average weekly wage under 18 
years, $8.00; average weekly wage over 18 
years, $10.24; percentage of young girls under 
18 years, 12.6; percentage of girls over 18 
years, 87.4; average hours per week, 42 hours. 


Hotels, Restaurants and Tea Rooms— 
Firms reported, 57; number of women work- 
ers, 577; (inexperienced workers under $11.60, 
504; experienced workers at $11.00 and over, 
73); time workers, 574; total weekly wages 
paid, $4,315.59; average weekly wage, $7.47; 
average weekly wage under 18 years, $6.38; 
average weekly wage over 18 years, $7.51; 
percentage of young girls under 18 years, 
4.3; percentage of girls over 18 years, 95.7; 
average weekly hours, 76. 


Textiles, Needle and leather trades—Firms 
reported, 10; number of women workers, 527; 
(inexperienced workers under $11.00, 463; 
experienced workers at $11.00 and over, 64); 
piece workers, 154; part time workers, 373; 
total weekly wages paid, $5,782.45; average 
weekly wage, $10.98; average weekly wage, 
girls under 18 years, $6.33; average weekly 
wage, girls over 18 years, $11.39; percentage 
of young girls under 18 years, 8.4; percentage 
of girls over 18 years, 91.6; average hours per 
week, 50. 


Telephone Operators—Firms reported, 1; 
number of women workers, 472; (inexperienc- 
ed workers under $11.00, 307; experienced 
workers at $11.00 and over, 165); time workers, 
472; total weekly wages paid, $4,635.45; 
average weekly wage, $9.82; average weekly 
wages over 18 years, $9.82; percentage of girls 
over 18 years, 100; average hours per week, 
48. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1931 


ApaE annual report of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1931, gives a summary of its acti- 
vities during 1931, as well as tabular statistics 
for the year 1930. In addition there is a gen- 
éral review of the operation of the Act since 
it became effective on January 1, 1917. 

During the fifteen years from the beginning 
of 1917 to the end of 1931 accidents in the in- 
dustries within the jurisdiction of the Act 
to the number of 108,931 were reported. Within 
that period there were 1,385 workmen fatally 
injured. The amount actually paid to work- 
men or their dependants and for medical aid 
during the fifteen years from the beginning of 
1917 to the end of 1931 was $10,089,338.85, and 
the amount required at the end of 1931 for the 
purpose of paying life and other pensions and 
compensation to disabled workmen and for 
medical aid, was $6,934,975.50. The total com- 
pensation paid or payable to workmen and 
their dependants and for medical aid for the 
fifteen years amounts to $17,024,314.35. That 
amount does not, however, represent the en- 
tire cost of the accidents for the fifteen year 
period, as the administration expense and cost 
of safety associations are not included. There 
were 746 widows to whom pensions for life 
or until remarriage were awarded; 1,739 child- 
ren under sixteen years of age were awarded 
monthly pensions while under that age; de- 
pendent mothers and fathers to the number 
of 391 were awarded compensation, 33 mem- 
bers of the family other than widows, children 
and parents, but.who were wholly or partly de- 
pendent upon the earnings of deceased work- 
men at the time of their respective deaths, re- 
ceived benefits, and life pensions were awarded 
to 3,807 workmen who were disabled, either 
wholly or partially, for life. Prior to January 
1, 1920, medical aid was not furnished to in- 
jured workmen except in special cases. Since 
that date injured workmen have been entitled 
to free medical aid for thirty days from date of 
disability, and during the twelve years that 
have elapsed the cost of medical aid was $945,- 
624.75, 


Accidents in 1931—The total number of 
accidents reported to the Board in 1931 indi- 
cated a very marked decrease. In 1931 there 
were 6,775 accidents reported as compared with 
9,518 in 1930—a decrease of 2,743. 

The total cost of all accidents during 1931 
under Part I of the Act was estimated as ap- 
proximately $1,160,400, exclusive of the ad- 
ministrative expense and the cost of safety 
associations. 
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The 6,775 accidents reported to the Board 
during 1931 are classified as follows:— 


Fatal accidents, dependency established 





and compensation commenced. exe dD 
Fatal accidents, burial iia seat paid, no 
dependants... .. ee 
Fatal accidents reported, pending adjust: 
ment. 4 
Fatal accidents, claim non- compensable or 
disallowed.. .. 4 
Accidents causing permanent ‘partial ‘dis- 
ability. . RaW A 204 
Accidents causing total ‘disabilitys for 
seven days or over. iO eg. ie OO 
Accidents where medical ‘aid sins has 
been paid.. .. Ra Ci neutting fo 5.9) 
Accidents pending ‘adjustment, no pay- 
ments.. . 2595 
Accidents not ‘compensable (other "than 
fatal) . ee Pe OI eT 
6,775 





Financial Summary.—tIn its report for 1930, 
the Board made reference to its decision to 
recalculate the pension reserves and the lia- 
bilities for outstanding claims on a 44 instead 
of a 34 per cent basis. “ This work was com- 
pleted during the year 1931” the report states, 
“and it was found that due to the recalculation 
the amount in excess in the pension reserve 
fund was $415,639.84. This amount was 
credited to the classes in proportion to the 
amount which they had contributed to the 
pension reserve fund. This enabled the Board, 
where the experience warranted same, to make 
retroactive reductions in rates. Our annual 
report for the year 1930 estimated that the 
deficit at the close of that year would be 
$95,532.70. Owing to adjustments in payrolls 
and the surplus which accrued from the re- 
calculation of our pension reserve fund this 
deficit was changed to a surplus of $367,425.47. 


“For Industries under Part I of the Act, 
the total income for the year 1931, actual and 
estimated, amounted to $1,057,572,58, and the 
estimated expenditure for the same period 
was $1,257,452.15, showing a deficit for the 
year’s operations of $199,879.57. The surplus 
forward from prior years was $367,425.47, leav- 
ing a surplus at December 31, 1931, of $167,- 
545.90; less $10,000 for doubtful accounts, or 
a net surplus of $157,545.90.” 


Benefit of Act to Workmen and Depend- 
ants—During the year 4,290 workmen, in- 
jured and wholly disabled for seven days and 
upwards, were paid compensation. At the 
end of the year, the persons receiving com- 
pensation for 1931 and prior years in the 
form of a monthly pension were as follows: 
widows, 514; children under sixteen, 927; de- 
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pendent mothers, 72; dependent fathers, 30; 
other dependents, 17; workmen disabled for 
life (partially or wholly) 815. 


Income and Expenditure by Classes—The 
actual and estimated income and expenditure 
in respect to each industry under Part I of 
the Act according to the provisional state- 
ment of such to December 31, 1931, were as 
follows :— 


Income Expenditures 

Class (actual and (actual and 

estimated) estimated) 

$ $ 
IVETIN Ae We rts tice meee ae 530,545 33 598,126 53 
Lumbering and woodworking. . 147,722 40 170,015 74 
Fron and#Steeliweckia se Se 50,639 19 70,247 74 
Manufacturing and Operating 

(not otherwise specified)..... 62,910 81 93,182 02 
Building and Construction..... 65,758 22 74,698 47 
Public: Utilitiess. s00 ynaleeck cos 67,676 32 74,183 36 
MPransportationsrseec.. cscs 132,320 31 176,998 29 
‘Rotal co: eye cee 1,057,572 58) 1,257,452 15 


The report also presents a tabular re- 
capitulation of accidents during 19380, indicat- 
ing the accidents compensated, by classes; 
the month of occurrence of the accidents 
compensated; the locality of accidents; the 
time loss, average wage and average age of 
classes; the nature of injuries by classes; the 
causes of accidents, ete. 





Workmen’s Compensation in Alberta 


Regulation No. 18, under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act (Accident Fund) of Al- 
berta, recently published in the Alberta Gaz- 
ette, provides as follows: 

“Every form of employment connected with 
the production and subsequent handling of 
firewood, cordwood, mine-props, mine-timbers, 
telephone-poles, piles, and railway ties, whe- 
ther executed by contract or otherwise, shall 
not be deemed as within scope of The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund) un- 


less the said employment is in conjunction 


with an industry enumerated in the schedules: 
to which such Act applies.” 





MINIMUM WAGES FOR BOYS IN MANITOBA 


Regulations governing Manufacturing Industries in Winnipeg and Brandon 


oP HE Minimum Wage Board of Manitoba, 
under last year’s amendment to the 
Minimum Wage Act extending its scope so 
as to include boys under 18 years of age 
(Labour Gazette, May, 1931, page 503), re- 
cently issued Regulation 16, as follows:— 


REGULATION 16 


1. Conditions of Labour—These conditions 
are identical with those laid down in Order 
No. c (Lazour GAZETTE, December, 1931, page 
1305. 

2. Hours—(1) The hours of labour shall be 
not more than nine (9) hours in any day. 
These hours shall be arranged so that no boy 
shall work more than forty-eight (48) hours 
in a week. Each boy shall receive one-half 
day off each week. (2) Overtime—Overtime 
may be worked only on permit from the Bureau 
of Labour (provided it does not interfere with 
any regular evening educational classes), not 
oftener than thirty (30) days in any year for 
any employee. No overtime shall exceed three 
(3) hours in any day nor six (6) hours in any 
week. There shall be extra pay at not less 
than the regular rate for all overtime worked, 
a record of which shall be kept in a manner 
convenient for examination by the inspectors. 
No overtime shall be worked by boys under 
seventeen (17) years of age. (3) Lunch Hour 
—At least one hour shall be allowed for lunch. 
(4) Delays—An employee waiting on the 
premises as required by the employer shall be 
paid for the time thus spent. 


(3) Wages—(1) The Minimum Wage—No 
boy under eighteen (18) years of age shall be 


paid wages at a rate less than $8 per week 
for the first six (6) months of employment; 
nor at a rate less than $9 per week for the 
second six (6) months of employment, nor at 
a rate of less than $10 per week, after twelve 
(12) months of employment. (2) Method of 
Payment—Wages shall be paid weekly and after 
each week’s wages have been earned they shall 
be paid within three days. (3) Statutory 
Holidays—No reduction shall be made from the 
minimum wage for statutory holidays. (4) 
Uniforms—If special uniform is required it. 
shall be furnished and laundered by the 
employer without cost to the employees. 


4. Permits of Haxemption—The Board may 
issue a permit upon application therefor to 
any employer, granting modification of or 
exemption from these regulations. Such per- 
mits will be issued only in cases of exceptional 
or emergent conditions arising. 


5. Penalty—Any violation of these regula- 
tions is punishable by fine or imprisonment, 


or both. See “The Minimum Wage Act,” 
Section 17. 
6. Posting of Regulations—Each employer 


shall keep a copy of these regulations posted 
in a conspicuous place. 

This order becomes effective and of full force 
and effect from this date and all regulations 
and orders of the Minimum Wage Board 
appertaining to the above mentioned establish- 
ments made prior to the date hereof are hereby 
repealed. 
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Minimum Wages in Saskatchewan, 1930-31 


Included in the annual report of the De- 
partment of Railways, Labour and Industries 
of Saskatchewan is the report of the Mini- 
mum Wage Board, which reviews its activities 
in administering the Act during the year 
ended April 30, 1931. 

During the year there were 54 special in- 
vestigations as a result of which the following 
amounts were paid to female employees: 
arrears of wages, $1,570.85; overtime, $80; lieu 
of notice, $4.50. There were eleven prosecu- 
tions under the Act, seven of which concerned 
hours of work; one over regulations; and 
three regarding wages. As a result of these 
court actions, fines totalling $110 were im- 
posed. Overtime permits issued during the 
year numbered 71, these being considered 
necessary chiefly during the Christmas sea- 
son, periods of stock-taking, etc., and were 
granted as follows: mail order houses, 12; 
factories, 23; stores, 26. 

An analysis of the statistics indicates that 
in a large number of cases employers pay in 
excess of the minimum wage and do not re- 
gard the minimum as the actual maximum. 
For instance, according to the report, the 
highest minimum wage set by the Board for 
experienced workers was $15 per week in 
shops, stores and beauty parlours. Yet, out 
of a total of 1,541 employees in shops and 
stores 572 received $16 and over, and of 112 
operators in‘beauty parlours 42 received over 
the minimum wage. In laundries, factories 
and mail order houses, for which $14 was the 
minimum wage, there were 753 employed, 178 


Reduction of Women’s Minimum 


The Minimum Wage Board of Saskatche- 
wan on March 30, 1932, issued Order No. 6, as 
follows :— 


OrvER No. 6 


The Board orders that for a period of five 
months from the first day of June, 1932, the 
minimum rates of wages fixed by the Board for 


experienced workers in shops and_ stores, 
laundries and factories, mail order _ houses, 
hotels, restaurants and refreshment rooms, 


beauty parlours and barber shops, be reduced 
by ten per cent. 


Resolutions of Manitoba 
Alberta 


The Alberta Legislature, at its session on 
April 5, adopted the following resolutions (Re- 
solutions on the subject of unemployment in- 
surance and health insurance were noted in the 
last issue, page 411). 
46046—54 


of whom were paid $15 or over. In hotels and 
restaurants a total of 2,389 women were em- 
ployed, 500 of whom were paid $16 and over. 

The following paragraphs give the chief 
statistics in connection with the administra- 
tion of the several Orders in 1930-31: 


Shops and Stores—Number of firms, 306; 
number of employees, 1,541 (inexperienced, 
365, experienced, 1,176); employees on piece 
work and part time, 74. 


Laundries and Factorves—Number of firms, 
107; number of employees, 431 (inexperienced 
79, experienced 352). 


Beauty Parlours and Barber Shops—Number 
of firms, 58; number of employees, 112 (in- 
experienced 7, experienced 105); number of 
apprentices paying premiums, 3, 


Hotels, Restaurants and Refreshment 
Rooms—Number of firms, 253; number of 
employees, 685 (inexperienced, 165, experi- 
enced, 520); employees on piece work or 
part time, 2, The minimum wage of experi- 
enced employees is $13 per week for a six 
day week and $14 for a seven day week. 
The Order also permits a deduction of $5.25 
for a full week’s board of 21 meals, and of 
$2.50 for lodging per week of seven days. A 
considerable proportion of the employees gov- 
erned by this Order receive board and lodg- 
ings or both as part compensation. 


Mail Order Houses—Number of firms, 7; 


number of employees, 322 (inexperienced, 40, 
experienced, 282). 





Wages Rates in Saskatchewan 


The Board orders further that for a period 
of five months from the first day of June, 1932, 
the minimum rate of wages fixed by the Board 
for adult learners with more than twelve 
months’ experience in shops and_ stores, be 
reduced by five per cent. 

he foregoing reductions shall not apply to 
any employee subject to a periodical or other 
layoff, whether by the hour, day, week or month, 


or who works less than the maximum number of 


hours per week, permitted by the regulations of 
the Board. 

These regulations shall come into force on the 
first day of June, 1932. 


and Alberta Legislatures 


Mothers’ Allowances—“ That this Legisla- 
ture is of the opinion that the government 
should continue to use the money appropriated 
by this Legislature under the Mothers’ Allow- 
ance Act to the best advantage, having in 
mind the necessity of causing as little hardship 
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as possible among the increasing number of 
applicants for allowance under the said Act.” 


Coal-Mining —‘ Whereas coal-mining is the 
second largest industry in the Province of 
Alberta; and Whereas the said industry is in a 
perilous state, not merely by reason of world 
conditions, but also by reason of domestic 
conditions; and Whereas it is desirable to en- 
courage industry as a diversification of the 
-means of livelihood and as a means of provid- 
ing a local market for the produce of the 
farms; therefore be it Resolved, That in the 
opinion of this Assembly the Government 
should so reorganize one of its existing Depart- 
ments so that the major interest of the Minis- 
ter thereof should be the encouragement of 
industry, particularly the mining industry.” 


Manitoba 


The Manitoba Legislature adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions in April:— 


Federal Unemployment Insurance.—‘ Where- 
as the problem of unemployment has reached 
such proportions as to demand permanent and 
systematic methods of providing for those 
affected thereby, Therefore, be it resolved, 
That in the opinion of this House the Gov- 
ermnent should again urge upon the Dominion 
Government the necessity of inaugurating a 
system of State Unemployment Insurance. Be 
it Further Resolved, That the Government of 
Manitoba should press for the immediate 
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calling of a conference between the Domin- 
ion and Provincial Governments for the pur- 
pose of investigating the whole matter with a 
view to formulating such legislation.” 


Pensions for the Blind—“ Whereas the 
Legislature of Manitoba has year after year 
since 1926 memorialized the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pass a pension scheme for needly 
blind persons either by amending the Old Age 
Pensions Act to include the blind at an earlier 
age and to pay pensions on a more liberal 
scale than to sighted persons, or by the pass- 
ing of a Blind Persons Pension Act; and, 
Whereas, to date no effective results have ac- 
crued from such repeated memorializations; 
and, Whereas the need of the blind for pen-. 
sions js increasingly urgent; Therefore be it 
Resolved, That this Legislature earnestly re- 
quest the Government of Manitoba to im- 
mediately open active negotiations with the 
Federal Government, and to actively persist 
therein until such pension scheme has become 
a reality, and to this end, Be it Further Re- 
solved, That should the Federal Government 
fail to pass such Pension Act for blind persons 
at the present session, this Legislature request 
the Provincial Government of Manitoba to 
press for the calling of a conference of Federal 
and Provincial Governments at the earliest 
possible moment after prorogation, for the 
purpose of discussing and evolving some scheme 
to bring pensions into existence.” 





Family Allowances in France 


A Family Allowances Act has been adopted 
in France, to form the fifth chapter of the 
Labour Code. It requires every employer in an 
industrial, commercial or agricultural occupa- 
tion, or liberal profession, to become a member 
of a compensation fund or similar institution 
approved by the Minister of Labour. In ex- 
ceptional cases an employer who has already 
established on behalf of his workers a family 
allowance service approved by the Minister of 
Labour may be exempt from this requirement. 
The application of the act to agricultural under- 
takings will be determined by public adminis- 
trative regulations, issued on the initiative of 
the Minister of Labour and the Minister of 
Agriculture and after consultation with the 
Chambers of Agriculture. 


The act provides for allowances for every 
child dependent on the worker or salaried em- 
ployee up to the school-leaving age, or up to 


the age of 16 if the child is continuing its 
studies or has entered apprenticeship. The 
number of daily allowances may be not less 
than the number of days’ work performed. The 
allowances are payable in full in the event 
of temporary-or permanent incapacity or in 
case of death resulting from an accident. 


The minimum rate of the allowance for each 
child will be determined by an Order of the 
Minister of Labour in each department, either 
for all occupations together or for each occupa- 
tional group. The rate may not be less than 
that granted by the compensation funds al- 
ready approved at the time of the promulga- 
tion of the act, but may be raised or lowered 
at a later date. Allowances may not be ceded 
or attached, except for the payment of the 
specific forms of debt covered by the Civil 
Code. 
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TRADE UNIONISM IN CANADA 


Summary of the Twenty-first Annual Report on Labour Organization 


HE Twenty-first Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, covering the 
calendar year 1931, points out that for the 
first time since 1924 membership of trade 
unions in the Dominion shows a decline, the 
net decrease being 11,905. It is stated that 
the loss in following would no doubt have 
been greater if it had not been that a number 
of organizations paid from surplus funds the 
per capita tax of out-of-work members, who 
were thus kept in good standing. The report, 
as usual, divides the labour organizations 
operating in Canada into six classes, as 
follows: (1) Local branches of international 
craft unions, having their headquarters in the 
United States; (2) the One Big Union, an 
international industrial body, with head- 
quarters in Winnipeg; (3) local branches of 
the Industrial Workers of the World, a re- 
volutionary industrial union which seeks to 
abolish the wage system, with head office in 
Chicago; (4) Canadian central labour organi- 
zations; (5) Independent trade union units; 
and (6) National Catholic unions. 

The international craft union group consists 
of the Canadiam members of 82 organizations, 
two less than in 1930, with 1,884 branches in 
the Dominion (a loss of 62), and a combined 
membership of 188,219 (a decrease of 15,259). 
The One Big Union claims 46 local units in 
Canada (a gain of 1), with 24,260 members 
(an increase of 536). The Industrial Workers 
of the World reported 5 branches (a loss of 
1), with 3,466 members (a decrease of 275). 
The group composed of 25 Canadian Central 
organizations (a decrease of 2) have between 
them 679 local branches (a gain of 6), with a 
combined membership of 57,349 (an increase 
of 181). There are 37 independent units (an 
increase of 6), with a combined membership 
of 12,099 (a gain of 2,761). The National Ca- 
tholic group of unions consists of 121 syndi- 
cates (an increase of 13), the combined mem- 
bership being reported at 25,151 (a gain of 
151). These figures indicate that there was in 
Canada at the close of 1931 a total of 2,772 
trade union branches (a decrease of 37), with 
a combined reported and estimated member- 
ship of 310,544, a loss as above stated of 11,- 
905. Trade unionists represent about 3 per 
cent of the population according to the 1931 
census; adding 105,152 members of associa- 
tions not connected with the trade union 
movement, whose names appear in a section 
of the report, organized wage-earners in Can- 
ada at the close of 1931 represented slightly 
over 4 per cent of the population. 

The accompanying chart, which is extracted 
from the report, shows the fluctuations in 


trade union membership in the Dominion 
from 1911 to 1931, the period covered by 
these annual reports on labour organization. 
Another chart published in the report in- 
dicates that the 310,544 trade union members 
in Canada are divided by groups of industries 
as follows: 


Railroad employees, 90,356 members, or 
29°10 per cent of the total; 

Building trades, 36,744, or 11-83 per cent; 

Public employees, personal service and 
amusement trades, 33,530 members, or 10:80 
per cent; 

Mining and quarrying, 23,111, or 7:44 per 
cent; 

Other transportation and navigation trades, 
22,873, or 7°37 per cent; 

Metal trades, 17,802, or 5:73 per cent; 

‘Clothing, boot and shoe trades, 15,680, or 
5:05 per cent; 

Printing and paper making trades, 14,965, or 
4-32 per cent; 

All other trades and general labour, 55,483, 
or 17-87 per cent. 


‘The report points out that the railroad em- 
ployees group contains a number of metal 
trades workers who are not employed in rail- 
road shop work and should be included in the 
metal trades group, but it was not possible to 
secure separate figures. 


The number of branches and the reported 
and estimated membership of the various 
classes of labour organizations operating in 
Canada at the close of 1931, with the number 
of members of each group affiliated with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and 
the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, are in- 
dicated in the following statement:— 


Members 
: Members; 
afhlisted affiliated 
Member-| Trades een 
— Branches ship an Can 
Labour adint 
a Congress 
Canada of Labour 
International 
Craft Unions... 1, 884 188,219 153.362) .ch.0s ee 
One Big Union... 46 PA BIGO hei. el adloaeee 
Industrial Work- 
ers of the World 5 3,406), Ldn wea \ ree. 
Canadian Central 
Labour Organ- 
izations........ 606 48,509 3,330 25, 221 
Directly Charter- 
ed Local Unions 73 8,840 5,739 3,101 
Independent 
Winitsr.. 2. . 4 37 OMI ie. atl cate ally oh ico vee 
National Cath- 
olic Unions..... 121 25 ATS] Sel. oth alice se eee 
Potale: 2 s6s 2,772) 310,544 162,431 28,322 
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Organizations With Large Memberships— 
There are twelve international craft unions 
with 5,000 or more members in Canada, and 
between them have a membership of 120,124 
comprised in 794 local branches. Two of the 
organizations which confine their operations 
to the Dominion have over 5,000 members, 
these being the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees with 17,350 and the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada whose 42 
directly affiliated unions embrace a member- 
ship of 5,739. 


Trade Union Branches by Provinces—The 
division by provinces of the 2,772 branch 
unions of all classes is as follows: Ontario, 
1,046; Quebec, 501; Alberta, 277; British 
Columbia, 276; Saskatchewan, 212; Manitoba, 
187; Nova Scotia, 1387; New Brunswick, 124; 
Prince Edward Island, 12. 


Trade Union Membership wm Canadian 
Cittes—There are 29 cities in the Dominion, 
~ eight less than the number recorded in 1930, 
which have not less than 20 local branches of 
the various classes of labour organizations 
represented in the Dominion. These localities 
contain about 69 per cent of all local branch 
unions in Canada, and with their 1,258 re- 
porting branches represent a little more than 
57 per cent of the total reporting branches. 
The local branch unions in these 29 cities con- 
tain nearly 51 per cent of the total trade union 
membership of 310,544 in the Dominion as re- 
ported from headquarters of the central or- 
ganizations or as secured from other reliable 
sources. 

Montreal occupies first place in the list of 
cities, and including the National Catholic 
unions, has 199 local branches of all classes, 
158 of which reported 41,110 members; 
Toronto stands second with 147 branches, 110 
of which reported 25,626 members; Vancouver 
ranks third with 113 branches, 89 of which 
reported 15,621 members; Winnipeg is fourth 
with 110 branches, 87 of which reported 13,798 
members, and Calgary stands fifth with 74 
branches, 58 of which reported 4,859 mem- 
bers. ._The remaining 24 cities in order of 
number of branches are Edmonton, 72 
branches, 59 reporting 5,393 members; Quebec, 
including the National Catholic unions, has 
69 branches, 59 reporting 5,958 members; 
Ottawa, 61 branches, 50 reporting 4,592 mem- 
bers; Hamilton, 60 branches, 50 reporting 
4,726 members; London, 53 branches, 41 re- 
porting 3,788 members; Victoria, 47 branches, 
37 reporting 2,054 members; Regina, 46 
branches, 41 reporting 1,803 members; St. 
John, 45 branches, 35 reporting 2,561 mem- 
bers; Saskatoon, 40 branches, 32 reporting 
2,097 members; Halifax, 39 branches, 36 re- 
porting 3,121 members; Windsor, 35 branches, 
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29 reporting 1,857 members; Sherbrooke, 35 
branches, 33 reporting 1,294 members; Moose 
Jaw, 32 branches, 26 reporting 1,648 members; 
Fort William, 29 branches, 24 reporting 1,197 
members; Lethbridge, 28 branches, 26 report- 
ing 1,807 members; Moncton, 28 branches, 22 
reporting 2,633 members; Port Arthur, 27 
branches, 19 reporting 1,367 members; St. 
Thomas, 27 branches, 22 reporting 1,676 mem- 
bers; Brandon, 26 branches, 20 reporting 790 
members; North Bay, 26 branches, 21 report- 
ing 1,581 members; Sault Ste. Marie, 22 
branches, 19 reporting 609 members; Stratford, 
22 branches, 20 reporting 1,751 members; 
Brantford, 21 branches, 20 reporting 777 mem- 
bers; Kitchener, 20 branches, 15 reporting 355 
members. 

Of the 2,225 branch unions which reported 
their membership, 19 have 1,000 members or 
more, seven less than the number in this class 
in 19380, the reporting branch with the largest 
following having 3,106 members. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.— 
This organization was originally established in 
1873, and is the recognized head of the inter- 
nationally organized trade unionists in the 
Dominion, its efforts being mainly to secure 
legislation in the interests of Wwage-earners. 
The American Federation of Labour and 58 
of its more important affiliates, as well as 
three purely Canadiam central bodies have 
affliated the whole of their respective mem- 
berships by paying to the Ciongress the regular 
per capita tax. A number of local branches 
of international organizations had also aff- 
liated individually by paying the regular tax. 
The congress also has under direct charters 
two provincial federations of labour, 38 trades 
and lJabour council and 42 local unions, the 
total membership being 162,431. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour—This 
organization came into existence in March, 
1927, absorbing the Canadian Federation of 
Labour, and declared that “the Canadian 
labour movement must be freed from the re- 
actionary influence of the United States con- 
trolled unions.’ The congress has eleven 
Canadian central organization, including the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
as well as 31 directly chartered local unions 
and 14 Jabour councils, the total membership 
being 28,322. 

One Big Union—The One Big Union com- 
monly called the O.B.U., had its inception at 
a eonference held in Calgary, Alberta, in 
March, 1919, its promoters being members of 
old established unions, who, however, deserted 
the parent bodies to set up an industrial union 
“to organize the wage-earners according to 
class and class needs.” At the close of the 
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year 1919, after nine months’ existence, the 
membership was reported at 41,150 comprised 
in 101 local units. The Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, offering opposition to the 
O.B.U., as did also the various international 
craft pre whose form of organization was 
being challenged, the membership of the new 
body began to decline and has not again 
reached the figure for 1919. For 1931 the 
Canadian membership of the O.B.U. was given 
at 24,260, comprised in 46 local units. 


National Catholic Unions—The advent of 
these bodies took place in 1901 and in 1921, 
with a view to co-ordinating their activities, 
the Federation of Catholic Workers of Can- 
ada was formed. The great majority of the 
members of these unions are resident in the 
province of Quebec, where the clergy have 
rncouraged their formation. At the end of 
she year there were 115 local unions and 6 
study circles, their total combined membership 
being given at 25,151. 


The report makes the customary referenices 
to the various federated bodies which have 
been formed as part of the plan of labour 
organization in North America for the purpose 
of co-ordinating the activities of the closely 
allied or particular trades in dealing with trade 
or other matters of like concern to all mem- 
bers of the unions represented. 


Organized Workers in the World—In addi- 
tion to the information published in the report 
in regard to the numerical standing of the 
labour organizations in Canada and the United 


States figures are given showing the strength 


of organized labour in 63 other countries, the 
aggregate for the 65 countries enumerated 
being 50,040,055, distributed as follows:— 


Argentine. . 112,000 
Australia. . 911,541 
Austria.. 999,137 
Belgium. «es yes Mallee: Saeed. 724,408 
Bolivia's, 05 homes ani tr dameaes 5,000 
Brazil.. .. 5 Rs Mates Cs 116,500 
British 'Guidnad aR ata Ss: iat 1,073 
Bulgarian! 2a eee 31,450 
Canadas/e:A40 0 be aae te pee 310,544 
Ceylon wei 6 sas, ee ee 114,000 
OTL oie sce, Se ee 204,000 
Chitia 220 iis Wie ee ee 2 -SO0000 
Columbia. . 10,000 
Corea.. 123,000 
CC ji) aS ema 71,186 
Czechoslov rakia . 1,738,265 
Denmark. . 300,000 
Dominica... .. Gi es ee ee 3,442 
Dutch East Indies, Lee ge 32,000 
Meyptra ee 60,000 
Esthonia. . 5,275 
Finland... 90,321 
France. . 1,200,600 
Germany.. : hee etihe dts ie. OR G0A. 1 94 
Great Britain... 4,673,144 
Greece. . ; 82,775 
Guatemala. . 3,349 
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Holland joes Bh vcnein Sa AA bi 561,037 
FL GUCUE AG! cm pest ier aoe tO os 6,000 
TLUMG ALY Co ditt cee hate eee ore 177,678 
Téeelandviot i) SP aitany oie pn 5,000 
Linda . day, ee che perenne <8) Srinel alt 273,621 
EV CLAN GukT <i. nad wed ide kos 108,636 
REAL Ys oe hets Gi ines Caries ou oeeek ans oats UU 
EL PATH qeareinnuegahemetyt hie Uy ue 354,312 
hatvial. YV.G fo o@ an, more 37,388 
ithwaniadiow:. ratene} oot. 18,486 
Luxemburg. . BSUS Te ld ee Lycee 17,668. 
Memel Ter ritory. Rare inde el eee 2,914 
MGSICO. . Sia he ye ORT cats en SOOO! 
Mongolia. . DPM EES OLIUEE | Roy 5,000 
New. Zealand... Sibel tence 106,916 
BN ACAT ASTER. c(t a hath) quan eecu nn wo 6,000 
NOL MAy ee tL NO SRA SRIIL © AN 140,000 © 
Palestivies.o. okt Je .eehaheres: 21,652 
anania Saver ts PRE ee Rees 3,000 
PF AVETUA VG cise Mads SAR Gi 8,000 
CTH ek ae ns ee 25,000 
Philippines. . ta AMEN le aes oh Pee 67,000 
Polandevarinn, wae). ) ya ema O12 3817 
Porto Rico. ee bee ey ah 15,000. 
Porgugdl. at... ta eae Ie a 20,000 
Rodina hia Je, gy eis o Vel se 41,421 
Rivsaiave) Belt. cir. cas he enh 13,489,000 
Dal Vador wun. uh. Jane Mee Le 10,000 
South Africa: } RR he ae 28,824 
South West ‘Africa. , a 600 
Spamvery . , eae 291,000 
Sweden... We HERO OD. 6 564,009 
Switzerland. . aie awe 265,612 
Trinidad and Tabago.. eget 3 (PPS 
United States... .. , ee ea ee OD OL ISO 
Urugiays 2 sania Bal 5,000 
Veneotila sargacineal J Pein 25,972 \; 
W ugosliaviaes sos sie: Oe. bis, athe. 63, 886 


Revolutionary Labour Organizations—The 
Third (Communist) International, which was 
established in Moscow on March 6, 1919, and 
which is termed the chief revolutionary poli- 
tical organization, the report states, was re- 
sponsible for the setting up of the Red Inter- 
national of Labour Unions in Moscow in July, 
1920, as a medium through which to propa- 
gate the communist doctrine in the Labour 
unions, and which proclaims itself to be “an 
international which, together with the Com- 
munist International, will organize the work- 
ing class for the overthrow of capitalism, the 
destruction of the bourgeois state and the set- 
ting up of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
an international which will seize all the means 
of production and establish the communist 
commonwealth.” The Communist Interna- 
tional since its inception has stressed the im- 
portance of its members maintaining close 
contact with the trade unions, which it terms 
the natural link between the Communist Party 
and the working class, and it is only through 
this agency, it declares, that the party can 
successfully propagate its principles. As the | 
representative in the Dominion of the Com- 
munist International the Communist Party of 
Canada (Originally the Workers’ Party) was 
formed. with headquarters in Toronto, the 
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Moscow body being recognized as the only 
real centre of world revolutionary activities. 

Following the conviction in Toronto in 
November, 1931, of eight communist leaders 
who were charged under section 98 of the 
Criminal Code with (1) being members of 
an ‘unlawful association, (2) acting as mem- 
bers of an unlawful association, and (3) 
being parties to a seditious conspiracy, seven 
of them were sentenced to five years and one 
to two years’ imprisonment, and all property 
of the Communist Party seized at the time 
the men were arrested was ordered forfeited 
to the crown. Appeals against conviction 
were subsequently entered, bail was set at 
$20,000 each and on December 14, the neces- 
sary bonds having been raised, the men were 
released from custody. The appeal was sub- 
sequently dismissed and the convicted men 
takeen to Portsmouth penitentiary to serve 
their sentences. It is understood that the 
_ Ontario indictment was the first proceedings 
in which the legality of the Communist Party 
as such was called into question, and it was 
stated that the result is virtually to declare 
that party an outlaw in the Dominion of 
Canada. In connection with the trial the 
Communst Party called a protest meeting to 
be held in front of the city hall on the night 
of November 2, the opening day of the trial. 
The two members of the firm which printed 
handbills announcing the meeting were cited 
for contempt of court and fined $25 each. 
Protest strikes were called by the Workers’ 
Unity League for the opening day of the trial, 
but there was little if any response to the de- 
mand. The Canadian Labour Defence League, 
an adjunct of the Communist Party, issued a 
manifesto subsequent to the trial calling for 
conferences for the repeal of section 98 of 
the criminal code. 


With a view to propagating the communist 
doctrine among the Canadian youth there is 
the Young Communist League, a body which 
was formed under the auspices of the Com- 
munist Party, and which is affiliated with the 
Young Communist International of Moscow, 
and for the younger children there is a body 
known as the Young Pioneers. The official 
representative in America of the Red Inter- 
national of Labour Unions is the Trade Union 
Unity League, originally known as the Trade 
Union Educational League, which with its re- 
organization under the new name has made 
provision for the setting up of industrial unions 
on a dues-paying basis, a plan entirely op- 
posite to the original scheme of the league. 
The “boring from within” process, which adhe- 
rents in Canada of the Red International had 
for some time carried on in trade unions of 


which they were members, having in many 
cases resulted in their expulsion, and leaving: 
them without opportunity to carry on com- 
munist propaganda in the ranks of organized 
labour, they formed what is known as the 
Workers’ Unity League, which is the Cana- 
dian section of the Red International of 
Labour Unions, designed to organize the 
workers in Canada into revolutionary indus- 
trial unions, and is pledged to the program 
and policy of the Russian body. 

Following closely on the conviction in 
Toronto of the eight communist leaders the 
judge who presided in district court at 
Estevan, Sask., in an appeal against a sentence 
for vagrancy of an organizer for the Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada, a body which in 
May, 1931, became an affiliate of the Workers’ 
Unity League, dismissed the appeal and 
branded both of the organizations just men- 
tioned as unlawful associations. A member 
of the Workers’ Alliance of Victoria, B.C., am 
alleged communist organization, was con- 
victed on a charge of inciting to mutiny and 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. It 
was subsequently stated that the British 
Columbia Court of Appeals had granted a 
new trial, but the deputy attorney-general of 
the province later announced that the pro- 
secution had decided to appeal the case to the 
Supreme Court to Canada. 

In addition to the above convictions it is 
understood that up to the close of the year 
1931 there were 180 adherents of the Com- 
munist Party either convicted or facing trial 
on various charges including assault, sedition, 
unlawful assembly and inciting to riot. During 
the year 1931 Communist halls were raided in 
Vancouver, Edmonton, Quebec and Victoria, 
in which raids communist literature intended 
for propaganda purposes was seized. 

In 1930 the House of Representatives of 
the United States authorized the creation of 
a special committee to investigate communist 
activities in that country. The report of the 
committee was made in 1931, which inter alia 
stated that “Industry in the United States 
has been the principal point of penetration 
by the communists; they have announced 
that if world revolution is to take place it 
must originate among the masses of the 
workers, and that in order to assure revolu- 
tion and the ultimate success of their aims 
they must create discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion among the working people, with the hope 
of winning them to their cause.” Among the 
recommendations of the committee was one 
to the effect that.the Communist Party of the 
United States or any counterpart of the party 
advocating the overthrow of the republican 
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form of government of the United States by 
force and violence, or affiliated with the Com- 
munist International at Moscow, be declared 
illegal and that the naturalization laws of the 
United States be amended so as*to cancel the 
naturalization certificate of a communist. In 
Australia leagues of citizens and of returned 
soldiers are urging that communism be de- 
clared illegal in that country. 


International Federation of Trade Unions. 
—The Report states that the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, which was origin- 
ally established in Berlin, Germany, in 1901, 
ceased to function during the world war and 
was re-organized: in 1919 at Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, transferred its headquarters back to 
Berlin in 1931. Among the objects of the 
federation are (1) unity of the international 
working class, (2) the development of inter- 
national social legislation, and (3) to avert 
war and combat reaction. The trade union 
movement of the Dominion as represented by 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada is 
affliated with the Federation and the presi- 
dent of the congress is a member of its 
general council. The I.F.T.U. also has in 
affiliation the national centres of the follow- 
ing 26 countries: Argentine, Austria, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Esthonia, 
Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Greece, Holland, Hungary, Latvia, Luxem- 
burg, Memel, Palestine, Poland, Roumania, 
South Africa, Southwest Africa, Spain, Swe- 
den, Switzerland and Yugo-Slavia, with a 
combined membership of 18,781,381, as well 
as 28 international trade secretariats. 

Immediately following the formation of the 
Red International of Labour Unions, in accor- 
dance with its declared policy, attack was 
launched on the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, which the Red International 
declared was reactionary and only an append- 
age of the League of Nations and not func- 
tioning in the interests of the working class, 
and the officers of the federation were de- 
clared to be traitors to the workers of all 
countries. In defending the activities of the 
federation the officers have pointed out how 
the adherents of the Moscow body, through 
their system of “boring from within”, have 
disrupted some of the old-established Euro- 
pean trade unions. 


Industrial Workers of the World—The re- 
port states that the Industrial Workers of the 
World, commonly known as the I.W.W., was 
formed in 1905 in direct opposition to the 
trade union movement as represented by the 
American Federation of Labour, and is the 
main industrial union in North America, de- 
claring itself to be the advocate of what it 


terms revolutionary industrial unionism with 
an objective of the abolition of the wage sys- 
tem. Among the founders of the organiza- 
tion were Eugene V. Debs, Wm. D. Haywood 
and Daniel De Leon, leader of the Socialist 
Labour Party, all of whom are now deceased. 
The I.W.W. was originally intended to be a 
political as well as an industrial organization, 
but at the convention in 1906 a split occurred 
over the officials of the Western Federation 
of Miners (then the Mining Department of 
the I.W.W.) endorsing in a Colorado election 
certain candidates not identified with any 
radical party, the result being that the presi- 
dent, 'C. O. Sherman, who was accused of be- 
ing a party to this proceeding, was ousted from 
office, and the position of president was sub- 
sequently abolished. In 1908 the political 
plank in the I.W.W. platform was discarded, 
and De Leon and his followers who opposed 
this action were expelled. The expelled mem- 
bers immediately set up what was termed the 
Detroit faction of the I.W.W., the original 
platform of the parent body being adhered to. 
In 1915 the Detroit faction adopted the name 
of Workers’ International Industrial Union, 
and a few years later changed its headquarters 
to New York State. This organization never 
made much headway, and during 1924 passed 
out of existence, its records and property be- 
ing turned over to the Socialist Labour Party. 

Following the formation of the I.W.W. there 
many sharp conflicts between its adherents 
and members of the old established craft 
unions. In 1917 the organization was called 
upon to defend itself against an action taken 
by the United States Government. The in- 
dictment charged members of the I.W.W. 
with interfering with the carrying out of cer- 
tain wartime measures of the government, 
and following their trials, which took place 
in Chicago, 94 members of the organization 
were convicted, their sentences varying from 
ten days to twenty years, with fines aggre- 
gating $2,750,000. Under other indictments, 
both Federal and State, more than 1,000 mem- 
bers of the I.W.W. have been from time to 
time convicted. Some of those members of 
the I.W.W. who were convicted under the 
Chicago’ indictment of 1917 subsequently 
accepted conditional pardons (detailed refer- 
ence to which has been made in earlier issues 
of these reports), an action which led to a 
court case, the holding of a special convention 
and the expulsion of certain recalcitrant mem- 
bers who subsequently set up a dual I.W.W. 
under the title of “Emergency Program,” but 
they do not appear to have made much 
progress, the membership never reaching any 
considerable number. 

At a general meeting in Port Arthur of 
Canadian members a resolution was adopted 
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in favour of a Canadian administration with 
power to elect its own secretary-treasurer and 
to carry on organization and educational 
activity, etc., independent of headquarters in 
Chicago. The matter was referred to the 
general convention held in Chicago in Novem- 
ber, 1931, at which it was decided to submit 
the proposal to a referendum vote, the pro- 
posal being subsequently adopted. The 
I.W.W. in 1905, the year of its establishment, 
claimed a membership of 400,000. For 1931 
the total membership was stated to be 21,596, 
the number of members in Canada _ being 
3,466, comprised in five branches. 


Labour in Politics—The report points out 
that the first proposal for independent political 
action on the part of labour in Canada was 
made at the convention of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada held in Hamilton 
in 1887, it being declared that “the working 
classes of this Dominion will never be properly 
represented in parliament, or receive justice 
in the legislation of the country until they are 
represented by men of their own class.” Fol- 
lowing this suggestion the organized workers 
in some of the better organized industrial dis- 
tricts of the Dominion selected candidates for 
various offices, and in some rare instances 
elected their nominees to the Dominion Par- 
liament and to the Provincial Legislatures as 
well as to municipal office, but it was not 
until 1921 that the Canadian Labour Party 
was formed. A number of provincial sections 
were established, and under their auspices 
candidates were nominated for office and some 
elected. In 1927 however, owing to removal 
of the name of the secretary of the party 
from the slate of municipal candidates by the 
Toronto Central Council of the C.L.P., which 
it was stated was dominated by communists, 
the secretary of the main body resigned and 
the organization became disintegrated. The 
British Columbia section of the C.L.P. dis- 
solved, the Nova Scotia and Ontario sections 
have not met since 1928, leaving two sections 
—Quebec and Alberta—still in existence. 


In 1923, 1924 and 19381 efforts were made 
to have the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada engage in politics. These proposals 
were in each case defeated, the congress re- 
affirming its earlier policy in regard to political 
action which is designed to prevent the ergan- 
ization from becoming involved in political 
entanglements. British Columbia, Manitoba 
and Ontario have independent labour parties, 
that in the last named province being formed 
by delegates to the 1927 convention of the 
Canadian Labour Party who objected to the 
adoption of a number of what were considered 
revolutionary resolutions. In two of the mari- 
time provinces and in Saskatchewan indepen- 


12, unemployed and travelling by 8. 


dent labour parties were formed during 1931, 
and the AlJ-Canadian ‘Congress of Labour be- 
came the sponsor for the National Labour 
Party, whose aim is declared to be “ to organ- 
ize the workers politically for the purpose of 
establishing, by constitutional means, an 
equitable economic and social order.” In the 
by-election held on August 10, 1931, for the 
seat in the House of Commons for East 
Hamilton, there were three candidates, the 
nominee of the Labour Party being elected 
by a large majority, while the Labour can- 
didate in the by-election for a seat in the 
Alberta legislature was defeated. There were 
four Labour nominees in the Quebec provin- 
cial election, held on August 24, 1931, but all 
were defeated. There were 25 localities in 
which Labour candidates were nominated for 
municipal office. The number of nominees for 
the respective positions and the number elected 
were: Mayors, 6 nominated and 4 elected; only 
nominee for reeveship elected; controllers, 2 
nominated and both elected; commissioners, 
2, both successful; aldermen 78—25° elected; 
school trustees, 32—9 elected, making in all 
121 candidates, of whom 438 were elected to 
the offices sought. 


Trade Union Benefits—The report contains 
a chapter dealing with the expenditures made 
con account of trade union benefits during the 
year 1931. Of the 25 Canadian central organ- 
izations eleven reported having made dis- 
bursements, the total amounting to $75,440.81, 
an increase over the previous year of $8.504.63. 
Of the 84 international bodies with branches 
in Canada 59 reported disbursements for bene- 
fits, payments on account of death benefits 
being made during 1931 by 55, strike by 30, 
sick and accident by 20, old age pensions by 
The 
total expenditures for benefits in Canada and 
other parts of the jurisdictions of the re- 
spective central international organizations 
which reported amounted to $26,856,874, a 
decrease of $1,222,952 as compared with the 
disbursements by 64 organizations in the year 
1980. The outlay for the various benefits was 
as follows:— 


Death benefits. . os awh (ete 
Unemployed and travelling benefits. . 466,034 
Strike benefits... ; 790,344 
Sick and Pecidcuh benefits... 3,472,849 


Old. age pensions and other pir 6,372,214 


In addition to the payments which may have 
been made as benefits to Canadian members 
by international organizations 708 of the local 
branches of such unions in Canada made dis- 
bursements for benefits to their own mem- 
bers; 126 branches of Canadian organizations, 
95 National Catholic syndicates and 14 inde- 
pendent units also made benefit payments to 
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their members, the total expenditures for the 
year 1931 being $543,191, an increase of $64,030 
as compared with the outlay for benefits by 
828 local branch unions in the previous year. 
The total payments by all classes of local 
unions on account of the benefits indicated 
were as follows:— 


Death’ benefits.sth, eV ds. 0G $112,151 
Unemployment benefits... .. «p67 (432 
Strike benefits. . Pi dey SOE TE MeL 
Sick benefits.. .. . .. 176,059 
Other benefits. . 77,314 


Trade Union Directory—The Twenty-first 
Annual Report on Labour Organization will 
be found to be a most complete trade union 
directory, containing like earlier reports, the 
names and addresses of the chief executive 
officers of all of the more important central 
labour organizations in North America as 
well as those of their representatives in Can- 
ada, together with similar information: for all 
delegate bodies and local branch unions in 
the Dominion. Besides the chapters dealing 
with thé various labour bodies, the. report 


contains (1) a chapter on incidents of interest 
concerning organized labour, (2) a ist of 
Canadian labour papers and official trade union 
journals, and (3) a list of conventions of 
central labour organizations to be held during 
the year 1932. 


Non-Trade Union Associations—Besides the 
trade unions whose names are printed in the 
report there are in the Dominicn a number 
of associations of wage-earners, which, though 
not identified with the labour movement, are 
considered to be of sufficient importance to 
justify their names being published in the 
present volume. The three principal groups 
are made up of associations of school teachers, 
Government employees and commercial 
travellers, all of which have large followings. 
With the explanation that the associations dis- 
cussed are niot to be confused with the regu- 
larly constituted labour organizations, a chap- 
ter is included giving particulars of such known 
bodies, of which there are 113, the combined 
reported membership being 105,152. 


RECENT LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


Special Convention of United Mine Workers of America, District 26: 


A special convention of the United Mine 
Workers of America, District 26, was held at 
New Glasgow, N.S., April 17-27, 1932, with 
about one hundred and forty delegates 
present, representing more than 12,000 miners. 
President D. W. Morrison of Glace Bay pre- 
sided. This convention was called for the 
purpose of dealing with recommendations con- 
tained in the report of the Duncan Commis- 
sion (Lasour Gazerre, March, 1982, page 270), 
which recommended decreases in wages paid 
colliery workers of from 10 to 123 per cent, 
and the closing down of certain mines. The 
District executive had conceded the wage de- 
creases, but contended that the closing down 
of mines was a matter of adjudication be- 
tween the company and the Department of 
Mines. On March 14, the recommendation of 
the District. executive, which was to accept 
the wage decreases, was submitted to a refer- 
endum vote of the membership. The execu- 
tive’s recommendation was defeated by 1,144 
votes. As a result of the adverse vote, the 
District executive called a special convention 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Jnited Mine Workers’ constitution. After 
the seating of the regular delegates had been 
approved, a motion was introduced to permit 
five representatives of the Mine Workers 
Union of Canada to be seated in the conven- 
tion as fraternal delegates. This motion was 
defeated by a vote of 88 to 50. 


The first business to be taken up was the 
report of the policy committee on the Dun- 
can award. The committee was not unani- 
mous, and a majority and a minority report 
was presented. The former recommended ac- 
ceptance of reductions ranging from 10 to 124 
per cent, providing however that proper pro- 
vision be made for the men displaced by the 
closing of some of the collieries. The minority 
report, while agreeing on major details, fur- 
ther recommended that a referendum vote be 
authorized to determine whether or not the 
miners wished to continue in affiliation with 
the United Mine Workers of America or come 
under the control of a provincial association. 
The minority report was ruled out of order 
by the chairman, and his decision was upheld 
by the delegates. 

During the debate on the majority report. 
Mr. Thomas Kennedy, secretary-treasurer of 
the United Mine Workers of America, was 
asked to address the delegates. He reviewed 
conditions in the coal mining industry 
throughout the whole jurisdiction, and as a 
result of unsettled conditions he strongly 
urged the delegates to accept the reductions. 
In reply to a question as to what stand the 
International Union would take in regard to 
the miners of Nova Scotia should they de- 
cide to strike, Mr. Kennedy informed the dele- 
gates that the International Union would 
stand by the Nova Scotia miners in the same 
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manner as it was standing by the miners on 
strike in the United States; but he pointed 
out that there was only $500,000 in the treasury 
while approximately 100,000 members of the 
organization were on strike across the border, 
and that the men could figure out for them- 
selves how much financial assistance would 
be available. Another feature of the discus- 
sion was the introduetion of a motion to cen- 
sure the representatives of the press for the 
alleged use, by one of the papers, of a sub- 
heading “Communist Group” in referring to 
certain delegates in the convention. This 
motion was defeated by a vote of 94 to 6. 

When the question of the majority report 
was finally put to a vote, it was defeated by 
77 to 57. A motion was then introduced 
recommending that a committee be formed 
of representatives from each sub-district for 
the purpose of drafting a policy, which would 
later be discussed by the delegates. 

The convention adopted a motion of cen- 
sure on Premier G. S. Harrington of Nova 
Scotia following the receipt of what was con- 
sidered an unsatisfactory reply to a telegram 
sent by the District president, asking if the 
‘government approved the closing of four Nova 
Scotia mines im accordance with the re-allo- 
‘cation plan. 

Considerable discussion took place on the 
report of the second policy committee, which 
was finally approved by a vote of 109 to 5, 
the recommendations being as follows: (1) 
that the District executive stand by the policy 
laid down at the last District convention in 
June, 1931, calling for wage increases varying 


from 10 to 20 per cent; (2) that the executive 
be instructed to press for a uniform rate of 
wages all over the District, the higher rates 
prevailing to be the basis; (3) a contract for 
two years, to expire April 1, 1934; (4) that the 
company wipe off rent and coal bills accumu- 
lated during the period of unsteady employ- 
ment; (5) if tonnage per man increases after 
a period of one year, men to receive an in- 
crease based an increased production per man, 
rates agreed upon to be _ basic rates; (6) 
wherever desirable local contracts to be 
arranged between men and management, these 
contracts to be ratified by local union; (7) 
that the executive be instructed to press for 
the necessary legislation with a view to stop- 
ping the proposed re-allocation; (8) that the 
membership affected by the re-allocation plan 
demand from the government maintenance for 
themselves and families; (9) calling for the 
selection of three independent engineers for 
the purpose of deciding on the feasibility of 
the proposed re-allocation plan; (10) that the 
entire result of negotiations be given to the 
membership to vote on by referendum, and 
in the advent of an adverse vote, the executive 
board stand instructed to call a cessation of 
work; (11) that the holding of the next an- 
nual convention be left to the discretion of 
the District executive board. In the report 
of the committee it was asserted that the 
recommendations were based on the assum p- 
tion that steps were being taken by the Fed- 
eral Government to provide markets for an 
additional 1,000,000 tons of Nova Scotia coal. 


National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 


The twenty-first biennial convention of the 
National Association of Marine Engineers of 
‘Canada, Inc., was held at Ottawa on Febru- 
ary 20-26, with sixteen delegates present, 
representing all but one sub-council. 

President McDonald, in his report, reviewed 
conditions during the period since the last 
‘convention in 1930, and gave the delegates in- 
formation he had obtained from personal in- 
vestigations made during a trip from the east 
to Regina. The Government, he said, con- 
templated a complete revision of the Canada 
Shipping Act: it had been the practice in the 
past for the executive of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada to present to the 
Government a brief synopsis of desired legis- 
lation, but this year a reservation had been 
requested so that the officers of the Associa- 
tion might be permitted to present their own 
case in greater detail some time during the 
convention. The delegates were urged to give 


careful consideration to the preparation of the 
brief dealing with the carrying of Canadian 
products from the head of the great Lakes to 
American ports and then trans-shipping either 
through American channels or to Montreal in 
steamers owned and managed by parties out- 
side of Canada. President McDonald pointed 
out that as international relations were in- 
volved, the enacting of the necessary legis- 
lation would be very difficult. 


According to the report of the secretary, 
total receipts, including balance brought for- 
ward, amounted to $7,648.11, and disburse- 
ments totalled $4,554.78, leaving a balance on 
hand of $3,093.33. It was impossible to supply 
a correct record of the membership at the 
close of 1931, but 1,246 was the figure at the 
close of 1930. 


Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, spoke on 
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the work of the labour movement both from 
a national and international standpoint. 

On February 26, representatives of the As- 
sociation waited upon Hon. Alfred Duranleau, 
Minister of Marine, and presented certain 
requests which they considered should be em- 
bodied in the new Shipping Act, understood 
to be in course of preparation. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following :— 

Requesting the Government to prevent 
companies from operating in Canadian coastal 
trade unless they pay their engineers Cana- 
dian pay and comply with the Canada Ship- 
ping Act; 

That all self-unloading ships carry additional 
certified marine engineers; 

Abolition of temporary certificates; 

Establishment of life saving stations from 
Kingston to the head of the Great Lakes; 

That the law governing the ownership of 
ships be the same in Canada as in the United 
States; 

That an agreement be made or duty raised 
to put ships of foreign registry in fair com- 
petition with those of Canadian registry; 


That continued efforts be made to obtain 
a pension protection for employees on all 
government vessels; 


That seamen be compensated for accidents, 
etc., and that this question be submitted to 
the Geneva conference; 


That all self-propelled vessels of any power 
have certified engineers; 


Establishment of an eight-hour day on all 
ships in inland water; 


That safety engineers examine all ships for 
seaworthiness before a certificate of clearance 
is given; 

Appointment of a new commission to define 
the limits and qualifications of masters and 
mates, and that the old fixed limits be 
abolished. 

Officers elected were: President, T. O’Reilly, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.; First vice-president, 
W. B. Parks, Saint John, N.B.; Second vice- 
president, J. E. Boucher, Sorel, Que.; Secre- 
tary-treasurer, W. A. MacDonald, Halifax, 
NS. 


Proposed New Labour Code in Turkey 


A Bill embodying a new labour code has 
been presented to the Turkish Parliament. 
For some time past the Turkish Government 
has had under consideration a comprehensive 
reform of the social legislation of the country. 
The Bill as now presented to Parliament by 
the Government comprises no fewer than 161 
clauses, dealing with the following subjects: 
employment of women and children; hours of 
work; rest periods; health and safety; factory 
iicpemion: wages and contracts of employ- 
ment, shops attached to works; accident in- 
surance; freedom of association; employment 
Pxchatiges: conciliation and Peiitration ; and 
the establishment of a Superior Labour Coun- 
cil. 

The proposed legislation applies to the 
main branches of industry. Agriculture, family 
undertakings and establishments employing 
fewer than ten workers, are exempted. 
Children under 12 may not be admitted to 
industrial employment. Children between 12 
and 16 years of age may not be employed in 
industry unless they possess a medical certifi- 
cate of physical fitness. Special regulations 
are contemplated for educational and char- 
itable institutions and for apprenticeship. 
Workers may not be employed underground 


or in certain other dangerous occupations 
unless they are medically certified fit. The 
“effective” working hours of manual and non- 
manual workers in industry are to be limited 
to eight in the day and forty-eight in the 
week, or to a maximum for a longer period 
equivalent to eight in the day. Night work 
for women and children under 16 is forbidden 
and spells of work extending over four hours 
must be broken by a pause of at least half 
an hour. Provision is made also for weekly 
rest; for factory inspection; compulsory in- 
surance against accidents; right of association; 
employment exchanges; and conciliation and 
arbitration as ordinary means for the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. 





The German Federal Commissioner for 
Suburban Settlements has. announced plans for 
the construction of 16,000 wooden houses, 
costing $11,425,000 for the unemployed in the 
suburbs of German industrial cities. The Ger- 
man authorities calculate that small wooden 
houses can be constructed for $429 each, the 
balance of the cost being for furniture and 
equipment. The settler is required to give 
his own work in the construction of his house.. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Sixteenth Session of the International Labour Conference 


HE Sixteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference (League of Nations), 
constituted under the provisions of the 
Treaties of Peace, was held at Geneva, Switz- 
erland, from April 12 to 30. 
Fifteen previous sessions of the Internationa] 
Labour Conference have been held as follows: 
Washington, D.C., 1919 (Lasour Gazer, 


December, 1919); Genoa, Italy, 1920 (Lasour 


GaAzeTTE, October, 1920); Geneva, 1921 
(Lasour GAzerTts, January, 1922); Geneva, 1922 
(Lasour GazeTre, December, 1922); Geneva, 
1923 (Lasour Gazerre, December, 1923) ; 
Geneva, 1924 (Lasour Gazerts, August, 1924); 
Geneva, 1925 (Lapour Gazerte, July, 1925); 
Geneva, 1926 (8th and 9th Sessions) (LaBour 
GazettE, July 1926); Geneva, 1927 (Lasour 
Gazette, July, 1927); Geneva, 1928 (LaBour 
GazeTTE, July, 1928); Geneva, 1929 (LaBour 
GazeTTE, July, 1929); Geneva, 1929 (LaBour 
GAZETTE, December, 1929); Geneva, 1930 
(Lasour Gazette, July, 1930); and Geneva, 
1931 (Lasour Gazerts, July, 1931). 


The Treaty of Peace requires that “the 
meetings of the general conference of repre- 
sentatives of the members shall be held from 
time to time ag occasion may require, and at 
least once in every year.” It will be observed 
that two sessions of the Conference were held 
in 1926 and also in 1929. 

Each Member State is entitled, under the 
terms of the Treaties of Peace, to send four 
delegates to the International Labour Confer- 
ence, two of whom must be Government 
delegates and the two others are to be dele- 
gates representing, respectively, the employers 
and the workpeople of the country, chosen in 
agreement with the industrial organizations, 
if such organizations exist, which are most 
representative of employers or workpeople, as 
the case may be, in the respective countries. 
Each delegate may be accompanied by ad- 
visers not exceeding two in number for each 
item of the agenda. 

The decisions of the Conference may take 
the form of either a Recommendation or a 
Draft Convention. A two-third majority of 
the votes cast by the delegates is required 
for the adoption of any Recommendation or 
Draft Convention by the Conference. The 
Recommendations and Draft Conventions are 
afterwards transmitted through the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations to the different 
countries represented in the International 
Labour Organization for acceptance or other- 


wise. Each country is obliged under the 
Treaties, within the period of one year at 
most from the closing of the Conference, 
or if it is impossible owing to exceptional 
circumstances to do so within one year, then 
at the earliest practicable moment and in no 
case later than eighteen months from the 
closing of the Conference, to bring the respec- 
tive Recommendation or Draft Conventions 
before the authority or authorities within 
whose competence the matter lies for the 
enactment of legislation or other action. 

In Canada, the provisions of the different 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
have been examined in all cases by the Law 
Officers of the Crown to determine whether 
the subject-matters were within federal or pro- 
vincial jurisdiction and they have thereupon 
been brought before the Dominion Parliament 
and the Provincial Governments, together with 
the Law Officers’ reports on the subject of 
jurisdiction. 


' 


Conference Agenda 


The agenda of the Sixteenth Session of the 
Conference comprised four items as follows: 
(1) Abolition of fee-charging employment 
agencies; (2) Invalidity, old-age and widows’ 
and orphans’ insurance; (3) Age of admission 
of children to employment in non-industrial 
occupations (second discussion); and (4) 
Partial revision of the Convention concerning 
the protection against accidents of workers 
employed in loading or unloading ships. 

In accordance with the double-discussion 
procedure adopted by the Conference some 
year ago whereby the subject matters of Draft 
Conventions are given preliminary consider- 
ation at one session and adopted by the Con- 
ference in the following year, the first two items 
on the agenda mentioned above were set down 
for preliminary examination with a view to 
the possibility of drawing up a Draft Con- 
vention or Recommendation at next year’s 
session for submission to the Member States 
of the International Labour Organization. The 
third item deals with a subject which was 
before the Conference in 1931, when a question- 
naire was drawn up for submission to the 
Member States in order to ascertain their 
views more definitely. The fourth item deals 
with a Convention for the prevention of ac- 
cidents to workers employed in loading or un- 
loading ships, which had ‘been adopted by the 
Conference in 1929. Subsequently several im- 
portant maritime countries had pointed out 
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The Hon. Senator G. D. Robertson, former Minister of Labour of Canada, who was elected 
President of the 16th Session of the International Labour Conference (League of Nations). 
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that some of the technical provisions of the 
Convention were such as to prevent its ratifi- 
cation by them. The Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office accordingly agreed 
to the Convention being submitted to the 
present Conference for the consideration of 
twenty different points on which amendments 
were desired; none of these amendments, how- 
ever, affected the basic principle of the Con- 
vention. 


Decisions of the Conference 


The decisions of the Sixteenth Conference 
may be summarized as follows :— 


Abolition of Fee-Charging Employment Agen- 
cles | 

After discussion and the reference of this 
question to a special committee, the Confer- 
ence decided unanimously to place this question 
on the agenda of its next Session and a 
questionnaire was drawn up to be submitted to 
the various Member States of the International 
_ Labour Organization. 


Invalidity, Old-Age and Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Insurance 
fter a discussion, the Conference decided 
by 108 votes to 2 to place this question on the 
agenda of the next Session of the Conference. 
A questionnaire on this subject was also ap- 
proved for submission to the respective Mem- 
ber States. 


Age of Admission of Children to Employment 
an Non-Industrial Occupations 


The Conference adopted by 89 votes to 1 a 
Draft Convention on this question, prohibiting 
the employment of children in non-industrial 
occupations. 

The Conference also adopted unanimously a 
Recommendation on the same sulject. 


Partial Revision of Convention concerning the 
Protection against Accidents of Workers 
employed in Loading or Unloading Ships 


The Conference adopted unanimously the 
various proposals submitted with regard to the 
amendment of the Convention in question. 

A Recommendation was adopted unani- 
mously for expediting reciprocity as provided for 
in the above mentioned Convention. 

A Resolution was also adopted unanimously 
respecting reciprocity. 

A special committee on resolutions was in- 
stituted by the Conference on the recommen- 
dation of the Standing Orders Committee. 


Application of Conventions 
A committee of the Conference was appoint- 
ed to examine the annual reports made by 
member countries to the International Labour 
Office on the measures which had been taken 
to give effect to the particular Conventions 
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which had been ratified by the respective 
countries. This committee presented a unani- 
mous report, which was adopted by the Con- 
ference, indicating that the application of rati- 
fied Conventions is becoming increasingly 
effective. So far as any discrepancies dis- 
covered by the Committee were concerned, 
satisfactory assurances had been given by 
most of the delegations concerned of the ready 
co-operation of their respective governments. 
Professor O’Rahilly, Government delegate 
of the Irish Free State, who served as chair- 
man of this committee, observed in presenting 
the report of the committee to the Conference 
that he had never ceased to be astonished at 
the wonderful advance in international law and 
co-operation which was exemplified in the work 
of this committee. “If anybody had said 
fifteen years ago that the old ideas of absolute 
sovereignty would thus be quietly whittled 
away, the statement would have been found 
absolutely incredible. We have here a court of 
enquiry into the observance of international 
treaties—for strictly speaking the Conventions 
are international treaties—where countries great 
and small come before us to explain and justify 
and where, as in the first offenders’ court, we 
so to speak pat them on the back and tell 
them not to do it again. And these treaties 
and conventions concern the internal govern- 
ment within the territory of the respective 
states. I personally consider that this is a 
tremendous progress which we should more 
consciously realize. Our committee has been 
a bar of international public opinion which is 
realy unique in the world. There is no other 
type of international control equivalent to the 
Committee on Article 408, for even the Mand- 
ates Commission of the League of Nations is 
not concerned with independent sovereign ter- 
ritories. Our success has been largely due to 
our extraordinary composition—when a worker 
from Amsterdam can get up and criticise the 
social conditions in a Danubian country, and 
when a Swiss worker can criticise the admini- 
stration of a great colonial power, and when 
these countries accept such criticisms and reply 
mre. ORO? Yon 
. . . Therefore, we have led the world not only 
in the practical application of social ameliora- 
tion, but we have also led it in fruitful ideas 
of international solidarity which, though most 
of us hardly realise it as yet, have burst the 
rigid categories of the past and have blazed 
the trail towards world peace and justice.” 


Resolutions 


A number of resolutions were adopted, deal- 
ing with various subjects which were referred 
to the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office for attention, as follows: (1) 
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safeguarding the interests of distant countries 
in the work of the International Labour 
Organization; (2) the forty-hour weekly work 
period; (3) unemployment; (4) methods and 
conditions of recruiting labour and terms of 
labour contracts; (5) systems of collective 
bargaining in agriculture; (6) workers’ hous- 
ing; (7) silicosis; (8) direct representation at 
the Conference of colonies and mandated ter- 
ritories; (9) the effect of opium-smoking on 
workers; and (10) a “gold truce” to prevent 
further aggravation of the economic situation. 


Countries Represented 


Of the fifty-six countries which are members 
of the International Labour Organization, 
forty-nine sent delegates to the Sixteenth 
Session, including Mexico, which became a 
member of the Organization in September 


last. A list of the countries represented fol- 

lows:— 
Argentine Republic Irish Free State 
Albania Italy 
Austria Japan 
Belgium Latvia 
Bolivia Liberia 
Brazil Lithuania 
Bulgaria Luxemburg 
Canada, Mexico 
Chile Netherlands 
China Nicaragua 
Colombia Norway 
Cuba Persia 

~ Czechoslovakia Peru 
Denmark Poland 
Dominican Republic Portugal 
Estonia Rumania 
Ethiopia Siam 
Finland South Africa 
France Spain 
Germany Sweden 
Great Britain Switzerland 
Greece Uruguay 
Guatemala Venezuela 
Hungary Yugoslavia 
India 


In addition, the non-member countries of 
Egypt and Turkey sent observers, and it is 
expected that both these countries will shortly 
become members of the International Labour 
body. 

The total number of delegates in attend- 
ance at the Conference was 336, including 84 
Government delegates, 32 Employers’ and 31 
Workers’ delegates with 188 advisers. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation to the Conference 
comprised the following :— 


Government Delegates— 

The Honourable Senator G. D. Robertson, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Advisory 
Officer, League of Nations, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 


Technical Advisers to Government Delegates— 
Hon. C. J. Arcand, Minister of Labour, 
Quebec, P.Q. 
Mr. Robert H. McGowan, Cobalt, Ont. 
Mf. Pierre Beaule, Quebec, P.Q. 
Mr. E. H. Cook, Winnipeg, Man. 


Employers’ Delegate— 


Mr. Melville P. White, Canadian General 
Electric Co., Toronto, Ont. 


Workers’ Delegate— 


Mr. Tom Moore, President, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


Technical Adviser to Workers’ Delegate— 


Mr. Percy R. Bengough, Vice-President, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, Van- 
couver, B.C. 


Officers of the Conference 


The following were elected as officers of 
the Conference :— 


President—Hon. Senator G. D. Robertson, 
former Minister of Labour of Canada. 


Vice-presidents—Mr. Hammarskjold, Gov- 
ernment Delegate (Sweden); Mr. Schmidt, 
Employers’ Delegate (Austria); and Mr. 
Kupers, Workers’ Delegate (Netherlands). 


Secretary-General—Mr. Albert Thomas, 
Director of the International Labour Office. 


Deputy Secretary-General—Mr. Harold B. 
Butler, Deputy Director of the International 
Labour Office. 


Appointment of Committees 


The following committees were appointed 
by the Conference :— 


Selection Committee—Twenty-four mem- 
bers: 12 from the Government group and 6 
from the Employers’ and Workers’ groups, 
respectively. 

Dr. W. A. Riddell was chosen as one of the 
members of the Government group and Mr. 
Tom Moore as one of the substitute repre- 
sentatives on the Workers’ group in this com- 
mittee. 
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Standing Orders Committee—Twenty-one 
members: 7 from each group. 

Mr. Tom Moore was chosen as one of the 
Workers’ group in this committee. 


Drafting Committee—Seven members, in- 
cluding Hon. Senator Robertson, President of 
the ‘Conference, and Mr. Binet, Legal Adviser 
on the staff of the International Labour Office, 
formerly of Montreal. 


Committee on Abolition of Fee-charging 
Employment Agencies—Thirty-six members, 
12 from each group. 

Mr. R. H. McGowan was one of the Gov- 
ernment group and Mr. Tom Moore one of 
the Workers’ group in this committee. 


Committee on Invalidity, Old-Age and 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Insurance —Forty-eight 
members, 16 from each group. 

Canada was represented on this committee 
by the Honourable Mr. Arcand in the Gov- 
ernment group, by Mr. Melville P. White in 
the Employers’ group, and by Mr. Percy R. 
Bengough in the Workers’ group. 


Committee on the Age of Admission of 
Children to Employment in Non-Industrial 
Occupations —Fifty-six members: 28 Govern- 
ment, 14 Employers’ and 14 Workers’ repre- 
sentatives. 

Canada was represented on this committee 
by ‘Mr. E. H. Cook of the Government group. 


Committee on the Partial Revision of the 
Convention concerning the Protection against 
Accidents of Workers engaged in Loading or 
Unloading Ships—Twenty-four members, eight 
from each group. 


Committee on Article 408—Thirty-two 
members, 16 Government, 8 Employers’ and 
8 Workers’ delegates. 

Mr. Tom Moore was elected one of the 
Vice-Chairmen of the Workers’ group in at- 
tendance at the Conference. 


Opening Address 


Professor E. Mahaim, Chairman of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, presided at the opening of the session 
of the Conference. He referred with deep 
feeling to the loss which the International 
Labour Organization has sustained during the 
past year by the deaths of three of its leading 
members, namely, Mr. Arthur Fontaine, who 
had served as Chairman of the Governing 
Body from the inception of the work in 1919; 
Monsignor Nolens (Holland), who had attend- 
ed all the previous sessions and who had 
served as President in 1926; and Mr. Francois 
Sokal (Poland), who also was one of the 
pioneers in the work of the League of Nations 
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and of the International Labour Office, and 
who had served as President of the Interna- 
tion Labour Conference at its last annual ses- 
sion in 1931. 

Professor Mahaim welcomed delegates and 
advisers present at the Conference and out- 
lined the subjects which had been inscribed 
on the agenda. In conclusion he said:— 


“T should like to emphasize the continuity 
and the effective nature of our work. Although 
there is a world crisis which is present to all 
our minds, and which calls for additional efforts 
from us all, it cannot be too strongly stressed 
that there is no crisis in the International 
Labour Organization. It is faithfully carrying 
out the program laid down by Part XIII of 
the Treaty of Peace. It is dealing successively 
with all the points in that program, without 
exception. Although the annual sessions of the 
Conference are in a sense independent of one 
another, they are bound together by the logical 
sequence with which one Convention follows on 
another. You have seen that all the drafts 
for Conventions now before you are a con- 
tinuation of previous Conventions. We are 
proceeding by successive stages to build up a 
code of international labour legislation which, 
like all codes, represents a synthesis of rights 
and obligations. It is not conceivable that that 
work should be stopped, for its continuance is 
required by the principles of social justice. 

“This, however, is not all. The report which 
the Committee of Experts on Article 408 has 
submitted to the Governing Body, and which 
the latter has sent forward to the Conference, 
deals with the carrying out of the Conventions 
and their adaptation by means of national 
legislation. The experts, who have made a 
careful and critical study of the Governments’ 
replies, state that ‘the application of the Con- 
ventions and the incorporation of their provi- 
sions in national legislation is being continued 
and consolidated, that steady progress is there- 
fore being made in international labour legis- 
lation, and that through the collaboration of 
governments, employers and workers, such legis- 
lation is becoming an integral part of the 
social heritage of the workers’. What clearer 
evidence could ‘be given of the utility of our 
work? 

“Although, however, we are persevering in 
carrying out our essential program, we are not 
forgetting the important events which are 
now taking place in the world. We do not 
forget either the economic crisis or unemploy- 
ment. The discussions of our committees and 
the concrete proposals which have been made 
are evidence of this. The general distress, as 
well as the distress of certain countries and 
certain classes, is a matter of anxious concern 
to us. We realize that the solution does not 
lie altogether in our hands, but we affirm that 
the solution cannot be formulated without 
regard to social justice.. We are therefore con- 
fident that by persevering in our work we shall 
be helping to promote a general recovery.” 


The Presidential Address 


Hon. Senator G. D. Robertson, on his 
election as President of the Conference, which 
was proposed by the Government delegate of 
Finland and supported by Government dele- 
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gates from Germany, the Irish Free State and 
Cuba, as well as by the Chairmen of both 
Employers’ and Workers’ groups in attendance 
at. the Conference delivered the following 
address :— 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, I deeply appreciate 
the great honour which you have conferred 
upon me by electing me President of the 
Sixteenth Session of the International Labour 
Conference, an honour which I accept with 
great pleasure, not only for myself, but on 
behalf of my country. I am aware that, in 
asking me to preside over your deliberations, 
you are also desirous of paying a tribute to the 
country which I have the honour to represent, 
for its continued loyalty to the International 
Labour Organisation, and its adherence to those 
principles that are at the basis of the Organ- 
isation. I also feel that it is a tribute not 
alone to my country, but to all the countries 
in the New World, and especially those in 
North America. 

“Since the last Session of the Conference 
we have had the great satisfaction of seeing 
Mexico become a Member of the League of 
Nations and of the International Wabour 
Organisation. As the President of this Con- 
ference and as the representative of a neigh- 
bouring State which has always enjoyed the 
most friendly relations with the Republic of 
Mexico, it is a great pleasure to me to welcome 
the Delegation of that country to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 

“We all learned with the most profound 
regret of the death of Mer. Nolens, of Mr. 
Arthur Fontaine, and, during the last few 
days, of Mr. Sokal. It was my good for- 
tune to become intimately acquainted with 
all three at the first International Labour Con- 
ference in Washington, where I came to ap- 
preciate their true worth and their zeal for 
social progress and the advancement of inter- 
national labour legislation. Not only do we 
mourn our personal loss, but we realise that 
the cause which we all have at heart has 
suffered greatly in their passing. 

“The International Labour Conference is 
meeting this year in a period of profound 
economic and financial depression, at a time 
when the attention of the world is largely 
directed to a solution of financial and eco- 
nomic problems, and to the resulting problem 
of unemployment. Some of the questions with 
which we have to deal at this Conference, in 
the light of the world situation, may seem of 
less moment, but when we remember that im- 
portant part which just and humane con- 
ditions of labour play in international trade 
and commerce, and realise that peace can be 
established only if it is based upon social 
justice, it seems imperative that the Inter- 
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national Labour Organisation should continue 
to make its contribution to the solving of our 
present grave difficulties. 

“One might fittingly observe that, with the 
passing of time, the problems confronting the 
International Labour Organisation continue 
For 
many years past the workers throughout the 
world have consistently urged the recognition 
of the right of organisation among themselves, 
to negotiate agreements with the employers 
with the approval and co-operation of national 
Government agencies. Much progress has been 
made in this regard until, during the past two 
or three years, a period of economic stress and 
depression seems to have overshadowed the 
world and rendered the problems of the 
Director and his efficient staff extremely diffi- 
cult. 

“Tn spite of all the difficulties with which 
the International Labour Organisation has met 
during the first twelve years of its existence, 
it has made for itself a permanent place in the 
world. Its influence cannot be estimated sim- 
ply by looking at the number of ratifications. 
That does not seem to me at all an adequate or 
a true test. For there are many countries 
which have derived inspiration from Con- 
ventions which they have not been able to 
ratify. In some of the less industrialised 
countries, Conventions have often been taken 
as the ultimate goal rather than as an im- 
mediate objective. By that method progress 
has been made towards putting them into 
practice which oftens means a bigger step 
forward than actual ratification by some highly 
industrialised country where the Convention 
was already practically in operation before it 
was adopted. 

“ Moreover, the Labour Office is now coming 
to be regarded as an expert adviser in social 
matters. We find Governments like those of 
China and Egypt asking for its assistance in 
organising their Labour Departments and plan- 
ning the foundations of their labour legislation. 
The knowledge and experience which the Office 
has accumulated is already very considerable, 
and the fact that it is now at the disposal of 
the world is a great factor making for social 
progress. I would further say that the exist- 
ence of this Organisation furnishes an im- 
portant element of confidence and optimism in 
the present crisis. It stands for the preserv- 
ation of the standards which have been set up. 
It is a perpetual reminder that in times of 
economic stress the worker’s standard of life 
and his conditions of labour should be main- 
tained to the utmost possible limits. A great 
deal of the social legislation of the last twelve 
years has either been framed in accordance 
with the Conventions adopted by this Con- 
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ference or has taken them as the model to be 
aimed at. Those laws still stand to-day almost 
without modification, and the fact that they are 
standing is a guarantee against social reaction, 
which has very substantially helped to preserve 
social stability in the dark and difficult period 
through which we are now passing. 

“We trust that the deliberations and con- 
clusions of the Sixteenth Session will be in full 
accord with the Preamble to Part XIII of the 
Treaty, to the end that social justice may be 
the ultimate goal toward which both groups 
and national Governments will continue to 
strive. 

“Tt is a good sign that the Conference 
should now be met together in undiminished 
numbers in the midst of the crisis. It is a 
proof that there is a general determination, not 
only on the side of the workers, but also among 
the Governments and the employers, that the 
work of social reconstruction to which this Or- 
ganisation has made so valuable a contribu- 
tion since the war shall not be destroyed. 

“Tf we go forward in that spirit, with the 
intention of understanding each other’s diffi- 
culties and of bringing about that international 
co-operation which is needed to solve them, 
I have no fear but that we shall emerge suc- 
cessfully from our present troubles. In that 
conviction, I declare open the Sixteenth Ses- 
sion of the International Labour Conference.” 


Discussion of the Director’s Report 

A lengthy discussion occurred in the Con- 
ference as in previous years on the Annual 
Report of the Director of the International 
Labour Office, in the course of which the work 
of the past year was reviewed in considerable 
detail and attention was directed to the major 
problems with which the International Labour 
Organization is confronted at present, includ- 
ing particularly those arising out of the wide- 
spread condition of industrial and trade de- 
pression and of unemployment. 

In this discussion, to which seven plenary 
sittings were devoted, the voices of 31 coun- 
tries were heard, the speakers being 54 dele- 
gates (26 for Governments, 13 for employers 
and 15 for workers), the Ministers of Labour 
of Belgium, Great Britain and Spain, and the 
Minister of Corporations of Italy. 

For the main part the discussion was fo- 
cussed on the economic situation, its reper- 
cussions on social conditions and policy and 
the possible means of escape from the situa- 
tion. The ground for the discussion had 
already been prepared by the Director’s Re- 
port, which set out the broad facts of the 
case, weighed the factors which enter into 
the problem, described the action already 
taken to deal with such of its element as 


are clearly within the province of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, and marked 
out the lines along which large-scale action 
to attack the evil at its roots might be 
undertaken by the national and international 
authorities having competence to deal with 
the economic, financial and political issues 
involved. 

It is noteworthy that, though none of the 
speakers sought to conceal the gravity of the 
situation and the acute anxiety which still 
prevails, there was no tendency to despair 
of finding remedies. Some difference of opin- 
ion prevailed as to the contention of the 
workers’ representatives that a general reduc- 
tion of hours, accompanied by the mainten- 
ance of real wages, would ease the position. 
But there was no great cleavage of opinion 
as to the need of a considered and strenuous 
effort on the part of the whole world to 
reamimate and reconstruct its economic sys- 
tem. Frequent reference was made to “econ- 
omic planning”, which the Director had dis- 
cused in his Report, and a number of speak- 
ers expressed the opinion that such “plan- 
ning”, carefully thought out and boldly car- 
ried out, offered the best hope of escape 
from the present morass. 


Nor did the speeches show any real diver- 
sity of view with regard to the part which 
the International Labour Organization can 
and should play in bringing this about, Econ- 
omic conditions and social conditions, it was 
fully recognized, are so interwoven that the 
Organization is bound, as the custodian of 
the interests of social wellbeing, to neglect 
no step which is open to it in the direction 
of rehabilitation of industry and trade. As 
direct measures for the alleviation of present 
distress, attention was drawn to unemploy- 
ment insurance, employment exchange schemes, 
migration, and the launching of public works. 
At the same time it was insisted that the 
Organization must issue a vigorous “call to 
action,” and endeavour to stimulate the study 
and putting into operation of the more far- 
reaching measures for which the situation im- 
peratively calls. 

Once again, the importance of safeguarding 
the universality of the Organization, by giv- 
ing due weight in its discussions and decisions 
to oversea countries and conditions as well 
as those of Europe, was stressed by many 
speakers. It was acknowledged by most of 
them that efforts had been made to meet past 
criticisms in this respect, and it was urged 
that further efforts should be made to give 
satisfaction to the desire of the  extra- 
European countries for close collaboration 
with the Organization. 
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The Director’s Reply 


Mr. Albert Thomas, Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, in replying to the dis- 
cussion of his Annual Report, referred at the 
outset to the statement made by the President 
of the Governing Body at the opening of the 
Conference, that there was no crisis in the 
work of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. Nevertheless, he said, the work of the 
Organization could not be isolated from the 
world-wide condition of economic depression, 
and whether the subject was reduction of 
hours, wages, emigration or any aspect of 
social legislation, one invariably found one’s 
efforts impeded by the existing depression. 
There was, he again asserted, no crisis in the 
International Labour Organization, but a 
spiritual depression which went deep down 
and affected the whole of its activities. 

The Director examined the record of ratifi- 
cations of Conventions of the International 
Labour Conference within the past year and 
maintained that despite the extent of the 
economic depression, the progress of ratifica- 
tions had not been slowed up in any marked 
degree. No need existed, therefore, for any 
marked degree. No need existed, therefore, 
for any particular uneasiness on that score. 
It had been stated in certain quarters that 
some off the Conventions lacked precision 
and were liable to misinterpretation. The 
Director asserted, however, that any uncer- 
tainties which had arisen were, after all, not 
very numerous and that there was no ground 
for complaint in that respect. Then again, 
the question had been raised if the Conven- 
tions adopted by the International Labour 
Conference were really of any benefit to the 
workers. This question had, however, arisen 
before and had been answered fully. Un- 
doubtediy, various classes of workers had re- 
ceived improved conditions through the Con- 
ventions drawn up by the International 
Labour Conference and through the legisla- 
tion which had beeen passed in different 
countries to bring these Conventions into 
effect. 

Still another note of warning had been 
uttered. It had been said that the repre- 
-sentation of different states in the Conference 
was decreasing. True, some countries had not 
sent complete delegations this year, but it 
should be remembered that this year’s Con- 
ference was held a monith earlier than usual 
and the fact that so many countries had 
.sent delegations on this occasion, in spite of 
internal difficulties which might well have 
caused them to hesitate, did not suggest a 
condition of decline or lack of interest.. 


Reproach was cast against the Organization 
for being too European and for the imad- 
equacy of representation of overseas countries. 
On this point, the Director mentioned that 
the Governing Body and the Office were both 
giving attention to this subject. The Gov- 
erning Body was collaborating with the Office 
in regard to the desirability of a larger over- 
seas staff, requests for stronger overseas rep- 
resentation on the Governing Body and on 
the committees, the appointment of corre 
spondents and intensified propaganda. | 

In some quarters it had been suggested 
that social legislation was declining through- 
out the world. Enquiry on this subject made 
of the correspondents of the International 
Labour Office in different countries had shown, 
however, that social legislation was being well 
maintained amd, in fact, remained almost 
intact. This fact that social legislation had 
maintained itself and was even developing, 
made him (the Director) feel that here again 
the International Labour Organization had 
accomplished something during the last twelve 
years. It had established social legislation, 
which previously had been in a precarious 
position in which it was liable to be affected 
by political and economic vicissitudes, as part 
of the life of the people and had given to it 
a vitality which persists even in a terrible 
crisis such as the present. Personally, he did 
not feel that within the limits of its activity 
the International’ Labour Organization had 
any need of seriously reproaching itself. Last 
year he had suggested that it should devote 
its energies first of all to its specific work and 


that even if it could only apply palliatives 


to unemployment, they should be applied to 
the fullest extent. That had been done and 
was still being done. An exact definition had 
been laid down as to the scope of the work 
to be undertaken by the International Labour 
Organization as follows: finding of employ- 
ment, emigration, unemployment insurance, 
public works, reduction of hours of work, 
wages. In each one of these spheres, despite 
scepticism, despite that spirit of discourage- 
ment which is sometimes the bane of public 
administration, the work had been carried on. 

The Director spoke of the part which he 
had himself taken in the promotion of public 
works for the relief of unemployment and the 
revival of economic activity. He also had 
laboured for the reduction of hours of work. 
Last year there had been some _ doubt 
whether the weekly period should be reduced 
to 44 hours or to 40 hours, but this year 40 
hours was being suggested almost unanimously. 
The Governing Body and its Unemployment 
Committee had both affirmed with necessary 
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reservations the possibility of reducing hours 
of work to 40 per week in certain industries. 
The question was when would this problem 
be placed on the agenda of the Conference. 
It was not without significance that at the 
present moment economists, statesmen and 
even employers are gradually tending to the 
adoption of a forty-hour week which, in the 
words of the Governing Body, may be con- 
sidered as most suitable, taking account, under 
present conditions, of the necessity of each 
unemployed worker, to whom it ensures an 
adequate wage, and the satisfactory working 
of businesses and the employment of the 
greatest possible number of workers. 

With regard to the question of wages, it 
was impossible at present to tackle the wages 
problem from the point of view of inter- 
national legislation at a time when the real 
value of the wage is dependent on the many 
economic difficulties with which the world is 
at present confronted. 


“We must not,’ the Director asserted, “re- 
sign ourselves to a feeling of impotence. There 
_is a task before us. The Treaty of Peace has 
confided to the Conference the task of founding 
world peace on social justice. 
inadequacy, in spite of the difficulties which the 
nationalist spirit may place in its way, this 
Conference must do its duty; indeed its obliga- 
tions are all the stronger.” 

In drawing his remarks to a close, the Direc- 
tor declared that the search for profit had not 
shown itself capable of achieving for the mass 
of consumers and workers either a stability of 
employment or dignity of life. He maintained, 
therefore, that “planned economy” must be 
brought about along lines which have already 
been laid down by some of the great industrial 
trusts. “Just as when the nations were at war 
fifteen years ago, all production was brought 
under discipline for a single purpose, so to-day, 
for the satisfaction of the greatest number, that 
is to say, for the realization of those principles 
of justice which are inscribed in the Treaties 
of Peace, alll the forces of production should be 
co-ordinated and placed under a definite guid- 
ance. There can be no hope for the world out- 
side these principles, and this I think should be 
the guiding rule of the Organization.... ... ... 

“During the last year, strengthened by the 
support of our Governing Body, we have tire- 
lessly and fearlessly endeavoured on all occa- 
sions, in all the phases of international life, in 
all committees and commissions, to support any 
idea or any proposal likely to revive courage, 
stimulate hope, influence public opinion and 
bring the Governments to a decision. My col- 
leagues and I are ready to continue this work 
with faith and courage, but what we now need 
is the unanimous and heartfelt support of the 
International Labour Conference in a firm deter- 
mination unreservedly to implement the work of 
social justice. It is in this spirit of faith and 
confidence that we shall be able to prevent the 
mood of crisis and panic from obtaining a hold 
over the International Labour Organization and 
paralysing its work. A crisis within the Organ- 
ization is inconceivable unless there is faintness 
of heart. 


In spite of man’s . 


“Tet me conclude with the words of that 
great German whose centenary was recently 
celebrated by the whole of mankind. This was 
Goethe’s advice, which is of significance for us 
and perhaps also for the Governments, Goethe 
said: ‘Fortune against you? No! Saddle your 
horse and ride courageously.’ ” 


Closing Speeches 


Senator the Hon. G. D. Robertson, Govern- 
ment delegate from Canada, who had acted as 
President of the Conference, in bringing the 
session to a close, said :— 


“T feel that I should not be doing my duty 
if I did not call attention to the very remark- 
able spirit of conciliation and collaboration 
which has been shown by all the Groups and 
which has enabled us to have what I consider 
to be a very successful Conference. 

“Many of us, when we came in this year of 
continued crisis to an International Labour 
Conference, must have wondered whether the 
general pressure would not have militated 
against our efforts being crowned with any sort 
of success. The contrary, however, has been the 
case: national adversity, it seems, has drawn us 
together internationally, and we have all felt 
that, in a year such as this, nothing should be 
allowed to hinder us from making our con- 
tribution to world recovery. 

“T do not mean to say that our debates have 
been wanting in interest, or that varying points 
of view have not been worthily and energetically 
defended. But even when Delegates thought it 
incumbent upon them to give the strongest 
expression to their convictions, one felt that 
they were yet conscious of the need for com- 
promise and endeavour to obtain a satisfactory 
result. 

“Tn this connection, I am confident that the 
adoption of the Dockers Convention marks a 
most interesting step in the history of this 
Organization. This is the first time that a Con- 
vention has been revised by the Conference, and 
I am most happy that this revision has been 
accomplished, and that the new Convention is 
a more efficient and applicable instrument than 
thevone which it‘replaces.: 2, 204, ek ae 

“Tt is not, of course, necessary to focus 
world opinion upon the present crisis. The 
world is only too painfully.aware of the state 
in which it is at present. It is to be hoped, 
however, that our deliberations may have been 
of service in drawing attention to possible 
remedies, in underlining the international causes 
of the crisis, and the need for international 
solutions.” 


The President thanked the three Vice- 
Presidents of the Conference for their assist- 
ance, and regretted that the state of his health 
had compelled him to call on them more than 
would otherwise have been the case. He 
thanked also the staff of the International 
Labour Office, whose international technique 
‘improves from year to year and through whose 
unflagging assistance this Conference could not 
have been possible. pris 
’ The three Vice-presidents of the Confer- 
ence also spoke briefly, congratulating the 
President on the success of his work and ex- 
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pressing their hope for the complete recovery 
of his health. Mr. Hammarskjold, Govern- 
ment delegate from Sweden, one of the Vice- 
presidents, observed :— 


“We are all agreed in holding that this year 
the work of the Conference and its various 
committees has been carried on under the best 
possible conditions. There has been a marked 
concentration on reality and avoidance of use- 
less formal discussions. If the work has been 
so well carried out, despite the fact that the 
time for preparing the Conference has been 
six weeks shorter than usual, it is mainly due 
to the marvellous work accomplished before and 
during the Conference by the Secretariat and 
by the International Labour Office.” 


‘Mr. Schmidt, Government delegate from 
Austria, another of the Vice-presidents, ex- 
pressed regret that the Sixteenth Session had 
not been held in Vienna as had been proposed 
and the hope that one of the future confer- 
ences may yet be held in that city. 

Mr. Kupers, Workers’ delegate from the 
Netherlands, who was also one of the Vice- 
presidents of the Conference, pointed out 
that one of the successes of the present Con- 
ference was that it had secured for the first 
time the revision of an existing Convention, 
with the approval of the Government repre- 
sentatives and of the Employers’ and Workers’ 
delegates in attendance. 

“A second point of importance,” he said, 
“which has particularly impressed me at this 
Conference, is the general spirit of collabor- 
ation which has prevailed throughout its dura- 
tion. With a short interval I have attended 
the International Labour Conferences during 
the last ten years. At most of them Workers’ 
and Employers’ representatives have almost 
always been diametrically opposed to one an- 
other, whatever the subject under discussion. 
That such an attitude does not further the in- 
terests of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion is quite comprehensible. At this Confer- 
ence, for the first time, I have noted with 
pleasure that a different atmosphere has pre- 
vailed. 

* * * 

“In the sphere of social politics, fruitful 
collaboration between employers and workers 
has proved to be possible, and this Conference 
may be proud of its achievements through its 
spirit of collaboration. But, after all, what is 
the use of the most perfect Convention for 
dockers when there is nothing to be loaded or 
unloaded from ships? What can avail the most 
complete system of employment agencies when 
there are no places to be found for the millions 
of toilers who have their names inscribed in the 
registers of the employment offices? The world 
is suffering from a grave disease; many doctors 
stand around the patient’s bed, but they can- 
not, or they dare not or will not, apply the 
remedy which will cure the ill. Even go- 
called great men whose names enjoy world-wide 
renown in finance and economic life have failed. 
Some of them have even proved to be little 
hci than charlatans, adventurers and crim- 
inals. 

“The workers’ movement indicated years ago 
ways and means which might lead to better 


conditions, to better relations between the 
peoples of the world. These proposals, however, 
have not been adopted and the consequence has 
been that economic life has reached an im- 
passe. Economic planning on an international! 
scale, for production purposes as well as for 
distribution has become an imperative necessity. 
Economic democracy must be established in 
order that a new form of society may be con- 
structed in which, in the first place, due regard 
is paid to the interests of the community as a 
whole.” 


Mr. Albert Thomas, Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, in a brief speech (the 
last which he delivered in connection with the 
work of the Conference, as his death occurred 
with tragic suddenness a few days later) ex- 
pressed his thanks to the President, stating 
that although Senator Robertson had been 
compelled, owing to his state of health, to 
absent himself from a number of the sittings, 
he had by an effort of will managed to be 
present at alll times when the work of the 
Conference required the presence of its pre- 
siding officer. He expressed also his hope that 
the President might be able to continue in 
the future, as for many years ‘past, to colla- 
borate in the international work for social 
justice. 

“We had,” he said, “certain apprehensions 
about the present Conference. It took place 
earlier this year and the work had to be done 
more rapidly than is generally the case. We 
also wondered to what extent the states would 
be represented. We nevertheless overcame 
these difficulties and we have overcome yet 
another one. The Disarmament Conference has 
been meeting at the same time as ours. That 
naturally interfered a little with the publicity 
which our work received. Yet we welcome that 
loss of publicity because of what caused it. We 
were ail convinced that the work which was 
being done at the Disarmament Conference 
would greatly assist our own work, and that 
the spirit of disarmament and the confidence 
which it inspired would promote the future 
success of our labours. We have built stout 
ships, and we hope that a favourable wind 
will blow from the other side of the lake and 
fill their sails. It is because we realize how 
closely social questions are linked up with dis- 
armament questions that we so warmly wel- 
come the Disarmament Conference. 

* * * 


Undoubtedly the session has been a great 
success but I have sometimes wondered whe- 
ther the development of our machinery has 
not been such that we might be forced to go 
too fast. However that may be, this is un- 
doubtedly a point which we shall have to 
watch carefully in the future. We must not be 
led away by the facility of our discussions. 

* % * 

What we can hope for, as I have go often 
pointed out, is that it may be possible for 
us to maintain our good will, our sense of 
social progress, and our faith in the ideals of 
Justice and peace, and to keep these ideals sure, 
intense and lively in all possible circumstances, 
so that they may be the dominating factors in 
our organization.” 
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Mr. H. B. Butler, Deputy Director of the 
International Labour Office, said: 

“T think that the spirit of collaboration 
which has been referred to by the previous 
speakers was a feature of this Conference and 
was perhaps more marked than at any previous 


conference since Washington. 
* * % 


“Perhaps, in conclusion, I may just mention 
the two outstanding impressions which have 
been left on my mind from those debates and 
those conversations. 

“The first is a negative impression. Every- 
one seemed to realize that the unemployment 
from which we are now suffering is not merely 
an industrial disease, not merely a temporary 
disequilibrium between the supply of and 
demand for industrial products which can be 
adjusted by industry itself. We are suffering 
from something much graver and much deeper, 
a disease which has spread through the whole 
economic sytem, which has smitten not one nor 
even a few nations, but every nation without 
exception. This is not just another cyclical 
depression; it is a crisis in the world’s econ- 
omic evolution. It is not just an accident that 
unemployment is prevalent in every country 
simultaneously, but the fact is symptomatic of 
the character and the extent of the disease. It 
means that in its origin and nature it is not 
national but international. 

“The second impression I got was that, run- 
ning through all the speeches that have been 
delivered here was the feeling that, though 
great efforts were being made nationally— 
drastic efforts, laudable efforts, necessary efforts 
—yet none of them were going to succeed by 
themselves in bringing about recovery, because 
the scope of their application was of necessity 
too limited. It is true that this Conference 
by itself is not in a position to find or to apply 
the international remedies which have been 
discussed, but I cannot help feeling that the 
debates which have taken place here in this 
Conference, which, after all, represents those 
who are engaged in industry, those who live by 
industry, and those who have to think about 
the economic development of their own coun- 
tries, are a valuable contribution to creating 
that public opinion without which no remedy 
can be applied to the evils from which we are 
at present suffering.” 


The Right Hon. Arthur Henderson, Presi- 
dent of the Disarmament Conference, which 
was in session in Geneva at the time, delivered 
a brief address in the course of which he 
said :— 

“We are, as we have heard just now, under- 
going a very great trial, owing to the tremendous 


world slump through which all the great in- 
dustrial countries—in fact all the countries— 
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are passing at this stage; and I sometimes fear 
that a phrase that cropped up very much 
towards the end of the War and at the time 
of the setting up of the Versailles Treaty—the 
phrase ‘self-determination ’—-might be applied 
economically. In recent years we have had 
too much economic self-determination, and we 
have got to treat our economic problems from 
an international rather than from a narrow 
national standpoint. 

“Then there is a final reason why I am 
delighted to be here. Your Secretary General 
made a reference to the close association be- 
tween the work of this Conference and the work 
of the Conference over which I have the honour 
to preside, and with the interests of which I 
am daily very profoundly concerned. We have 
gathered together, as you know, the represent- 
atives of over 60 countries in connection with 
the great problem of disarmament, and I feel 
convinced that your Secretary General was 
right when he said that the more we succeed 
in the work we are attempting to do in connec- 
tion with the problem of disarmament, the 
more freedom will there be for the Inter- 
national Labour Organization to carry on the 
work that it is endeavouring to do, and to 
bring about the reforms, social and economic, 
that it concentrates upon from time to time. 


“May I say this before I resume my seat? 
There is a feeling that our Conference, that is, 
the Disarmament Conference, is going very 
slowly. I admit that it is going very slowly; 
but my experience of international conferences 
justifies me in saying you can go fast in an 
international conference, and you break. We 
do not want to break in connection with the 
Disarmament Conference; we want to bring 
about practical success. And the public through- 
out the world—and I have the best indication 
of that from my postbag every day—the public 
throughout the world is more behind the 
Disarmament Conference than has been the case 
with any Conference that I remember in a 
public life now extending for 40 years. And 
it would be well-nigh impossible for a confer- 
ence backed up by public opinion as the Disarm- 
ament Conference is to be other than a success. 
We may not achieve the 100 per cent success 
upon which we have set our hearts, for I have 
always regarded this Conference as a first 
stage, but I shall be bitterly disappointed if 
from this first stage we do not get a substantial 
contribution to the whole problem of disarm- 
ament, and especially if we do not make an 
emphatic decision with regard to those weapons 
that are particularly aggressive and have them 
finally prohibited by every nation throughout 
the world.” 


Full texts of the Draft Conventions, Re- 
commendations and Resolutions adopted by 
the Conference are as follows:— 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING THE AGE FOR ADMISSION OF CHILDREN 
TO NON-INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT. 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation of the League of Nations, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Sixteenth Session 
on 12 April 1932, and 
Having been convened at Geneva by certain 
proposals with regard to the age for admis- 


sion of children to employment in non- 
industrial occupations, which is the third item 
on the Agenda of the Session, and 
Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a draft international 
‘convention, 
adopts, this thirtieth day of April of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and thirty-two the 
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following Draft Convention for ratification by 
the Members of the International Labour Or- 
ganisation, in accordance with the provisions 
of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and 
of the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties 
of Peace: 


Article 1 


(1) This Convention shall apply to any em- 
ployment not dealt with in the following Con- 
ventions adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its first, Second and Third Ses- 
slons respectively: 

Convention fixing the minimum age for ad- 
mission of children to industrial employment 
(Washington, 1919); 

Convention fixing the minimum age for ad- 
mission of children to employment at sea 
(Genoa, 1920); 

Convention concerning the age for admis- 
sion of children to employment in agriculture 
(Geneva, 1921). 

The competent authority in each country shall, 
after consultation with the principal organiz- 
ations of employers and workers concerned, 
define the line of division which separates the 
employments covered by this Convention from 
those dealt with in the three aforesaid Con- 
ventions. 

(2) This Convention shall not apply to: 

(a) employment in sea-fishing; 

(b) work done in technical and professional 
schools, provided that such work is essentially 
of an educative character, is not intended for 
commercial profit, and is restricted, approved 
and supervised by public authority. 

(3) It shall be open to the competent author- 
ity in each country to exempt from the ap- 
plication of this Convention: 

(a) employment in establishments in which 
only members of the employer’s family are em- 
ployed. except employment which is harmful, 
prejudicial or dangerous within the meaning of 
Articles 3 and 5 of this Convention 

(6) domestie work in the family performed 
by members of that family. 


Article 2 


Children under fourteen years of age, or 
children over fourteen years who are still re- 
quired by national laws or regulations to attend 
primary school, shall not be employed in any 
employment to which this Convention applies 
except as hereinafter otherwise provided. 


Article 8 


(1) Children over twelve years of age may, 
cutside the hours fixed for school attendance, 
be employed on light work: 

(a) which is not harmful to their health or 
normal development; 

(b) which is not such as to prejudice their 
attendance at school or their capacity to benefit 
from the instruction there given; and 

(c) the duration of which does not exceed 
two hours per day on either school days or 
holidays, the total number of hours spent at 
school and on light work in no case to exceed 
seven per day. 

(2) Light work shall be prohibited: 

(a) on Sundays and legal public holidays; 

(6) during the night, that is to say, during 
a period of at least twelve consecutive hours 
eae the interval between 8 pm. and 

8 Ae 


(3) After the principal organizations of em- 
ployers and workers concerned have been con- 
sulted, national laws or regulations shall: 

(a) specify what forms of employment may 
be considered to be light work for the purpose 
of this Article; 

(6) prescribe the preliminary conditions to 
be complied with as safeguards before children 
may be employed in light work. 

(4) Subject to the provisions of sub-para- 


. graph (a) or paragraph (1) above. 


(a) national laws or regulations may deter- 
mine work to be allowed and the number of 
hours per day to be worked during the holiday 
time of children referred to in Article 2 who 
are over fourteen years of age; 

(6) in countries where no provision exists 
relating to compulsory school attendance, the 
time spent on light work shall not exceed four 
and a half hours per day. 


Article 4 


In the interests of art, science or education, 
national laws or regulations may, by permits 
granted in individual cases, allow exceptions to 
the provisions of Articles 2 and 3 of this Con- 
vention in order to enable children to appear 
in any public entertainment or as actors or 
supernumeraries in the making of cinemato- 
graphic films; 

Provided that: 

(a) no such exception shall be allowed in 
respect of employment which is dangerous within 
the meaning of Article 5, such as employment 
in circuses, variety shows or cabarets; 

(6) strict safeguards shall be prescribed for 
the health, physical development and morals of 
the children, for ensuring kind treatment of 
them, adequate rest, and the continuation of 
their education; 

(c) children to whom permits are granted in 
accordance with this Article shall not be em- 
ployed after midnight. 


Article 5 


A higher age or ages than those referred to 
in Article 2 of this Convention shall be fixed 
by national laws or regulations for admission 
of young persons and adolescents to any em- 
ployment which, by its nature, or ‘the cir- 
cumstances in which it is to be carried on, is 
dangerous to the life, health or morals of the 
persons employed in it. 


. Article 6 


A higher age or ages than those referred to 
in Article 2 of this Convention shall be fixed 
by national laws or regulations for admission 
of young persons and adolescents to employ- 
ment for purposes of itinerant trading in the 
streets or in places to which the public have 
access, to regular employment at stalls outside 
shops or to employment in itinerant occupa- 
tions in cases where the conditions of such em- 
ey aa require that a higher age should be 

xed, 


Article 7 


In order to ensure the due enforcement of 
the provisions of this Convention, national laws 
or regulations shall: 

(a) provide for an adequate system of public 
inspection and supervision; 

__ (0) provide suitable means for facilitating 
the . identification and supervision of persons 
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under a specified age engaged in the employ- 
ments and occupations covered by Article 6; 

(c) provide penalties for breaches of the laws 
or regulations by which effect is given to the 
provisions of this Convention. 


Article 8 


There shall be included in the annual reports 
to be submitted under Article 408 of the Treaty 
of Versailles and the corresponding Articles 
of the other Treaties of Peace full information 
concerning all laws and regulations by which 
effect is given to the provisions of this Conven- 
tion, including: 

(a) a list of the forms of employment which 
national laws or regulations specify to be light 
work for the purpose of Article 3; 

(b) a list of the forms of employment for 
which in accordance with Articles 5 and 6, 
national laws or regulations have fixed ages 
for admission higher than those laid down in 
Article 2; 

(ec) full information concerning the circum- 
stances in which exceptions to the provisions of 
Articles 2 and 3 are permitted in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 4. 


Article 9. 


The provisions of Articles 3, 4, 5 and 7 of 
this Convention shall not apply to India. 

But in India: 

(1) the employment of children under ten 
shall be prohibited 

(a) in shops, offices, hotels, restaurants and 
places for the sale of drink; 

(b) in places of public entertainment; 

(c) in street trading; — 

(d) in any other non-industrial employment 
to which the provisions of this paragraph may 
be extended by the competent authority. | 

Provided that in the interests of art, science 
‘or education, national laws or regulations may 
by permits granted in individual cases allow 
exceptions to the above provisions in order to 
enable children to appear on the stage, in 
cinematographic films and in other public en- 
tertainments. ; 

The minimum age prescribed under this 
‘Article shall. not be less than that laid down 
in national laws or regulations as the minimum 
age for the admission of children into factories 
not using power, and which are not subject to 
the provisions of the Indian Factories Act. 

(2) Persons under. fourteen years of age 
shall not be employed in any non-industrial 
employment which the competent authority, 
after consultation with the principal organ- 
izations of employers and workers, may declare 
to involve danger to life, health or morals. 

(3) National laws or regulations shall pro- 
vide for the due enforcement of the provisions 
of this Article and in particular shall provide 
penalties for breaches of the laws or regula- 
tions by which effect is given to the provisions 
of this Article. 

(4) The competent authority shall, after a 
period of five years from the date of passing of 
legislation. giving effect to the provisions of 
this Convention, review the whole position with 
a view to increasing the minimum ages 
prescribed in this Convention, such review to 
cover the whole of the provisions of this Article. 


Article 10. 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
under the conditions set forth in Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles and in the corre- 


sponding Parts of the other Treaties of Peace 
shall be communicated to the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 11 

This Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Secretariat. 

It shall come into force twelve months after 
the date on which the ratifications of two Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization 
have been registered with the Secretary-General. 

Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
force for any Member twelve months after the 
date on which its ratification has been regis- 
tered. 

Article 12 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered with the Secretariat, the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations shall go 
notify all the Members of the International 
Labour Organization. He shall likewise notify 
them of the registration of ratifications which 
may be communicated subsequently by other 
Members of the Organization. 


Article 13 

A Member which has ratified this Convention 
may denounce it after the expiration of ten 
years from the date on which the Convention 
first comes into force by an act communicated 
to the Secretary-General of the League of Na- 
tions for registration. Such denunciation shall 
not take effect until one year after the date on 
which it is registered with the Secretariat. 

Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another period 
of five years and, thereafter, may denounce 
this Convention at the expiration of each period 
of five years under the terms provided for in 
this Article. 

Article 14 


At the expiration of each period of ten years 
after the coming into force of this Convention, 
the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference 
a report on the working of this Convention and 
shall consider the desirability of placing on the 
Agenda of the Conference the question of its 
revision in whole or in part. 


Article 15 


Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or in 
part, the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve 
denunciation of this Convention without any 
requirement of delay, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of Article 13 above, if and when the 
new revising Convention shall have come into 
force. 

As from the date of the coming into force of 
the new revising Convention, the present Con- 
vention shall cease to be open to ratification by 
the Members. 

Nevertheless, this Convention shall remain in 
force in its actual form and content for those 
Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 16 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 
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RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING THE AGE FOR ADMISSION OF CHILDREN 
TO NON-INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT. 


The General Conference of the International 

Labour Organization of the League of Nations. 
Having been convened at Geneva by the 

Governing Body of the International Labour 

Office, and having met in its Sixteenth Ses- 

sion on 12th April, 1932, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the age of admission 
of children to employment in non-industrial 
occupations, which is the third item on the 

Agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 

shall take the form of a Recommendation, 

adopts, this thirtieth day of April of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and thirty-two, the 
following Recommendation, to be submitted to 
the Members of the International Labour Or- 
ganisation for consideration, with a view to 
effect being given to it by national legislation 
or otherwise, in accordance with the provisions 
of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and 
of the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties 
of Peace: 

The Conference, 

Having adopted a Draft Convention concern- 
ing the age for admission of children to non- 
industrial employment, with a view to complet- 
ing the international regulations laid down by 
these three Conventions adopted at previous 
Sessions concerning the age for admission of 
children to industrial employment, employment 
at sea and employment in agriculture; and 

Desiring to ensure as uniform application as 
possible of the new Draft Convention, which 
leaves certain details of application to national 
laws or regulations; 

Considers that, in spite of the variety of em- 
ployments covered by the Draft Convention and 
the need of making allowance for the adoption 
of practical methods of application varying with 
the climate, customs, national tradition and 
other conditions peculiar to individual countries, 
account should be taken of certain methods 
which have been found to give satisfactory 
results, and which may accordingly be a guide 
to the Members of the Organization, 

The Conference therefore recommends the 
Members to take the following rules and 
methods into consideration: 


I. Light work 


(1) In order that children may derive full 
benefit from their education and that their phy- 
sical, intellectual and moral development may 
be safeguarded, it is desirable that so long as 
they are required to attend school their em- 
ployment should be restricted to as great an 
extent as possible. 

(2) In determining the categories of em- 
ployment in light work to which children may 
be admitted outside the hours of school attend- 
ance, such occupations and employments as run- 
ning errands, distribution of newspapers, odd 
jobs in connection with the practice of sport or 
the playing of games, and picking and selling 
peers or fruits might be taken into consider- 
ation. 

(3) For the admission of children to employ- 
ment in light work the competent authorities 
should require the consent of parents or guard- 
ians, a medical certificate of physical fitness for 
the employment contemplated, and, where neces- 


sary, previous consultation with the school 
authorities. 

(4) The limitations on the hours of work per 
day of children employed in light work outside 
school hours should be adapted to the school 
time-table on the one hand, and to the age of 
the child on the other. Where instruction is 
given both in the morning and in the after- 
noon, the child should be ensured a sufficient 
rest before morning school, in the interval 
between morning and afternoon school, and im- 
mediately after the latter. 


II. Employment in Public Entertainments 


(5) Employment in any public entertainment, 
or as actors or supenumeraries in the making of 
cinematographic films, should in principle, be 
prohibited for children under twelve years of 
age, and exceptions to this rule should be kept 
within the narrowest limits and only allowed in 
so far as the interests of art, science or edu- 
cation may require. 

The permits to be granted by the competent 
authorities in individual cases should only be 
issued if the competent authorities are satisfied 
as to the nature and the particular type of the 
employment contemplated, if the parents’ or 
guardians’ consent has been obtained, and if the 
physical fitness of the child for the employ- 
ment has been established. In the case of 
cinematographic films, measures should be taken 
to insure that the children employed shall be 
under the supervision of a medical eye specialist. 
The child should also be assured of receiving: 
good treatment and of being able to continue 
his education. 

Each permit should specify the number of 
hours during which the child may be employed, 
with special regard to night work and work on 
Sundays and legal public holidays. It should be 
delivered for a particular entertainment, or for 
a limited period, and may be renewed. 


Lit, 


(6) The competent authorities should con- 
sult the principal organizations of employers 
and workers concerned before determining the 
employments which are dangerous to the life, 
health or morals of the persons employed, and 
before fixing the higher age or ages of admis- 
sion to be prescribed for such employments by 
national laws or regulations. 

Among employments of the kind referred to 
might be included, for example, certain em- 
ployments in public entertainments such as. 
acrobatic performances; in establishments for 
the cure of the sick such as employment in- 
volving danger of contagion or infection; and in 
establishments for the sale of alcoholic liquor 
such as serving customers. 

Different ages for particular employments. 
should be fixed in relation to their special 
dangers and in some cases the age required for 
girls might be higher than the age for boys. 


Dangerous Employments 


LV. Prohibition of Hmployment of Children by 
Certain Persons 


_ (7) With a view to safeguarding the moral 
interests of children persons who have been 
condemned for certain serious offences or who 
are notorious drunkards should be prohibited 
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from employing children other than their own, 
even if such children live in the same house- 
hold with these persons. 


V. Enforcement 


(8) In order to facilitate the enforcement 
of the provisions of the Draft Convention, it is 
desirable to institute a public system of regis- 
tration and of employment or identity books for 
children admitted to employment. 


These documents should contain, in particular, 
indications of the age of the child, the nature 
of his employment, the number of hours of work 
authorized, and the dates when the child 
began and finished his employment. 

In the case of street trading the wearing of 
special badges should be prescribed. 

In the case of children employed in public 
entertainments, supervising or inspecting officials 
should have the right of access to premises in 
which such entertainments are prepared or per- 
formed. 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING THE PROTECTION AGAINST ACCIDENTS 
OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN LOADING OR UNLOADING SHIPS. 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations. 
Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Sixteenth Session 
on April 12, 1932, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the partial revision 
of the Convention concerning the protection 
against accidents of workers employed in 
loading or unloading ships adopted by the 
Conference at its Twelfth Session, which is 
uh fourth item on the Agenda of the Session, 
an 
Considering that these proposals must take 
the form of a Draft International Convention. 
adopts this twenty-eighth day of April of the 
year one thousand nine hundred and thirty-two, 
the following Draft Convention for ratification 
by the Members of the International Labour 
Organization, in accordance with Part XIII of 
the Treaty of Versailles and of the correspond- 
ing Parts of the other Treaties of Peace: 


Article 1 


For the purpose of this Convention: 

(1) the term “processes” means and in- 
cludes all or any part of the work performed 
on shore or on board ship of loading or un- 
loading any ship whether engaged in maritime 
or inland navigation, excluding ships of war, 
in, on, or at any maritime or inland port, har- 
. bour, dock, wharf, quay or similar place at 
which such work is carried on; and 

(2) the term “worker” means any person 
employed in the processes. 


Article 2 


Any regular approach over a dock, wharf, 
quay or similar premises which workers have 
to use for going to or from a working place at 
which the processes are carried on and every 
such working place on the shore shall be main- 
tained with due regard to the safety of the 
workers using them. 


In particular. 

(1) every said working place on shore and 
any dangerous parts of any said approach 
thereto from the nearest highway shall be safely 
and efficiently lighted; 

(2) wharves and quays shall be kept suffi- 
ciently clear of goods to maintain a clear passage 
to the means of access referred to in Article 3; 

(3) where any space is left along the edge 
of any wharf or quay, it shall be at least 3 
feet (90 cm.) wide and clear of all obstruction 
other than fixed structures, plant and appli- 
ances in use; and 


(4) so far as is practicable having regard to 

the traffic and working, 

(a) all dangerous parts of the said approaches 
and working places (eg. dangerous 
breaks, corners and edges) shall be ade- 
quately fenced to a height of not less 
than 2 feet 6 inches (75 cm.) ; 

(b) dangerous footways over bridges, caissons 
and dock gates shall be fenced to a height 
of not less than'2 feet 6 inches (75 
em.) on each side, and the said fencing 
shall be continued at both ends to a suffh- 
cient distance which shall not be re- 
quired to exceed 5 yards (4 m. 50). 


(5) The measurement requirements of para- 
graph (4) of this Article shall be deemed to 
be complied with in respect of appliances in 
use at the date of the ratification of this Con- 
vention, if the actual measurements are not 
more than 10 per cent less than the measure- 
ments specified in the said paragraph (4). 


Article 8 


(1) When a ship is lying alongside a quay 
or some other vessel for the purpose of the 
processes, there shall be safe means of access 
for the use of the workers at such times as they 
have to pass to or from the ship, unless the 
conditions are such that they would not be 
exposed to undue risk if no special appliance 
were provided. 

(2) The said means of access shall be: 

(a) where reasonably practicable, the ship’s 

accommodation ladder, a gangway or a 
similar construction; 

(b) in other cases a ladder. 

(3) The appliances specified in paragraph 
(2) (a) of this Article shall be at least 22 
inches (55cm.) wide, properly secured to pre- 
vent their displacement, not inclined at too 
steep an angle, constructed of materials of 
good quality and in good condition, and securely 
fenced throughout to a clear height or not less 
than 2 feet 9 inches (82cm.) on both sides, or 
in the case of the ship’s accommodation ladder 
securely fenced to the same height on one 
side, provided that the other side is properly 
protected by the ship’s side. i 

Provided that any appliances as aforesaid 
in use at the date of the ratification of this 
Convention shall be allowed to remain in 


use: 

(a) until the fencing is renewed if they 
are fenced on both sides to a clear height 
of at least 2 feet 8 inches (80cm.); 

(b) for two years from the date of rati- 
fication if they are fenced on both 
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sides to a clear height of at least 2 
feet 6 inches (75cem.). 

(4) The ladders specified in paragraph (2) 
(b) of this Article shall be of adequate length 
and strength, and properly secured. 

(5) (a) Exceptions to the provisions of 
this Article may be allowed by the competent 
authorities when they are satisfied that the 
appliances specified in the Article are not 
required for the safety of the workers. 


(6) the provisions of this Article shall not 
apply to cargo stages or cargo gangways when 
exclusively used for the processes. 

(6) Workers shall not use, or be required 
to use, any other means of access than the means 
specified or allowed by this Article. 


Article 4 


When the workers have to proceed to or 
from a ship by water for the processes, appro- 
priate measures shall be prescribed to ensure 
their safe transport, including the conditions 
to be complied with by the vessels used for this 
purpose. 


Article 5 


(1) When the workers have to carry on the 
processes in a hold the depth of which from 
the level of the deck to the bottom of the hold 
exceeds 5 feet (1 m. 50), there shall be safe 
means of access from the deck to the hold for 
their use. 


(2) The said means of access shall ordin- 
arily be by ladder, which shall not be deemed 
to be safe unless it complies with the follow- 
ing conditions: 

(a) provides foothold of a depth, including 
any space behind the ladder, of not less 
than 43 inches (114 em.) for a width of 
not less than 10 inches (25 cm.) and a 
firm handhold; 
is not recessed under the deck more than 
‘is reasonably necessary to keep it clear 
of the hatchway; 

(c) is continued by and is in line with 
arrangements for secure handhold and 
foothold on the coamings (e.g. Cleats or 
or cups); 

(d) the said arrangements on the coamings 

provide foothold of a depth, including 

any space behind the said arrangements, 
of not less than 4% inches (114 em.) for 

a Seer of not less than 10 inches (25 

cm,); 

if separate ladders are provided between 

the lower decks, the said ladders are as 

far as practicable in line with the 
ladder from the top deck. 


Where, however, owing to the construction 
of the ship, the provision of a ladder would 
not be reasonably practicable, it shall be open 
to the competent authorities to allow other 
means of access, provided that they comply 
with the conditions laid down in this Article 
for ladders so far as they are applicable. 

In the case of ships existing at the date of the 
ratification of this Convention the measurement 
requirements of sub-paragraph (a) and (d) of 
this paragraph shall be deemed to be complied 
with until the ladders and arrangements are 
replaced, if the actual measurements are not 
more than 10 per cent less than the measure- 
ments specified in the said sub+paragraphs 
(a) and (d). 


(0) 


—— 
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(3) Sufficient free passage to the means of 
access shall be left at the coamings. 


(4) Shaft tunnels shall be equipped with 
adequate handhold and foothold on both sides. 


(5) When a ladder is to be used in the hold 
of a vessel which is not decked it shall be the 
duty of the contractor undertaking the pro- 
cesses to provide such ladder. It shall be 
equipped at the top with hooks or with other 
means for firmly securing it. 

(6) The workers shall not use, or be re- 
quired to use, other means of access than the 
means specified or allowed by this Article. 

(7) Ships existing at the date of ratification 
of this Convention shall be exempt from com- 
pliance with the measurements in paragraph 
(2) (a) and (d) and from the provisions of 
paragraph (4) of this Article for a period not 
exceeding four years from the date of rati- 
fication of this Convention. 


Article 6 


(1) While the workers are on a ship for the 
purpose of the processes, every hatchway of a 
cargo hold accessible to the workers which ex- 
ceeds 5 feet (1 m. 50) in depth from the level 
of the deck to the bottom of the hold, and 
which is not protected to a clear height of 2 
feet 6 inches (75 cm.) by the coamings, shall, 
when not in use for the passage of goods, coal 
or other material, either be securely fenced to 
a height of 3 feet (90 cm.) or be securely 
covered. National laws or regulations shall de- 
termine whether the requirements of this 
Article shall be enforced during meal times and 
other short interruptions of work. 


(2) Similar measures shall be taken when 
necessary to protect all other openings in a 
deck which might be dangerous to the workers. 


Article 7 


When the processes have to be carried on 
on a ship, the means of access thereto and all 
places on board at which the workers are em- 
ployed or to which they may be required to 
proceed in the course of their employment shall 
be efficiently lighted. 

The means of lighting shall be such as not 
to endanger the safety of the workers nor to 
interfere with the navigation of other vessels. 


Article 8 


In order to ensure the safety of the workers 
when engaged in removing or replacing hatch 
coverings and beams used for hatch coverings, 

(1) hatch coverings and beams used for hatch 
coverings shall be maintained in good con- 
dition; 

(2) hateh coverings shall be fitted with 
adequate handgrips, having regard to their size 
and weight, unless the construction of the hatch 
or the hatch coverings is of a character render- 
ing the provision of handgrips unnecessary; 

(3) beams used for hatch coverings shall 
have suitable gear for removing and replacing 
them of such a character as to render it un- 
necessary for workers to go upon them for the 
purpose of adjusting such gear; 

(4) all hatch coverings and fore and aft and 
thwartship beams shall, in so far as they are 
not interchangeable, be kept plainly marked to 
indicate the deck and hatch to which they 
belong and their position therein; } 
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(5) hatch coverings shall not be used in the 
construction of cargo stages or for any other 
purpose which may expose them to damage. 


Article 9 


Appropriate measures shall be prescribed to 
ensure that no hoisting machine, or gear, 
whether fixed or loose, used in connection there- 
with, is employed in the processes on shore or 
on board ship unless it is in a safe working 
condition. 

In particular, 

(1). before being taken into use, the said 
machines, fixed gear on board ship accessory 
thereto as defined by national laws or regula- 
tions, and chains and wire ropes used in con- 
nection therewith, shall be adequately examined 
and tested, and the safe working load thereof 
certified, in the manner prescribed and by a 
competent person acceptable to the national 
authorities; 

(2) after being taken into use, every hoisting 
machine, whether used on shore or on board 
ship, and all fixed gear on board ship accessory 
thereto as defined by national laws or regula- 
tions shall be thoroughly examined or inspected 
as follows: 

(a) to be thoroughly examined every four 
years and inspected every twelve months: 
derricks, goose necks, mast bands, derrick 
bands, eyebolts, spans and any other fixed 
gear the dismantling of which is specially 
difficult; 

(b) to be thoroughly examined every twelve 
months: all hoisting machines (eg. 
cranes, winches), blocks, shackles and all 
other accessory gear not included in (a). 

All loose gear (e.g. chains, wire ropes, rings, 
hooks) shall be inspected on each occasion be- 
fore use unless they have been inspected within 
the previous three months. : 

Chains shall not be shortened by tying knots 
in them and precautions shall be taken to pre- 
vent injury to them from sharp edges. : 

A thimble or loop splice made in any wire 
rope shall have at least three tucks with a whole 
strand of rope and two tucks with one half of 
the wires cut out of each strand provided that 
this requirement shall not operate to prevent 
the use of another form of splice which can be 
shown to be as efficient as the form hereby 
prescribed. : 

(3) Chains and such similar gear as is spe- 
cified by national laws or regulations (e.g. 
hooks, rings, shackles, swivels) shall, unless 
they have been subjected to such other suffi- 
cient treatment as may be prescribed by na- 
tional laws or regulations, be annealed as fol- 
lows under the supervision of a competent 
person acceptable to the national authorities: 

(a) Im the case of chains and the said gear 
earried on board ship: 

(i) half inch (123 cm.) and smaller chains or 
gear in general use once at least in every 
six months; 

(ii) all other chains or gear (including span 
chains excluding bridle chains attached 
to derricks or masts) in general use once 
at least in every twelve months; 

Provided that in the case of such gear used 
solely on cranes and other hoisting appliances 
worked by hand, twelve months shall be sub- 
stituted for six months in sub-paragraph (i) 
and two years for twelve months in sub-par- 
agraph (ii); 

Provided also that, if the competent author- 
ity is of opinion that owing to the size, design, 
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material or infrequency of use of any of the 
said gear the requirements of this paragraph 
as to annealing are not necessary for the pro- 
tection of the workers, it may, by certificate in 
writing (which it may at its discretion revoke) 
exempt such gear from the said requirements 
subject to such conditions as may be specified 
in the said certificate. 

(b) In the case of chains and the said gear 
not carried on board ship: 

Measures shall be prescribed to secure the 
annealing of the said chains and gear. 

(c) In the case of the said chains and gear 
whether carried on board ship or not, which 
have been ijlengthened, altered or repaired by 
welding, they shall thereupon be tested and re- 
examined. 

(4) Such duly authenticated records as will 
provide sufficient prima facie evidence of the 
safe condition of the machines and gear con- 
cerned shall be kept, on shore or on the ship 
as the case may be, specifying the safe working 
load and the dates and results of the tests and 
examinations referred to in paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of this Article and of the annealings 
eo other treatment referred to in paragraph 

Such records shall, on the application of any 
person authorized for the purpose, be produced 
by the person in charge thereof. 

(5) The safe working load shall be kept 
plainly marked on all cranes, derricks and chain 
slings and on any similar hoisting gear used on 
board ship as specified by national laws or 
regulations. The safe working load marked 
on chain slings shall either be in plain figures 
or letters upon the chains or upon a tablet or 
ring of durable material attached securely 
thereto. 

(6) All motors, cogwheels, chain and friction 
gearing, shafting, live electric conductors and 
steam pipes shall (unless it can be shown that 
by their position and construction they are 
equally safe to every worker employed as they 
would be if securely fenced) be securely fenced 
so far as is practicable without impeding the 
safe working of the ship. 

(7) Cranes and winches shall be provided 
with such means as will reduce to a minimum 
the risk of the accidental descent of a load 
while in process of being lifted or lowered. 

(8) Appropriate measures shall be taken to 
prevent exhaust steam from and, so far as prac- 
ticable, live steam to any crane or winch 
obscuring any part of the working place at 
which a worker is employed. 

(9) Appropriate measures shall be taken to 
prevent the foot of a derrick being accidentally 
lifted out of its socket or support. 


Article 10 


Only sufficiently competent and reliable per- 
sons shall be employed to operate lifting or 
transporting machinery whether driven by 
mechanical power or otherwise, or to signal 
to a driver of such machinery, or to attend to 
cargo, falls on winch ends or winch drums. 


Article 11 


(1) No load shall be left suspended from 
any hoisting machine unless there is a com- 
petent person actually in charge of the machine 
while the load is so left. 

(2) Appropriate measures shall be prescribed 
to provide for the employment of a signaller 
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where this is necessary for the safety of the 
workers. 

(3) Appropriate measures shall be prescribed 
with the object of preventing dangerous methods 
of working in the stacking, unstacking, stowing 
and unstowing of cargo, or handing in con- 
nection therewith. ' 

(4) Before work is begun at a hatch the 
beams thereof shall either be removed or be 
securely fastened to prevent their displace- 
ment. 

(5) Precautions shall be taken to facilitate 
the escape of the workers when employed in 
a hold or on ’tween decks in dealing with coal 
or other bulk cargo. 

(6) No stage shall be used in the processes 
unless it is substantially and firmly constructed, 
adequately supported and where necessary 
securely fastened. 

No truck shall be used for carrying cargo 
between ship and shore on a stage so steep as 
to be unsafe. 

Stages shall where necessary be treated with 
suitable material to prevent the workers slip- 
ping. 

(7) When the working space in a hold is 
confined to the square of the hatch, and ex- 
cept for the purpose of breaking out or making 
up slings, 

(a) hooks shall not be made fast in the 
bands or fastenings of bales of cotton, 
wool, cork, gunny-bags, or other similar 
goods; 

(6) can-hooks shall not be used for raising 
or lowering a barrel when, owing to the 
construction or condition of the barrel 
or of the hooks, their use is likely to be 
unsafe. 


(8) No gear of any description shall be 
loaded beyond the safe working load save in 
exceptional cases and then only in so far as 
bey be allowed by national laws or regula- 
ions. 

(9) In the case of shore cranes with varying 
capacity (eg. raising and lowering jib with 
load capacity varying according to the angle) 
an automatic indicator or a table showing the 
safe working loads at the corresponding in- 
elinations of the jib shall be provided on the 
crane. 


Article 12 


National laws or regulations shall prescribe 
such precautions as may be deemed necessary 
to ensure the proper protection of the workers, 
having regard to the circumstances of each case, 
when they have to deal with or work in 
proximity to goods which are in themselves 
dangerous to life or health by reason either 
of their inherent nature or of their condition 
at the time, or work where such goods have 
been stowed. 


Article 13 


At docks, wharves, quays and similar places 
which are in frequent use for the processes, 
such facilities as having regard to local cir- 
cumstances shall be prescribed by national laws 
or regulations shall be available for rapidly 
securing the rendering of first-aid and in serious 
cases of accident removal to the nearest place 
of treatment. Sufficient supplies of first-aid 
equipment shall be kept permanently on the 
premises in such a condition and in such posi- 
tions as to be fit and readily accessible for im- 
mediate use during working hours. The said 
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supplies shall be in charge of a responsible 
person or persons, who shall include one or 
more persons competent to render first-aid, and 
whose services shall also be readily available 
during working hours. 

At such docks, wharves, quays and similar 
places as aforesaid appropriate provision shall 
also be made for the rescue of immersed workers 
from drowning. 


Article 14. 


Any fencing, gangway, gear, ladder, life- 
saving means or appliance, light, mark, stage 
or other thing whatsoever required to be pro- 
vided under this Convention shall not be re- 
moved or interfered with by any person except 
when duly authorized or in case of necessity, 
and if removed shall be restored at the end 
of the period for which its removal was neces- 
sary. 

Article 15. 


It shall be open to each Member to grant 
exemptions from or exceptions to the pro- 
visions of this Convention in respect of any 
dock, wharf, quay or similar place at which 
the processes are only occasionally carried on 
or the traffic is small and confined to small 
ships, or in respect of certain special ships or 
special classes of ships or ships below a certain 
small tonnage, or in cases where as a result 
of climatic conditions it would be impracticable 
to require the provisions of this Convention to 
be carried out. 

The International Labour Office shall be kept 
informed of the provisions in virtue of which 
any exemptions and exceptions as aforesaid are 
allowed. 

Article 16. 


Except as herein otherwise provided, the 
provisions of this Convention which affect the 
construction or permanent equipment of the 
ship shall apply to ships the building of which 
is commenced after the date of ratification of 
the Convention, and to all other ships within 
four years after that date, provided that in 
the meantime the said provision shall be applied 
so far as reasonable and practicable to such 
other ships. 

Article 17. 


In order to ensure the due enforcement of 
any regulations prescribed for the protection 
of the workers against accidents, 

(1) The regulations shall clearly define the 
persons or bodies who are to be responsible for 
compliance with the respective regulations; 

(2) Provision shall be made for an efficient 
system of inspection and for penalties for 
breaches of the regulations; 

(3) Copies or summaries of the regulations 
shall be posted up in prominent positions at 
docks, wharves, quays and similar places which 
are in frequent use for the processes. 


Article 18. 


Each Member undertakes to enter into re- 
ciprocal arrangements on the basis of this 
Convention with the other Members which have 
ratified this Convention, including more particu- 
larly the mutual recognition of the arrange- 
ments made in their respective countries for 
testing, examining and annealing and of cer- 
tificates and records relating thereto; 

Provided that as regards the construction 
of ships and as regards plant used on ships and 
the records and other matters to be observed 
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on board under the terms of this Convention, 
each Member is satisfied that the arrangements 
adopted by the other Member secure a general 
standard of safety for the workers equally 
effective as the standard required under its 
own laws and regulations; 

Provided also that the Governments shall 
have due regard to the obligations of para- 
graph (11) of Article 405 of the Treaty of 
Versailles and of the corresponding Articles of 
the other Treaties of Peace. 


Article 19. 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
under the conditions set forth in Part XIII of 
the Treaty of Versailles and in the correspond- 
ing Parts of the other Treaties of Peace shall 
be communicated to the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 20. 


This Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Secretariat. 

It shall come into force twelve months after 
the date on which the ratifications of two 
Members of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion have been registered with the Secretary- 
General. 

Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
force for any Member twelve months after the 
date on which its ratification has been regist- 
ered. 

Article 21. 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered with the Secretariat, the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations shall 
so notify all the Members of the International 
Labour Organization. He shall likewise notify 
them of the registration of ratifications which 
may be communicated subsequently by other 
Members of the Organization. 


Article 22 


A Member which has ratified this Convention 
may denounce it after the expiration of ten 
years from the date on which the Convention 


first comes into force, by an act communicated 
to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations for registration. Such denunciation 
shall not take effect until one year after the 
date on which it is registered with the Secre- 
tariat. 

Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 


_ years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 


exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another period 
of five years and, thereafter, may denounce this 
Convention at the expiration of each period of 
De ecb under the terms provided for in this 
Article. 


Article 23 


At the expiration of each period of ten years 
after the coming into force of this Convention, 
the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference 
a report on the working of this Convention and 
shall consider the desirability of placing on 
the Agenda of the Conference the question of 
its revision in whole or in part. 


Article 24 


Should the Conference adopt a new Conven- 
tion revising this Convention in whole or in 
part, the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve de- 
nunciation of this Convention without any re- 
quirement of delay, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of Article 22 above, if and when the new 
revising Convention shall have come into force. 

As from the date of the coming into force 
of the new revising Convention, the present 
Convention shall cease to be open to ratifica- 
tion by the Members. 

Nevertheless, this Convention shall remain in 
force in its actual form and content for those 
Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 25 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR EXPEDITING RECIPROCITY AS PROVIDED FOR IN 


THE CONVENTION ADOPTED IN 1932 


AGAINST ACCIDENTS 


CONCERNING THE PROTECTION 


OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN LOADING OR 


UNLOADING SHIPS, SUBMITTED BY THE DRAFTING COMMITER. 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Sixteenth 
Session on 12 April, 1932, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the partial re- 
vision of the Convention, adopted in 1929, 
concerning the protection against acci- 
dents of workers employed in loading or 
unloading ships, which is the fourth item 
of the Agenda of the Session, and 

Having adopted a Draft Convention ‘revising 
the said Convention and having decided 
to supplement the revised Convention by 
a Recommendation, 

adopts this twenty-eighth day of April of the 
year one thousand nine hundred and thirty-two 
46046—7 


the following Recommendation to be submitted 
to the Members of the International Labour 
Organization for consideration with a view to 
effect being given to it by national legislation or 
otherwise, in accordance with the provisions of 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of 
the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties 
of Peace: 


The Conference, 


Seeing that the revised Convention concern- 
ing the protection against accidents of workers 
employed in loading or unloading ships con- 
tains an Article concerning reciprocity between 
Members which ratify the said Convention, 

Recommends that the following steps shall 
be taken to expedite the reciprocity provided 
for in the said Article: 
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(1) As soon as practicable after the adop- 
tion .of the revised Convention, arrangements 
shall be made by the Governments of the prin- 
cipal countries to confer with a view to secur- 
ing reasonable uniformity in the application 
of the Convention including more particularly 
the matters specially mentioned in the said 


Article, and the preparation of common forms 
of certificates for international use. 

(2) Reports shall be furnished annually to 
the International Labour Office as to steps 
taken in accordance with the: previous. para- 
graph. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING PROTECTION AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF WORKERS 
ENGAGED IN LOADING OR UNLOADING SHIPS 


The Conference, 


Having adopted the revised Convention con- 
cerning the protection against accidents of 
workers employed in loading or unloading ships, 
_which Convention contains an Article relating to 
reciprocity between Members who ratify the 
Convention; and 


Having adopted a Recommendation concerning 
the steps which should be taken to give effect’ to 
the said Article; 

Instructs the International Labour Office to 
review the position as regards reciprocity in 
1934 on the basis of the annual reports furnished 
in conformity with the above-mentioned Recom- 
mendation. 


QUESTIONNAIRE CONCERNING PROPOSED ABOLITION OF FEE-CHARGING 
EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


The following is the text of a questionnaire 
which was approved by the Conference for 
submission to the Member States of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization respecting the 
proposed abolition of fee-charging employment 
agencies:— 


Text of points adopted by the Committee 


(1) (a) Do you consider, it desirable that the 
Conference should adopt international regula- 
tions, in the form of a Draft Convention, on 
the abolition of fee-charging employment 
agencies? 

(b) Do you consider that certain of the follow- 
ing points should form the subject of a Recom- 
mendation? 


(2) Definition of fee-charging employment 
agencies: 
Should the definition include employment 


offices maintained by private institutions which, 
though not conducted on commercial lines, charge 
fees for their services? 

Should it be confined to employment agencies 
or persons carrying on placing business regularly 
or occasionally for gain? 

Should it exclude commercial employment 
agencies charging fees to employers only? 

If the proposed international regulations do 
not provide for the abolition of employment 
institutions which while charging fees for their 
services are not carried on for gain, should 
provision be made for the supervision of these 
institutions? 

What provision? Licence to carry on opera- 
tions? Supervision of operations? 

If the international regulations do not provide 
for the abolition of commercial employment 
agencies which only charge fees to employers, 
should provision be made for supervision of such 
agencies? 

What provision? Licence to carry on opera- 
tions? Supervision of operations? 

(3) Scope of application of the regulation: 

(a) Should the scope of the prohibition of 
finding employment for fee be delimited by 
drawing up a list of the occupations to be 
covered by the regulation? 


(b) Should the scope of prohibition be 
defined in general terms with certain excep- 
tions for specified occupations? 

Statement of exception. 

(c) Should the international regulations, 
while maintaining the general principle of the 
suppression of fee-charging agencies, contain a 
list of these exceptions, or should they be left 
to the States to decide? 

(d) Should the prohibition apply to private 
agencies carrying on recruiting and placing 
operations internationally? 

If this prohibition is not provided for, should 
special measures of supervision be laid down in 
respect of the agencies in question? 


(4) What measures do you propose for the 
adjustment of public employment services to 
meet the reauirements of the occupations to be 
chiefly affected by the abolition of fee-charging 
employment agencies? 


(5) Time limit for the abolition of fee-charg- 
ing employment agencies: 

(a) Should abolition become effective imme- 
diately upon ratification? 

(b) If not, what period of time do you con- 
sider should be allowed before abolition becomes 
effective. 


(6) Measures for the period of transition 
preceding effective abolition: 


(a) Should Governments be asked, by a 
clause to be inserted in the regulations, not to 
grant during the period of transition: 


(1) either licences for the establishment of 
new fee-charging employment agencies; 

(2) or permission for the transfer of existing 
fee-charging employment agencies. 


(b) Should it be specified that measures shall 
be taken to control and supervise during that. 
period the activities of fee-charging employment 
agencies and all forms of paid placing; 

(c) Should the control and supervision be 
exercised in co-operation with public employ- 
ment. offices? 

(7) Should the international regulations 
provide that States should include penalties in 
their national legislation? 
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INVALIDITY, OLD-AGE AND WIDOWS’ AND ORPHANS’ INSURANCE 


The following is the text of a questionnaire 
which was approved by the Conference for 
submission to the Member States of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization respecting the 
question of invalidity, old-age and widows’ 
and orphans’ insurance :— 


I. Scorn 


(1) Principle of compulsory insurance for every 
person whose normal occupation is. employ- 
ment. - 

Application of the principle in particular 
to: manual and non-manual workers, including 
apprentices, employed by industrial, com- 
mercial, transport, mining, agricultural, and 
forestry undertakings, and in the liberal pro- 
fessions, as well as outworkers and domestic 
servants, ; 


(2) Possible exceptions, in particular in the 
case of: 


(a) employed persons whose remuneration 
exceeds a prescribed limit; © .:.., 

(bd) temporary workers whose total employ- 
ment is, by its nature, of short duration; 

(¢) young workers under a prescribed age; 


(d) workers too old to enter insurance when 
they become employed persons; 


(e) members of the employer’s family who 
are not bound by a contract of service. 
(3) Extension of compulsory insurance to per- 
sons working on their own account. 
(4) Satuation of persons formerly compulsorily 
insured, 


II. OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


Pensionable Age 


(1) Either uniform age for all insured persons 
or age varying with: 
sex, occupation, or 
length of the contribution period. 


Qualifying period 

(2) Principle of the qualifying period. 

(3) Maximum length of the qualifying period. 

(4) Relation between the qualifying and periods 
of sickness and involuntary unemployment, 
and other periods assimilated to periods of 
insurance. 


Computation of Old-Age Pensions 


(5) Pension fixed at a flat rate for all insured 
persons, or pension varying with wages and 
the number and rate of contributions. 

(6) Effect of periods of sickness - (including 
incapacity due to childbirth and temporary 
disablement due to an industrial accident or 
to any other cause) and of involuntary un- 
employment on the rate of pension. 

(7) Guarantee of a minimum rate of old-age 
pension. Conditions to be fulfilled in order 
to qualify for the guaranteed minimum. 

8) Bonuses in respect of family responsibili- 
ies: 

(a) Principle of bonuses in respect of family 
responsibilities. 
(b) Categories of dependants: 
children of pensioner up to a_ prescribed 
age; 
wife of pensioner as from a_ prescribed 
age. ; 
46046—72 


(1) Conceptions of 


(ec) Computation of bonuses: 
flat-rate bonuses, or bonuses varying with 
the rate of pension. 
(9) Supplement where the pensioner needs the 
constant help of another person. 


III. INVALIDITY PENSIONS 


Definition of Invalidity 
invalidity; general  in- 
capacity for work, or occupational incapacity. 
(2) Degree of invalidity entitling to pension: 
(a) total incapacity, or partial incapacity; 
(6) determination of the degree of incapacity 
entitling to pension. 


Qualifying Period 
(3). Principle of the qualifying period. 
(4) Maximum length of the qualifying period. 
(5) Relation between the qualifying period 
‘and periods of sickness and involuntary 
unemployment, and other periods assimilated 
to periods of insurance. 


Computation of invalidity Pensions 


(6) Pension fixed at a flat rate for all in- 
sured persons, or pension varying with wages 
and the number and rate of contributions. 

(7) Effect of periods of sickness (including in- 
capacity due to childbirth and temporary 
disablement due to an industrial accident or 
to any other cause) and of involuntary un- 
employment on the rate of pension. 

(8) Guarantee of a minimum rate of invalidity 
pension. 

(9) Supplement where the invalid needs the 
constant help of another person. 

(10) Bonuses in respect of family responsibili- 
ties. 

ORPHANS AND 


IV. PENSIONS FOR Wupows, 


OTHER SURVIVORS 


Conditions of award to be fulfilled by the 
Insured: 


Qualifying Period 
(1) Principle of the qualifying period. 
(2) Maximum length of the qualifying period. 
(3) Relation between the qualifying period and 
periods of sickness and involuntary unem- 
ployment, and other periods assimilated to 
periods of insurance. 


Categories of Survivors entitled to Pensions 
(4) Pension to widow of the insured person. 
Conditions as to date and duration of 
marriage, invalidity, age and family respon- 
sibilities. 

(5) Pension to invalid widower who had 
been maintained by his insured wife. 

(6) Pension to children of the insured person 
up to a prescribed age or, in case of in- 
validity, irrespective of age. Prolongation of 
pension in respect of the continuation of 
studies beyond the prescribed age. 


Computation of Survivors’ Pensions 

(7) Pension fixed at a flat rate, or pension 
varying with the wages of the insured person 
and with the number and rate of contribu- 
tions paid in respect to him. 

(8) Effect of periods of sickness (including 
incapacity due to childbirth and temporary 
disablement due to an industrial accident 
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or to any other cause) and of involuntary 
unemployment on the rate of pension. 

(9) Distribution among the survivors of an 
inclusive pension, computed without regard 
to the number of survivors. Award to each 
survivor of a pension at a rate which is uni- 
form for all survivors belonging to the same 
category, subject to a legal maximum limiting 
the total rate of the pensions paid in respect 
of one insured person. 

(10) Guarantee of a minimum rate of sur- 
vivor’s pension. 

(11) The award of funeral benefit (lump sum 
at death) to survivors: 

(a) in addition to pensions; or \ 
(b) on behalf of persons who have not ac- 
quired the right to pensions. 


V. BENEFITS IN KIND 


(1) Action of invalidity, old-age and widows’ 
and orphans’ insurance on behalf of the 
health of insured persons. Obligatory or 
optional character of such action. 

(2) Direct action: he Gy 
(a) curative benefits to diminish or postpone 

invalidity; "sey a 
(b) preventive benefits in individual cases. 

(3) Indirect action: 

(a) participation 
social diseases; A Gy: 
(b) development of medical equipment. 


in the campaign against 


VI. FORFEITURE, SUSPENSION AND LAPSE OF 
BENEFIT RIGHTS. 


(1) Fraud at the expense of the insurance 
institution. Commission of a crime or wilful 
misconduct. ani 

(2) Regulation of coincident rights arising 
either on the happening of several events in- 
sured against under one scheme of social 
insurance, or on the happening of one event 
insured against under several schemes. 

(3) Maintenance of the beneficiary at public 
expense. i ' 

(4) Disappearance of the condition in respect 
of which the pension was awarded: recovery 
from invalidity or remarriage of a widow. 


VII. FINANCIAL RESOURCES. 


(1) Principle of contributions from 
persons. é eee 

(2) Principle of contributions from employers 
in general, and in particular for home work- 
ers, apprentices and workers remunerated in 
kind instead of in cash. ; 

(3) Principle of subsidies from public author- 
.ities in general, and in particular the pay- 
ment of contributions of workers for periods 
of military service performed in accordance 
with general compulsory military service 
laws. 

(4) Relation between the insured person’s and 
the employer’s contributions. via! 
(5) Methods of subsidy by public authorities. 
(6) Payment by the employer of the employers’ 
contribution in respect of employed persons 

not liable to insurance. 


insured 


VIII. ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


(1) Administration of compulsory insurance by 
institutions not carried on with a view of 
profit: 

(a) institutions founded by the public au- 
thorities; 


(b) conditions of approval of institutions 
founded on the initiative of the parties 
concerned or their organizations: e.g. 
minimum membership; accumulation of 
contribution and contingency reserves; affi- 
liation to a reinsurance institution. 

(2) Principle of self-government of insurance 

institutions: 

(a) self-government in financial matters: 
separation of the funds of insurance insti- 
tutions from public funds; 

(6) self-government in administrative mat- 
ters: participation of representatives of 
the parties concerned in the management 
of insurance institutions. 

(3) Financial and administrative supervision 
by the public authorities over management 
as undertaken by the representatives of the 
parties concerned. 


IX. SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES. 


(1) Right of appeal to be secured to the in- 
sured person and his survivors, and also to 
the employer, in case of dispute concerning: 
(a) liability to insurance; 

(6) the rate of contribution; 

(c) right to benefit; 

(d) participation in the management of in- 
surance institutions. 

(2) Desirability of referring the settlement of 
disputes in the cases enumerated in the pre- 
ceding point, to special tribunals on which 
insured persons and their employers are re- 
presented. 


X. POSITION OF FOREIGNERS. 


(1) Principle of equality of treatment for na- 
tional and foreign workers. 

(2) Extension of the principle of equality of 
treatment to: 

(a) all foreigners; 

(b) nationals of those States only which have 
ratified a general international Conven- 
tion. 

(3) Application of the principle of equality 
of treatment to: 

(a) admission to compulsory insurance; 

(b) provisions relating to contributions and 
to benefits; 

(c) participation in the management of in- 
surance institutions, 


XI. RIGHT TO PENSION AND RESIDENCE ABROAD. 


(1) Principle of the retention of the right to 
pension without condition of residence. 

(2) Restriction of the application of this 
principle to nationals of States which have 
ratified an international Convention provid- 
ing for the waiver of the condition of resj- 

ence, 


XII. MAINTENANCE OF MIGRANTS’ PENSION 
RIGHTS IN COURSE OF ACQUISITION. 


(1) Principle of the maintenance of the pen- 
sion rights of insured persons who pass from 
one country to another. 

(2) Application of the principle of the main- 
tenance of pensions rights to: 

(a) all insured persons, irrespective of 
nationality; 

(6) insured persons who are nationals of 
States which have ratified an international 
Convention providing for the acceptance of 
the principle of the maintenance of pension 
rights. 
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(3) Choice of the methods of maintaining pen- 
sion rights to be recognised in the inter- 
national regulations: 

(a) transfer of contributions; 

(b) maintenance of rights in each country 
and distribution of the pension lability 
between the respective insurance institu- 
tions; 

(c) transfer of . the 
acquired rights. 


capital representing 


(4) Transfer of contributions: 


(a) place of transfer: 
insurance institution of the country of 
_ which the insured person is a national; 
insurance institution of the country where 
the insured person first became liable to 
insurance; 
(b) intervals. or date of transfer: 
periodical transfer (e.g. yearly) ; 
transfer at date when insured person leaves 
a country; 
(ec) method of calculating pensions rights: 
principles by which pensions rights are to 
be calculated by the insurance institution 
which has received the transferred con- 
tributions. 


(5) Maintenance of rights in each country: 


(a) qualifying period and maintenance of 
continuity of insurance: 
addition of the periods of insurance (and 
assimilated periods) completed in dif- 
ferent countries to calculate qualifying 
period and maintain continuity of in- 
surance; 
(6) caleulation of pensions liability of res- 
pective insurance institutions: 
the fixed components of the pensions under 
each legislation are reduced pro rata 
temporis; 
the components of pensions which vary with 
the number and rate of contributions are 
paid by the insurance institution of each 
country in accordance with national legis- 
lation; 
(c) protective clause: 
provisions guaranteeing to the insured per- 
son a total pension at least equal to that 
which he would obtain under the legisla- 
tion of a single country on the ground 
only of the period of insurance com- 
pleted in that country. 


(6) Transfer of capital representing acquired 
rights: 
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(a) method of calculating the capital repre- 
senting the rights acquired by the insured 
person on leaving the insurance institution: 
rules for the determination of the capital. 

representing the rights acquired at the 
time when an insured person leaves an 
insurance institution, 

(b) date of transfer of capital: 
transfer when the insured person migrates 

to another country; 
transfer when the event insured against 
happens; 

(c) method of calculating pension: 
calculation of ‘pension payable by the 

insurance institution which has received, 
capital transferred. 


(7) Miscellaneous questions connected with the 
maintenance of pension rights in case of 
invalidity: 
(a) determination of right to pension and 
calculation of pension, when the defiinitions 
of invalidity in the national laws concerned 
are different; 
(b) imposition, for the purpose of the main- 
tenance of the right to a pension of several 
conditions relating to the supply of informa- 
tion to, and to the exercise of supervision 
by, the insurance institution of the country 
which the insured person has left, as for 
example: 
obligation for the sickness insurance institu- 
tion of the country which the insured 
person has entered to notify the inva- 
lidity insurance institution of the country 
which he has left in case of prolonged 
illness which may be expected to result 
in a claim for pension; 

obligation for the insured person to submit 
to periodical or preventive examinations 
by a medical practitioner accredited to 
the diplomatic or consular authorities of 
the country which he has left; 

obligation for the sickness insurance institu- 
tion and the insured person to carry out 
all instructions of a preventive nature 
given by the said medical practitioner. 


(8) Transfer arrangements: 

(a) Determination of the sums to be trans- 
ferred in the currency of each debtor 
State; 

(b) Method of determining the rate of ex- 
change to be adopted in effecting transfers; 

(ec) Organizations to be utilized for the pur- 
pose of effective transfers: postal service, 
saving banks, ete. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING SAFEGUARDING THE INTERESTS OF DISTANT 
COUNTRIES IN THE WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGAN- 


IZATION. 


“Whereas the International Labour Organiza- 
tion should, in harmony with the spirit of 
universality embodied in Part XIII of the 
Peace Treaty, respect and safeguard the in- 
terests of the Member States situated at long 
distances; 

“Whereas in recent years criticisms have 
been raised at the sessions of the International 
Labour Conference and on other occasions to 
the effect that the International Labour Organ- 
ization has tended to lay undue emphasis on 
the European countries and has failed to pay 
proper attention to the interests of non- 
European countries; 


“Whereas any ground for such criticisms or 
allegations as above should be removed speedily 
with a view to ensuring the maintenance of 
loyal collaboration of all the Member States 
far and near; and 

“Whereas Article 401 of the Peace Treaty 
imposes specifically the obligation on the 
Director of the International Labour Office to 
transmit the Agenda so as to reach the Members 
four months before the meeting of the Con- 
ference in order to enable the distant countries 
to make adequate preparation and thus to con- 
tribute to the success of the work of the Con- 
ference; 
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“The Sixteenth Session of the International 


Labour Conference draws the attention of the ~ 


Governing Body to the necessity of a scrupulous 
respect for the interests of distant countries in 
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the conduct of its functions and to the need 
particularly of securing a strict observance of 
the provisions of Article 401 of the Peace 
Treaty in fixing the Agenda of the International 
Labour Conference.” 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING FORTY-HOUR WEEKLY WORK PERIOD 


“In view of the continuance of the present 
depression with the sufferings it involves, it 
must be affirmed that palliatives are insufficient 
and that, if the suffering caused by the economic 
depression and by unemployment is to be mi- 
tigated, the causes of the depression must be 
directly attacked. 

“In view of its prolongation unemployment 
must no longer be regarded merely as an effect 
of the depression; it has become one of the 
causes which aggravate it. 

“The disequilibrium between disproportion- 
ately increased production and a capacity for 
consumption which was insufficient even at the 
beginning of the depression and which to-day 
is still further diminished condemns any policy 
of wage reduction which experience shows is in 
contradiction with economic requirements, in 
addition to being unjust. 


“The principal means of restoring the equili- 
brium which has been upset. must be sought in 
the reduction of hours of work. The increase 
in individual output renders this measure in- 
dispensable and urgent. By this means produc- 
tion can be adjusted to the level of a tempor- 
arily limited capacity of consumption, available 
work can be permanently distributed over a 
larger number of persons, and the unemployed 
can be reinstated in their positions in the 
economic system. Further, by this means the 
wage earners will secure a legitimate share in 
the benefits of technical progress. 

“The Conference accordingly invites the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour Office 
to investigate the question of the legal institu- 
tion of the forty-hour week in all industrial 
countries, with a view to the early adoption of 
international regulations on the subject.” 


tie RESOLUTION CONCERNING UNEMPLOYMENT 


“Whereas, as is shown by the Report of the 
Director to the Sixteenth Session of the Con- 
ference, the general economic crisis from which 
the world is suffering has continued to grow in 
severity during the last three years, and is at 
present the cause of the unemployment of at 
least 25 million workers; 


“Whereas the increasing falling-off in indus- 
trial activity, if it continues, must eventually 
enhance still more the suffering and privation 
which afflict the unemployed and also threaten 
the workers in employment; 


“Whereas the situation is such that more 
than ever the peace and harmony of the world 
are imperilled; 

“Whereas the International Labour Organi- 
zation was founded in order to remove this 
menace by the establishment of social justice; 

“Whereas social justice requires order and 
equilibrium in the economic system, and. this 


can only be secured as the result of the efforts - 


of all nations and international institutions; 


“Whereas the economic and financial bodies 
of the League of Nations have, through the 
work of their experts, succeeded in reaching 
solutions which have been sufficiently worked 
out and only await decisions; 


“The. International Labour Conference 
solemnly calls upon the Council of the League 
of, Nations and all the Nations themselves to 
unite in endeavours to find the road to gen- 
eral prosperity by means of international deci- 
sions, and ae 


“With this object in view requests: 


“(1) That a meeting of plenipotentiary dele- 
gates should be immediately convened with. in- 
structions to draw up a list of big interna- 
tional works for economic equipment, to make 
the necessary financial arrangements for them, 
and to have them put in hand without delay; 


“(2) That, at the forthcoming Conference at 
which the problem of reparations and other in- 
ternational political debts is to be again dealt 
with, the League of Nations should intervene, 
in virtue of the authority conferred on it by 
Article 24, paragraph 1, of the Covenant, and 
impress upon the parties immediately concerned 
the urgency of a final settlement and the neces- 
sity of ensuring. that this settlement is in 
harmony with the general interests of world 


economy ; 


“(3) That in connection with that Confer- 
ence a meeting of plenipotentiaries of all States 
should be convened to settle the general prob- 
lems of currency and credit and to institute an 
international monetary system possessing the 
necessary qualities of stability; and 

“(4) That an international Conference on 
production and international trade should be 
convened, comprising plenipotentiaries with in- 
structions to draw up, with the help of dele- 
gates from the most. representative organiza- 
tions of employers and workers in each country, 
draft conventions to be immediately submitted 
for ratification by the States, with a view to a 
resumption of economic activity, on the basis 
of broad concerted plans taking into considera- 
tion the gradual and systematic increase in the 
consumption of the masses and the regular ex- 
tension of international trade. 

“The Conference also requests that whereas 
among the public works proposed, public health 
works have the advantage of increasing the wel- | 
fare of populations and raising their standard 
of living, the Governing Body should. instruct 
the International Labour .Office to request the 
Governments concerned to place upon: their pro- 
gram of public works intended to diminish un- 
employment, public health works and, in par- 
ticular, hydraulic works, water-supply, aboli- 
tion of unhealthy conditions, construction of 
workers’ dwellings and electrification of rural 
districts.” 
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RESOLUTION CONCERNING METHODS AND CONDITIONS OF RECRUITING 
LABOUR AND THE TERMS OF LABOUR CONTRACTS 


“The Sixteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference, 

“Having regard to the progress recently ac- 
complished in certain territories, and particu- 
larly in the Netherlands East Indies, towards 
the abolition of long-term labour contracts, 
breaches of the terms of which involve crim- 
inal penalties; and 

“Having regard to the desirability of secur- 
ing the general application of this reform, and 
thus taking a further step in the direction of 
creating more humane conditions of labour for 
the classes of workers concerned; 

“ Re-affirms the Resolution by which the 
Twelfth Session of the Conference expressed the 
opinion ‘that even the suppression of forced 


labour will not abolish all forms of compulsion 
to labour of which workers can complain, and 
particularly in connection with long-term con- 
tracts, and instructed the International Labour 
Office ‘to undertake all necessary studies on 
all the other cases of compulsion to labour with 
a view to the question of their complete aboli- 
tion being placed on the Agenda of one of the 
next Sessions of the International Labour Con- 
ference with the shortest possible delay’; and 

“Requests the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to consider the possibil- 
ity of placing on the agenda of a very early 
Session of the Conference the questions of the 
methods and conditions of recruiting labour and 
of the terms of labour contracts.” 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING SYSTEMS OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
IN AGRICULTURE 


“At its Eleventh Session the International 
Labour Conference requested the International 
Labour Office to increase its information on 
existing systems of collective bargaining in 
agriculture, to form the basis of a discussion 
at an early Session of the Conference, and with 
a view to the rapid acceleration in as many 
countries as possible of this means of improv- 
ing the conditions of agricultural labour. 

“A draft report on this matter was accord- 
ingly communicated to the present Session of 
the Conference by the International Labour 
Office, but it was not distributed in time to 
allow of a formal discussion for the purposes 
mentioned above. 

“The Conference re-emphasises the value of 
collective agreements for improving the condi- 
tions of agricultural labour. At the same time 
the Conference recalls the importance to be 
attributed to the rights of association and com- 


bination of agricultural workers as a condition 
for the development of collective agreements in 
agriculture. 

“As the report on the application of the 

Convention adopted by the Third Session of the 
Conference concerning the rights of association 
and combination of agricultural workers is due, 
in accordance with Article 8 of this Convention, 
to be laid before the Session of the Conference 
to be held next year, the Conference considers 
it desirable that the examination of the report 
on collective agreements in agriculture should 
take place at that same Session. 
-“The Conference accordingly invites the 
Governing Body to instruct the International 
Labour Office to submit to next year’s Session 
of the Conference the final report on this ques-. 
tion, account being taken of the observations 
which may be made by the organizations con- 
cerned.” 


-RESOLUTION CONCERNING WORKERS’ HOUSING 


“Whereas it is urgent, in the interest of 
the physical and moral welfare of the workers 
and with a view to ensuring orderly social pro- 
gress, that the workers should be provided with 
adequate housing accommodation; 

“Whereas the question of workers’ housing 
is of direct concern to the workers of all coun- 
tries, whether European or extra-Huropean; 
and 

“Whereas the International Labour Office 
has made considerable investigations on this 


subject in pursuance of resolutions of the 1922 
and 1928 Sessions of the Conference, so that 
it already posseses the preliminary information 
necessary for forming a basis for an interna- 
tional discussion of the problem; 

“The Sixteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference requests the Governing 
Body to consider the possibility of placing the 
question of workers’ housing as an item on the 
Agenda of an early Session of the Conference.” 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING SILICOSIS 


“Whereas a resolution was adopted at the 
Session of the Conference by which the Gov- 
erning Body was invited to place on the Agenda 
of an early Session of the International Labour 
Conference—and, if possible, of the 1932 Ses- 
sion—-the inclusion of silicosis in the list of 
occupational diseases contained in the Conven- 
tion concerning workmen’s compensation for 
occupational diseases adopted in 1925; 

“Whereas the Governing Body, when dis- 
cussing this resolution at its session in Octo- 
ber, 1931, considered it inexpedient to give 
effect to this invitation: 


“ Whereas silicosis is recognized as an occu- 
pational disease conferring a right to compen- 
sation in the following countries: Argentina, 
Australia (New South Wales, Queensland, Tas- 
mania, Western Australia, Northern Territory 
of Australia), Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Can- 
ada (Alberta, Quebec, Ontario), Germany, 
Great Britain, Mexico, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Sweden, U.S.S.R.—and the study of this 
disease is in general so advanced that it seems 
entitled to be recognized internationally as an 
occupational disease; 
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“In view of the repeated demands of inter- 
national trade union organizations comprising 
the workers interested in the question, viz., the 
International Stoneworkers’ Federation, the 
Miners’ International Federation, the Interna- 
tional Federation of Pottery Workers, and the 
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International Federation of General Factory 
Workers; 

“The Conference again urgently invites the 
Governing Body to consider the possibility of 
placing the question on the Agenda of an early 
Session of the Conference.” 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AT THE INTER- 


NATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE OF COLONIES 


TERRITORIES. 


“Whereas the International Labour Confer- 
ence has already affirmed by resolutions adopted 
at its Tenth, Twelfth and Fifteenth Sessions the 
desirability of securing direct representation at 
the Conference of colonies and mandated terri- 
tories; 

“Whereas it has not hitherto appeared pos- 
sible to devise means of giving any reasonable 
measure of satisfaction to this demand; and 

“Whereas the Conference is increasingly con- 
vinced that it is desirable, when a question is 
placed on the Agenda of the International La- 
bour Conference which affects the administra- 
tions, employers and workers of territories not 
directly represented in the General Conference 
such as mandated territories and colonies, or the 
employers and workers of Members in whose 


AND MANDATED 


territories the ruling race is different from the 
race to which the majority of the working popu- 
lation belongs, that the representatives of such 
administrations, employers and workers should 
have the opportunity of expressing their views 
on the question on the Agenda; 

“The Sixteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference requests the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office to consider, 
where necessary, and subject to the financial 
possibilities, the possibility of convening, be- 
fore the first discussion of such a question by 
the General Conference, a preparatory advis- 
ory conference at which the said administrations, 
employers and workers would be as widely repre- 
sented as possible.” 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE EFFECT OF OPIUM-SMOKING ON WORKERS 


“Whereas the report submitted to the Council 
of the League of Nations by the Commission of 
Enquiry into the control of opium-smoking in the 
Far East contains evidence that the opium-smok- 
ing habit is widespread among immigrant Chinese 
workers and exists to some extent among work- 
ers of other races, that the habit has harmful 
effects on the health, welfare and earning power 
of such workers, and that in some cases the habit 
may have repercussions on the conditions of their 
recruitment and employment; and 

“Whereas it is desirable to secure as full in- 
formation as possible regarding the effects of 
opium-smoking on the conditions of the workers 
concerned, with a view to the consideration of 


measures for the suppression of such abuses as 
may be found to exist; 

“The Sixteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference requests the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office to consider 
the question of instructing the Office to under- 
take a documentary investigation, with the as- 
sistance of the competent bodies of the League 
of Nations and of the Governments of the Mem- 
bers concerned, into the extent of opium-smok- 
ing among workers, and the effects of opium- 
smoking on the conditions of recruitment, .en- 
gagement and employment and on the efficiency. 
welfare. sickness and death rates of such work- 
ers, and to report to the next Session of the 
Conference.” 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING A “GOLD TRUCE” TO PREVENT FURTHER 
AGGRAVATION OF THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


“Whereas effective measures for combating 
the present crisis involve examination, nego- 
tiations and decisions which may occupy some 
considerable time; 

“Having noted a proposal concerning the ‘gold 
truce’ which, in the opinion of its authors, 
might be calculated to create a _ transitional 
period making it possible to stop the further ag- 
gravation of the economic situation, especially 
in the debtor countries; 


“Whereas such a period would make possible 
the examination, negotiations and everything 
which appears necessary for action to remedy 
the present crisis; 

“To this end the Conference requests the 
League of Nations to place before its competent 
bodies as early as possible the proposal for a 
‘gold truce.’ ” 
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Annual Report of the Director of the International Labour Organization 
(League of Nations) 


Each year the Director of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office presents to the Con- 
ference an annual report designed to focus 
the attention of the delegates on problems 
of prime importance which appear to call for 
serious consideration by the Organization. 
Accordingly the annual report which was pre- 
sented by the Director, Mr. Albert Thomas, 
to the 16th Conference last month deals 
primarily with the problems that have been 
created, for the Organization itself as well 
as for the States members, by the continued 
economic depression. Next, the report dis- 
cusses the action of the Organization in the 
matter of unemployment, an endeavour being 
made to show what advance has been made, 
under the auspices of the Geneva Office in 
regard to unemployment insurance, the redis- 


tribution or “rationing” of work, placing in. 


employment, directed migration, and above 
all, the stimulation by governments of public 
works, both on a national and on an inter- 
national scale. Finally, the Director deals 
with the problem of economic reorganization 
and the restoration of a balance between pro- 
duction and consumption by the development, 
through international co-operation, of a sys- 
tem of economic planning. 


Difficulties of the Office in 1931 


“The economic depression,” it is stated, “has 
been the main hindrance to any fresh de- 
velopment of international labour legislation. 
It has caused a sort of instinctive, unreason- 
ing reaction which has led States and nations 
to withdraw into themselves. It has made 
them temporarily sceptical or uncertain as to 
the utility of internationalism.” 

Ratifications during the past year numbered 
28 as compared with 38 for 1930-31. Offset- 
ting this decline, however, it is pointed out 
that owing to the early date of this year’s 
conference, the past year covers only ten and 
a half months, the last few weeks before a 
conference being usually the most productive 
of ratifications; in fact the number of ratifica- 
tions authorized increased from 26 to 55. 
Moreover, special circumstances account for 
the delay in ratifying some important recent 
conventions, such as that concerning the mark- 
ing of the weight on heavy packages trans- 
ported by vessels (Some of the principal 
countries could only ratify this convention if 
simultaneously ratified by other countries) ; 
the convention concerning the protection of 
longshoremen (this has given rise to a number 
of technical considerations); the convention 


concerning forced or compulsory labour (this 
convention concerns particularly only a lim- 
ited number of states); the convention on 
hours of work in commerce and offices (this 
convention has not yet secured a single rati- 
fication in spite of the care with which its 
scope was defined, partly owing to misunder- 
standing as to its effect); the convention on 
hours of work in coal mines (the seven prin- 
cipal coal-producing states desire that this 
should be ratified by all simultaneously). 

“The work of ratification may be slow,” it 
is concluded, “ but it is proceeding with regu- 
larity in a very large number of States and 
there will be fresh progress to report each 
year.” 


The Non-European States—An important 
problem for the Organization is the attitude 
of the Non-European States. These States 
complain that the organization as a whole is 
European in control and direction, that there 
are eighteen Kuropean members—Government, 
employers and workers—in the Governing 
Body, out of a total membership of twenty- 
four, while in each of the employers’ and 
workers’ groups there is only one member out 
of six who is a non-European representative; 
and yet the countries outside Europe con- 
tribute nearly 40 per cent of the total sub- 
scriptions to the Organization. 

The Director points out that “so far as the 
employers’ and workers’ groups are concerned, 
it is open to them, with the independence 
which they have both enjoyed for the last 
ten years, to change the proportion between 
European and non-European representation 
among their members, and they will perhaps 
deem it desirable to do this.” 

Another complaint is that the chief officials 
are representatives of European countries. 
This difficulty is removed by the decision of 
the governing Body in October, 1931, that its 
chairman should be elected in future by a sys- 
tem of rotation. 

Non-European States have long complained 
of the small number of officials (18 out of 
420) appointed to the Office from their na- 
tionals. The report states that the Office 
recognizes that it is morally and adminis- 
tratively incumbent upon it to increase the 
proportion of non-European officials. This 
policy is now being followed. 

Other complaints are to the effect that offi- 
cials of the Office are comparatively seldom 
sent on missions to non-European States; that 
too few of their experts are appointed to com- 
mittees; that the cost of sending delegations 
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to Geneva from overseas is unduly heavy. The 
Director states that the Office was somewhat 
perturbed by these and other criticisms, and 
that it, will.“ devote its best endeavours to 
bringing about a different situation as soon as 
possible, so as to create a basis for mutual 
confidence. As a practical step, following a 
suggestion made by the Office in October last, 
the representatives of non-European States in 
the. Governing Body have met in a special 
committee to examine the situation and ex- 
plore the means of improving it. A first meet- 
ing was held in January, and it is the dis- 
cussions which then took place that, have in- 
spired the preceding observations. A further 
meeting will be held in April. This continued 
collaboration cannot help but produce re- 
sults.” 


The Chief Industrial Countries—The pro- 
blem of the participation of the European in- 
dustrial countries differs from that of the non- 
Kuropean States, and a tendency has been 
shown by them to neglect the Organization 
just at a time when its principles might be of 
assistance in bringing about -useful reforms. 
In this connection the Director discusses the 
recent relations between the Organization and 
France, Italy Germany and Great Britain. 
Great Britain, he points out, has now set out 
“to solve its own industrial problems,” and 
“appears to have given up the systematic 
policy of using the Organization to remove 
the disadvantages of competition based on in- 
equality of working conditions. Possibly in 
the future, and indeed in the near future, 


-events may show that it is impossible entirely 


to abandon this policy, which it is true has 
not been entirely successful up to the present, 
but which is in accordance with the spirit of 
the Treaties of 1919.” “ Who can tell,” the 
Director continues, “whether the general 
spread of protectionism, with the more acute 
consciousness which this will give to each na- 
tion of its own economic difficulties, will not 
again make it necessary to attempt some de- 
gree of international standardization of con- 
ditions of labour? Who knows whether in- 
dustrial agreements between country and 
country, which protectionism itself will render 
more necessary, will not make such standard- 
ization easier to bring about? The negotia- 
tions which are at present being carried on 
both in the economic and in the labour fields 
in regard to the coal-mining industry would 
seem to justify such a hope. The fact re- 


mains however, that for the present the diffi- 


culty exists, and this must be frankly recog- 
nized if the Organization is to develop. and 
strengthen on new lines that collaboration with 
Great Britain which has from the beginning 


been one of the fundamental features of its 
existence.” 


Hana Depression 


Under this heading the Director quotes 
figures showing the great increase of unem- 
ployment throughout. the world, and discusses 
the causes of this aggravation, and its effects 
on social policy. In regard to these effects he 
says:—“ It cannot really be said that there 
has been. any. retrogression, there has been a 
tightening up in certain directions with a view, 
to remedying abuses or errors; there has cer- 
tainly been a tendency to cut down costs; 
and in some cases a check has been put tem- 
porarily on the carrying out of new projects. 
In social insurance, in particular, the depres- 
sion has had serious repercussions on the daily 
operations of the insurance institutions. On 
the whole, however, the pillars of labour legis- 
lation have not been shaken.” The Director 
believes that the reductions in the level of 
wages that have followed the depression have 
not been very considerable, though the wage 
statistics available at the time of writing show 
that in the majority of countries there has 
been a certain decline in money wage rates, 
and still more in money earnings, during the 
depression. 

In concluding this section of his report the 
Director states that in spite of its duration, 
its magnitude and the considerable extent to 
which it developed in 1931, the depression has 
not, notwithstanding certain attempts on them, 
made a breach in the principles of social - 
policy. It has certainly prevented any notable 
expansion of social policy, and in some cases 
nas brought it to a standstill. It has also 
brought upon millions of human beings suffer- 
ings which social policy still alleviates only 
inadequately. But, tested as it. has been by 
this depression, the International Labour Or- 
ganization can feel that it is now firmly estab- 
lished and stable, and capable of further action 
and growth after the storm has passed. . . 


“Tt is a matter for real gratification to find 
that on questions of social policy there still 
subsist in each country, notwithstanding these 
tendencies to isolation, common ideas and 
similar conceptions of humanity and justice 
which remain strong and’ unshakable.. There 
are thus grounds for hope that the isolated 
but anxious nations of the world can still 
be grouped together and unite for co-operation 
along positive lines. Surely the struggle 
against the depression itself and against the 
terrible unemployment which it has involved 
should furnish the first occasion for such co- 
operation. Surely in a common task of this 
kind the nations should find cause for greater 
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confidence. In any case, the International 
Labour Organization cannot rest content to 
allow social policy simply to ‘mark time,’ 
even if there is no retrogression. It must en- 
deavour to make the struggle against unem- 
ployment the occasion for reviving and stimu- 
lating social policy and demonstrating its real 
value.” ° 


The Organization and Unemployment | 


The Director next passes in review the vari- 
ous measures taken by the Organization with 
a view to the relief of unemployment. These 
measures have, he allows, been criticised as 
being merely palliatives, but he claims they 
will be found in the end to have been more 
effective for remedying the situation than was 
expected. 


Unemployment Insurance ——On this subject it 
is pointed out that at the time of the negotiat- 
ing of the Peace Treaty, a preference at any 
rate was expressed for unemployment insur- 
ance. The Recommendation of the Washing- 
ton Conference advocates the establishment 
of “an effective system of unemployment in- 
surance.” The progress of this form of insur- 
ance was indicated in last: year’s Report. At 


the end of 1930 there were 35,600,000 workers 
compulsorily insured against unemployment . 


(not including 10 million Russian workers, 
since the U.S.8.R. had abolished unemployment 
benefit in view of the state of the labour 
market). In addition, there were 2,910,000 
voluntarily insured persons. The position was 
-not appreciably altered in 1931. The figures 
rose to 39,800,000 compulsorily insured and 
2,100,000 voluntarily insured persons. 
Reference is made to the conditions of dis- 
tress existing in a country without unemploy- 
ment insurance. “If any justification of it 
were required, 16 would be found in what is 
happening in the United States of America. 
Unemployment im that country has been 
steadily increasing for the past thirty months; 
there may be 8-10 million wholly unemployed. 
Although economic statistics are more highly 


developed in the United States than anywhere 


else, the absence of an insurance system means 
that no accurate figures of employed persons 
are available. If families are included, there 
are perhaps some 20 million persons at pres- 
ent suffering from unemployment. But, un- 
employment insurance does not. exist in the 
United States except in the rudimentary state 
of private institutions established in certain 
undertakings. Nearly one-fifth of the popu- 
lation-in the richest country is now dependent 
on charity for a livelihood.” 
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“Speaking generally,” the Director icon- 
cludes, “unemployment insurance may have 
given rise to certain abuses and may have re- 
quired reform in some countries, but the prin- 
ciple remains intact. The experience now ac- 
quired makes it possible to define the most 
effective methods of application. Until. this 
vear, the Governing Body has been unable to 
place the question on the Agenda of a session 
of the Conference. That has now been done, 
and the question will be discussed at the next 
session. It will be considered in the widest 
possible form. The item includes both un- 
employment insurance and unemployment re- 
lief. Social insurance, which was recommended 
as early as 1919, must, it would seem, be 
extended and consolidated. It should also be 
supplemented by relief measures. It would 
certainly be desirable to distinguish clearly be- 
tween the two ideas. The present intensity of 
unemployment, its extent and its duration have 
exceeded everything which the actuaries could 
have foreseen. In the light of this experience 
it would seem unwise in future to reckon for 
the relief of the unemployed exclusively on 
the funds paid by employers, workers and 
Governments to insurance institutions in the 
form of regular contributions. In addition to 
insurance in the strict sense intended to cover 
a definitely limited risk which is regarded as 
normal, consideration will no doubt have to 
be given to the establishment of supplementary 
relief institutions to deal with periods of ab- 
normal unemployment. This will be one of 
the subjects to be discussed at next year’s 
Conference, and further progress should re- 
sult.” 


Redistribution of Work—Under this heading 
the Director directs attention to the following 
proposals made by the Unemployment Com- 
mittee of the Governing Body, and adopted by 
the Body early this year (Lasour Gazerts, 
January, 19382, page 49). These proposals sug- 
gest the abolition of overtime and the shorten- 
ing of working hours, and the framing of tem- 
porary international agreements as to short 
time standards in particular branches of indus- 
try. Such measures, in the Director’s opinion, 
should, if generally applied, help to bring 
about “perhaps a not inconsiderable decrease 
in the number of unemployed.” 


Placing in Employment —After a review of 
the extensive work of the Organization in 
the direction of the establishment of an ade- 
quate placing service and the co-ordination of 
national employment agencies, the Director 
intimates that an international Placement Con- 
ference is now being arranged. “It is to be 
hoped,” he concludes, “that this conference 
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will mark fresh progress towards systematic 
organization of the international labour market, 
which is as necessary to world economic equili- 
brium as public placing services in the indi- 
vidual country are to national economy. In- 
ternational collaboration between public plac- 
ing agencies, provided for twelve years ago 
in a Convention which has now been ratified 
by twenty-five States, will in any case be an 
important factor for solving the important 
problem of migration which is so closely bound 
up with the question of placing.” 


Public Works—As international organiza- 
tions for placing and for migration cannot 
become effective immediately the organization 
concentrated its energies during the past year 
in the question of public works. The Director 
summarizes these activities and refers to great 
plans now steadily taking shape for the or- 
ganization of international undertakings— 
highways, inland navigation, electrical power 
development—with their immediate effects for 
considerable numbers of unemployed “and 
with all their psychological and_ political 
potentialities.” However, he points out, “the 
possibilities of public works should not be 
exaggerated. An international program of 
such works would give employment to a 
certain number of unemployed; it would re- 
Vive activity in different industries; it would 
act as a sort of ‘starter’ to the process of 
recovery; it would also, especially for Europe, 
have the inherent virtue of being a means 
to international co-operation. And yet, even 
if action should be concentrated on the prim- 
ary task of endeavouring to get rid of the 
depression and on measures calculated to give 
an immediate stimulus to an expansion of 
business, there are many other directions in 
which action is just as necessary and perhaps 
more important—measures for ending disor- 
ganization in the international monetary situa- 
tion; for remedying insufficiency of gold; a 
large scale credit policy; settlement of debts 
and reparations; and removal of the obstacles 
to international trade.” 


Wages Policy—In this connection the Direc- 
tor recalls that Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Peace and Article 427, lay down certain prin- 
ciples which should be followed for a just and 
equitable settlement of questions of wages. 
These clauses prescribe “the provision of an 
adequate living wage” and “the payment to 
the employed of a wage adequate to maintain 
a reasonable standard of life, as this is under- 
stood in their time and country,” as well as the 
principle that “men and women should re- 
celve equal remuneration for work of equal 
value.” “These principles have never been dis- 
puted. They have formed the basis of inter- 
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national action taken on the question of wages 
by the International Labour Office and the 
Conference; they have inspired certain in- 
vestigations; and also the Convention of 1928. 
Attention should no doubt be drawn to them 
during the present depression if, under the 
pretext of allowing free play to economic 
forces, any attempts were made to reduce 
wages below a reasonable standard or below 
what may at a particular time and in a par- 
ticular country be regarded as the minimum 
necessary for existence.” 


The conclusion is finally reached that the 
problem of wages is only part of the wider 
problem of adapting production to consump- 
tion and restoring the balance between pro- 
ductive capacity and purchasing power. This 
conclusion forms a transition to ee last sec- 
tion of the report. 


Economic Planning 


In the final section of his report the Direc- 
tor discusses the prospects of rationalizing 
production in harmony with the needs of 
consumption, and the possibilities of some 
form of economic planning. Such a develop- 
ment might, he thinks, become a means of 
consolidating the results that have already 
been achieved or are in process of achieve- 
ment. He speaks of “the revolt of the con- 
science of mankind against the disorganization 
of world economy and the evils which this has 
caused. The sight of extreme poverty side by 
side with superabundance of wealth, the para- 
dox of the miraculous progress of technical 
invention side by side with the privations of 
the masses, could, it seemed, no longer be 
borne. Men of all denominations, both 
Catholics and Protestants of all kinds, the fol- 
lowers of all political parties, Socialist, Con- 
servative or Liberal, members of Parliament, 
statesmen, manufacturers, financiers and 
farmers—all joined in desiring and demanding 
an organized economic system.” 


As indications of the general trend of 
thought on this subject the report cites the 
conclusions reached by the International 
Chamber of Commerce (Washington, May, 
1931), which recommended international ac- 
tion to lessen the fluctuations of the labour 
market; the Papal Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno, dated May 15, 1931, and the pro- 
nouncements of other religious bodies; the 
conclusions of the International Industrial 
Relations Association at Amsterdam; the re- 
port of the Macmillan Committee presented 
to the British Parliament last year; the 
“Swope Plan” in the United States—all these 
movements tending towards the establishment 
of a system of organized or planned economy, 
and other declarations. 
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The Director enumerates four types of 
economic planning, as follows:— 

(a) The first type is “absolute Socialist 
Planning.” This implies a centralized system 
of economic and social life in which produc- 
tion, consumption, standards of living and all 
economic processes are subject to a unified, 
central control and are directly determined. 
This is the traditional Communist or Social- 
ist ideal which has nowhere been put com- 
pletely into operation. 

(b) The second type is “partial State 
Socialist Planning.” This type of planning 
does not involve direct fixing of wants or 
habits of consumption. Production is, how- 
ever, planned by the State and financially 
controlled by it. The present organization of 
Soviet Russia is regarded as coming within 
this category. 

(c) The third type is the “voluntary busi- 
ness type of planning.” It is at present ad- 
vocated by business men in the United States 
and by many economists. The main idea is 
that planning should be practised without dis- 
turbing the bases of present-day economic 
society and that the economic leadership of 
the business group should be maintained. 

(d) The fourth type may be called the 
“social progressive type.” It is advocated by 
those who can accept neither the business nor 
the Soviet type of planning. It involves the 
adoption of measures for increasing mass pur- 
chasing power and redistributing income. 
Without upsetting the system of private 
property, it calls for planning which has auth- 
ority to make employers and business men 
follow the economic lines best possible from 
the national point of view. It sees the neces- 
sity of some central and unifying agency which 
can gradually apply the principle of planning 
on a larger scale. The Italian Fascist eco- 
nomic system possesses some general charac- 
teristics which make it possible to include it 
in this class. 

The Director analyses some of the plans that 
have been advanced or actually carried out in 
the direction of planned economy, among 
these efforts being the co-operative movement, 
which is considered as being, by its nature, 
“a means for substituting concerted action for 
scattered individual action and replacing the 
so-called natural laws by reasoned organiza- 
tion.” Reference is also made to the control 
of production in various countries, notably 
Germany, and to the proposals for a “man- 
aged currency,’ mainly originating in Eng- 


land. “In any case,” the Director concludes, 
“it is the duty of the Organization as a whole, 
and of the Conference which manifests the 
views and purposes of the Organization, to 
indicate under what conditions and to what 
extent endeavours to promote a planned econ- 
omy are necessary for the establishment of 
social justice....Surely the States Members 
of the International Labour Organization can- 
not forget the objects and the program laid 
down in the Treaties of the Peace to which 
they have solemnly subscribed. The social 
character of a planned economy must, from 
the point of view of the Organization, be 
determined by the body of reforms proposed 
by the Treaties and the standard of civiliza- 
tion which the Treaties set up as that which 
should be universally achieved and main- 
tained for the well-being and dignity of man- 
kind. The duty of the International Labour 
Organization is to assign their object and 
character to the steps which are taken in the 
direction of economic planning, and to draw 
attention to the urgent need of such steps for 
the realization of its own program.” 

If there is any one measure which the 
Director considers more urgent than any 
other, and without which the financing of 
public works and the removal of hindrances to 
trade and the revival of production cannot 
be effected, it is the restoration of a stable 
international monetary system. This is the 
first measure towards a planned economy. It 
hes outside the competence of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, but it is its duty 
to make an urgent appeal that attention 
should be given to it with a view to remedy- 
ing the depression. 

‘ Another conclusion to be drawn from the 
present Report is that there is a need for 
fuller and more constant collaboration be- 
tween all the factors in production, if it is 
desired to induce Governments or other com- 
petent authorities to accept and give effect as 
soon as possible to the measures which are 
necessary for the well-being and dignity of 
the workers. 

The report concludes with a discussion of 
recent developments in industrial relations— 
works councils, international co-operation, etc. 

Appendices to the report give information 
in tabular form as to the action of the various 
states in regard to the Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations of the International Labour 
Conference. 
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57th Session of Governing Body : 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office held its 57th Session at Geneva 
from April 6 to 9, the following members be- 
ing present:— 

Government Representatives: Mr. Mahaim 
(Belgium), Chairman; Mr. Weigert (Ger- 
many); Mr. de Macedo ‘Soares (Brazil): 
Senator Robertson (Canada); Mr. Bramsnaes 
(Denmark); Mr. Sanchiz Banus (Spain); Mr. 
-Picquenard (France); Mr. Somervell (Great 
Britain); Sir Atul Chatterjee (India); Mr. 
de Michelis (Italy); Mr. Yoshisaka (Japan) ; 
and Mr. Zagrodski (Poland). ! 


Employers’ Representatives: Mr. Kirkaldy 
(Great Britain) ; Mr. Lambert-Ribot (France) ; 
Mr. Miyajima (Japan); Mr. Oersted (Den- 
mark); Mr. Olivetti (Italy); and Mr. Vogel 
(Germany). } 


Workers’ Representatives: Mr. Hayday 


(Great Britain) ; Mr. Johanson (Sweden); Mr. 


Jouhaux (France); Mr. Mertens (Belgium); 
Mr. Moore (Canada); and Mr. Muller (Ger- 
many). 

The Governing Body took a number of de- 
cisions concerning the organization of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference. 

At the request of the British Government, 
the Governing Body decided by 15 votes to 
8 to request the Council of the League of 
Nations to ask the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice for an advisory opinion as to 
whether the Convention concerning the em- 
ployment of women during the night applies 
to women employed in the industrial under- 
takings covered by the Convention who hold 
positions of supervision or management and 
are not ordinarily engaged in manual work. 
_ The Governing Body decided on the list of 
names proposed for the Committee of Ex- 
perts on women’s work which the Governing 
Body, at its last Session, had decided to set 
up. It will be recalled that it is to be a cor- 
respondence committee, the main object of 
which will be to give, by correspondence, 
opinions on the social and economic aspects 
of any questions relating to women’s work 
the study of which’ may be contemplated. 

The Governing Body authorized the 
Director to summon, after consulting the 
Officers of the Governing Body, the tripartite 
Committee on Automatic Coupling with a 
view to presenting to it the suggestions of 
the Sub-committee on Automatic Coupling 
which met at Geneva on February 29. 

The Governing Body then considered the 
question of the possible adhering of nion- 
Member States to International Labour Con- 
ventions. It was agreed to carry this study 
further. , 


The Governing Body adopted by 16 votes, 
with 8 abstentions, the estimates for the In- 
ternational Labour Organization for 1933, 
which amount to 8,916,672 Swiss francs net. 
This figure does not include any provision for 
the special Maritime Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference which had been con- 
templated. The workers’ group demanded the 
maintenance of the credit required for holding 
this Conference, but this proposal was re- 
jected by 12 votes to 10. 

The Governing Body considered the report. 
of the Committee on Cost of Living and 
Wages Statistics, to which had been sub- 
mitted the results of the study prepared by 
the International Labour Office on the com- 
parative cost of living in Detroit (U.S.A.) and 
in a number of European towns. The English 
edition was published early in the year. The 
Governing Body, by 14 votes to nil, decided 
to publish French and German editions after 
the statistical offices of the different countries 
concerned have had an opportunity of fur- 
nishing their observations in writing on the 
report. 


Report of the Unemployment Committee 


The Governing Body then considered the 
report of its Unemployment Committee on 
unemployment among salaried employees. By 
15 votes to 7 it adopted a. resolution recom- 
mending to the attention of Governments and 
industrial communities the following measures 
in order to limit the discharge of salaried em- 
ployees and to encourage their re-engagement. 
as far as possible: 

(1) In present conditions it is more than 
ever desirable that the Draft Convention con- 
cerning the regulation of hours of work in 
commerce and offices be ratified, and that in 
any case pending ratification its principles 
should be, or continue to be, universally ap- 
plied. 

(2) It is extremely desirable that overtime 
should be continued only if the technical con- 
ditions, seasonal requirements or emergencies 
make it absolutely necessary. 

(3) It.is desirable that the measures relat- 
ing to the application of the weekly rest 
day and also all regulations or customs relating 
to holidays should: be strictly observed. 

(4) It is desirable that salaried employees 


should be discharged only in case of absolute 


necessity, and irrespective of the nationality 
of the salaried employee, and that for prefer- 
ence steps should be taken, whenever the 
technical, ‘commercial, and financial conditions 
allow, to reduce the hours of work, or, in 
cases in which such a measure is possible, to 
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organize a rotation system. Measures of this 
kind are also recommended with a view to en- 
couraging the re-engagement of salaried em- 
ployees. 

(5) The question of remuneration should 
be considered separately in each undertaking, 
and should be settled as far as possible ee 
means of temporary modifications in existing 
contracts, efforts being made to maintain the 
ageregate earnings of the whole body of 
salaried employees in employment, including 
those who are re-engaged. 

(6) The Committee, without making a com- 
plete study of the questions of notice of dis- 
missal and dismissal allowances, recommends, 
in present circumstances, that the measures 
in force on these subjects in the different 
countries be applied in a liberal spirit, account 
being taken in particular of. length of service. 

(7) The Committee notes that the present 
crisis has shown the need for an extension to 
salaried employees of unemployment insurance 
and relief schemes. It recommends, in coun- 
tries in which such an extension has not been 
carried out, that the question be studied as 
quickly as possible, care being taken to avoid 
overlapping between dismissal allowances and 
insurance or relief payments. 

(8) The present crisis has also shown the 
need for developing the public placing ser- 
vices for salaried employees, and making them 
more efficient. The Committee recommends 
that special departments be set up for these 
classes of workers, and the public employ- 
ment exchanges co-operate with private agen- 
cies which charge no fees. 

The Committee also expressed the desire 
that neither public administrations nor pri- 
vate undertakings should either retain the ser- 
vices of or engage employees who are already 
in receipt of superannuation payments. 

The Governing Body decided to hold its 
58th Session at Geneva during the Session 
of the International Labour Conference. 

The 59th Session will be held in Madrid 
October 24 1932 and following days. 


Ratification by Spain of International 
Labour Conventions 


On April 5, 1932, the Spanish Constituent 
Assembly adopted Bills authorizing the ratifi- 
cation of fourteen International Labour Con- 
ventions as follows, thus bringing the number 
ratified by Spain up to 29:— 


First Session (1919)—Convention concern- 
ing employment of women during the night; 
Convention fixing the minimum age for ad- 
mission of children to industrial employment ; 


Convention concerning night work of young 
persons. 


Third Session (1921) —Convention concern- 
ing the age for admission of children to em- 
ployment in agriculture; Convention concern- 
ing the rights of association and combination 
of agricultural workers. | 


Seventh Session (1925)—Convention con- 
cerning workmen’s compensation for occupa- 
tional diseases; Convention concerning night 
work in bakeries. 


Tenth Session (1927)—Convention con- 
serning sickness insurance for workers in in- 
dustry and commerce and domestic servants; 
Convention concerning sickness insurance for 
agricultural workers. 


Twelfth Session (1929)—Convention con- 
cerning the marking of the weight on heavy 
packages transported by vessels; Convention 
concerning the protection against accidents of 
workers employed in loading or unloading 
ships. 


Fourteenth Session (1930) —Convention con- 
cerning forced or compulsory labour; Conven- 
tion concerning regulation of hours of work 
in commerce and offices. 


Fifteenth Session (1931)—Convention limit- 
ing hours of work in coal mines. 


Death of Mr. 


The death occurred on March 31 of Mr. 
Francois Sokal, representative of the Polish 
Government on the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office. Mr. Sokal had 
served as President of the Fifteenth Session 
of the International Labour Conference in 
1931. He had been associated with the work 
of the Organization from its very inception 
and was one of those who had collaborated 
in the framing of the Labour Part of the 
Treaty of Peace on the conclusion of the 
Great War, which provided for the establish- 
ment of the International Labour body as an 
integral part of the machinery of the League 
of Nations. He had served in 1924-25 as 
Minister of Labour and Social Welfare of 
Poland and was the author of several works 
on social subjects. Following the deaths a 
few months ago of Mr. Arthur Fontaine, 
Chairman of the Governing Body of the In- 
ternational Labour Office, and of Monsignor 
Nolens, of Holland, who had also been one 
of the active participants in this branch of 
the work of the League of Nations, the passing 
of Mr. Sokai at the age of 49 is keenly felt 
by his associates in the work at Geneva. 


Francois Sokal 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD JANUARY TO MARCH, 1932 


jc asses transacted by the offices of there was a loss of nearly 35 per cent, both 
the Employment Service of Canada _ in vacancies offered and in placements effect- 
during the quarter January to March, 1932, ed in regular and casual employment. All 
showed a decided decline from that effected groups, except farming and finance, registered 
during the corresponding quarter of 1931 as declines in both instances, the major part . 


VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
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of the loss occurring in construction and 
maintenance, where numerous placements in 
1931 were effected in highway construction, 
whereas this work, though active in 1932, 
consisted largely of re-placements of men, 
the quota of labour for the camps having 
been supplied through the offices during the 
months previous to those in the quarter un- 


der review. Substantial declines also took 
place in services and logging. The gain in 
farming, which was noteworthy, was attribut- 
able to placements made under the Unem- 
ployment and Farm Relief Act and was 
largely confined to the _ prairie provinces. 
Nova Scotia was the only province to show 
a gain both in vacancies and placements, 
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while Quebec recorded increased placements 
only. All remaining ‘provinces showed de- 
clines under both comparisons, the most 
marked taking place in Ontario. The accom- 
panying table gives the vacancies and place- 
ments for the Employment Service of Can- 
ada by industrial groups in the various prov- 
inces during the period, January to March, 
1932. 

From the chart on page 601, which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Em- 
ployment Offices for the month of March, it 
will be seen that the curve of vacancies and 
of placements in relation to applications fol- 
lowed an upward trend during January and 
the first half of the succeeding month, but 
dropped during the latter half of February, 
again showing an upward tendency during 
the first two weeks in March, followed once 
more by a decline during the latter half of 
the same month. At no time, however, during 
the quarter under review did the curves attain 
the levels recorded during the corresponding 
period of 1931. During the period January 
to March, 1932, there was a ratio of 59.5 
vacancies and 57.9 placements for each 100 
applications for employment, as compared 
with 67.4 vacancies and 65.9 placements dur- 
ing the corresponding period a year ago. 


The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,337, of applicants registered 2,248, and of 
placements effected 1,302, in contrast with 
the daily average of 2,017 vacancies, 2,992 
applications, and 1,971 placements in regular 
and casual employment during the first quarter 
of 1931. 


During the three months January to March, 
1932, the offices of the Employment Service 
reported that they had made 101,957 refer- 
ences of persons to positions and had effect- 
ed a total of 97,627 placements, of which 
32,640 were in regular employment and 64,989 
in casual work. Of the placements in regular 
employment 23,833 were of men and 8,807 of 
women, while casual work was found for 
57,592 men and 7,397 women. A comparison 
with the same period of 1931 shows that 


149,730 placements were then made, of which 
36,063 were in regular employment and 113,667 
in casual work. Applications for employment 
during the period under review were received 
from 137,631 men and 30,953 women, a total 
of 168,584, in contrast with the registration 
of 227,318 during the same period in 1981. 
Employers notified the Service during the 
first quarter of 1932 of 100,289 positions, of 
which 81,980 were for men and 18,259 for 
women, as compared with 153,289 opportun- 
ities for work offered during the correspond- 
ing quarter in 1931. 

In another section of this issue will be 
found a report in detail of the transactions 
of the Employment Offices for the month of 
March, 1932. 


The Hon. Robert Forke, former Minister of 
Immigration, speaking in the Senate on April 
26, on the “return to the land” as a means of 
alleviating unemployment conditions, suggest- 
ed that success would be more likely to result 
from this movement if the unemployed were 
settled in groups rather than as individuals, 
“I think something might be done in the way 
of collective farming,’ he said; “this is not 
communism. If you send out inexperienced 
men and start them on small plots, nine out 
of ten will fail. Those who have no acquaint- 
ance with agriculture will not raise very much 
during the coming summer, and more than 
likely none of them will succeed in raising a 
very good crop the first year. I have thought 
that, if, instead of men being sent out indi- 
vidually, a large acreage could be found not 
far from a city—I have Winnipeg in mind 
more particularly—the land would be sub- 
divided into plots; the people would live close 
together, and an experienced agriculturist of 
good executive ability could be put in charge 
for the coming summer to instruct these 
people and make them acquainted with agri- 
culture and the growing of crops.” 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN MARCH, 1932 


HE following information as to.the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 


reporting on April 1, was 7,855, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 800,924 
persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
March was 1,828, having an aggregate mem- 


bership of 181,396 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number 
of unemployed workers refers only to organ- 
ized labour, definite figures not being available 
as to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 68 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of ao ine 1932, as Reported 
by Employers 


According to data tabulated by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics from 7,855 firms, em- 
ployment at the beginning of April showed a 
seasonal falling-off; this exceeded the decline 
recorded on April 1, 1931, but was smaller 
than that indicated in the early spring of 
1930. The payrolls of the firms co-operating 
on the date under review aggregated 800,924 
persons, compared with 810,885 in the pre- 
ceding month. The index, based on the 1926 
average as 100, stood at 87-5, as compared 
with 88-7 on March 1, 1982, while on April 1 
in the eleven preceding years it was as fol- 
lows: 1931, 99-7; 1930, 107-8; 1929, 110-4; 
1928, 102-3; 1927, 97-4; 1926, 92-5; 1925, 88-3; 
1924, 90-4; 1923, 88-7; 1922, 81-8 and 1921, 
85-1. 

There was an increase on April 1 in manu- 
facturing, especially of pulp and paper, tex- 
tile and iron and steel products; local trans- 
portation and trade (both retail and whole- 
sale) also showed improvement. On the other 
hand, logging camps reported large seasonal 
reductions, and construction and communica- 
tions were slacker. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


All provinces except British Columbia regis- 
tered reduced employment, the losses in Que- 
bee involving the greatest number of workers. 

Maritime Provinces—There was a further 
decrease in the Maritime Provinces on April 1, 
when the 567 co-operating employers reduced 
their payrolls by 3,137 persons to 60,891. 
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Construction released employees; logging 
showed important seasonal losses, and activity 
also declined in communications and trans- 
portation. On the other hand, manufacturing, 
coal mining and trade showed improvement. 
Employment was in smaller volume than at 
the beginning of April in 1981, when the re- 
duction had involved fewer workers. 


Quebec—Mining, transportation, highway 
construction and trade afforded more employ- 
ment in Quebec, while logging reported large 
seasonal contractions; manufacturing was also 
slacker, and there were important losses in 
building construction. Within the manufac- 
turing group, pulp and paper, textile and elec- 
tric current factories recorded increased em- 
ployment, but metal, rubber, vegetable food, 
fur and some other plants showed curtailment. 
Statements were received from 1,869 firms, 
with 228,808 employees, as against 232,672 on 
March 1. The index was lower than on the 
same date of last year, the curtailment then 
indicated having been on a smaller scale. 


Ontario—The trend of employment was 
downward in Ontario, where 3,501 employers 
released 2,282 workers from their staffs, bring- 
ing them to 340,280 on April 1. An increase 
had been registered by the firms making re- 
turns for the same date in 1931, and employ- 
ment then was at a higher level than at the 
beginning of April of this year. Important 
seasonal losses were indicated in logging on 
the date under review, and highway and rail- 
way construction also showed curtailment, 
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while manufactures (notably of iron and steel 
products), transportation and trade recorded 
increased employment. 


Prairie Provinces—Further seasonal losses 
' were noted in the Prairie Provinces; these in- 
volved more workers than those reported on 
April 1, 1981, when the index was higher than 
on the date under review. Most ofthe de- 
cline at the beginning of April in the present 
year took place in construction, but coal min- 
ing, retail trade, logging and manufacturing 
also showed curtailment. The working forces 
of the 1,145 co-operating employers aggregated 
105,261 persons, compared with 107,829 on 
March 1. ° 


Employment by Cities 


Employment increased in Montreal, Ottawa 
and Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities; 
losses were noted in Hamilton and Winni- 
peg, while Quebec City, Toronto and Van- 
couver reported practically no general change. 


M ontreal—Expansion was shown in Mont- 
real, according to 1,063 firms who reported the 
addition of 2,174 persons to their staffs, bring- 
ing them to 134,224 on April 1. Activity was 
less than on the same date last year, although 
the gains then indicated were on a smaller 
scale. Manufacturing as a whole was slacker 
than on March 1, iron and steel showing the 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NotE.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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British Columbia—Continued advances were 
indicated. in British Columbia, according to 
returns tabulated by the Bureau from 773 
firms with 65,684 employees, or 1,890 more 
than in the preceding month. Curtailment 
had been noted on April 1 of a year ago, when 
employment was, however, in greater volume. 
There were gains on the date under review 
in manufacturing, especially of lumber pro- 
ducts, and in logging and highway and rail- 
way ‘construction, while shipping, building 
construction and trade released help. pia 
_ Table 1. gives index numbers by economic 
ATEAS.. . 
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greatest loss in this comparison. On the other, 
hand, transportation and construction reported 
heightened activity. Aa 
Quebec.—Manufacturing registered a small 
gain in Quebec City, but transportation was 
slacker, so that there was practically no 
change in the general situation. Statements 
were received from 141 employers with 12,356 
workers, almost the same number as in March. 
Losses were noted on April 1 1931, when: the 
index was higher than on the date. under ‘re- 
view: ; 
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’ Toronto.—Toronto ‘employers also reported 
o general change, improvement in manufac- 
turing, transportation and trade being offset 
by losses in construction. The working forces 
of ‘the 1,166 co-operating firms totalled 115,851 
persons. Employment was not so active as on 
the same date of last year, when large gains 
had. been indicated. — 


Ottawa—There was an increase in activity 
in Ottawa, chiefly in construction and manu- 
facturing; an aggregate payroll of 12,957 
workers was .reported by the 159 employers 
whose statistics were tabulated, and who had 
12,276 in their last report. The index was 
lower than in the spring of 1931, although the 
advance then recorded was on a smaller scale. 


Hamilton—Manufacturing (especially — of 
electrical apparatus and iron and_ steel 
products) and: construction afforded less em- 
ployment in Hamilton, while trade was rather 
more active. Returns were compiled from 
235 firms employing 27,662 persons, or 975 
fewer than on March 1. The. level of em- 
ployment was lower than on the same date of 
last year, when the movement had been 
favourable. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
There was a considerable increase in émploy- 
ment in the Border Cities on April 1. Data 
were received from 134 firms employing 11,532 
workers, as against 10,284 in the preceding 
month. Automobile plants reported a very 


Nors.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ in Table I shows the proportion of employees't in the indicated area to the total number ofall 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tarte I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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large share of the advance, while other indus- 
tries showed only slight changes. Activity 
was not so great as in the spring of 1931, al- 
though the expansion then indicated was on 
a rather smaller scale. 


Winnipeg—Employment decreased in Win- 
nipeg, where 658 persons were released from 
the payrolls of the 385 employers furnishing 
statistics, who reported 35,720 workers. Manu- 
facturing was rather quieter, and communica- 
tions, transportation- and trade were also 
slacker. On April 1, 1931, a loss had also 
been noted, but the index then was higher. 


Vancouver—No general change occurred in 
Vancouver, according to 336 firms with 27,408 
employees, as compared with 27,392 in the 
preceding month. There were small increases 
in lumber mills, construction and transporta- 
tion, and similar declines in iron and steel 
plants and trade. Losses had been reported 
at the beginning of April of last year, but em- 
ployment was then generally more active. 

Index numbers by cities are given in 
table 2. 

Manufacturing 

Further improvement was recorded in manu- 
facturing. The textile, pulp and paper and 
iron and steel industries showed the greatest 


Note.—The “Relative Weight” in Table 2 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tarte II.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Septe 1... vce oe 113-2 138-5 114-7 
OGERG TL. o.oo eoeeee 114-1 138-3 116-2 
Nowe dts eee 112-6 135-3 115-5 
© {yy WER ee ke 108-6 128-0 113-8 
Jang 1) 1931-8 eee 102-4 127-0 107-5 
Webi duce, ae Gee 102-8 120-7 107-1 
Marca) toe one 105-1 123-3 107-5 
Aprilal xs 5 Ges. h c. eee 106-2 122-2 109-5 
1 ES ah RG ain 107-0 125-7 111-4 
Sunes Pe ee eee 107-1 126-7 110-3 
July gel) 8e et). wee 105-1 122-2 109-0 
TN 02: 00) ee spree oie 102-5 122-0 106-3 
NENG a eke ae eee 102-3 123-3 106-6 
ORE Riel s, Sx Ser eee: 97-3 124-2 107-3 
INOVen leas sch oe eee 95-4 120-0 105-6 
Decrees eee 96-7 108-7 104-8 
Jang), 19325002 ee 88-0 100-8 99-6 
HWEBr tl eit ee ae eee 87-4 100-9 97-8 
Marae) ios.) eee 89-8 101-9 97-8 
ADSL? cc tee ee 91-2 102-0 97-8 
Relative weight of em- 
ployment by Cities 
as at April 1, 1932.. 16-8 1:5 14-5 


Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Me errr Se oe 8.5 WEIS SA IS Sees ae 85-6 80-6 
96:5 93:0 +i eneaaeneisee 87-7 75-2 
96-8 SQ se Pee eer st 84-2 86-4 
93-2 pa MCLs Ne Malet Fat ai (eth 85-7 88-7 
92-2 95-1 102-4 92-8 97-5 
98-1 101-4 77:1 98-6 99-4 
105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110-3 120°3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
116-2 120-4 140-9 103 -4 110-4 
125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
131-8 112-6 120°8 110°3 111-7 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
113-4 106-1 96-9 96-8 108-4 
117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
121-8 109-8 104-2 97-3 101-9 
123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 
123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
121-0 98-4 94-2 99-9 106-0 
122-8 97-6 75:1 98-1 106-0 
121-7 95-8 77-8 98-2 104-5 
124-5 96-1 80-9 96-4 99-7 
118-6 96-3 67-7 93-5 101-9 
112-7 94-0 72-3 93-2 98-3 
108-9 91-3 83-5 92-5 91-1 
104-5 90-2 81-4 89-6 90-1 
96-6 90-4 80-4 88-5 87-8 
101-7 87-4 89-8 86-8 87-8 
1-6 3°5 1-4 4-5 3-4 
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gains, but lumber, leather, food and chemical 
plants also afforded increased employment. 
On the other hand, curtailment was indicated 
in tobacco and beverage, non-ferrous metal, 
electrical apparatus, musical instrument and 
rubber factories. Statements were received 
from 4,802 manufacturers, employing 431,707 
operatives, as compared with 430,062 in the 
preceding month. The increase was smaller 
than that noted on April 1, 1931, when the 
index was higher than on the date under re- 
view. 


Animal Products, Edible—Moderate im- 
provement was noted in dairies, and in fish 


and meat-packing establishments. There were 
gains in all except the Prairie Provinces. 
Statements were tabulated from 200 firms em- 
ploying 16,466 workers, as against 16,282. at 
the beginning of March. This increase rather 
exceeded that recorded on April 1, 1931, but 
activity was then slightly higher. 


Leather and Products—AlI1l branches of the 
leather group reported small increases in per- 
sonnel, those in footwear factories being most 
pronounced. The 249 co-operating employers 
enlarged their payrolls from 18,294 persons in 
the preceding month, to 18,460 at the begin- 
ning of April. A greater advance had been 


Norse.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


All in- Manu- ‘ 

dustries | facturing Logging 
85-1 87-3 80-3 
81-8 84-4 49-1 
88-7 92-6 104-3 
90-4 93-6 97-8 
88-3 91-2 85-8 
92-5 96-6 79-2 
97-4 101-5 85-7 
102-3 106:6 88-3 
109-1 107-3 171-0 
110-5 112-8 178-3 
111-4 115-7 167-8 
110-4 116-5 83-1 
116-2 119-8 75-8 
122-2 121-2 92-7 
124-7 120:3 80:1 
127-8 121-6 74-0 
126-8 119-8 83-6 
125-6 120-2 117-1 
124-6 117-2 173-3 
119-1 112-8 212-3 
111-2 106-5 200-2 
111-6 110-2 209-8 
110-2 110-9 178-3 
107-8 111-3 87-6 
111-4 112-4 63-5 
116-5 113-6 90-0 
118-9 111-3 82-1 
118-8 110-2 61-5 
116-6 108-2 54-3 
116-2 107-8 70-8 
112-9 104-6 90-9 
108-5 100:6 106-5 
101-7 93-7 107-6 
100-7 96-1 102-2 
100-2 97-6 82-7 - 
99-7 99-7 42-9 
102-2 100:7 55-9 
103-6 99-4 53-3 
103-8 97-2 38-5 
105-2 94-7 28-8 
107-1 94-7 30-5 
103-9 91-8 42-2 
103-0 88-8 63-7 
99-1 89-6 73-1 
91-6 83-9 68-7 
89-7 85-9 68-5 
88-7 87-0 60-6 
87-5 87-3 31-1 
100-0 53-9 1-1 





Ale Commun-| Trans- Con- 4 
Mining | ‘cations portation | struction Services | Trade 
92-1 87-5 88-2 53-2 81-7 91-1 
93-0 84-4 89-4 49-9 79-1 87-9 
101-5 84-2 92-5 52-3 79-3 89-5 
104-1 91-0 95-7 56-1 90-2 90-3 
98-5 92-4 91-0 59-4 90-0 92-9 
92-5 95-0 93-4 69-8 94-2 95-4 
103-0 101-9 96-2 72-5 99-0 102-3 
109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79-3 117-3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
114-1 117-3 104°-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123 -2 132-9 
111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 oct 
109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 
104-1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130-8 124-0 
104-5 105-9 97-8 162-8 133-0 120-9 
105-6 105-8 97-8 176-8 134-8 120-5 
108-2 104-2 95-2 164-5 125-5 120-8 
107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 117-5 122-8 
107-5 100-5 93-5 128-8 116-1 125-6 
105-1 98-1 85-6 104-8 114-4 125-7 
102-4 97-3 83-4 90- 112-1 117-2 
101-1 95-2 81-9 83-3 114-7 113-6 
101-0 93-9 81-9 79-9 113-9 114-3 
5:7 3-1 12-0 11:3 2-7 10-2 
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indicated on April 1 a year ago, when the leased employees. The general improvement 
index of employment was a point higher. - was less than that reported on the same date 

‘Lumber and’ Products—Seasonal expansion in 1931, when employment was in greater 
was noted in rough and dressed: lumber mills, volume. Statistics were compiled from 761 
container’ and other  wood-using factories, manufacturers, with 30,636 employees, as com- 
while the furniture and vehicle groups re- pared with 30,260 at the beginning of March, 


Tarts IV.—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 









Mar. 1, April 1, | April 1, | April 1, 




















































ete aes 1932 1929 | 1928 | 1927 
Manufacturing TTS SG ABH eae ae 53-9 116-5 106-6 101-5 
Animal products—edible............ 5 2-1 106-7 97-5 94-5 
EUPANd PrOGucts ss sce. see Mees ello s'e 0-2 94-8 92-0 95-9 
Leather and products elu eames Ihde 2:3 91-9 108-6 103-2 
Boots and shoes...../....... pea 1-6 CE19 bs Sel hen est i en PSPS) pe 
Lumber and products............... 3-8 95:3 91-7 88-3 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-8 81-9 81-0 76-7 
IB EMCO ete ee Meee ee ais eee ure oe . 0-8 120-2 116-1 108-5 
Other lumber products..........:. 1-2 0 117-3 106-8 110-1 
Musical instruments.............+66. 0-1 93-2 90-5 100-6 
Plant products—edible. . 3°3 101-6 95-0 93-6 
Pulp and paper products... : 6-7 108-3 106-6 102-9 
Pulprand piperics. eis ese eee ee 2-8 104-4 107-0 102-8 
‘Paper products. =... bss snse soe ee nels 0-9 110-3 107-6 105-3 
‘Printing and publishing............ . 3-0 113-3 106-6 102-5 
Rubber products,...... bilesispisteptaleissaisi rag 133-3 120-3 108-8 
Textile prodicta 2... sssthaeea se wae 10-6 110-5 106-5 104-8 
ee yarn and cloth........... 4-0 108-4 107-9 106-1 
. Cotton yarn and cloth........... 2-0 100-6 101-0 106-0 
» Woolen yarn and cloth.......... 0-9 105-6 99-9 105-0 
"Silk and silk goods...........:.. 0-9 2285) | heer, PO, Wn a. 
ago and knit goods.......,.... 2-2 112-6 102-9 104-8 
. Garments and personal furnishings 3-3 111-0 104-9 104-6 
’ Other textile products. Bc ke EA Oe -1-1 112-1 113-0 103-4 
Plant products (n.e.s.).. Pate sis 1-9 121-2 116°3 102-3 
MODRECO A Weak e dcite aacaieeueiatee wets} 1-1 1080 Te cere eigalacaee cee 
-Distilled and malt liquors......... 0-8 140.32, 2. tetk Wee dee. a aetees 
Wood distillates and extracts.. 0-0 170-2 141-2 111-1 
Chemicals and allied products. .. A ee ee 1-0 118-9 111-3 102-3 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-0 114-4 104-0 95-0 
Hlectric currents... :.se.es bie teens 1-8 117-0 110-4 99-6 
Electrical apparatus..............65- 1-7 134-0 110-1 106-5 
Tron and steel products.............. 12-3 134-2 112-0 104-8 
Crude, rolled and forged products.. 1-1 139-6 119-2 113-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-2 128-0 118-3 112-1 
. Agricultural implements............ 0:3 124-0 103-0 114-4 
Mand Vehicles.e)'..$..<nsaases sd sis 6-1 138-7 110-9 100-1 
Automobiles and parts... Ric! es aa 1-5) | 209-0 140-2 96-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing. . 0°3 122-2 117-0 109-0 
_ Heating appliances...,..,.....4.... 0-4 132-1 106-3 98-4 
, Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 0:6 169-7 133-3 108-1 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
UCES «ecules sete gcimmmebyele arch tate 0-5 137-0 105-3 111-7 
Other iron and steal products...... 1-8 114-1 106-5 104-8 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1:8 | 131-7 117-9 111-1 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-4 128-0 110-0 100.2 
Miscellaneous. sau. scelee be phdas ce ie 0:5 112-0 97-8 105-0 
DT Le ROE HE Gt cya Hoe SP 1-1, 83-1 88-3 85-7 
IER TRRINS cis See) carers ode Meme are hee 5-7 112-9 109-0 103-0 
BOON occ db 9. dgcdybto +. ts Re ee tee 3-1 103-3 104-9 104-7 
Motallic oress|, cee. sto. te Headtene ne 2-0 129-3 123-8 103-9 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 0-6 121-9 101-1 95-0 
Communications.................. me 3-1 113-5 102-3 101;9 
Welesraphs. fo .ides sie ea Weiger Be ca 0-6 114-2 110-9 102-4 
‘Lelephones, wc. iadess'sl «eo i etheatae List 2-5, 113-3 102-8 101-9 
Transportation...........:.. Wine e ule (12:0 101-8 98-2 96-2 
Street railways and cartage PE ATS 2°8 113-3 103°3 98-4 
Steam railwaysicd: |. ++ u« scale deck 7-7: 102-7 99-4 98-6 
Shipping and stevedoring.......... oe 1:5. 81-0 84-7 80-2 
Construction end, Main tenamrey 11-3 85-4 78-6 72°5 
ildi 2-5. 102-5 87-1 88-7 
5-9) 38-2 43-2 35-7 
2°9 87-3 82-9 73-0 
2-7 121-1 108-4 99-0 
1-4 115-6 100°3 92-7 
0-3 124-5 119-2 103-1 
1-0 128-9 117-2 106-5. 
10:2 122-5 111-1 102-3 
7-4, 127-9 113-6 103-7 
2-8 110-8 -105-9 99-6. 
100-0 . 





~ ¥The “Tratntive weight” column shows the Sees that the number of employees i in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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1932. The largest gains were in British Colum- 
bia. 


Musical Deitchisc These was a decline 
in musical instrument factories, 35 of’ which 
employed 1,171 persons, or 224 fewer than on 
March 1, The reduction took place in Que- 
bec and Ontario. Employment was not so 
active as at the beginning of April, 1931, the 
losses then indicated having been rather small- 
er. : . 


Plant’ Products, Edible—There was very 
little change in employment in this group in 
the period under review, gains in flour and 
cereal mills and fruit and vegetable packing 
being offset by losses in bakeries and choco- 
late and confectionery factories. Returns 
were tabulated from 384 firms whose payrolls 
aggregated 26,458 persons. The index was 
lower than in the spring of last year, when an 
lacrease had been noted. 


Pulp and Paper ‘Products—The movement 
in pulp and paper factories, was decidedly 
upward, while other groups coming under this 
heading showed little change. According to 
data received from 551 firms, they employed 
53,306 workers, as compared with 52,475 in 
their last report. Increases were noted in the 
Maritime Provinces, Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia, but there were losses in the 
Prairie Provinces. Employment was in less 
volume than on April 1, 1931, although smaller 
gains had then been indicated. 


Rubber Products—Activity in 48 rubber 
works. declined, 175 persons being released 
from their staffs, which totalled 11,412. A 
comparatively slight reduction had also been 
shown on the same date last year, but the 
index then was many points higher. 


Textile Products—There was a further in- 
creasé in employment in textiles at the be- 
ginning of April, chiefly in silk, knitting and 
garment factories, while cotton and miscellan- 
eous textile mills were slacker. Greater im- 
provement had been noted on April 1, 1931, 


when the situation was rather more favourable. . 


Statements were compiled from 797 manu- 
facturers with 84,628 employees, or 815. more 
than on March 1, 1932. There were general 


gains, except in British Columbia, those in 


Ontario being largest. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Re- 
ductions in employment were recorded in this 
group, 551 persons being released from the 
working forces of the 150 co-operating estab- 
lishments, which employed 15,054 workers on 
the date under review. Most of the decline 
occurred in Ontario, and in -the tobacco 
division. The index was slightly . higher thar 
in the spring of last year. 
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Chemicals and Allied Products—One hun- 
dred and forty-two plants turning out chemi- 
cals and allied products reported 8,323 em- 
ployees, as compared with 8,126 in their last 
return. All provinces showed slight gains. 
The index was lower than on April 1, 1931, 
when a smaller advance had been noted. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—There was 
a minor increase in personnel in building ma- 
terial works, 179 of which employed 7,934 
persons, as against 7,854 in their last report. 
This advance involved much the same number 
of workers as that indicated on the correspond- 
ing date in 1931, but the index was then 
decidedly higher. 


Electric Current—A _ slight decrease was 
shown in this group, in. which 93 plants re- 
ported 14,285 employees, or 48 fewer than at: 
the beginning of March. There were gains in 
Quebec, but losses in Ontario. The level: of 
employment was lower than on April 1, 1931, 
when improvement had been reported. 


Electrical Apparatus —Employment in elec- 
trical appliance factories declined, according 
to the 87 co-operating firms, who reported 
13,301 persons on their payrolls, as against 
13,672 in their last report. Very little change 
had been noted on April 1, 1931, when tlie 
index was considerably higher. 


Iron and Steel Products—Statistics were re-* 
ceived from 760 manufacturers in this group, 
whose staffs were enlarged by 789 workers to 
98,408 at the beginning of April. There were. 
considerable gains in the automobile, crude, 
rolled and forged, heating appliance and 
machinery industries, but. the agricultural im- 
plement and structural iron and steel groups. 
released employees. Improvement was shown 
in Ontario, but elsewhere the movement. was 
downward. More pronounced expansion had 
been recorded in the same period last year, 
and the index number was then many points 
higher than on April 1, 1932. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Returns tabu- 
lated from 129 manufacturers in this group 
showed that they employed 14,353 persons, as 
against 14,748 on March 1. Most of the de- 
crease took place in the aluminum division, 
but all groups within the industry were slacker. 
Quebee and British Columbia showed curtail- 
ment, while improvement was noted in Onta- 
tio. The level of employment was lower than 
in the spring of 1931, when a general advance 
had been indicated.. 


Mineral Products — Little senate change was 
reported in these industries at the beginning of © 
April, according to data received from the 101 
co-operating establishments, in which 11, AIT 
perp were employed: at the ic bei of” 
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April. The volume of employment in this 
group was less than in the same period of last 
year; reduced activity had then been reported. 


Logging 


Continued and larger seasonall losses were 
shown in logging camps, 236 of which reduced 
their payrolls from 16,550 men on March 1 to 
8,567 on the date under review. The most ex- 
tensive decreases were in Quiebec and Ontario, 
although all provinces except British Columbia 
indicated reductions. (Much larger contrac- 
tions had been reported on April 1, 1931, but 
the number employed in logging camps was 
then considerably greater. 

Mining 

Coal—As is customary at the beginning of 
April, there was, on the whole, a falling-off in 
employment in coal mines during the period 
being reviewed; this occurred in the Prairie 
Provinces, while improvement was noted in 
the eastern coal fields. Data were received 
from 87 operators, whose staffs included 25,038 
employees, as against 25,224 in their last re- 
port. The index was a few points lower than 
in the spring of last year, although larger 
declines had then been reported. 

Metallic Ores—Reports were received from 
62 firms in this group, employing 15,824 
workers, or 70 more than at the beginning of 
March. A minor gain had also been indicated 
on the same date in 1931, when the index 
stood at 138-8, compared with 135-1 at the 
beginning of April of the present year. 

Non-metallic Minerals, other than Coal—A 
slight increase was registered in this group; 
77 firms employed 4,681 persons, as compared 
with 4,666 in the preceding month. Larger 
gains were indicated by the employers fur- 
nishing statistics on April 1 of last year, and 
activity then was much greater. 


Communications 


According to information received from 75 
communication companies and branches, they 
reduced their staffs by 338 employees to 24,379 
on April 1. The decline took place largely in 
the Maritime Provinces and Ontario. A 
smaller falling-off in employment had been 
recorded on April 1, 1931, and employment 
was then brisker than on the date under re- 
view. 

Transportation 


Steam railway and water transportation 
registered slight declines, while a small in- 
crease was indicated in local transportation. 
Statistics were compiled from 358 employers 
of 96,524 workers, as compared with 96,460 
on March 1. Of the former number, 22,816 
persons belonged in the local transportation, 
61,957 in the steam railway and 11,751 in the 


water transportation division. Employment 
in transportation was in smaller volume than 
on the corresponding date last year. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Statements were compiled from 
653 building contractors, with 20,387 persons in 
their employ, or 1,199 fewer than in their 
last report. Practically all the decline occurred 
in Quebec. An increase was indicated on 
April 1, 1931, and the index then was higher. 

Highway —Further curtailment in staffs was 
noted on highway construction and mainten- 
ance; 323 contractors employed 47,006 men, as 
compared with 48,266 in the preceding month. 
Quebec and British Columbia reported in- 
creased activity, but there were losses in the 
remaining provinces. Larger reductions had 
also been shown on April 1 of last year, when 
the number reported in this work was less 
than in the period under review. 


Railway —There was a decrease in employ- 
ment in the construction departments of the 
railways in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces 
and Ontario, while gains were indicated in 
British Columbia. The working forces of the 
34 co-operating contractors and divisional 
superintendents aggregated 23,337 men, where- 
as in the preceding month they had 24,567 
employees. The index number was lower than 
in the spring of 1931, although a larger re- 
cession had then been recorded. 


Services 


This group showed a moderate decline, ac- 
cording to 296 firms with 21,768 employees, 
compared with 21,859 in the preceding month. 
Laundries and dry-cleaning establishments 
registered improvement, but hotels and _ res- 
taurants released help. Very little general 
change had been reported at the beginning of 
April, 1931, but employment was then in 
rather greater volume than on the date under 
review. 

Trade 


There was a gain of 532 persons in the forces 
of the 852 co-operating wholesale and retail 
establishments, which employed 81,706 workers 
on April 1. An inerease had also been in- 
dicated on the same date a year ago, when the 
index of employment was some points higher. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries, respective- 
ly, are given in the accompanying tables. The 
columns headed “relative weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area, or industry, is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on the 
date under review. 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of March, 1932 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to ecnomic causes. Persons who are en- 
gaged in work outside their own trades, or who 
are idle due to illness, are not considered as 
unemployed. Unions involved in industrial 
disputes are excluded from these tabulations. 
As the number of unions making returns 
varies from month to month with consequent 
variation in the membership upon which the 
percentage of unemployment is based, it 
should be understood that such figures have 
reference only to the organizations reporting. 

The slightly upward employment frend 
manifest by local trade unions during Feb- 


pansion in employment was noted, but the 
recessions indicated by Alberta, Manitoba and 
Quebec unions were almost sufficient to 
counteract those increases. Unemployment 
for union members in Quebec, Ontario and 
Manitoba was chiefly responsible for the un- 
favourable situation shown from March, 1931, 
the declines registered by Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Alberta and British Columbia 
unions being comparatively small. In Sas- 
katchewan, however, the tendency was toward 
greater activity, though the change was but 
slight. 

Each month a special tabulation is made 
of unemployment in the largest city in each 
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ruary was maintained throughout March, as 
indicated by the returns received from 1,828 
labour organizations with a combined mem- 
bership of 181,396 persons. Of these, 36,961 
were idle on the last day of the month, a 
percentage of 20°4 in contrast with 20-6 per 
cent of inactivity in February. Unemploy- 
ment continued more prevalent than in 
March a year ago when 15:5 per cent of the 
membership involved was without employ- 
ment. The changes in the various provinces 
from February were not particularly note- 
worthy, increases and declines in activity off- 
setting each other to a large extent. In Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatche- 
wan and British Columbia some slight ex- 
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province with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. In Montreal and Vancouver the same 
percentage of idleness was reported in March 
as in the preceding month, unemployment in 
these cities remaining at a rather high level. 
Saint John and Regina unions showed a sub- 
stantially improved situation, and in Toronto 
increases on a much smaller scale were noted. 
Slight contractions in activity, however, were 
recorded by Edmonton, Halifax and Winnipeg 
unions. Regina unions, as in the previous 
comparison, were afforded considerably more 
employment than in March last year. Ojpera- 
tions for union members in Montreal and 
Toronto, however, were largely restricted from 
March, 1931, and in Edmonton and Vancouver 
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the curtailment evident .was noteworthy. In 
Winnipeg, Saint John and Halifax also declines 
of minor importance occurred. 

As will be noticed from the chart which 
accompanies this article, there was little 
change in employment conditions during 
March from the previous month, the curve 
continuing in the favourable trend of Feb- 


ruary, though the projection was very slight. 


The point reached by the curve, however, at 
the close of the month was considerably above 
that shown in the corresponding month last 
year, indicative of noteworthy unemployment 
gains during the month reviewed. 

Slight losses in employment only, were re- 
gistered in the manufacturing industries during 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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March over the previous month, the 485 
unions reporting with a membership of 50,949 
persons showing 18-4 per cent of the members 
out of work on the last day of the month, 
contrasted with 17:4 per cent in February. 


Activity in the garment trades of Quebec 


showed some curtailment from February, and 
among glass workers who, however, formed 


but a small share of the total membership in ~ 


the manufacturing jndustries, the increase in 
idleness recorded was pronounced. An un- 
favourable employment balance was also 
maintained by fur, leather, textile and wood 
workers, bakers and confectioners, and meat 
cutters and butchers. Papermakers, printing 
tradesmen, and iron and steel workers all re- 
ported fractional gains in activity over Feb- 
ruary. Among cigar makers, and hat and cap 
workers the situation was substantially im- 
proved, and’ somewhat better conditions pre- 
vailed for general labourers. A noteworthy 
drop in the volume of work available was 
reflected in the manufacturing industries as 
compared with March, 1931, when 9-2 per 
cent of inactivity was recorded; the garment, 
and iron and steel trades showing particularly 
heavy contractions of activity, augmented by 
important employment losses among paper- 
makers, printing tradesmen, general labourers, 
and wood and fur workers. On the other 
hand, a much better employment volume was 
afforded cigar makers, and textile and glass 
workers than in March a year ago. 


Employment for coal miners during March 
showed some curtailment from the previous 
month, the 51 unions from which reports were 
received with 18,214 members indicating 9-9 
per cent of inactivity contrasted with 6:9 per 
cent in February. This unemployment in- 


crease shown over February was confined 
wholly to the Province of Alberta, British 
Columbia’ mines showing nominal improve-. 


ment in conditions, while in Nova Scotia the 
same percentage of idleness was reported in 


both months compared. The situation in coal . 


mining, as a whole, remained unchanged from 


March, 1931, when the percentage of idleness | 


also stood at 9-9. 


British Columbia some slight falling off in 
employment was noted during the month 
reviewed... ; a 


After many months of. uninterrupted -de- 


clines in building and construction operations, 
the ‘trend of activity at the close of March’ 
was favourable, though unemployment still « 


Alberta miners were » 
afforded the same volume of activity as in.- 
March last year, while in Nova Scotia -and . 


remained at a very high level. For. March, 


returns were tabulated -from a’ total of .248:: 


unions’: of - building . tradesmen .:with 24,565 
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members, 15,292, or 62-3 per cent, of whom 
were without employment on the last day 
of the month, contrasted with 65-3 per cent in 
February. The most appreciable gains in 
employment from February were recorded by 
carpenters and joiners and electrical workers, 
increases on a much smaller scale being regis- 
tered by bricklayers, masons and _ plasterers, 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, and 
bridge and structural iron workers. On the 
other hand, plumbers and steamfitters, granite 
and stonecutters, and tile layers, lathers and 
roofers reported a noteworthy drop in the 
volume of work afforded as compared with 
February, and employment for hod carriers 
and building labourers was somewhat cur- 
tailed. A considerable increase in slackness 
was registered in the building trades over 
March, 1931, when 45-7 per cent of the mem- 
bership represented was without work; hod 
carriers and building labourers alone showed 
a better situation during the month reviewed, 
while the remaining trades reflected extensive 
employment losses. 


The transportation industries, with 795 
unions reporting a membership of 63,201 per- 
sons in March, indicated an unemployment 
percentage of 12-3 at the close of the month, 
compared with percentages of 13-5 in Feb- 
ruary and 10:9 in March last year. Steam 
railway employees, whose returns comprised 
about 82 per cent of the entire group mem- 
bership reporting, and navigation workers, 
were somewhat better engaged than in Feb- 
ruary, while among street and electric railway 
employees, and teamsters and chauffeurs frac- 
tional contractions of activity were shown. 
Steam railway employees, navigation workers, 
and teamsters and chauffeurs all participated 
in the slightly unfavourable employment 
movement shown as compared with March, 
1931. Street and electric railway employees, 
on the other hand, reported nominal gains 
in activity. 


Retail clerks during March reported a drop 
in the volume of work available over both 
the preceding month and March last year, 
according to the returns tabulated from 4 
unions, combining a membership of 1,176 
persons. Of these 3-4 per cent were unem- 
ployed on the last day of the month in con- 
trast with 0-7 per cent of inactivity in Feb- 
ruary and with 1-8 per cent in March, 1931. 

From associations of civic employees in 
March, 72 reports were tabulated, covering 
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8,604 members, 474 of whom were reported 
idle, a percentage of 5:5 compared with per- 
centages of 6°3 in February and 1-5 in March 
last year, 


The employment tendency in the miscel- 
laneous group of trades during March was 
toward lessened activity, though the change 
from February was fractional only. This was 
manifest by the returns tabulated from 126 
unions with an aggregate of 5,243 persons, 
1,128 or 21-5 per cent of whom were reported 
as unemployed on the last day of March, 
compared with 20-6 per cent in February. 
Unemployment for stationary engineers and 
firemen was the chief factor in this slightly 
unfavourable movement, shown during March, 
though employment for unclassified workers 
and theatre and stage employees also declined 
slightly. On the contrary, hotel and restaurant 
employees and barbers reported a somewhat 
better situation than in February. In the 
miscellaneous group of trades, compared with 
the returns for March, 1931, when 17-0 per 
cent of the members reported were idle, 
unclassified workers alone indicated better 
employment conditions during the month 
reviewed, the gains for these workers being 
substantial; while of the recessions among 
the remaining tradesmen those recorded by 
stationary engineers and firemen were the 
most extensive. 


Among fishermen all members were reported 
at work in March as in the preceding month, 
while in March a year ago 4:0 per cent of 
inactivity was registered. 


Lumber workers and loggers, with 4 unions 
embracing 805 members in March, reported 
165 of their members idle on the last day 
of the month, a percentage of 20-5, in contrast 
with 21-2 per cent of unemployment in Feb- 
ruary. A much improved situation was shown 
from March last year, when 34-0 per cent of 
the members recorded were without work. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1931 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for March of each year from 1919 
to 1929 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1930, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for March, 1932 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of March, 1932, showed an 
increase of 5 per cent in the average daily 
placements over those of the preceding pe- 
riod, but a decline of more than 20 per cent 
when a comparison was made with the aver- 
age daily placements effected during the cor- 
responding period of 1931. Substantial gains 
over last month were reported in services and 
farming, with a small increase also registered 
in manufacturing. All other groups showed 
declines, except transportation, which remained 
unchanged. In comparison with March, 1931, 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


being made semi-monthly. As may be seen 
from the graph, the curve, both of vacancies 
and of placements in relation to applications, 
rose during the first half of the month, but 
each recorded a decline during the latter half 
of the period under review, and the close of 
March were, respectively, 5 and 4 points 
below the levels shown at the close of March 
a year ago. The ratio of vacancies to each 
100 applications was 65.1 during the first half 
and 62.6 during the second half of March, 
1932, in contrast with the ratios of 68.3 and 
67.8 during the corresponding periods of 1931. 
The ratios of placements to each 100 applica- 
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the loss shown was mainly attributable to a 
large reduction in placements in construction 
and maintenance, followed by a marked de- 
cline in services. Losses in the remaining 
industrial divisions were partly offset, how- 
ever, by a noteworthy gain in farming, due 
to increased placements in this group under 
the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act. 
The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1930, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations 
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tions during the periods under review were 
63.3 and 60.8, as compared with 66.8 and 
65.2 during the corresponding month of 1931. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during March, 1932, 
was 1,411, as compared with a daily average 
of 1,781 during the corresponding month a 
year ago and with 1,338 recorded daily in 
February, 1932. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices of 
the Service during the month under review 
was 2,211, in comparison with 2,617 in March, 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1932 





Vacancies Applicants 





























Om Reported | Unfilled eae Referred Placed 
bash during | at end of re to 
4 : during : 
period period period vacancies} Regular | Casual 
Nova Scotia.......cccceccsccccccccees 678 $4 707 718 112 
Fl alifaxn ch bates tater whe 451 22 478 424 37 
New Glasgow............ 71 12 72 137 29 
Sydney........... Beaten Bie Pe 156 0 157 157 46 
New Brunswick................. Sera f 539 0 602 540 114 
abba eo las cete ose eras peeks * 66 0 92 67 24 
Moncton eee c re ciais Uiaie tcte's Wletiove meee 167 _ 0 164 167 33 
Seo TOR alias ovetenovorees. 6 tre ce hatorepracers 306 0 346 306 57 
CUED EC eerie Seine esa teraiele siete 1,703 130 4,221 2,220 1,050 
INOS he eect iia hc ccahald Glee aie sictelererore 4 5 0 
Ber eee ble creivatelers oebacteleisse 136 0 343 136 136 
Montreal races cose ole sarners 914 76 2,382 925 432 
Quebec, are Ay EN neler eles 389 30 944 772 247 
MY hci so cua chersyoisieleinns cackotaleovelsieers 9 0 20 9 8 
Sherbrookes cen hia. cs scence sein 140 0 306 143 139 
Three Rivers. iso sh hae reese eects 115 20 221 285 88 
Ontario 2 ida cove wenies ste aiotes 18,789 367 27,935 18, 792 3, 644 
Arden eriareries Bho s fladedecteee ee 9 0 9 9 
Bellevitla: osc. ssav acts vee econo 142 2 178 140 16 
Brantlord J LHe cease smecee csesinn 985 0 1,241 985 55 
Chath amin succnelsssices cnet 65 13 173 48 26 
Cobalt Sere er ccm ss 13 0 62 24 24 
Mort ETANCeS, ess cece acess atom eeiise 232 0 180 238 ot 
Hort: Williamcgeseectce «sia cietleleeie’s 447 0 506 450 376 
AAUTOI DE ee ccct sine ne sata hasiaretosions Laas 140 19 309 137 20 
Hamilton..wvce sree eae cee see 554 31 1,060 572 221 
Wine stom yee dle cee bce tea cdis levtuatessiere 2,146 11 2,182 2,143 74 
HGIECHONOP Co sclats cirteretarerssctciclalelaaisio alot 1,264 : 1 1,377 1,264 39 
Wondonven iad ieee ics doe deretie men oer 2,791 12 2,779 2,799 129 
Niagara iMallac: .).28, co. acuiasiciewiss ete 102 5 95 111 52 
INOFCH BAY ber es sicietslete onieiae tsieisls lore 54 0 90 54 40 
Osta was seae eco ss iereicrois ist nie csgtevesse% 2,031 0 2,092 2,026 66 
Ottawa nt hips cite cen reac neaae 590 66 1,120 642 326 
Pembroke eat wires leita svoterarta suet loeis a svete 179 0 292 179 30 
Peterborough, co: ce cece ees eee ee 83 8 105 98 46 
PortyAMe Huns he wee ae cvs oe nie cietelssieyo 401 0 362 399 385 
StiCatharineset «ce gr ease oes e eee as 151 5 249 136 60 
EVID NGMIAS i. cieitatetetotiarioetate oie «cities 479 8 501 472 57 
PAENIA sBicledtss Bek cratererater tae ole wae whe State 318 1 325 317 125 
Sault SteMarie: cj. cicdecoesceeese es 38 1 324 51 19 
Dtratlord $64. cuseesiee slodiele artes ereteaia 92 0 118 92 61 
SUGDULY......0-cecesescscesessecens 150 19 558 135 119 | 
PLATA ING 2 06 5 bre letere ls elosavars eveieie ouniorehaye! ore 88 0 174 83 50 
TE OLONCON ieaatne ce inctela aieeiele siastoinie Hove 4,831 140 10,795 4,811 993 
IWaTGSOR Sree cetera te inte isles aerajee c 414 25 679 377 189 
IMANICODS ia tctte ca csi tolotaeacinn eee 4,064 26 5,207 4,068 2,268 
Brandon........ssceseveecseoccscces 476 16 568 454 130 
Dauphin...... gress eeeesasccceseees 59 0 138 58 33 
Portage laVPTaIriG sa je nateceseiaicelete te 23 1 21 19 17 
WANT POR ee ers cteie es crereisls cuss ciereitis,s 3,506 9 4,530 3,537 2,088 
Saskatchewal..........c.cceccnsseee 1,985 332 2,230 1,843 983 
SEG VATe a cecal aa aGile es we ereieia esis rare scale 133 0 202 128 22 
Moose DAW rcec sacs 6 stents wis clevegate gees 560 77 515 516 148 
North Battleford as.ipinciatcstinicete os 102 9 77 100 91 
Prince Albert..........sssseeceeeees 123 31 174 93 60 
Regina Seen see ren err etevete sistals 386 163 461 361 263 
Saskatoon.....csseesscsecsseceveess 336 15 398°} - 328 248 
Swift Currentisen nee cance soe 95 0 121 89 64 
Weyburn........ PAY edd Re an ea 105 29 109 92 28 
Yorktons Sere ae cnc ete wie lovers sis 145 8 173 141 59 
Alberta) 022.0. eee eco denne 4,311 21 7, 764 4,320 1,381 
Caloary.....ss sa siianee aici etapa 832 0 2,507 844 799 
Drumheller.............sseeeeeceees ; 99 0 272 ee 63 
Edmonton eRe ABO ONO A RHA AOOe Oc 1,782 21 2,858 | 1,781 422 
Lethbridgo,... sissies euasune ne 1,205 0} 1,761] | 1,209 42 
Medicine Hat. 2031. Sy eke eae. ce - 393 0 366 393 55 
British Columbia............ pailerinl te - . 8,206 22 6,555 3,308 1,167 
Cranbrook) i... siccsapeeiieveemeeetere ees 0 236 0 197 
* Kamloops. ......ccei sects seececcces é 22 Jens 172 30 ‘19 
Nanaimo. .), Mo sccet si SAR aime 294 1 405 283 5 
Nelson...... pepe e eee eceseeeeeseceees 74 0 86 73 61 
New Westminster............- ee } 58 0 164 62 39 
Penticton........... AWN HEIR CONO Ces 279 4 291 280 186 
Prince George.......... aide petty: 81 0 110 | 81 81 
« Prinée. Rupert,,....:......- AS here eS OY 32° ug 
Revelstoke wes serie) -sr sl ieee a) wertiOls 60. 20 
Vancouver...) ners tetiesntaes eine: 632 14 3,341 735 415 
Victoriasesyb[daeijee «stan > ote Reese 1,551 -0 1,658 |) - 1,549 164. 
Canada Ueeids ogee ae aceon a attr ake es aD 35,275 932 55,271 | 35,859 10,719 
Mei PP ea os LEAs ert eas es 28,586 ~ 338. Ad 1274 28.052 7,560 
WOMEN. no sring ope ct t seeyhj sists siohe Gage legate 6, 689 594 10,144.|: - 7,307 : 





*42 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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1931. Applications for work during the pre- 
ceding month of 1932 averaged 2,223 daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
March, 1932, was 1,371, of which 429 were in 
regular employment and 942 in work of a 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,306 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in March a year 
ago averaged 1,727 daily, being 421 in regular 
and 1,306 in casual employment. 


During the month of March, 1932, the 
offices of the Service referred 35,859 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 34,275 
placements. Of these, the placements in re- 
gular employment were 10,719, of which 7,560 
were of men and 3,159 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 23,556. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 28,586 for men and 6,689 for women, a 
total of 35,275, while applications for work 
numbered 55,271, of which 45,127 were from 
men and 10,144 from women. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1922, to date: 

















Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

Nba oe Le 48 Bee, fe em 297,827 95, 695 393, 522 
IS lence get RULE epee RN 347,165 115, 387 462,552 
192d reed venen Mes Speer eet 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
KD ee Cea eR eee 306, 804 106,021 412, 825 
1926.00 hee ce ae 300, 226 109, 929 410, 155 
LOZ Te Av Eeeae ee: 302, 723 112,046 414, 769 
thts PaMee meee ee et 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
BU Ea Ait a rete ad Mf 260, 747 137, 620 398, 367 
TOSO Ss sete omy ay 187, 872 180, 807 368, 679 

OB IE» 8 4 aval kage ala 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 
1932:(8 months)....... 32,640 64,989 97,629 





Nova Scotia 


During March orders received at employ- 
ment offices in Nova Scotia called for nearly 
4 per cent more workers thain in the preced- 
ing month, but over 11 per cent less than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a gain of over 5 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with February, but a 
loss of nearly 11 per cent in comparison with 
March, 1931. The only groups to show any 
gain in placements over March of last year 
were construction and maintenance and min- 
ing, the increase in the latter being nominal 
only. Of the declines in other groups, that 
in services was the largest. Industrial div- 
isions in which most of the placements were 
made during the month were: construction 
and maintenance, 247; trade, 30; and services 
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of household workers. 
men and 67 women 
employment. 


349, of which 250 were 
During the month 45 
were placed in regular 


New Brunswick 


Orders listed at employment offices in 
New Brunswick during March called for 
nearly 4 per cent less workers than in the 
preceding month and nearly 27 per cent less 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements also declined over 3 per 
cent when compared with February and 25 
per cent in comparison with March, 1931. 
The decrease in placements from March of 
last year was due to reductions under con- 
struction and maintenance and services, as the 
changes in all other divisions were nominal 
only. The majority of placements made 
during the month were in construction and 
maintenance and services, there being 86 in 
the former and 420 in the latter. Included 
in the placements under the service group 
were 822, of household workers. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 67 of men 
and 47 of women. 


QUEBEC 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
the Province of Quebec during March were 
over 46 per cent better than in the previous 
month and nearly 2 per cent above the cor- 
responding month of last year. There was a 
gain also in placements of over 50 per cent 
in comparison with February and of over 17 
per cent when compared with March, 1931. 
The increase in placements over March of 
last year was due to a gain in services al- 
though manufacturing and transportation also 
showed improvement. The gains in these 
however, were partly offset by 
losses in other groups, those in logging, con- 
struction and maintenance and itrade being 
the lamgest. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing 102; con- 
struction and maintenance 210; and services 
1,186, of which 638 were of household workers. 
There were 452 men and 598 women placed 
in regular employment during the month. 


ONTARIO 


There was an increase of over 3 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Ontario during March 
when compared with the preceding month, but 
a loss of over 36 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Similar 
percentages of change were indicated in place- 
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ments under both comparisons. The large 
decline in placements from March of last 
year was attributable to fewer workers being 
sent to highway construction camps, as al- 
though many men had been sent to this work 
during the month under review, the number 
was not so great as in March, 1931, the camps 
having been filled earlier during the past 
winter. There was also a large decrease in 
placements in the services division, with 
somewhat smaller declines in manufacturing, 
trade, transportation and farming. Logging 
was the only group to show any gain of 
importance. Placements by industrial divis- 
ions included: manufacturing 561; logging 
400; farming 346; transportation 69; con- 
struction and maintenance 13,293; trade 298; 
and services 3,123, of which 1,954 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 2,374 of men and 
1,270 of women. 


MANITOBA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at offices in Manitoba during 
March, were 12 per cent better than in the 
preceding month and about 50 per _ cent 
greater than during the corresponding month 
of last year. ‘There was a gain of over 10 
per cent in placements when compared with 
February and of over 51 per cent in com- 
parison with March, 1931. The substantial 
gain in placements over March of last year 
was due to work provided om highway con- 
struction and farms under the Unemployment 
and Farm Relief Act. The only decrease of 
importance was in services, but small declines 
were also shown in trade and manufacturing. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
farming 1,070; construction and maintenance, 
1,944; trade 45; and services, 939, of which 
697 were household workers. There were 
1,898 men and 370 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During the month of March there were 
over 14 per cent more positions offered 
through employment offices in Saskatchewan 
than in the preceding month, but over 23 
per cent less than during the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements were nearly 
8 per cent higher than in February but nearly 
28 per cent less than in March, 1931. Reduced 
placements under construction and mainten- 
ance, with smaller declines in logging and 
services, accounted for the. decrease in com- 
parison with March of last year. These losses 
were, however, partly offset by increased farm 
placements and a small gain in trade. The 


changes in other groups were of minor im- 
portance only. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing 41; farming 
452; transportation 22; construction and main- 
tenance 583; trade 67; and services 641; of 
which 441 were of household workers. During 
the month 622 men and 361 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


There was a decrease of nearly 3 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Alberta during March, 
when compared with the preceding month, 
and of over 18 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments also showed similar percentages of 
change under both comparisons. There were 
large reductions in placements under con- 
struction and maintenance and logging in 
comparison with March of last year, which 
were mainly responsible for the decline for 
the province as a whole. Fewer placements 
were, however, also made in services, mining 
and manufacturing. The only gain of im- 
portance was in farming, but trade also 
showed slight improvement. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing 
25; logging 46; farming 486; construction and 
maintenance 3,117; trade 27; and _ services 
567, of which 353 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
1,111 of men and 270 of women. 


British CoLUMBIA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 


. British Columbia during March, was over 6 


per cent greater than in the preceding month 
and nearly 5 per cent above the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Placements also 
showed a gain of over 7 per cent when com- 
pared with February and of over 5 per cent 
in comparison with March, 1931. The increase 
in placements over ‘March of last year was due 
to relief work provided on highway construc- 
tion as all other industrial divisions showed 
declines, those in logging and services being 
the largest. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing 24; logging 
21; farming 88; construction and maintenance 
2,463; trade 24; and services 576, of which 
362 were of household workers. There were 
991 men and 176 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 
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Movement of Labour 


During the month of March, 1932, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
10,719 placements in regular employment, 3,770 
of which were of persons for whom the em- 
ployment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 210 were. granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 187 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office, and 23 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2-7 cents per mile with a mini- 
mum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the Em- 
ployment Service who may desire to travel to 
distant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 

Transfers at the reduced rate from Ontario 
centres during March totalled 58, all of which 
were to provincial points. For employment 
within their respective zones Port Arthur 
despatched 34 bushmen, Fort William 4 bush 
men, and Hamilton 1 stationman. The Port 
Arthur zone was also the destination of 2 
mine workers travelling from Sudbury. In 
addition, the Fort William office granted cer- 
tificates for reduced transportation to 9 bush 
workers bound for points in the Fort Frances 
zone. Travelling from Niagara Falls 5 riggers 
were conveyed to Timmins, while from North 
Bay 3 highway construction workers proceeded 
to Kingston. 

In Manitoba 85 certificates for reduced 
transportation were granted during March, 63 
provincial and 22 interprovincial. Provincially 
the Winnipeg office transferred 3 farm domes- 
tics and 3 hotel workers to Brandon, and 55 
farm hands and 2 mine labourers within its 
own zone. The movement of labour outside 
the province also originated at Winnipeg, 
from which centre 3 farm hands, 1 café cook 
and 1 domestic were conveyed to Port Arthur, 
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and 16 farm hands and 1 farm domestic to 
various rural points in Saskatchewan. 


Offices in Saskatchewan despatched 16 
workers at the special reduced rate during 
March, all to provincial employment. Of 
these, 12 travelled on certificates issued at 
Regina to points within the same zone, and 
included 7 school teachers and 5 farm hands, 
while from Moose Jaw 1 school teacher and 1 
farm hand were conveyed to employment 
within the territory covered by that zone 
office. The balance of this provincial move- 
ment was from Saskatoon, 1 farm hand and 
1 farm housekeeper proceeding from _ this 
centre to North Battleford. 

By offices in Alberta 48 transfers at the re- 
duced rate were effected during March, 47 of 
which were to centres within the province. 
The Edmonton office assisted in the despatch 
of 1 farm hand and 1 highway construction 
timekeeper to Calgary, 1 farm hand to Leth- 
bridge, and of 26 farm hands, 3 farm house- 
hold workers, 4 bush workers, 1 miner, 1 truck 
driver, and 1 cook to employment within the 
Edmonton zone. Travelling from Calgary 4 
farm hands were destined to Drumheller, 2 
farm domestics to Lethbridge, 1 farm house- 
hold worker to Edmonton, and 1 farm hand 
to a point within the Calgary zone. The 1 
interprovincial transfer was of a farm worker 
journeying from Edmonton to Saskatoon. 

The movement of labour in British Colum- 
bia during March comprised the transfer of 
3 workers, the Vancouver office granting cer- 
tificates to 1 engineer and 1 cleaner and 
presser bound for Nelson, and to 1 hotel cook 
travelling to Vernon. 

Of the 210 persons who took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during March, 76 were conveyed by 
the Canadian National Railways, 1380 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and 4 by the 
Northern Alberta Railway. 


(4) Building Permits issued in Canada during March, 1932 


According to returns tabulated by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, the value of the 
building permits issued by 61 cities during 
March was $3,323,602; this was an increase of 
$745,005 or 28:9 per cent over the February 
total of $2,578,597, but a decrease of $6,625,377 
or 66°6 per cent, as compared with the ag- 
gregate of $9,948,979 reported for the same 
month in 1931. Building costs, as shown by 
the Bureau’s index number of wholesale prices 
of building materials, were, however, lower 
than in 1931 and any other year since 1920. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had granted nearly 400 
permits for dwellings valued at over $900,000 
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and some 1,100 permits for other buildings 
estimated to cost approximately $2,200,000. 
Irn addition, three centres reported that they 
had authorized five engineering projects valued 
at approximately $128,000. In February, 
authority was given for the erection of some 


800 dwellings and nearly 800 other buildings, 


estimated at approximately $1,100,000 and 
$1,400,000, respectively, while an engineering 
project, valued at $20,495, was also reported. 

New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia reported in- 
creases in the value of the building authorized 
during March as compared with the preceding © 
month. The greatest gains were those of 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS 
INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
AS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 








Cities 


Prince Edward ?’}d— 
Charlottetown...... 
Nova Scotia.......... 
SHalifaxt Wi Sea 00R 
New Glasgow...... 
*Sydne 
New Brunswick..... 
Fredericton......... 


eereeseeceeeee 


Quebec aos S055 


"Quebec. ys. Sons 

Shawinigan Falls... 
*“Sherbrooke......... 
*Three Rivers....... 
*Westmount......... 


Chatham. 22 20..</ 


*Gueiph.. hess: & 
*Kingston........... 


Oshaway.c% io. sd»: 


*Port Arthur........ 


York and East 
beh Townships. 


eee eee eseeee 


*Winnipeg:. J. 5.1082 


*Reginas: f. hs cceeee 


Alberta.............%. 
*Calgary.. 35. oe. 5. 
*Edmonton.......... 

Lethbridge......... 
Medicine Hat....... 


*New Westminster. . 
Prince Rupert...... 
*Vancouver.......... 
North Vancouver 
RVACLOFIA, .b ccicce te 


Total—61 cities..... 
*Total—35 cities..... 





1932 


1,697,935 
2,400 
20,028 
6,700 
11,050 


588, 646 
385,509 


5,750 
13,475 


25,846 


3,323, 602 


2,820, 670 


2,455 
797,314 


2,578,597 


2,391,137 


3,369,422 


2,970, 148 
241,924 
300 
24,000 
15,800 
117,250 
3, 143, 686 
400 


62,043 
15,000 
10, 900 
16,525 


9,935 
114, 069 


9,948,979 


8,218,570 





$584,320 or 49-8 per cent in Quebec, and 
$180,899 or 483-4 per cent in Saskatchewan... 
Of the declines in the remaining provinces, 
that of $93,968 or 52:4 per cent in Alberta 
was greatest. 


As compared with March, 1981, all provinces 
recorded decreases; the largest reduction was 
that of $2,419,029 or 71-8 per cent in Quebec. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal registered a 
gain aS compared with the preceding month, 
but a falling-off as compared with March of 
lust year. Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
showed declines in both comparisons. 


Of the smaller centres, Sydney, Three Rivers, 
Belleville, Fort William, Galt, Guelph, King- 
ston, Ottawa, Peterborough, Sandwich, Wood- 
stock, St. Boniface, Moose Jaw, Nanaimo, 
Prince Rupert and North Vancouver reported 
higher totals than in either February, 1932, or 
March, 19381. 


Cumulative record for first quarter, 1932— 
The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 61 cities during March, 
and in the first quarter of each year since 1920, 
as well as index numbers for the latter, based 
upon the total for 1926 as 100. The average 
index number of wholesale prices of building 
materials in the first quarter of the same years 
are also given (1926—100). 





Average 

Indexes of | indexes of 

Value of value of wholesale 

Value of permits permits prices of 

Year permits issued in issued in building 

issued in First First materials 

March Quarter Quarter in First 

(1926=100) Quarter 

(1926=100) 

$ $ 

1932) Fasten 3,323,602 | 8,664,128 38-5 79°3 
193 ieee 9,948,979 | 24,746,094 110-0 83-3 
1980.05.53 13,356,787 | 29,493,262 131-1 96-6 
19200 ite, cee 24,068,018 | 42,950,228 190-9 100-1 
19280 15,128,413 | 33,163,338 147-4 96-6 
1927 teat 11,713,640 | 25,028,353 sh fp Pep? 97-0 
1926 10,634,491 | 22,493,574 100-0 102-0 
19255.8ee 8,631,627 | 19,981,015 88-2 102-9 
1924 ee, 9,493,620 | 18,047,999 80-2 112-2 
1O23zeeae 9,658,950 | 19,478,119 86-6 110-6 
192 Oias nee 10,615,531 | 18,680,173 83-0 108-0 
LOOT eee 7,290,589 | 13,569,512 60-3 135-7 
1920;Ree 8,736,675 | 18,909,986 84-1 139-4 


The aggregate value of the building permits 
issued in the first quarter of 1932 was less than 
in the same period in any of the years since, 
1920, but, as already stated, the wholesale 
prices of building materials have this year 
been considerably lower than in the same 
period in any of the last twelve years. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


D ETAILED reports and tables showing the 

employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Minstry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. The summary 
showing the employment situation during 
March, is reproduced below. The follow- 
ing report on unemployment conditions in the 
United States is based on the statistics pub- 
lished by the United States Department of 
Labour, showing the recent trend of employ- 
ment throughout the country. 


Great Britain 


Employment during March showed a sub- 
stantial improvement which affected most in- 
dustries. It was most pronounced in the 
building, coal mining, general engineering and 
textile industries (except jute manufacture), in 
the clothing trades (except boot and shoe 
manufacture), in pottery, glass bottle, metal 
goods, motor vehicle and cycle manufacture, 
in the woodworking, printing and distributive 
trades, and in hotel and boarding house ser- 
vice. On the other hand there was a decline 
in employment in pig iron manufacture and 
constructional engineering, in the boot and 
shoe, and rubber industries, and in dock and 
harbour service. 

The improvement was experienced in all 
divisions of the country, being most marked 
in the North-Western division. Employment 
was still very slack, however, in the South of 
England and very bad in all other areas. In 
the Midlands and the North of England and 
also in Northern Ireland employment was bet- 
ter than it was a year ago. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,770,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at March 21, 19382 
(including those temporarily stopped as well 
as those wholly unemployed), was 20-8, as 
_ compared with 22-0 at February 22, 1932, and 
with 21-5 at March 23, 1931. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at March 21, 1932, was 
17-5, as compared with 18-2 at February 22, 
1932, while the percentage temporarily stopped 
was 3°3, as compared with 3-8. For males 
alone, the percentage at March 21, 1932, was 
24-1, and for females 12:5; at February 22, 
1932, the corresponding percentages were 25:0 
and 14:2. 


At March 21, 1932, the number of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain was 2,042,444 wholly unem- 
ployed, 422,676 temporarily stopped, and 
102,212 normally in casual employment, 
making a total of 2,567,332. This was 133,841 
less than a month before, and 12,786 less than 
a year before. The total included 2,073,370 
men, 65,290 boys, 380,965 women and 47,707 
girls. 

The 2,042,444 wholly unemployed included 
829,882 insured persons with claims for insur- 
ance benefit (consisting of those who (a) had 
paid at least 30 contributions during the pre- 
ceding two years, (b) had received less than 
156 days’ benefit in their current benefit years, 
and (c) if 156 days’ benefit had become pay- 
able in a previous benefit year ending on or 
after 12th November, 1931, had paid at least 
10 contributions since the 156th day of 
benefit) ; 901,020 insured persons with appli- 
cations for transitional payments; 192,074 in- 
sured persons not in receipt of insurance 
benefit or transitional payments, and 119,468 
uninsured persons. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at March 21, 1932, 
was 2,627,076. 


United States 


According to computations made by the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labour, employment 
decreased 1-5 per cent in March, 1932, as com- 
pared with February, 1932, and earnings de- 
creased 2-4 per cent. This computation is 
based on returns made by 60,896 establish- 
ments in 16 major industrial groups having in 
March 4,564,141 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $97,884,467. In- 
creased employment was reported in three of 
these industrial groups. Anthracite mining 
reported a gain of 3°5 per cent in number of 
employees coupled with an increase of 6°7 
per cent in earnings, while the retail trade 
and dyeing and cleaning groups reported 
smaller increases in employment combined 
with slight decreases in earnings. The remain- 
ing thirteen groups reported decreases in both 
employment and earnings from February to 
March. 

In a statement in its official publication, the 
Monthly Survey of Business, of April 21, the 
American Federation of Labour estimated the 
number of unemployed in the United States 
at over 8,000,000 at that date. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


‘[ BE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

_ Reference was made in the LABour GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1930. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April, 1930, issue 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable: 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per. day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 

(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated.. 

The Act was put into effect at once as 
respects contracts for construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition, both as to its pro- 
visions of wages and as to the application of 
the eight-hour day. 

With respect to contracts for other classes 
of work, the Fair Wages Policy of the Govern- 
ment of Canada (which has been in effect 
since 1900 and was expressed in an Order in 
Council adopted June 7, 1922, and amended 
April 9, 1924) requires that they must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based om tne cur- 
rent wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requiring 


adherence to the current wage rates and work- 
ing hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above- 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted. as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 


Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any service performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect betwen the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
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employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 
It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following Fair Wages Clause:— 
All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed, and if there 


be no current rate in such district, then a fair - 


and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys’ which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
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books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shail not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arreas; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefor may be filed with the Minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do all 
in their power to see that the labour con- 
ditions are fully complied with and to report 
any apparent violations to the department 
with which the contract is made. 


The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at any reasonable time by any officer 
authorized by the Minister of Labour for this 
purpose, and that the premises shall be kept 
in sanitary condition. 


During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, those 
included under the “A” groups containing 
either fair wages schedules as shown below, or 
the General Fair Wages Clause above men- 
tioned, and those coming under the “B” 
group containing the Fair Wages Clause speci- 
fied in the “B” Conditions as given above :— 
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DeEpARTMENT oF PusBLIc WorkKS 
a R Rates of nee of 
Contracts in Group “A” onstruction e- wages, abour, 
q Pp CC i Trade or Class of Labour not less not more 
modelling, Etc.) than than 
Painting of south leaf of the Bascule Bridge per hour | per day 
ever Burlington’ Channel; near’ Hamiton,  Platersif eenliiendee a $0 60 8 
O . N f t t uy Th Cc J Pp t Riveters ERS SOO CE iat het tc ca ohne cue 0 50 8 
ntario... Name of contractors, The C.J. Pott ~ Rivet holders ol. ee. 0 40 8 
Feb URE Gon CUCL OT EMER Ee Mises Orc siarreeldl date 8 
x us Aes DULOES CE sae SSAC cen Roe see 0 50 
April 25, 1932. Amount of contract, $5,050. Machinista. 00000000 Bie 
g s inser j 3 acksmithss ass eee een ee 0 60 
A fair Wes schedule was inserted in the con ilectric welders: -08)- 7 eee 0 60 8 
tract as follows:— Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Wood:caulkers sos) 2625.0 ee 0 50 8 
Paintersse ete Wee, eR eee 0 45 8 
Levon SAV: Tite Crey arte dee Bee 0 35 : 
Rates of ISSCTS Ache sehen ee PR a 0 50 
wages, 1 aoe ob CAMsSters: uc ete oe ee 0 35 8 
Trade or Class of Labour not less _ ou th u 
than ore an 
nell per hour per day Repairs to wooden dump Scows Nos. 10 and 
Steel bridge painters.............. $0 60 8 11, Montreal, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Paint spraying machine operator... 0 60 8 ‘Canada Marine Works, Montreal, P.Q. Date 
Air compressor operator............ 0 60 8 : . 
GE operated’ Brides’ olen’ Lael of contract, April 12, 1932. Amount of con 
operator.......... eka iy Se es 0 50 8 tract, $13,590. The General Fair Wages 
Sed baste masking apa PF aahays $ Clause was inserted in the contract. 
thowkers. i o/6bat sad: Belen 0 40 : Dredging at Brooklyn, N.S. Name of con- 
Dae areas pode ait By , i g tractors, The Federal Dredging Co., Ltd., 
ST eatieberas ts: ous. U6)in. ot eee 0 40 8 Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, May 2, 1932. 
Amount of contract approximately $15,695.40. 
Purchase, demolition and removal of the General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 


Windsor, 
Name of contractors, Runnymede 
Wrecking and Salvage Co., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, March 29, 1932. Amount of 
contract, $240. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 


Dominion Government buildings, 
Ontario. 














mie Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour not less labour, not 
thew more than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters and joiners............. $1 00 8 
Labourersy,:..c pitas ook ee 0 45 8 
Driver; horse’and cartes---4. eo oe O75 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 00 8 
Motor truck drivers ears eer 0 50 8 
Steam hoistengineer, 1 drum (when 
used in building trades).......... 1 10 8 
Steam hoist engineer, 2 drums and 
up (when used in building trades) 125 8 
Steam hoist engineer,l drum (when 
used in excavating work)......... 1 02 8 
Steam hoist engineer, 2 drums and 
up (when used in excavating work) 1 18 8 


Construction of repairs, renewals, etc. to 
the hull, housing, crane, turn-table, anchor 
casings, etc., of Dredge P. W. D. “No. 110,” 
Lauzon, P.Q. Name of contractors, Davie 
Shipbuilding & Repairing Co., Ltd., Lauzon, 
P.Q. Date of contract, April 6, 1932. Amount 
of contract, $8,125. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


in the contract. 


Post Office Department 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in April, 1932, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages, and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 











Nature of Orders Amount 
$ cts 
Making metal dating stamps and type, brass crown 
seals, cancellors, etc 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 261 50 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, dater, etc. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont... 135003 
Capital Rubber Stamps Works, Ottawa, Ont. 17 44 
Making and supplying Letter Carriers’ Uniforms. 
Samuel Dorfman, Quebec, P.Q............... 585 80 
Horn Bros. Woolen Co., Ltd., Lindsay, Ont. . 1,670 55 
Kaufman Rubber Co., Kitchener, Ont......... 104 31 
Hamilton Uniform Cap Co., Hamilton, Ont. . 1,708 70 
Wm. Scully, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q............. 314 50 
Mail Bag Fittings. 
EF. W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont’. s....) 0m. ee 100 00 
g Filtohardea peters Co. of Ottawa, Ltd....... 201 40 
cales. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont... 944 70 
Leiter Bozes, etc. 
HH Plant, tar Ottawa. Ont.) eee oe. 784 00 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd., 
Ottawa Ae Usa. fetta) Sea kanes de 353 30 
Amedee Lesieur, Montreal, P.Q............... 5, 830 00 
Ink, etc. 
J. E. Poole, Cor, Loronto, Ont. as.5) sees As 379 80 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd....... 98 50 
Erection of Mail Accelerator. 
Mahaffy Iron Works Ltd., Toronto, Ont...... 4,928 38 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lanour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sche- 
dules. In each agreement or schedule, the 
rates of wages for the principal classes of labour 
are given, with other information of general 
interest. 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


VANCOUVFR, B.C—CERTAIN BAKERIES AND THE 
BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY WORKERS IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION oF Awerica, Locan 468. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1932 to March 1, 1933. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LaBour GAZETTE, 
September, 1931, page 1035, with the following 
exceptions: 

A wage scale has been established. The wages 
per week are: bench hands $27.50, doughmen and 
ovenmen $32, helpers $18 for first year and $20 
for second year, apprentices $12 during first half 
year to $24 during fourth year, shippers $30, fin- 
ishers and cake-wrappers $16 and $18. 

One apprentice allowed for every three jour- 
neymen employed. 


Textiles and Clothing 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—THE ASSOCIATION OF MANU- 
FACTURERS OF CLOAKS, Suits AND LapIEs’ 
GARMENTS OF THE City oF MONTREAL AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL LADIES GARMENT WoRK- 
ERS’ UNION AND THE MONTREAL JOINT CoUN- 
CIL OF THE CLOAK, SuIT AND DRESSMAKERS’ 
UNION, COMPOSED oF CuTTERS Loca No. 19, 
OPERATORS AND FrinisHERS LocaL No. 43, 
Locat No. 112, anp Pressers Locat No. 61. 


Agreement (signed following the strike which 
was noted in the Lasour Gazette, March, 1932, 
page 288) to be in effect from February 15, 1932, 
to January 1, 1934, and thereafter from year to 
vear subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to that previously 
in effect and noted in the LABoUR GAZETTE, May, 
1930, page 580 and April, 1930, page 447, with 
some changes in working conditions and with the 
following wage scale, which is approximately 10 
per cent lower than the scale previously in effect: 
For piece work the basis will be the payment for 
a week’s work by a workman of average ability 
and efficiency of $40 to operators and pressers, 
$35 to an under presser, $20 to a piece presser. 
For week work, sample makers will be paid $36. 


Manufacturing: 


The desired standard of weekly wages for the 
following classes of employees of average ability 
and efficiency will be $40 to a cutter, $27 to a 
trimmer and $15 to a button sewer. 

When the union cannot supply help required, 
non-union help may be employed but such help 
a not to become part of the regular staff of the 
shop. 

The regular hours are unchanged at 44 per 


week. 


No overtime to be allowed in the four months 
considered as slack seasons. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


CANADIAN AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER ASSOCIATION 
AND THE CANADIAN AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER 
Firrers’ Union, Locat No. 379 oF THE 
UnitTep ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND 
STEAMFITTERS. 


This agreement covers the installation of auto- 
matic sprinkler systems or systems for fire 
extinguishing purposes throughout Canada. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1932. 
to April 30, 1934, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. 

The agreement is the same as that previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
July, 1929, page 806, and July, 1927, page 790. 
with the following exceptions: 

Wages: 85 cents per hour for work within a 
radius of ten miles of journeymen’s home town 
and $1.05 if required to work outside this area 
(The former rates were $1 and $1.25 per hour.) 

One improver allowed to each shop employing 
three journeymen and one additional improver to 
each additional journeyman but not more than 
three improvers in any one shop. Before being 
classed as journeymen improvers must have 
served five years at the trade and pass an exam- 
ination. 


WINDSOR AND VICINITY, ONTARIO. ELECTRICA?. 
CONTRACTORS AND THE INTERNATIONAL Bro- 
THERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WorKERS, Loca 
No. 773. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1932, 
to April 30, 1933. 

The agreement which came into effect May 1, 
1930, and was summarized in the LaBour GaAz- 
ETTE, June, 1931, page 710 was continued in effect 
until December 15. 1931, when it was verbally 
agreed to reduce the wage rate from $1.374 to 
$1.25 per hour. The new agreement is the same 
as the 1930 agreement with the exception of the 
wage rate which is $1.25 per hour. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


MontTREAL, QuEBEC-—VaARIOUS STEAMSHIP CoM- 
PANIES AND THE SYNDICATED LONGSHOREMEN 
OF THE Port oF MONTREAL. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 11, 1932, 
to December 31, 1932. 

With certain exceptions noted below, this 
agreement is similar to the one previously in 
effect, which was noted in the LaABour GAZETTE, 
May 1931, June 1930, May 1929, and May 1928, 
the principal clauses having already been sum- 
marized in the issue of June and October, 1927. 
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The minimum number of men per gang re- 
mains at 16, but the company is to be the 
judge of the number of extra men required 
in any particular cases. 

A joint committee to be appointed to dis- 
cuss grievances. Provision for arbitration, etc. 
are similar to those in the previous agree- 
ment. 

The regular hours of work remain at 10 per 
day. 

The wage rates have been reduced approxi- 
mately 10 per cent and are as follows: For 
ordinary cargoes, 59 cents per hour for day 


work, 69 cents for work between 7 p.m. and - 


11 p.m. and 79 cents from midnight to 5 a.m. 
For work with nitrate, bulk sulphur, full car- 
goes of china clay and fertilizer, shifting bunker 
coal and handling cargoes in refrigerators 
which are to be transported at or below freez- 
ing temperature, also for grain trimming and 
bagging and for work done between deck where 
there is grain running in a hatch connected 
with the open deck, the wage rate will be 72 
cents per hour for day work, 82 cents for work 
between 7 p.m. and 11 p.m. and 92 cents for 
work between midnight and 5 a.m. 


MoNTREAL, QUEBEC.—VARIOUS SHIPPING Com- 
‘PANIES AND THE INDEPENDENT ASSOCIATION 
oF CARPENTERS AND SHIPLINERS OF THE 
Port OF MONTREAL, 


Agreement to be in effect from April 18. 
1932, to March 31, 1933. 

With the exception of the change in wages 
noted below, this agreement is similar to the 
one which was in effect to March 31, 1932, 
and which was noted in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
June 1930, May 1929 and May 1928, the main 
clauses having been summarized in the issue 
for June 1927. 

The regular hours remain at 10 per day. 

The wage rates have been reduced approxi- 
mately 10 per cent and are as follows: the 
regular rate is 59 cents per hour for day work. 
69 cents between 7 p.m. and 11 p.m. and 79 
cents between midnight and 5 a.m. For work in 
holds of steamers in which bulk sulphur or bulk 
fertilizer has been stowed and where the. old 
wood is being used in whole or in part, the 
rate will be 80 cents per hour for day work, 
90 cents for night work and $1.20 between 
midnight and 5 a.m. But in these cases, if new 
wood is used, the regular rate will be paid. 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, APRIL, 1932 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


6 ate movement in prices during the month 
was again downward, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices being lower. 


In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in sixty-nine cities was again lower at $7.22 
for April as compared with $7.27 for March; 
$8.86 for April, 19381; $11.24 for April, 1930; 
$11.01 for April, 1929; $10.26 for April, 1922; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); and $7.51 
for April, 1914. The most important decrease 
was a substantial fall in the price of eggs, 
while the prices of beef, veal, pork, lard, rice, 
evaporated apples, prunes, granulated sugar 
and potatoes were also lower. A substantial 
increase occurred in the price of butter. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $17.09 at the 
beginning of April as compared with $17.16 
for March; $19.18 for April, 1931; $21.53 for 
April, 1930; $21.30 for April, 1929; $20.66 for 
April, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); 
and $14.32 for April, 1914. Fuel was slightly 
lower, due to decreases in the prices of an- 
thracite coal. Rent was unchanged in the 
average. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 continued to 
decline, being 68.4 for April, as compared with 


69.1 for March; 74.4 for April, 1931; 91.7 for 
April, 1930; 94.5 for April, 1929; 98.4 for 
April, 1922; 164.3 for May, 1920 (the peak); 
and 64.0 for April, 1914. One hundred and 
twenty-two prices quotations were lower, sixty- 
three were higher and three hundred and 
seventeen were unchanged. 


In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials five of the eight main groups 
declined, two advanced and one was un- 
changed. The groups which declined were: 
the Animals and their Products group, because 
of lower quotations for furs, hides, leather, 
hogs, calves and eggs; the Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products group, because of lower 
prices for raw cotton, denim, raw silk and raw 
wool; the Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
group, due to reduced quotations for lumber 
and pulp; the Non-Ferrous Metals and their 
Products group, mainly because of lower 
prices for electrolytic copper, lead, silver, tin, 
zinc and solder; and the Non-Metallic Min- 
erals and their Products group, due to declines 
in the prices of both anthracite and domestic 
coal which more than offset higher prices for 
brick, coal tar and cement. The Vegetables 
and Vegetable Products group and the Iron 
and its Products group were slightly higher, 
the former because of advances in the prices 
of barley, oats, peas, bran, shorts, onions and 
carrots, which more than offset lower prices 
for rye, wheat, flour, oatmeal, rolled oats and 

(Continued on page 620) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 
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Cc. Cc. c. Cc. c. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. : Cc. 
Beef, sirloin...| 2 Ibs.| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4) 49-0] 67-8] 76-4] 70-4] 57-6] 54-6] 57-0) 59-6] 67-4! 70-8] 73-2] 58-6] 50-6] 49-8 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 ‘ | 19-6} 24-6] 26-0] 29-6) 33-0] 48-2] 49-8] 44-4] 32-4] 30-2] 30-6] 33-0] 40-0] 43-8] 46-8] 34-0] 27-4] 26-8 
Veal, shoulder.} 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8) 15-7] 17-6] 26-3] 26-5} 25-2) 19-0] 17-9] 18-3] 20-2] 21-8] 24-3] 24-9] 19-7] 15-6] 14-6 
Mutton, roast..| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2) 16-8] 19-1) 21-0) 33-2] 35-8] 32-0] 27-4] 28-1] 29-0] 29-7] 29-2] 30-1] 31-8] 26-7] 22-4) 22-1 
Pork, leg......| 1 “ | 12-2} 13-1) 18-0) 19-5] 20-3] 35-7] 38-8] 34-8! 30-0] 26-0] 27-4] 28-5) 24-9] 29-0) 30-3) 22-8] 15-7) 15-3 
Pork, salt..... 2 “ | 21-8) 25-0) 34-4! 35-2) 37-0] 67-2] 72-2) 66-8) 53-2] 50-6] 49-8! 54-0] 50-0] 53-2} 54-8] 47-6] 32-0} 31-8 
Bacon, break- ( 

BSUse ep eee: 1 “ | 15-4) 17-8) 24-5) 24-7) 26-1] 48-1] 53-7] 53-0] 41-3] 40-0] 37-5) 39-6) 35-3] 37-6] 40-4] 31-9] 18-4) 17-8 
Lard, pure..... 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2) 40-6) 38-4] 38-2] 69-4] 78-2) 56-0] 45-0) 45-0] 48-4] 44-2] 43-2) 44-2] 42-8] 33-4] 23.6] 23-0 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz] 25-7} 30-0] 33-3) 33-7| 24-0] 46-0] 55-8] 40-3] 33-5] 36-3] 37-5] 38-0} 40-2] 40-3) 36-9] 28-4| 32-8] 24-7 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4] 28-4) 28-1) 23-2] 43-9] 48-6] 38-3] 30-6] 31-7] 33-9] 34-5} 35-0) 34-9] 32-5] 23-2] 25-7] 19-9 

Te ee 6 qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 53-4] 72-0) 90-6] 89-4) 74-4] 70-8] 73-2] 72-6} 73-8) 75-0) 76-8] 70-2) 61-2) 60-0 
Butter, dairy..| 2 lbs.| 44-2} 49-4) 52-0] 58-0] 59-0] 98-4/131-2]109-4! 76-4] 96-6) 72-8] 88-2] 84-8} 88-6] 78-8] 66-4) 40-8] 51-8 
Butter, cream- 

OLY tah. ie ee “ | 25-5) 27-7) 31-9) 383-9] 34-7] 54-8] 72-3] 63-9] 44-9] 55-3) 40-7] 49-6] 47-4] 49-0] 43-2] 37-1] 23-7] 31-1 
Cheese, old 1 “ | 16-1) 17-6} 18-5) 20-5) 21-4] 33-2] 40-2] 39-8! 30-5/§35-8]§31-1]§30-8)§32- 6] §33-8] §32-9]§27-8]§21-3)§21-2 
Cheese, new 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5) 19-1] 19-3] 31-1] 37-7] 38-4] 28-5/§35-8]§31-1/§30-8] §32-6]§33 -8| §32 -9]§27-8]§21-3]§21-2 
Bread se. a. ase: “ | 55-5) 58-5) 66-0) 61-5] 64-5/117-0]136-5}127-5/105-0/100-5/118-5}114-0)115-5)115-5)115-5) 94-5) 0-0} 90-0 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0] 28-0} 33-0} 32-0} 33-0] 67-0) 77-0] 66-0] 48-0/§45-0]§60-0] §52-0)§51-0]§49-0]§50-0)§34-0)§30-0)§30-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5) 21-0] 22-0} 22-0] 40-0] 42-0} 32-0] 28-0] 28-0] 31-0} 30-0) 31-5] 31-5] 31-5) 25-0) 23-5) 23-0 
RICO te aes 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4) 11-4] 11-6] 21-4] 33-4] 22-4] 18-6] 20-6]§21-6]§21-8)§21-2)/§21-0/$20-6)§19-0)§1s-6)$17-0 
Beans, hand- te 

picked....... 2s 8-6) 9-4] 10-8} 12-4) 11-8] 32-8] 23-8] 18-0] 17-8] 17-4] 16-6] 16-4] 16-6} 23-6) 19-0) 12-6} 8-8} 8-6 
Apples, evapor- & 

ated wieen: ¢ 9-9} 7-7} 11-5} 12-0] 13-0] 22-1] 27-9] 22-4] 23-0] 20-6] 20-8) 19-7] 20-8] 21-4] 20-8] 18-1] 16-5) 16-1 
Prunes, med- 

ium size.....| 1 “ | 11-5) 9-6} 9-9} 11-9) 12-5) 17-6] 27-5) 20-4} 18-9} 18-8] 15-6] 14-9] 13-4! 18-5} 16-5) 21-1] 11-4) 11-0 
Sugar, granula- 

Yo as St eS Sam “ | 21-6) 22-0] 24-0) 23-6) 22-4) 42-4] 78-0] 51-2! 33-6] 48-0] 35-6] 33-6] 32-4! 29-6] 28-4] 25-2) 24-4) 24-0 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-8] 11-0) 10-4) 20-0} 36-8] 24-2] 16-0] 22-8] 17-0] 15-8] 15-2] 14-0} 13-6) 12-0) 11-8) 11-6 
Tea, black....| 4 “ 8-2} 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 8-8] 12-8] 16-4] 14-1] 18-6]§16-1]§17-9]§18-01§17-9]$17-7|§17-0]§13 -9| §12-7)§12-7 
Tea, green..... +. 8-7} 8-7] 9-1) 9-3) 9-7] 12-1) 17-0} 15-4] 15-0/§16-11§17-9]§18-0}§17-9)$17-7/§17-0)§13 -9|§12-7)§12-7 

Offee......... dn SE 8-6} 8-8} 8-9} 9-4) 9-5] 10-2] 14-8! 14-2] 13-4) 13-4] 15-1) 15-3) 15-3] 15-2) 14-7] 12-7) 11-0} 11-0 
Potatoes...... 4 pag| 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 43-3] 64-3/159-5!| 48-5) 49-2) 40-5] 49-1] 56-6) 59-4) 42-2) 79-3] 36-0) 23-2) 22-4 
Vinegar....... eat -7 “7 “7 8 8 9 -9} 1-0; 1-0) 1-0} 1-0} 1-0; 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0 9 

$ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-51/12-57/15-99/12- 68/10 - 26/10 -64)10-56|10-80)10-87|11-01/11-24;-8-86) 7-27] 7-22 

Cc. Cc. c. c. Cc. c. Ck C. c. Cc. c. c c ce Cc. c. c Cc 
Starch, laundry] $lb.| 2-9] 3-0) 3-1] 3-2] 3-2] 4-6] 4-8} 5-2] 4-1] 4-0] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 3-9] 3-9) 4-0 
Coal, anthra- 

CITE ashi e Me ton| 39-5) 45-2) 48-1) 55-0) 52-1) 71-8] 94-4/115-4]108-7/115-7/104-3]104-2/102-5}102-3/101-4/100-6/100-6/100-3 
Coal, bitumin- 

ous Sh ees «© | 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 38-4] 57-8] 67-7| 83-41 68-3] 74-2] 64-2] 64-3! 63-8] 63-2] 63-3] 62-2) 60-3) 60-3 
Wood, hard...|“ cd.| 32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 43-8] 67-1] 79-7] 88-6] 78-1] 79-9] 76-7| 75-8] 75-6] 76-9] 75-8] 75-9} 69-0) 69-0 
Wood, soft.....|“ “ | 22-6] 25-5) 29-4) 30-6] 34-2] 49-9] 61-4] 68-8] 58-1] 59-5] 56-9] 55-6} 56-1] 55-6) 53-8] 54-7) 50-5) 49-7 
Coalioil wes. . 1 gal.| 24-0) 24-5) 24-4] 23-7] 24-4] 26-8] 34-1] 38-6) 31-6] 31-5] 30-6] 31-7] 31-1] 31-1] 31-0] 30-0] 27-6) 27-3 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Hight? 4¢4-:.\l2 ee 1-50| 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-93] 2-73] 3-37] 3-95] 3-45] 3-61] 3-33] 3-32] 3-29] 3-29] 3-25] 3-23] 3-08) 3-07 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Bent. ...4. 285. 4 mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-85] 4-66) 5-93) 6-63] 6-91] 6-92] 6-90) 6-85] 6-90) 6-96) 7-00] 7-05) 6-77 6-77 

$ $ 
T{Potalsscce. oie cate 9-37]/10- 50] 12-79] 14-02) 14-32/20-01| 25-34) 23-31] 20-66) 21-21] 20-82) 21-02) 21 -11/21-30/21-53/19-18/17-16)17-09 
CT a i a 

AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83) 6-82] 7-29] 7-37|12-80|16-16]13-23|10-47]11-15]10-59|10-80|10-79]11-02}11-23] 9-29] 7-84) 7-80 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81] 5:26] 5-81| 6-34] 6-55]11-01/14-47/11-91| 9-681 9-63] 9-56110-01| 9-59} 9-93]10-31| 8-73] 7-32) 6-96 
New Brunswick...... 5-381 6-83] 6-55) 7-04] 7-21/12-50/15-97|13- 3|10-54110-90]10-49]10-83}10-83]10-92]10-90} 9-16} 7-80} 7-67 
Quebec.. 1 iat 15| 5-64] 6-331 6-87] 7-04/12-24|15-22/12-33] 9-82110-41110-05]10-16]10-16]10-38/10-43] 8-34] 6-81] 6-79 
ONtSTIO SS See ee ee 5-011 5-60| 6-50] 7-20] 7-29/12-57|16-07|12-65/10-20]10-59|10-36]10-87]10-93|10-96]11-20) 8-79) 7-12) 7-10 
Manitoba tines 1 & see 5-851 6-19| 7-46] 7-87] 7-99|11-97|16+14|12-43| 9-92]10-06/10-46]10-10]10-53]}10-61/11-15) 8-33} 7-03) 7-01 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-02|12-58|15-77/12-58| 9-82/10-32]10-79]10-86)10-92)11-19])11-25| 8-49] 7-14) 7-04 
Alberta..i22.. 04.2 ae 6-021 6-50] 8-00] 8-33] 7-99/12-72]15-99]12-48] 9-83}10-06]10-79]10-62]10-78]11-23/11-49) 8-53) 6-98) 6-81 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-12|13-08]17-07]13-67]11-43]11-27]11-85)11-72}11-84/12-04/12-46) 9-90 7-97| 7-96 





tDecember only. §Kind most sold. ‘*For electric light and gas see text. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 24-9 | 20-1 | 18-8 | 13-4] 10-6 14-6 22-1} 15-8 15-9 17-8 21-1 36-7 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 27-8 | 22-4] 20-2 | 15-4 | 11-8 13-2 19-7 18-6 17-7 18-3 21-4 34-6 
I—Svdney) (ara dona. aes 27 22 19-7 | 16-4} 14-1 13 18 17-1 17-4 18 18-9 32-9 
2—New Glasgow......... ‘,| 26-7 | 21-7 | 19-3 | 13-7 | 10 12-7 15 19-3 17-2 17 20-4 32-8 

3— Am herst jose) ae ee 23-3" |) 18°39] 915-6 113 10 LG ahs al iy Aa a 17 16 18-7 21-1 35 
4 Halifax 3 Or stinda tect 30:3 | 22-5 | 21-8} 15-5} 13-3 12-4 19-2 16-8 16-1 17-3 21-8 34-2 

DO Windsor, Avesta setae 30 25 22-5 | 18 12-5 17-5 21-5 22-5 18-7 21 25 315) 
G—"Druro as: eee seen aes 29-3 | 25 D2esihiloro 11 12-3 25 18-7 20-9 17-6 21 37-7 

7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 24 22 21 14 12-5 12 24 17 14-2 19 20-5 34 
New Brunswick (average). .| 29-6 | 23-0 | 23-3 | 15-6 | 12-0 14-3 20-9 18-6 18-9 17:3 20-9 37-7 
8=-Monceton. 19). & e023. . 30:1 | 22-2 | 22-6} 15-5 | 11-9 17-7 20 17-5 15-8 17-2 20-1 36-2 
9- Ste Jonnidey cee ee sie 30-9 | 22 21-6 | 15-5 | 12 13-8 22-7 16-9 19-1 17-2 21-1 38-7 
10—Fredericton............ 32-5 | 26-2 | 28-7 | 17-5 | 13 14-5 20 20 23 18-5 22-3 38-3 
1i—Bathurstiy. ves eae 25 21-7 | 20-3 | 14 11 Dh tee We ae 20 17:7 16-3 20-2 37-5 
Quebec (average)............ 20-8 | 18-1 | 18-4] 12-3 8-2 9-4 21-0 12-8 14-9 17-8 20-0 36-7 
12*-Quebeci si. 08 oi ee as 24-1 | 21-5 | 17-9 | 15 8:2 8-4 19-8 13 14-5 19-4 20-8 33-4 

13—Three Rivers........... 20-8 | 19-1 |] 18-2] 11-7 8-9 12 22-4 13-6 17-6 21 24 38 
14—Sherbrooke............ 25-3 | 18-8 | 21-8 | 14-7 | 10-7 10 20 13-2 16-7 17-4 19-2 38-3 
15=—Sorebaveces.o a trceeee L6G) L8eo <7) 12! 8-2 9-3 18-3 12-5 15-8 19 26 38-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 16-7 | 15-4 | 14-7 | 10-4 6-7 10 21 11-1 13-8 18-4 20-5 33-6 

1J—St; Joon Sossbar ese tec 20-9 | 17-2 | 19-6} 12-4 8-2 10-6 25 13-7 12-8 ite 16-8 40 

18—Thetford Mines......... 15 14 12-5 | 10 5 9-5 17-5 10 16 16-5 17-5 34 
19—Montreal............... 26-5 | 21-2 | 23-1 | 11-9 9-3 6-4 22-8 14-4 12-8 16-4 18 37-8 
OSE ede Sane 20:2 | 17-7 18 12-4 8-5 8-8 22-1 13-7 14 15-2 17-2 36-4 
Ontario (average)............ 25-1 | 20-2 | 18-6 | 13-7 | 10-8 16-1 22°5 15-3 15-3 16-4 19-5 35-7 

21--Ottawancke con eve ce. 25-6 | 20-4 | 20-5 | 14-2 9-2 10:5 19-7 14-9 13-8 15-9 19-6 37 

22—Brockville............. 26-7 | 21-9 | 18-7 | 16-2} 11-2 9 25 13-7 11 16-9 20-7 36 
23—Kangstone ree cen! done ee 25-3 | 20-4 | 20-6] 14-6 9-3 12-4 22-8 14-4 12-8 14-7 17-5 34-5 
24—Belleville.............. 22-5 | 17-8 | 17 12-8 8-7 15-4 20 14-7 12-7 17:8 19-8 35-6 
25—Peterborough.......... 25 20-2 | 20 13-6 | 11-3 15-3 22-2 15-4 16-3 12-7 15-6 32-1 
26-—Oshawarieee. «ila dan 24:3 | 19-3 | 17-7 | 12-5 | 11-3 18 20 13:3 LZ 15-6 19-7 35-5 

27—Orilliay : che uk ele os ae 22-4] 18-4] 17-8] 18-5} 11-3 17-2 20-7 16-2 16-2 15-4 18-8 35 
28—— Porontoy.. i 0s... oeoces 27-3 | -22-2 | 20-5 | 13-2 | 12-7 16-2 23-9 15 12-7 17-4 22-6 38-4 

29—Niagara Falls.......... 25 19 20-3 | 14:3 9-5 TRSICLT Ah an rea res 15 13:3 17-4 19-8 35 
30—St. Catharines.......... 23:7 | 19-4 | 19-3 | 13-8 9-3 14-2 23-6 14-4 13-8 14-5 14-7 34-8 
Si—Hamiltomeres sete eee 26:4 | 21-3 | 19-9} 14-9] 13-5 17-1 20-2 15 17-7 15-9 19-2 36-2 
B2—BrantiOrds...6 eis ee-94.5= 25-5 | 20-7 | 18 14-1 9-5 15-7 25-6 15-9 15 16:5 19-8 32-7 
So GAlGE ee Aes i aeee ot 28-5 | 23-2 | 21 15-7 | 12-5 19-2 26-6 16-8 15-5 17-3 19-5 35-6 
Bé—-Guelph eae ee eto, 23-7 | 19-4] 18 13-4 | 10-8 16-4 21 14 16-5 15-1 18-1 34-5 
35—Kitchener.............. 23-1 | 19-7 | 16-1 | 13-1] 11-6 16-4 24-3 TR Ot el | er etal i 15-2 18-3 35-1 
36—Woodstock............. 26-8 | 21-8 | 18-8 | 13-5 | 11-3 UG IG tera ee 14-8 13-2 16-9 18-9 34-6 
3/—Stratford:.............. 23 LS aneliged pelo dill e 17-7 25 VEY) al | Meenion cer 15-7 17-9 35-9 
38—London......0.....+.- 24-9 | 19-7 | 18-2 | 12-7 9-4 14-9 21:4 15:8 17-4 15-5 18-9 35-9 
39—St. Thomas............ 26-1 | 20-5 | 19-2 | 14 12-2 15-8 25-7 15-9 14-4 15:3 17-8 35-5 
40—Chatham.............. 25-1 | 20-4 | 17-2 | 12-7 9-9 17-5 21-5 15-5 14 14-6 17-2 34-1 

41—Windsori... se eevee est 23-4 | 18-1 | 17-9 | 13-2 | 10-7 16-2 24-7 15-2 11-2 13-9 18-6 36 
AQ SOTNIAIE See ee 24:6 | 19-2 | 17-6] 13-7] 11 17-6 22-5 15-8 15:7 16-6 18 33-8 
43—Owen Sound............ 23-3 | 18-5 | 16-8 | 12-5] 10-7 18 18-3 14 13-5 16 19-6 35-1 
44—North Bay............. 26-7 | 20-3 | 20-3 | 12-3 9-3 15 21-5 16 15:3 18-8 20-1 37-3 
A5—Sud bury eee 27-6 | 23 20-1 | 13-8 | 10-8 17:3 23 17-6 16-1 16:6 21-1 34-9 
46-—Cobalti. se ues oes 26-5 | 21-3 | 18 14-5 | 11-5 JES Wallner, sou es 17 18-7 19-2 22-8 38-3 
47-—Timminsoee see ee 28-2 | 22-2 | 19 14 11-9 19''G |Bee ees 17-6 20:8 18-8 22-4 40-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 23-6 | 19-9 | 17-6] 13-4 9-9 16-7 21-2 15-4 16-4 18-1 20:8 35-1 
49—Port Arthur............ Pape 19 16 12 5h oat 1 Fa | ade Ave Oa 16 2107, 19-5 23-5 38-3 
50—Fort William........... 26-7 | 19 19°3 | 13-1] 11 15-1 21-2 15-3 17 19-5 22-5 37-3 
Manitoba (average).......... 23-7 | 17-7 | 18-4 | 12-2] 10-1 12-7 23°6 14-5 15-4 17-4 21-3 33-7 
O1--Winnipeg.+.4 . cone ee 25:7 | 18-6 | 19-6 | 11-9] 10-8 12 24-2 14:5 18-7 17-7 21-7 33-8 
52—Brandon. ois eee 21:7 | 16-8 | 17-1 | 12-4 9-3 13-3 23 14-5 12 iy/ 20-8 33-6 
Saskatchewan (average)....| 24:1 | 18-4] 16-5 | 11-6] 8-8 13-8 20-2 13-6 12-9 19-6 25-5 37-5 
58—Reginal ss) occa eee 24-8 | 18-3 | 16-6} 11-4 9-7 12-6 21 13-8 12-5 17-9 25-2 39-2 
54—Prince Albert.......... 25 18 15 11-5 9 14-5 17-5 14-5 15 21:2 29 37-8 
55—Saskatoon.............. 20 16:3 | 15-4] 10-8 7-8 13-3 20-9 11-7 11:3 18-6 22-6 34-6 
56—Moose Jaw............. 26:6 | 21 18-8 | 12-6 8-8 14-6 21-3 14 S43. oho 20-5 25 38-5 
Alberta (average)............ 22°6 | 17-7 | 16-2 | 11-4 9-2 13-8 20-4 12-7 14-9 19-3 22°5 36-8 

57—Medicine Hat.......... Zora Ledeen 16-7 | 11-1 9-9 13:3 20-7 13-2 18-2 21-2 25-6 40 
58—Drumbheller............ 21-5 | 16-5 | 18-5] 11-2 7-5 13-5 20 13-5 Wy 18-3 21-1 35-8 
59—Edmonton............. 22-5 | 18-1 | 17-8 | 11-4 8-7 14:3 20-4 12-3 16-8 18-4 21-5 34-9 
60—Caleary. 155. 2e eee 23-7 | 19 16-5 | 11-7] 10-2 14 21-7 12-5 12-5 20-4 22-1 34-3 
61—Lethbridge............. 21-8 | 17-9 | 16-3 | 11-7 9-7 13-8 19-4 122 Dae aes 18-2 22 39-2 
British Columbia (average).| 26-4 | 21:6 | 19-5 | 13-9 | 12-7 17-9 25-8 16-3 18-2 20-7 25-1 42-1 

62—Eernie. & 1a... eae dee 25 19-5 | 19 12-1] 10-1 15-1 23-7 13-7 17 18 23-1 40 
63—Nelson..... sii/..6eaueene 26 20-7 | 17-7 | 138-7 | 11-1 18-5 28-2 15-7 16:5 17-7 22-5 38-6 

64 Trails tote eee 24 20 18 13-2 | 12-6 16 25-5 16-5 20-2 19-9 23 +2 AQ 
65—New Westminster...... 26:8 | 22-2 | 19-8 | 14-6 |} 13-3 16-1 23-6 16 19-7 22-4 26-6 42-3 
66—Vancouver............- 28 22-1] 19-8 | 13-7 | 14-3 18-1 25-2 15-8 17-4 21-7 25-5 43-5 
67— Victorias.ake.c epee eee 27-3 | 22-4 | 19-6 | 13-7] 12-5 18-9 25-6 16-2 15-6 19-4 22-6 42-4 
68—Nanaimo) =... cites: 28-2 | 23-8 | 20-2] 15-2 | 16 21-8 27 16-6 17-5 22-1 27-8 44-4 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 26 Ze N 217) 16-1) 13 18-4 27-5 20 21-4 24-5 29-2 43-3 


a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 

6 Me) - 8 “> a ® ; 

Be) at 3 De : 2 lee Sa [decease re ee ~ 
we log -|) 2s | & g % | Seles csh co boas les Se | 3s F 
wee ae eee 1h te | o8.| S$. [28 | 82 | Bes [Geow| #4 13°. | Be 
8o8|8=S|G28| 82 | So | Se2| GS leeds] SS | 255 [BH 8s] se | Ses] os 
wei | 228 |222| 28 | 38 |288| 28 E538) 3B |FeslSo8s] 2s | BES) Fe 
SH | aaa | SHé& =. eipatee | eeitet rey || El fe Cas] & ga mol Sa | ‘aaa Hage 
o tH = H a A ie 9) o fe S) si A 5 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
18-1 23-1 14-5 15-5 54-6 19-2 18-1 25-6 11-5 24-7 19-9 10-0 25:9 31-1 
12-6 90 3 ee eee oa is ov 2°5 14-6 15-7 20-6 12-6 31-9 26-2 10-6 26-7 34-2 

9-8 OR | Sei Se Ped | ore 60 14-1 14-4 17-6 11-3 38-2 7p SOG: We PRU leet eee y a fair a ie | 
ORE Ae 88 oR el seme |fecibis ieee 50 12-7 15 28-3 12-2 30-5 25 10-12 26-3 37 2 
13 Doe Ne we cen sett 50 15-5 15 16-5 12-5 25-8 23 9 27-7 34 3 
Me Tue ve ANE fe aE CALE eee Oe les «ters os 60 13-9. 1h sae; 19-2 12-8 33-8 PASO ICAL 3 D/L eae Rpg ae! 35 4 
Pes ee 35 Ns, Serra | ee Cannes | Oe ee 17 Bais, nee 21 13 Seve cee 10 PAROS 28-3 | 5 

15 DA || Ceo eee Lae ae ae 42-5 14-3 18-3 21-2 13-6 31-2 PTE 8 29-5 37°31 6 

12 BN | Eee Yan b Sa ete aa 60 15:6 18 32 12-3 19-4 13°5 23 32-4 | 7 

15-0 DR Sale ramecd eam [ick welts 57-5 16-6 16-8 25-9 12-6 26-1 23-9 10-6 27-2 32-0 

15 SOs Dm ere ra eo oes | ake keke nit 57-5 16-1 17 26-7 13-3 ol 23-7 11 Dy 82-218 
Brey eer 8s Sal Bae Pewecsup | eicce aekel ors 55 14-7 15-6 23 10-9 29-3 24-1 |e 11-5 26-8 33°5 | 9 
eet ae 24 ee OS SAS | Cetin em 60 17-9 17-8 27-9 13-5 DO ee were tiers 10 27-1 32-2 110 
Pa ec Oe | Ce Gy || Seon Se | JS eines ey 5 Fara ee 1 Y ey fil | Re ee | Se oes |e 18 Mis eighty) 10 28 30 11 
Re cae |e Be Ss IP eee | rte coke oie Tbe are es. 3% 18-2 18-7 17-4 12-8 30-0 23°6 8-9 24-6 29-9 
56s CEST) PN | AE eee | aR ne | | Se 20 19-6 12-4 33-4 24-4 Ib 12 25-8 28°8 112 
Sete cst Beek Pek: Loe eee IE Aioioade aig [Py oacctes She. atevakens valle 18 22-3 15 32°5 25-6 Ib 10 em 30°8 113 
FOR SO Serpe eee a | ASS Cree | eee as ee ae eee 20 19 ek 11-8 30-2 23:6 ja 7-7 24-2 27°8 114 
DSA SSISON | Gere a lam Ge Baa dl | ae Sirsa | eee eee |e 20 14-3 12-5 29 22-7 Vf 18 29°3 115 
Be ea) Sen GN) Be ee eee | Gee 19 ily 13-9 12-1 28-8 23-3 Ib 6 pee IN 31-3 116 
Bae a Sos ee ese 3 oS es | eee ee 17-7 17-7 15-7 11-9 29 23108 Deke ieee 29-7 |17 
ec BAN coe neal | eo ae eee | re! | a See ae ae 19 13-5 14-3 28-7 P35" f 10 23-8 29-5 18 
ae ee OPW se oA |G tesa | Bue esac or [Re ate ass iacns 16-1 18-8 24-3 11-4 30-6 24-7 10-11 29-5 31-6 119 
Libs CRS EN ok VR ROD SERS ike | aR ergeins | eae | Pm ve 19 15-6 13-6 27-5 21 10 26-4 30-1 20 

18-3 21-4 19-3 10-0 55-0 18-4 17-4 28-5 11-2 23:0 18-9 9-7 27-3 31-0 
SFL GhEB © axe Datu Yh as Be Seen | do Se ee eee en 18-8 17:4 29-9 10-8 26-7 18-4 10 27°5 31-5 {21 
Mele nete cbt tei. 15 Se Se ial See eae 19 16-7 23-3 Id2 20 15:5 8 S ites 30-2 |22 
Ae a eee 20 Mee tl | Se aed | os eee 17-1 16:8 22-6 11-3 22-9 17-8 8 24-4 29-9 123 
Be ie es Mere Pe nee sere WE cbs: castoira Boas age raraue Tteottec sto. 3.3 22-5 27-4 12-3 21-8 17:3 ja 7-8 25 31-8 |24 
Pe Bee 20 SO SESS. 24 eee ae | Sees 16:3 16-5 25-2 12-2 17-5 12-5 9 24-4 29°5 125 
5 he aR oi) OAR eal | We ie ee el Ae item | a 20 18 29-3 11-7 23 19-3 |b 10 28 32-5 126 
a ote ca ae Se a 15 SP SSS SRA Seer | Se tenes |S ees 29-3 11-2 16 13-7 10 26°7 32-7 |27 
5 eee ee ull ae 8 S| Teieees Sel} caacarer aes | eee eneanes | aera 16-5 34 11-7 Veal 20-8 10 30 31-9 |28 
Pee eel ee tase os 8... 20 19 2-6 612-6, |. , 93-8 |) 921-3. 11 30 30-9 |29 
FAS SOG Se en Se Se Se | Sas | ae ea 18-4 19 31-1 10-5 24-3 21-4 10 28-2 30-2 |30 
Te WE eee oe. | Roce ute riices TBicks ce heer [Re sancti: bos 18 15-5 34 11-3 24-3 20-4 10 29 32-4 131 
ER emt hae ee Peete yeu et Dersteiaer, (Ks) ape cimoyre . « 17-9 16-4 27-1 10-2 21-1 17-6 ) 29 30°9 |32 
Sees Pr Pe cect tee ets We re eta Sue Ui hevapn, Msby ons 18-5 19 26-4 10-6 22-3 18 10 AP 31-8 [33 
ars Seal Be apa 1 alkali UU AR sai | aa 15 17 28-2 9-8 23-8 20-2 10 28-7 32-1 |34 
Ce Se ORaz (|| Wedel S211 | GEN peat | ale enemy | aeRO 1 15 22-7 9-9 21-5 18-3 9 27-5 31-4 135 
Se ee Re ee cat RIES cto kote ote: sens atest ors 19-3 17-3 29-7 10-4 15-5 12-8 8 24-5 29°5 [36 

Sah tees DAs || Seep eabegl | Se-sivrs ata 19 19-2 29-4 11-7 17-9 17 8 27-7 30-8 |37 
SES EY ok | CP es UE oats IE ote: Marae era Lb: « arabes vn 18 17-5 28-5 10-9 21-2 15-2 5 27-8 31-4 |38 
ARE A, Mh He 20 20 See eee | ara oe Seen 18-5 15:4 34-4 11 19-5 16-4 10 29-9 31-1 13¢ 
fake 25 she le oS a) See Sel | Seer eae 18 16-5 28 9-9 18-3 14-8 9 26-5 30-2 |40 

18 21 Js eee | Saale gece ll | Seeley 20 15-5 34-2 10-7 23-2 19-4 10 26 80-9 |41 
A Se SS APY SP eee gel Se Sete | Sees See cd | Se 19 eee 29-7 10 1 BY (ee | Ss Seer 9 28 31-3 |42 
2 RP eh all a | 2 ea | ee Se | een 15 18 25 10 15-3 12-7 10 27-3 29-4 143 
ie eres! ts 20 oe ae Oa | ee Ree | Se ee 16-7 17-5 30 12 29 23-2 11 30 80°3 144 
Oe Be es 18-7 17-8 10 She sede 20 18 26 11-6 29-5 23-8 13 25 30-4 145 

19 gC SReSul | cages sue | Seer gen 60 20-4 20 22-1 13-2 31-9 27 b Eee) tae Saree a 30-4 146 
Bae res 25 18 aia 50 21-2 19 23-6 13-8 32-5 24 a 13-3 26 32°3 147 
Pred ris ied 20 LFF || gee, ati | Sareea ea 15 15 31 12 28-1 24 10 eo eee 30-6 148 
Pk eh 20 20 £0 os, S| aes 20 15-6 37 11-8 25-9 20 LT este 31-9 149 
Eee ts Fee hell ae reeds oie ge vic [este deers on 20 16-7 23-4 10-9 29-7 23-9 11-1 26 29-9 |50 

20-0 23°3 i bs hoe Sal) oe ee 50-0 21-3 18-1 27-4 10-2 24-6 17-8 10-0 22°2 29-6 
20 24-8 Des ol Pepevsress 2 50 20 19 28-1 9-8 26-4 TS2bei ba 10> | |e ee 30-1 151 
20 21-8 Doty pea esral| See 22-5 17-2 26-7 10-6 22-7 17) 10 22-2 29 52 
21-2 21-3 10-0 i PAS | See Geet 23-1 19-3 24-3 10-7 22-5 16-7 10-0 20-4 30-2 
20 23-6 Gi» |] ep il | aie eee 25 18-3 83-5 10-6 26 18-3 10 18 30-1 153 
23-3 22-5 11 (C'S Ral) Se Sener 22-5 18-3 22-6 10-5 21-3 17-1 10 19-5 30-7 154 
19-5 18-8 8 1 Segmma | Bek ee A 20 15-5 17 10-1 22-5 15-8 10 21-9 29-6 155 
ee 20-4 Atle eek oe terete a 25 25 24-1 11-4 20-3 15-7 10 22 30-2 156 
21-5 22-3 11-5 1S. 82 leew. 24-5 20-3 24-7 10-0 20-2 14-8 9-6 21-1 28-1 
23-3 DR IaY 10 HK) idl | SOR eee 25 21-7 23-3 10 19 13-2 10 20-8 28-9 57 
5 A teat 19-5 ilisoce Ab Bemeiibes ape SNek o-Comeiig | Mereawen ata | bY. 5 es 16-4 10-5 16-6 12-6 10 18-7 26-7 158 
19-9 22-4 10:8 NGI OF eee ee 20-5 19-1 20-6 9-6 20-2 14:6 ja 9-1 22-4 28 59 
22-6 24-4 LLG aeoa a Ree b 52 Re Rk 25 21 28 9-6 23-4 17 9 20 28-9 |60 

20-3 21-7 10 OPS eee 27-5 19-2 35 10-1 21-7 16-4 10 20-4 27-9 161 

17-1 20-3 13-6 a igtc yd | See See 22-3 20-1 27°73 11-7 23°6 19-9 12-0 28-7 32-6 

22-3 26-7 iM 1 Ae | Sake Sas 23-1 22-3 28-5 12 31-2 23 a 12-5 25 29-7 162 

OPA 23-3 15 OADM Al a8 6 8 eae 23-9 22-2 23°3 13 24-7 19° 0 1a ale: eee 30°9 163 

20 23 13-5 L7(S8 33] | SS Os Ses 25 20-7 22-5 12-9 29-2 23 a ne 25 29-4 (64 

4. 

Yas OM ea eel) Ree 8 nm at | Mem Aca | Bees ar ok 22-4 19-6 27-7 10-2 DSS versace <8 Fo Sc. | eee eda 34-3 165 

12-5 TG> Giese cn cio 103) eae ee 20-1 17-3 25-6 10-2 20 16-6 ja 8-3 28-7 33 66 

10-3 bp 4| ee 1723 vall| So 21-8 18-8 25-9 10-1 19-7 16-2 ja 12-5 32-7 34-5 167 
RB Al RRR 2a! Die edie | RPMI ie Rance | Sateen aes | SRe areen 20 34 12-4 PSess (kas. cee ioe lorO | eee 32-2 168 
Ft oh sees 15 15 Sif RES | Nate ede 20 20 34-2 12-9 yi ea | 20-8 ja 14- 32-3 36-5 169 


c Most milk sold at 12 cents per single quart. 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 





Canned Vegetables 











~ a4 
o 2 3 a. 2 g 
q = a oa ae He a os 
oa | & e Bae lh ga | g4 | x E 
Locality Bel o> [ee (eee l gy | Se ge | Se] ae 
OR eo | 2. |o82) gio) Ba) 28 ga} 4s | £3 
oo pe ae |Cas = roan el 2 SS 
os “ee ee 5 & Be a ga a4 ob os dk 
Bo | 2 | $8 | ses) s2 | Se | eh | be | gs | EB 
oO pQ 07) ey a=] i] & Ay 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. a1-2 6-0a) 15:0] 3-0 4-6 8-5 11-1 10-5 10-5 10-9 
Nova Scotia (average)... 20-7 6-8 14-7 3:7 4-9 8-4] 13-3 10-8 10-4 10-8 
1S vdney. yeahh ae oe eae rare 18-8 |6-7-7°3 15-7 3°5 4-6 7-3 12-7 9-8 9-8 10-2 
2—New Glasgow.......ccceseseees 19-3 6-7 14-2 3-6 4-8 7:6 11-8 11 10 11-2 
3—Am herst sae oo See ane 19-6 6-7 14 3-6 4-2 8 13-7 11-2 10 10-3 
4—— TH alifax rete oie ine oleetee rates 20-8 6-7 15-2 3-5 5-3 G's. Pe Salah an 11-4 10-9 10-9 
BO Windsor: evicinsciicecsnctrosaees 23°3 |6-7-7-3 14 4 5-5 9 15 11:5 11-5 11-5 
6— Truro si ears Been rte a 22-4 6-7 15-1 3-7 5 9-1 13-1 10-1 10 10-5 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown......... 19-7 6-7 15 3°3 5 9-3 14-3 11-7 11-4 11-8 
New Brunswick (average)........... 19-7 7:0 14-2 3-6 4-6 8-8 12-8 9-9 9-7 9-7 
8—Monctone ist. nina cceenmeeels 19-9 |6-7-7-3 15 3-6 4-7 9-7 14-2 10 10 10 
O-—St JO a eel cate nee come renee 20-3 7-3 15 3:5 4-7 8-7 12-2 10-2 9-7 9-6 
10—Fredericton...........ccceccee: 20-7 |6°7-7°3 14-4 3-6 4-9 7:8 13-9 10:2 10 10-2 
1i--Bathurst-22 > acescce cones 18 6-7 12-5 3-8 4.2 9 11 9 9 9 
Quebec (average)............ecec0ee- 19-0 5-0 13-4 3-2 4-9 7:7 10-8 9-2 9-5 9-7 
12—-Qnebeck. os she iusccies come atenve ¢ 21-1] 6-7 14 3:6 5 9 11-5 9-5 9-7 9-8 
13—Three Rivers............ceceee. 19-6 | 4-4-7 13-8 3°3 4-3 7 10-3 9-7 10-2 10-1 
14—Sherbrooke...........ccccceses 18-9 5 13-1 3 5-1 7:6 11-8 9-6 9-7 10-8 
15 —— Sorel) Vee oa oa vice ce eer: 18-6 | 5-5-2 14-4 2-7 4-5 6°6 9-6 8-5 9-6 9-2 
16—St. Hyacinthe.................. 17-9 3°3 13-9 2-4 6 8-7 11-6 9-3 9-4 10:3 
17 SUTObR See en ec cen s 18-1 4-4-7 11-7 3-2 4-7 7 10:5 8-5 8-5 9 
18—Thetford Mines................. 18-7 4-3 13-3 3-1 5 5:9 10-8 9-5 9-7 9-4 
19 Montreale. .)co20</ce eck sc omites 20-8 6-6-7 14 3°5 4-6 9-3 11 9-4 9-7 10-1 
DO eter. 5) Srauailet os avcte Seca eines 17 4-7-6 12-3 38-7 4-6 8-2 10:4 §:°8 8-6 9 
Ontario (average) 21:0 5:5 14-7 2-8 4:5) 9-3 11-5 9-8 9-9 10-0 
21 OCA Ware trina: ccs te ltiehntes 22 5-3-7-3 15-4 3:6 5-2 10-3 10-8 9-5 9-5 10-6 
22—Brockville 18:6 |4-5-5-1 14 3°1 4-7 9-7 11:7 9-1 9-1 9-1 
23— Kingston 16-8 5-3 13-9 3-1 4-3 9-4 11-7 9-1 9-1 9-2 
24—Belleville 19-7 | 4-4-7 14-7 2-6 4-8 8-7 11-3 9-8 9-8 9-8 
25—Peterborough 19:3 4-7 14 2-7 4 9-3 10-6 8:8 89} 91 
26 OSHAWA eles scicle acne ee nleel 22-5 |4-7-6-7 15 2-5 4-3 9-5 10:7 8-6 8-6 8-6 
2 ORTLIgwens Vato saicne ara ctae eelanretete e 21:8 | 4-6 14-8 2-5 4-4 9-9 11-8 10-4 10-2 10 
O— MOLONTO. eae oe aiuie eeioleism cee es 25°8 |6°7-7:3 15:3 2-9 4-5 9-4 1l 9-8 9-8 10:1 
29—Niagara Falls...............0e: 23-4 6-7 15-2 3 4-6 8-5 10:6 9-9 9-3 10-2 
30—St. Catharines.................. 19-4 4-7 14-2 2-7 4-1 9-5 12-1 9-1 9-6 10:3 
Si TL AM UON EL ie'easenis oom onoen se 22-9 |5-3-6-7 14-8 2-5 4-1 9-9 10-4 9-8 9-9 10 
S2=Branthordewisccccs tack eke sues 22-2 4-6-7 14-7 2-4 4-4 9-5 10-7 9-8 9-6 9 
Bo GLO aieeracunern icine > Ob lemon. 25-1 6 15-5 2-6 4-4 9-9 11-9 9-8 9-9 10-4 
S4-—GuelplWter, gece ties Men e - 20-4 |4-7-5-3 15-4 2°5 4-5 9-6 iil 9-8 10-1 10-1 
SO—-IMTLCHEROD Sy. s. hee sine iels eae ees i 20:5 6 14-5 2-4 4-7 9-9 11-7 10 10 10-1 
86—Woodstock..........ceccceccces 20-7 4-5-3 13-7 2:1 4-6 9-2 11-4 9-5 9-5 9-4 
BEAU OECU A oh otiyel ove ioveichsercceaeieters 18-6 |4-7-6 14 2:3 4-8 9-6 11-8 9-9 9-9 9-9 
Oe VON CLON is ey ia ool avofoe leo pice vala 19-9 |4°7-5°3 15-6 2°5 4-5 9 10-8 10-3 10-1 10-2 
BOF Sh LOMAS), cr lelelc s.s0ms ereleisie » © 19-8 |4-7-5°3 15-6 2-4 4-] 10-2 11-6 10-5 10-3 10-4 
AQ—=@hatham o's 015 arsastoreve ice ses 22-5 4-7 15 2-5 5 10-6 12-7 10-4 11-2 10-2 
AT —— Vin dSOD wy ps «isles iecoravers «ble shave sleig 19-9 16°7-7-3 13-6 2-6 3°9 8-2 12-2 9-5 10 10-4 
AD SALI TSU «3 Fars ete crete abe etal ois 22 6-7 15 2-1 4°5 8 11 10-2 10:8 11-3 
43—Owen Sound.........e.ceceeeees 18-2 {5-3-6 15 2-4 3:3 ) 11-5 10-2 12 10:7 
44— North Bay... oc... .cs0cecrceces 23-4 5:3 15 3-6 5 10-8 12-3 9-9 9-5 9-9 
45 Sud DUBY aoe ies Hale oeeiens ie ones 18-9 6-6-7 14-3 3°3 4-6 7-7 15 9-3 10 9-8 
46—Cobaltiiouantaceten eeu on cubes 20-4 6 12-5 3-5 4-5 8-9 13-9 10-4 9-5 10-4 
47—Timminstesrats : oe.ce te tees. 21-6 6 15-7 3:6 4-9 9-2 11-4 11-2 10-3 12-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie 19-4 4-5-3 15 3-4 4-2 8:3 10-9 10 10-1 9-5 
40— Port Arthur st wee en caeten a 22-5 5:3 14-5 5 4-6 9-2 11-2 9-6 9-5 9-4 
50—Fort William............ Bais 21 5:3 15-4 2°9 5 8-3 10-6 9-8 10-2 9-7 
Manitoba (average) ats 22°9 5-9 15-0 2-9 4:5 9-9 10:8 11-5 11-7 12-0 
51—Winnipess shoes cece ss 23-7 |5+6-6 15 2-8 4-5 9-4 9-9 10-5 10-9 11-3 
02-—Brandon eae ee si raaleae ee (22-1 |5-6-6-2 |......., 3 4-5 10-4 11-6 12-4 12-4 12-6 
Saskatchewan (average)............- 22-4 6-2 17-3 2-9 4-4 9-3 11-4 13-0 12-2 13-1 
58— Regina... evel ahs eee ee oe 22-5 DONG le aprgees oe 3 4 11-2 12-5 13-9 13-4 13-9 
54—Prince Albert............e000s- 23-6 5-6 17 3 3°9 7:8 12-1 12-9 12-1 13-7 
55—Saskatoons, ... once eels eeeae ee. 20:3 6-7 16 2°8 4-6 8-8 10-5 12 11-2 11-6 
HE— Moose Jaw si oh. Psisea heslotemaeie « 23 +2 6-7 19 2:7 5 9-4 10-4 13-3 12-1 13-1 
Alberta (average) ..........cccccccees 23°4 6-1 14-7 2°8 4-5 77 9-8 12-1 12-2 13-3 
57—Medicine Hat..............e00- 25 5-7-6°3 12-5 2-8 5 6-5 10:1 11-9 12-4 13-6 
58—Drumbellers.. bocdcaenses cece ee 23-6 5-4 15 2-8 4-5 7-2 9-8 12-7 12:9 13-4 
b§—Hdmontone: sae soeecsen oe es. 19-7 6:7b 15-8 2°8 4-1 7-7 9-2 11-4 11-5 12-8 
60-— Calgary | r.iic bass wee imetee ines 24-6 5-6-7 15 2-7 4-2 7-8 9-4 11-9 11-7 13-6 
61—Lethbridge................0e08: 24 6-7 15 2:7 4-7 9-3 10-5 12-6 12-7 12-9 
British Columbia (average).......... 2a°% ri} 17-8 3:2 5-1 6-3 7:5 11-9 12-3 12-9 
62-—Wernie, i “iicodenetoeste es 23°1 7-1 17-5 3-1 4-8 8 8-5 12-4 14:5 16-2 
3 Nelsons ncsaavodometta ccm oneee «s 25 8-3 15 3°3 5 6-4 8-4 12-8 14-6 13-7 
64-—Trail 2. 4 8s Sete ee a aecies 22-3 6:3 14-5 38-2 4-6 5°5 7-1 11 11-5 11-5 
65—New Westminster...........00- 23-1 |6+2-7 20-7 3-2 5-1 6-3 6-1 12-2 12-9 12-5 
86—Vancouver.......ccccccccescces 23+2 |6:2-7 19-9 3-2 5-1 6-7 6-4 10-9 11-9 12-5 
67-—= ViCtOrial J secede sivsoce sees 23-1 7°5 20-1 3-1 5-5 5-7 6°5 10-7 11 10-9 
68 "Nanaimo haa sme ocs coe ees 25 7-5-8 20 Sel: Sommers 6-4 10-4 12-5 10-8 13 
69—Prince Rupert..........cceeeee: 24-4 8-3 15 3-4 5-5 5-2 6-7 12:7 11-2 13-1 


a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b Some small bakers selling 20-oz. loaf at 5c., 6c. and 7c., or 20 for $1.00. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
2) és : 
Sugar 3 43 ; “ K 
; iS ° 8 & Sic Poe + a ~ 
a és aS = he = 
2/212 | | 3 2212 |e )2 [2 | sk] 2 
Locality on 2 13 § $95| £5 | 8 gs § E a 8 
ae aohae . |S. iseay Sal Ss a | s 3 ge 2a 
eS —! . Gi. = as . . lo} oOo. 7 . oa eed sy 
Ba | 2S .| 0 | -go | So bpd ise) Poet =| a $2 marc 32 
a5 Bo oo“ Rohe! 3 aos Ss Qa o2 g- a a] S 
= —=—|oUCS OD w bh OD Evel aw a9 ae ra be a8 ah 
Sas/es5|/S2)/s8/Sssl & (48) sh | 22 | #8] sz 22 
RP) AD H lO > Nn [ov ET) pe tS MD M < 
cents | cents] cents | cents} cents| cents | cents} cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-0 | 5-8 | 43-8 | 50-6 | 25-3 15-1] 3-0 47-8 52-3 11-9 5:5 16-043 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6:3 | 5-9 | 48-0 | 52-2 | 26-2 11:9 | 3-5 44-5 33°38 12-6 5:5 16-0900 
1—Sydney.............. 5-7 5-5 | 42-7 | 45-2 | 25-8 15-6 | 3-7 40 bean. Se 12-7 Sate oe Ee Ree. 
2—New Glasgow........ 6:5 6-1 | 44-7 | 51-7 | 24-7 11-3 DO MR ie: shesovevs 33°5 12 Goh Meets eee 
3—Amherst 5-7 5-6 | 50 56-9 | 25 10 3-1 40 32-5 11-7 (Rs )> | aA See ee 
4—Halifax...... Riaeinetesmers 6-4 6 52-7 | 538-7 | 30 12-5} 4 40). Al eto aes 13-5 D°o 16-00 
ae eet Dig Waidlare corsets 6:5 5:7 | 50 Ooo 1 lk a aeet, 10 3°9 50 40 13-5 D Ova eRi st. Isa 
G—LLUTO DR sectiagesinevess 6-7 6-3 | 48-1 | 52 25-3 11:7 | 3-1 52-5 35°3 12-4 LT i (ened ey ce 
7_P-E.L. Charlottetown! 6 5-5 | 53-3 | 39-3 | 26-5 16 2-7 40 35 13-5 5-3 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 5:9} 5-7 | 49-2 | 48-7 | 24-6 12-3 | 3-0 52-0 38-3 12-5 5:3 16-250 
8—Moncton...........-- 6-2 5-9 | 50-8 | 49-2 | 27-2 11-7 | 3-2 58-3 39-6 13-7 5-2 |15-50-16-00g 
9—St. John............ oo| 57 5-7 | 48-7 | 49-9 | 20-5 13-2 3 50 42 12-7 5 15-25 
10—Fredericton.......... 5-9 5-8 | 48-3 | 47 25-6 12-1 2-9 47-8 36-4 11-7 5-4 17-00 
11—Bathurst............- 5-7 Diol a Ouwe Rraee & 20 12 ZQiube, 4. Rx 35 12 5:5 17-00 
Quebec (average).......... 5:5 5:2 | 45-7 | 51-2 | 25-1 13-8 | 2-9 49-3 55-0 10-8 5:0 15-664 
12—Quebec..............- 5:5 5-3 | 48-5 | 58-5 | 25-6 16-2 3 51-2 56 10:7 5-2 15-50 
13—Three Rivers......... 5-9 5-5 | 47-1 | 51-7 | 25-7 14 3:6 52 46-7 11 5 15-50 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-2 5-2 | 40-9 | 47-7 | 25 13:6] 3 51-2 54-3 11 4-7 |15-85-16-10 
TS —-SOrelieetee setae s cosine 5:6 | 5:3] 45 48-4 | 26 12 2-3 45 60 10-7 5-4 14-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5:5 5-1 | 50-5 | 52-1 | 25-8 13 3 48-7 59-3 10:8 4-8 15-00 
17—St. John’s............ 5-2 5 43-5 | 51-7 | 25 13-3 2-4 53-3 56-7 10-5 5 14-50 
18—Thetford Mines....... 5-8 5:3 | 41-8 | 47-2 | 25 13-8 2-8 42 50 10:7 5 17-50-18-00 
19—Montreal............. 5:3 5-2 | 48-3 | 54-9 | 24-4 15:3 2-7 49-8 57 10-5 4-9 16-25 
eS 5 i ees Sane ae abo 5-2 5-1} 45-4 | 48-6 | 23-3 13-4 3-4 50-7 55 11-1 5 16-00 
Ontario (average).......... 6-1 5-9 | 45-2 | 54-8 | 24-7 13:9 | 2-7 45-9 54-5 11-0 5-4 15-854 
21—Ottawa.............. 5-7 5-6 | 50-2 | 56-1 | 24-9 14 2-6 61:1 54:3 10-9 5-5 |16-00-16-50 
2—Brockville........... 6 5 44-3 | 50 25 12-7 | 2-2 50 50 11 5 15-00 
23—Kingston............. 5-6} 5-4] 40-1 | 49 24-7 12-3 2-7 48-3 48-1 10-8 5-6 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 6 5-8 | 50 49-2 | 25-1 13-7 | 2:6 50-9 62-5 10:5 5-6 16-00 
25—Peterborough........ 5-7 5-6 | 46-1 | 50-9 | 24-1 14:7) 2-7 46-4 50 10-6 5-4 15-75 
26—Oshawa......s.eseee- 6 5-9 | 44-7 | 64-1 | 24-8 13 2-9 50 52-8 10-7 5:3 15-50 
Qi OTMiG ates cies «senna 6-2 6 54:4 | 53-6 | 23-3 14-4 2:6 46-9 50 11-2 4-8 16-50 
28—Toronto........-..06- 5:8 5:7 | 47-6 | 55-7 | 24-5 11:7 | 2-6 45-5 52-8 10-1 5-4 |14-25-14-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 5-8 5-8 | 48-8 | 57-6 | 24-6 14-2 2-6 45 60-1 11-3 5-8 13-25¢ 
30—St. Catharines........ 6 6 49-1 | 61-3 | 24-2 13-3 2-8 43-9 48-7 10:7 5-4 14-50¢ 
31—Hamilton............ 6 5:7 | 48-7 | 65-7 | 24-9 10-6 | 2-6 41-4 57-5 9-7 6-5 14-00 
32—Brantford...........- 5-9 5-8 | 46-1 | 52-8 | 23-9 13-1 2-8 45 57-5 10-4 6 14-50 
BoA be ects seit oes wide 6-1 5:9 | 47-9 | 53-7 | 23-1 13-7 2-9 47-5 60 10-4 6 15-50 
34—Guelph...........66-- 6 5-8 | 45:3 | 52-7 | 24 13:5 | 2-9 50 60 10 5-2 15-50 
35—Kitchener............ 6-1 6-1 | 37-5 | 51 23-8 13:7 | 2-5 38-7 44-3 10-2 5-2 |15-00-15-50 
36—Woodstock........... 6-2 6-1 | 44 51-4 | 24-7 12-6 | 2-8 39-7 52-2 10-7 5-3 15-75 
37—Stratford............- 6 5-8 | 44:3 | 52-5 | 25 13-3 2-8 42-8 58 10-8 5-4 16-00 
38—London...........--- 6-1 6-1 | 47-3 | 55-9 | 24-9 14:6 | 2-7 42-5 61-2 10 5-5 15-00 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-2 6-1 | 48-4 | 54-1 | 24-6 13-4 2-9 46-9 57-2 10-8 5-5 16-00 
40—Chatham............ 6-1 5-9 | 46-7 | 53 23-8 13-6 | 2-2 47-5 60 10 5-5 16-00 
41—Windsor.............. 5:9 5:7 | 38:2 | 45-7 | 24-6 14 2-6 46 60 9-5 4-9 16-00g 
42—Sarnia........eeeeee- 6:5 6-5 | 49-5 | 60 24 a 2 2 aed eee 37-5 50 10 5-5 16-50 
483—Owen Sound.......... 5:8 5-5 | 48-7 | 52-5 | 24 11-2 2-4 40 55 9-3 5-2 |15-00-15-50 
44— North Bay........... 6-5 6-3 | 49-6 | 62-3 | 26-3 15-6 2-5 57:5 60 13-5 5-4 18-00 
45—Sudbury...........-- 6-2 6-1 | 35-5 | 54-8 | 25-7 1Seveh 2-7 48 S185. 4.5.68 12-5 5 17-25-17 -50 
46—Cobalt,..........00-- 6-7) 6 51-6 | 55-6 | 26:3 16-1 2-6 40 47-5 12-7 5 18-50 
47—Timmins............. 06-7 6-6 | 33-5 | 54-5 | 23-7 15-8 3-7 39 34-5 12-5 5-7 18-75 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-1 5-9 | 36-4 | 52-2 | 23-4 16-5 2-5 44 60 12 4-8 15-50 
49—Port Arthur.......... 5-9 5-8 | 41-2 | 57-5 | 26-9 15-2 2-8 45 55-3 12-4 5 17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William.........| 6:6 6-3 | 44-4 | 57-5 | 26-7 14-8 2-9 49-2 60 13-3 5-3 |16-75-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-4 6-2 | 39-7 | 44-9 | 26-4 14-5 3-0 47-6 57-5 13-1 5-6 20-500 
Aap vee Pa Wests cterewarore 6-3 6-2 | 36-3 | 44-7 | 25-5 13-3 3 49-2 60 12-6 6-5 19-50 
52—Brandon...........«- 6-4 6-2) 43 45 27-2 15-6} 3 46 55 13-5 4-7 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6:3] 6-2 | 37:4 | 49-0 | 26-6 19-6 | 3-2 49-9 60-0 15-0 6:4 te eee 
538—Regina...........006- 6 6 43-3 | 55 25 19-3a] 3-7 5b.) he eee 15 Gtiee ane eee 
34—Prince Albert. .ci...d5 6-9 6-5 | 34-8 | 48-8 | 29 17-5a] 3-4 50 60 15 (ote (aires Gee ape 
55—Saskatoon............ 6:3 6-2 | 32-9 | 46 26-9 20-7a| 2-9 42-3 60 15 A) Fe ae a rte 
56—Moose Jaw.........6- 6-1 6 38:4 | 46-2 | 25-5 21a, 2-9 62 2a eee 15 (Jo63 Wl leet ae em 
Alberta (average).......... 6:3 | 6-3 | 36-4 | 43-8 | 26-4 16-5 | 3-3 46-3 54-0 14-1 Slee 2? Bekok 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6-7 6-5 | 35 42-8 | 28 18-3a] 3-3 S| ee 12-5 5-7 g 
68—Drumbheller.......... 6-6 | 6-8 | 35 40:7 | 25 19a 3°5 48-8 55 15 Li py’ 44 Ve ee Sa 
59—Edmonton........... 6-3 6 39-6 | 47-9 | 25-5 15-9a} 3-3 44-4 45-8 13-5 6 RIE Aas 
60—Calgary BeBe Shae cra 6 6:3 | 33-9 | 41-4 | 25-9 14-3a} 3-1 50 60 15 5-5 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-1 6-1 | 38-7 | 46-3 | 27-4 15a, 3:5 41-2 55 14-5 4° Sous tM BBese 
British Columbia (average) 5-8 | 5:6] 38-6 | 41-5 | 26-4 22-1) 3:3 55-4 56-1 12-4 ioe 1 ee we ee Oe 
62—Fernie..... 6-9 6-2 | 42-5 | 48 27-6 17-5a| 3-2 50 60 14-4 6 Dian bo ete 
63—Nelson...........+-+- 6-2 5-9 | 40 47 29 25a 4-2 57-5 61-2 15 Ge 7tibee’.k, teen 
64—Trailis.d..<dibivnecue« 5-8 5-6 | 31-5 | 40 23-5 25a 3:3 62-5 50 11 T RES Bee 
65—New Westminster 5-2} 5-1] 38-6 | 36-4 | 25-4 20a, 2-9 56-2 62-5 12-1 BD Sua ee eR eee 
66—Vancouver........... 5 5 37°3 | 37-6 | 24-7 22-la} 2-9 60. alee s sede 11-2 6 Shite ae oe 
67—Victoria.............. 6-1 5-8 | 38-5 | 37-7 | 25-9 21-2a] 3 48-9 55-6 11-8 SAW ee ee 
68—Nanaimo............-. 5-8 | 5:8 | 42-8 | 42-6] 27-8 23a 4 52-6 47-5 11-2 6: Sih 23. ee 
69—Prince Runert...... .' 5-7 5-6 ! 37-5 ! 42-5 ' 97-5 QBLOON: | Oe pallet Le ee 12-5 G< Gh tee tet ae 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher price than in bulk. 
n. Houses with conveniences not extensively used by workingmen but some at $35. p. Mining company houses $20, others 


c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
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Wood Z Rent 
= ae 
3 : =O ae 
8 S s é 2s Six-roomed 
2 3 cm 4 = 5 > a4 3 3x pix roomed house ss 
og be a oo Paws) $29 a | Douse wi incomplete 
£8 a 8 23 8 8 8 £4 8 32 g tS |@8}modern con-|_ modern 
25 © Oh my ae 2h rf BS ae 2 |S. veniences, con- 
£28 od a Bok $3 £o2 aee8 $ |] per month | veniences, 
ea ) ty se a a = 6) per mont 
$ $ $ ae bi $ 
9-650 12-385 11-034 13 - 402 7:950 9-878 7:993| 27-3 |10-1 27-061 19-179 
' 8-863 11-917 8-500 10-167 5-900 7-400 5-600) 30-1 [10-5 24-333 16-333 
7-00- 7:25 | 9-20- 9-60 6-00 “R00, leet ete haere aliases 4 ok 29-7 110-2}18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
7-25- 7:85 11-00 6-00 10-00 5:00 8-00 5:00 | 30-5 |11-7 20-00 }10-00-12-00 | 2 
8-00- 9-00 12-50 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 5:00 | 27 10 }15-00-18-00 10:00 | 3 
9-00-11-00 12-60 13-00 14-00 6-50 7-00 6-50 | 33-3 |11-2/30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 | 4 
10-00-12-00 13-50 10-00 11-00 6:00 7-00 6-50 | 30 10 25-00 20:00 | 5 
8-00-10-50 12-50 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 5:00 | 30 10 j20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 5 
10-50 12-75 9-00 10-50 7:00 8-25 8-25c] 28-7 110 |21-00-26-00 }11-00-18-00 | 7 
10-781 13-333 8-875 ole 5-250 7-250 + 050} 28-3 | 9-9 25-750 19-250 
10-50-12 -50g 13 -00g 800g 00g 6-00g 7:00¢g 29-7g110 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 } 8 
11-00-12-25 ]13-00-14- 00° 13.00-16. 00 14-00- 7. 00° 6: ee 00 | 7-50-10- 00° 8: 00- 9-00c} 28-2 |10 |20-00-35-00 }18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-50 6-00 7-00 4:00) (PE ae dee. - 4-80- 6-40c] 28-6 | 9- 25-00 18-00 |10 
LOZOO li ¥ eee Beet 7:00 9-00 pe GEOO) Wiaseerceitntys 26-5 110 18-00 15-00 |11 
9-264 12-422 12-063 12-320 021 9-750 8-037] 25-9 | 9-7 23-056 14-813 
10-00 11-00 14-667¢ 14-667c}12. 0-1, 3338¢ 12.00-13.333¢ 9-00c} 22-4 | 9-9]27-00-35-00 |............ 12 
9-00 12-00 15-00 16-00c 2-00 14-00c 7:00 | 29-8 | 9-9|20-00-27-00 |12-00-20-00 {13 
9-00 12-00 al 10-00 ‘ 00 8-00 8-00 | 25-9 | 9-6}20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
sae Man 8-50 9-50 7-50 6:00c} 25 10 {14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 }15 
7:-25- 7-50 12:50 |12.00-14.667]13.333-16.00c/9.333- ‘0. 667¢ 13 -333c|7-00-10-667c| 24-6 }10 {18-00-24-00 }11-00-15-00 |16 
9-00 12-00 11-00 2:00 00 -00 9-00c] 22-7 | 9-1]23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
11-00 TAC OOM cers canara 5: 55e) i al. acack 3-75¢ 3:00c} 26-3 | 9-7}/10-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 |18 
10-00 {12-25-12-50 |15.00-16.00]16-00-18-00 10: “00 11-00-12-00 |12-00-16- 00c 29-5 | 9-5120-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |19 
9-00 13-50 |10.00-11.00}11-00-12-00 -00 7:50 | 26-6 | 9-4/22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
10-324 11-565 12-014 15-074 8 847 11-250 9-963] 25-6 | 9-6 28-071 20-333 
9-25 |12-50-13-50 11-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 | 25-7 | 9-5)25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
9-25 TO Ob ek ay yore 18-00e|E .2oeane ur TAFOOC WE a teciek ete 24-5 | 9-2|20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
7-50- 8-00 }12-50-13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 |14:00-15-00c] 27-3 | 9-6}18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
LOP50V nee ee 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 8:00 | 26-4 | 9-5/25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
9-00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 10-00 11-00 6-00 7-00 6-00 | 25 9 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
10-00 11-00 14-00 15-00 11-00 12-00 8:00 | 24-9 | 9-7/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 {26 
9-75 13-00 10-00 11-50 8-00 9-50 7:20c| 25 9 -8}22-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |27 
10-50 11-00 14-00 18-00 11-00 13-00 11-00 | 25 9 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |28 
g g (a - g & £ 23 -72]10-8|25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
g g g g g 22-7] 9-6|25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 10-50 16-00 17-00 13-00 13-50 13-00 | 27-2 | 8-8]25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 {31 
11-75 TZ OOM Re eee ney 17-O0clE:. 3. ae 13-00e 8-348c| 24-5 | 9-8/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 [32 
9-00 }11-00-12-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c} 23 10 25-00 }16-00-20-00 {33 
10-00 |10-00-12-00 14-00 15-50 10-00 LUO) IE Re ts a 24-7 | 9-7125-00-35-00 }18-00-22:00 |34 
10-00 |11-00-12-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 12 OO Vieaas os eee 24-2 | 9-6/28-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |35 
10-00-12-00 |10-00-12-00 12-00 15-00 $00 "9: OOSOESOF a... «020 eee 21-2 | 8-9/25-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 |36 
10-00-12-00 }11-00-12-00 16-00 18008 | cae: sere 14-00 17-00 | 22-9 | 9-8]30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |37 
10-00-11-00 ]10-00-11-00 |.......... 18*. 00 hs vere ares 12-00c 10-50c} 23-3 | 9-9]30-00-40-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
12-00 |10-25-12-00 |.......... 16-00-20, 006} « siisnc= 0) [ecole 12-00c} 21-3 | 9-6/20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |39 
10-00 | 9-00-10-50 }.......... 17 -O0Chane ease 14-00c} 7-50-10-50c} 22-3 |10 |22-00-28-00 |20-00-22-00 |40 
8-50g 11-50¢ g ec & g 18-00 c & g 14-00 Ie & g 10-00 | 25g 9-6]30-00-45-00 |25-00-30-00 }41 
9-00 ZESOUER Te we PPAR eae Pay ci eace acisctal yo Gee eee 21 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |42 
8-00 10-00 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 | 22-2 | 9-1/20-00-28-00 |14-00-22-00 {43 
LE FOUNE  Te 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 32-5 | 9-9}30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
9-00-14-00 PO OO. enh mete. TVOs006| 5 eae ee 12-00c 12-75c} 30-7 |10 n 25-00 |45 
SF! CAC: Oy SM Peart o it eR Gl Wee ter RED an 13-501 2%... 9 00S12 O0Riaeee es Neeee th 8300 110 22-00 14-00 |46 
LGcO0 MIS soO-to 00 Sere esc oss. 5:00-6:00 | 7-50— 9-50c}............ 35 9-3 p 20-00-30-00 |47 
8-00-11-00 9-50 8-00 12-00 6-00 9-75 6-00c] 26-6 | 9-3|20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 148 
9-50-13-00 |10-00-13-00 6-75 8-00c 6-25 Die Mies... 223.. 27-5 |10 |22-50-35-00 |15-00-22-50 |49 
9-00-12-50 12-50 7-50 8-50 6-50 (|: Sa 28 9-6}22-50-35-00 |15-00-22-50 150 
10-375 MR DUESS | oe Meee [erste ates 7-250 8-375 7-500} 25-4 | 9-9 31-250 21-250 
aU UES a od 4-50-7-00 | 5-50- 8-50 6-00c} 22-5 | 9-8]30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 |51 
G-50= 81: 00bI94 00-1657. 1a 9. 2 lek. oan es 8-00-9-50 | 9-00-10-50 9-00 | 28-2 |10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 {52 
8-844 gl GR yy are a ol (0 4 5-875 9-813 11-167) 29-4 |10-8 32-500 21-250 
Od S-d2e26h 114-0086: 20d ie, Bek tases dle... Jeguys ddbet 7-00-12-00 |11-00-13-00 | 29-3 |10 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-80-00 |53 
8-00-10-00h LO COOK sara trerniee ion ae seas 3 -25-5-25 A) (O-* athe CO | aMPes ree oso) «icv 29-4 112-3125-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
7-50- 9-00h i ESSE Ne ap | PE 7:50 | 8-00-12-00 8-50 | 29 10-7|30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |55 
5-25- 9-00h INSP. | Se Sag orci aN NMS mean Meare eesti 14-00 13-00 | 30 10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |56 
6-031 OF OOO er eel class ae 6-000 7-000 4-167] 29-0 {10-3 29-063 20 - 250 
¢ g g gz g g zg 33-3g]10 |25- wise 50 |18-00- . 00 |57 
Dts Site Me OT hd. TRIPE AY. Lele] «AWW, AS once 4-50 | 30 {10-8 58 
BET Ns NC ALLCIN Reig Sepiyaig Fe) sip It Nenana 6-00 EOUTO) lic ae «ay 29-2 |10-6/25- 00-35- 00 |20- 00-25: 00 159 
7-50- 8: vane & g 10-00 g g 6-00g 6-00g 4-00g] 25¢ 9-8/25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |60 
SO ale, Meee PP ere eet ec. sy Lato aae See | eae ieee ee 4-00 | 27-5 |10-3 30-00 18-00 |61 
9-458 i240 | Pey SGat Ate ok. 9-300 9-428 4-949) 32-1 |11-5 26-406 19-813 
Patna | Soh eh eed WE OCD... 12-00 16-00c 4-20c| 39 |12-3 20-00 18-00 |62 
9-50-11-50 BA atO.,| Beas. capes cc), 0 9-00-10.00i]11-00-13 -00i 5-625c|...... 13 |22-00-31-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
8-50-10-50 SRN ae Cd 8-50 |10-00-10-50 | 6-00- 6-50 |...... 10 |32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
9-75-10-75 OL NS. ES A Pi 5-75 4-50 | 29-8 |11-5]18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
9-50-10-50 (ly Ae, 0 | ee a Ri 7-00 4-50 | 29 {10-8 27-50 24-00 |66 
9-75-10-75 OED Fi Rseees Relea ee ee: 6-50 8-42c 4-77c] 31-2 |11-7}20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
Sete S! 20k. MMR SUAGL, sete, ool). ofl. eke ies Oe OO soc tae. st 33-7 22-00-30-00 }16-00-22-00 |68 
MAAS i) Dn Bee pare Mes aah lusigs tole « 2a, tw ais 8-00-12.00i1| 9-00-13-00i 4-80c! 30 11-5130-00-37-50 '18-00-25-00 '69 


d. Lower price for petroleum coke. f. Petroleum coke. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Including birch. 
40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Daivemt from mines. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 


OF STATISTICS 
Average Prices in 1826=100 


a 
oe —  oooeeeeeeeeeeoooaooaoaoaESEEoESEaeaaamamQQQQQOOSSS ———=000660N000S eee 





Commodities Com- April] April] April] April] April] April] Mar.| April 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1925 | 1926} 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1932 
*All commodities.............-- 502 64-0/127-4|155-9]110-0] 97-3/102-6]101-2] 97-3] 98-3] 94-5} 91-2] 73-9] 69-1] 68-4 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-11127-9]167-0/103-5] 86-2|/100-6]103-8} 96-8]101-4] 86-5} 86-3} 59-1] 56-7) 57-1 
II. Animals and their Products 74 70-9) 127-1]145-1)109-6| 96-0)100-3)100-4}101-4]104-4/108-9}104-2] 77-8] 63-5} 60-2 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Products. vue flk sees sane ae 60 | 58-2)157-1)176-5| 96-0]101-7/112-5]100-7| 92-4] 93-5) 92-4] 83-4] 74-2] 71-5] 71-1 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
DET iW) ite eras ahr olonnts)s exe 44 63-9} 89-11154-4/129-4]106-3]101-6]100-3| 98-1] 98-9} 94-6} 91-2] 81-2] 74-4] 74-0 
V. Iron and its Products....... 39 68-9} 156-9] 168-4] 128-0) 104-6] 104-5]100-7} 97-3] 94-0] 93-8] 92-4] 87-6] 86-3) 86-5 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 | 98-4)141-9)135-5} 97-0} 97-3}103-9] 98-7] 92-7] 90-5|103-5} 86-5] 66-7] 60-3) 58-5 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
(PTOGUCUE ce cosine Sepals ate 73 56-8} 82-3) 112-2)116-6|107-0)}100-3) 98-7) 98-1] 92-5) 91-9} 93-0} 86-0} 86-2] 86-0 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
CUCES Se See ae elects 73 63 -4] 118-7] 141-5) 117-0/105-4) 99-6) 99-4) 98-1] 95-4] 95-41 94-0] 87-8] 83-3] 83-3 
Classified according tc purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9}107-0)140-0)108-0) 95-1} 97-2/101-3} 95-9) 95-9} 93-6] 92-3] 77-9] 72-9] 71-8 
Foods, beverages and to- 
BACCO. fee oo la ioctdersits 116 61-8) 119-4/151-0}105-4) 90-2) 97-7/102-0] 99-6]100-3] 97-4} 99-4] 74-5] 63-8! 62-1 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 88 62-2) 91-4) 126-3) 111-4)101-4) 96-5)100-8] 93-5} 92-9] 91-0} 87-5} 80-1] 78-9} 78-3 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4}131-5}163-1)112-8) 99-1)104-9]100-8] 97-8]100-7| 95-0} 90-0] 69-2] 65-9] 65-6 
Producers’ Equipment...... 22 55-1) 80-4) 108-6}113-8)104-1) 99-2) 96-9}100-9] 95-7} 94-0) 96-2] 90-6] 90-8} 90-7 
Producers’ Materials....... 329 69-1) 138-3)170-4)112-6} 98-2)105-5}101-2} 97-5}101-3] 95-1] 88-3} 66-8] 63-1] 62-8 
Building and constructiop 
materinisn oe cece eats 97 67-0) 100-9) 144-0) 122-8) 108-7) 102-91100-6] 95-7] 96-2|100-2| 94-7] 83-6] 79-1] 78-9 
Manufacturers’ materials. 232 69-5] 147-2) 176-6)110-2) 95-8) 106-2)101-3] 97-9)102-4] 94-0] 86-9] 63-1) 59-6] 59-2 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
WNGAH 5s) Fo (AN MAMA A 167 | 58-2)131-3)169-5)103-4] 89-1]102-3]102-8] 96-6] 99-2] 86-2) 83-6] 59-6| 56-9] 57-0 
Be An ria 0! Pen 90 70-4| 129-9] 146-6}109-6) 95-5) 100-6/100-81101-11103-11106-0]101-0| 77-8] 63-8] 61-6 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 62-6] 132-9)161-6) 102-8) 86-7) 100-4)104-3/100-7]/110-2] 95-8] 93-2] 59-4] 51-7] 51-1 

PE Marine ieee et aaeieereie as 16 64-4)111-1/111-7) 91-6) 91-9} 98-3) 97-81 98-6] 95-1]103-0] 94-8] 74-1] 71-1] 66-2 
PLT OK OSE ces ieee ele ore acstecete’ sere 52 |.63-9) 89-1)154-41129-4) 106-3) 101-6]100-3] 98-1] 98-8] 94-4] 91-0} 81-5] 74-5] 74-1 
OV Minerale at soe eee ees a da 183 | 67-0|111-3]131-4]117-6]105-81101-6] 99-2] 95-9] 91-4] 92-6] 90-4] 81-9] 81-3] 81-2 

All raw (or partly manufactured) 232 | 63-8|120-7/155-7/107-5| 94-8]100-8|102-2| 99-0]102-4| 94-7|90-3 | 64-1] 57-5] 56-5 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
MA sce OY roe CHA Hai oe Asie 276 | 64-8)127-6) 156-8) 116-7) 100-5) 103-8/100-5| 96-9] 95-7] 92-4] 90-0] 76-6] 71-9] 71-6 


*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 612) 

potatoes, and the latter because of higher 
quotations for steel tank plates, hot rolled 
annealed steel sheets, scrap iron and steel, 
which more than offset lower prices for auto- 
mobile body plates and galvanized steel sheets. 
The Chemicals and Allied Products group was 
unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower, the former because of declines in the 
prices of flour, potatoes, fresh and cured 
meats, butter and eggs, which more than off- 
set advances in the prices of bran, shorts, 
rubber tires, coffee and matches, and the 
latter because of reduced quotations for flax, 
rye, wheat, hogs, calves, leather, copper, tin 
and zinc, which more than offset advances in 
the prices of barley, oats, peas, bran, steers, 
lambs and cement. 

In the grouping according to origin lower 
prices for flax, wheat, eggs, hogs, lambs, cop- 
per, tin and silver caused a decline in the 
raw and partly manufactured goods group. 


Fully and chiefly manufactured goods were 
also lower, due to declines in the prices of 
flour, cured meats, butter, leather, boots and 
shoes, and copper wire bars. Domestic farm 
products, articles of marine origin, articles of 
forest origin and articles of mineral origin 
were lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of April, of seventy- 
one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil and the rent of six-roomed houses in 
sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. All prices 
are for delivered goods. The exact quantity 
for which the quotation is given is set forth in 
the case of each commodity, and every effort 
has been made to ensure that the quotations 
in each case refer to the same class of com- 
modity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city except 
milk and bread are the average of quotations 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by a number of representative butchers and 
grocers in each. The prices of milk, bread and 
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fuel and the rates for rent are reported by the 
correspondents of the LABour GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this peniod being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LABoUR GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes. and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according 
to the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 
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While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GazerTe a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September eaich year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1920, 
quarterly from 1921 to 1930 and monthly 
since January, 1931. As stated in the above- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family 
consumption, and in the fuel and hight groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers of 
electric light rates were 1900, 141-4, 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64-7; 1931, 64-1; 1932, 63-8. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1932* 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 
































uel 
Cloth-| Sun- All 

ca mer t Rent ing dries | items* 
Dec. 1914.... 98 97 103 100 103 
Dee. A9laser 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.... 109 95 136 122 124 
Decl T9lvec: 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918.... 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919.... 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920.... 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921.... 191 142 193 173 175 
Anes 192 lee 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921.... 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921. 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922.... 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922.... 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept 1a2 2c 179 155 162 174 Ue 
DEe 19220. 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923.... 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923.... 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923.... 171 158 164 172 157 
Dee. 1923.... 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.... 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.... 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 163 158 159 169 154 
Dee. 1924.... 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925.... 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925.... 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.... 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925.... 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926.... 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926.... 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 160 156 157 166 156 
Dee. 1926.... 162 156 157 166 bys 
Mara nl92 ice 2% 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927.... 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.... 158 156 155 166 155 
Deer 127 eee 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928.... 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928.... 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928.... 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928.... 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929.... 158 157 157 166 Lb7 
June 1929.... 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929.... 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929.... 157 158 156 166 160 
Mar. 1930.... 157 158 155 166 159 
June 1930.... 156 160 155 166 157 
Sept. 1930.... 156 160 148 165 152 
Dec. 1930.... 156 160 148 165 151 
Jane 931) aa 156 160 148 165 150 
HebwelO31 ee. 156 160 142 164 146 
Mar.) 1931.3. 156 160 141 164 145 
April 1931.... 155 160 Bie 164 142 
May 1981.... 154 158 137 164 140 
June’ 1931.... 153 158 137 164 138 
July 1931.... 154 158 131 163 137 
Augs, 1931" 25. 153 158 131 163 138 
Sept. 1931.... 151 158 127 163 136 
Oey 1931. 0 152 158 127 163 135 
Nov. 1931.... 152 158 127 163 135 
Dee. 1931.... 152 158 127 163 135 
Janz. 1932to -- 105 152 158 123 +162 133 
Feb. 1932.... 100 151 158 123 7162 132 
Mar. 1932.... 99 151 158 123 +162 131 
April 1932:.°. 98 150 158 123 162 131 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
181%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. t Revised. 


1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol, 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1931.: The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption on the basis of 
figures in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1928, 108-3; 
1924, 105-1; 1925, 101-7; 1926, 100-0; 1927, 
99-0; 1928, 97-1; 1929, 94-6; 1930, 92-3. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1918, 
100; 1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 
100-7; 1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 
1921, 143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 
134-6; 1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9; 
1928 128-5; 1929, 128-0; 1930, 127-6. Natural 
gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 1915, 112°5; 1916, 
112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 114-0; 1919, 116-1; 
1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 1922, 163-2; 1923, 
163-0; 1924, 162:2; 1925, 179-3; 1926, 172-4; 
1927, 166:9; 1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1; 1930, 
158-8. For the years 1900 to 1913 two index 
numbers of gas costs calculated for the Cost 
of Living Inquiry in 1914-15, have been 
averaged and converted to the base of 1913 
as 100, as follows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 
1902, 125-8; 1908, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 
120-1; 1906, 107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9 
1909, 105-7; 1910, 103°8; 1911, 99:4; 1912, 
106-6; 1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were slightly lower during the 
month, sirloin steak being down from an aver- 
age price of 25:3 cents per pound in March 
to 24-9 cents in April, round steak from 20:4 
cents per pound to 20-1 cents, and shoulder 
roast from 13-7 cents per pound to 13:4 cents. 
These prices compare with 29°3 cents per 
pound for sirloin steak, 24-5 cents for round 
steak and 17 cents for shoulder roast in April, 
1931. Veal prices were lower in most local- 
ities, averaging 14:6 cents per pound as com- 
pared with 15:6 cents in ‘March. Fresh leg 
roast of pork was down from an average of 
15-7 cents per pound in March to 15:3 cents 
in April. The prices of breakfast bacon and 
ham were also lower, the former being down 
from an average of 22 cents per pound to 
21-1 cents and the latter from 37°5 cents per 
pound to 86-7 cents. Lard also was lower in 
most localities, the price bing down in the 
average from 11-8 cents per pound in March 
to 11-5 cents in April. The price in April, 
1931, was 16.7 cents per pound. 

Eggs showed a substantial seasonall fall, the 
decline, however, being much more pro- 
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nounced in the western provinces. Fresh were 
down from an average of 32-8 cents per dozen 
in March to 24-7 cents in April and cooking 
from 25-7 cents per dozen to 19-9 cents. Milk 
prices were again lower at an average of 10 
cents per quart. Decreased prices were re- 
ported from ‘Truro, Charlottetown, Sher- 
brooke, St. Hyacinthe, St. John’s, Belleville, 
London, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie and Edmon- 
ton. Butter prices were substantially higher, 
following an upward movement in wholesale 
prices on the announcement that stocks in 
cold storage had been substantially reduced. 
Dairy butter adanced from an average price 
of 20:4 cents per pound in March to 25:9 cents 
in April and creamery from 23-7 cents per 
pound to 31:1 cents. Prices in April, 1981, 
were 33°2 cents per pound for dairy and 37-1 
cents per pound for creamery. 


Bread was unchanged at an average price 
of 6 cents per pound. Onions advanced from 
an average of 4°4 cents per pound in March 
to 5:2 cents in April. Potatoes were again 
slightly lower at 67 cents per ninety pounds 
as compared with 70 cents in March and $1.08 
in April, 1981. Prunes were down in the aver- 
age from 11:4 cents per pound in March to 
11 cents in April. Anthracite coal showed 
little change in the average at $16.04 per ton 
as compared with $16.10 in March. Lower 
prices were reported from Hamilton and Lon- 
don. A decline in rentt was reported from 
Woodstock and Prince Rupert. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, averaged 62:6 
cents per bushel in April as compared with 
63-1 cents in March. The low price for the 
monith was 59:8 cents per bushel near the be- 
ginning and the high 65-3 cents reached 
about ithe middie. The advanice during the 
first half of the month was said to be due 
partly to the unfavourable weather condi- 
tions in the winter wheat area of the United 
States, and the decline during the latter part 
of the month to ithe prevalence of rains in 
these areas, together with a poor European 
demand. The movement of other grains was 


mixed, western barley advancing from 39:9 
cents per bushe] to 41 cents and oats from 30-1 
cents per bushel to 32-3 cents, while flax de- 
clined from $1.02 per bushel to 98-5 cents and 
rye from 47-9 cents per bushel to 45-8 cents. 
Flour at Toronto was slightly lower at $5.04 
per barrel. Raw sugar at New York was down 
from 85-1 cents per ewt. to 72-5 cents (Cana- 
dian funds) and granulated at Montreal from 
$4.47 per cwt. to $4.37. Ceylon rubber at New 
York averaged 3:4 cents per pound in April 
as compared with 3-7 cents in March. The 
decline was said to be due in part to the de- 
clining consumption in the United States. In 
livestock, the price of good steers at Toronto 
advanced from $5.84 per hundred pounds to 
$5.88 and at Winnipeg from $5.08 per hundred 
pounds to $5.12. Veail calves at Toronto de- 
clined from $7.9 per hundred pounds ot $5.98 
and at Winnipeg from $5.76 per hundred 
pounds tto $4.90. Bacon hogs at Toronto fell 
from $4.90 per hundred pounds to $4.54, at 
Montreal from $5.10 per hundred pounds to 
$4.77 and at Winnipeg from $4.12 per hundred 
pounds to $3.83. Lambs at Toronto advanced 
from $7.30 per hundred pounds to $7.58. 
Creamery butter at Montreal was down from 
27-2 cents per pound to 23-1 cents and at 
Toronto from 26-9 cents per pound to 24-4. 
The price of fresh eggs was considerably lower, 
at Montreal declining from 28-8 cents per 
dozen to 21-4 cents and at Toronto from 25:3 
cents per dozen to 18-9 cents. The decrease was 
said to be due mainly to lack of demand for 
eggs for storage purposes. Raw cotton at New 
York was down from an average price of 7°7 
cents per pound to 6-9 cents (Canadian funds) 
and raw silk at New York from $2.18 per 
pound to $1.78 (Canadian currency). Raw 
wool was 1 cent per pound lower at 11 cents. 
In iron and steel, hot rolled and annealed steel 
sheets advanced from $2.83 per hundred 
pounds to $2.96, scrap steel from $6.50 per ton 
to $7, and scrap iron from $10.50 per ton to 
$11. In non-ferrous metals electrolytic copper 
declined from $7.64 per hundred pounds to 
$7.47, copper wire bars from $6.72 per hundred 
pounds to $6.41 and tin ingots from 28-8 cents 
per pound to 25:5 cents. Portland cement at 
Montreal advanced from $1.66 per barrel to 
$1.70 and at Toronto from $2.06 per barrel to 
$2.10. The increases were said to be due 
mainly to the increased sales tax. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


Spas following notes give the latest in- 

formation available as to the move- 
ments of prices in Great Britain and certain 
other countries. The index numbers of the 
cost of living are from official sources unless 
otherwise stated. The authorities for the 
wholesale prices index numbers are named in 
all cases. The latest table showing cost of 
living and wholesale prices index numbers for 
various countries appeared in the LasBour 
Gazette for April. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924—100, was 63-0 
for March, a decline of 0-6 per cent for the 
month. Foods as a whole advanced 1:2 per 
cent, while non-foods declined 1°8 per cent. 
Among non-foods, the only group to show an 
advance was iron and steel. 

The Statest index number, on the base 
1867-1877=100, was 84-1 at the end of March, 
a fall of 3 per cent for the month. Decreases 
were noted in all groups, the greatest single 
drop being one of 5°6 per cent in minerals. 


Cost or Livina—tThe official index number 
of the Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 
1914100, was 144 at the beginning of April, 
a fall of 1°4 per cent for the month, due to 
a substantial fall in food prices, chiefly eggs, 
butter and milk. Rent, clothing, fuel and 
light and sundries were all unchanged for the 
month. 

France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the General Statistical Bureau, on the base 
1914=100, (gold basis) was 87 for March, an 
advance of 2-3 per cent for the month. Foods 
were higher showing increases in all groups. 
Industrial materials were also higher, due to 
the advance in textiles, although minerals and 
metals were lower and miscellaneous com- 
modities unchanged. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913=100, was 99-8 for March, showing no 
change from the February level. An advance 
of 2 per cent in agricultural products was off- 
set by declines in the other groups. 

Cost or Livinc.—tThe official index number 
on the base 1913-1914—100, was 122-4 for 
March, an advance of 0-1 per cent for the 
month. An advance in food prices was partly 


counteracted by declines in clothing, heat and 
lhght and sundries. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prickes.—The index, number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-1913—-1000, was 1378 for February, a de- 
cline of 1-1 per cent for the month. Declines 
in foodstuffs of vegetable origin, textiles, ani- 
mal products and non-metallic minerals and 
their products were partly offset by advances 
in wood and wood products, metals and. their 


* products and chemicals and manures. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number, 
on the base 1926-1930—1000, was 875 for Feb- 
ruary. There were declines in all groups from 
the November level with the exception of 
fuel and light which was unchanged. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 
100, was 66:0 for March, a decrease of 0°5 
per cent for the month. Slight declines were 
noted in all groups with the exception of mis- 
cellaneous commodities which were unchanged. 

The Annalist index number on the base 

1918=100, was 90-7 for April, a fall of 0-4 
per cent for the month. Fuels and metals 
showed advances, but all other groups were 
included in the decline. 
. Bradstreet’s index number, which is the sums 
total of the prices per pound of 96 commodi- 
ties of common consumption was $6:9183 at 
May 1, a drop of 3-2 per cent for the month, 
whick is ‘the lowest recorded in 33 years, or 
since May 1, 1899. Of the thirteen groups, 
eleven were lower and two were unchanged 
from the previous month. 

Dun’s index number of wholesale commodity 
quotations proportioned to the per capita con- 
sumption of each of the many articles included 
was $185-129 at May 1, a fall of 2°3 per cent 
for the month. The metals and miscellaneous 
groups were higher than a month previous, 
but all other groups were included in the 
general decline, the greatest drop occurring in 
meats and clothing. 


Cost or Livine—The index number of the 
Department of Labour and Industries, Massa- 
chusetts, on the base 1913—100, was 130-8 
for March, a fall of 0-6 per cent for the month 
due to declines in food and clothing. The 
other three groups, shelter, fuel and light and 
sundries were unchanged. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1932 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial 
diseases reported by workmen’s compensation 
boards, etc., along with fatal accidents, as well 
as fatalities to persons incidental to the pur- 
suit of their occupations) which were recorded 
in the Department as occurring during the 
first quarter of 1932, was 192, there being 68 
in January, 68 in February and 56 in March. 
The report for the fourth quarter of 1931 
was given in the Lasour Gazette, February, 
1932, page 235. In the first quarter of 1931, 
244 fatal accidents were recorded (LABOUR 
Gazette, May, 1931, page 613). The supple- 
mentary list of fatal industrial acciderts on 
page 630 contains 40 fatalities for 19381. In 
this series of reports it is the custom to record 
industrial accidents under the dates of their 
cccurrence, and fatal industrial diseases under 
the dates on which they prove fatal. 


Reports were received from the provin- 
cial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the 
Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada, 
from certain other official sources and from 
the correspondents of the Lasour GazETTE. 
Information as to accidents is also secured 
from newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the first quarter of 1932 
were as follows: agriculture, 24; logging, 17; 
fishing and trapping, 7; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 27; manufacturing, 24; 
construction, 21; electric light and power, 1; 
transportation and public utilities, 42; trade, 
15; finance, 1; service, 13. 

Of the mining accidents, 7 were in “ metal- 
liferous mining,” 14 in “coal mining,’ 1 in 
“non-metallic mineral mining and quarrying, 
nes.’ and 5 in “ structural materials.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 2 were 

“vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 12 
in “saw and planing mill products,’ 4 in 
“pulp, paper and paper products,” 4 in “iron, 
steel and products,” 1 in “non-metallic min- 
eral products, and 1 in “chemical and allied 
products.” 


In construction there were 3 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 12 in “highway 
and bridge,’ and 6 in “ 
struction.” 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 33 fatalities in “steam railways,” 2 in 
‘ mae transportation,” 1 in “air transporta- 


miscellaneous con- 


tion,” 4 in “local. transportation,’ and 2 in 
“ storage.” 
In trade there were 8 fatalities in “ whole- 
sale,” and 7 in “ retail.” 


Of the fatalities in service, 8 were in “public 
administration,” 1 in “recreational,” 2 in “cus- 
tom and repair,” and 2 in “professional estab- 
lishments.” 

There was no serious disaster during the 
period under review. Accidents involving the 
loss of two or more lives were as follows:— 

Three farmers lost their lives while engaged 
in operating a wood sawing machine near Dew- 
berry, Alberta, on March 30, when the cir- 
sular saw jammed. 

An engineer and three snow shovellers were 
killed at Harper’s Station, P.E.I., on February 
21, when their snow train collided with a 
freight train. 

Two workers with a coal company were 
buried under a coal slide at Montreal, Que., 
on March 4. 

An engineer, a fireman and a conductor lost 
their lives near Lillooet, B:C., on March 28 . 
when their train went through a trestle owing 


to a wash out. 


Supplementary List of Accidents—The sup- 
plementary list of accidents occurring during 
1931, to be found after the main table of 
accidents, contains 40 fatalities, of which 3 
were in logging, 1 in fishing and trapping, 4 
in mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarry- 
ing, 12 in manufacturing, 9 in construction, 
4 in transportation and public utilities, 2 in 
trade, and 5 in service. One of these accidents 
occurred in March, 2 in July, 3 in September, 
6 in October, 8 in November and 20 in De- 


cember. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1932 








Trade or Industry 





Locality 


Date 





AGRICULTURE AND STOCK- 
RAISING— 
PALIN GTy oe tetris oe, Me 


PAT UVOP: soapy i tie: 
Rarmere egies. hens 
Harnvihangd oe ane 
arm hand. .6 we, 
HATINGE ihe ta ae oe 


FCAT Chee yy. vet Lee baie od 
armerse ©. eee iek es 
Harin er. 5.1, ge ae sae 
ATM Chis 'SOlNse Sue eee: 


ATI CY) ps trae ete a 
PArmMens:. whose se oe 
VAT TA OTs, seas dee bie 
Harmer s SODA ee 


norm hand is oes 0 se 
UAT MVOP LS nes yh ited ead 
STINeL aise, cea 
Harm ihand a. oe) 
LUA 00fs) cheeae Sane 
Farmer..i;.; 


Logcine— 


Oc rer ene. eae 


FISHING AND TRAPPING— 


Fisherman. ps...) 4/4. 


‘Crapper inne 2) Sais 
-LYAp per ne eee 


Hishernian eer ee 


‘Trapper... 22a) eee 
TELADD OR: 6 nw eye eee 


Trappet® echo eee 


Mrinine, Non-rerrovus 
SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING— 

Metalliferous Mining— 


Minerys £536. aden 


Coal Mining— 
Rope rider is kee 
Miner: 2). 3. aera 


AlBloedel: B.Creae 







Rang St. Augustin, Que..... 


Near Kelvington, Sask...... 


.|Near Wakefield, Que........ 


Near Cochrane, Alta........ 
West! Zorray.Onty Wann see 
St. Elie d’Orford, Que..... ’ 


Near Shediac, N.B......... 
HraseriValley.b: © as eren 
Canoe Gove, P.E.1.;........ 
Near Russell, Ont........... 


Minadie; NGS ieee aerate 
Near Wallaceburg, Ont...... 
Silver Plains, Man.......... 
St. Victor de Tring, Que.... 


Near Nesbitt, Man......... 


eapN ear Bimibroy Ont seen 
.{St. Anne de la Parade, Que.. 


Near Biggar, Sask.......... 
Near Melfort, Sask.......... 
OakoiMats iOnts: seen ee 
Near Chilliwack, B.C....... 
Near Dauphin, Man......... 


Near St. Paulin, Que........ 
Stewaackes N.S: hie) 
Near St. Quentin, N.B...... 
Thortbake; Ont. 4 
Hassand Twp., Ont......... 
St. Charles de Chicoutimi, 

(CEES eee ee) 


_|Near Van Alain, Que........ 


Near Peterboro, Ont........ 
St. Thomas, Que.. ee. 
Chemainus, B.C 


tay NOS © UG...) Spee ere Be 
.|{Sheet Harbour, N.S........ 


iBlackiBay,.Ontas. caste... 


Batchawana River, Ont..... 
Mississauga River, Ont...... 


Near Prince Rupert, B.C.... 


Near Sudbury, Ont......... 
Near Pelly,, Sask............. 


Rainbow Lake, Alta........ 


FROUSRO UC anemia: <csh. 
Kirkland Lake, Ont......... 


@Woali@reek 3B) Cia... 22), 
East Coulee, Alta........... 
Diamond City, Alta........ 
Nanaimo, B.C 








Age 











Cause of Fatality 








Fell from hay loft to stable floor; fractured 
spine. Died Jan. 10. 

Thrown from load of wood. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Kicked by horse. 

Fell down well. Died Jan. 15. 

Fell into well. 


Caught in threshing machine. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Struck by flywheel of sawing machine when it 
flew off. 

Slipped on ice and was run over by sleigh. 

Slipped into water trough and was drowned. 

Lost in blizzard and was frozen. 

Struck by piece of flywheel when it broke while 
cutting wood. 

Load of machinery upset on him in snow. 

Train struck his car on way to market. 

Buried by landslide in clay pit. 

Fell from roof of house. Died Mar. 5. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Fell 20 feet from ladder. 

Attacked by bull. 

Buried when roof of potato pit crashed in. 

Dragged by run-away team. 

Trampled by cow. Died April 6. 








Struck by falling tree. 

Struck by falling limb; fractured skull. 
Crushed by falling tree. 

Knocked off load by swinging log. 
Struck by falling snag. 


Struck by falling tree. 

Fell from load of logs and run over by sleigh. 
Fell from load of logs and was run over. 
Struck by falling tree. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Pinned under falling tree. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Load of logs upset on him when log got caught. 
Fell from load and was run over. 

Struck on head by sapling. 

Struck by log at pile. 


Fell through ice and was drowned. 


Fell through ice and was drowned. 
Broke through ice and was drowned . 


Drowned when skiff capsized. 


Accidental discharge of his gun. 
Accidental discharge of his gun when he fell down 


hill. 
Accidental discharge of his gun. Died April 8. 


Silicosis. First laid off May 22, 1930. 
Struck by sand train. 


Fell down stope. 

Crushed by rock falling from roof. 

Struck by falling rock. 

Fell from ledge in mine. 

Fell 30 feet following collapse of platform. 


Struck his head while working on trip of cars. 
Struck by falling rock. Died Feb. 24. . 
Crushed by fall of rock. 

Crushed by coal car. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1932—Continued 











Trade or Industry 


Locality Cause of Fatality 











Mizuine, Non-FeRRovus 
SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING—Con. 

Coal Mining—Con. 

























INIITION, Ate Poa ae New Waterford, N.S........ Feb. Struck by string of boxes. 

si ots Ca eal ee ip Dominion, N.S. esis ee ee Struck by box of coal. Died Feb. 6. 
Miners ea Cee Hoothillls, Alta-ss.cahee. ae ss Crushed under falling coal. 

Minera cee eee ee Coal Creek’, B.C....4. Joes 


Run over by trip of mine cars when coupling 
broke. Died Feb. 7. 








.{Stellarton, N.S 


Fell, striking his chest. Died Feb. 16. 
14 Bina Vey ia rs LO Princetony BC wxanceet gen ours Struck by falling rock 
MIN Gr. era tewtenet ny. IRoobniliss Alita saan. ct oe acini Crushed by fall of coal 
Miner oe ake 8) 0 Soringhill Ni. Sis.ecce! aus. JM Crushed by falling stone 
Miner siege a ee Tstevan, Saskis......4....5. ie rushed by falling timber. Died Mar. 1. 
Hoa derke wey tn pasate Shaughnessy, Sask.......... Mar Fall of rock. Died April 1. 


Mar. Crushed by falling piece of tale. 


Structural Materials— 
Worker in stone 


Buried under crushed stone when chute opened. 


Run over by truck. Died Jan. 8. 
Chalicosis. 


Struck by scoop of crane. Died Feb. 19. 


Stony Mountain, Man....... 
Near St. Anne des Plaines, 
UC MIE, Sveti: te a eh 





Gravel pit worker... 
Struck by frozen block of gravel. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, Drink 
and Tobacco— 
Foreman in sugar re- 


DOL Yctaee tei wage ee ba ODN, VIN CESS, «bers k Jan Fell while removing nut. Died Mar. 8. 
Worker in starch fac- 
LOT Viton Mahi hes Port Credit, Ont.o8) 25.4. 4 Struck by elevator weight. 


Saw and Planing Mill 


Products— 
Wiorker: Sie swat ae: Near Redwing, Ont.........] “ Fell over dam and was drowned. ; 
Piremanc2.o7.. >, ., 0) Minnehiky Altac,,..'....0. eS er arm while fixing engine; infection. Died 
an. 30. 
Pidgerm ait 3 cits (oAStlOrdy Ontecsisakis | wae. Feb Struck by piece of timber. Died Feb. 16. 


ed) Dece Alta......).. re 
WeirdalemAlta. co. vohe duke 


Saw operator........ 


Injured when sleeve caught insaw. Died Mar.4. 
Sawmill worker..... 


Drawn into saw when clothing caught in pulley. 
wheel. 


Saw operator........ Richmond, N.S...... Struck by piece of flywheel when it burst. 


Sawyer..............|Near Campbellton, NBs. Killed while operating sawing machine. 

Lumberman......... New Annan, N.S............ “¢ Hurled anally tree when boiler of portable saw- 
mill exploded, we 

(eater. Seekiy. aerate. Near.Meota, Sask..3...:<...| “6 Draven into flywheel while putting on driving 

elt: 

Farmer..............|Near Dewsberry, Alta...... ; 

Farmer..............}Near Dewsberry, Alta...... i. Injured when circular saw jammed. Third man 

MATIN Cre naee these Near Dewsberry, Alta...... 4 died April 3. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 


Products— ‘ : : 
Workers: ace et i -. Powell River, B.C.......... Feb Electric shock from switch in power house. Died 
Mar. 7. 
Mill worker.......... Ste. Adele, Que............. Struck by wooden joiner. Died Mar. 9. 
Machine operator....|Three Rivers, Que.......... Mar - |Fell to concrete floor. Died Mar. 6. _ 
Wa bourersy 4... oe Kenogamils Quel. cata sie. 3. “ Struck by tacklefalling from crane. Died Mar. 10. 


!ron, SteelandPreducts- 
Worker in machinery 


Plant casey de book ok Montreal ;Que.s. wonicit) she <6. Jan. Struck by steel plate; fractured leg. Died Feb. 19. 
Asst. rolls operator. .|Welland, Ont................ i Caught in rollers. Died Jan. 21. 
Power house operator . 

abioundnyies..- Merrittons Ont a2. 0) ee or Feb. Fell into canal and was drowned. 


Foundry labourer....|Walkerville, Ont............ - Fell into sand bin and was smothered. 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products— 


Workman with as- 


phalt company....|Montreal, Que.............. Mar. Poisoned by gas from asphalt. 
Chemical and Allied 
froducton ; 
Wor i ertilizer 
ape ; nn ih ba ras Warfield sB.C .tuehsss-- 24. | bebe Caught in conveyor belt. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1932—Continued . 


Trade or Industry Locality 
ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures 
Iba bourersiee eae ee Montreal) Que; eeusee aus 
Shingler, Seo 540. sue Vancouvers Sb: © seater nce 
Bamber sae Sates: Montreal’ Quen ees ow es: 
Highway and Bridge— 
Mia DOUTEE Criss sae Clear Lake, Man.....!).....: 
Worker on street tun- 
nel construction....|Montreal, Que.............. 
Labourer........ ’,...|Near Kenora, Ont........... 
Road worker........ Near Naughton, Ont........ 
ADOUTer ea eee eee Sharbott Lake, Ont......... 
Road worker........ Shabaqua; Ont. .cisec se 
Tabourer teh esis. Hudson Bay Jct., Sask...... 
Gravel foreman.....|Wawa, Michipicoten, Ont... 
abourer.s.0.4 00.0 Saskatoon, Sask............ 
Workman............ Yiarmouvai Nicest oan snc 
Workman!) 5. sides se Rutter nOnty se searaet less: 
Babourer2e8 Se Near Markstay, Ont........ 
Miscellaneous— 
Labourer on sewer 
construction....... Hali¥ax NeS. sacse cnet + « 
Watchman on sewer 
construction....... Montreal, Que: 2 taeeere 


Worker on sewer con- 
struction 04.60 INorthbay ;Ontusemeeits.« 4s 
Worker on power 
canal construction.|Beauharnois, Que........... 


Carpenter on pier con- } 
SUCUCtION, Wane sacs: @hamplain; Quesweteeeer... 
Exrectrric Licut AND 
Powrr— 
Dineman?.s.eassste Near Thamesville, Ont..... 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuic UtiniTres— 


Steam Railways— 

Yardmaster......... Gravenhurst, Ont........... 
Brakeman........... moronto, Onte, sacle cae 
Sectionman..........|Near Belleville, Ont........ 
Shedman............}/Vercheres, Que.............. 
Sectionman.......... Three Hills, Alta........... 
Car repairer......... Fort William, Ont........... 
Brakeman sen o snes Moose Jaw, Sask............ 
Equipment inspector|Mimico, Ont................ 

harwoman at fruit 

sheds. i cmeiewer Montreal, Que........5...: 0. 
Electrician: a..4).0-6 MONGCEOM UNG BD bic kinsinte «bauer 
Sectionman.......... Near Swalwell, Alta........ 
Switchman.......... SamMiavOnywernccce dees es 
Conductor........... Dauphin, Man.............. 
Blacksmith heldper.|North Bay, Ont............ 
Section foreman..... Near Rossport, Ont......... 
Section foreman..... MaimicowONGe oy ieine sees \¢ <1) 
Brakeman........... Opbawsy ONtoe ccs sscien soe ous 
Engineer soo) iec a Harper’s Station, P.E.I..... 
Snow shoveller...... Harper’s Station, P.E.I..... 
Snow shoveller...... Harper’s Station, P.E.I..... 
Snow shoveller...... Harper’s Station, P.E.I..... 
Bridge guard........ Near Nelson, B.C........... 
Labourer). 223728 Messiter, B Eee 
Section foreman..... Pulsonee Cee se nie ieide ees oe 
Sectionman.......... VASO PES! CMa racclacts cia <= sels 
Track watcher...... Near Kootenay Landing, 
Brakeman.,......... Lachine, Que. ooo... 6. se... 
Brakeman...........}/Hamilton, Ont.............. 
Sectionman....... i 
Brakeman... 
Engineer....... 
Wireman. .casesee 
Conductor........... 








Feb. 


cee eeerene 


eres eerees 


eoeeeeseee 


a 


Cause of Fatality 





eee) from dump truck to pavement. Died 
an. 8. 
Fell from roof. 

Fell from scaffold. 


Buried under cave-in of earth at excavation. 


apie vy falling beam; fractured skull. Died 

ane ie 

ae by piece of rock from blast; fractured 
skull. 

Injured during blasting operations. Died Feb. 4. 

Struck by rock from blast. 

Injured during blasting operations. Died Feb. 17. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Killed by dynamite blast. 

Fell 30 feet down chute into steaming concrete. 

Crushed between belt and pulley of stone crusher. 


Buried in gravel slide. ; 
Collapse of frozen wall of gravel pit. 


Collapsed while digging sewers. 


Explosion from attempting to light fire with 
kerosene. 
Fell into basin and was drowned. 


Struck by piece of rock during blasting operations. 


bes os iat when power line broke and fell on 
im. 


Struck on head by falling plank. 


Electrocuted when he fell on high tension wire. 


Run over by train. 

Fell from train. Died Jan. 11. 

Jigger on which he was riding was derailed. 
Injured arm. Died Jan. 27. 
Slipped from car and wasrunover. Died Jan. 30. 
Fellfrom top of car. Died Jan. 26. 

Run over by train. 

Run over by freight train. 


Struck by train. 

Fell from ladder; fractured skull. Died Feb. 3. 

Fell from hand car and was run over. Died Feb. 1. 

Crushed between car and freight shed. 

Slipped beneath wheels of car and was run over. 

Strained while lifting piece of tender frame 
Died Feb. 13. 

Struck by train. 

Run over by freight train. : 

Fell under cars during switching operations, 


e Snow train crashed into freight train. 


Struck by train. 

Swept by snow slide. 
Killed in snow slide. 
Buried in snow slide. 


Run over by train. Died Mar. 7. 

Struck by train in blinding snow storm. 

Run over during switching operations. 
Struck by train. Died Mar. 24. 

Fell between two box cars and was run over. 


Engine went through trestle owing to wash out. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1932—Concluded 


























Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Uriirms— 
Concluded 
Water Transportation— R i 
Boatswain... . 5 PorttAlberni; BGs. 2.2 ...4.5 Feb. 10 42 berets Se ea so by slipping chain and was 
rownea, 
Stevedore........... Near North Sydney, N.S...| “ 14 36 |Caught in winch. Died Feb. 14. 
Air Transportation— 
PIO Ge ee ee os Lake Kagainagami, Ont..... Mar. 12 35 | Killed in plane crash. 
Local Trans portation— 
eReamisteri yh mee. Montreal@Que..cn een ene Janiwnd 42 |Street car struck his wagon. 
Teamster./o. es. s MorontomOnt.! was suas esa “ 9 67 |Kicked by horse. 
Truck driver: -ckkicn Near London, Ont.......... Mar. 6 25 |Injured when his truck swerved off highway. 
Druck drivierstsssec: OuehecsQue hast uw a Melo 30 |Struck by train. 
Storage— 
Millwright at grain 
elevator........... WanCOunvier pi @ sends oh. 3 Feb. 24 59 |Injured when carried under loaders on belt on 
Dec. 21, 1929. 
Elevator worker..... Port Colborne, Ont......... Mar. 2 45 |Fell 90 feet in bin. 
TRADE— 
Wholesale— 
Tank wegon driver 
for petroleum com- 
pany. Sve Sieaee HdmontonyiAltaseiny he. <. Jan.’ 15 60 |Scratched hand; infection. Died Jan. 28. 
Traveller. 20... sees Neéarbilbury, Onty..0.. s.c.0l) “4 ne28 39 |Drowned when his car ran into dredge cut. 
Worker in lumber 
VAL ae ree MorontowOnti ea. 7. oa. bee a: e260 62 |Struck by piece of Jumber falling from pile. 
Salesman for shoe 
COMPANY asec ode. Drummond, Que............ Feb. 10 46 |Slipped oniceon steppingfrom train. Died Mar. 7. 
Grain buyer.........|Edmonton, Alta............ Mar. 4 65 |Leg injured on Dec. 17, 1923; hardening of 
arteries. 
Worker with coal 
COMPANY. sees IMontres lie @Qites, cacth..4s, neta. ie 4 18 
Worker with coal Buried under coal slide. 
company.......... MontrealtQue joss edie d.. ‘ 4 24 
Salesman for soap 
manufacturers..... Near Newcastle, Ont....... See od 20 |Skull fractured when truck skidded into ditch. 
Died Mar. 24. 
Retail— 
Morchant jo 4s. os 44- POvOntos Ontwre cn. vcd asice a Jan, 4 46 |Crushed against pole by car wheel cleaning 
windows. 
Store proprietor..... Kondon ,Onte- aseani.| fas. SS eet 2 68 |Shot by hold-up man in store. 
Auto dealer.......... Quyon; Quem. -Pehe « A.locko. teak 37 |Drowned when his car broke through ice. 
Dairy driver........ Pempbroke;.Ontieic ek). O8. o: Feb; 1 29 |Pinned against building when horse ran away. 
Died Feb. 4. 
Bakery driver....... Ottawa Ontarians ps yale 27 |Thrown from rig against auto when horse ran 
away. Died Feb. 21. 
Workman with ice 
merchants 01.0.1: Montreal QU sess: aa see er e290 50 |Fell from scaffold. 
Auto salesman....... Near Dundas, Ont.......... Mar. 29 47 |Injured when his car crashed into fence. 
FINANCE— i mae 
Bank manager....... ATUNGGIE Oueie. ores aes. cr, Jan *} 32 |Accidental discharge of revolver while cleaning it. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Watchman in Govern- 
ment greenhouse. .|Winnipeg, Man.............. Jans LZ Oe ae Overcome by coke gas fumes from furnace. 
Municipal labourer...|Burnaby, B.C............... by arial i) 31 |Struck on head by hammer. Died Jan. 25. 
Constables ee Rag vers Ni Wiles Js2<0 3 po eT) 30 |Shot in attempt to capture demented trapper. 
Watchman........... Poronto~Onti, eer ee Feb. 4 52 |Fell on icy street; brokenleg. Died Mar. 1. 
Elevator operator at 
ustoms House...|Winnipeg, Man.............. mi i As 52 |Fell down elevator sheft. 
Street labourer...... Montreal} Que.t%). ost sae 26 45 |Struck by truck. : 
City foreman........|Montreal, Que.............. Mar. 2 69 |Fell into concrete cellar. Died Mar. 6. 
Park worker......... Guelph Ontel acces aah sas ss ay; aa OT 35 |Fell from tree. 
Recreational— 
Employee at Turkish \ . Ye 
aths..) seks. c (Porontos Onti es. ose eke Jan. 9 63 |Scalded when he fell into pit of boiling water. 
Custom and Repair— : 
Garage mechanic....|Saskatoon, Sask............ Jan. 13 38 |Pinned against pole by truck. 
Blacksmiths...7.... HOndon; Ontennn.c bra Mar, 10) |: oe. Kicked by horse. Died Mar. 15. 
Professional Establish- 
ments— 
Furnaceman at { : 
hospitalyssovnct.. <8 MontrealsQue.es. 0. ee sos Jan. 4 18 |Crushed when caught in automatic stoker. 
TSW YOR tetas eo. Consing tone bells gen ae Feb. 20 43 |Explosion on pouring gasoline into stove. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 
DURING 1931 











Trade or Industry 


Locality Date 
LogGinc— 
ba bourery. se ncstsmee oe Laviolette, Que; cee Oct.s 38 
aArIMerstcsh. cen ae Pass Wake, Ont uaaeeenec Dec. 10 
Chokermaneuses cee see Bloedel) BiG este ise 0 28 
FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
EL PADDED nce oe oe astern Lake Nipigon, Ont.......... Dec. 31 
Minine, NoNn-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING— 
Metalliferows Mining— 
Ininenianiae ta. eee Premier Bi@) Sere sos: Dec. 2 
Iabourer....o 205) - ace ‘Timmins SOnticeeier: ios. - | SEL 
Coal Mining— 
OVEIMOR wanker sas es tcarae BlakeburnybuGaeeee.. 4... | Slane 12 
Miner. étunaee Seta Glace Bay, N.S.............| Oct. 18 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, Drink 
and Tobacco— 
Labourer at cannery.}Aylmer, Ont................ July 21 
Carter for tobacco 
LACtOLY: Wyse > <\< eka Quebeew@tieid ee... Dec. 1 
Leather, Fur and 
Products— 
Machinist for tannery |Joliette, Que................ Dec. 17 
Rubber Products— 
PiLeCtricianieent wer Shefiord, Quefwamn.......,.| Neva 19 
Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Carpenter. core Montres), (\Ouessnm: ose. Nov. 21 
WaADOUreE seeks Hones Temiskaming, Que..........| Nov. 26 
abourer:t 288...) Temiskaming, Que.......... Dec. 8 
Wa bOurens seven) ee: Temiskaming, Que......... . 8 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products— 
Marble cutter........ Tabelle, Que: 2m. tee. ae. July 25 
Labourer at refinery .|Montreal, Que...............| Oct. 23 
Labourer at glass 
PACLOLY:. eteteis eek Hamilton’ Ontre.as. «ch «<9 Nov. 26 
Chemical and Allied 
Products— : 
Explosives mixer. ...|Argenteuil, Que............. Dec. 21 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures 
Labourer. .ep sees eee Montreal Quees, s\s'tes sed Sept. 27 
Watchuinan cen eee MontreaimQuen: sc. st. v0 oi OCb, ls 
Plumber ss: eeenee Chicoutimi, Queri.s..)......0. Dec. 29 
Highway and Bridge— 
Labourere 4... eee Deux Montagnes, Que....... Oct. 8 
Labourer... 2 necee Sheet Harbour, N.S........ Nov. 26 
(Labourer... 45.40 @hieoutimiPiQuer. oi Lo... se 2) 
Supervisor on road 
construction....... North BaynOntrens.).. ii... Dec. 29 
Miscellaneous— 
Yardmaster on power 
development...... Beauharnois, Que........... Dec. 17 
Pitman on dam con- 
SevuCuONun seen Fraserdale, Ont....... EO ol aes Yah!) 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Urinitises— 
Water Transportation— 
“Ste VveGore,.-. 4.0. noe OuehecsQuercerec. cee bscg0: Nov. 2 
about 
Mate on tug......... Wencouver mir 305s us Dec. 15 


44 


51 
38 





Cause of Fatality 


Fell down rollway, striking log when his hook 
slipped. 

Injured when hand caught in gasoline engine. 
Died Jan. 27, 1932. 

Struck on head by snag. 


Broke through ice and was drowned. 


Struck by ore bucket online. Died Jan. 23, 1932. 
Injured during blasting operations. Died Dec. 20. 


Spine injured by falling roof. Died Feb. 13, 1932. 
Back injury from fall of coal. Died Mar. 3, 1932. 


Injured spine while taking down shafting. Died 
Nov. 25 


Injured thumb while carting wood boxes; infec- 
tion. Died Jan. 14, 1932. 


Leg crushed between tub and pillar. Died Dec. 
18. 


Car struck by train; fractured skull. 


Fell on track and flat car ran over him. 
Drowned from boat in rapids. 
Broke through ice on lake and were drowned. 


yar stone fell on his leg; infection. Died 
Ctaw. 
Caught in machinery while tightening loose key 


in bearing. Died Nov. 14. 


Knocked down by case falling from pile. Died 
Jan. 4, 1932. 

Explosion of rim fire priming composition. 

Infection from nail wound in shoulder. Died 


ov. 18. 
Fell into hole. Died Dec. 1. 
Fell 24 feet with scaffold. Died Jan. 16, 1932. 


Struck by horse. 

Injured by slide of gravel. Died Dec. 26. 

Drawn under tractor while driving it on hill. 

Jammed thumb between wheelbarrow and post. 
Died Jan. 9, 1932. 

Caught and buried in sand chute. 


Caught between dipper of shovel and caterpillar. 


Injured arm. Died Jan. 11, 1932. 


Drowned. 
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‘SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 
DURING 1931—Concluded 


Trade or Industry Locality 





TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuic Urmirles— 
Con. 

Local Trans portation— 
Carterdy, “oe... 


Telegraphs and 
Telephones— 
Messenger...........| Near London, Ont.......... 
TRADE— 
Wholesale— 
Salesman for food 
DLOdUuCts ss ees 
Worker with lumber 
Gealet i 2 .caeya: Labelle, Que 


BondonyOncwe me sett once Dec. 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Caretaker, Public 
Works Dept....... Edmonton, Alta 
Traffic constable. ...|Montreal, Que 
Teamster for Gov- 
ernment dept...... 


Capreol Twp., Ont 


Watchman Quebec, Que 
Municipal labourer...|Cochrane, Ont 


Date 


. 18 


rele 


Age 





Cause of Fatality 
21 |Electrocuted by wire. 
19 |Collision of milk truck with nis motorcycle. 
68 |Collision of his car with street car; fractured skull. 
54 |Infection from slivers of wood in wrist. Died 
Feb. 2, 1932. 
54 |Myocarditis from injury. Died Mar. 10, 1932. 
28 |Collision of truck with his motorcycle. 
68 |Wagon ran over him when team ran away. 
Died Dee. 15. 
85 |Struck by car; fractured skull. Died Dec. 13. 
24 |Crushed under cave-in of embankment. Died 


Jan. 30, 1932. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Liability for Servant’s Negligence depends 
on Terms of Hiring 


A salesman employed by a motor car com- 
pany in British Columbia, while driving to a 
certain destination for the purpose of his 
business, deviated from the direct route in 
order to take to their destination two passen- 
gers whom he had volunteered to carry. 
While he was thus off his route his car 
collided with another car, causing injuries to 
its driver. The injured driver brought an 
action against the company, the salesman’s 
employer, to recover damages for an injury 
sustained in consequence of the fault of their 
servant. Mr. Justice Morrison, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of British Columbia, 
who heard the case without a jury, found that 
the employer was lable under the circum- 
stances and this judgment was later affirmed, 
on appeal by the company, by the British 
Columbia Court of Appeal. Reference was 
made by the latter court to the case of Bat- 
tistont versus Thomas (LAsour GAZETTE, 
April, 1932, page 472), in which, following a 
similar accident, it was decided that the driver 
of a milk delivery truck who caused an acci- 
dent “while on a frolic of his own,” was not 
acting in the course of his employment, and 
that the employer was therefore not liable. 
In the present case, however, the Appeal 
Court considered that the agent’s terms of 


hiring were different, and that he was not 
restricted in the use of the car: “he had 
general authority to use it for his own pur- 
poses as well as to advance his employer’s 
interest. The decisive feature is that this 
general and unrestricted commission at large 
was given for the master’s benefit. It is 
never known at what time, or under what 
circumstances, a sale may be effected That 
may be gathered from the evidence of Wilson, 
a witness for appellant. .... He was per- 
mitted to operate it ‘at all time of might and 
day on the company’s business or for his 
own private and personal use.’ In other 
words, he had a roving commission. While 
on a pleasure jaunt a sale might be made. 
Where pleasure was indulged in _ business 
naturally would be combined with it. He was 
definitely on his master’s business when he 
invited the respondent to ride with him.” 
The defendant’s appeal was therefore dis- 
missed. — 
Jamited 


Law 


Jarvis versus Southard Motors 
(British Columbia), 1932, Dominion 
Reports, volume 2, page 218. 


Female ‘ Student”? Employees Covered by 
Minimum Wage Orders 


A female “student-employee” signed a con- 
tract with her employer, binding herself to 
work for three months in an office at Ottawa 
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without salary, in order that she might obtain 
experience in office work. The contract con- 
tained the following clause:—‘“It is expressly 
stipulated that the student-employee offers 
her services absolutely free for the benefit to 
be derived from the use of the office equip- 
ment, etc.” Another clause forbade her to 
try to obtain remuneration by legal action. 
She received $3 a week while she was so 
employed, the manager of the firm stating 
that these payments were in the nature of 
bonuses in appreciation of the work of the 
“student.” The Minimum Wage Board of 
Ontario charged the employer in the police 
court with having failed to pay the employee 
less than $10 per week, this being the mini- 
mum rate established by the Board for in- 
experienced office workers. The magistrate 
imposed a fine of $20, being the minimum 
fine fixed by the Act. 


Question of Damages under Fatal Accidents 


Act 


In 1920 the Hydro-Electric Commission of 
Hamilton installed wires in the premises of 
an engraving company for the supply of 
power. Subsequently the company installed a 
fire escape with an iron ladder close to the 
wires; and the insulation of the wires having 
become worn, this ladder became charged with 
electrical current. On a certain day in 1930 
a young man employed by the engraving com- 
pany, whose duty it was to see that the doors 
and window of the factory were closed, having 
locked up and left the premises, noticed that 
the door at the head of the fire escape was 
not closed, and attempted to reach it by means 
of the ladder outside the building. In touch- 
ing the ladder he received a severe shock, 
from the effects of which he died later. The 
young man’s father brought an action under 
the Fatal Accidents Act of Ontario for dam- 
ages, alleging that his son had been killed 
through the negligence of the Commission 
(the statutory agent of the City of Hamil- 
ton), and he was allowed $1,500 by the trial 
judge. As far as the Commission was con- 
cerned, the question at issue was whether the 
Commission had ever received from the com- 
pany notice as to the defective condition of 
the wire. The trial judge found that such 
notice had been given by telephone, but on 
appeal by the defendant, the Appeal Court 


reached the conclusion that the evidence was 
not adequate to support the finding of the 
trial judge on that point; and negligence on 
the part of the Commission not having been 
established, the judgment against its prin+ 
cipal, the City of Hamilton, was set aside. 


Wilson versus City of Hamilton (Ontario), 
1932, Ontario Weekly Notes, vol. 41, page 51. 


Right to Commission after Termination of 
Employment 


An agent was employed by a collection 
agency in Manitoba in soliciting commis- 
sions on a commission basis, the commission 
which it was agreed the agent would receive 
being 50 per cent of that earned by his em- 
ployees on any business which he introduced. 
After working for the company for ten months, 
during which he had considerable success in 
obtaining payments of money, the agent left 
the company and joined another company, 
finally starting in the same business himself 
under a title similar to that of the agency 
which had originally employed him. After 
he had left the employment of this agency 
he brought action against it, claiming payment 
of the commission on money which came in to 
the firm after he had left. The County Court 
judge allowed the claim, but on appeal, this 
decision was reversed by the Court of Appeal. 
The question at issue was as to the period 
during which it was understood that the 
commission would be paid. No period was 
mentioned in the agreement of employment, 
but the evidence of the manager of the 
company was that the plaintiff was to be paid 
a commission “while he was in our employ- 
ment.” Mr. Justice Robson, in the course of 
his judgment in the Court of Appeal, said:— 

“From a practical standpoint, I cannot see 
how it can ever have been contemplated that 
such a percentage as 50 per cent with the 
defendant providing all office accommodation 
and staff force should continue indefinitely 
after the plaintiff had withdrawn from the 
service of the defendant and from active 
contribution to the labours to the success 
of the business. To my mind on the facts 
disclosed the plaintiff had no cause of action 
whatever.” 


Swartz versus Shragge (Manitoba), 1931, 
Western Weekly Reports, vol. 1, page 797. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada 
showed practically no change at the be- 
ginning of May, according to returns received 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
7,882 firms, each employing a minimum of 
15 workers and representing all industries 
except agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. The working forces of 
these firms aggregated 799,944 persons, as com- 
pared with 799,544 in the preceding month. 
The employment index (with the average in 
the calendar year 1926, as the base, equal to 
100) stood at 87-5, the same as on April 1, 
as compared with 102-2 at the beginning of 
May last year. In the preceding ten years, 
the indexes for May 1 were as follows: 1930, 
111-4; 1929, 116-2; 1928, 106-8; 1927, 101-8; 
1926, 95-4; 1925, 91-9; 1924, 92-9; 1923, 92-5; 
1922, 84-3 and 1921, 85-1. 

At the beginning of May, 1932, the unem- 
ployment percentage reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by local trade unions was 
23:0, contrasted with 20-4 per cent at the 
beginning of April, 1932, and with 14:9 per 
cent at the beginning of May, 1931. The May 
percentage was based on the reports com- 
piled by the Department of Labour from an 
aggregate of 1,806 labour organizations em- 
bracing a membership of 178,076 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed declines in the 
volume of business transacted by these centres 
during April, 1982, when a comparison was 
made both with the previous month and also 
with the corresponding month last year, the 
major decline in the former instance being in 
the construction and maintenance group, while 
in the latter case, decreases occurred in all 
divisions except farming. Vacancies in April, 
1932, numbered 34,961, applications 57,830, and 
placements in regular and casual employment 
33,744. 

The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices 
in sixty-nine cities was again lower at $6.90 


47800—14 


at the beginning of May as compared with 
$7.22 for April; $8.54 for May, 1931; $11.17 for 
May, 1930; $10.94 for May, 1929; $10.22 for 
May, 1922; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); 
and $7.43 for May, 1914. In wholesale prices 
the index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics based upon prices in 1926 
as 100 was again lower at 67:7 for May, as 
compared with 68-4 for April; 73-0 for May, 
1931; 89:7 for May, 1930; 93-4 for May, 
1929; 98:5 for May, 1922; 164-3 for May, 


‘1920 (the peak); and 64-2 for May, 1914. 


The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada during May showed a 
sight decrease from that recorded for the 
previous month, but was greater than in May, 
1931. Thirteen disputes were in progress at 
some time during the month, involving 1,521 
workers and resulting in a loss of 31,905 work- 
ing days. Corresponding figures for April, 
1932, were: 11 disputes, 1,413 workers and 
34,556 working days, and for May, 1931, 14 
disputes, 1,184 workers and 14,045 working 
days. 


This issue contains the 
quarterly report of opera- 
tions under the Old Age 
Pensions Act, giving par- 
ticulars as to the pensioners, 
, the amount of payments, 
etc., during the first three months of the cur- 
rent year. The proportion of the total 
expenditure on pensions which is borne by the 
Dominion Government is now 75 per cent, 
the amendment to the Act which was made by 
Parliament last year being now in effect. The 
Act is now in operation in Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
and in the Northwest Territories. 


Old Age 
Pensions in 
Canada in first 
quarter of 1932 


The unemployment relief 
committee of the Montreal 
City Council submitted to 
the Council during May a 
proposed plan for establish- 
ing old age pensions in the 
city during the depression. It is estimated 
that by this plan $20 a month would be pro- 


Old Age 
Pensions as 
relief plan in 
Montreal 
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vided for 5,000 people over 69 years of age, 
who are either unemployed, or employed in 
positions which might be filled by younger 
heads of families. The plan was outlined in 
the Monireal Gazette, May 28, as follows:— 

“Out of direct relief money now being spent 
by the city of Montreal itself, $10,000 a month 
would be diverted into a special ‘old age 
pensions fund.’ The Quebec government 
would be asked to allow Montreal to divert, 
from the direct relief moneys that government 
contributes here, a sum of $15,000 a month. 
With that $25,000 a month in hand, Ottawa 


then would be asked to give Montreal 
$75,000 a month for the pensions fund 
making a_ total of $100,000 a month. 


The argument to the city administration 
and to the Quebec Government would 
be that no additional money is being asked, 
and that diversion alone is being sought in 
the proportions that city and provinces would 
pay were old age pensions officially in vogue 
here. To Ottawa, Montreal would say: ‘ Other 
provinces and other cities in other provinces 
are suffering less from aged unemployed be- 
cause of the old age pensions law. We have 
no old age pensions law in Quebec. But you 
have a blank cheque law to do as you please 
to aid in relieving the jobless. Therefore, we 
ask you to give us what would be the Federal 
contribution to monthly old age pensions 
totalling $100,000. It is relief, but we of the 
city of Montreal will create our own special 
old age pension scheme for the time being and 
all the while you will contribute out of relief 


funds.’ ” 


Among the “Recent Legal 
Decisions affecting Labour” 
at the end of this issue will 


Question of 
validity of 


provincial be found an outline of an 
compensation important decision by Mr. 
Acts Justice de Lorimier in the 

Superior Court at Mont- 
real. The Court declared that the Provincial 


Legislature had exceeded its constitutional 
authority in enacting the recent legislation 
establishing a workmen’s compensation com- 
mission having judicial powers, on the ground 
that this legislation was contrary to section 96 
of the British North America Act, by which 
the right to appoint judges belongs exclusively 
to the Governor-General of Canada. It is 
stated that this judgment will be the subject 
of an appeal by the Provincial Government. 
The progress of this appeal will be watched 
with interest throughout Canada. 

While this issue has not so far been brought 
directly before the Courts, the validity of sev- 
eral of the provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts, and the authority of the provincial 
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boards, have been recognized in existing judg- 
ments by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, the Supreme Court of Canada, and 
some of the provincial Supreme Courts, during 
the past twelve years. Passages from some of 
these judgments are reproduced in an article 
in this issue. Of special interest is the judg- 
ment of the Privy Council in 1920, in the case 
of the B.C. Workmen’s Compensation Board 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
In this case Viscount Haldane declared that 
the workman’s right to compensation “is the 
result of a statutory condition of employment 
made with a workman resident in the province, 
for his personal benefit and: for that of mem- 
bers of his family dependent on him...... 
This right arises, not out of tort, but out of 
the workman’s statutory contract, and their 
Lordships think that it is a legitimate pro- 
vincial object to secure that every workman 
resident within the province who so contracts 
should possess it as a benefit conferred on 
himself as a subject of the province...... 
The scheme of the Act is not one for inter- 
fering with rights outside of the province. 
It is in substance a scheme for securing a civil 
right within the province.” 


Under the union-manage- 
Canadian ment plan of industrial re- 
National lations which was estab- 
Railways lished on the C.N.R. sys- 
Rehabilitation tem on January 1, 1925 
Committee (LaBpour GazerTe, May, 


1928, page 489, and previous 
issues) provision has been made recently for 
rehabilitating injured employees. The follow- 
ing information in regard to this work has 
been supplied by Mr. D. F. McGraw, chief 
claims officer of the railways. 

For many years there existed on the Central 
Region of the Canadian National Railways 
a committee known as the Committee on 
Physical Requirements, composed of between 
twenty and twenty-five officers chosen from 
different departments. This Committee met 
periodically and made recommendations as 
to the class of work for which an employee 
permanently partially disabled in the service 
was fitted. It was felt, however, that the 
function of this committee did not go far 
enough, in that no steps were taken by the 
Committee to find suitable employment for 
such injured workmen. At the first meeting 
of the Canadian National Railways Safety 
Council, held in Montreal, October 15, 1980, 
Mr. McGraw proposed that the Safety Coun- 
cil should absorb the work of the then exist- 
ing Committee on Physical Requirements, and 
appoint a committee to be called the Re- 
habilitation Committee, which would, in ad- 
dition to carrying on the work of the Physical 
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Requirements Committee, undertake the task 
of rehabilitating employees permanently par- 
tially disabled in the service. The Safety 
Council approved of the proposal and a Sub- 
Committee, consisting of Mr. M. 8. Blaiklock, 
assistant chief engineer, Dr. J. McCombe, 
chief medical officer, and Mr. McGraw, was 
appointed, to be known as the Rehabilitation 
Committee. At the second meeting of the 
Safety Council held on December 10, 1930, 
Mr. R. J. Tallon, president of Division No. 4, 
Railway Employees’ Department, and Mr. 
G. A. Stone, general chairman, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, were appointed mem- 
bers of the Rehabilitation Committee. The 
Committee at first confined its efforts to the 
Central Region, but on May 10 this year, the 
scope of the Committee was enlarged to take 
in the Atlantic and Western Regions, and 
representatives were appointed to the Com- 
mittee from those regions. The personnel of 
the Committee at the present time is: Mr. 
M. S. Blaiklock, Chairman, Dr. J. McCombe, 
Mr. R. J. Tallon, Mr..H. B. Chase, Mr R. E. 
Linden, Mr J. H. Parkinson, Mr. E. E. Stevens 
and Mr. D. F. McGraw, Secretary. 

Obviously, a workman who has been per- 
manently partially disabled in any industry 
finds it well-nigh impossible to go out into 
the open labour market and obtain suitable 
work, and in most cases it is not desirable 
from the employer’s standpoint to lose the 
experience of the injured man. The task of 
the Rehabilitation Committee is therefore, 
first, to determine the type of work at which 
such a man may be safely employed, and, 
finally, to find him such employment. 

During the six months between November, 
1931, when a meeting of the Rehabilitation 
Committee was held, and the May, 1932, 
meeting, eighteen such men were rehabilitated. 
In one or two cases the men were reinstated 
at their former employment as a result of 
their being encouraged to make the necessary 
painful effort to accustom themselves to the 
handicap caused by their injury, and through 
the co-operation of the employing officer in 
lightening for a time their duties. In the 
majority of cases, however, the men were 
placed at entirely different work. 

When the Committee determines the class 
of work for which a man is fitted and recom- 
mends that he be placed at work suitable to 
his condition, a list is prepared and forwarded 
to the vice-president in charge of operation, 
who in turn broadcasts it with the request 
that employing officers refrain from filling 
positions which might be handled by par- 
tially disabled workmen until they have com- 
municated with the secretary of the Commit- 
tee, so that the list of partially disabled men 
may be studied and a suitable man appointed 
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to fill the vacancy. The Pension Committee 
also co-operates with the Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee by advising when men are being retired 
whose positions might be filled by partially 
disabled workmen. 


The Federal Board of Vo- 
Vocational cational Education (Wash- 
rehabilitation ington), in a recent pamph- 
in United States let entitled “Reclaimed,” 

describes the work that is 
being carried on in the United States under 
a national program for placing physically 
handicapped men and women in useful em- 
ployment. Casualties of industry and victims 
of disease are being provided with jobs to 
suit their reduced physical condition, and are 
now employed in such occupations as watch- 
making, lens grinding, barbering, tailoring, 
linotype operating, window dressing and show 
card’ writing, photography, stenography, shoe 
repairing, and other trades. “These persons,” 
it is stated, “disabled through infantile paraly- 
sis, deafness, loss of arms and legs, tubercu- 
losis, and other handicaps of accident and 
disease, are examples of the thousands of per- 
sons who have been rehabilitated under the 
national vocational rehabilitation program 
and fitted for employment in which they are 
self-supporting and happy.” The economic 
significance of vocational rehabilitation, ap- 
pears in the statement that the average cost 
of rehabilitating a disabled person is $300 as 
compared with an average annual cost of from 
$300 to $500 for maintaining him at public 
expense. 


A joint council representing 
the workers and the man- 
agement was formed in the 
industry carried on at Trail, 
B.C. by the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany, shortly after the English “Whitley Com- 
mission” had made their report. An account 
of the achievements of the Council during the 
fifteen years of its existence was given at a 
recent social gathering by Mr. 8. G. Blaylock, 
the general manager of the Company. “Let 
us look,” he said, “at just a few of the 
advances in workmen’s security and comfort 
which have been made possible by this co- 
operation:—comparative security of work by 


Joint Council 
of Trail Mining 
and Smelting 
Company 


the open transfer system; the insurance 
scheme; the pension scheme; the housing 
scheme; the shareholders’ scheme; the 


hospitals; and all the hundred and one mutual 
advantages and concessions.” (References to 
these various schemes have been made from 
time to time in the Lasour GazerTe). “The 
co-operative committee,” the manager con- 
tinued, “is a committee representing each de- 
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partment to help the management to run the 
plants of the company in the most economic 
and efficient way, taking into account the 
interests of both the men and the company. 
As I have already said, they have exceeded 
every expectation. It is comparatively easy for 
a committee such as ours to function in boom 
times, but while it is not so easy it is much 
more important that it should do so when the 
skies are clouded. Shortly after its inception 
we went through the critical years just after 
the war. It was during these years that the 
full values of this means of close communica- 
tion between the men and the management 
was demonstrated. I would feel far more 
sure of the future if every industry had a 
committee like ours. There would then be 
neither any need nor danger of the boat being 
rocked by unfair treatment of the employees 
by the companies, or of this whole system 
being wiped out by revolutions of men who 
thought they had no other way to help them- 
selves in the reconstruction.” 


Mr. Blaylock stated that there was no idea 


at any time that the Joint Council should 
supersede labour unions. 


Under this title the Do- 


Quantity of minion Bureau of Statistics 


manufacturing has published a pamphlet 
production in which measures the trend 
Canada of the physical volume, or 
1923-1929 quantity, of manufacturing 


production in Canada in 
recent years. It is pointed out that, owing 
to the practice of measuring production in 
terms of prices, the fluctuations in prices have 
tended to obscure the increase in actual 
quantities—‘“for it is, after all, the quantity, 
rather than the value of production that satis- 
fies human needs.” The study covers the pro- 
duction of the seven years from 1923 to 1929, 
when the manufacturing industries of the 
Dominion were generally expanding; and the 
middle year of the period, 1926, was chosen as 
affording a normal and representative base for 
the index. Next, the different industries were 
weighted according to the value added by 
the manufacture in those industries in 1926, 
as indicating their relative importance. Finally 
the quantity of each product of each industry 
was secured and their relative importance 
calculated for the base year and for the other 
years covered. 

The Dominion Statistician, in an introduc- 
tory note, anticipates that the usefulness of 
the index will be even more clearly apparent 
when the method is applied to the manu- 
facturing production of 1930 and 1931. “Then 
in all probability it will be found that the 
anticipated declines in the money value of 


production in most industries, as the result 
of the general fall of’ prices, will not mean 
a corresponding reduction in the quantity of © 
manufactured products available for domestic 
consumption or for export. Thus the new 
index will do away with many misconceptions 
and contribute materially toward a_ better 
understanding of the position of the manu- 
facturing industries in the national economy.” 


“The physical volume of production,” it is 
stated, “increased 50:2 per cent between 1923 
and 1929. When it is recalled that the popu- 
lation of Canada increased only 10-8 per cent 
from 9,083,000 in 1923, to 10,068,000 in 1929, 
an increase of 50-2 per cent in the volume of 
manufacturing production is indeed remark- 
able. Part of this advance was owing to an 
increase in the domestic demand due to an 
increased population and a rise in the standard 
of living, and part to the increased demand 
abroad for Canadian manufactured prod- 
LICR nee eee os “With the exception of a slight 
recession in 1924, the expansion was continuous. 
As might be expected, not all groups expanded 
to the same extent. The non-ferrous metal 
group led with an increase of 90:3 per cent 
while the animal products group recorded the 
lowest increase, viz. 17-2 per cent. The slight 
recession in volume experienced in 1924 was 
not general—textiles, wood and paper, iron 
and its products and non-metallic mineral 
products were the only groups affected. The 
textile and wood and paper groups recovered 
in the following year, while in the case of 
iron and its products and non-metallic 


minerals, the recovery was not complete until 
1926. 


“Although this report covers only seven 
years, yet the general trend of Canadian manu- 
facturing production as a whole is clearly 
shown. With the passing of time, the index 
of the volume of production will become more 
and more valuable in analysing the trend 
of production, both as regards the volume as 
well as the substitution of one product for 
another.” 


By recent Congressional 
resolution the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was 
directed to investigate the 
question of the probable 
effects of applying to the 
railways in the United States the principle 
of the 6-hour working day, and to report their 
findings to Congress by December 15, 1932. 
Hearings before the Commission opened 
during May, evidence being given on behalf 
of some of the railway companies and of 
organized labour. On behalf of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Labour Executives it was 


Higher cost of 
6-hour Day 
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stated that the 6-hour day would enable rail- 
way employees to enjoy a better standard of 
living, and bring an end to the existing un- 
employment situation in the railway industry. 

The secretary of the Bureau of Information 
of the Eastern Railroads told the commis- 
sion that, under the eight-hour day now in 
effect, overtime accrues on approximately 41 
per cent of the service rendered by the rail- 
roads in the eastern region; but if the six- 
hour day was placed in effect, overtime would 
accrue on about 65 per cent of the service, 
and there would be an increase in the east- 
ern region alone of more than 24 per cent in 
payroll. The eastern railroads, according to 
the same witness, paid a total compensation 
to their employees of $3,290,689 for the week 
of August 10 through August 16, which was 
made up of $2,868,249 in straight time pay, 
$394,890 on overtime pay and $27,549 in ad- 
ditional payments, under ‘the eight-hour 
schedule. If the six-hour principle had been 
applied to this week, he said, the compensa- 
tion would have been $4,085,496, made up of 
$2,368,278 in straight time, $1,188,877 in over- 
time, and $28,341 in additional payments, or 
an increase in the total of $794,807 or 24-2 
per cent. 

The superintendent of the Philadelphia 
Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad in- 
troduced an exhibit for the weeks April 1 
to April 14, showing an increase of 554 em- 
ployees and $74,204 in compensation resulting 
from-a switch from the eight-hour to the six- 
hour basis on that division for the weekis in- 
dicated. The principle of the six-hour day 
could be applied without difficulty, he said, 
if the question of expenses was left out of 
the picture. 


The Railway Labour Ex- 


Six-hour day ecutives Association 
recommended (U.S.A.) formulated in the 
by railway Ratlroad Trainman, June, 
labour in U.S.A. 1932, their views on the 6. 


hour day question in con- 
nection with the investigation by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, to which refer- 
ence is made in the preceding note. 

“In urging the application of the principle 
of a six-hour day before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission,” they say, “we will lay 
down as our foundation principle that the 
primary service and the primary obligation 
of every industry is to furnish a livelihood to 
those who have invested their lives in that 
industry. It is the failure to recognize or 
apply this principle which in our judgment 
is the major cause of the present terrible de- 
pression in business. This depression has 
proved with unhappy force that interest can 


only be made on money investments, and 
that property values can only be maintained, 
through the productive power and purchasing 
power of millions of workers who must be 
kept employed. This is the first demand 
which must be met by those who control in- 
dustries and government. If this demand is 
not met, destitution for masses of the people 
and wholesale losses to property owners are 
inevitable. It is time to call a halt 
upon industrial, financial and political policies 
that are not only inhuman but are essentially 
unsound. We believe that the economic 
powers of our industrial leadership, the finan- 
cial powers of our banking institutions, and the 
political powers of government should all be 
exerted in the utmost effort to provide directly 
for the employment of the millions of our now 
unemployed wage earners. Miullions of our 
people are in need of food and clothing and 
shelter. Millions can be put to work pro- 
ducing and transporting the products for 
which millions are in want. The railroads and 
other industries are now borrowing millions 
of dollars with the aid of the credit of the 
national government in order to meet their 
financial requirements. The railroads and 
other industries could employ several million 
men now idle if they could obtain credit with 
which to meet the human requirements of 
their workers. It is the desire to in- 
crease employment that has united the rail- 
way workers with other organized labour 
groups in promoting the principle of the six- 
hour day. The hope of the future lies, not 
in reducing the number of men employed, and 
not in reducing the payrolls of industry, but 
in increasing the number of men employed 
and increasing the payrolls of industry; so 
that the tremendous productive power of our 
industries can be maintained by an equivalent 
purchasing power in the hands of the masses 
of the people.” 


Note was made in the 
National Bureau Lasour Gazerte, June, 1931, 
page 673, of the official 
recognition that was given 
to this United States organ- 
ization last year when the 
President’s Committee on Economic Changes 
asked the National Bureau to prepare a special 
report on recent developments in the field 
of their inquiry. The Bureau’s annual report 
for 1931, recently published, shows the nature 
of its researches. The National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Incorporated, was organ- 
ized in 1920 in response to a growing demand 
for exact and impartial determination of the 
facts bearing upon economic, social and indus- 
trial problems. The leading economic surveys 


of Economic 
Research 
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conducted so far have been the series on the 
national income of the people of the United 
States and that on recent economic changes. 
The latter work described economic develop- 
ments of the post-war period during which 
radical and possibly enduring transformations 
in economic structure and functions were tak- 
ing place. 

The subjects of studies now in progress, and 
to be continued during the coming year, are 
as follows: (1) The amount and distribution 
of national incomes; (2) business cycles; 
(3) seasonal fluctuations in industry; (4) 
prices and price structure; (5) economic 
tendencies, aspects of pre-war and post-war 
changes; (6) social and economic aspects of 
the American labour market; (7) the measure- 
ment of unemployment; (8) the trend of cor- 
poration profits, 1921-1929. 

New studies are being undertaken into the 
subjects of (1) national savings and the in- 
vestment of capital; (2) the state of com- 
petition in the United States; and (3) the 
physical volume of production in the United 
States, and the flow of goods from producer 
to consumer. 





Sales of radio sets in Manitoba last year 
numbered 19,340, compared with 11,689 the 
year before. Sales in Alberta rose from 8,492 
to 13,849; in Saskatchewan from 6,034 to 7,158, 
and in British Columbia from 17,705 to 
23,902. 


Industrial accidents in manufacturing in the 
United States decreased in frequency but 
increased in severity in 1930, as compared 


with 1929, according to the 1980 accident 


survey by the Bureau of Labour Statistics. 
Similarly, for the 5-year period 1926 to 1930, 
the total severity rate increased 7-6 per cent 
although the frequency rate decreased 4-5 per 
cent. 





The average daily farm wage in the United 
States on April 1, 19382, was $1.85 without 
board and $0.97 with board, as shown by data 
gathered by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. There was a wide range in rates 
between different sections of the country, 
running from $0.90 without board and $1.60 
with board in the North Atlantic. The supply 
of labour, taking the country as a whole, was 
122-2 per cent of normal and the demand 
63-2 per cent of normal. The supply ranged 
from 113-6 per cent of normal in the South 
Atlantic section to 129-1 in the Far Western 
and the demand from 62-7 per cent in the 
North Central to 72:1 in the North Atlantic. 


According to the latest official record, British 
Columbia has 35 salmon canneries, 35 dry- 
salteries, nine pilchard reduction plants, 19 
herring dry-salteries and one pilchard can- 
nery. 





“Following the most remarkable health year 
the United States and Canada have ever ex- 
perienced, the first quarter of 1932 has regis- 
tered a lower death rate than ever previously 
recorded for any winter season.” This is 


shown by the mortality statistics of the many 


millions of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company’s industrial policyholders, who con- 
stitute a large cross-section of the populations 
of both countries, and whose health, more 
than that of any other group of the popula- 
tion, would be expected to feel the unfavour- 
able effects of business depression and wide- 
spread unemployment. 





Employment in Chemical Industry in 


Canada in 1930 


According to a report recently published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, production 
of chemicals and allied products was valued 
at $119,969,637 in 1930. This output was 13-4 
per cent below the corresponding figure of 
$138,545,221 for 1929 and 3 per cent below 
1928, but was higher than the value for 
any previous year since 1918. The average 
number of persons employed in the manu- 
facture of chemicals and allied products in 
Canada during 1930, including both salaried 
employees and wage-earners, was 15,503. This 
figure represented a decrease of 1,191 or 7 per 
cent from the number employed in the pre- 
vious year. Plants in Ontario gave work to 
8,403 people; in Quebec, 5,521 people; in 
British Columbia, 575; Manitoba, 581; Nova 
Scotia, 227; New Brunswick, 69; and Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta, 127. The 4,423 salaried 
employees were paid $9,339,815 during the 
year, and the average of 11,080 wage-earners 
received a total of $11,701,974, making a 
total amount of $21,041,789 expended for 
salaries and wages by the various companies. 

The trend of employment, as reflected by 
the records of the total number of wage- 
earners on the rolls as at the fifteenth of each 
month, showed 11,194 wage-earners (excluding 
salaried employees) on the rolls in January, 
from which the number declined slightly to 
11,094 in March, rose to the maximum of 
11,381 in April, then declined steadily to close 
the year at 10,039. The average for the year 
was 11,080. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


[ SRosteal conditions as affecting the 

employment situation throughout Canada 
at the end of May were reported by the 
superintendents of the Employment Service 
of Canada to be as follows:— 

In Nova Scotia farmers were reported as 
busy on the spring seeding. Good catches of 
all seasonable fish were being made, while the 
logging industry showed very little activity. 
Manufacturing appeared to be fairly active, 
although business in the iron and steel line 
was slack. Not much construction was being 
proceeded with although some local relief 
works still in hand were providing employ- 
ment in various localities. Transportation was 
reported as fair. Coal mining production still 
showed considerable curtailment, with the 
mines only working a few days a week. The 
demand for women domestic workers continued 
in fair volume. 

New Brunswick farmers had practically com- 
pleted their spring seeding. Fishing in this 
province reported fair catches, with indications 
for an exceptionally good year for lobsters. 
Apart from a small amount of pulpwood being 
peeled in the Saint John area, the logging and 
allied lines showed very little activity. Manu- 
facturing was quiet in the City of Saint John, 
while fair at Moncton, with some of the 
seasonal lumbering industries getting into pro- 
duction in the Chatham district. The volume 
of construction throughout the province was 
not large although public works continued to 
relieve unemployment. Transportation showed 
fair activity, while trade likewise was fair. 

A seasonal increase in the number of farm 
placements was noted at the employment 
offices of the Province of Quebec. Logging 
continued quiet, while mining did not show 
any improvement during the month. Manu- 
facturing was reported as improved in the City 
of Hull, but in Montreal, leather, textiles, 
clothing and metals were all stated to be quiet. 
In Quebec factories continued to operate on 
reduced time, while Sherbrooke plants showed 
some slight declines, but at Three Rivers a 
minor improvement in the manufacture of 
paper was reported. Building and construction 
showed quite an improvement, with an in- 
creased number of placements of mechanics 
in this line. Transportation showed a slight 
improvement. Trade was a little better. The 
employment situation as affecting women 
domestic workers was improved, due to some 
extent to the approaching tourist season. 

No considerable demand for farm help had 
yet found its way to the offices of the Em- 


ployment Service in Ontario, most centres 
commenting on this situation as being only 
fair. Apart from North Bay, Port Arthur and 
Sudbury little activity was shown in the 
logging industry. Some slight improvement, 
resulting in a small additional number of men 
being given work, was reported from the 
mining industries of Northern Ontario. A 
general slackness was still evident in manu- 
facturing throughout this province, although 
some bright spots appeared here and there. 
No improvement was shown in the automobile 
trades, although some manufacturers in mis- 
cellaneous lines in the City of Toronto were 
known to be very busy. Apart from relief 
work and short jobs there was very little de- 
mand for building tradesmen. The demand 
for women domestic workers, though stimu- 
lated to some extent by the opening up of 
golf clubs and summer hotels, was not par- 
ticularly brisk. 


With seeding operations practically com- 
pleted in the Province of Manitoba the de- 
mand for farm workers showed signs of 
slackening off. Outside of Winnipeg very little 
construction was going forward in the prov- 
ince; in Winnipeg, although the value of build- 
ing permits was down by comparison with last 
year, a permit for nearly $900,000 on an upper 
portion of a new auditorium had just been 
issued, which promised some assistance in 
relieving the situation amongst building trades’ 
workers in that city. The demand for women 
domestic workers was fairly quiet. Generally 
speaking, the employment situation in Mani- 
toba did not show material change during the 
month of May. 


Most centres in Saskatchewan reported de- 
creases in the numbers of farm workers being 
sent out to jobs, largely owing to the com- 
pletion of seeding. The demand for construc- 
tion workers was fairly small, since the volume 
of work of this nature underway was not 
large. Nominal demands for women domestic 
workers were registered. The general employ- 
ment situation in Saskatchewan remained 
quiet, the only material difference which 
occurred being incidental to the spring activi- 
ties of the farming industry. 

Such orders for farm workers as were re- 
ceived in Alberta were easily filled, but rains 
had interfered with work on the land, and this 
fact was reflected in the relatively small num- 
ber of requests for farm workers received at 
the employment offices. Except for Edmon- 
ton, where an increase in the volume of 
building permits issued to date over the same 
period last year was reported, very few con- 
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1932 1931 
May April March . May April March 
Trade, external aggregate....... SA Me ARS Ra en da 57, 249, 708 98,455,941 134,302,391 85, 863 , 487 131, 643,374 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSOMPLION: -r e/a a eee + OU Ue lite iol 29, 794, 296 57,437, 184 73,457, 404 51.189, 376 75,347, 854 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 26,975, 756 39, 749,307 59, 833, 245 33, 935. 075 55,048, 197 
Custome duty eollected vue ado Wen ks oe ee 6,082,178 12, 234, 249 13, 536, 837 10,273, 278 14,384, 361 
Bank debits to individual 
MeCCOUms ed. daperlag het. ATEN, a Sivek ond ie whl ne cells IR Mme ns a 4 2,024,037, 771]] 2,171,603, 100] 2,786,353, 998] 2,570, 410, 694 
Bank notes in circulation........ DIL copctee eum 137,352,511 132,568,016 143,749,692] 134,495,175 139,422, 962 
Bank deposits, savings.......... HAA A CRE GO ae 1,392, 887,756] 1,388,522, 723]! 1,456,411,063| 1,453,305, 140 1,445 , 322, 862 
Bank loans, commercial, ete.... $ |............. 1,069,590, 424) 1,070,513, 920)| 1,138, 994,831] 1,130,226, 227 1,115, 150, 957 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
Commronistocks/ wa ae 45-8 54-0 64-1 81-4 97-1 110-8 
Prefemedistocisa| tia See ga 50-3 55-8 59-6 73°8 78:8 84-2 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 113-2 111-3 110-6 91-9 92-9 92-9 
(2) Prices. wholesale, Index 
HUM bere. ie ae Payee ae Ts 67-7 68-4 69-1 72-6 73-9 75-1 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family bud- 
SOD, SURI ER) sateen | 16-45 17-09 17-16 18-81 19-18 19-47 
(?) Business failures, number........}.....:........ 228 208 196 200 213 
(3) Business failures, liabilities. $ |.............. 3,157,000 4,530,000 2,776,000 3, 752, 000 3, 705,000 
(2) Employment, Index num- 
ber, Employers’  pay-roll 
PCO SS ER ast! PAR ER | 87-5 87-5 88-7 102-2 99-7 100-2 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union mem- 
bers its, Ayer eee De 23 20-4 20-6 14-9 15-5 15-6 
SECIS ag THC (een a eee ne TSE ay FA ass) EN Olid Pa 1,438 3,818 3,201 2,413 
Railway— 
(®) Car loadings, revenue 
PROTON Ges We aie ins eee ee cars 168,047 166,372 165,389 198, 618 202,136 195, 400 
(®) Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings........ $ 11, 686,354 11, 863, 038 12, 248, 624 15, 604, 627 15,233,779 13,039,052 
(7) Operating expenses........ RUSS Soke: rane Re 11, 881,978 15, 445,004 14,352, 238 14,422, 666 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, gross earnings....... Pd BER ae Arie aie aim 9,511,106 10, 272,787 12,084, 643 12, 254, 080 12,312, 664 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, operating expenses, 
edi es ey A cule Wale ph Tes fee ie eee | 8.592, 623 §, 102, 285 10, 638, 697 10, 907,040 10,976, 904 
Steam railways, freight in 
LOMMIMOR IGG). Sebi DOASD LLY VITO. aes PE ER oe 1,814,118, 444|| 2,178, 264,070] 2, 135,535,761] 2, 105,435,307 
Building permits. ...055...... seg MAM ob 4, 237, 160 3,323, 602 11,868,171 13,495, 165 9,948,979 
(8) Contracts awarded.......... $ 14,186,000 10,112,000 10, 766, 700 36, 895, 700 22,707,300 27,311,800 
Mineral Production— 
1 ECG yee ear CY Pee tons 13 ,339 16,898 17,989 50,511 53, 792 57,110 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 29, 239 36, 030 43,572 74, 225 91,461 99,341 
MerroialiGys) 26 parison ie 2 tons 1,132 2,185 1,295 2,540 4,605 4,526 
oe ae Ree A BOUS|< 2,212 ee 734,500 1,024,190 901,514 888,312 1,028, 26 
Crude petroleum imports....... DAS. eee ee 38,576,000 67, 640, 000 107,210,000 47,800,000 71,300,000 
Rubber imports) ees. hae eee NS). hers, bre. Seen 3,585,000 5,797,000 6,155, 000 4,638,000 6, 748,000 
Cotton im portsecs).cen a) ae es LOS ciao Se ok oe 6, 230,000 10,212,000 8,405, 000 6,155, 000 10,837,000 
Wool, raw imports.............. 1 ay IEA et me 347,000 1,829,000 1,685,000 1,403,000 2,059, 000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 
1a oS A ae a mits ee. Seed ete) 165,489,203} 110,233,780 194,515, 283 170,842,465) 145,769,310 
Flour production,.............. ee ee ro | 1,053,770 1, 183 , 280 1,058,311 1,168, 408 
(°) Sugar manufactured......... LDS Gren eee 35,879, 000 51, 876,000 76, 655, 000 42,356, 000 55,589, 000 
Footwear production........... BITS | ANA. cers. 5 1,523,492 1,720, 208 1,740, 792 1,669,917 1,729, 930 
Output of central electric sta- ; 
tions, daily average........ 1 FeAl OV ah) hi eal a 44,478,000 44,941,000 44,057,000 47,036,000 45, 728,000 
Sales of insurance............... SPA A Re 33, 425,000 37, 206, 000 40, 983 , 000 45,345,000 46, 694,000 
Newsprint ES Upon IOSOS EO bee Co 176, 660 166, 760 202.610 205, 840 187,010 
Automobjlea, passenger. eee tae on we cn 5,660 6,617 10, 621 14, 043 10, 483 


UIST ORS ici esi sail ne OaNeN Camm ego aL li 126-4 141-6 
153 


141-8 











(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 

2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(3) Bradstreet. 

(4) Figures for end of previous month. 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending May 28, 1932, and corresponding previous periods. 
igh @ Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending April 23 and March 26, 1932, May 23, April 25, and March 

3 ; 

(10) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 


(8) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(3) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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struction ‘jobs were going forward in Alberta; 
consequently there was not much demand for 
workers in this industry, apart from those 
incidental to relief work. Relatively few 
vacancies for women domestic workers were 
being reported, with applicants still greatly in 
excess of vacancies. General comments on the 
situation in the province indicated that no 
important change had occurred during the 
month, with employment conditions still stated 
to be very quiet. 

Logging in British Columbia showed a few 
minor jobs opening up here and there, but 
generally speaking there was no demand for 
workers in this industry. Farming, insofar as 
it affected demands for labour, was also rather 
quiet. Construction was stated to be quiet 
at most centres although one or two points, 
notably Nelson, showed some improvement. 
The despatch of men to the relhef camps 
tended to reduce the unemployed lists at some 
centres. As is customary at this time of year, 
railway points in British Columbia reported 
a considerable number of transients from 
various parts of the country as calling in search 
of employment. While the mining industry 
continued to show reasonable activity no new 
workers were being taken on. As in the case 
of the Prairie Provinces, British Columbia. 
still showed a very quiet employment situation. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
EXMPLOYERS’ Statistics tabulated returns 
REPoRTS. from 7,882 firms who reported 


practically no general change 
in employment on May 1; the payrolls of these 
employers aggregated 799,944, as compared 
with 799,544 in the preceding month. This 
gain was not sufficiently large to alter the 
index number for the preceding month, which, 
on May 1 as on April 1, stood at 87-5, as 
compared with 102-2 at the beginning of May 
last year. The index on May 1 in the ten 
preceding years was as follows: 1930, 111-4; 
1929, 116-2; 1928, 106-8; 1927, 101-8; 1926, 
95°4; 1925, 91-9; 1924, 92-9; 1923, 92-5; 1922, 
84-3 and 1921, 85-1. 

Heightened activity was recorded in Que- 
bec, the Prairie Provinces and British Colum- 
bia, while the Maritime Provinces and Ontario 
showed declines. In the Maritime Provinces, 
manufacturing, coal mining, transportation and 
railway construction reported curtailment, 
while logging, building and highway construc- 
tion and hotels and restaurants recorded im- 
portant gains. In Quebec, large increases were 
reported in transportation and building con- 
struction, while trade and logging were also 
busier, the latter on account of river drives. 
On the other hand, manufacturing, highway 
and railway construction showed declines. In 
Ontario, building construction, trade and trans- 


portation reported increases, but the move- 
ment was downward in manufacturing and 
highway construction, the latter as a result 
of the cessation of unemployment relief work. 
In the Prairie Provinces, communications, 
trade and construction showed heightened 
activity, while reductions were reported in 
manufacturing, logging and mining. In Brit- 
ish Columbia, logging, highway and railway 
construction were decidedly busier, but manu- 
facturing and transportation were not so 
active. 

Quebec City and Ottawa showed improve- 
ment, but the tendency was downward in 
Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor and the adjacent 
Border Cities, Winnipeg and Vancouver, while 
Montreal firms, on a whole, indicated prac- 
tically no change. In Montreal, transporta- 
tion recorded a considerable seasonal advance, 
and trade and building construction were also 
busier, but manufacturing and road construc- 
tion afforded less employment. In Quebec, 
most of the improvement took place in ship- 
ping and construction. In Toronto, building 
construction, trade and transportation reported 
increases in personnel. but manufacturing and 
highway construction were slacker. In Ottawa, 
manufacturing was quieter, but transportation 
and construction reported improvement. In 
Hamilton, manufactures were slacker, while 
construction and transportation showed in- 
erensed activity. In Windsor and the adjacent 
Border Cities, moderate curtailment was 
noted, chiefly in automobile factories. In 
Winnipeg, retail trade was rather brisker, but 
factories reported losses in personnel. In Van- 
couver. manufacturing was not so active, while 
construction registered an increase. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows that there was a falling-off in manu- 
facturing, particularly in iron and steel plants. 
In the non-manufacturing division, logging, 
transportation, services, trade and building 
and railway construction registered increases 
in employment, while coal and metallic ore 
mining and highway construction released em- 
ployees. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detai! the employment situation as at 
the beginning of May, 19382. 


Unemployment among local 


TRADE trade unions, which had 
UNION shown slight abatement during 
REPORTS. February and March, again 


increased in volume during 
April according to the returns tabulated from 
an aggregate of 1,806 labour organizations, 
embracing 178,076 members. Of these, 40,936 
were reported without work on the last day 
of the month, a percentage of 23-0, compared 
with 20-4 per cent of idleness in March. Much 
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quieter conditions prevailed than in April, 
1931, when 14-9 per cent of inactivity was 
noted. Responsibility for the less favourable 
conditions shown from March rested chiefly 
with unions in the Province of Quebec, where 
the manufacturing industries, particularly the 
garment and iron and steel trades, suffered 
severe curtailment, but in Ontario also reces- 
sions on a smaller scale, though noteworthy, 
were reported. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia 
unions also contributed, in a smaller way, 
to the total unemployment increase. The 
situation in Saskatchewan tended toward 
greater activity, though the gain was fractional 
only. Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba unions 
reported extensive contractions in the volume 
cf work available from April, 1931, particularly 
in the building and manufacturing industries. 
New Brunswick and Alberta unions also in- 
dicated substantial employment losses during 
the month reviewed and declines of more 
moderate proportions occurred among Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
unions. 

A more detailed report on unemployment 
among local trade unions at the close of 
April, 1932, will be found on another page 
of this issue. 


During the month of April, 


EMPLOYMENT 19382, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REPorTS. made 35,517 references of per- 


sons to positions and effected 
a total of 33,744 placements. The placements 
in regular employment were 12,066, of which 
8,373 were of men and 3,693 of women, while 
those in casual work were 21,678 in number. 
Applications for work reported at the various 
centres numbered 57,830, of which 45,793 were 
from men and 12,037 from women workers. 
Employers advised the Service of 34,961 vacan- 
cies during April, 26,882 for men and 8,079 for 
women. A gain over March was shown in 
applicants registered, but a decline in vacan- 
cies offered and placements effected, while in 
comparison with the corresponding month a 
year ago, declines were reported in all 
divisions, the records for March, 1932, show- 
ing 35,275 vacancies offered, 55,271 applications 
made and 34,275 placements effected, while in 
April, 1981, the records show 39,194 oppor- 
tunities for service, 59,202 applications for 
work and a total of 37,474 placements in 
regular and casual work. A report in greater 
detail of the work of the Employment Offices 
for the month of April, 1932, appears else- 
where in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PerMITs AND Bureau of Statistics, the value 
CoNTRACTS of permits issued in 61 cities 
AWARDED. in Canada during April, 1932, 


was $4,237,160, as compared 
with $3,323,602 in the preceding month and 
with $13,495,165 in April, 1931. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
the May total for contracts awarded in Can- 
ada showed a forty per cent increase over the 
April figure. Each group, Residential, Busi- 
ness Buildings, Industrial and Engineering, en- 
joyed a better month. Contemplated new 
work, reported for the first time, increased 
over April totals also. The total value of 
construction contracts awarded during May 
was $14,186,000. Over half of the May awards 
related to work in the Province of Quebec. 
That province took care of 52-2 per cent of 
all contracts, the value being $7,390,000. 
Ontario shared the May awards to the extent 
of 29-3 per cent on a valuation of $4,167,900. 
Ten per cent is shown for the Prairie Prov- 
inces, which have $1,417,100 worth of new 
work. $873,500 was the total for British Colum- 
bia, or 6:1 per cent, while the Maritime 
Provinces took care of $337,500 worth, or 2:4 
per cent. The largest portion of the May 
awards related to engineering work, which was 
valued at $4,968,000, or 35 per cent of the 
Dominion total. Business Buildings had 31-5 
per cent, the total being $4,463,900. Twenty- 
five per cent applied to Residences and Apart- 
ments, valued at $3,541,800. The portion for 
Industrial amounted to $1,212,300, or 8-5 per 
cent. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year are shown in the table on 
page 640. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, states that despite gains in several im- 
portant industries, industrial operations in 
Canada were at a slightly lower level during 
April than in the preceding month. After 
showing greater activity in March, the prim- 
ary iron and steel and automobile industries 
operated at redueed rates in the month under 
review. The output of pig iron was 16,898 
long tons compared with 17,989 tons in March, 
and the production of steed ingots and direct 
castings was 36.030 tons compared with 43,572 
tons. The output of motor cars was only 
6,810 compared with 8,318 in March, whereas 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION. 
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a considerable gain would normally be 
expected in April. Imports of crude rubber 
and crude petroleum, suggestive of prepara- 
tions for operations in the tire and oil indus- 
tries, failed to hold at the levels of March, 
even after adjustment for seasonal tendencies. 
The production of newsprint in April amounted 
to 176,660 tons compared with 166,758 tons in 
March, a gain after seasonal adjustment of 
more than 6 per cent. A favourable feature 
of the month’s operations was the excess of 
shipments over production. Shipments in 
April were 186,443 tons, the excess over pro- 
duction being 9,783 tons. Mill stocks, which 
had been 63,548 tons at the end of March 
were reduced to 53,904 tons at the end of 
April. Exports of planks and boards were 
42,515,000 feet compared with 77,552,000 in 
March, indicating a considerable decline even 
after seasonal adjustment. 

Mineral production in April was featured 
by the excellent showing made by the gold 
mines. Receipts of gold at the Mint during 
the month reached a new high total of 260,353 
fine ounces valued at $5,381,984. The cor- 
responding receipts in March were 198,332 
ounces valued at $4,099,892. Notable gains 
were shown by the Porcupine and Kirkland 
Districts, which shipped 92,910 ounces and 
98,216 ounces, respectively. Shipments of 
silver and base metals showed gains in April 
after seasonal adjustment, exports of nickel 
amounting to 2,428,200 pounds. The decline 
in the value of exports of merchandise was 
less than normal for the season, the total at 
$27,455,000 showing a gain of nearly 15 per 
cent after the elimination of the seasonal fac- 
tor. The outstanding feature of the trade of 
Canada in the month of April was the large 
increase in exports to Great Britain, the gain 
being from $6,185,000 in April, 1931, to 
$7,276,000 in April last. 

The freight movement showed a moderate 
gain in April, after seasonal adjustment, load- 
ings of 180,177 cars showing a gain of more 
than 5 per cent. 

During the past five weeks there has been 
a decided improvement in the movement of 
wheat from Canada and the United States, 
over 93 million bushels being cleared during 
the week ending May 14. 


Coal—Coal production in Canada during 
April totalled 734,500 tons, a decline of 35-2 
per cent from the 1927-1931 average for the 
month of 1,133,810 tons. Bituminous coal pro- 
duced during April amounted to 573,828 tons, 
sub-bituminous coal, 37,933 tons, and lignite 
coal, 122,739 tons. Nova Scotia’s output was 
recorded at 288,936 tons or 35:0 per cent below 
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the April, 1931, total of 444,542 tons. Alberta 
mines produced 253,153 tons, a decrease of 
7:5 per cent from the output in the correspond- 
ing month of last year. An advance cf 10-4 
per cent was shown in the production of coal 
in British Columbia; the month’s total was 
150,187 tons as compared with 135,976 tons 
produced in April, 1931. Saskatchewan’s out- 
put of 32,618 tons was 8°3 per cent above the 
tonnage raised in the corresponding period 
last year. New Brunswick mines produced 
9,656 tons in April as against 14,177 tons mined 
a year ago. 

Imports of coal into Canada declined 25-9 
per cent to 542,898 tons from the five-year 
average for the month of 731,941 tons. Anthra- 
cite coal imported totalled 179,029 tons, made 
up of 122,000 tons from the United States and 
57,029 tons from Great Britain. Importations 
of bituminous coal consisted of 357,788 tons 
from the United States and 5,530 tons from 
Great Britain. Fifty-one tons of lignite coal 
were received from the United States during 
the month. Canadian coal exports amounted 
to 12,576 tons, a 46:2 per cent falling off 
from the April, 1927-1931 average of 23,372 
tons. Coal made available for consumption 
in Canada totalled 1,264,322 tons, a decrease 
of 31°4 per cent from the five-year average 
for April of 1,842,379 tons. Canada’s April 
coal supply was obtained from the foliowing 
sources: Canadian mines, 57-1 per cent; the 
United States, 38-0 per cent; and Great 
Britain, 4-9 per cent. The month’s supply in- 
cluded 924,954 tons of bituminous coal, 179,029 
tons of anthracite coal, 122,406 tons of lignite 
coal, and 37,933 tons of sub-bituminous coal. 


A summary of Canadian 
trade in April, 1932, pre- 
pared by the Department of 
National Revenue, shows 
that the merchandise entering Canada for 
consumption amounted to $29,794,296 as com- 
pared with $57,437,184 in the preceding month 
and with $51,189,376 in April, 1931. The chief 
imports in April, 1932, were: iron and its 
products, $5,819,916; non-metallic minerals and 
products, $5,566,985; fibres, textiles and textile 
products, $4,601,133. 

The merchandise exported from Canada 
during April, 1932, amounted to $26,975,756 
as compared with $39,749,307 in the preceding 
month and with $33,935,075 in April, 1931. 
The chief exports in April, 1932, were: wood, 
wood products and paper, $9,691,974; agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$7,158,423; non-ferrous metals and their prod- 
ucts, $2,707,611. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
showed a slight decrease from that recorded 
for the previous month owing to the cessation 
toward the end of May of two of the four 
strikes of coal miners in western Canada which 
had commenced early in 1932. In comparison 
with the figures for May, 1931, while one 
strike less was recorded, the time loss and 
the number of workers involved showed sub- 
stantial increases, due chiefly to the above- 
mentioned strikes of coal miners. There were 
in existence during the month thirteen dis- 
putes involving 1,521 workers, and resulting 
in a time loss of 31,905 working days, as com- 
yared with eleven disputes, involving 1,413 
workers and resulting in 3 time loss of 34,556 
working days in April. In May, 1931, there 
were on record fourteen disputes, involving 
1.184 workers and resulting in a time loss of 
14,045 working days. At the end of the month 
there were on record four disputes involving 
approximately 600 workers. These figures do 
not include those strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were no longer affected 
but which had not been formally called off 
by the union. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices in 
sixty-nine cities was again lower at $6.90 at 
the beginning of May, as compared with $7.22 
for April; $854 for May, 1931; $11.17 for 
May, 1930; $10.94 for May, 1929; $10.22 for 
May, 1922; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and $7.43 for May, 1914. The decrease was 
due mainly to substantially lower prices for 
eges and butter, while the prices of beef, 
veal, pork, milk, tea and potatoes were also 
lower. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
@16.45 at the beginning of May, as compared 
with $17.09 for April; $1882 for May, 1931; 
$21.49 for May, 1930; $21.21 for May, 1929; 
$90.57 for May, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak); and $14.21 for May, 1914. Fuel 
was slightly lower due to a seasonal decrease 
in the price of anthracite coal. Considerable 
decrease in rent was reported from several 
localities. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 again showed 
a decrease at 67:7 for May as compared with 
68:4 for April; 73-0 for May, 1931; 89-7 for 
May, 1930; 93:4 for May, 1929; 98-5 for 
May, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and 64:2 for May, 1914. In the classification 
according to chief component materials seven 
of the eight main groups were lower and one 
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was unchanged. The groups which declined 
were: the Vegetable and Vegetable Products 
group because of lower prices for barley, corn, 
flax, rye, bran and shorts which more than 
offset increases in the prices of oats, wheat, 
flour, oatmeal and rolled oats; the Animals 
and their Products group, because of lower 
quotations for hides, leather, hogs, butter 
and eggs which more than offset advances 
for canned salmon, lambs and fresh meats; 
the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
group, due to lower prices for raw cotton, 
jute, silk and wool; the Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group, mainly because of 
decreased prices for lath and certain lines of 
lumber; the Non-Ferrous Metals and their 
Products group, because of declines in the 
prices of antimony, copper, lead and zinc; the 
Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products 
eroup, because of lower prices for imported 
bituminous coal, which more than offset ad- 
vances in the prices of gasoline, coal oil and 
anthracite coal; and the Chemicals and Allied 
Products group, because of declines in the 
prices of borax and copper sulphate. The 
Iron and its Products group was unchanged. 


Correspondence Lessons in Coal Mining and 
Surveying in British Columbia 


Coal mining and mine surveying are among 
the subjects for which correspondence courses 
are provided by the Education Department of 
British Columbia. According to the 60th 
annual report of the Public Schools of the 
provinces for 1930-31, this work is conducted 
+o prepare men for the examinations demanded 
by the Department of Mines in the interest 
of public safety. The courses are as follows:— 
No. 1 Preparatory mining course for boys 
over 15 years of age who have left school; 
No. 2. Course in arithmetic and mathematics; 
No. 3. Course for fireboss, shiftboss, or shot- 


‘lighter’s papers (third class); No. 4. Course 


for overmen’s papers (second class); No. 5. 
Course for mine manager’s papers; No. 6. 
Course in mine-survey work. The enrolment 
in the mining courses numbers eighteen, and 
the lessons are so arranged that a boy on 
leaving school can continue his studies until 
he reaches the age of 23, at which age he is 
permitted to compete for his Provincial min- 
ing papers. Course No. 1, is divided into six 
separate sections of carefully graded work, and 
regular application will fit a young man 
thoroughly for the examinations held for shot- 
lighters. With a continuance of his studies 
his papers as overman will not be difficult to 
obtain, and following these two the aspiring 
coal-miner may rise to the highest position in 
his calling. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT FOR THE MONTH OF MAY 


[) URiING the month of May an applica- 

tion for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act was received in the Department of 
Labour from certain employees in western 
Canada of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and Canadian National Railways, respectively, 
being machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, 
electricians, moulders, carmen, their helpers 
and apprentices, and other employees, most of 
whom are stated to be members of the One 
Big Union. The applicants claim the right to 


negotiate with the managements of the rail- 
ways in question, directly or through the 
Railway Association of Canada, certain 
changes in the wage agreement already in 
effect between the Railway Association of 
Canada and Division No. 4, Railway Em- 
ployees’ Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour; also to negotiate upon the 
ten per cent wage reduction which was recently 
put into effect. Approximately 8,000 em- 
ployees are stated to be directly affected by 
the dispute. The application was under con- 
sideration at the close of the month. 


CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR DURING 
APRIL AND MAY, 1932 


“see last issue of the Lapour Gazerrp (page 

493) contained a report giving details of 
the conciliation work carried on by the Depart- 
ment of Labour during the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1932. The present article brings 
this information up to the end of May. Con- 
ciliaticn proceedings are carried on for the 
most part under the provisions of the Con- 
ciliation and Labour Act, which empowers the 
minister to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or an arbitrator when requested by 
the parties concerned. In some disputes oc- 
curring in industries coming directly under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mines and public utilities, prelimin- 
ary inquiries by officers of the department 
resulted in the settlement of the matters in 
dispute without the necessity of the establish- 
ment of Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion under the Act. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal and Halifax. The territory of the 
officer resident in Vancouver comprises the 
three western provinces. The Winnipeg offi- 
cer’s territory is the province of Manitoba. 
The conciliation officer resident in Tononto 
confines his activities to Ontario, while the 
officer in Montreal covers the province of 
Quebec. The territory of the officer residing 
in Halifax includes the three Maritime Prov- 
inces. The headquarters of the Chief Con- 
ciliation Officer are at Ottawa. 

These officers are also charged with certain 
duties arising out of the administration of the 


Fair Wages Policy applying to contracts let 
by the Dominion Government and to works 
aided by federal funds. 


Halifax, NS—On March 11 the Construc- 
tive Mechanical Trades Exchange, Halifax, 
N'S., gave notice to the building trades group, 
namely the bricklayers, plasterers, plumbers 
and steamfitters, electricians, carpenters and 
painters, that, effective May 1, the wages rates 
for these trades would be reduced approxi- 
mately 20 per cent, and specified the rates 
that would be effective from this date. The 
president of the Halifax Trades and Labour 
Council immediately gave notice that the 
proposed reduction would not be acceptable. 
Subsequent negotiations between the inter- 
ested parties resulted in a deadlock, and the 
Minister was so advised by the secretary of 
the Halifax Trades and Labour Council under 
date of April 24. Following this notification 
both parties to the dispute were informed that 
the department would be glad to render any 
assistance possible to solve the difficuly, which 
offer was acceptable to those concerned. The 
Eastern Representative of the Department 
stationed at Halifax arranged for a conference 
between the committees representing the men 
and the Constructive Mechanical Trades Ex- 
change for the following Thursday night, 
April 28. At the conference the committee 
representing the Trades and Labour Council 
offered to accept a 10 per cent reduction in 
the higher paid classifications and a lesser re- 
duction in the lower paid classifications, the 
employers agreeing to bring this offer before 
their Association on the following Saturday 
night. As a result of the Saturday meeting 
the employers offered certain concessions, 
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which actually amounted to splitting the 
difference between their original offer and the 
proposal of the Trades and Labour Council 


committee. This offer, however, did not prove . 


acceptable, the carpenters, painters, plumbers 
and steamfitters deciding to continue working 
under protest pending further negotiations, 
while the plasterers, electrical workers and 
bricklayers went on strike Monday morning, 
May 2. Anticipating the arrival in Halifax 
on Tuesday night of the Chief Conciliation 
Officer of the Department, the representative 
of the Department arranged for a further con- 
ference between the interested parties for 
Wednesday night, May 3. Prior to this confer- 
ence the Chief Conciliation Officer had inter- 
views with the president of the Trades and 
Labour Council, as well as a committee of the 
Constructive Mechanical Trades Exchange, 
and discussed fully the various matters at 
issue. The general meeting which followed, 
and at which the Departmental officers were 
present, paved the way for an amicable adjust- 
ment, new agreements being signed and those 
on strike returning to work. 


Edmonton, Alta—A dispute having arisen 
between the Edmonton Builders’ Exchange 
and the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America and the Amalgamated 
Carpenters of Canada as to wages rates from 
May 1, the Western Representative of the 
Department of Labour, who visited Edmonton 
on May 20, interested himself in the matter. 
Several conferences had taken place between 
the interested parties without results. On the 
suggestion of the Departmental representative 
a further conference was arranged for the after- 
noon of May 23, but when the officer again 
visited Edmonton on the 27th the matter had 
not been adjusted. Further conferences with 
the interested parties were held and sugges- 
tions were made as to the basis of settlement. 
The Department was informed under date of 
May 30 that an agreement had been reached. 

On the occasion of the final visit of the 
conciliation officer a strike of plumbers had 
been in progress since May 9, a reduction in 
wages from $1.20 to $1 per hour having been 
proposed by the employers, the union refusing 
to aecept a reduction of more than 10 per cent 
making the rate $1.08. The officer arranged a 
conference the following day at which it was 
agreed that the rate should be $1.05 per hour, 
the same as at Calgary. 


Toronto, Ont—Fur factory workers em- 
ployed by the Menkes Fur Company, Toronto, 
ceased work on May 17 due to the dismissal of 
one of the employees. On Friday morning, 
May 19 a representative of the employees 
called upon the Toronto representative of 


the Department of Labour and requested that 
the Department interest itself in a settlement 
of the dispute. Our Toronto officer thereupon 
held interviews with the manager of the Com- 
pany and endeavoured to find a solution of 
the difficulty. The manager, however, would 
not agree to reinstate the employee who had 
been dismissed but was willing to have the 
question dealt with by a board of arbitration 
and to be bound by the findings of such board. 
This arrangement, however, was not accept- 
able to the employees’ representative. Sub- 
sequently the employee was reinstated and the 
strike terminated on May 27, the employees 
returning to work on the morning of May 
28. 


Winnipeg, Man—On March 14, 1932, an 
application for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was 
received from the Civic Federation of Em- 
ployees of the City of Winnipeg, including 
electricians, drivers, chauffeurs, labourers, elec- 
tric operators, apprentices, meter readers, in- 
structors, trimmers and fuel plant operators, 
protesting against a 10 per cent reduction in 
wages made effective by the City of Winni- 
peg as from March 1. It developed in sub- 
sequent correspondence that the wages com-_ 
mittee of the City Council entertained doubt 
as to whether all the groups included in the 
application were engaged in industries con- 
nected with public utilities, and that there- 
fore the application might not come within 
the scope of the statute. As it seemed diff- 
cult to obtain the full facts of the situation 
through correspondence it was decided to have 
the Western Representative of the Depart- 
ment, who was in Ottawa at the time, visit 
Winnipeg on his return to the West and en- 
deavour to clarify the situation or adjust the 
difficulty. Upon reaching Winnipeg the West- 
ern Representative, accompanied by the Win- 
nipeg representative, on numerous occasions 
had conferences with the committees repre- 
senting the civic employees and representa- 
tives of the City of Winnipeg over a very 
considerable period. Finally a new agreement 
was reached providing for a wages reduction 
of ten per cent. The agreement declares that 
“such reduction is made necessary in part 
by reason of the fact that the city finds itself 
in a difficult financial position with relation 
to its revenue and expenditure and that such 
reduction is not to be regarded as necessarily 
permanent.” It further provides that “all 
employees of the City of Winnipeg shall be 
governed by the employment conditions for 
the several classes of service in which they 
are respectively employed.” The classifica- 
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tions referred to are set forth in the agree- 
ment. The application for a board was there- 
fore withdrawn. 


Calgary, Alta—When the Western Repre- 
sentative of the Department visited Calgary 
on or about May 23 a dispute was in existence 
between the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and the Calgary Builders’ Exchange in 
regard to the wages rates, etc., to be effective 
for the present year. The former rate had 
been $1 per hour and the Exchange had 
given notice of a reduction to 85 cents. Fur- 
ther conferences were held on the suggestion of 
the departmental officer and it is understood 


that the representative of the carpenters 
agreed to accept the 85 cent rate proposed, 
but insisted upon a 5-day week rather than 
the 54-day week heretofore in effect, also that 
time and one-half should be paid for any work 
done on Saturday mornings. The representa- 
tive of the Exchange consented to the 5-day 
week, with the reservation that Saturday 
mornings would be worked in cases of neces- 
sity, but he declined to agree to the penalty 
overtime request. A further meeting of the 
carpenters’ union was called for June 9 to 
discuss the situation, and it was anticipated 
that the matter will be amicably disposed of. 


Settlement of Dispute as to Wage Reduction for Coal Miners in 
Nova Scotia 


The proceedings following the report of 
the Royal Commission on Coal Mining 
in Nova Scotia, appointed by the Provincial 
Government, were outlined in the issues of the 
Lasour Gazerre for April and May, the text 
of the Commission’s report having appeared 
in the March issue. The miners had voted on 
March 14 against accepting a reduction in 
wages of ten per cent for those paid by 
the day and twelve and one-half per cent for 
those paid by the ton, yard, etc. as recom- 
mended by the Commission for the employees 
in the mines of the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation (successor to the British Empire 
Steel Corporation). The reduction was made 
effective March 15. A special district conven- 
tion was summoned for April 18 at New Glas- 
gow. The executive was authorized to 
negotiate again with the employer for a wage 
increase and to take a strike vote if the 


negotiations should be unsuccessful. Early in 
May the executive met the officials of the 
corporation and were informed that the wage 
reduction must remain in effect. A ballot of 
the miners in the various locals was taken on 
May 26 and resulted in a majority in favour 
of accepting the reduction, the totals being 
5,198 for and 1,298 against. Only one local 
gave a majority against acceptance. Three 
important locals in the Glace Bay sub-district, 
having about 3,000 members, under the con- 
stitution of the union, were debarred from 
voting owing to being in arrears for dues, but 
prominent members of these locals stated to 
the press that the majority in these locals 
would have voted against a strike. Early in 
June the district officers met the officials of 
the corporation to sign the new agreement 
on the basis of the recommendation of the 
Commission. 


Arbitration in Disputes as to Wage Reductions for Clothing Workers in 
Toronto and Hamilton 


Under the terms of the agreements be- 
tween employers and the union, the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
two disputes as to wage reductions were 
settled recently by arbitration, Mr. H. G. 
Fester, member of the Ontario Minimum 
Wage Board, being Impartial Arbitrator, under 
the terms of the agreements. 

In Hamilton the dispute involved one firm 
-and the local branch of the union, the em- 
ployer proposing reductions in piece-rates on 
certain operations owing to keen competition 
in a slack market. The union contended that 
certain concessions had already been made 
and that further reductions would impair the 
standard of living of the workers. The 
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Arbitrator decided upon a revised scale which 
lowered the rates for approximately one-half 
of the operations, many of the reductions 
being ten per cent, while in a few cases the 
change was greater and in a number very 
slight. In one instance the rate was increased. 
The revised scale became effective from April 
ys i Sip 

In Toronto the dispute involved the mem- 
bers of the Associated Clothing Manufacturers 
of Toronto and the Toronto locals of the 
union. The Arbitrator decided that conditions 
in the industry warranted a reduction in wages 
of ten per cent on all operations, effective June 
6, 1932, the decrease to be not greater in any 
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instance and in no case should the reduction 
be applied to operations engaged in by females 
whose normal full time earnings did mot 
exceed the legal minimum wage levels estab- 
hshed for Toronto by the Ontario Minimum 


Wage Board. The Arbitrator also decided 
that the rates established by the arbitration 
should continue in force until May 1, 1933, 
and that no further general reduction was 
to be requested during such period. 


ALBERTA LABOUR DISPUTES ACT 


Report of Board of Conciliation and Investigation in Dispute in the 
Printing Industry at Calgary 


| fe the matter of The Labour Disputes 

Act, and in the matter of a dispute be- 
tween the Albertan Publishing Company, 
Limited; Caniff-O’Brien Printing Company; 
S. Burnand; A. J. Davis Printing Company, 
Limited; John Dishmont; A. F. Hickey; 
Phoenix Press Company; West Printing Com- 
pany, Limited; Western Printing and Litho- 
graphing Company, Limited; and Examiner 
Press; and Typographical Union No. 449, 
Calgary, Alberta, and in the matter of a cer- 
tain Board of Conciliation and Investigation, 
members: Angus J. Morrison, of Calgary, 
Alberta, representative appointed by the 
Employees, J. W. Dingle, Calgary, Alberta, 
representative appointed by the Employers, 
and Leonard W. Brockington, Esq., K.C., 
Chairman. 

On the 4th of March, 1932, there was set 
up a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
to consider the dispute between the above- 
mentioned employers and ‘Typographical 
Union No. 449, Calgary. 

The dispute centred around the failure of 
the parties to negotiate a renewal of a cer- 
tain agreement between them respecting wages 
and working conditions which agreement ex- 
pired on the 28th day of January, A.D., 1932. 

The Board held three public meetings, and 
a considerable number of private meetings 
with representatives of both parties, and some- 
times with representatives of the individual 
parties. At the public hearings the employ- 
ers, while formally asking for a reduction of 
15 per cent in wages, expressed their willing- 
ness to accept a reduction of 10 per cent. 
According to the evidence submitted, the 
printing industry faces adverse conditions due 
to the general depression and to the special 
economic conditions of the industry itself. 
The special condition is due largely to a 
threefold disastrous competition, and the 
failure to obtain any reduction in the price 
of materials. The competition consists, firstly, 
of extreme price cutting between employers 
themselves; secondly, of the alleged and ad- 
mitted ability of what are called “one man 
shops” to take advantage of the situation; 


and, thirdly, of successful canvassing from 
extra-provincial points. 

The Board is happy to announce that the 
parties have agreed, after representations, to 
settle their present difficulties on the follow- 
ing terms:— 

1. The establishment of a basic minimum 
wage of 92 cents. This represents a reduc- 
tion of 8 per cent from the previous wage 
schedule. 

2. The fixation of the wage basis retroac- 
tively from the 2nd of May. 

3. An agreement for an indeterminate period 
subject to thirty days’ notice from either 
side. 

4. As an evidence of mutual goodwill, and 
with a desire for mutual co-operation, the 
parties have agreed to set up a joint com- 
mittee consisting of three from each side, 
which committee will meet periodically, and 
suggest plans and remedies for the mutual 
protection and the advancement of the inter- 
ests of both employer and employee. As a 
result of the Board’s investigation, it is 
strongly of the opinion that something can 
and should be done along these co-operative 
lines to rescue the industry from its present 
precarious position. 


A. J. Morrison, 
Employees’ Representative. 


J. W. DINcLgz, 


Employers’ Representative. 
Leonarp W. BrocKINGTON, 
Chairman. 





During the month of May a total of 2,889 
accidents were reported to the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board in the industries 
in Schedule 1 of the Act, 12 of which were 
fatal cases; in Schedule 2 industries 178 acci- 
dents were reported including 4 fatal cases; 
and 218 accidents to employees of the Crown, 
2 of which were fatal, were reported during 
the month making in all 3,285, of which 18 
were fatal. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1932 


be following table‘shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for May, 1932, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 














Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 
*May, 1932... 13 15521 31,905 
tA pre L982. 22. 11 1,413 34,556 
May .1931..,. 14 1, 184 14,045 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table; therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration, and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are included in the published record only 
when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.”’ 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


Little change appears in the number of dis- 
putes and in the number of workers involved, 
and the increase in time loss shown for April 
and May, 1932, was due to strikes involving 
some 1,400 coal miners in the Crow’s Nest 
Pass District of Alberta. 

Nine disputes, involving approximately 1,300 
workers, were carried over from April. A 
dispute involving carpenters at Toronto, Ont., 
was reported as terminated too late to be so 
recorded in the figures for April, and in- 
formation as to a dispute involving plumbers 
at Saskatoon, Sask., was received too late for 
inclusion in the May issue of the Lasour 
Gazette. Four disputes commenced during 
May. Of the thirteen disputes in progress 
during the month nine were recorded as ter- 
minated, five being in favour of the employers 
involved, two in favour of the workers con- 
cerned and two resulting in compromises. At 
the end of May, therefore, there were four 
disputes recorded as strikes or lockouts in 
progress, namely: coal miners, Blairmore, Alta., 
coal miners, Bellevue, Alta., lithographers, 
Toronto, Ont., and motion picture projection- 
ists, Winnipeg, Man. 

47800—24 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to seven such disputes, namely: motion 
picture projectionists, Ottawa, Ont., Febru- 
ary 23, 1931, one employer; photo-engravers, 
Toronto, Ont., March 23, 1931, one employer; 
photo-engravers, Toronto and London, Ont., 
Montreal and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, 
Man.,. May 4, 1931, one employer; motion 
picture projectionists, Montreal, P.Q., August 
27, 1931, one employer; cooks and waiters, 
Edmonton, Alta., September 29, 1931, one 
employer; compositors, Regina, Sask., Novem- 
ber 21, 1931, one employer; and compositors, 
Saskatoon, Sask., December 14, 1931, one em- 
ployer. The dispute involving sawmill workers 
at Barnet, B.C., which commenced Septem- 
ber 23, 1931, in the establishment of one com- 
pany, which has been carried in the above list 
since January, 1932, is recorded as having 
lapsed by the end of May. The dispute in- 
volving lumber workers employed by one 
firm near Campbell River, B.C., commencing 
December 3, 1931, and carried in the above 
list since March, 1932, is similarly reported to 
have lapsed by the end of the month. 

A cessation of work involving about 60 coal 
miners in one colliery at Joggins, N.S., about 
the end of May, owing to a wage reduction, 
has been reported, but particulars have not 
yet been received. 

A strike of carpenters in Toronto, Ont., 
employed on one building, commencing on 
April 20, 1932, to secure overtime rates on 
Saturday mornings as under the agreement 
providing for the forty-hour week, was reported 
in the May issue of the Lasour GAzETTR as 
being unterminated at the end of April. In- 
formation was received later in May that 
the dispute had terminated on April 27, 1932, 
the strikers having secured their demands. 


A number of disputes were reported during 
the month involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who were in all cases receiving 
subsistence for which some work was per- 
formed or might be required. As no relation 
of employer and employee was involved, these 
are not included in the record. No disputes 
involving unemployment workers, employed at 
stated wages, have been reported. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 
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LumMBer WorkKERS, CAMPBELL River, B.C.— 
The strike of lumber workers employed by 
one firm operating near Campbell River, B.C., 
commencing on February 6, 1932, is recorded 
as having lapsed during May, no informa- 


tion being available that employment condi- 
tions were still affected. Early in the dispute 
the employer claimed that a number of the 
strikers had returned to work and that others 
had been replaced. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1932 








Number} Time 
Industry, of loss in Remarks 
occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to May, 1932. 


LogeGinae— 
Lumber workers, Campbell 
Riven 'B.Cs ack ade... -aeeee 50 
Mininc, NoN-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Blairmore, Alta.. 300 fe 
Coal miners, Bellevue, Alta... 330 8, 
Coal miners, Coleman, Alta... 325 6, 
Coal miners, Coleman, Alta... 300 6, 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cap and millinery workers, 
PTONEP CALS Sesh ices sk ons «bork 7 
Printing and Publishing— 
Lithographers, Toronto, Ont... 8 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, Saskatoon, Sask... . i 
Garpentets mt OLONLO, ON... ...|.si.e,ckaals sages 
SERVICE— 
Recreational— 
Motion picture projectionists, 
Winnipeg ayian. ie 28). 3 


250 |Commenced Feb. 6, 1932; for increase in wages and 
reduction in board; lapsed by May 31, 1982. 


800 |Commenced Feb. 238, 1932; against dismissal of 
worker; unterminated. 

580 |Commenced Feb. 24, 1932; in sympathy with 
miners on strike at Blairmore Feb. 23; unterm- 
inated. 

825 |Commenced Mar. 18, 1932; against alleged unfair 
distribution of work; terminated May 26, 1932; 
in favour of employer. 

300 {Commenced Mar. 19, 1932; in sympathy with 
miners on strike at Coleman Mar. 18; termin- 
ated May 26, 1932; in favour of employer. 

70 |Commenced Apr. 9, 1932; against reduction in 
wages; terminated May 12, 1932; in favour of 
employer. 

200 |Commenced Apr. 15, 1932; against reduction in 
wages; unterminated. 

42 |Commenced Apr. 11, 1932; against alleged violation 


of agreement; terminated May 9, 1932; in favour 
of workers. 

Commenced Apr. 20, 1932; for overtime rates after 
40 hours work according to agreement; termin- 
ated Apr. 27, 1932; in favour of workers. 


78 |Alleged lockout; commenced Feb. 27, 1932; 
union working conditions; unterminated. 


re 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during May, 1932. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
Products— 
Fur factory workers, Toronto, 


Ont au 


ee 


CONSTRUCTION — 
Buildings and Structures— 
Electricians, bricklayers and 


plasterers, Halifax, N.S..... 65 


45 
50 


eee eee 


Plumbers, Calgary, Alta 
Plumbers, Edmonton, Alta.... 


310 |Commenced May 17, 1932; against discharge of 
worker; terminated May 27, 1932; in favour of 
workers. 


500 |Commenced May 2, 1932; against reduction in 
wages; terminated May 12, 1932; in favour of 
employer. 

450 |Commenced May 2, 1932; against reduction in 
wages; terminated May 15, 1932; compromise. 

500 |Commenced May 9, 1932; against reduction in 
wages; terminated May 20, 1932; compromise. 
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Coat Mrners, BLAIRMORE AND BELLEVUE, 
Autra—aAs reported in the last issue of the 
Lasour Gazette, negotiations for a settlement 
of these disputes, commencing on February 23, 
1932, and February 24, 1982, at Blairmore and 
Bellevue respectively, were arranged for May 
6. It was reported that the management 
refused to negotiate with the committee of 
the union to which the strikers belonged, the 
Mine Workers Union of Canada, but stated 
its willingness to sign an agreement with a 
purely local union providing for the same 
wages as before. A disagreement occurred, 
however, in regard to a clause proposed by 
the management governing the layoff of men 
when necessary to reduce staff. The miners 
contended that work should be equally 
divided among all employees, a demand said 
to be connected with the cause of the dispute 
at Blairmore which was the dismissal of one 
employee, the dispute at Bellevue being sym- 
pathetic. An announcement that the mine 
was closed indefinitely was posted at the 
entrance to the Bellevue Mine. On March 
13 five persons arrested in connection with 
a disturbance on May 4 were committed for 
trial on charges of assault and unlawful 
assembly, and were released on bail. The 
union organizer was arrested on a charge in 
connection with the same disturbance. At the 
end of the month no termination had been 
reported. 


Coan Miners, Corpman, Autta—The two 
strikes commencing March 18, 1932, and 
March 19, 1932, involving employees of 
two mining companies at Coleman, Alta., 
terminated on May 26. The _ operators 
had refused to negotiate with representa- 
tives of the Mine Workers’ Union of Canada 
which had called these strikes in violation of 
the existing agreement. A number of the 
miners broke away from the union and organ- 
ized a local union under the name of the 
Coleman Miners’ Association. Agreements 
were then signed between each company and 
a committee of its employees which provided 
for the renewal of the wages and working con- 
ditions in force prior to the strike until March 
31, 19384, with the following additional clause: 
“That the check-off shall be for a maximum 
amount of fifty cents per pay period; and 
that such check-off funds shall be used for 
local purposes only; and the two foregoing 
provisions shall be subject to change only by 
mutual agreement and arrangement between 
the parties hereto.’ As a result of a dis 
turbance at a meeting of miners on May 17 
three men were arrested and charged with 
assault. 


Cap AND Mituinery Workers, Monrreat, 
P.Q—This dispute commencing on April 9, 
1932, in one establishment, in Montreal, the 
workers protesting against a reduction in 
wages, was terminated early in May, the union 
having reported it lapsed. 

PLUMBERS, SASKATOON, SAskK—Plumbers em- 
ployed on one building in Saskatoon ceased 
work on April 11, 1932, in protest against a 
reduction in wages from $1.30 per hour to 
$1, contrary to the agreement between the 
union and the master plumbers’ organization. 
Work was resumed on May 9, 1932, the 
employer, an outside firm, agreeing to abide 
by the local agreement. 


Fur Factory Workers, Toronto, Onr—A 
number of employees in one establishment 
ceased work on May 17, 1932, following the 
discharge of one employee. The resident con- 
ciliation officer of the Department was asked 
to mediate and later the dispute was settled 
by negotiations between the parties, all the 
strikers being reinstated, as well as the worker 
over whom the dispute arose, and work was 
resumed on May 28. An account of the 
dispute appears in another article. 


ELECTRICIANS, BRICKLAYERS AND PLASTERERS, 
Hauirax, N.S—A strike involving electricians, 
bricklayers and plasterers in Halifax, com- 
mencing May 2, 1932, against reductions in 
wages was settled as a result of conciliation 
by officers of the Department. An account of 
this appears in another article. The briek- 
layers resumed work on May 6, the plasterers 
on May 9, and the electricians on May 12, 
1932, at the rates offered by the employers 
immediately before the strike, the employers 
having agreed that in 1933 negotiations would 
be on the basis of the 1931 wage scale. 


PLuMBeERS, Caucary, AutaA—Plumbers and 


‘steamfitters employed by members of the 


master plumbers’ organization in Calgary 
ceased work on May 2, in protest against a 
reduction in wages from $1.25 per hour to 
$1 per hour proposed by the employers for the 
new agreement. On May 16 work was re- 
sumed, an agreement having been reached 
providing for a rate of $1.05 per hour for one 
year with the five-day week, and eight-hour 
day as in the previous year. 

PiumpBers, EpmMonton, Autta—Plumbers and 
steamfitters in all plumbing shops in Edmonton 
ceased work on May 9, 1932, protesting against 
a decrease in wages from $1.20 per hour to $1 
proposed by the master plumbers for the new 
agreement. On May 20, following mediation 
of the conciliation officer of the Department of 
Labour, work was resumed under an agree- 
ment for one year providing for $1.05 per 
hour and the forty-four hour week as before. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazgerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue of February, 1932, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1931. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these statis- 
tics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. 


Great Britain 


Revised figures for the year 1931 show the 
number of disputes beginning in the year 
as 420, the number of workers involved in 
all disputes in progress during the year as 
491,800, with a time loss of 6,983,000 working 
days for the year. 

The number of disputes beginning in April, 
1932, was 35 and 11 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 46 
disputes in progress during the month, in- 
volving 12,500 workers and resulting in a 
time loss of 58,000 working days for the 
month. 

Of the 35 disputes beginning in April, 15 
were over wage reductions, 10 over other wage 
questions, one over a question of working 
hours, 4 over questions respecting the employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons, 4 on 
other questions of working arrangements and 
one was a sympathetic dispute. Settlements 
were reached in 29 disputes, of which 5 were 
in favour of workers, 15 in favour of em- 
ployers and 9 ended in compromises. In three 
other disputes, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 


Czechoslovakia 


The dispute in the North-West Bohemian 
coalfield, which began March 23 and was men- 
tioned in the last issue of the Lasour GaAzgErts, 
was terminated April 19. The immediate cause 
of this dispute had been the proposed closing 
of a certain mine, but employers agreed to 
postpone this until the end of the year and 
also agreed that no large number of miners 
were to be dismissed until that time. 


Denmark 


About 4,000 employees of bacon factories 
were involved in a lockout from April 29 to 


May 11, when work was resumed with a re- 
duction in wages of approximately 3 per cent. 


France 


Several thousand workers in the wool tex- 
tile industry at Vienne, .Isére, were on strike 
from: March 1, to April 22, against proposed 
reductions in wages. It was agreed to reduce 
wages 6°85 per cent with this reduction to 
apply only to employees working 30 hours 
per week or more. 


Japan 


During 1931, the number of disputes re- 
ported was 2,146, involving 141,685 workers, 
as compared with 1,823 disputes and 122,413 
workers in the year 1930. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in March 
was 48 and 38 were in effect at the end of 
the month, The number of workers involved 
in disputes in effect at the end of the month 
was 13,737, with a time loss of 792,362 working 
days. 


No reports have been received of settle- 
ments of the disputes in the bituminous coal 
mining industry in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
West Virginia, which were reported in the 
LaBpour Gazerte, April and May. 


A strike of about 30,000 building trades 
workers in New York City was in progress 
from May 2 until May 18, against proposed 
reductions in wages. Agreements were then 
signed which were to be in effect until 
December 31, 1933, and which provided for 
wage reductions of from 20 to 30 per cent. 





Operations have commenced at the new 
plant of the Domestic Winery and _ By- 
Products, Limited, Kelowna, British Colum- 
bia, and the first samples of the various bever- 
ages turned out are stated to be quite up to 
expectations. Cull apples, of which a plenti- 
ful supply is available in the Okanagan Val- 
ley, are used to obtain the juices, and the 
blending and colouring is done with wine made 
from Concord grapes. The machinery for 
the new plant was imported from Italy and 
the wine is being made under the Italian 
Monti process. An Italian chemist is in charge 
of operations. The production of wine is ex- 
pected to be an important factor in utilization 
of Okanagan apple crops. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Statistical Summary of Administration during First Three Months of 1932 
and Since Inception of the System 


HE accompanying tables give particulars 

of operations under the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
chapter 156) and the various provincial con- 
current Acts, during the first three months of 
1932, and since these Acts became severally 
effective. Similar tables, bringing the statistics 
down to December 31, 1931, were given in the 
Lasour Gazette, February, 1932. The text of 
the Old Age Pensions Act was given in the 
issue for April, 1927, page 375. The Act makes 
provision for the establishment of a Dominion 
Provincial pension system to be effective in 
such provinces as have enacted and given 
effect to special legislation for this purpose. 


These provinces are British Columbia, Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and Ontario. 
The New Brunswick Legislature passed an 
Old Age Pensions Act at its session in 1930, 
to become effective on its proclamation by 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council; while 
in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 
Acts providing for the participation of these 
provinces in any federal scheme were passed 
at the session of 1931, both these Acts to take 
effect on proclamation. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and upwards who is not in receipt of an in- 
come of as much as $365 a year and who has 


Taste I.—FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT MARCH 31, 1932 








British 
Columbia 
Act 
effective 
Sept. 1, 
1927 


Alberta 
Act 
effective 


Aug. 1 
1929 


Act 
Sept. 1, 
1928 








Total number of pen- 
sioners, as at 
March 31, 1932.... 
Average monthly 
ension...t ene $ 

Arrears paid to Pro- 
vince for period 
Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 
1931, on account of 
increase in Domin- 
ion Government’s 
proportion from 
HO VEO. 0 Voices $ 

‘Total amount of pen- 
sions paid by Pro- 
ince during last 
quarter of fiscal 
year 1931-32 (per- 
iod Jan. 1, 1932 to 
March 31, 1932)....]$ 246,315 50 

Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of ex- 
penditure.......... 

‘Total amount of pen- 
sions paid by Pro- 
vince during fiscal 
year 1931-32 (per- 
iod April 1, 1931 to 
March 81, 1932)..../$ 902,923 25 

Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of ex- 
MECUCILUTO.b.. eae ae 

‘Total amount of pen- 
sions paid by Pro- 
vince since incep- 
tion of Old Age 
Pensions Act to 
March 31, 1932.....|$1, 853,984 19 

Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of ex- 
penditures::; jee: 


4,382 
19 16 |$ 


6, 486 
19 05 |$ 


39,503 41 |$ 61,497 53 |$ 


$ 378,444 04 
$ 184,747 09 283,836 78 
1.428, 664 21 
$ 552,554 38 870,444 40 
4,692,227 85 


$1,028,084 83 | 2,502,226 21 


Manitoba 


effective 


66,032 32 


$ 418,217 37 


313,663 03 


1,569,926 49 


955,549 92 


4,559,773 48 


2,450,473 44 


Northwest 
Territories 


Order in C. 
effective 
Jan. 25, 

1929 


Saskatche- 
wan 
Act 

effective 
May 1, 
1928 


Ontario 
Act 
effective 


Totals 


41,300 
$ 18 67 |$ 


67,006 


> 334,078 08 |$ 71,098 18 572,209 52 


$1,726,962 83 |$ 442,774 32 |$ 435 86 |$ 3,213,149 92 


1,295,222 12 331,840 04 435 86 | 2,409,744 92 


8,969,465 37 | 1,654,385 97 1,543 07 | 14,526,908 36 


5,250,551 47 | 1,008,744 05 1,543 07 | 8,639,387 29 


18,293,575 94 | 4,226,517 81 3, 663,45 | 33,629,742 82 


9,912,606 74 | 2,294,809 96 3,663 45 | 18,191,864 73 
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resided in Canada for the 20 years preceding, 
and has also resided in the province in which 
the application is made for the five years im- 
mediately preceding the granting of the pen- 
sion. The maximum amount of pension pay- 
able under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases 
where pensioners have a private income the 
amount of their old age pension is subject to 
a reduction by the amount, if any, that their 
private income exceeds $125 a year. The ad- 
ministration of old age pensions is entrusted 
to the authorities appointed by the respective 
provincial governments. 


Increase in Dominion Contribution 
Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed the Department of Labour of 
Canada paid quarterly to each province one- 


half of the total amount of the pensions paid 
by the provincial pension authority during 
the preceding three months. At the 1931 
session of the Dominion Parliament, however, 
the Act was amended, the amount of the 
Dominion contribution being increased from 
fifty per cent to seventy-five per cent of the 
total expenditure. Accordingly new agree- 
ments between the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments under the provisions of the 
amending Act were completed recently, as 
stated in the last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
page 517. That issue also contained the text 
of the Old Age Pensions regulations, as re- 
cently revised. Table 1, which follows, shows 
that arrears resulting from the increase of the 
Dominion contribution were paid to the 
provinces back to November 1, 1931; and 


Taste 11.—STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT MARCH 31, 1932 








British Saskat- Northwest 
soe Alberta Columbia }| Manitoba Ontario chewan Territories Total 

Total number of pensioners... . 4,382 6,486 7,190 41,300 7, 643 5 67,006 
Percentage of pensioners to 

total population? :e-..-.-.: 45: 0-59% 0-:93% 1-038% 1-20% 0:838% O00 Goraleirs +. eran 
Percentage of persons over 70 

years of age to total popula- 

CONTI: ee ees ee. 1-17% 1-84% 1-68% 38-48% 1-16% TDG OSU. cemeteries 
Percentage of pensioners to 

population over 70 years of 

Vigo peek on Cae ae RW IOs came Ai 51-20% 50-72% 60-86% 34-62% 71-19% 6: O20, Mihias tater; 

e- e- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- 
Males} males} Males] males} Males] males} Males} males} Males] males} Males] males} Males} males 

Conjugal Conditions— 

Cig te ke Shiels aie ae 1,279} 617) 1,613} 810] 2,265] 1,283) 9,930} 5,506) 2,560) 1,346 2) eae 17,649] 9,562 
Singlow WenPee ee ebie.. 0 bs 327 72| 924) 2038) 354 142] 2,686] 2,823) 351 68ic se ee 4,642] 3,308 
Widowed eerer merrier. che 841} 1,146} 986] 1,612] 1,078] 1,985] 6,370}18, 688) 1,244) 1,974 1 2110, 520}20, 407 
Tivine Apaldecccss cern oe « 78 22 eneo 96 58 25 174 123 68 S32 erin Rake 620} 298 

2,525| 1,857| 3,765! 2,721) 3,755' 3,4385/19, 160122, 140) 4,223] 3,420 3 2133, 431183, 575 

Classification of British Subjects: 
Birth.) 22 ahaa Cones 8,055 5, 754 4,921 39, 705 4,681 5 58,121 
Naturalization=sescene. oon 1, 254 603 2,165 1,105 2 908 hiccc <b ee ee 8,030 
Marriatess tee sores ee 73 129 104 490 59). oan eee: 855 
4,382 6, 486 7,190 41,300 7, 648 5 67, 006 

Number of pensioners with pre- 

vious residence in other prov- 

inces during the 20 years im- 

mediately preceding the date 

of commencement of pension 
Alberta: a3) x. 3 scan ein eer crass! 587 66 108 131 2 894 
British Columbia...:.....|.. WASH Re, Ge eee es 90 78 72 1 384 
Manitobaljit ce. sees een eee 108 BEY AN [eeeemceee spear: 177 480 ccle doa cet 1,102 
New Brunswick......)..>.-\.. 24 59 9 34 23) oni, DAG oneNe 149 
Nova Scotia.) on cet cases 30 85 22 51 SOs ANG ares anuer 224 
Ontario ie laa, eae 336 383 DOA ds Meter ee eee OOS lace cheese 1,576 
Prince Edward Island....... 13 16 2 Ge 1D ee, POLE 46 
Quebec.) 2a. ee ceeer 75 66 54 432 OTA Suc/s5 Ce 724 
Saskatchewan..............- 221 460 290 TBQ" Pes Ao ein sete arc onall aici eats s ree 1,160 
Northwest Territories..:....|...-.-..-.--- 1 LT o Sistcaeern anil unico eos aa anal eteetree + aimee 18 
Yukon Merritorys. ee 4 31 2 Det hs), Pa SE EMER 2 ore Oi 38 

954 2,025 816 1,070 1,447 3 6,315 
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that the payments by the Dominion for the 
first quarter of 1982 were on the basis of 75 
per cent of the total expenditure on old age 
pensions. 


TABLE III.—COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN 


3 
nA 5 

8 ‘a ° a ia 

7 ~ BE es cs foe! 

tt Rn I a) ta a Lo 

r= . a a 8 J S 

< —Q = e) Ty tt Ave es 
Canadas. ne 1,940} 2,693] 3,180/30,362] 3,155] 5/41,335 
England......... 697| 1,998] 1,041] 5,703 933 10,372 
Scotland....... 254) 697) 448] 1,477] 392 3,268 
reland..202 008 120} 271} 206) 1,612 136 2,345 
United States 481 289 120) 753) © 454 2,097 
Austria. ¢.teee 170 21) 478 48) 725 1,442 
Poland’... 22 150 7, S6OU 120] 360 1,248 
Germany...... 103 70 62} 4141 186 835 
IRUSS10\.1.4- 0 ee 7 6] 209 164} 354 809 
Teetand.): von 12 Po! #442 |e eee 73 540 
Sweden........ 87 98} 106 66 182 539 
INOIWAY seasee 130 71 45 32) 247 §25 
Hungary s.. ee. 2 15 6 169 201 
France........- les 20 68 40 47. \eerte 192 
Roumania...... 23 4 34 24 LOO Uses 185 
Italy oh. . see 6 47 8 lias a) ‘Dee 180 
Newfoundland. 5 31 2 105 Sieeer 146 
Wales 2.0 eer 15 1 9 62 Dole 110 
Denmark...... 26 22, 16 20 18}. 101 
Beloim., 44040 7 15 49 8 19}. 98 
i pad Eee Rema elas 14 23 4 P44 14]. 82 
Switzerland.... 11 7 5 12 6). 41 
Holland’... ost 6 11 13 4 Ale 38 
Czecho-Slovakila. 12 5 3 7 18 38 
Channel Isids... Bis: 6 2 Sit . Seis | ars. 26 
Australia... -.. 3 8 4 IS. 3 Ss ae 28 
British West 

indies ty... 1 4 4 17 1 2 
0c ay PN ae ee Pe 7 4 9 1 21 
South Africa... 1 ahi ee ree Oi ernie 2 nia 14 
Syrien.2. Secs teste. 2%). 3 8 PAD Ais 13 
JUTO-SIAVIA glee sate el: ee ake 1 1d |e. 12 
fetororian. eis oe Ail oa ff 4]. 9 
Turkeys. .\ eee ae been... 6 Ji 8 
British Hast 

Indies fl |e Glee. aA 8 eee 7 
Gresce..iy4. .- 2 ee eae 3) t0k..oglgser 14 
A Faye Rae Soe Si eae Tis eae [eee okey. = ewe «ae eee 7 
WGI MANN ees feces [rcs (a2 DI. cesta 7 
Luxembourg.... Obs cpnts.. 1 1 Sis ee 7 
New Zealand..|...... Siete Be Byles sa ee 6 
Gibraltar...... 1 [S55 ST Diaiots fo eee 3 
Isle of St. 

Helena.......|- 1 117 eet 26, | ea 3 
MAEVIAt ee. han sees Sloe. ee SHER . Lae eee 3 
MEAG an, obras meneame [sve aactebeilterspaconaty 2 Tine 3 
AMAIA ose close ee 1M hae uch el ea ny (pene 2 
British Guiana.|......|...... 1 1) SE 2 
Buleariage. «ar: O) i cae (eae ae er ORE ey foo ae 2 
2ST Rs or cl hacia Snel RRS eral ernie ise 2 
Perf. 2). FRE eee DGD PRT AR el. 1. SRE 2 
Algeria...... Te ates || perenne 1 
ATAIG). . SooeReET ec eeree «en erue Leelee 1 
Chiletow, Fes |.28.;..< Hi 2h: RRO SIGS: «te ] is hee 1 
Shinar “eee ien eel: iT aR A re, Oe PS cis A il 
Hawaiian Islds|...... 1G ps tas aed Ie eM tae ed leds 2 1 
WabracOr eee ee . feo lsee ce delas oo reese Mal ha 1 
South Sea Ids..}...... Dees e © Aleit] Sir ctl [peaaet 1 
OAL Svan ee aes |e wera 3 1 | Ree Arg Ah IB 1 

4,382| 6,486] 7,190/41,300| 7,643) 5)67,C06 





A recommendation of the civic fair wage 
officer, of Toronto, that 60 cents an hour be 
the standard minimum rate paid workers 
employed by firms on city contracts was 
rejected on June 8 by the Board of Control. 
A minimum rate of 50 cents was suggested 
by the board in referring the schedule back 
for re-drafting. 


International Federation of Trade 
Unions 


An economic congress was held at Geneva 
during April, under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, to deal 
with the present world-wide depression and 
unemployment. Representatives of 21 affili- 
ated national organizations, including Cana- 
dian, and seven non-affiliated national organi- 
zations, attended the Congress. The President 
of the I.F.T.U., Mr. W. M. Citrine, in his 
opening address, stated that the principal 
object of the Congress was to draw up a 
program for dealing with the crisis, the 
essential points of which would be the creation 
of work for the unemployed and the establish- 
ment of a 40-hour week, with the maintenance 
of wage standards. 

It was resolved to publish a manifesto 
addressed to the workers of the whole world, 
a summary of which is given below. 


In view of the extent and intensity of the 
depression and of unemployment, and in view 
of the obvious impotence of capitalism to 
remedy the position, the application of the 
immediate and future solutions demanded by 
the organized world proletariat is becoming 
more and more urgent. 


Special emphasis is laid on the reduction of 
hours of work to 40 in the week, the main- 
tenance of wages, and the increase of the con- 
suming capacity of the masses. Special im- 
portance is also attached to an extensive scheme 
of national and international public works for 
the provision of work for millions of unem- 
ployed persons. A proper organization and 
strict supervision of international credit policy, 
in conjunction with the efforts to put an end 
to the senseless waste of armaments expendi- 
tures, should provide the necessary means of 
financing these proposals. 


The betterment of the economic position can- 
not be achieved as long as the serious political 
questions of Reparations and _ international 
debts have not received a final and satisfactory 
solution requiring the responsible States to 
initiate a system of scientific organization of 
the principal branches of production and inter- 
national trade, with the co-operation of the 
workers’ organizations. This necessary trans- 
formation requires a simultaneous development 
of the influence of public authorities in every 
field of economic life, and also an effective 
supervision by the democratic organs of the 
community. 


The Congress also emphasized its unanimous 
desire to struggle for all the measures necessary 
to protect and relieve the masses suffering from 
the depression. Unemployed persons must have 
the benefit of unemployment insurance in all 


countries and without exceptions. | Attacks 
against social insurance must be _vigorously 
resisted. The workers’ organizations must 


everywhere be entitled to develop in freedom 
their activities for the defence of the workers. 
Freedom of association and freedom of opinion 
are among the methods of action of the pro- 
letariat, and are at the basis of any true 
improvements in the conditions of the working 
class. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION ENACTED BY THE PARLIAMENT OF CANADA 
AND THE LEGISLATURES OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
MANITOBA AND ALBERTA IN 1932 


Parliament of Canada 


6 eee following is a short summary of the 
principal measures relating to labour 
matters which were passed by the Parliament 
of Canada during its recent session. The 
session began on February 4 and closed on 
May 25, 1932. 


Unemployment Relief 


The Relief Act, 1982, authorizes the Gover- 
nor in Council to enter intio agreement with 
the provinces respecting relief measures there- 
in, and to pay out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund the sums necessary to meet 
obligations created by such agreements; to 
provide for special relief work in the national 
parks and in the drought stricken areas of 
Saskatchewan; to assist in defraying the cost 
of the products of field, farm, sea, river and 
mine; to make loans to, and guarantee repay- 
ment of money loaned to, provinces or public 
corporations and undertakings; and generally 
to assist the provinces in the relief of distress. 
The text of the Act was given in the last issue 
of the Lanour Gazerrr at page 505. 

The Unemployment and Farm Relief Con- 
tinuance Act, 19382, provides that the Unem- 
ployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, which 
expired on March 31, 1932, shall be deemed to 
have continued in force until May 1, 1982. 


Trade Marks and Union Labels 


The Unfair Competition Act is designed to 
carry into effect the provisions of an Inter- 
national Convention for the Protection of In- 
dustrial Property, signed by Canada at The 
Hague in 1925. The measure deals with trade 
marks and trade names and repeals the sec- 
tions of the Trade Mark and Design Act 
which relate to trade marks and union labels, 
with the exception of those dealing with 
criminal proceedings in relation to the im- 
proper use of such labels. The new statute, 
which includes union labels in the definition 
of “trade mark,” provides for the registration 
of trade marks, and for continuing the exist- 
ing register under the Trade Mark and De- 
sign Act as part of the register maintained 
under the new law. A design mark may 


be registered if it is not identical with 
or similar to one already registered for 
use in connection with similar wares; 
is not likely to mislead dealers in and 


users of the wares as to their character or 


fied exceptions are made to these rules. 
plication for registration must be made to the 


quality, or as to the conditions of or the per- 
sons employed in their production, or as to 
their place of origin; or is not such that, by 
reason of one of the principal characters be- 
ing a representaticn of something which ob- 
viously suggests a word mark already regis- 
tered for use in connection with similar wares, 
it is likely that such word mark, or some word 
resembling the same, would be used to de- 
scribe or define the wares in connection with 
which the design mark is used. Certain speci- 
Ap- 


Registrar and must contain a statement of 
the date from which the applicant, or named 
predecessors in title, has used the mark for the 
purposes defined in the application, and of 
the countries in which the mark has been 
principally used since that date; a statement 
that the applicant considers that, having re- 
gard to the provisions of the Act, he was and 
is entitled to adcpt and use the mark in 
Canada in connection with the wares de- 
scribed; and the address of the applicant’s 
principal office or place of business in Canada 
or, if he has none, the address of his principal 
office or place of business abroad and an 
address in Canada to which correspondence, 
etc., may be sent. If the mark is intended 
to indicate that the wares in association with 
which it is used have been produced under 
defined working conditions or by a defined 
class of persons, the application shall so indi- 
cate, and shall contain a statement that the 
applicant is not engaged in the manufacture, 
sale, leasing or hiring of wares, similar to any 
wares in association with which the mark is 
used; and an exact definition if what the use 
of the mark, in association with wares is in- 
tended to indicate in respect of the working 
conditions under which or the class of per- 
sons by whom they have been produced. An 
application by a trade union for the registra- 
tion of a trade mark shall contain, or be ac- 
companied by, evidence that its existence is 
not contrary to the laws of the country in 
which its headquarters are situate. A regis- 
tered trade mark may not be assigned or 
transmitted except in connection, and concur- 
rently, with the good-will of the business car- 
ried on in Canada in association with the 
wares for which such mark is registered. Pro- 
vision is also made for cancellation of regis- 
tration. 
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Fraternal Organizations 


The Insurance Act was repealed and re- 
placed by three statutes dealing respectively 
with the Department of Insurance, British 
and Canadian insurance companies, and for- 
elgn insurance companies. The Foreign In- 
surance Companies Act provides for the regis- 
tration and inspection of, and deposit of 
securities by, foreign insurance companies do- 
ing business in Canada. The Act contains a 
clause exempting from its provisions any 
society or organization of persons which was 
exempted under Subsection 2 if Section 3 of 
the Insurance Act. Subsection 2 authorized 
the Treasury Board to exempt any society or 
organization of persons for fraternal, benevo- 
lent, industrial or religious purposes, granting 
life, accident, sickness or disability insurance 
to its own members exclusively. 

An amendment to the Act incorporating 
the Frontier College was summarized in the 
Lapour Gazette, May 1932, page 527. 


Wage Deduction for Government Employees 


An Act to provide for the deduction from 
Compensation in the Public Service makes pro- 
vision for a deduction of ten per cent from the 
salaries or wages of employees in the public 
service for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1933. Exception is made of the Governor 
General, the lLieutenant-Governors of the 
provinces, members of the judiciary, the naval, 
military, and air forces and the Royal Cana- 


dian Mounted Police. Members and em- 
ployees of all Government Commissions, 
Boards, etc., are included, with the exception 
of the Canadian National Railways. Indemni- 
ties of Members of the House of Commons 
and Senate for the Session just ended are also 
reduced by ten per cent. By an amendment 
to the Income War Tax Act, however, mem- 
bers of the judiciary and members of the 
naval, military and air forces and of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, other than 
enlisted men, are liable to a special tax of 
ten per cent on salaries paid them by the 
Dominion of Canada for the fiscal year end- 
ing March 31, 1933. 

A Bill which was introduced but was not 
passed would have amended the Railway Act 
to forbid a company to make any change in 
the routing of traffic, or to run crews through 
divisional points where their homes are estab- 
lished, or to make any other change involving 
the removal of employees, without the consent 
of the Board of Railway Commissioners. 
Thirty days’ notice to employees of any such 
change was provided for as well as such com- 
pensation for financial loss as the Board 
deemed fit. The Railway Act already provides 
for compensation to employees for loss 
occasioned by the removal, closing or abandon- 
ment of any station or divisional point or the 
creation of a new divisional point. 

A resolution relating to the Eight-Hour day 
Convention adopted on February 17 was given 
in the Lasour Gazette, March, at page, 251. 


British Columbia 


The Legislature of British Columbia which 
was in session from February 17 to April 13, 
1932, enacted legislation dealing with unem- 
ployment relief, workmen’s compensation, 
hours of labour in shops, weekly half-holiday 
and mothers’ pensions. 


Unemployment Relief 


The Unemployment Relief Act validates an 
agreement dated August 19, 1931, between the 
Dominion government and the government of 
the Province, making provision for the relief 
of unemployment, pursuant to the Unemploy- 
ment and Farm Relief Act passed by the 
Parliament of Canada in 1931. Agreements 
between the Provincial government and certain 
municipalities for the same purpose are also 
validated. Such municipalities are authorized 
to borrow, without a vote of the electors, 
such moneys as are necessary to meet the cost 
of relief within the scope of the agreement, 
the money so borrowed to be repaid upon 
receipt by the municipality of the contribu- 
tory shares of the Dominion and the Province 


toward the cost of relief. Provision is made 
for the borrowing of money by the Province 
from the Dominion for expenditure on unem- 
ployment relief. The agreements which are 
set forth in the Schedule to the Act provide 
that a maximum work day of eight hours shall 
prevail on works and undertakings carried on 
thereunder, unless a modification of this re- 
quirement is previously agreed to by the 
Minister of Labour, and for the payment of 
fair and reasonable rates of wages by the 
Province and the municipalities, not exceeding 
the rates required to be paid by the Federal 
government for the character or class of work 
in the district. Provision is also made for 
the use of Canadian materials when available, 
and the employment of Canadian construction 
firms. Not less than forty per cent of the 
amounts expended for public works and high- 
ways is to be expended for labour unless a 
modification of the rule is agreed to by the 
Minister of Labour. Persons employed must 
be residents of Canada, and, so far as is 
practicable, of the locality where the work is 
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being performed. Discrimination in the em- 
ployment of any person because of political 
affiliation, race or religious views is forbidden. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
amended to empower the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board to assess an industry or plant 
at a special rate to correspond with the 
relative accident cost or hazard therein, and 
to adopt a system of experience-rating or 
schedule rating, or a combination of these, to 
take account of the peculiar accident cost or 
hazard of the individual plant or undertaking 
of each employer. The Board is authorized 
to pay for medical aid rendered to a workman 
on proof of the accident and injury without 
formal claim being filed by the workman. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is given power 
to appoint a competent person to make an 
actuarial valuation of the assets and liabilities 
of the Accident Fund and report thereon, the 
remuneration of such person to be paid by 
the Board. The Board is authorized to charge 
any class, sub-class or employer with the cost 
of any expenditure made under the Act for 
their benefit, including the cost of investiga- 
tion, inspections, and other services rendered 
for the prevention of accidents. 


Working Hours and Holidays in Shops 


An amendment to the Shops Regulation Act 
limits the hours of employment of young 
persons to eight per day and forty-eight per 
week. Formerly an eleven-hour day was 
allowed with thirteen hours on Saturdays and 
a week of sixty-six and one-half hours. A 
“young person” is defined by the Act as a 
“boy or girl under the age of 16 years.” An 
application to a municipal council for a by-law 
fixing a weekly half-holiday must be signed 
by at least three-fourths of the “licensed occu- 
piers of shops within the municipality under 
municipal licences issued in respect of those 
shops.” Formerly such petition was required 
to be signed by three-fourths of the “occupiers 
of shops within the municipality entitled to 
vote at municipal elections.” A further amend- 
ment provides that in every by-law requiring 
the closing of automobile garages, automobile 
service or repair shops or gasoline service 
stations, the municipal council shall make due 
provision for the accommodation of the public 
in respect of service required after the hour 
of closing. 

The Weekly Half-Holiday Act was amended 
to extend the power of the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council to revoke or alter any 
appointment of a day to be observed as a 
half-holiday in a shop or shops in unorgan- 


ized territory. Remembrance Day was added 
to the list of public holidays enumerated in 
the Act. 


Mothers’ Pensions 


The Mothers’ Pensions Act was amended 
as from April 1, 1932, to provide that in muni- 
cipalities the cost of pensions shall be divided 
between the Province and the municipality. 
Municipalities having an estimated revenue 
from assessed taxes on land and improve- 
ments of less than $5,000 per annum are 
exempt. An applicant for an allowance resid- 
ing in a municipality must submit her appli- 
cation to the clerk of the municipality. 


Superannuation Act 


The Superannuation Act was amended to 
restore the privileges of the Act to contribu- 
tors who have been dismissed and re-employed 
within a period of three years. Superannua- 
tion of Civil Servants is to remain unaffected 
by temporary reduction of salary. In the 
granting of a guaranteed allowance for a term 
of years provision may be made that, in the 
event of the death of the contributor before 
the expiration of the term, payment of the 
allowance for the remainder of the term shall 
be made to a person nominated by the con- 
tributor prior to the granting of the allow- 
ance. In such case if the person nominated 
survives the contributor the allowance does 
not form a part of the latter’s estate. 


Housing 


An amendment to the Companies Act 
authorizes companies to make loans to em- 
ployees for the purchase or erection of dwell- 
ing houses for their own occupation, and for 
the purchase of shares in the company. 


Workers’ Income Tax 


The Income Tax Act contains a section 
requiring employers to deduct one per cent 
from the wages of their employees and for- 
ward the amount to the Commissioner of 
Income Tax, together with a return showing 
the amount of wages paid employees, the 
amount deducted therefrom and any other 
information required by the Commissioner. 
The amounts deducted are considered to be 
part payment of the income tax of the em- 
ployee, and if the income is not taxable or 
the deduction is in excess of the tax a refund 
will be made. No deduction is made from 
the wages of occasional employees employed 
in connection with the employer’s domestic 
establishment if the wages paid during the 
period of employment do not exceed $5. . 
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Chauffeurs’ Licences 


An amendment to the Motor Vehicle Act 
provides for suspension of a driver’s licence 
for certain offences pending proof of financial 
responsibility. Where a person whose licence 
has been suspended was, at the time of the 


accident from which his lability for damages 
arose or the offence for which he was con- 
victed, employed as a chauffeur or otherwise 
and is not himself the holder of an owner’s 
licence, proof of financial responsibility may 
be accepted from the owner. 


Manitoba 


The Manitoba Legislature which was in 
session from February 29 to May 7, 1982, 
enacted a number of laws of labour interest, 
including a new statute dealing with unem- 
ployment relief, and amendments to acts relat- 
ing to Workmen’s Compensation, builders and 
workmen, old age pensions, and chauffeurs. 


Unemployment Relief 


An Act respecting Unemployment Relief 
ratifies an agreement, dated September 1, 
1931, between the Dominion Government and 
the Government of the Province providing 
measures of unemployment relief pursuant to 
the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 
1931, enacted by the Parliament of Canada. 
Provision is made for the borrowing of money 
by the Province from the Dominion for ex- 
penditure for unemployment relief purposes, 
including loans to municipalities in order that 
their share of the cost of direct relief may 
be paid. A number of Orders in Council for 
raising and expending money are also con- 
firmed. Municipalities are empowered to 
borrow money by by-law for the purpose of 
paying their share of relief. The Lieutenant 
Governor in Council is authorized to make 
further agreements with the Government of 
Canada, whether pursuant to the Unemploy- 
ment and Farm Relief Act or not, for the pur- 
pose of relieving distress and providing em- 
ployment. The Schedule to the Act contains 
the agreement of September 1, 1931, which is 
similar in form to that contained in the 
Schedule to the Unemployment Relief Act of 
British Columbia described under that head- 
ing. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The section of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act relating to hernia was amended by 
the addition of a clause which provides that 
in case of pre-existent hernia which becomes 
strangulated by strain or accident arising out 
of and in the course of the employment, or 
in case there has been excusable failure on 
the part of the workman to make the required 
report, the Board may order payment of a 
claim if it be of the opinion that it is a just 
one and ought to be allowed. 


Building Trust Funds 


An amendment to the Builders’ and Work- 
men’s Act provides that all sums received by 
a builder, contractor, or sub-contractor on ac- 
count of the contract price shall constitute a 
trust fund for the benefit of the proprietor, 
builder ior contractor, sub-contractors, Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, workmen, and 
persons who have supplied material on ac- 
count of the contract. The builder, contrac- 
tor or sub-contractor is the trustee of all 
sums so received by him, and until all work- 
men and suppliers of material and all sub- 
contractors are paid for the work done or 
material supplied and the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board is paid assessments, the trus- 
tee may not appropriate any part of the 
moneys to his own use or any use not author- 
ized by the trust. 


Old Age Pensions 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to enter into an agreement with the 
Governor General in Council for the payment 
by the Dominiicn of an increased proportion 
of the amount payable for old age pensions. 
In case the proportion paid by the Dominion 
is increased, the levies to be made upon the 
municipalities and school districts in unorgan- 
ized territories shall be correspondingly re- 
duced. 


Wages and Hours for Public Motors 


New sections were added to the Highway 
Traffic Act dealing with public service and 
commercial vehicles and giving certain powers 
to the Municipal and Public Utility Board 
including the regulation of hours of employ- 
ment and rates of wages of employees of 
motor carriers of public service vehicles and 
to fix the maximum hours of employment and 
minimum rates of wages of such employees. 


Pensions for the Blind 


Two resolutions dealing respectively with 
unemployment insurance and pensions for 
the blind were given in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for May at page 542. A further resolution 
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was adopted by the Legislature ion April 5 as 
follows :— 


Resolved that whereas the Legislature of 
Manitoba has petitioned the Federal Govern- 
ment each year since the year 1926 to inaugu- 
rate a pension fund for needy blind persons; 
whereas in the session of 1930 the Legislature 
petitioned the Federal Government to amend 
the Old Age Pensions Act so as to apply to 
blind persons at an earlier age and in more 
liberal amount than sighted persons; thereby 
undertaking to pay its share of said pension 
fund; whereas on February 24, 1931, the Legis- 
lature again petitioned the Federal Government 
to immediately grant a pensions scheme either 
by amending the Old Age Pensions Act, or by 
the passing of a Blind Persons Pension Act, 
so that pensions for the blind might become a 
reality without delay; and whereas Premier 
R. B. Bennett, speaking in Parliament, July 20, 


1931, stated in part as follows: “As far as 
the blind are concerned I think there is a uni- 
versal feeling that if the provinces treated 
them as being eligible for pension before the 
age of seventy (70) and asked for co-operative 
action on the part of the Dominion, such action 
would be taken, but no province has made that 
request or taken the initial step of providing 
for such pensions, although there lies the 
liability.” Therefore be it resolved, that the 
Legislature of Manitoba again forward a 
memorial to His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada, urging upon His Excellency 
the increasing urgent necessity for such a pen- 
sion scheme, financed in whole or in part by the 
Federal Government; and praying that His 
Excellency may be pleased to cause such legis- 
lation as may be necessary for the granting of 
such a pension scheme to be brought before 
the Parliament of Canada at the earliest pos- 
sible moment in the present session. 


Alberta 


The Alberta Legislature was in session from 
February 4 to April 6, 1932, and enacted laws 
dealing with unemployment relief, workmen’s 
compensation and child welfare. 


Unemployment Relief 


The Unemployment Relief Act, 1932, vali- 
dates an agreement between the Dominion 
Government and the Government of the Prov- 
ince as to unemployment relief pursuant to 
the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 
1931, passed by the Government of Canada. 
The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is em- 
powered to enter into similar agreements 
with the Government of Canada at any time 
before the next session of the Legislature and 
to provide for the payment of any expenses 
incidental thereto, and also to enter into 
any agreements with the municipalities 
required by, or incidental to that entered into 
with the Government of Canada. A munici- 
pality is authorized to borrow against any 
contributory share payable under any agree- 
ment between the municipality and the prov- 
ince. The schedule to the Act contains the 
agreement between the Dominion Govern- 
ment and the Government of the Province, 
which is similar to those contained in the 
Unemployment Relief Acts of British Colum- 
bia and Manitoba, noted above. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 
Fund) Act was amended following the report 
of a Speciai Committee of the Legislature 
appointed during the previous session (Lasour 
GazeTtre, April, 1931, page 389). Provision is 
made for a super-assessment, not exceeding 
3383 per cent of the ordinary assessment, on 
an employer whose account shows an amount 


chargeable in excess of a sum equal to the 
amount of his ordinary assessment plus five 
per cent. Every company must include upon 
the payroll every person employed as a work- 
man even if it is under no obligation to pay 
such person any wages or salary, and the 
Board is authorized to fix a sum not exceeding 
$2,000 per annum, representing the wages or 
salary of such person. 

A police officer sustaining personal injury by 
accident while journeying from his place of 
abode to any place for the purpose of report- 
ing for duty, or vice versa, is deemed to have 
sustained such injury by accident arising out 
of and in the course of his employment. 

The Board is authorized to enter into agree- 
ments with the Boards of other provinces pro- 
viding for compensation to workmen whose 
work is performed partly in Alberta and 
partly in another province. 

Sundays and legal holidays are excluded 
from the computation of the period of seventy- 
two hours within which notice is required to 
be given in hernia cases. 

When a workman has been permanently 
disabled and desires to be trained for a new 
vocation or to submit himself to special treat- 
ment for the purpose of removing any handi- 
cap resulting from his injuries which prevents 
him from following his original vocation, the 
Board may take such measures and make such 
expenditures as it may deem necessary or — 
expedient. Such expenses are to be paid from 
the Accident Fund, the total amount paid in 
any one year being limited to $20,000. Where 
the workman has been awarded compensa- 
tion for permanent disability and takes advan- 
tage of the benefits of the above provision 
the compensation payable to him shall be 
subject to diminution if his earning power 
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is substantially increased. Provision is made 
for the repair, maintenance and renewal of 
apparatus furnished to injured workmen, the 
cost after one year being defrayed out of the 
medical aid fund. 

Where the Board advances a lump sum to a 
workman, as provided in the Act, such sum 
is to be chargeable against the compensation 
payable to the workman. 

When application is made by a dependant 
or by a workman suffering from permanent 
partial disability to commute payments for 
the purpose of residing outside of Canada, 
the Board may, in lieu of commuting the full 
capitalized value of the payments, award such 
lesser sum as, according to the ¢onditions and 
cost of living in the proposed place of resi- 
dence, will, in the opinion of the Board, main- 
tain such dependants or workman in the same 
degree of comfort as they would enjoy had 
they remained in the province and received 
full compensation. 

Compensation for permanent total disabil- 
ity sustained on or after April 1, 1932, shall 
be a weekly payment for life equal to 66% 
per cent of the average weekly earnings of 
workmen employed at similar work in the 
same occupation as shown by the records of 
the Board for the eight consecutive years 
immediately preceding the first day of Janu- 
ary preceding the date of injury. 
pensation for permanent partial disability 
sustained after April 1, 1982, shall be a weekly 
payment for life equal to 66% per cent of the 
difference between the average weekly earn- 
ings of workmen employed at similar work 
in the same occupation as shown by the 
records of the Board for the eight consecutive 
years immediately preceding the first day of 
January preceding the date of injury, and the 
average amount which he is earning, or is 
able to earn, after the accident. In tempor- 
ary total disability compensation shall be a 
weekly payment of 66% per cent of the aver- 
age weekly earnings of the workman. 

Employers are required to keep records of 
all cases in which first aid treatment has 
been given to a workman for injuries. 

Restaurants and retail shops are added to 
the schedule of industries covered by the 
Act, and the Board is given power to decide 
whether any establishment is or is not a 
restaurant or a retail store as so defined. 


Child Welfare, Etc. 


An amendment to the Child Welfare Act 
extends the term “neglected child” to include 
any girl, any boy under 12 years of age, and 
any boy between 12 and 14 years of age, unless 
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he has the consent of parent or guardian, who 
is found peddling or selling newspapers or 
other articles or distributing advertising 
matter for hire or reward in any street or 
public place at any time, day or night. The 
term “truant child” has been extended to 
include any child between the ages of seven 
and fifteen years who does not attend school 
regularly. 

The Game Act requires guides to be licensed 
and authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to make regulations for the issuing 
of guides’ licences. 

The Income Tax Act provides that the in- 
come of labour organizations shall not be 
liable to taxation thereunder. 


Resolutions 


Resolutions adopted by the Legislature 
(dealing with unemployment and health in- 
surance and with mothers’ allowances, and 
coal mining) were given in the April and 
May issues of the Lapour GAZETTE at pages 
411 and 541 respectively. A further Resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted on April 6 as 
follows: 

That in the opinion of this Assembly the 
Government should request the Dominion 
Government to so amend The Old Age Pen- 
sions Act so as to make provision for pensions 
for the blind. 


The Contract Record and Engineering 
Review, published by the Canadian Construc- 
tion Association, calls attention in its issue 
for June 8 to a recent statement by president 
T. H. Cutler, of the American Road Builders’ 
Association, that 9,000 men can be given 
employment for a year by the expenditure 
of one million dollars on road work. “Figures 
of the United States Bureau of Public Roads 
indicate that in 1931 direct employment on 
state road undertakings was equivalent to 
3,000 men per year for each million dollars 
spent. The additional 6,000 men for whom 
work is available would be indirectly em- 
ployed on the basis of Mr. Cutler’s con- 
tention that ‘it is a commonly accepted figure 
that two men are employed in the prepara- 
tion of materials, transportation and similar 
activities occasioned by highway work in pro- 
gress for each man labouring directly on the 


roads.’ ” 
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JURISDICTION OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS DIS- 
CUSSED IN VARIOUS DECISIONS BY HIGHER COURTS 


N view of the recent decision of Mr. Jus- 
tice de Lorimier declaring the Quebec 
Legislation establishing a Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission, to be ultra vires of the 
Quebec Provincial Legislature, it may be con- 
venient to refer to some of the cases in which 
the higher courts have dealt inferentially 
with the jurisdiction of the Provincial Boards. 
This jurisdiction has been recognized from 
time to time in various decisions by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council and 
by the higher Canadian courts. It may be 
noted that the Dominion Parliament clearly 
recognized the powers of the Provincial Boards 
by the Act of 1931 amending the Government 
Employees’ Compensation Act, which placed 
all the salaried employees of the federal gov- 
ernment under the jurisdiction of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of the province 
where they are employed. 
Some previous decisions are as follows: 


Privy Council 


B.C. Workmen’s Compensation Board 
(appellants) and Canadian Pacific Railway 
(respondents) (1920 English Appeal Cases, 
page 184)— 

In this case the judgment of the British Col- 
umbia Court of Appeal (Mr. Justice McPhil- 
lipps dissenting) was reversed by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. The re- 
spondent company was incorporated by a 
Dominion statute and owned a_ steamship 
which plied between ports in British Columbia 
and ports in the United States. The steam- 
ship sank with all hands in waters outside 
British territory. Under Pt. 1 of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of British Columbia 
(R.S.B.C., 1916, c. 77) compensation was pay- 
able by the appellant Board out of an acci- 
dent fund thereby established to the depend- 
ants (whether resident in the province or not) 
of drowned seamen who had been engaged 
while resident in the province. The respond- 
ents by the Act were contributors to the fund 
on the basis of the pay-roll of their employees 
who were within the scope of the Act. — 

The Privy Council held that the provisions 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act whereby 
the compensation was payable were intra vires 
the Provincial Legislature; that they did not 
derogate from the respondents’ right to limit 
their liability under s. 503 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894 (Imp.); and were not in- 
consistent with the provisions of s. 215 of 
the Canada Shipping Act (R.S. Can., 1906, c. 
113) with regard to the duty of the owner 
of a Canadian foreign seagoing ship towards 
injured seamen. 


In the course of his judgment Viscount 
Haldane said: “In their Lordships’ opinion, 
this is not a case in which it is sought to 
enact any law giving a right to arise from a 
source outside the province. ‘The right con- 
ferred arises under s. 8, and is the result of a 
statutory condition of the contract of em- 
ployment made with a workman resident in 
the province, for his personal benefit and for 
that of members of his family dependent on 
him. Where the services which he is engaged 
to perform are of such a nature that they 
have to be rendered both within and without 
the province, he is given a right which enures 
for the benefit of himself and the members 
of his family dependent on him, not the less 
that the latter may happen to be non-resi- 
dent aliens. This right arises, not out of tort, 
but out of the workman’s statutory contract, 
and their Lordships think that it is a legiti- 
mate provincial object to secure that every 
workman resident within the province who 
so contracts should possess it as a benefit con- 
ferred on himself as a subject of the province. 
When he enters into this contract, it also 
appears to them to be within the power of 
the province to enact that, if the employer 
does not fully contribute to the accident 
fund out of which the payment is normally 
to be made, the employer should make good 
to that fund the amount required for giving 
effect to the title to compensation which the 
workman acquired for himself and his depend- 
ents. The scheme of the Act is not one for 
interfering with rights outside of the province. 
It is in substance a scheme for securing a 
civil right within the province.” 





Peter (appellant) and Yorkshtre Estate 
Company, Limited, and another (Respondents) 
(1926 English Appeal Cases, page 513). 


In this case the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council affirmed the judgment of the 
Court of Appeal of British Columbia. 


By Section 12, subsection 3 of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of the Province 
jurisdiction is given to the Board to determine: 
whether an action brought by a workman 
against “an employer” is one the right to 
bring which is taken away by Part 1 of the 
Act. The Court held, on the construction of 
the Act, that the words “an employer” in the 
sub-section include any employer within the 
scope of the Act, whether or not he is the 
employer of the workman who brings the 
action. 
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Viscount Cave, in his judgment, said:— 

“The plaintiff, the present appellant, ap- 
peared before the Board under protest, and 
contended, first, that he was not within the 
Act at all, because he was a travelling sales- 
‘man and not exposed to the hazards incident 
to the nature of the work carried on in the 
industry; secondly, that the defendants were 
not employers within the meaning of the Act 
so as to fall within the provisions of s. 12, 
sub-s. 3; and, thirdly, that in any case s. 12, 
sub-s. 3, did not on its true construction apply 
to an action brought by a workman against 
a person who was not his employer, although 
he was an employer within the meaning of the 
Act. The Board decided all those questions 
against the present appellant. In consequence 
of that decision the appellant’s action has been 
stayed by the Court of Appeal of British 
Columbia, and it is against that stay that the 
present appeal is brought. 

“The appellant has raised again, as he was 
entitled to do, the points which have been 
mentioned. Their Lordships are plainly of 
opinion that the first two of these points were 
finally determined by the decision of the Com- 
pensation Board. An affidavit has been filed, 
but it is subject to objection, and their Lord- 
ships do not really know exactly on what 
material the Board came to its decision on the 
questions of fact; but whatever the materials 
before the Board may have been, the Board 
finally decided, as they were entitled to decide, 
both that the appellant did come within the 
scope of the Act, and that the respondents 
were employers falling within the statute. 
Those points, therefore, are closed beyond 
dispute .. .” 

“Upon the whole their Lordships are of 
opinion that the words ‘an employer’ there 
occurring (i.e. in s. 12, sub-s. 3) include any 
employer who falls within the purview of the 
Act. That view is supported by the circum- 
stance that the Board is by the same sub- 
section authorized to determine whether an 
action is one the right to bring which is taken 
away ‘by this Part,’ that is to say, by any 
section of this Part of the Act, including s. 11, 
sub-s. 4. That is the view which was taken 
by the Court of Appeal of British Columbia, 
and their Lordships do not see their way to 
differ from the conclusion of the Court. It 
follows that this appeal must be dismissed 
with costs, and their Lordships will humbly 
advise His Majesty to that effect.” 
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Supreme Court of Canada 


Lawrence Scotland (plaintiff), appellant, and 
the Canadian Cartridge Company (de- 
fendants), respondents vol. 59, Supreme 
Court Reports, page 471). 


The plaintiff, working in a munition factory, 
claimed damages from his employers for in- 
jury to his health, caused, as he alleged, by 
inhaling gas fumes in doing his work. He 
claimed compensation under the “ Workmen’s 
Compensation Act” but the Board held that 
the injury was not caused by “accident” and 
that it therefore was without jurisdiction. He 
then brought an action in which the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board was made an issue. On the 
trial the evidence was conflicting as to whether 
or not the illness of the plaintiff was caused 
by poisonous gases, some doctors testifying 
that it was impossible, others that there could 
be no other cause. The jury found in favour 
of the plaintiff and judgment was entered 
for him for $3,500. The Appellate Division 
reversed this judgment and dismissed the 
action. 


The Supreme Court allowed the appeal with 
costs and restored the judgment of the trial 
judge. 


Mr. Justice Duff in the course of his judg- 
ment said: “I refrain from expressing any 
Opinion on the question whether a claim for 
compensation having been rejected by the 
Board on the ground that the facts out of 
which the injury arose did not bring the case 
within the category of accident, it is open to 
the employer to allege in an action by the 
employee based upon the charge of negli- 
gence that the same facts did constitute an 
accident bringing the case within the opera- 
tion of the provisions of the Act, including 
subsec. 1 of sec. 15 which on that hypothesis 
would afford an answer to the employee’s 
action, if such a contention were open to the 
employer. 


“Tt is unnecessary to pass upon this because, 
for the reasons given by the Chief Justice, I 
think the respondents’ contention independ- 
ently of the Board’s decision must fail.” 


Mr. Justice Anglin: “By sec. 6 (1) of the 
‘Workmen’s Compensation Act’ the Board 
is given exclusive jurisdiction to determine all 
matters and questions arising under Part 1 
of the Act. That part deals with workmen’s 
rights to compensation. By sec. 64 the Board 
is empowered to determine, if an action is 
brought by a workman against the employer 
in respect of an injury, whether the workman 
is entitled to maintain the action or only to 
compensation under the statute. 
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“By an amendment (5 Geo. V, ch. 24, sec. . 


8 (2)), any party to an action is enabled 
to apply to the Board for adjudication and 
determination of the question of the plain- 
tiff’s right to compensation or as to whether 
the action is one the right to bring which is 
taken away by Part 1; and such adjudica- 
tion and determination is declared to be final 
and conclusive. The re-consideration by the 
Board of the plaintiff’s application for com- 
pensation was at the instance of the present 
defendant, and I agree with the learned Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas that the Board’s 
conclusion that the plaintiff's claim was not 
founded on a personal injury by accident 
within the meaning of the Act is binding on 
the defendant and not open to review in this 
action.” 





Dominion Canners (appellant) and Horace 
Costanza and others (respondents) 
(1923 S.C.R., page 46). 


In this case the Supreme Court of Canada 
dealt with the question of the “exclusive 
jurisdiction” conferred upon the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board by section 60 of the On- 
tario Act. The plaintiffs (Costanza, etc.) sued 
for damages in consequence of having con- 
tracted typhoid fever from drinking water 
supplied by their employers (the defendants). 
The trial judge held that the injury was not 
caused by “accident,” and that plaintiffs could 
not proceed under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. The Supreme Court stayed pro- 
ceedings on the appeal to permit of an ap- 
plication being made to the Board under sec- 
tion 15 (2) for its “adjudication and deter- 
mination as to whether the action is 
one the right to bring which is taken away ” 
by Part 1 of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 

Some of the passages in the judgment of 
the Court, which deal with the powers con- 
ferred upon the Board by the Act, are quoted 
below :— 


Mr. Justice Anglin—‘ It seems to be quite 
clear that the question of the plaintiffs’ right 
to bring and maintain this action ‘arises 
under’ Part 1 and also that it is ‘a matter 
or thing in respect to which power, authority 
or discretion is conferred on the Board.’ 

“In my opinion by giving to the Board ex- 
clusive jurisdiction to examine into, hear and 
determine all such matters and questions the 
legislature intended to oust and did oust the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary courts to enter- 
tain them, and required that they should be 
examined into, heard and determined solely 
by the board. 

“Tn reaching this conclusion I have not for- 
gotten that the jurisdiction of superior courts 
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is not taken away unless by express language ~ 
in, or necessary inference from, a statute. I 
find here a positive and clear enactment that 
the jurisdiction of the board shall be ‘ex- 
clusive ’"—and nothing to warrant a refusal to 
give to that word its full effect. 


“The purpose of the legislature apparently 
was to secure uniformity in the determination 
of what classes of cases fall within the opera- 
tion of the Compensation Act by having a 
single tribunal deal with that question, and 
also to ensure that no workman injured in 
the course of his employment should find him- 
self in the position of having been denied 
damages by the courts because he was, in their 
opinion, entitled to compensation under the 
Act, and refused compensation by the 
board because he was, in its view, not so 
entitled he 

“The Board in determining that the right 
of action asserted by a plaintiff has or has 
not been taken away by s. 15 (1) of the Act 
or that a plaintiff is or is not entitled only 
to compensation under the statute, whether 
on application made under s. 15 (2) or under 
s. 64 (4), acts judicially. It is empowered to 
adjudicate upon and finally to dispose of cer- 
tain rights of the parties.” 


Mr. Justice Duff—“ The autonomy of the 
board is, I think, one of the central features 
of the system set up by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. One at least of the more 
obvious advantages of this very practical 
method of dealing with the subject of com- 
pensation for industrial accidents is that the 
waste of energy and expense in legal proceed- 
ings and a canon of interpretation governed 
in its application by refinement upon refine- 
ment leading to uncertainty and perplexity in 
the application of the Act are avoided. The 
purport of subsection 1 of section 60 (ascrib- 
ing to the words their minimum scope) seems 
to be that as regards any proceeding before 
the board and for the purpose of any such 
proceeding in relation to a matter in respect 
of which jurisdiction is given to the board, 
that jurisdiction is exclusive and the mastery 
of the board over its own proceedings is 
supreme. The act or decision of the board in 
such a case, to use the language of the sec- 
tion, shall not be open to question or review 
in any court. Language could not be 
DIGINER. 1G oirfacs 

“Nobody indeed can too strongly assert 
the importance of observing the rules of 
natural justice in all legal proceedings. No- 
body could imagine for a moment that the 
legislature contemplated the possibility of the 
board in exercising its judicial or quasi-judi- 
cial functions disregarding the rudimentary 
dictates of fair play. But what seems per- 
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fectly clear is that the legislation proceeds 
upon a confident assurance that a tribunal 
constituted by the Government for the pur- 
poses of the Act could be relied upon not to 
disregard such principles in its proceedings. 
And I ean hardly believe that any tribunal 
composed of professional men is likely in dis- 
charging responsibilities such as those cast 
upon the board to fail to appreciate the im- 
portance of preserving a judicial temper and 
of performing its duties ‘conscientiously with 
a proper feeling of responsibility.’ 

“Tt is quite true that when an action is 
brought by a workman against his employer 
in a particular case the question whether or 
not the action is excluded by the statute is 
in that particular case a question which con- 
cerns the workman and the employer alone; 
that is to say, it is a question and solely a 
question whether or not the workman is en- 
titled to be paid and the employer is bound 
to pay a sum of money. On the other hand, 
if the question as to what does or does not 
constitute an ‘accident,’ if the question whether 
on a given state of facts am accident has or 
has not occurred in the course of ithe work- 
man’s employment, or whether the accident 
does or does not arise out of the workman’s 
employment, if such questions are generally to 
be passed upon by the Supreme Court with 
the usual concomitants by way of appeal, it 
is easy to see the possibility of a jJurispru- 
dence arising marked by the not very happy 
characteristics of that which has grown up out 
of the English Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Add to that the possibility of conflict between 
the decisions of the courts and those of the 
board and you have potentialities which, at 
all events, could not be supposed to add to 
the favourable prospects of the system set 
up by the statute. Without elaborating the 
matter further I think there are excellent prac- 
tical reasons for assuming that the legislature 
did not contemplate such a duplication of 
jurisdiction in respect to these questions. 

“On the other hand I am quite unable, 
with great respect to those who take a differ- 
ent view, to escape the conclusion that the 
statute as originally framed put upon the 
defendant, the employer, the responsibility of 
taking necessary steps to enable him to raise 
the defence. In other words, that the onus was 
upon him to invoke the jurisdiction given by 
section 64, subsection 4. There is not a syll- 
able in the statute which suggests that a de- 
fendant raising the question by plea, for ex- 
ample, could thereby deprive the Supreme 
Court of jurisdiction to dispose of the action. 
The statute gave the defendant the right to 
get a decision upon the issue raised by such 
a defence from the board and it would be the 
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duty of the Supreme Court obviously to give 
ithe defendant due opportunity to exercise his 
right. But the general jurisdiction of the 
court over the action remains untouched, in 
my ‘opinion. The statute declares that in 
given circumstances the action does not lie, 
not that the courts have no jurisdiction tto 
deal with it, an obviously different thing.” 

Mr. Justice Idington—‘I am decidedly of 
the opinion that in face of the decision of the 
board, already made, the matter ends, or 
should end. And I most respectfully submit 
that we have no night to criticize or assume 
that such decision was, or even may have 
been, arrived at without duly considering the 
question at every angle, merely because their 
methods of investigation do not follow our 
legal forms of doing so. It was to get away 
from such like forms and methods, and all 
implied therein, that the statute was enacted. 

“The past experience of the members of 
the board, no doubt, was sufficient guide and 
we should at least give them credit there- 
for, and knowledge, by this time, of the Act, 
superior, I imagine, to ours.” 





The Sincennes-McNaughton Lines Limited 
(defendant) appellant, and Joseph 
Bruneau (plaintiff) respondent (1924 
S.C.R. page 168). 

Chief Justice Sir Louis Davies stated that 
“the substantial question in this case is 
whether the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
the Province of Quebec, so far as it relates 
to the liability of shipowners to their work- 
men employed in transportation by water, is 
ultra vires of the Provincial Legislature as 
being in conflict with the Canada Shipping 
Act.” 

The Supreme Court declared that Sections 
7321 and 7328 of the Quebec Act, in so far as 
they affect “workmen, apprentices and em- 
ployees engaged in any transporta- 
tion business by water” are intra vires 
the provincial legislatures, as they are not in 
their operation necessarily in conflict with the 
provisions of the Canada Shipping Act con- 
tained in sections 915 to 921. 


Exchequer Court 


The Ship Catala (defendant) appellant, and 
Martha Dagsland (plaintiff) respondent, 
1928 Exchequer Court Reports, page 
83. 

A workman was killed in a collision be- 
tween the Catala and a boat in which he, with 
another man, was engaged in fishing. The 
wife of the deceased (the plaintiff) applied to 
the Board, under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act (B.C.) for compensation under 
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the Act. Payments were made to her from 
the date of her husband’s death until about 
the time of the trial of this action, which 
she accepted. After judgment the. Board 
ceased making payments pending the final 
results of this action. 

Upon application of the owners of the 
Catala under sec. 12 (3), the Board “ adjudi- 
cated and determined” that the owners were 
employers within the scope of Part 1 of the 
Act; that the deceased was a workman in an 
industry covered by and within the scope 
thereof; that the accident arose out of and 
in the course of the employment; that plain- 
tiff was one entitled to compensation under 
the Act, and that the action was one con- 
cerning which the right to bring was taken 
away by part 1 of the Act. After the appli- 
cation aforesaid, plaintiff took action in rem 
in the Exchequer Court in Admiralty to re- 
cover damages arising out of the death of 
her husband as above mentioned. 


The Exchequer Court (reversing the judg- 
ment appealed from) held that in view of 
the adjudication by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board the Exchequer Court had no 
jurisdiction to hear and determine the present 
action; and that even if it had jurisdiction, 
the plaintiff, having elected to claim compen- 
sation under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act (B.C.) and having accepted it, could not 
thereafter renounce it and resort to an alter- 
native remedy once open to her. 


In the course of his judgment the Presi- 
dent of the Court, the Hon. Mr. Justice Mac- 
lean, observed: “The point has been raised 
and it is therefore proper for me to say, that 
under the provisions of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of British Columbia, and the 
principles of common law, it would appear 
that the respondent is bound by her election 
to claim compensation under that Act. The 
act itself is remedial legislation and as such 
must receive such a beneficient interpreta- 
tion by the courts as will enable the inten- 
tion of the legislation to be effectively at- 
tained, and I do not think it was the inten- 
tion of the legislature that a dependent could 
elect to apply for and receive compensation 
under the Act, and at the same time pursue 
a common law remedy. The remedies are 
alternative and not cumulative.” 

Elsewhere his Lordship said: “The learned 
trial judge in his reasons for judgment said 
it must be conceded that if the Board had 


the power to make the adjudication men- 
tioned, this Court could not exercise any fur- 
ther consideration in the action because, it is 
not only ‘forever stayed’ but the ‘right to 
bring’ the action itself is taken away by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Even if it 
could be said that the Maritime Conventions 
Act, and the Admiralty Court Aict, 1861, to- 
gether give jurisdiction to entertain an action, 
under the provisions of the Families’ Com- 
pensation Act, then in that view, I think the 
issue is concluded by Peter v. Yorkshire Estate 
Co., Litd., and the right of action if existent at 
all, is taken away. In that case the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council held that 
the decision of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, that an employee who had brought 
an action was a workman to whom the British 
Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act ap- 
plied, and that the defendant was an employer 
within the scope of the Act so as to fall 
within the provisions of s. 12 (3), which took 
away the right of action, was final and not 
open to review.” 


Manitoba Court of Appeal 


Foster versus the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (1926 Manitoba Law Reports, 
vol. 36, page 61). 


In the Manitoba Court of Appeal, appeal 
was taken from the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Galt, staying an action under Lord Campbell’s 
Act, against the employer of the plaintiff’s 
father. The Court dismissed the appeal with 
costs, Mr. Justice Fullerton stating as follows: 

“By sec. 46 (1) of our Act the Board is 
given exclusive jurisdiction to examine into, 
hear and determine all matters and ques- 
tions arising under the Act and such exclusive 
jurisdiction includes ‘(b) the existence of de- 
pendency.’ 

“Sec. 46 (1) of our Act also provides that 
the action or decision of the board thereon 
shall be final and conclusive and shall not be 
open to question or review in any court and 
no proceedings by or before the board shall 
be restrained by injunction, prohibition or 
other process or proceeding in any court or 
be removable by certiorari or otherwise into 
any court. 

“The jurisdiction of this Court to review 
or interfere with the determination of the 
board as to the existence of ‘dependency’ is 
thus definitely excluded.” 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO AND MANITOBA IN 1931 


Ontario 


According to the annual report of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario, 
accidents during 1931 (the period under 
review) continued to show a decrease, which 
is attributed mainly to the decrease in em- 
ployment in industry throughout the prov- 
ince. The accidents reported in 1931 totalled 
52,894 as compared with 69,267 in 1930, a 
decrease of nearly 24 per cent. All months 
indicated a decrease, though the greatest 
number of accidents in any month during 
the year occurred during July, when 4,945 
were reported. Death claims on account of 
fatal accidents also showed a very substantial 
decrease from 427 in 19380, to 266 in 1981. 
Confirming the decreased employment in in- 
dustry, the provisional payrolls reported to 
the Board in the industries classed under 
Schedule 1* also showed a substantial de- 
crease, being $409,260,000 for 1931 as compared 
with $485,262,000 for 1930. There are no 
similar data for Schedule 2 and Crown indus- 
tries as in these the employers pay for the 
accidents to their own workmen and are not 
required to make payroll returns or pay 
assessments on them as under Schedule 1. 
The Board estimates, however, that the pay- 
roll would probably be about one-third of 
Schedule 1. The number of employers listed 
in Schedule 1 decreased from 23,912 in 1930, 
to 23,1388 at the end of 1931. 

The allowed claims in 1931 numbered 48,882 
as against 61,795 in 1930. Out of 43,611 
accidents paid for during 1931 in Schedule 1, 
22,802 involved medical aid only; 18,271 were 
temporary disability cases; 2,329 were per- 
manent partial disability cases; 17 were per- 
manent total disability cases; while there 
were 192 death claims paid. As mentioned 
previously, death claims paid for fatalities in 
industries under Schedules 1 and 2 and Crown 
cases totalled 266 during the year. 


Benefits—The total amount of benefits 
awarded under the Act during the year 
1931 was $6,021,892.10, as compared with 
$7,423,018.82 in 1930. Out of the benefits so 
awarded in 1931, compensation amounting to 


* Schedule 1 comprises industries under the 
collective liability system, the employer not 
being individually liable for accidents to his 
workmen, but being assessed to provide a gen- 
eral fund out of which accidents occurring in 
the several classes of industries throughout the 
province are taken care of. In Schedule 2 
industries the employer is individually liable 
for accidents to his workmen. The greater 
number of accidents are under Schedule 1. 


$3,917,045.438 and medical aid amounting to 
$1,060,763.01 was awarded in Schedule 1, 
$527,758.32 in Schedule 2 industries, and 
$515,825.34 in Crown cases. The total benefits 
awarded from the commencement of the Act 
to the end of 1931 amounted to $91,924,617.85, 
and the total accidents reported during the 
same period were 928,571. 


Average Rates of Assessment—Based on 
the estimated wage expenditure, the average 
rate of assessment in all classes in Schedule 1 
amount to $1.22, as compared with an esti- 
mated rate of $1.40 in 1930, and an average 
of $1.18 since the commencement of the Act. 

Administration.— The administration  ex- 
penses for the year showed a slight increase, 
the amount for 1931 being $350,491.05, as 
compared with $346,999.73 in 1980, or an in- 
crease of $38,491.32. It was explained that 
this increase was not due to increase in 
salaries, as payment for the salaries of the 
regular staff was decreased, the extra amount 
being due to payment for special statistical 
service, which amount was refunded to the 
Board, 

All the administration expenses are now 
paid by the employers under the Act, without 
any governmental assistance, and the amount 
is distributed among Schedule 1, Schedule 2, 
and Dominion and Provincial Crown cases, 
in accordance with the work done in each of 
these classes. The amount charged to the 
Silicosis Fund was $41,781.56; to Mine Rescue 
Work, $3,193.34; to Schedule 1 employers, 
$249,238.86; to Schedule 2, $28,066.83; to 
Dominion Crown, $16,280.79; and to Provin- 
cial Crown, $11,929.67. The total adminis- 
tration expenses for 1931, less expenses of 
supervising work in connection with silicosis 
and mine rescue stations (not properly ad- 
ministrative work) and handling claims for 
silicosis, were 5:07 per cent of all benefits 
awarded, being 5:01 per cent of benefits 
awarded in Schedule 1 and 5:39 per cent in 
Schedule 2 and Crown Cases. 


Funds—No further assessment has been re- 
quired during the year for the Disaster 
Reserve Fund which was created by the 
deduction of one per cent from all assess- 
ments paid by employers in Schedule 1 50 
that it might be applied to the relief of any 
class which might otherwise’ be too heavily 
burdened in any year by reason of some 
catastrophe or heavy disaster. This fund at 
the end of the year amounted to $257,303.05 
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as compared with $269,498.16 at the end of 
1930. It was pointed out that “during the 
year the only charges made against this fund 
were for the purpose of relief of the classes 
affected by injuries to previously injured 
workmen, the intention being to remove the 
objection of employers to re-employment of 
their injured and disabled workmen by put- 
ting them in the same position as they would 
have been had the workmen been uninjured, 
and charging against the Disaster Reserve 
Fund the additional cost of carrying such 
hazard. It is felt by the Board that every- 
thing should be done to encourage the re- 
employment of workmen who have been in- 
jured in connection with industry. The 
amount so charged during the year in respect 
of pensions charged to the various classes 
was $24,966.33.” 

The amount now standing to the credit of 
the Pensions Reserve Funds in the different 
schedules is as follows: Schedule 1, $19,160,- 
312.72, Schedule 2, $3,413,358.42, which “rep- 
resents the actuarial liability outstanding in 
connection with the pensions which have been 
actually granted by the Board, and assures 
to all pensioners the ultimate payment of 
their claims in full.” 


The Accident Fund has been maintained 
at an amount sufficient to set aside the 
amounts required for the Pension Fund and 
to meet all payments by way of medical aid 
and temporary disability payments awarded 
by the Board or due to workmen, and also 
to provide sufficient funds to meet the esti- 
mated costs of all accidents which have hap- 
pened and in respect of which permanent 
disability awards have not yet been made, 
or in which temporary disability awards may 
be continuing. The Board shows on hand as 
a provisional balance at the end of 1931, 
$1,690,273.77 in connection with the Accident 
Fund from the commencement of the Act, 
which is deemed sufficient to cover any out- 
standing and unsettled claims and to provide 
a reasonable margin of safety. 


Merit-Rating—The system of merit rating 
was outlined in the Board’s report for 1927 
(Lasour Gazerrs, June, 1928, page 608). 
Briefly, it is the system whereby individual 
distinction between employers even in the 
same industry is made according to their 
accident experience. The report states that 
the amount refunded in connection with 
merit-rating in 1931 was $92,333.55 as com- 
pared with $123,661.83 in 1930. 


Accident Prevention —The report states 
that “further increase has been made in 


connection with grants to safety associations, 
the total during the year being $164,499.08, as 
compared with $146,929.22 in the year 1930. 
Part of this increase is due to the first budget 
being received from the Class 5 Accident 
Prevention Association in the mining class, 
which has started safety work in connection 
with mining operations. There was also an 
increase of $9,399.81 in connection with the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations, 
which was partly due to statistical work in 
connection with the individual accident ex- 
perience of the different employers in the 
classes and the endeavour of the associations 
through the cost ratio cards of the individual 
employers to bring home to those who have 
a bad accident. experience the necessity for 
more intensive safety work in their individual 
plants.” The amounts paid to each of the 
safety associations are as follows: Lumber- 
men’s Safety Association, $26,900; Ontario 
Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety Association, 
$12,100; Class 5 Accident. Prevention Associa- 
tion, $6,500; Industrial Aiccident Prevention 
Associations, $110,399.03; and Electrical Em- 
ployers’ Association of Ontario, $8,600. 

The Board has, in furtherance of the pro- 
visions of The Mining Act and the First Aid 
provisions of The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, provided a third mine rescue station at 
Kirkland Lake, which completes for the 
present the erection of such stations, those 
now in operation being at Sudbury, Timmins, 
and the present one at Kirkland Lake, which 
has just been completed at a cost of $9,925. 
There was spent during the past year am con- 
nection with these rescue stations, for the 
erection and maintenance, the sum _ of 
$22,087.03. 


Rehabilitation—The Board reports that it 
has continued its rehabilitation work, spending 
the sum of $3,965.57, slightly less than the 
preceding year, but this is accounted for by 
the decrease in the number of disabled 
workmen. 

The Board has under consideration the 
establishment of a physiotherapy department, 
for the purpose of decreasing the time during 
which the workman is disabled and lessening 
the severity of the permanent disability of 
the workman by furnishing him with suit- 
able physiotherapy treatment early in the 
course of this disablement while such treat- 


ment will be more effective. 


The accompanying table indicates the total 
income and expenditure for the various in- 
dustrial classes in Schedule 1 for 19381. 
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Total Total 
Income Expenditure 
Class of Industry (actual (actual 
and an 
estimated) | estimated) 
$. ets. Sats: 
TUM DCLINE IR Ae On Oh 386,535 96 402,693 70 
Pulp and paper mills........... 165,836 93 125,152 74 
Furniture manufacturing, etc... 66,213 06 59,753 66 
IPlaninowmil ls; .ece ena. cememest 135,873 50 106,766 21 
Mining and explosives.......... 650,907 44 683,619 02 
Brick manufacturing, quarry- 

ing and glass works......... 206,912 23 283,470 24 
Hollmer mils severe 1 aces. os 61,906 84 60,900 94 
Houndries; 6tGcepemete tele eke 117,104 09 148,089 38 
Fabrication structural steel,ete.| 221,317 74 154,563 63 
Metal articles, jewellery, manu- 

LACTURING  CLOMe Anak cee te. 227,874 20 226,518 99 
Agricultural implements, etc... 192,723 41 193,721 48 
Gas, petroleum, paint, drugs, 

SOAD; (CLC. (eer ads eRe Ae 168,589 12 165,613 40 
Migllinign cme ok seme aaoe airs « 106,740 71 120,564 72 
PNDAt COIS WLC erate. nce ete os 47,285 79 46,776 37 
Bakeries, canning, liquors and 

PODRCCOM sone on ias td enc 226,026 42 236,683 52 
Tanneries, leather and rubber 

POOASUNS ' Litter periak eis als ai: 102,978 84 103,394 14 
MRexttles Tau eee dene s ier 87,639 50 89,621 50 
Clothing, power laundries, etc.. 90,222 42 13,162 96 
Printing and stationery........ 65,255 46 67,402 16 
Teaming, cartage, coal and 

WOOd. VArTdS. Ctl. Jae sehen 207,889 41 206,290 20 
Road construction, etc......... 384,446 34 392,560 88 
Electric power, etc............ 108,988 48 119,635 01 
Steel construction, railway and 

canal construction, dredging, 

hshans, Cle. Lomee.. tae. 245,761 32 274,290 33 
Buildings. ee eae he wae 972,924 08 | 1,020,397 85 

oval Re eiinte sete ee 5,247,953 29 | 5,402,643 03 


The Board’s statistics indicate a provisional 
balance of $1,690,273.77 in connection with the 
Accident Fund from the commencement of 
the Act, this being considered a sufficient 
amount to provide a reasonable margin of 
safety. 

Legislation—Dealing with legislation the 
report makes reference to the fact that there 
were two amendments to the Act during the 
session of 1931—Chapter 37, by which the 
provisions relating tto miners’ phthisis was 
struck out of the Act in view of the fact 
that this is covered by the provistons with 
reference to silicosis; and Chapter 38 called 
The Blind Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
passed for the purpose of inducing or remov- 
ing the objections to the employment of 
blind workmen in industry under proper re- 
strictions (Lasour Gazette, May, 1931, page 
531). Reference was also made to the amenid- 
ment to the Government Employees Com- 
pensation Act whereby its provisions were ex- 
tended to include all Federal government em- 
ployees, exclusive of military, naval and air 
services (Lasour Gazette, May, 1931, page 
505.) 


Completed Statistics for 1930 


In a special chapter of the report are de- 
tailed the operations for 1930 containing in- 
formation which was not available when the 


report for that year was made. The final 
figures for the fifteen-year period from 1915 
to 1930 inclusive indicate a total of 723.139 
accidents. Of this number, 5,548 were fatal; 
39,053 were cases of permanent disability; 
394,039 were cases of temporary disability 
and 284,499 entailed medical aid only. 

The report makes a comparison of accident 
frequencies by correlating the number of 
accidents with the total number of full year 
workers, data for this being available, how- 
ever, only in schedule 1. Eliminating acci- 
dents in which medical aid only was paid, 
the number of accidents for each 100 full- 
year workers for the different years are as 
follows:— 


Temporary | Permanent 
Year Disability | Disability | Death Totals 
TONG R ar ss. «. 3-63 -58 12 4-32 
LONG aeetcto try. 4-99 79 10 5-88 
1917. 5-78 -72 07 6-57 
WOES eRe 5-81 -66 07 6-54 
Uta ee eS 5-81 68 07 6°56 
LOD OMIA S a cphsher 6-23 -67 07 6-97 
LOZ sete sts,ste sks 6-25 -60 05 6-90 
WOZZE Nees sos 5-82 +52 06 6-40 
O23 eeey s+ 2- 6-02 51 05 6-58 
ODA Ries cones 6-08 54 06 6-68 
DOZER es 3.00 5-94 51 05 6°50 
LOZG UR ee cece 5-84 54 05 6-43 
Lalu dia aie 5-94 53 05 6°52 
US 7}S) Rete 8 Se 5-85 -58 07 6-50 
OO es. 5-80 ‘61 06 6°47 
NOSOM eran 5-08 66 07 5-81 





The total cost of all accidents in Schedule 
1 for 1930 was $5,925,502.17, of which $4,678,- 
678.58 was for compensation (including pay- 
ments for rehabilitation), and $1,246,823.59 
was for medical aid. 

Of the $4,678,678.58 compensation cost, 
$1,188,01229 was for temporary disability 
cases, $2,512,537.25 was for permanent dis- 
ability cases, and $978,129.04 was for death 
cases. 

The average cost of temporary disability 
cases was $83.38, of which $55.09 was for com- 
pensation and $28.29 was for medical aid, the 
average in 1929 being $96.51, and in 1928, 
$97.18, 

The average cost of permanent disability 
cases was $1,064.88, of which $265.49 was for 
temporary disability, $637 was for permanent 
disability, and $162.39 for medical aid. 

The average cost of death cases, where 
there were dependents, was $4,375.88, and the 
average cost of all death cases was $3,407.37, 
of which $16.64 was for temporary disability, 
$116.52 for burial expenses, $69.05 for medical 
aid, and $3,205.16 for death benefits. 

The average cost of all cases in which com- 
pensation was paid was $233.80, of which 
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$189.88 was for compensation and $43.92 for 
medical aid, as compared with $210.63 for 
1929, and $203.46 for 1928. 

The average cost of medical aid in medical 
aid only cases was $5.67, as compared with 
$5.70 in 1929, and $5.54 in 1928. 

In nearly 45 per cent of the cases the 
disability terminated in from one to two 
weeks. In 7 cases the disability lasted more 
than a year. 

During 1930 there were 8,752 cuts, lacera- 
tions, and punctures; 6,657 bruises, contusions, 
and abrasions; 3,364 fractures; 2,259 sprains, 
strains, twistings, and wrenchings; 1,918 crushes; 
1,079 scalds and burns; 920 injuries to eyes; 
197 dislocations; and 211 hernie, among the 
temporary disabilities. 

Among the 3,147 permanent disabilities 
were 22 permanent total disability cases and 
366 cases exceeded 10 per cent of working 
capacity. 
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There were 76 industrial disease cases, of 
which 2 involved medical aid only, 27 were 
temporary disability cases, 40 were permanent 
disability cases, and 7 were death cases. In- 
cluded in these totals are 29 cases of lead 
poisoning, 41 cases of silicosis, 4 cases of 
caisson disease, and 2 cases of benzol poison- 
ing. 

Machinery was responsible for 11,724 out 
of a total of 58,348, or 20-10 per cent of all 
cases, aS compared with 19:56 per cent in 
1929, and 20-70 per cent in 1928. 

The average weekly wage of workmen re- 
ceiving compensation in 1930 was $23.23 as 
compared with $28.85 for 1929 and $23.65 for 
1928; while the average age of such workmen 
was 34:74, 

The total time loss in temporary disability 
cases was 566,750 days or an average of 22-13 
days, as compared with an average of 21-07 
days in 1929 and 21-01 in 1928. 


Manitoba 


The annual report of the Manitoba Work- 
men’s Compensation Board for 1931, indicates 
another substantial reduction in accidents 
during the period covered. In that period 
the Board received reports of 8,274 accidents, 
as compared with 10,329 during 1930, thus 
showing a reduction of 19-9 per cent. Fatal 
accidents decreased 17-3 per cent, there be- 
ing 41 fatalities reported during 1931 as com- 
pared with 52 during 1930. The decrease in 
accidents was most marked in the steam rail- 
ways group, which reported 30-4 fewer acci- 
dents during 1931 than in 1930. In Group 
“G@” (general body of employers) the reduc- 
tion in accidents was 20°6 per cent less than 
in the previous year. 


A comparison of the accidents in the 
various groups during the years 1930 and 
1931 is indicated in the accompanying table: 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN MANITOBA, 1930-31 








Group 1930 1931 

team hallways... ee eee ere 1, 600 1,114 
Province of Manitoba.............. 246 340 
City of Winnipes.. .2)4.0. ) wee eee 414 369 
General body of Employers........ 7,380 5, 858 
Winnipeg Electric Company........ 129 126 
Dominion Government............ 560 467 

10,329 8, 274 


At the close of 1931, the Board had on its 
books 574 dependants of workmen killed in 
industry during the period March 1, 1917, to 
December 31, 1931, making a net addition of 
15 dependants during 1931. 


“During 1931,” it is stated, ‘“ employers 
to the number of 79 had their operations 
brought under Part One of the Act by appli- 
cation approved by the Board. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1931, there were 489 employers whose 
operations had been brought under the Act 
in this manner. Twenty employers made 
application to the Board during 1931, and 
were permitted self-coverage for themselves 
and their dependants. At December 31, 1931, 
there were 101 employers carrying this pro- 
tection.” 

During 1931, the actual cash disbursed by 
the Board amounted to $980,959.89 as com- 
pared with $1,024,982.90 disbursed during 1930, 
a decrease of $44,023.01. The number of 
cheques issued by the Board during the year 
totalled 32,779 as compared with 35,585 issued 
during 1930, a decrease of 2,806. 

The value of the Board Orders passed dur- 
ing 1931, for the payment of compensation, 
including orders respecting Dominion Gov- 
ernment employees, and amounts transferred 
to General Unclassified Reserve to provide 
for future payments in fatal and permanent 
disability cases was $1,020,534.80, as compared 
with $1,236,824.04 for the year 1930, a decrease 
of $216,289.24. 


Final Statistics for 1930—These figures indi- 
cate that 10,263 accidents were reported to 
the Board as having occurred during that 
year. Of this total 80-9 per cent involved 
payment of compensation either for medical 
aid only or for compensation for time loss 
and medical aid, while in 19-1 per cent of 
cases no expense was entailed. 
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The revised statistics also showed that the accident causation in 1930 were: working 
total actual payroll for all classes during 1930 machines, 382; tools, 325; moving trains, 


was $72,671,922.40, while the average weekly 
wage of injured workmen in all classes was 
$25.51, the average age of such workmen be- 
ing 32:93 years. 

Of the 4,822 cases in which compensation 
was awarded in 1980, the largest group was 
that of accidents caused by handling objects, 
under which classification there were 1,379 
workmen injured. Falls of persons accounted 


for 656 accidents, stepping on or against 
objects resulted in 528 accidents, while 
falling objects caused 443 accidents. The 


totals under the remaining classification of 
/ 


vehicles, etc., 322; dangerous substances, 240; 
prime movers (shafting, belting, chains, gears, 
etc.), 121; hoisting apparatus, 69; runaways 
and animals, 69; all other causes, 288, 
Other information presented in tabular form 
respecting 1930 accidents relate to number of 
accidents by classes, nature of disability, time 
loss, month of occurrence, week of termination 
of temporary disability, nature of injuries 
(temporary disability cases), permanent dis- 
ability cases, death cases, sex, marital con- 
ditions of claimants, nativity of claimants, etc. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Alberta 


Following an amendment to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act (Accident Fund) by the 
Alberta Legislature, at its session in 1932, pro- 
viding for the inclusion of restaurants and 
retail stores among the occupations covered 
by the Act, the Board issued Regulation No. 
19 during May, defining these terms as em- 
ployed for the purpose of administration. 


REGULATION No. 19 


(a) “Restaurant” is an establishment operat- 
ing in a city or incorporated town, where meals 
are available for the purchase by the general 
public, and is of such size as to necessitate the 
constant employment of one or more work- 
men therein (apart from the employer and 
members of his family, and temporary part- 
time employees, all of whom are specifically 
excluded). 

(b) “Retail store” shall mean an_ estab- 
lishment, trade, or business, operating in a 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL 


Accident Record Competition of Ontario 
Pulp and Paper Industry 


At the annual general meeting of the Ontario 
Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety Association, 
held recently at Toronto, Mr. A. P. Costigane, 
secretary of the Association, announced that 
the Accident Record Competition for 1931 
had been decided as follows: 


Class A—Winners, Spruce Falls Power and 
Paper Company, Ltd. Kapuskasing, Ont., with 
a record of 14 non-fatal accidents, involving 
262 days lost time, equal to +1383 days lost 
time per 1,000 hours exposure to hazard; 

Runners-up, Abitibi Power and Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., Smooth Rock Falls, Ont., with 
a record of 11 non-fatal accidents involving 
127-5 days lost time, equal to -135 days lost 
time per 1,000 hours exposure to hazard; 


city or incorporated town, wherein merchan- 
dise or commodities are offered for sale to the 
public, and is of such size as to necessitate 
the constant employment of one or more work- 
men therein (apart from the employer and 
members of his family, and temporary part- 
time employees, all of whom are specifically 
excluded). Without limiting the list of the 
types of business excluded or in any way 
limiting such exclusions, the following types 
of business shall not be deemed to be within 
the scope of the foregoing definition, i.e.: Bar- 
ber Shops; Beauty and Shoe-shine Parlours; 
Surgical; Medical; Veterinary or Dental Work; 
Auctioneers; Undertakers; Architects; Photo- 
graphers; Service Stations (without garage in 
connection) ; Commission Agents and Salesmen; 
Pedlars (with or without vehicle); and in 
addition, all those whose trading or business 
is of an itinerent nature. 

Earlier regulations were given in the last 
issue of the Lasour GazETTe (page 540), and 
in previous issues. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Class B—Winners, E. Pullan, Ltd., Toronto, 
with a perfect record of no lost time accidents; 

Runners-up, Abitibi Power and Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., Espanola, Ont., with a perfect 
record of no lost time accidents. 

The winners of the first aid contest were 
reported as Alliance Paper Mills, Ltd., Mer- 
ritton, Ont., with a score of 98 points, and 
the runners-up as Howard Smith Paper Mills, 
Ltd., Cornwall, Ont., with the score of 95 
points. The winning team received the cup 
trophy, together with individual medals, and 
the running-up team individual medals. 

It was reported that no mill group meetings 
nad been held in the year, owing to conditions 
existing in the industry. All operating mills 
in Ontario had been visited, at one time or 
another, during the year, and the report stated 
that, with few exceptions, the physical hazards 
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are well taken care of, and that suggestions for 
improvement have been quickly adopted. 

Mr. W. C. Millar’s report on woods opera- 
tions stated that these had been on only 
about a fourth of a normal year’s scale during 
1931. 

In order to ascertain which companies were 
responsible for the assessment increases, which 
had mounted during the four previous years, 
Mr. Costigane and Mr. Millar were supplied 
with comprehensive cost analyses by Mr. 
Norman Dean. These have given the desired 
results in showing high-accident-cost firms, 
and, in addition, have laid the foundation for 
a system whereby the causes responsible for 
high accident costs will be eliminated. 


Coal Mine Fatalities in United States during 
February 


Accidents at coal mines in the United States 
in February, 1932, resulted in the death of 
129 men, according to information received 
from state mine inspectors by the U.S. Bureau 
cf Mines. This was 37 more than in the pre- 
ceding month and 16 more than in February, 
1931; thé increases were due to a major dis- 
aster in February. February production was 
32,032,000 tons, an increase of 243,000 tons 
over January and a decrease of 4,767,000 tons 
from the record of February, 1931. The death 
rate per million tons of coal mined in Feb- 
ruary, 1932, was 4°03 against 2-89 in January, 
and 3:07 in February, 1931. One major dis- 
aster—that is, a disaster in which five or more 
lives were lost—occurred during February, 
1932. This was an explosion in a mine at 
Boissevain, Virginia, February 27, in which 38 
men lost their lives. No major disasters 
occurred in February a year ago. Thus far 
in 1932 there have been two major disasters 
causing the death of 44 men, while in the cor- 
responding period of 1931 there were three 
major disasters and 41 deaths. Based ex- 
clusively on these disasters, the death rates 
per million tons were 0:689 and 0-503 re- 
spectively. 


Standard Cuae of Industrial Hygiene 


Having already issued the results of studies 
of special and specific dangers to industria] 
workers the International Labour Office 
(Geneva) has now published under the above 
title (Studies and Reports No. 14, Series F- 
Industrial Hygiene) a short text book dealing 
with the more general problems of industrial 
hygiene. The code is designed to set forth 
the principles on which any system of general 
regulation should be based, and to submit 
rules which might prove suggestive to in- 
dustrial states, and serve as a guide for those 
concerned with maintaining healthful condi- 
tions of work. 


The Code is divided into four main heads, 


as follows:—(1) Working Premises situated at 


ground level or above ground. Standard rules 
are given relating to licensing, height and 
space, roofing and flooring; windows and doors; 
cleanliness and sanitation; refuse; ventila- 
tion; lighting; temperature; drinking water, 
etc.; (2) Working Premises situated below the 
ground level. Additional rules are given for 
premises under such conditions; (3) Work un- 
der Shelters, Pent houses, etc.; (4) Work in- 
voluing special Health Risks: Offensive 
Trades:—The special risks dealt with are 
those resulting from steam or fumes; humidifi- 
cation; smoke, asphyxiating fumes or gases; 
dust; large furnaces; drying-rooms and stoves; 
noise; vibration and shocks; and toxic sub- 
stances. 

The Code is supplemented by explanatory 
notes which enlarge upon the suggested rules. 


Safety Codes for Prevention of Dust Explo- 
sions in U.S.A. 


The United States Department of Labour 
has published in its Safety Code Series a new 
bulletin (No. 562) entitled “Safety Codes for 
the Prevention of Dust Explosions.” The 
codes, which have been approved by the 
American Standards Association are for. the 
following types of establishment respectively: 
Starch factories; flour and feed mills; terminal 
grain elevators; pulverizing systems for sugar 
and cocoa; spice-grinding plants; wood-flour 
manufacturing establishments; installation of 
pulverized-fuel systems, and coal pneumatic 
cleaning plants. The final code is for the use 
of inert gas for fire and explosion prevention. 


Other Industrial Codes—Among the codes 
sponsored by the Bureau of Standards are the 
American logging and sawmill safety code; 
the safety code for elevators, dumbwaiters and 
escalators; and the national safety code for 
the protection of the heads and eyes of in- 
dustrial workers. The Bureau has also par- 
ticipated in the work of committees preparing 
and revising a number of other nationally 
recognized industrial safety codes. Some of 
these which have been completed are the 
code for mechanical refrigeration, textile 
safety code, code for window washing, code 
for floor openings, railings and toeboards, and 
factory lighting code. The following codes are 
among those yet incomplete: code for walk- 
way surfaces, code for conveyors and convey- 
ing machinery, and code for cranes, derricks 
and hoists. 

All of these mechanical safety codes have 
been developed under the procedure of the 
American Standards Association, which is a 
federation of technical societies, trade organiz- 
ations and Federal Government departments. 
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Under its procedure, standards may be 
initiated by any responsible group. Repre- 
sentative technical committees are appointed 
to study and formulate the standards, and in 
this way when it is found that the predom- 
inating opinion of members of the specific 
committee is favourable, the code developed 
becomes either a “recommended practice,” 
an “American tentative standard,’ or an 
“American standard.” 


Compensable Diseases in Great Britain 


An interim report has been published by a 
committee appointed by the British Home 
Secretary to inquire into proposals to extend 
the list of industrial diseases under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act by including (i) 
poisoning by turpentine; and (ii) papilloma 
occurring in workers liable to mule spinner’s 
cancer. The question of amending the descrip- 
tion of the disease at present described as 
“dope poisoning (that is, poisoning by any 
substance uséd as, or in conjunction with, a 


solvent for acetate of cellulose) or its 
sequelae” was also referred to the Commit- 
tee during the course of their sittings. 


In regard to turpentine poisoning the com- 
mittee found that no case had been made 
out. With the reference to papilloma, they 
suggest the addition to the schedule—so far 
as regards workmen employed as minders or 
piecers in connection with cotton spinning by 
self-acting mules, and subject to various safe- 
guards—of a condition to be defined as “a 
localized new growth of the skin, papilloma- 
tous or keratotic, due to mineral oil.” 

On the question of dope poisoning, they 
report they have come to the conclusion that 
it would not be right, on the evidence at 
present available, to add to the schedule 
poisoning by any particular substance used 
as, or in conjunction with, a solvent for 
nitro-cellulose, or poisoning by such solvents 
generally. They also consider that the item 
“dope poisoning” in the schedule has ceased 
to serve any useful purpose, and is in fact a 
source of confusion. 


LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO IN 1930-31 
12th Annual Report of Provincial Department of Labour 


<4 Was twelfth annual report of the Ontario 
Department of Labour reviews industrial 
conditions in the province during the fiscal 
year ending October 31, 1931. Included in 
the duties of the Department is the adminis- 
tration of the following Acts:—The Sanitary 
and Hoisting Engineers Act; The Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act; The Employ- 
ment Agencies Act; The Steam Boiler Act 
and the Apprenticeship Act. The report also 
deals with the activities of the Ontario Gov- 
ernment Offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada. 

Dealing with employment conditions during 
the year, the report notes the greatly reduced 
volume of industrial employment as compared 
with the previous year. It states that in no 
month was the level of the corresponding 
month of 1930 reached: Reports of employers 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics indicated 
that the volume of employment for the year 
(with 1926 as the base year, as 100) is repre- 
sented by the index number of 103-1 as com- 
pared with 117-1 for 1930. Practically all 
divisions of the manufacturing industries con- 
tributed to this general shrinkage, the most 
pronounced reductions being in the iron and 
steel group. Also, drastic curtailment of op- 
erations was reported in logging camps. The 
remaining industrial groups—communication, 


trade, transportation, mining and services—all 
reported decreases in employment. 


Employment Service—A cross section of 
industrial conditions during the year is shown 
in the work of the provincial employment 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada. 
The year 1931 was regarded as the most dif- 
ficult in the history of the Employment Ser- 
vice. The number of applicants—414,735— 
registered at the various offices was higher 
than ever before and the total placements in 
industry —261,243—reached the lowest point 
since 1921. Placements in casual employment, 
however, were very much in excess of any 
other year since the Service was organized in 
1917. This is explained by the fact that many 
of the municipalities assigned to the local 
office of the Employment Service complete 
responsibility for the selection and placement 
cf men on municipal unemployment relief 
projects. Of the total of 261,243 placements, 
188,819 or approximately 72 per cent, were in 
casual employment and 72,424 in regular em- 
ployment. The total number of vacancies 
during the year was 270,961. 

In addition to its regular function, the Em- 
ployment Service was assigned the task of 
recruiting and transferring men for highway 
construction and other relief work. Respect- 
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ing this phase, the report of the general super- 
intendent of the provincial offices observes: 
“Men engaged in highway construction work 
receive thirty cents an hour for an eight-hour 
day and are charged five dollars and sixty 
cents per week for their board and accommo- 
dation. If five times as many jobs had been 
available, it would have been a simple matter 
to fill the camps as the vast numbers of un- 
employed workers of the province are earnest- 
ly seeking work even though it involves 
leaving their homes and enduring the hard- 
ships of the winter in Northern Ontario.” 


A new problem arising out of the unusual 
conditions is dealt with as follows in the super- 
intendent’s report as follows:— 

“One of the most important problems fac- 
ing the Employment Service during the year 
has been the maintenance of the proper re- 
lationship between public employment work 
and social service. The superintendents and 
the staffs of the various offices are brought so 
intimately in contact with men and women 
requiring monetary or other assistance and 
with charitably disposed persons, that it be- 
comes quite a problem to maintain the proper 
perspective as to our function. 

Experience has demonstrated the fact that 
if a public employment office becomes known 
as a relief agency, or as being associated too 
closely with direct relief in any form, it loses 
a measure of its usefulness to the community. 
The placement of men on relief projects is, 
however, an entirely different matter and 
comes within the legitimate scope of our ac- 
tivities. Throughout the year superintendents 
were instructed from time to time to guard 
against engaging in the dispensation of direct 
relief but to co-operate to the fullest possible 
extent in the selection and placement of men 
on relief work. In order to impress this point 
on the staff of the service in Ontario, a state- 
ment made by an employment official was 
forwarded to all offices which concludes 
thus :— 

‘Let us keep firmly in mind during this 
difficult period of unemployment that the 
effectiveness of our employment services 
depends largely on our ability to select ap- 
plicants on the basis of fitness and ability 
rather than of need.’ 


“ Another question which comes prominent- 
ly to the fore in a time when jobs are scarce 
is the proper attitude towards well-meant 
offers of farmers who are prepared to engage 
a man, provided he will work for his board 
and lodging. The policy followed generally 
by the offices was that placements under such 
conditions were not made officially, but far- 
mers making such offers and men willing to 
accept such terms were brought together and 


left to make their own arrangements. Such 
transactions were not entered as placements 
in the records of the offices.” 


Handicap Section—In the Handicap Section 
(where employment opportunities are looked 
after on behalf of disabled ex-service men and 
others crippled by injuries) placements of 
disabled ex-service men in 10 offices through- 
out the province totalled 3,631, of which 2,196 
were casual and 1,485 regular employment. 
Applications numbered 6,202. The report notes 
that in spite of industrial depression place- 
ments of handicapped men showed a reduc- 
tion of less than 300 as compared with 1930. 


Private Employment Agencies—Licensed 
under the Employment Agencies Act are 
fifteen private employment agencies, three of 
which are nurses’ registries. In 1916 when the 
public employment service was organized in 
Ontario, there were 99 private agencies in the 
province. During the year 1930-31, two 
agencies discontinued business. The number 
of placements effected by the continuing 15 
agencies totalled 18,400 of whom 3,033 were 
women. 


Factory Inspection—The forty-fifth annual 
report of the Factory Inspection Branch forms 
an important part of the report of the Depart- 
ment. During the year under review there 
were 21,939 inspections and: re-visits conducted 
by the branch inspectors as compared with 
20,227 in the previous year. The number of 
employees in the industries, mercantile estab- 
lishments and office buildings inspected 
totalled 325,328 while in the preceding year 
there were 319,556 employees in such estab- 
lishments. There were altogether 5,035 orders 
issued relating to the various requirements 
of the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act 
as compared with 6,996 in the previous year. 
Reports of 1,296 violations of Acts, in the 
enforcement of which inspectors have a re- 
sponsibility, were submitted, the majority of 
such violations being due to negligence in con- 
nection with Orders of the Minimum Wage 
Board. In addition there were 120 complaints 
received during the year. Upon investigation 
57 were upheld, 42 not upheld, 17 are pending 
investigation and 4 did not come within the 
jurisdiction of the branch. Of the total num- 
ber of complaints the chief causes were: hours 
ot labour, 37; ventilation, dust, fumes, etc., 
12; lavatories, 11; heat, 10; boilers, 7; and 
fire protection, 6. 


Employment—The accompanying tables 
show the number of employees by sex and 
age in industrial and mercantile establish- 
ments and office buildings, together with 
hours of work, during the fiscal year 1930-31. 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN FACTORIES IN ONTARIO 











Employees 1930 1931 
Malestovern O:.. ac eeine asiciraaae s 226,957 228, 627 
Males a 4sl6ee te... fecettmas. coms os 317 113 
Hoemalesiover 18% 144. son s-sis- 88,401 94,986 
emales 14-18. d-cas ets cones: neaes < 3, 881 1,602 
SDOLAUS. Seatac cere as 319,556 325,328 
Children under 14 dismissed....... 8 1 
Hours or LABourR IN FACTORIES IN ONTARIO 
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Females 
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GSshourspek weeks ea asechis sais oso eleotysenas. 1,345 
GOthourswper weelcar eee secrete wesc sae e cs 4,399 





In addition to the numbers given in the 
table, there were 26,794 employees, male and 
female, working approximately 50 hours per 
week. Applications for overtime permits 
totalled 2,031. 

In his report, the examiner of plans of fac- 
tory buildings who is attached to the Ontario 
Department of Labour states that the esti- 
mated value of buildings for which plans have 
been approved during the year is in excess of 
$19,000,000. From his analysis of the trend 
of building, the examiner concludes that a 
number of firms have taken advantage of the 
lull to modernize and completely re4model 
their plants in readiness to cope with increased 
business, while others are preparing to manu- 
facture for both domestic and foreign markets. 


Accidents and Safety Measures—The report 
of the chief factory inspector emphasizes the 
need for continuing educational work in 
safety organization. He deals with the per- 
sonal factor in the problem as follows:— 

“One might think that an accident would 
be indelibly impressed on the minds of work- 
ers, but it usually happens that unless an im- 
mediate repetition of the accident occurs the 
daily routine of the shop and the changing of 
personnel result in the memory of this par- 
ticular accident growing dim. The repetition 
of an accident under practically parallel cir- 
cumstances should not be possible, but unless 
workers are absolutely sold in the idea of 
safety they will drift into dangerous habits 
and practices usually explained as _ pure 
thoughtlessness.” 


The various health hazards in industry— 
present in the treating of furs, in tetra-ethyl 
lead, in dust, in spray painting, and in the 
handling and use of acids and commercial 
chemicals in industrial processes—are dealt 
with in detail as well as safety measures to 
cope with such dangers. 

During the year the number of industrial 
accidents reported totalled 3,256 of which 35 
were fatal as compared with 4,817 accidents, 
including 50 fatalities in the previous year. 
An analysis of the fatalities indicates that 10 
were due to explosions, 7 were caused by falls, 
while burns and scalds, electricity, and falling 
substances were responsible for three each. 

Inspections were conducted under the regu- 
lations approved August 9, 1931, respecting 
the protection of persons working in tunnels 
and open caissons, and in this respect the 
report states the co-operation of contractors 
and workers has resulted in a decrease in the 
number of cases of sickness and accident. 
Reference was also made to the activities of 
the Industrial Safety Division in testing and 
demonstrating safety features for use in in- 
dustrial plants. 

Boiler Inspection—In compliance with the 
Steam Boiler Act, which requires that all 
steam boilers and other pressure vessels con- 
structed for use in the province must be built 
from designs which have been approved and 
allotted a registration number, the report of 
Boiler Inspection Branch states that during 
the fiscal year, 401 such designs were surveyed, 
registered and re-registered, while 61 were re- 
turned to the manufacturers for revision. 

Of new pressure vessels, 391 first inspections 
were made, 212 second, and 309 third inspec- 
tions. 

Used pressure vessels were given 1,359 first 
and 252 final inspections. Included among 
these used pressure vessels were 693 boilers 
and 52 pressure vessels which were inspected 
upon special request for this service although 
they did not come within the jurisdiction of 
the Steam Boiler Act. Altogether 2,722 cer- 
tificates were issued by the Boiler Inspection 
Branch. Seven investigations were made of 
explosions of boilers and pressure vessels dur- 
ing the year. The total amount of moneys 
transmitted to the treasury was $16,012.20 as 
compared with $20,136.84 in 1930. 


Stationary and Hoisting Engineers—The 
report of the Board of Examiners of Stationary 
and Hoisting Engineers indicates increased 
activity due to the fact that employers are 
employing engineers of higher grade than is 
required by law, while the demand for effi- 
ciency in the operation of power plants has 
resulted in an increase in the number of can- 
didates for examination. It is also noted that 
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when trade is dull engineers try to obtain 
certificates of higher grade in order to pro- 
mote security of employment. 

Altogether 18,200 certificates, or 335 more 
than last year, were issued during the year, of 
which 1,626 were issued upon examination or 
re-examination, 21 were provisional certificates, 
22 duplicate, 16,365 were renewals, and 166 
were plant registration certificates. 

The number of candidates examined during 
the year totalled 2,198 as compared with 2,134 
in 1930. Of this number 895 sat for examina- 
tion in the Toronto office of the board, and 
1,303 at the outside examination centres, at 
which 97 examination sessions were held. 
Divided according to grades, there were 1,140 
for fourth-class certificates, 529 for third-class, 
169 for second, 59 for first, 133 for hoisting, 
and 168 for portable engineers’ certificates. 
The net revenue for the year amounted to 
$25,890.97, an increase of $142.63 as compared 
with 1930. 


Apprenticeship Branch.—Activities under the 
Apprenticeship Branch are summarized by 
Mr. A. W. Crawford, formerly inspector of 
apprenticeship and now Deputy Minister of 
Labour of Ontario, in the following para- 
graphs :— 

“Operations under the Apprenticeship Act 
have progressed favourably during the year 
and the system is becoming fairly well estab- 
lished in the nine designated trades, especially 
in the larger centres of the province. Con- 
siderable opposition to the Act and regula- 
tions has been evidenced among certain 
groups of employers who claim that they are 
not sufficiently consulted when regulations are 
being drafted by the Apprenticeship Com- 
ruittee and that the Committee is not repre- 
sentative of the designated trades. In order 
to remove cause for such criticism, the re- 
placing of the Committee by a small Board 
is being contemplated at present. This Board 
will consult with representatives of each 
trade before any changes are made in the Act 
or regulations in order that it may be able 
to carry out the wishes of the employers and 
employees in each trade to the best advantage 
of all concerned. (Provision for the estab- 
lishment of such a Board is contained in the 
Act as amended at this year’s session of the 
Legislature and which was reviewed in the 
last issue of the Lasour GazeTrr on page 529.) 

“The collection of assessments has gained 
considerable publicity for this Act, both 


favourable and otherwise. Those employers 
who have taken an active interest in the 
development of the apprenticeship system 
consider the assessment scheme as an equitable 
one and essential to the proper training of 
apprentices. Others, situated chiefly in centres 
where no organized effort had formerly been 
made to train apprentices, consider the assess- 
ment scheme an unwarranted burden on the 
employers. During the year, 3,238 assessments 
were issued to the amount of $42,643 and of 
this number 3,034 assessments were paid, 
amounting to $41,262. The fact that 96 per 
cent of the amount levied was paid before the 
end of the fiscal year would indicate the sup- 
port afforded this scheme by the majority of 
the employers in the designated trades. The 
rate of assessment so far has been one-eighth 
cf one per cent of the payroll for the previous 
year. Out of the assessment fund is paid a 
living allowance of $10 per week for each ap- 
prentice while in attendance at day classes, 
as well as return transportation for boys from 
outside centres. : 


“The day classes for first and second year 
apprentices from all parts of the province were 
conducted in the vocational schools at Tor- 
onto, Hamilton, Ottawa, and Windosr. ‘These 
classes were operated eight hours per day for 
five days per week during the first eight weeks 
of the calendar year with a total enrolment 
of 314. . 

“The active contracts registered with the 
branch at the end of the fiscal year numbered 
1,030 as compared with 1,168 the previous 
year. The number of completions during the 
year was 230, an increase of 101 over the pre- 
vious year, and the cancellations totalled 50 
as compared with 71 for 1930. 142 new con- 
tracts were registered during the year, as com- 
pared with 340 the year before. 

“The greatest problem in connection with 
the administration of the Apprenticeship Act 
has been due to abnormal conditions in in- 
dustry which make it impossible for any sys- 
tem, designed to meet the requirements of 
normal conditions, to function satisfactorily. 
Progress, however, has been made and _the 
outlook for the future is encouraging.” 


Industrial Disputes—The strikes and lock- 
cuts during the year are presented in tabular 
statistics. There were 18 industrial disputes 
reported as compared with 21 in 1930. A total 
of 2,827 were involved in these disputes with 
a time loss of 66,268 days. 
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CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Sixty-first Annual Convention, Ottawa, June, 1932 


HE 61st annual convention of the Cana- 

dian Manufacturers’ Association was held 

at Ottawa, commencing June 6, representa- 

tives of industries in all provinces in Canada 
attending. 


The President’s Address 


Mr. William H. Miner, in his opening ad- 
dress as president, dealt particularly with 
existing conditions in Canada and throughout 
the world. A number of causes of the de- 
pression might be named, he said, “but it 
seems apparent that they are fusing into one, 
a partial paralysis of the financial machinery 
of the world. No other explanation seems 
adequate. 

“The suggestion that the cause is scarcity 
of products,” he continued, “is not tenable 
for a moment; there never was such a surplus 
of products of all kinds. Neither can it be 
said that it is due to high prices; most prices 
are at their low points of the present century. 
Nor can it be laid to inefficiency, because 
there never was a time when the factories, the 
farms, the mines, and all other producing 
agencies were as well equipped and as capable 
of turning out products as they are to-day. It 
cannot be held that there is a lack of con- 
sumers, as the population of the world is 
greater and living standards are higher than 
ever before. We are driven back, therefore, to 
the view that the world has temporarily lost 
the art of working the delicate and nicely- 
balanced mechanism of the international fin- 
ancial and credit system, upon the orderly 
operation of which the economic well being 
of the world largely depends.” 


The president referred next to the subject 
of reparations and international debts, main- 
taining that whatever revision should be 
finally decided upon, “it should be adequate, 
permanent, and negotiated on the understand- 
ing that the contracting nations will honour 
their promises to pay. When this is settled, 
we venture to say that money will circulate 
more freely, currencies will become relatively 
stable, unreasonable economic handicaps will 
be modified, and international trade will re- 
sume a more normal flow.” 

In reference to the British Empire Economic 
Conference, which is to open at Ottawa on 
July 21, Mr. Miner cited a resolution that was 
adopted by the Association in 19380, as fol- 
lows: “In all negotiations concerning British 
Empire Trade, the interest of Canadian pro- 
ducers, whether industrial or agricultural, 
should be properly safeguarded, and, when 


this is assured, every practical plan to increase 
trade among British countries should be sup- 
ported, especially in view of the fact that 
many foreign countries have been restricting 
their purchases of Canadian products, by 
means of increased tariffs and import regula- 
tions. That there are great possibilities for 
extension of Empire Trade is beyond doubt. 
The Empire includes a fifth of the world’s 
population and a quarter of the world’s area; 
the wants of so great a multitude, constantly 
growing as the standards of living rise, offer 
opportunities to Canadian producers to in- 
crease their sales. The Empire is a great 
storehouse of natural wealth, much of it being 
only partly developed.” 


“Tariffs are important,” the president con- 
tinued, “and will be thoroughly considered at 
the conference, but we should remember that 
Empire trade can be assisted also by improy- 
ing transportation facilities, by the efforts of 
Government departments, consuls, trade com- 
missioners, and other similar officials, through 
trade exhibitions, marketing plans and adver- 
tising campaigns, by improving cable, tele- 
graph, telephone and wireless communications, 
by expert study of fields of production and 
distribution, by exchange of information in 
regard to the origin, nature, and uses of pro- 
ducts, and in many other ways. The Con- 
ference should be a landmark in the history 
of the evolution of the Empire as all parties 
are approaching it in a constructive and 
friendly attitude, and with the desire and 
determination to extend and improve Empire 
trade without giving undue advantage to, or 
inflicting hardship on, any part of the Em- 
pire.” 

Referring to the increase in public expendi- 
tures in recent years President Miner re- 
marked that “governments are only partly 
responsible for this situation, because even the 
most optimistic and generous governments 
have only given their peoples part of what 
they asked. In Canada, we have gone very 
far in this respect by demanding all sorts of 
social and welfare legislation, commissions, 
public services, railroads, buildings, highways, 
and many other things. As a result immense 
sums in the form of taxes are withdrawn from 
ordinary commercial uses such as the payment 
of wages and the purchase of commodities. 
When we received our tax bills we have 
blamed the Dominion, Provincial and Muni- 
cipal Governments which issued them, where- 
as we should have accepted a large share of 
the blame ourselves. 
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“The problems of employment,” the speaker 
continued, “are testing our methods and 
capacities. A civilized country such as this 
does not wish to have, and in fact will not 
countenance, conditions which deny large 
numbers of its citizens even the elemental 
necessities. The united efforts of religious and 
charitable organizations, governments, tax- 
payers, and individuals during three successive 
bad years have at least held society together, 
and food, shelter, clothes and fuel, together 
with some recreation, have been provided 
generally for all those temporarily in need. 
These co-operative humanitarian efforts, of 
course, will not be approved or assisted by 
those who think that everything is wrong and 
that all effort is futile, unless in conformation 
with their particular political, social or econ- 
omic systems, which they can produce full 
grown at a moment’s notice; but the fact re- 
mains that the results attained in providing 
employment and relieving distress during the 
past three years make a much better showing 
than those achieved by most other countries, 
under widely varying forms and policies of 
government. . . It is certain that, had it 
not been for the measures provided by 
the Dominion Government, in the form of 
increased customs tariffs and proper and 
accurate customs appraisals, and the strict 
enforcement of dumping regulations, the 
number of unemployed in Canada would 
have been much greater during the past 
two winters than it was. Goods from the 
United States, Europe, and Asia, would have 
been poured into this market in a great flood, 
without consideration of production costs. 
Surely the past three years have exploded 
the fallacy that low prices mean prosperity, 
and that reckless selling below cost will restore 
prosperity. When have prices been so low, 
when have bargain and bankrupt sales been 
so numerous, and when has unemployment 
been so great? 

“Until world affairs improve, we must con- 
tinue to deal with conditions of trade and 
employment as we meet them from day to 
day and plan in advance as far as possible; 
but at the first opportunity, Canada needs a 
healthy swing away from governmental 
paternalism towards the old-fashioned virtues 
of self-reliance and the encouragement of the 
individual to find a way out, of his own diffi- 
culties, to pay his own way and to maintain 
himself. Support is needed for all measures 
which will increase the opportunities for em- 
ployment. Nearly all, our material troubles 
in Canada would be solved in a few months 
if the products of agriculture, industry, the 
mines, the fisheries and. forests could be sold 
in good volume, at prices which would yield 


fair returns to labour and invested capital, 
and if, consequently, work could be provided 
for those who have none. The free provision 
of food and lodging, relief grants, and similar 
expedients would disappear, and thousands of 
people who are now galled by the unpleasant 
experience of accepting help would be again 
independent and much happier than they are 
at present. \ 


“In the meantime, what can we do? In 
the first place, Canada should give all the 
support in her power to any international 
effort to restore international finance and 
credit. In the second place, Canada should 
endeavour to attain the highest possible 
degree of success for the British Empire 
Economic Conference, and, in this connection, 
the Association has given and will continue > 
to give the utmost assistance at its command. 
In the third place, all Canadians should con- 
centrate their best thought and effort, in the 
task of improving conditions, providing em- 
ployment and relieving distress within our 
own national borders; and inspired by the 
example of Great Britain and the memory of 
their own past achievements, retain the steadi- 
ness that our people have shown in previous 
periods of stress, grapple with the problems 
of each succeeding day to the best of their 
ability, and anticipate hopefully and courage- 
ously the resumption of our national progress 
and well being.” 


Report of Industrial Relations Committee 


The report of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee, which was adopted by the convention, 
dealt firstly with the 15th and 16th sessions 
of the International Labour Conference 
(Reports of these sessions have already ap- 
peared in the LaBpour GazeTrrE). The remain- 
ing paragraphs in the report of the Committee 
were as follows:— 


Workmen's Compensation—‘ General in- 
vestigations into the working of their respec- 
tive workmen’s compensation acts were held 
in Alberta, Ontario and New Brunswick. The 
question of outstanding importance in all 
three cases was the demand of Labour for 
increased benefits. In Ontario, for example, 
there was a demand for an increase in the 
scale of compensation from 66% to 75 per cent, 
and an increase in the wage base from $2,000 
to $2,500. All told, the increases would have 
involved in Ontario, according to the report 
of the Royal Commissioner, an immediate 
capital expenditure of from $6,000,000 to 
$7,000,000 and an increased annual cost of 
approximately $1,500,000. The increased cost 
in Alberta would have been in proportion. 
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“Your committee arranged for the prepara- 
tion and presentation of the employers’ case 
in Ontario, and collaborated with the Prairie 
Division and the Alberta Branch in safe- 
guarding the employers’ interests in Alberta. 

“The result, your Committee has pleasure 
in reporting, was that in both provinces the 
demand for increased benefits was rejected. 
The Ontario. Royal Commissioner included 
in his report a strong statement to the effect 
that the cost of social legislation had already 
reached very large proportions, and a declara- 
tion that it was time to call a halt. 


“The result in Alberta was equally satis- 
factory, the committee of inquiry recommend- 
ing unanimously against any increases in the 
benefits and also against any change in the 
present (three day absolute) waiting period, 
or the present contribution by the workmen 
of the cost of medical aid, which latter two 
provisions were vigorously attacked by labour. 


“As regards the New Brunswick inquiry, 
the result appears likely to be not only that 
there will be no increases in benefits, but that 
the administration will be put on a more 
satisfactory basis. 

“The Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act 
has just been declared ultra vires by the Que- 
bee Courts on the ground that the Legislature 


has no right to supersede the ordinary civil. 


judges by appointing a Compensation Com- 
mission. This decision will undoubtedly be 
appealed to a higher court. (A summary of 
this judgment is given in this issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE). 


Old Age Pensions.—“ It will be recalled that 
when old age pensions legislation was first 
introduced in Canada, in 1926, the Association 
took the view that the sound type of old age 
pensions legislation was the contributory ‘all 
in’ system, rather than the non-contributory 
deserving-poor system. In spite of represen- 
tations along these lines, made at that time 
by the Association, it was the non-contribu- 
tory deserving poor type of legislation which 
was passed. The experience of the last six 
years has, in the opinion of your Committee, 
confirmed the view which was taken from 
the outset by the Association, viz., that the 
wise course is not to single out the deserving 
poor but to make both poor and non-poor 
eligible for pension—on one condition, viz., 
that they contribute. The only new develop- 
ment during the past year has been the as- 
sumption by the Dominion of 75 per cent of 
the cost instead of 50 per cent as formerly. 
Your Committee has brought the views of the 
Association to the attention of the Dominion 
Government. 

47800—4 


Unemployment —“ Your Committee has en- 
deavoured during the past year to co-operate 
in every way possible with the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments and with the muni- 
cipalities in the carrying out of the program 
of providing work and, failing work, relief for 
those out of employment. Among _ other 
things, it endeavoured to arrange for industry 
to be represented on the provincial commit- 
tees set up to administer the ‘ Unemployment 
and Farm Relief Act,’ and joined with the 
Canadian Construction Association in urging 
that in addition to works which would give 
employment to unskilled men, part of the 
money voted should be spent on works which 
would give employment to skilled and semi- 
skilled men of whom there have been large 
numbers unemployed. So far as the member- 
ship of the Association at large is concerned, 
there is abundant evidence that everything 
possible has been done to keep a maximum 
of men in at least part time work. 

“A proposal made early this year that 
there should be held a national conference 
on employment and unemployment was not 
approved by your Committee. In view of the 
fact that the Government program had al- 
ready been determined, and that in the carry- 
ing out of that program the active co-opera- 
tion had already been secured of provincial 
and municipal authorities from one end of 
the country to the other, it did not appear 
that any greater degree of co-operation could 
be secured or any good purpose served by 
holding a national conference, 

“As regards unemployment insurance, the 
agitation for its adoption in Canada has 
somewhat subsided, no doubt because of the 
unhappy experience in Great Britain and other 
countries and the obvious impossibility of 
meeting the cost of such an expensive scheme, 
in the present state of the national finances. 
In the meantime the Government, having 
come to the end of its program of public 
works economically justifiable, has extended 
the system of direct relief, which has the 
advantage of being the least expensive method 
of meeting the situation.” 


Resolution on Unemployment 


“Whereas, the great producing departments 
of Canada, agriculture, mining, fishing, lum- 
bering and manufacturing, are still providing | 
employment for the great majority of Cana- 
dians; and whereas this is being accomplished 
in spite of a prolonged and severe financial and 
business depression, due to world conditions 
over which Canada has little influence, and 
whereas, notwithstanding these efforts, supple- 
mented as they have been and are by the 
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plans and expenditures of the Dominion, pro- 
vincial and municipal governments, there are 
many thousands who, though willing, cannot 
find work: Therefore, be it resolved that the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association reaffirms 
in the most positive manner its support of all 
practical and economically justifiable measures 
to provide employment; asks its members 
throughout Canada to maintain their co- 
operation and their efforts of the past two 
years in their own plants and elsewhere, to 
the limit of their abilities and resources, by 
distributing available work among as many 
employees as possible; favours aided land- 
settlement for those who wish to farm and 
are likely to succeed; and supports, for those 
who cannot get work, direct but carefully 
controlled and administered direct relief.” 


Resolution on Taxation 


“Whereas Dominion, provincial and muni- 
cipal governments have been steadily increas- 
ing their expenditures since the war until their 
respective debts have reached serious propor- 
tions, and whereas the resulting taxes divert 
to the cost of Government immense sums 
which, if available for the payment of wages and 
productive investment, would provide much 
additional employment, and whereas a consid- 
erable percentage of such taxes are for ex- 
penditures, which the public has demanded, 
and whereas the Dominion and most of the 
provincial and municipal governments, during 
recent sessions, have been trying to reduce 
their expenditures, and to balance their bud- 
gets: Therefore be it resolved that the Cana- 


dian Manufacturers’ Association records its 
appreciation of these efforts; and, at the same 
time respectfully urges all governments, and 
their various boards and commissions includ- 
ing municipalities, to restrict still further their 
expenditures as far as possible, consistent with 
maintaining necessary efficiency; recommends 
that the Dominion, provinces and municipali- 
ties should come together in order to reach 
an understanding in regard to fields of taxa- 
tion, in order to prevent duplication of taxa- 
tion; and, further, that the Association co- 
operates by asking its members and their em- 
ployees as well as the public throughout 
Canada to refrain from asking for public ex- 
penditures except those immediately neces- 
sary, and also to advise and assist their pro- 
vincial and municipal governments to curtail 
their expenses, and, consequently, to lessen 
the present excessive burden on those who pay 
rents and taxes and thus release large sums 
now absorbed by taxes, for use in agriculture, 
lumbering, mining, fishing, manufacturing and 
other forms of production.” 


Officers Elected 


Honorary officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows:— 

President: Mr. W. C. Coulter, Toronto. 

First Vice-President: Mr. George Hender- 


‘son, Montreal. 


Second Vice-President: 
Toronto. 

Treasurer: Mr. T. F. Monypenny, Toronto. 

The chairman of the Industrial Relations 
Committee is Mr. A. R. Goldie, Galt, Ontario. 


Mr. L. L. Anthes, 


Central Electric Station Industry in Canada 


Under the authority of the Statistics Act, 
1918, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics takes 
annually a census of the central electric in- 
dustry, as part of the Industrial Census of 
Canada. The report of this census for the 
year 1930 has recently been published. Central 
electric stations are defined as companies, 
municipalities or individuals selling or dis- 
tributing electric energy, whether generated 
by themselves or purchased for resale. The 
stations are divided into two classes, accord- 
ing to ownership, viz., (a) commercial, those 
operated by companies or individuals, and (b) 
municipal, those operated by municipal, pro- 
vincial or federal governments. The stations 
are also divided according to operation into 
(a) generating, those stations generating power 


which they sell; many of them also purchase 
power to supplement their own output, and 
(b) non-generating, those stations which pur- 
chase all the power they sell. 

The report showed that the total number 
of employees in this industry during 1930 was 
17,857, of which 7,362 were in Ontario; 4,444 
in Quebec; 1,765 in British Columbia; 1,529 
in Manitoba; 775 in Alberta; 760 in Nova 
Scotia; 754 in Saskatchewan; 420 in New 
Brunswick, and 48 in Prince Edward Island. 
It was one of the few industries to indicate 
an increase in employment during 1930, the 
number employed being 1,693, more than in 
1929. Salaries and wages in 1930 amounted 
to $27,287,443, which was an increase of $2,455,- 
622 over the 1929 payroll. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


League of Nations Council Considers 
Unemployment Situation 


The Council of the League of Nations 
gave consideration on May 21 to a resolution 
on the subject of unemployment which had 
been adopted by the International Labour 
Conference during the preceding month, in 
which it was pointed out that at least twenty- 
five million workers are now unemployed and 
the necessity was stressed of endeavouring to 
restore general prosperity by appropriate de- 
cisions. The resolution of the International 
Labour Conference went on to suggest: (1) 
The planning, financing and putting into 
execution without delay of big international 
and national public works; (2) The participa- 
tion of the League of Nations and the Inter- 
national Labour Organization in the Lausanne 
Conference on debts and reparations; (3) 
Joint action by States to settle the general 
problems of currency and credit and lay the 
foundations for a stable international mone- 
tary system; and (4) The calling of a world 
economic conference of governments, with the 
collaboration of representatives of employers 
and workers, for the conclusion of “such in- 
ternational conventions as will ensure the 
resumption of economic activity on the basis 
of broad concerted plans.” 

In the course of the discussion on this sub- 
ject before the League of Nations Council, 
Mr. H. B. Butler, Deputy Director of the In- 
ternational Labour Office, laid stress on the 
authoritative character of the resolution. The 
Spanish Government representative described 
it as “both a symptom and a warning,” while 
Mr. Paul Boncour, the representative of 
France, commended it as an authentic expres- 
sion of the will of the world of industry. 

At the close of the discussion, the following 
resolution was adopted :— 

The Council, having considered the resolu- 
tion adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference at its sixteenth session with reference 
to the economic and financial crisis: 

1. Refers the resolutions of that Conference 
to the Assembly; 

2. Requests the Committee of Enquiry on 
Public Works and National Technical Equip- 
ment to accelerate its proceedings; 

3. Declares that the various League organi- 
zations will be at the disposal of the Lausanne 
Conference, should the latter express a desire 
for their assistance; and 

4. Decides to lay before the Assembly the 
question of the summoning of a World Confer- 
ence to consider the problems of production 
and international trade with a view to the con- 
clusion of international conventions designed to 
bring about a resumption of economic activity, 
and to request the Secretariat to make the 
necessary preliminary investigations. 

47800-—43 


By this decision of the Council, the prac- 
tical and far-reaching action for which the 
International Labour Conference called has 
been brought a step nearer, and in the mean- 
time the effort to apply immediate, if only 
palliative, measures in the form of public 
works is to be expedited. 


Canadian Representatives on Commissions 
~ of Enquiry 

Under Article 412 of the Treaty of Versailles 
and the corresponding article of the other 
treaties of peace, provision was made for set- 
ting up a panel, ‘composed of three persons 
from each of the Member States of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, from which 
Commissions of Enquiry might be drawn to 
deal with any complaints that might arise 
as to the ineffective observance of Interna- 
tional Labour Conventions by individual 
countries which had ratified the same. This 
international panel was originally constituted 
in 1920, but in the interval since the majority 
of the appointments were made a number of 
vacancies have occurred through death and 
it was deemed advisable by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office to 
make any changes which might be desirable 
in the personnel of the panel so as to accord 
with the wishes of the Member States. 

It is required by Article 412 of the Treaty 
of Versailles that the three persons nominated 
by each of the Member States of the Interna- 
tion Labour Organization for appointment to 
this panel shall be persons “of industrial 
experience, of’ whom one shall be representa- 
tive of employers, one representative of 
workers, and one a person of independent 
standing.” An Order in Council has been 
adopted, designating the following persons for 
appointment to the above-mentioned panel on 
behalf of Canada:— 


Representative of employers—Mr. W. C. 
Coulter, President of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Toronto, Ontario; 

Representative of workers—Mr. James 
Simpson, Vice-President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, Toronto, Ontario; 

Person of independent standing—The Right 
Honourable Mr. Justice Duff, of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

These appointments have since been 
approved by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office. 
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I.L.O. Year Book 


The International Labour Office has now 
nearly ready its yearly international survey 
of social policy and progress. This publica- 
tion, which appeared for the first time last 
year under the title of the Annual Review, 
is an offshoot of the Report presented an- 
nually to the International Labour Confer- 
ence by: the Director of the Office. For its 
second year of issue, this work appears under 
a new and more distinctive title—the J.L.0O. 
Year-Book. It is designed to provide for 
Governments, employers, workers, educa- 
tionalists, and all others interested in industrial 
and labour questions, a compendium of the 
principal events and developments during 
1931 in the realm of economic and social 
affairs. It presents, in a condensed and 
ordered fashion, all the main facts relating to 
the activity of the International Labour 
Organization and to the wide range of prob- 
lems with which the Organization is con- 
cerned, summarizing the national and inter- 
national legislation of the year and bringing 
out the ‘trend of social policy, problem by 
problem and country by country. 


Funeral of Albert Thomas 


Reference was made in the last issue (pages 
477-8) to the death of Albert Thomas, Direc- 
tor of the International Labour Office, Geneva, 


which occurred suddenly in Paris on May 8. 


The funeral took place in his native village 
of Champigny-sur-Marne, France, on May 11 
in the presence of many thousands of people. 
Forty governments were officially represented. 
Large delegations from the Council and the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations were 
there together with members of the Govern- 
ing Body and of officials of the International 
Labour Office. Many eminent representatives 
of political, scientific and industrial circles were 
also present with numerous trade unionists, 
socialists, co-operators, and the whole popula- 
tion of the village of Champigny. Speeches 
were delivered by Mr. Ernest Mahaim on 
behalf of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office; Mr. Pierre Laval, on 
behalf of the French Government; Mr. 
Oersted, on behalf of the Employers’ group 
of the Governing Body and of the Inter- 
national Organization of Industrial Employers; 
Mr. Léon Jouhaux (France) on behalf of the 
Workers’ group of the Governing Body, the 
International Federation of Trade Unions and 
of the French General Confederation of 
Labour; Mr. H. B. Butler, Deputy Director 
of the International Labour Office, on behalf 
of the staff; Mr. Tait, on behalf of the Staff 
Union of the International Labour Office; Mr. 
Matos, on behalf of the Council of the League 
of Nations; Mr. Renaudel, on behalf of the 
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Labour and Socialist International and its 
French section; Mr. Victor Schiff, on behalf 
of the German Social Democratic Party; Mr. 
Poisson, on behalf of the International 
Co-operative Societies; and Mr. Courci, the 
Mayor, on behalf of the town of Champigny. 

A memorial ceremony was held simultane- 
ously at the International Labour Office in 
Geneva and at Christ Church, Westminster, 
London. The memorial service in London 
was attended by the Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Betterton, British Minister of Labour (who 
read the lesson), the French Ambassador, 
Lord and Lady Parmoor. Sir Francis Floud 
(representing the Prime Minister) and a 
large representative gathering. 

The International Labour Office will issue 
shortly a special publication containing an 
account of the life of Albert Thomas and the 
tributes paid to his memory. 


Publications of the Office 


“ Studies on Industrial Relations: II” 


Under the above title the International 
Labour Office has published the second 
volume of a series of monographs dealing with 
industrial relations in particular undertakings, 
the primary object of which is to ascertain 
the actual development of the relations be- 
tween employers and workers, both in the 
works and in collective negotiation between 
representative organizations. 

The undertakings described in this volume 
are the Zeiss Works (Jena, Germany), en- 
gaged in the manufacture of precision mech- 
anism, the F.I.A.T. Establishments (Turin, 
Italy), manufacturing motor cars, the Philips 
Works (Eindhoven, Netherlands), manufac- 
turing electric bulbs and wireless appliances, 
and the Sandvik Steel Works (Sandviken, 
Sweden). These undertakings are generally 
recognized as _ successful representatives of 
their industries and countries, and some are 
of world-wide importance. 





Coal production in Canada during the 
first quarter of 1932 increased 9 per cent to 
a total of 3,463,843 tons, as compared with 
3,191,956 tons produced in the corresponding 
period of 1931, but declined 16-2 per cent from 
the five-year average for the quarter of 
4,132,091 tons. Bituminous coal output 
amounted to 2,116,662 tons, sub-bituminous 
coal 154,589 tons and lignite coal, 1,192,592 
tons. Compared with the first three months 
of 1931, Saskatchewan’s output of 307,112 tons 
showed an increase of 55-5 per cent, Alberta’s 
production advanced 26-4 per cent to 1,510,692 
tons, British Columbia’s output rose 4:1 per 
cent to 485,220 tons and New Brunswick’s pro- 
duction of 58,955 tons was 1:0 per cent higher; 
on the other hand, Nova Scotia’s total de- 
clined 13:6 per cent. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND FARM RELIEF ACT, 1931 


HE accompanying table gives particulars 
of the work carried on up to April 30, 1982, 
under the provisions of the Unemployment 
and Farm Relief Act, 1931. (The report of 
the Dominion Director of Unemployment Re- 
hef, dated March 1, 1932, which was presented 


to Parliament by the Minister of Labour on 
March 9, was reproduced in the Lasour 
GazeTTe, March, 1932, page 313). The figures 
in the table relate only to works carried on 
under the 19381 Act. and do not refer to works 


under the Act of 1930. 


EMPLOYMENT AFFORDED IN CANADA UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT AND FARM RELIEF ACT, 1931, 
TO END OF APRIL, 1932 
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1Ontario figures are subject to revision. 


With regard to the Relief Act, 1932, which 
was passed by the Dominion Parliament at 
the session recently concluded, agreements are 


now being negotiated between the Dominion 
and Provincial governments with a view to 
the giving effect to its provisions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LEGISLATURE 
ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


a SELECT committee appointed last Febru- 
ary by the Legislature of British Colum- 

bia presented their report on April 11. The 
committee was composed of Messrs. H. D. 
Twigg (chairman), J. Loutet, J. W. Berry, 
Lieut.-Col. F. Lister, T. H. Kirk, Dr. R. W. 
Alward, J. H, Beatty, T. D. Pattullo, A. M. 
Manson, Dr. W. H. Sutherland, G. 8. Pearson, 
and W. R. Rutledge. The report of the com- 
mittee has been published in pamphlet form. 
The committee was instructed “to inquire 
into all matters, questions, and things apper- 
taining to the said situation, together with the 
administration thereof and connected there- 


with within British Columbia, and particularly 
with reference to the receipt and disbursement 
of all moneys received from the Dominion 
Government, showing how disbursed, that is 
to say, showing such disbursement as made 
directly by the province, or, if in municipal 
areas, by the municipal authorities on re- 
celpt of the moneys from the _ province, 
with all books, documents and _ corre- 
spondence relating thereto, with respect 
to unemployment relief, direct and in- 
direct.” The committee was also “to in- 
quire into and examine all the phases of the 
administration of unemployment relief, direct 
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and indirect, including the construction, 
equipment, cost, and management of unem- 
ployment camps, with data as to rates of pay, 
number of persons afforded relief, direct and 
indirect, with power to summon witnesses and 
take their evidence under oath, to require the 
production of papers, documents, vouchers, 
correspondence, and books relating in any way 
to the subject-matter of the inquiry.” 

The report of the committee is in two parts, 
the first dealing with measures already taken 
with regard to unemployment, and the second 
dealing with suggestions as to a future solu- 
tion of the difficulties arising from unemploy- 
ment in the province. 


Unemployment Relief to Date 


This part discusses relief work under three 
heads: provincial and municipal undertakings, 
and direct relief. The report describes the 
various activities that resulted from the Un- 
employment Relief Act, 1930, and the Unem- 
ployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, enacted 
by the Dominion Parliament, and under the 
subsequent agreements between the provincial 
and Dominion Governments. (Details of this 
work were given in the Lasour GaAzerrs, 
March, 1932, and in previous issues.) 


Provincial Undertakings—The committee 
notes that the Dominion agreed to pay to the 
province 50 per cent of the cost of approved 
provincial works for the relief of unemploy- 
ment, the province assuming responsibility 
for the remaining 50 per cent of the cost of 
such works. In order to provide a basis for 
the selection of men entitled to employment 
on relief works, the province inaugurated a 
system of registration, and the Employment 
Service of Canada was utilized to this end. 
This Service maintained offices and suboffices 
throughout the province and is stated to have 
proved of great value. Owing to the rush to 
register, the machinery and facilities of the 
Employment Service offices were added to by 
utilizing the Municipal Relief offices, Goy- 
ernment agents, Provincial Police, and the 
District Engineers, to assist in registration. 
The Committee of the Executive Council on 
Unemployment Relief created sub-committees 
throughout the various electoral districts in 
the province, selected from leading citizens 
willing to give voluntary service. These 
were appointed irrespective of their political 
affiliations and rendered inestimable service 
in seeing that the employment and relief were 
given to those entitled and in preventing 
abuses of the provisions of the Relief Act. 

It was agreed by the Dominion and the 
province that the single men and transients 
should be moved from the urban centres to 
camps. Two hundred and thirty-seven camps 


were established, adjacent to the provineial 
works approved by the Dominion, with a total 
capacity of 18,340 men; 8,137,373 feet board 
measure of lumber was used in the construc- 
tion of these camps. The average cost of food 
during the month of October, when work was 
at its height, was 60-5 cents per day per man 
for 140 camps and 456,702 meals. The aver- 
age cost of camp overhead per man per day 
was 26°6 cents, or a total of 87-1 cents. The 
sum of 85 cents per day was deducted from 
the men for board. To-day the camps are 
Operated on a direct relief basis, and food 
costs 29°5 cents and camp overhead 11:5 
cents. 

Owing to financial conditions in the fall of 
1931 the province became dependent upon the 
Dominion to finance both the Dominion and 
provincial share of provincial works, and it 
was found necessary by the Dominion to re- 
duce the provincial program by approximately 
50 per cent and the sum of $3,250,000 was 
fixed on or about October 31, 1931, and the 
Dominion approved the schedule of works 
submitted by the province as aforesaid for 
that amount. The report analyses the ex- 
penditures and the financing of these works. 


Municipal Undertakings 


It is further noted in the report that the 
Dominion agreed to finance the entire cost of 
municipal works, except to the extent that 
any municipality might elect to do its own 
financing for its share of the approved works. 
For this purpose the province borrowed from 
the Dominion the following sums:— 

(a) The sum of $500,000 on the first day of 
December, 1931, under the provisions of P.C. 
2993. The said Order in Council expressly 
provided that the said sum was for the pur- 
pose of defraying the share of the cost pay- 
able by the province and the share of the 
cost payable by the municipalities of muni- 
cipal works. 

(6b) The sum of $500,000 on the 22nd day 
of February, 1982, under the provisions of 
P.C. 399. The said Order in Council expressly 
provided that the said sum was for the pur- 
pose of defraying the share of the cost pay- 
alble by the province and the share of the 
cost payable by the municipalities of muni- 
cipal works. 


Direct Relief —The committee defines direct 
relief as the supply of the necessaries of life— 
namely, food, shelter, and clothing, with, in 
special cases, fuel, medical treatment, etc— 
to persons actually in need of the same, who 
are employable but unemployed. A person 
who is unemployable by reason of physical or 
other disability is not given direct relief, but 
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is given assistance, if necessary, by the Do- 
minion or province, as the case may be, quite 
distinctly from direct relief. In unorganized 
territory the Provincial. and Dominion Gov- 
ernments accept joint responsibility for cases 
requiring direct relief. In municipalities the 
Provincial and Dominion Governments are 
jointly responsible for destitute transients and 
destitute residents of the municipality with- 
out dependants. (A transient is one who en- 
tered the municipality subsequent to May 1, 
1931.) In the case of men with dependants 
’ who were residents in the city or municipality 
prior to May 1, 1931, the cost of direct relief 
is borne jointly by the Dominion, province, 
and municipality. On account of special con- 
ditions in Vancouver, a transient is regarded 
as a registered destitute man who has resided 
in the city for less than twelve months prior 
to August 1, 1931. 

Vouchers passed through the books of the 
Comptroller-General to March 20, 1932, for 
Provincial Direct Relief amounted to the 
sum of $466,980.99, and for Municipal Direct 
Relief (less the Municipal share) the sum of 
$478,450.84. The Dominion’s share thereof 
amounted to the sum of $472,715.13. 

The expenditures on provincial works and 
direct relief up to March 31, 1932, are sum- 
marized in the report as follows:— 


PPOVINCIAL WOKS: Caste rrr s bile’ » $2,986,081 68 


Provincial Direct Relief.......... 466,980 99 
Municipal Direct Relief (less 
Municipal share), ih..-<. e+: 478,450 84 


$3,931,513 51 


Of this total, the Dominion’s share, payable 
to the Province, is $1,965,755.97, and the Pro- 
vincial share to be loaned by the Dominion 
to the Province is $1,965,757.54. 

The committee investigated various allega- 
tions that had been made from time to time 
in the House of Commions and elsewhere alleg- 
ing irregularities and extravagances in the ad- 
ministration of relief. After dealing with these 
in detail the report states as follows:— 

“Your committee regrets that men in re- 
sponsible positions should prefer charges of 
the above character without foundation in 
fact, thereby holding their Province up to 
ridicule in the eyes of their fellow-Canadians, 
and trusts that public opinion will demand 
that the fair name of this Province be pro- 
tected in future by those responsible.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The committee invited suggestions from the 
following officials, the Mayors of Vancouver 
and Victoria; The president of the Vancouver 
Board of Trade; the president of the Cana- 


dian Manufacturers Association, B.C. Division; 
the president of the Union of Municipalities of 
British Columbia; the president of the Cana- 
dian Legion of British Columbia; the president 
of the Victoria Chamber of Commerce; Mr. 
George Kidd, Vancouver, B.C.; and the presi- 
dent of the Trades and Labour Council for 
British Columbia. They also received a dele- 
gation of militia officers. The representations 
of these witnesses are partly reflected in the 
following recommendations with which the re- 
port concludes:— 


(1) Hffects of Direct Relief—That direct re- 
lief, being wasteful and demoralizing in its 
effects, should, as far as possible, be discon- 
tinued in favour of work for which some re- 
muneration should be given. 


(2) Municipalities —Without overlooking the 
responsibility of municipalities to care for their 
destitute cases, your committee feels that the 
magnitude of the present demands upon their 
taxable resources requires investigation, with 
a view to deciding whether such responsibilities 
under existing unemployment conditions should 
not be lessened. 


(3) Transients—Your committee finds that 
many thousands of men have migrated to British 
Columbia from other Provinces. The Province 
has been saddled with 50 per cent of the direct 
expense in caring for these men under unemploy- 
ment relief, the Dominion assuming the other 
one-half, and private citizens and municipali- 
ties have been saddled with 100 per cent of the 
care of men who have not registered or been 
eligible for relief. In addition, great expense 
has been entailed in creating organizations with- 
in the Province to handle these transients. Your 
committee is of opinion that the responsibility 
for the care of these men rests with the Pro- 
vinces of origin and the Dominion, and that steps 
should be taken to restrict the flow of such men 
over the Provincial boundary during seasons of 
unemployment, unless arrangements can be made 
with the Dominion and the other Provinces to 
assume the entire cost of their maintenance. 
Your Committee is of opinion that, had this 
Province been faced only with the problem of 
its own unemployed people, the drain on its 
treasury, though heavy, could have been met, but 
when added to this is an army estimated at be- 
tween 11,000 and 12,000 persons, the strain 
put upon the resources of the Province and its 
municipalities is almost more than they can 
bear, and some special allowances should be 
made to relieve a situation due more to British 
Columbia’s geographical position and climatic 
advantages than to any other apparent cause. 


(4) Women—That the question of unem- 
ployed women with dependants should receive 
more attention. 


(5) Board to handle Unemployed Problems.— 
That, owing to the nation-wide character of the 
unemployment problem, it is a national question 
which should be placed in charge of some per- 
manent Board for direction, management, and 
control; the Board to have the fullest powers 
to create co-ordination between the Dominion 
and the Provinces, and through the latter with 
the municipalities. 
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(6) Land Settlement—That land settlement 
for those who are land-minded and suited to 
such a life should be encouraged by making the 
acquisition of land as reasonable as possible. 


(7) Young Men—That young men from 18 to 
25, and selected cases over that age, be placed 
in camps in agricultural areas and taught: (a) 
To work; (b) to farm; (c) citizenship. Your 
committee recommends that the Department of 
Agriculture, the experimental farms, and the 
University of British Columbia, supply instruc- 
tors, and, as the records of these men indicate 
that they are suited to agricultural pursuits, that 
tracts of reasonable size be found for them and 
they be settled thereon, with a minimum of ex- 
pense and liability to the Province and to the 
men themselves. 


(8) Colonization —That negotiations be opened 
with the Dominion Government with a view 
to a start on the Peace River outlet and thus 
give employment to many men. That investiga- 
tion should be made to the end that suitable 
men engaged upon such work would be assisted 
to a reasonable extent in taking up land in the 
Peace River District. 


(9) Active Militia—That the amount pay- 
able for relief to regularly enrolled members 
of the non-permanent active militia who are un- 
employed be administered, if so desired, through 
their respective units; your committee being 
of opinion that there is grave danger of a com- 
plete break-up of these units if the enlisted men 
are housed in camps and unable to continue 
connection with their regiments. From the 
evidence adduced, your committee is satisfied 
that suitable work can be found for them regi- 
mentally. 


(10) Revenue-producing Works—That money 
and labour expended upon non-revenue-produc- 
ing works is at the present time economically 
unsound, and that an effort should be made to 
set men to work in trades to which they are 
trained and accustomed by enlisting the advice 
and assistance of the heads of industries, and, 
if necessary, by advancing moneys on loan to 


basic, established industries normally employ- 
ing a large number of men, to enable these 
industries to reach export markets. 


(11) Imperial Conference—That  arrange- 
ments should be made for representatives of 
the basic industries of British Columbia to 
attend the Imperial Economic Conference at 
Ottawa as observers to advise the Government 
regarding the possibilities of capturing a_por- 
tion of Empire markets. Your committee is of 
opinion that even moderate success in this 
respect would give employment to many thou- 
sands of men. 


(12) Trade—That the Government continue 
to use every means to encourage efforts on the 
part of business men of British Columbia to 
resuscitate and enlarge the development of our 
provincial and interprovincial trade, and, 
further, to lend every possible assistance to 
recover that percentage of export trade on 
which this province so materially depends, by 


- the extension of markets for its products. 


(13) Research Board—Probably no province 
in Canada has resources more diversified than 
British Columbia. The timber, mineral, agri- 
cultural, and fishing industries are of inestim- 
able importance. A high percentage of farm 
products, much of which can be _ produced 
economically in this province, is imported from 
other provinces and from foreign countries. 
The markets for fish are much contracted and 
the price unsatisfactory. Our timber and min- 
ing industries are likewise suffering severely 
from the existing depression. 

With a view to an increase of employment 
in these industries, and, if deemed advisable 
by the Dominion Research Board, to assist 
that body in its objects, your Committee sug- 
gests that a Provincial Advisory Committee 
be created, consisting of those versed in finance, 
transportation, industry, and scientific research 
in the province, who will give their services 
voluntarily and who will collect data and in- 
formation generally on the utilization of the 
resources of the province, and who will, from 
time to time, advise the Government and busi- 
ness community regarding their findings. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND THE HOME 


Portion of an Address delivered by Mr. Gerard Tremblay, Deputy Minister of Labour of 
Quebec, at a recent conference held at Montreal under the auspices of the Canadian 


Council on Child and Family. Welfare. 


OCIOLOGISTS distinguish two main kinds 

of unemployment, from their causes: 
cyclical or crisis unemployment and techno- 
logical unemployment. . If we set aside tem- 
porary disorders that is, those caused by 
seasonal influences, by deficient employment 
organizations or by exportation difficulties, 
unemployment may be attributed essentially 
to two classes of factors:—the workers may 
be driven away from the manufacture either 
by technical improvements or by reduced out- 
put. The former is technological unemploy- 
ment, the latter is cyclical unemployment 
properly so-called. However, the event is 
seldom exclusively of one character or of the 


other; most of the time, the substitution of 
mechanical force for human activity together 
with a reduced production simultaneously act 
on the employment market and the resulting 
unemployment is due both to cyclical and 
technological unemployment. 

It is important not to forget these two es- 
sential causes of unemployment if we want to 
rightly estimate the strength of the proposed 
remedies or palliatives. 

The scope of our subject requires us to 
deal with unemployment insurance. It is 
expedient to note, before definitely broaching 
the main subject of discussion, whether the 
proposed remedies for unemployment are 
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curative or merely palliative. To illustrate 
this, curative or permanent remedies may be, 
for instance, an international policy of re- 
duced working hours, subject on one hand to 
increasing production of manual and mechani- 
cal labour and, on the other, to increasing 
consumption; or again, a gradual return of 
farmers to the land and the stopping of rural 
migration towards cities. 

With regard to palliatives, some tend to 
decrease the extent of unemployment, es- 
pecially periodical, as the undertaking of im- 
portant public works, even if not urgent; 
others only make up for the workmen’s lack 
of earning power, by supplying their necds in 
money or in kind. If these payments are 
free, we are putting into effect state assistance, 
unemployment asistsance so-called, direct re- 
hef or dole supplemented by private charity; 
finally, if such payments are derived from 
contributions effected by the receiving 
beneficiary, we have unemployment insurance. 


Insurance is a contract, by which the in- 
sured, on paying a determined premium, is 
entitled to compensation for his loss, in case 
of misfortune. According as the misfortune 
is death, sickness, fire, unemployment, we 
have: life insurance, sickness insurance, fire 
insurance, unemployment insurance. Thanks 
to the improvements made in statistical cal- 
culations, the risk of unemployment may be 
established fairly accurately for every branch 
of industry and for the whole economic life 
of a given nation. The unforeseen extent of 
the present economic crisis has modified the 
elements of the risk of unemployment but 
does not invalidate the possibility of apprais- 
ing the risk scientifically. Owing to the dura- 
tion and the violence of this crisis, the gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and Germany were 
compelled to supplement the national fund 
of unemployment insurance to the extent of 
about 20 per cent of the latter’s normal re- 
sources. If we admit that international pro- 
duction has decreased about 30 per cent since 
1929, we find that the difference between the 
resources and the insurance payments is not 
extraordinary. Consequently unemployment 
insurance is possible, even in a period of 
crisis and it is strictly correct when economic 
conditions are normal, since it is based on the 
scientific estimates of actuaries. 

We shall consider unemployment insurance 
under its four classical aspects and we shall 
try to draw, from this study, a few conclusions 
that could be useful, in case a similar system 
of social insurance be established in Canada. 
With clear information: (1) As to the extent 
to which application may be made of un- 
employment insurance; (2) as to the benefits 
or privileges accorded to the insured; (3) as 
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to the financial resources of the system; (4) 
lastly, as to the possible means of manage- 
ment or administration, we shall know the 
main features of the problem and have every 
opportunity to solve it in our own country. 


(1) Scope of Application 


First of all, whom will the insurance in« 
clude or, if you prefer it, what limits should 
be placed on the scope of application of un- 
employment insurance? The answer must, 
evidently, have regard to the personal char- 
acteristics ef every nation’s economic life. 
But, as a general rule, we may say that all 
workmen who are under a contract for labour 
or hiring of services, would benefit from un- 
employment insurance, for all of them are 
more or less liable to be disbanded, to lose 
employment and, consequently, to fail ‘to 
earn. Domestic servants or farm hands who 
have a long engagement are sometimes ex- 
cepted for, because of the nature of their 
work, they are not subject to as sharp 
fluctuations as the average labour market. 

It may be better to do one stage at a 
time in the application of unemployment 
insurance to the various industries. It would 
afford a better chance to gain practical ex- 
perience as the insurance system extends. 
This was Great Britain’s manner of proceed- 
ing where, from 1911 to 1920, the building 
industry and a few others most affected by 
employment fluctuations were first dealt with. 
Only in 1920 was the system of unemployment 
insurance extended to all the industries of 
Great Britain. 

The only objection we can find in this 
gradual system, lies in the fact that the 
favoured industries would attract labourers 
from other industries who, being out of work, 
would constitute an excessive burden on the 
insurance funds. Likely, legislative restric- 
tions could prevent this heavy migration of 
workers from a still unprotected industry to 
one already converted to insurance. 

Here, arises the problem of seasonal indus- 
tries. In Canada, it has a special interest. 
Are labourers working in seasonal industries 
to benefit from unemployment insurance? 

The answer is in the affirmative but we 
must add immediately that the covering of 
their unemployment risk has to be limited to 
the actual active period of their industry. 

Thus, let us admit, that as a general rule, 
the building industry is normally active eight 
months a year, from May to January. In 
this case, unemployment insurance would be 
enacted only during the eight active months 
of the building trades. As in the past, the 
workers of the building trades would have 
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to save in view of the foreseen period of 
unemployment and devote themselves, dur- 
ing the winter time, to work on the public 
buildings which should be done by preference, 
during the slack season. 

Clothing trades, like others, have unfor- 
tunately become seasonal industries, and, sub- 
jected then to unemployment insurance might 
force employers to have a regular output and 
thereby stabilize the amount of employment. 
Certainly, one of the evident advantages of 
unemployment insurance is to regularize pro- 
duction and to decrease unemployment, just 
as the employer’s liability for accidents and 
professional diseases reduced the number of 
accidents and morbidity through the appli- 
cation of labour safety devices and industrial 
health principles. 

Finally, we must note that age and earning 
capacity should considerably narrow the scope 
of unemployment insurance. In all systems 
in effect (in Europe especially), only work- 
men from 16 to 65 years of age are entitled 
to benefit from unemployment insurance; at 
65, the workman retires and draws from the 
old age pension fund which is generally con- 
tributory and compulsory. 

On the other hand, the workman earning 
more annually than the established minimum, 
is not protected by insurance and must pro- 
vide his own protection against loss of em- 
ployment by prudently saving, 


(2) Benefits 


The second angle to be considered in the 
study of unemployment insurance is the ser- 
vice of prestations or benefits to the insured; 
their nature, their relation to the average 
salary, addition in case of family responsi- 
bilities and the duration of these allowances. 

From systems in force, we draw some gen- 
eral conclusions which may serve as guiding 
principles for us in this country. First of all, 
we note. that in all existing voluntary or 
obligatory funds, the allowances are made in 
cash and not in kind, 

The insured are not recipients of a char- 
itable gift but of an exact allowance according 
to a legal title. Therefore they must be able 
to use this allowance as they like. This right 
is secure because of the payment in cash. 

What is, as a rule, the amount of the weekly 
benefit paid? Is there any relation between 
this amount and the salary of the insured? 
Must this amount be limited to a determined 
living standard? We are confronted by two 
schools, whose theories have been material- 
ized: the English and the Continental schools, 

The English school, responsible for the in- 
surance systems in Great Britain, North 


Ireland, the Trish Free State, and Queensland, 
seems in favour of the same allowance to all 
the insured, regardless of the previous salary. 


This system tends towards equalization of 
the granting of allowance under a very 
humanitarian motive that unemployment in- 
surance should guarantee to all the insured, 
the means of a decent living, these means 
being much the same for all. Here is one 
danger in this, for the unemployment. benefit, 
with fairly large extra benefits added for 
family responsibilities, amounts to as much 
as the actual earnings of incompetent lJabour- 
ers, so, we may realize that the latter, having 
a large family to support, might be tempted 
to remain unemployed as long as they could. 


The Continental School, represented by 
countries likewise having a compulsory un- 
employment insurance system such as Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Poland, Bulgaria and by 
countries with a voluntary system of insurance, 
favours the principle of an allowance deter- 
mined by the average earnings of the workmen 
and hardly more than 50 per cent of his salary. 
This method, apparently more justifiable, must 
occasion complicated accounts, for there are 
in Germany eleven classes of insured with 
varying salary and, in Austria, there are ten 
of them. In a country where a voluntary 
system of unemployment insurance is enforced, 
the method is worked out according to a pro- 
fessional basis. Consequently, the prestation 
will change according to the profession, trade 
and place. 

From a general study of insurance systems, 
we find that all have special provisions enact- 
ing proportional benefits to family responsi- 
bilities. This is, indeed, an important question 
to be pointed out in a discussion with persons 
who devote themselves especially to the prob- 
lem of home welfare. The basic benefit is 
calculated according to the needs of the 
individual; if married, he is granted an extra- 
benefit; the same process is generally carried 
on for every one of his children living at 
home and under 16 years of age. The un- 
employment insurance system would not fulfil 
its end, in case a family allowance was not 
added to the ordinary benefit. This system 
must not only provide means of living for 
the insured but must also contribute to the 
fulfilment of his natural obligations towards 
his family and his home. 

The period of prestations is definite, other- 
wise the unemployment insurance would 
become impossible. In order to provide for 
a compensation in case of misfortune, the 
risks must be specified. The various European 
systems do not show the same liberality. In 
Germany, a compensation for a period of 
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26 weeks is guaranteed, Ireland, Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia, the same; Queensland, 15 
weeks. In Great Britain, the period of com- 
pensation was prolonged indefinitely, until the 
advent of the National Government; the limit 
of 26 weeks had been abolished a few years 
ago. In all other countries where voluntary 
and compulsory unemployment insurance 
system are enforced, the compensation period 
differs from 8 to 15 weeks. 


However, because of the present economic 
crisis, this limit of the compensation period 
has undergone so many exceptions that it 
is no longer operative. This period was 
lengthened to 39 and sometimes to 45 weeks. 
The extension of the period is not, however, 
a charge upon insurance but is borne by relief 
fund, that is by the national budget. 


(3) Sources of Revenue 


Now. we have to study the sources of 
revenue of the unemployment insurance fund, 
Here again, we shall only draw general 
principles. 

In the established systems of compulsory in~ 
surance, the employers, the insured and the 
Government participate in providing funds 
needed while nearly all voluntary systems are 
financed by two of these, namely the insured 
and the Government. In Great Britain, the 
Trish Free State, Queensland, (Australia), 
Poland, Bulgaria and in nine cantons of 
Switzerland, where a compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance system operates, we find an 
evident tripartite participation. Two other 
countries, Germany and Austria, under the 
compulsory system, have theoretically em- 
ployers and employees, but actually, the par- 
ticipation may be considered tripartite for the 
Government makes financial advances to the 
insurance system. Italy is the only country 
with a compulsory system which has strictly 
refrained from governmental aid in financing 
insurance. 

In Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Norway, Holland, Switzerland (14 cantons), 
Czecho-Slovakia, where the system is volun- 
tary, the only contributors are the govern- 
ments and the workmen. The employers do 
not contribute. The assessments paid by the 
insured are different for every institution. 
The Government grants subsidies to the in- 
surance fund pro rata of the assessments paid, 
(for instance, Belgium 66 per cent, Denmark, 
from 5 per cent to 30 per cent according to the 
wages of the insured, Netherlands, 100 per 
cent and sometimes more): or according to 
the amount of compensations paid by the fund 
itself as in France, Norway, Finland. 
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We deem it advisable to state here a few 
principles regarding the financial participation 
responsibilities. We greatly favour the tri- 
partite participation of the employers, work- 
men and the Government. First, it is quite 
in order that the insured should contribute to 
the revenues of the insurance fund. As a 
matter of fact, he is the first to receive benefits 
and any system preventing its beneficiaries 
from contributing would dispose the latter to 
consider themselves as under a system of per- 
manent relief and to make no effort to escape 
from abnormal employment conditions. We 
must add that, by this contribution, the work- 
man keeps his self-respect. The payment of 
his assessment entitles him to the prestation 
and the able-bodied and willing workman has 
not to beg as a cripple and a pauper. 

On the other hand. it is fair that the em- 
ployers should be called upon to pay their 
share. As a whole, the industries of a country 
should normally provide its citizens with an 
opportunity to earn their livelihood and that 
of their family. Moreover, industry needs a 
labour reserve to draw upon when increasing 
production may require it; it should bear its 
share of the burden of maintaining such a 
necessary labour reserve and cannot complain 
thereat. 

Furthermore, the State is bound to make up 
for inadequate private activity. Its chief duty 
is to maintain social peace within its territory. 
Is it possible to maintain a state of social 
quietness when an essential part of the popula- 
tion is without means? Then it wili reach 
that state of despair where, having nothing 
to lose, it will hope that much is to be gained 
from the ruin of the country and the wreck 
of all its institutions. (Papal letter, “Casti 
Connubii,” Pius XI). Indeed, Lloyd George, 
former Prime Minister of England, affirmed 
that, without the enforcement of an unem- 
ployment insurance system, the population of 
his country would have known the terrors of 
a revolution. Reverend Father Ryan, famous 
American Sociologist, also shares this belief 
and he asserted, at a conference given two 
years ago in the Knights of Columbus Hall, 
in Montreal, that, without unemployment in- 
surance, England would have experienced a 
revolution. 

He could have given the same opinion 
regarding Germany and all other Central 
European countries. ; 

Moreover, in the opinion of the experts of 
the International Labour Bureau whom I had 
the pleasure of meeting last year, in Geneva, 
the unemployment problem is not an occu- 
pational problem but a national one. The 
resources of the whole nation must be used 
not merely to solve this problem permanently 
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but also to contribute generously for the main- 
tenance of a necessary palliative that has 
proven worthy of acceptance where faithfully 
applied. 


(4) Means of Administration 


Now, what is to be said about the possible 
management or administration means? It is 
important that an unemployment insurance 
system should be operated on a co-operative 
and non-profit principle. The operating sur- 
pluses in periods of prosperity should go to 
form a reserve fund to be used to avoid bank- 
ruptecy during periods of economic crisis. 

A rapid glance at the European systems 
shows three categories of funds:—the national 
fund, the industrial fund and the trade union 
fund. The first is to be found in the compulsory 
unemployment insurance system, the last two, 
in the voluntary unemployment insurance 
systems. 

We prefer the national fund carried on and 
managed in combination with a National Em- 
ployment Bureau Service. The payment of 
compensations being made by the employ- 
ment bureau, reveals who are willfully without 
employment. The Employment Bureaus fund 
does not collect the assessments; this is done 
by a system of retentions in advance by which 
the employer is bound to deduct the assess- 
ment due from the wages of the insured and 


to turn it over, on receipt of an official stamp 
or any kind of receipt, to the collection office, 
for which the Post Office or any public agency 
may be used. 

Now, could an unemployment insurance 
system operate on a provincial basis, in a 
federal State such as ours? The answer is 
affirmative for we have the examples of 
Queensland (Australia) and of the Swiss Can- 
tons where this system exists. However, it 
would be more suitable if our system of un- 
employment insurance were given a federal 
character. The whole country should support 
the social burdens. Otherwise, the partici- 
pating provinces would be at an unfair dis- 
advantage in regard to the non-participating 
provinces. We must remember that the social 
expenses have to be included in the net cost 
of production. Since the provinces have no 
tariff protection, the manufacturers within the 
limits of a Province, have to see that there is 
equal distribution of social expenses if they 
wish to avoid unsupportable and, in this case, 
unfair competition. 

(The latter part of Mr. Tremblay’s address 
dealt with some objections that have been 
made to unemployment insurance, and showed 
the value of such insurance as a means of 
maintaining the moral and material well-being 
of the home when the wage-earner is out of 
work.) 


Small Holdings for Unemployed Workers in Germany 


An account by the American vice-consul at 
Berlin of a new German plan for establishing 
unemployed workers on farms, is published in 
the Monthly Labour Review (Washington), 
May, 1932. The federal commissioner for 
suburban small settlements, he says, recently 
announced plans for the construction of 16,000 
houses for unemployed in the suburbs of 
German industrial cities. This number will 
be increased provided that tenants are found 
who have funds to help out with the financing. 
Construction will probably begin with the 
advent of suitable spring weather. The plans 
call for the construction of 2,000 houses in the 
Ruhr district, 1,930 near Berlin, 1,840 near 
Hamburg, 500 at Munich, 480 at Cologne, 456 
at Dresden, 450 at Leipzig, 380 at Frankfort, 
and 350 at Breslau. The remaining 7,620 
houses are to be located near other large cities 
which are important industrially. ‘The pur- 
pose of the agricultural project is to make the 
tenant (settler) independent, so that he can 
live entirely from the proceeds of the land 
placed at his disposal. The suburban project 
is based upon the idea that the tenant will 


depend for the major part of his livelihood on 
work in nearby factories. 

The houses are to be of wood construction, 
and the lots will vary in size according to the 
locality, so as to be large enough to furnish a 
medium-sized family with vegetables, fruit, 
and eggs. In cases where the soil is suitable, 
animals may be kept to provide meat, milk, 
and butter. The tenant, however, will still be 
dependent for the main part of his and his 
family’s maintenance upon an income from 
some other source. The tenants for these 
houses are to be selected from the ranks of 
the unemployed. They may either be receiv- 
ing the regular, the extended, or welfare 
unemployment benefits. These benefits are 
to be continued even after the tenant takes 
possession of the property. However, it is the 
intention of the authorities gradually to de- 
crease the benefit as the tenant becomes able 
to provide for the upkeep of himself and his 
dependents. The authorities do not expect 
any reduction of the cost of unemployment 
relief through this new scheme, but they antici- 
pate an improvement of the physical, mental, 
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and moral condition of the unemployed who 
settle on these suburban farms. 

The carrying out of the scheme will cost 
48,000,000 marks ($11,424,000). This money is 
to be taken from the “rent tax,” which is based 
on a Federal law, but is collected and expended 
by the various States for financing the build- 
ing of dwelling houses. 

The scheme contemplates the granting by 
the Government of a maximum loan of 2,500 
marks ($595) to each settler, but the actual 
amount will depend upon the private funds 
possessed by each individual and which are 
available for this purpose. The communes are 
to be held responsible for the redemption of 
the loans, which is to take place in 66 years, 
the rate of redemption being 1 per cent per 
annum. The tenants will pay annual interest 
at from 2 to 4 per cent. The lots will be given 
free by the communes. 

The authorities calculate that a small frame 
house can be constructed on each lot for 1,800 


marks ($428). The remaining 700 marks 
($166.60) can be expended for furniture and 
essential household equipment, tools, seeds, 
plumbing and sewage supplies, livestock, and 
fowls. This accounts for the 2,500 marks loan 
given to the settler, who is required to apply 
his own work in the construction of his house 
and in the development of the lot. In other 
words, he is expected to do just as much of 
the work as he possibly can. The value of 


his labour and that of such additional free 


labour as may be required is estimated at 
500 marks ($119) , which brings the expenditure 
on the project up to 3,000 marks ($714). 

The suburban houses and lots for unem- 
ployed industrial workers are not being estab- 
lished with the aim of making the tenant 
completely self-supporting, but to give him 
the means of providing for his own and his 
family’s support during a temporary period of 
unemployment or for an indefinite period of 
short-time work. 


New York Pressmen’s Agreement to Spread Work 


An agreement supplemental to the contracts 
now existing, which was recently entered into 
by New York Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 
51 and New York Press Assistants’ Union 
No. 23, with the printers’ league section of 
the New York Employing Printers’ Assovcia- 


tion, is reproduced in the Monthly Labour 


Review (Washington), May, 1932. The pur- 
pose of this agreement is to provide employ- 
ment to approximately 1,200 unemployed 
members of the above local unions, and at 
the same time to give relief to the local print- 
ing employers of New York City. The ad+ 
justmenis set forth in this supplemental agree- 
ment, effective March 7, 1982, “apply only 
to those plants which co-operate in sliding 
their forces and absorbing their proportionate 
share of unemployed men.” 

Under the agreement the members of, these 
local unions accept a 7 per cent reduction on 
the existing basic contract wage scale to meet 
the emergency in the industry. Working hours 
are also to be reduced until at least one day’s 
work a week is provided for the 1,200 unem- 
ployed members. 

The provisions of the supplemental agree- 
ment are as follows:— 


1. That all plants be required to absorb men 
in such a way as to distribute the available 
work to provide for approximately 600 mem- 
bers of New York Printing Pressmen’s Union 
No. 51 and 600 members of New York Press 
Assistants’ Union No. 23. 

2. That to make this absorption practicable, 
no member of the union be permitted to work 
more than four 8-hour days in any one fiscal 


week until the 600 men of No. 51 and No. 23 
are absorbed to the extent of getting at least 
one day’s work per week. 

3. That no firm shall work any member of 
the local unions more than four 8-hour days in 
any one fiscal week and shall so arrange a slide 
of their forces to be taken care of under this 
agreement. 

4, That any plant may work a full day on 
Saturday at single time rates, provided that 
no member of the union, excepting the fore- 
man, shall work more than four days per week. 

5. That the 44-hour week as established in 
the existing contract shall be considered basic 
eee the adjusted rates hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

6. That in the application of the four 8-hour 
day plan, the existing overtime provisions of the 
contracts now in effect shall be understood to 
continue. 

7. That any plant which shall find it prac- 
ticable to work a minimum of two 6-hour day 
shifts in any one day shall operate at single- 
time rates and six days per week. Day-shift 
rates shall apply for the first two shifts and 
night rates to the second two shifts. No mem- 
ber of the union, excepting the foreman, shall 
work over 6 hours at any time during the 24- 
hour day. 

8. That the existing contract provisions shall 
determine the rate for foreman with this sup- 
plemental provision, that if he works Saturday 
afternoon he shall be paid for this additional 
4 hours of time at his minimum regular hourly 
rate based on 44 hours. Bt 

9. Should a plant decide to operate on a mini- 
mum two 6-hour shift basis as hereinbefore de- 
scribed, compensation of the foreman shall be 
arrived at by the foreman and the plant; pro- 
vided, that the foreman shall not receive a scale 
less than the minimum based upon the prov- 
isions of the existing contract. 

10. Subrates as provided for under the exist: 
ing contract shall be eliminated. 
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11. That two presses over 42 inches may be 
operated with one pressman, with one senior 
and one junior feeder. 

12. That. a 7 per cent reduction be made 
on the existing basic contract wage scale for 
the pressmen, press assistants, cylinder and 
job press feeders; that said reduction is not to 
be regarded as a permanent change in the 
prevailing basic rate, but is representative of 
a voluntary reduction to meet existing emerg- 
encies in which the industry is involved and 
is to continue for a period of three months, 
at which time the representatives selected by 
the parties to the agreement shall meet for 
the purpose of making such revisals as may 


be required, looking to the restoration of all 
or part of the decrease stipulated, the exten- 
sion of it or a further revisal, all of which is 
to be calculated by the conditions of business 
at that time as by comparison with the con- 
ditions of the business at the time of execu- 
tion of this agreement. Further, the parties 
hereto agree that the 7 per cent reduction 
herein stipulated represents a minimum relief 
as measured by the existing conditions but 
the equities involved do not justify a further 
reduction until there has been established a 
measure of uniformity in the distribution of 
the cost of necessary liquidation. 


Labour Educational Association of Ontario 


The thirtieth annual convention of the 
Labour Educational Association of Ontario 
was held at Guelph, May 24, 1932, with dele- 
gates present from trades and labour councils, 
building trades councils and local trade unions 
in the various industrial sections of the prov- 
ince. President Larry O’Connell, Toronto, 
occupied the chair. Alderman H. Mahoney 
welcomed the delegates to the city, while 
Mr. A. McRobbie extended a welcome on be- 
half of the Guelph Trades and Labour Council. 
Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, in the course of 
his address, condemned the activities of com- 
munists and others who advocated enactment 
of non-contributory unemployment insurance 
legislation, stating that efforts along this line 
could only delay the realization of the objec- 
tive of the bona fide labour movement of 
Canada. If labour did not contribute to such 
a scheme, it could not hope to secure any 
right to say as to the benefits to be paid or 
the manner in which they were disbursed, he 
declared, and it would become in reality public 
relief and not insurance. 

Others who addressed the delegates were 
Mr. R. J. Tallon, vice-president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, and president 
of Division 4, Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment, A. F. of L., and Mr. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Labour M.P., Hamilton, vice-president of the 
association. 


Resolutions were adopted making the follow- 
ing recommendations :— 


Unemployment insurance legislation on a 
contributory basis; 

Compulsory inquiry by a coroner’s jury into 
every death arising from any cause in industry, 
when an authorized request is made; 

Legislation equalizing the income tax levied 
by municipalities in the province, and that 


the collection of such levies be made com- 
pulsory ; 

Superannuation for all classes of municipal 
employment; 

Legislation governing the use of paint spray- 
ing machines; 

An adequate barbers’ licence law for Ontario; 

Raising of court witness fees to at least the 
minimum paid members of juries; 

Amendments to the Old Age Pension Act 
reducing the age limit from 70 to 65 years, 
and eliminating the provincial residence ‘quali- 
fication clause; 

A national banking system; 

Amendments of the Minimum Wage Act 
so as to bring boys within its provisions; 

The 6-hour day and 5-day week; 

Establishing of a fifth form in the public 
schools of the province, especially in rural 
and suburban localities; 


Local autonomy to municipalities in the 
sale of beer and wine. 


Another resolution concurred in expressed 
opposition to anyone being deported from 
Canada as an undesirable because of his 
political opinions, without charges being laid 
under the Criminal Code, a trial held at the 
place of residence, and a conviction secured, 
and asked that the Immigration Act be 
amended so as to prevent such methods being 
employed. 

Officers elected were: President, Larry 
O’Connell, Toronto; Vice-president, Humphrey 
Mitchell, M.P., Hamilton; Secretary-treasurer, 
Ald. Rod Plant, Ottawa. Mr. Jos. T. Marks, 
Toronto, honourary president and organizer 
retains that office, this being a permanent 
appointment. 

London was selected as the convention city 
for 1933. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN APRIL, 1932 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on May 1, was 7,882, the employ- 
ees on their payrolls numbering 799,944 per- 
sons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
April was 1,806, having an aggregate mem- 


bership of 178,076 persons. It should be under- 
stood that the report on the number of un- 
employed workers refers only to organized 
labour, definite figures not being available as 
to the number of unorganized workers who 
were withcut employment during the period 
reviewed. 


(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 71 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for vari- 
ous classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of May, 1932, as Reported 
by the Employers 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
reports from 7,882 firms who reported prac- 
tically mo general change in employment on 
May 1; the payrolls of these employers aggre- 
gated 799,944 persons, as comared with 799,544 
in the preceding month. This increase was not 
sufficiently large to alter the index number for 
the preceding month, which on May 1, as on 
April 1, stood at 87°5, as compared with 102-2 
at the beginning of May of last year. On May 
1 in the ten preceding years, the index was as 
follows: 1930, 111-4; 1929, 116-2; 1928, 106-8; 
1927, 101-8; 1926, 95-4; 1925, 91:9; 1924, 92:9; 
1923, 92°5; 1922, 84:3, and 1921, 85-1. The 
base used in calculating these index numbers 
is the average for the calendar year 1926. 

Construction, transportation and trade re- 
corded the greatest improvement, while there 
were also gains in logging and services. On the 
other hand, there was seasonal curtailment in 
coal mining; manufacturing was quieter, and 
highway construction showed reductions as a 
result of the cessation of unemployment relief 
works in some districts. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Heightened activity was reported in Quebec, 
the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, 
while the level of employment in the Mari- 
time Provinces and Ontario was lower than on 
April 1. 


Maritime Provinces—Further but smaller re- 
ductions in staffs were indicated in the Mari- 
time Provinces, where 599 firms reported 60,419 
employees, or 300 fewer than in their last re- 


turn. This loss compared unfavourably with 
the gain noted on May 1 of last year, when 
the index was some 16 points higher. Manu- 
facturing, coal mining, transportation and rail- 
way construction showed curtailment on the 
date under review; the decrease in the first 
named took place mainly in. pulp and paper 
and iron and steel plants, while fish-preserv- 
ing factories were seasonally active. Logging, 
building and highway construction and hotels 
and restaurants recorded important gains. 


Quebec—Conditions improved in Quebec, 
according to 1,868 employers with 231,109 work- 
ers, aS against 228,219 in the preceding month. 
Large increases were reported in transportation 
and building construction, while trade and log- 
ging were also busier, the latter on account of 
river drives. On the other hand, manufactur- 
ing, notably of metal products, recorded re- 
duced employment, and highway and railway 
construction also showed declines. Employ- 
ment was in less volume than on the corre- 
sponding date of a year ago, when the advance 
indicated was on a much greater scale. 


Ontario—Largely owing to curtailment in 
iron and steel plants and construction (the 
latter as a result of the cessation of unem- 
ployment relief work on the highways), there 
was, on the whole, a falling-off in employment 
in Ontario; transportation, trade and building © 
construction, however, reported improvement. 
A general advance had been indicated at the 
beginning of April of last year, when the index 
was higher. The working forces of the 3,518 
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firms co-operating on May 1, 1932, aggregated 
334,258 employees, compared with 339,867 on 
April 1. 

Prarie Provinces—Manufacturing, logging 
and mining showed lowered activity; in the 
first named group, a large share of the decline 
occurred in iron and steel factories. On the 
other hand, communications, construction (par- 
ticularly on the railways), and trade recorded 
improvement. Statements were tabulated from 
1,128 employers whose staffs rose from 105,106 
persons on April 1, to 107,067 on the date under 
review. This advance was smaller than that 
registered at the beginning of May, 1931, when 
the index was higher than on the date under 
review. 
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Employment by Cities 


Quebec City and Ottawa showed improve- 
ment, but the tendency was downward in 
Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor and the adjacent 
Border Cities, Winnipeg and Vancouver, while 
Montreal firms, on the whole, indicated prac- 
tically no change. 


Montreal—tTransportation recorded a con- 
siderable seasonal advance in Montreal, and 
trade and building construction were also bus- 
ier, but manufacturing, notably of iron and 
steel products, and road construction afforded 
less employment. The 1,053 co-operating em- 
ployers, who reported 133,833 persons on their 
payrolls, showed no general change. The level 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NotTE.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 ag 100. 
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British Columbia—The increase in British 
Columbia was not so extensive as in the spring 
of last year, when the index was many points 
higher. An aggregate payroll of 67,091 workers 
was indicated by the 769 firms furnishing data, 
who had 65,633 employees in the preceding 
month. Logging, highway and railway con- 
struction were decidedly busier, but manufac- 
turing (especially of pulp and paper and metal 
products), and transportation were not so 
active, while other groups showed little general 
change. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


of employment was lower than on May 1, 1931, 
when gains had been indicated. 


Quebec—Statements were tabulated from 
142 firms with 12,637 employees, as against 
12,321 on April 1. Most of the improvement 
took place in shipping and construction, while 
other groups showed only slight general 
changes. The increase involved a rather small- 
er number of workers than that recorded on 
May 1, 1931, when the index was higher. 


Toronto—Building construction, trade and 
transportation reported increases in personnel 
in Toronto, but manufacturing and highway 
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construction were slacker. According to data 
furnished by 1,174 employers, their payrolls 
aggregated 115,695 persons, as compared with 
115,941 at the beginning of April. Expansion 
had been indicated on May 1 of last year, and 
employment was then in greater volume. 


Ottawa.—Construction and transportation re- 
gistered improvement in Ottawa, but manufac- 
turing was quieter; the general advance in the 
city involved a smaller number of persons than 
that noted at the beginning of May, 1931. 
Statistics were tabulated from 155 firms em- 
ploying 12,940 persons, compared with 12,822 
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on April 1. The index was lower than in the 
spring of last year. 

Hamilton—A combined working force of 
27,438 persons was reported by the 238 co- 
operating establishments, who had 27,599 em- 
ployees on April 1. Manufacturing was slacker, 
while construction and transportation showed 
increased activity. Employment was at a 
lower level than in the same month of 1931, 
although a greater recession had then been 
indicated. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
Moderate curtailment was shown in the Border 
Cities, chiefly in automobile factories. Returns 


Note.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ in Table I shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tarte I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Relative Weight of Employment by Districts 


Maritime : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

98-2 77:0 89-0 86-0 79-9 
92-4 77-4 87-8 83-0 81-0 
101-0 86-1 97-6 89-8 86-4 
98-9 89-7 95-6 88-7 91-2 
97-2 89-8 93-4 87-4 93-3 
94-1 94-4 96-3 91-8 100-7 
100-5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 
101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
108-3 107-5 123-8 119-7 111-6 
1125 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
113- 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
109-5 106-7 103-2 118-6 100-0 
119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 
104-5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93-8 
102-3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 
104-0 102-3 103-8 100-0 96-1 
105-2 104-3 104-2 103-3 97-9 
109-4 103 -2 102-7 108-9 97-9 
106-8 102-4 100-7 129-1 98-0 
102-7 109-8 100°7 130-0 96-6 
102-6 101-6 99-3 129-1 95-9 
116-6 96-2 98-1 128-2 98-9 
112-7 94-7 99-3 106-0 90-5 
111-1 86-3 93-8 92-8 80-6 
99-9 85-9 92-7 91-3 77°5 
93-1 86-5 91-8 88-2 78-7 
88-3 85-0 91-1 86-1 80-9 
87-8 86-0 89-5 87-6 82-7 

7:5 28-9 41-8 13-4 8-4 
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were tabulated from 136 firms with 11,292 
workers, compared with 11,497 in the preceding 
month. An increase in personnel had been 
indicated by the concerns reporting on May 1, 
1931, and employment was then at a higher 
level. 


Winnipeg —Retail trade was brisker, and im- 
provement also took place in transportation, 
but manufacturing, chiefly of iron and sieel 
products, showed an important contraction. 
The 379 co-operating employers had 35,403 
persons on their payrolls, compared with 35,642 
on April 1. Employment was in less volume 
than on the same date of last year, when a 
slight decline had also been noted. 
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Vancouver—Construction showed an in- 
crease. in Vancouver, but manufacturing was 
not so active, according to 333 firms who em- 
ployed an aggregate working force of 27,320 
persons, compared with 27,404 on April 1. 
The index was lower than at the beginning 
of May of a year ago, additions to staff 
having then been reported. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 


IL 


Manufacturing 


Employment in manufactures showed a de- 
cline at the beginning of May; 4,847 estab- 
lishments reported 424,080 workers, compared 
with 430,610 in the preceding month. There 


Norr.—The “Relative Weight’ in Table 2 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tare II.—_INDEX NUMBERS.OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Relative weight of em- 
ployment by Cities 
as at May 1, 1932.... 16-7 1:6 14-5 
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123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
127-8 133-1 168-3 115-5 110-9 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
125-0 130°4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
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116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
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116-0 104-6 113-6 104°3 107-4 
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113-4 106-1 96-9 96-8 108-4 
117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
121-8 109-8 104-2 97-3 101-9 
123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104°6 
123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
121-0 98-4 94-2 99-9 106-0 
122-8 97-6 75-1 98-1 106-0 
121-7 95-8 77-8 98-2 104-5 
124-5 96-1 80-9 96-4 99-7 
118-6 96:3 67-7 93-5 101-9 
112-7 94-0 72°3 93-2 98-3 
108-9 91-3 83-5 92-5 91-1 
104-5 90-2 81-4 89-6 90-1 
96-6 90-4 80-4 88-5 87-8 
101-7 87-4 89-8 86-8 87-8 
102-5 86-9 88-3 86-1 87:6 
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were advances in lumber mills, fish-packing 
and other food, building material, leather, 
mineral product and tobacco and_ beverage 
factories. On the other hand, pulp and paper, 
rubber, textile, electric current, electrical ap- 
paratus, non-ferrous metal and iron and steel 
works recorded reductions, those in the last 
named being most pronounced. Employment 
was in smaller volume than on May 1, 1931, 
when improvement had been noted. 


Animal Products, Edible—Continued and 
larger increases in employment were noted in 
fish-packing plants and dairies; the improve- 


ment was not so extensive as that reported on 
May 1, 1931, when the index was higher. 
Statements were tabulated from 243 firms in 
this group, employing 17,325 workers, or 888 
more than at the beginning of April. The 
expansion took place chiefly in the Maritime 
Provinces, but except in the Prairie Provinces 
the trend in the group as a whole was upward. 


Leather and Products—Employment in boot 
and shoe and other leather factories showed 
improvement, according to 244 manufacturers 
with 18535 employees, as compared with 
18,329 in the preceding month. The largest 
gains were in Quebec. The increase was 


Norz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight” in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste IIIL—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AveraGe CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Mare occah ch eee eee 100-2 97-6 82-7 109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 

APTI PEA n,n eee 99-7 99-7 42-9 108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 

J A A TBE RS eS I PR 102-2 100-7 55-9 106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 

JUNOwEL 5 ee MO A ene | 103-6 99-4 53-3 105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 

DULG LS. Sky eaten 103-8 97-2 38-5 104-1 104-8 97:7 137-1 130-8 124-0 

ANI GAINS 2 ohio te ce toslesintiee 105-2 94-7 28-8 104-5 105-9 97-8 162-8 133-0 120-9 

Soptralo wack 2 sete nee 107-1 94-7 30-5 105-6 105-8 97-8 176-8 134-8 120-5 

Octilers Sir See Bet 103-9 91-8 42-2 108-2 104-2 95-2 164-5 125-5 120°8 

INOVa8 dicts oe aah ebtlaente eta 103-0 88-8 63-7 107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 117-5 122-8 

Deer Ls ek oR sees ae ee 99-1 89-6 73°1 107-5 100-5 93°5 128-8 116-1 125-6 

waned: 19824 ttc ts ree 91-6 83-9 68-7 105-1 98-1 85-6 104-8 114-4 125-7 

MODEL eb teste hdes ed 89-7 85-9 68-5 102-4 97-3 83-4 90-4 112-1 117-2 

Maren. ot. Ried Os 88-7 87-0 60-6 101-1 95-2 81-9 83-3 114-7 113-6 

April? U.'.0 2. tested. soe) 87-5 87-3 31-1 101-0 93-9 81-9 79-9 113-9 114-3 

Mayes l.... ost RR ote 87-5 85-8 32-5 97-9 94-1 84-3 83-2 114-7 116-2 
mestiye year propio: 

ment industries as a ; 
May 1, 1932 eS eee 100-0 53-0 1-1 5-5 3-1 12-4 11-8 2-7 10-4 
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smaller than that noted on May 1, 1931, when 
the index was slightly higher. 

Lumber and Products—Seasonal activity 
caused a pronounced advance in this group, 
particularly in saw-mills. Data were received 


bec and 


from 759 employers of 31,269 persons, as 
against 30,095 in the preceding month. There 
were increases in all provinces, those in Que- 
British Columbia being greatest. 
Much larger additions to staffs had been regis- 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 














: 1 Relative; May 1, 
Industries eee 1932 
Manufacturing..............-.-+00- 53-0 85-8 
Animal products—edible............ 2-2 97-1 
Eur and products: (3.20... .cteeeecne 0-2 75°9 
Leather and products............... 2-3 91-4 
Boots ane shoOesaacc «occ cee sei 1-7 99-1 
Lumber and products............++- 3-9 60-1 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1:9 45-5 
UTHECUITON Soe ees «rae eal le eterels 0-8 77-1 
Other lumber products........... 1:2 91-6 
Musical instruments...........+--+8- 0-1 33-7 
Plant products—edible.............. 3°3 93°4 
Pulp and paper products............-. 6:6 87-3 
Pulp and paperecn essere ee cer 2-7 72°4 
IPApeE PLOdUCtSs.sase ee wee cee eee 0-9 96-2 
Printing and publishing............ 3:0 104-2 
Rubber products...............++--- 1-4 85-9 
extile products. o.ne rte recast 10-6 100-7 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 4-0 108-5 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 1-9 80-6 
Woolen yarn and cloth.......... 0-8 111-8 
Silk and silk goods............-- 0-9 381-1 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-2 111-2 
Garments and personal furnishings 3:3 93-0 
Other textile products............- 1-1 83-9 
Plant products (n.e:s.),...eaceae seer 1:9 120-6 
WODaCCOs SRR U Asses tesco) eae See 1-2 120-3 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 0-7 120-3 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0-0 91-5 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-0 113-6 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-0 77-0 
Hilectric CUTTENG.2... «deciles «ele oes 1-8 114-1 
Electrical apparatus..............4+: 1-6 116-5 
Iron and steel products.............- 11-5 70-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-0 65-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-2 81-7 
Agricultural implements........... 0-3 27-3 
Wand vehicles:....../.2....2042045 5-5 73+7 
Automobiles and parts............ 1-5 81-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 0-3 65-9 
Heating appliances................ 0-4 73 +2 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 0:5 71-2 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
CUCU Wee cits Romie sice ders Ge 0:5 74-9 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-8 76-0 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-6 83-2 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-5 119-4 
Miscellaneous 2Eb...k > odeeees 6. 0s 0-5 102-8 
Logging... |. R.G8E chs beeen deo eee 1-1 32-5 
Mining....(..0,0bb.,0b-aaebes 42-008 5+5 97-9 
Coal. . 2. Peeper neers fas eae 3-0 89-4 
Metallic crea. #60... abe 2-6-8 1-9 131-1 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 0-6 73-1 
Communications...............+++5: 3-1 94-1 
Relestaphs. ¢: 20). ih. eeeeee eee aoe 0:6 96-6 
Telephones. {35,255 aeees £ £3. 822 2°5 93-5 
Transportation..................+4+: 12-4 84-3 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-9 112-3 
Steam railways.....|.. a@eee sb ae. ose 7:7 T77 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-8 82-0 
Construction and Maintenance..... 11-8 83-2 
Bil ding... A.ee cee. eee le fees 2-9 58-5 
Highway)... hbk. os noceee ce ae aa 5-7 130-7 
RAM WAY ois « ol BEL «lose ote eens eters ee 3°2 65-8 
Services... 1). 6.02... ks dmecase tee ee 2-7 114-7 
Hotels and restaurants.............- 1-4 107-4 
Professional .......0. 2.5 Fhe sheek tae aoe 0-3 130-3 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 1-0 121-4 
PAC. ols) EA PEE cee eee ee eee 10-4 116-2 
Retails. ob: CREE so. Rect ches aes 7°6 123-0 
Wholesale... Gx468 2.2% .. ietdees cle hele ee 2:8 101-0 
All Industries. .................20005- 100-0 87-5 





April1, | May 1, May 1, May 1, May 1, May 1, 
1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 
87-3 100-7 112-4 119-8 109-0 103-9 
92-7 103-3 106-7 110-0 108-2 102-2 
76°9 94-5 88-6 100-3 89-5 93-4 
90-6 93-8 90-4 91-4 102-6 100-2 
97-9 101-1 92-4 OS i eal re en Pa teal ere Meer eeers 
58-8 79-2 97-6 107-9 98-2 98-2 
43-0 63-6 87-7 100-8 89-7 94-0 
81-2 103-9 113-0 123-5 117-1 106-9 
89-7 108-4 115-0 117-8 111:1 105-1 
40-1 47-2 63-0 97°8 87-8 96-1 
93-2 101-8 102-9 101-6 94-9 94-4 
88-6 98-1 110-9 109-8 108-7 103-8 
74-4 87-3 108-1 105-6 109-8 104-4 
94-7 100-4 107:8 111-2 109-5 104-9 
105-6 111-6 115-8 115-0 107-7 102-8 
89-7 97-6 112-8 139-7 123-0 111-3 
101-0 102-4 104-9 110-3 107-0 105-9 
109-2 102-4 104-0 108-7 110:3 109-1 
81-4 84-4 86-9 99-3 103-9 106-2 
115-5 105-5 92-6 106-0 103-9 101-6 
378-1 315-1 271-4 23038. i| Meee coe Al ease eee 
110-9 108-1 108-2 115-6 104-2 102-0 
93-5 103-8 109-1 108-4 104-1 102-3 
83-2 90 8 101 9 111-0 109-7 114-3 
116-8 117-3 120-9 124-0 121-6 105-5 
115-2 109-4 107-2 LES OT aie cleeareeere teeta © 
118-6 128-5 142-3 14D Gs eS aa cere 
93-1 113-3 130-0 176-8 130-0 107-6 
112-7 121-0 121-9 118-9 113-0 104-4 
75°8 108-3 123-1 125-1 108-7 99-1 
115-6 122-7 132-6 121-9 112-2 103-9 
119-9 137-8 159-5 136-0 112-5 105-0 
75°6 98-9 118-8 137-6 114-6 106-7 
71:3 110-4 122-7 145-8 124-7 115-8 
82-9 102-3 127-6 133-9 120-1 110-8 
29-1 42-3 81-8 126-2 100-4 110-7 
81-7 101-2 118-4 140-0 114-0 104-7 
75°6 110-7 153-2 215-2 154-7 118:8 
67:9 107:6 128-0 136-7 120°3 103-5 
76-4 105-0 118-9 133-6 108-4 102-4 
77:2 128-9 169-0 174-6 140-2 105-5 
73°6 98-7 118-4 138-9 111:5 108-5 
77°6 95-1 111-9 118-8 105-2 104°5 
92-8 119-8 126-8 134-3 119-1 112-1 
116-3 123-6 146-7 133-7 113-9 101-7 
102-3 106-6 111-2 112-5 102-2 104-9 
31-1 55:9 63-5 758 78:5 82-8 
101-0 106-0 114-1 115-6 111-5 103-6 
93-8 92-3 95-6 101-5 104°3 102-8 
135-1 137-9 149-3 132-2 123-9 107-5 
70°3 105-0 127-2 142-1 120-4 101-2 
93-9 104-0 117°3 1-3 105-0 103-5 
94-4 101-5 111-4 118-6 106-0 105-5 
93-8 104-5 118-7 116-9 104-7 102-9 
81-9 96-6 104°3 108-1 100-7 100-8 
110-9 119-1 121-8 119-6 107-0 103-2 
77:6 90-4 100-1 106-0 99-2 99-9 
67°5 98-1 102-9 104-7 100-6 102-1 
79°9 106-6 112-0 112-0 103-7 95-0 
51-7 106-7 127-6 114°3 102-6 102-9 
134-9 135-4 101-2 77°9 83-8 68-5 
59-4 82-0 101-5 123-2 109-7 99-7 
113-9 123-1 128-9 121-6 111-7 101-5 
107-7 118-3 125-6 113-8 103-4 95-9 
127-9 124-6 126-3 126-3 120-1 103-3 
119-4 129-6 135-2 133-5 121-1 108-9 
114:3 123-3 125-6 124-0 111-7 104-4 
120-2 130-3 129-9 128-8 114-4 106°3 
100-8 107-7 116-0 113-7 106-2 101-2 
87-5 102-2 111-4 116-2 106:8 101-8 





1The ‘‘Relative weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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tered on May 1, 1931, when the index was 
decidedly higher than at the beginning of 
May this year. 


Musical Instruments—Employment in musi- 
cal instrument works showed a decline, ac- 
cording to the 37 co-operating manufacturers, 
who had 974 workers, compared with 1,115 on 
April 1. Employment was in less volume 
than in the corresponding period last year, 
when little change had been indicated. 


Plant Products, Edible—There was an in- 
crease in activity in vegetable food factories, 
chiefly in those producing biscuits and con- 
fectionery. The general advance involved a 
much smaller number of persons than that 
noted on May 1, 1981, when the index number 
stood at 101-8, compared with 93:4 at the 
beginning of May this year. Statements were 
compiled from 378 employers, whose payrolls 
aggregated 26,376 persons, as compared with 
26,189 on April 1. Gains took place in Que- 
bec and Ontario, but the tendency in the 
Maritime Provinces was downward. 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was a 
considerable contraction in these industries, in 
which employment was in smaller volume than 
in the spring of 1931. Much of the decrease 
on the date under review took place in pulp 
end paper mills, but printing and publishing 
plants also showed slight curtailment; on the 
other hand, the production of paper goods in- 
creased. The working forces of the 554 co-oper- 
ating establishments aggregated 52,521 em- 
ployees, as against 53,276 in their last report. 
Heightened activity was shown in Quebec, but 
elsewhere there were reductions. 


Rubber Products—Considerable losses were 
noted in rubber factories on May 1, 1932, as 
on the same date in 1931, when the index was 
many points higher. Returns were tabulated 
from 43 manufacturers employing 10,934 
workers, or 470 fewer than at the commence- 
ment of April. Most of the decrease was in 
Ontario. 


Textile Products—There was seasonal] fall- 
ing-off in employment in this group at the 
beginning of May, according to statistics from 
812 manufacturers having 84,411 persons on 
their payrolls, as compared with 84,617 on 
April 1. Cotton and woollen mills and gar- 
ment and personal furnishing factories re- 
leased employees. Much greater declines had 
been noted on May 1 of last year, when the 
index stood at 102-4, compared with 100-7 
on the date under review. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—-Data 
‘were received from 153 plants in this group 
employing 15,564 persons, or 521 more than in 
the preceding month. This increase, which 


considerably exceeded that recorded on May 1 
of last year, took place chiefly in tobacco 
manufacturing in Quebec. Employment was 
at a rather higher level than on the same date 
in 1931. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Employ- 
ment in chemicals and allied products showed 
a moderate increase in Ontario. Information 
was compiled from 139 manufacturers, whose 
staffs included 8,362 workers, as against 8,252 
in April. The gain was smaller than that of 
May 1 a year ago, when the index was higher. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Building 
material factories in Quebec and the Prairie 
Provinces indicated seasonal improvement; 
the general gain was decidedly less than at 
the beginning of May last year, when the 
index number was much higher. The 182 
co-operating firms reported 8,305 employees, 
as against 8,112 in the preceding month. 


Electric Current—Further curtailment in 
staffs was recorded on May 1 in electris cur- 
rent plants, in which activity was not so great 
as in the spring of 1931. Statements were 
received from 93 companies empolying 14,098 
workers, a decline of 192 as compared with 
their April 1 forces. 


Electrical Apparatus—The trend of employ- 
ment in this group continued downward, 393 
persons being let out from the payrolls of the 
89 reporting establishments, which had 12,936 
employees. Small gains had been registered 
on May 1, 1931, when the index was much 
higher, 


Iron and Steel Products—The rolling mill, 
railway car shop, automobile, structural iron 
and steel, wire, and some other groups re- 
ported considerable decreases in activity, but 
there were slight gains in cutlery, foundry and 
machine shop and sheet metal factories. Re- 
turns were tabulated from 755 manufacturers 
with 91,779 operatives, as compared with 
98,220 in the preceding month. Curtailment 
on a smaller scale had been indicated at the 
beginning of May last year, when employment 
was in greater volume. All provinces reported 
losses on the date under review, but the 
greatest falling-off took place in Quebec, On- 
tario and the Prairie Provinces. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Non-ferrous 
metal products showed a pronounced decline 
in employment, according to data from 131 
firms with a working force of 12,850 persons, 
or 1,566 fewer than on April 1. No change in 
staff was reported in this group in the same 
month in 1931, when the index number was 
higher. Most of the loss on May 1 occurred 
in smelters and refineries, but all branches of 
the group were slacker. 
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Mineral Products—Improvement was indi- 
cated in the mineral products division; the 
increases were similar to those noted on May 
1 of a year ago, when the index number was 
higher than on the date under review. Re- 
ports were received from 98 manufacturers, 
whose payrolls included 11,691 persons, as com- 
pared with 11,410 in the preceding month. The 
greatest advance was in Ontario. 


Logging 


Chiefly due to river-driving operations in 
Quebec, there was an increase in logging, ac- 
cording to 231 firms employing 8,934 men, or 
352 more than in April. Larger gains were 
registered at the beginning of May, 1931, when 
the index was higher. 

Mining 

Coal—Employment in coal-mining showed 
a seasonal contraction, which was. slightly 
larger than that noted in the same month of 
last year. The index then was somewhat high- 
er than on May 1, 1932. Data were received 
from 87 operators with 23,957 employees, as 
compared with 25,133 in the preceding month. 


The decrease took place mainly in the Mari- 
time and Prairie Provinces. 


Metallic Ores—There was a small reduction 
in metallic ore mines, chiefly in Ontario. An 
aggregate working force of 15,394 persons was 
employed by the 63 co-operating firms, who 
had 15,823 workers in their last report. A 
slight decline had been indicated at the begin- 
ning of May a year ago, when employment 
was more active. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal) .— 
Employment in this group showed a moderate 
increase; 78 employers enlarged their payrolls 
by 152 workers to 4,836 at the beginning of 
May. Quarries and other divisions reported 
heightened activity. The index was decidedly 
lower than on May 1, 1931, when improvement 
was also reported. 


Communications 


A slight increase was noted in telegraph and 
telephone cperation, in which the level of em- 
ployment was lower than on the corresponding 
date of last year. The co-operating branches 
and companies reported an aggregate working 
force of 24,421 persons, compared with 24,379 
on April 1, 1932. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Moderate im- 
provement was shown in local transportation 
at the beginning of May, when the 165 firms 
from whom information was received, reported 
22,985 employees, or 247 more than in the 
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preceding month. The index was lower than 
on the same date in 1931, although smaller 
gains had then been noted. The Prairie 
Provinces registered most of the advance re- 
corded on May 1, 1932. 


Steam Railways—Steam railway operation 
afforded less employment in the Maritime and 
Western Provinces, while Quebec and Ontario 
showed increased activity. Statements were 
received from 99 employers in this division, 
whose payrolls increased from 62,000 persons 
on April 1 to 62,070 at the beginning of May. 
General curtailment had been noted on May 1, 
1931, but the index was then higher. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—A combined staff 
of 14,258 men, as compared with 11,732 in the 
preceding month, was reported by the 87 firms 
furnishing statistics in the water transportation 
group. This gain was smaller than that noted 
on the same date last year, and the index 
then was higher. Reductions in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia were offset by 
increases in Quebec and Ontario. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building Employment in building construc- 
tion showed a large expansion, although it was 
not so active as on May 1, 1931. The working 
forces of the 647 co-operating contractors aggre- 
gated 22,885 persons, as against 20,272 at the 
beginning of April. The tendency was favour- 
able in all provinces except British Columbia, 
but the greatest gains were in Quebec. 


Highway —Work on roads and highways de- 
clined with the conclusion of unemployment 
relief projects in certain districts; 1,335 men 
were released from the forces of the 332 em- 
ployers making returns, who had 45,637 work- 
ers on May 1. The largest decrease was in 
Ontario, while there were gains in the Mari- 
time Provinces and British Columbia. Addi- 
tions to staffs were indicated on the same date 
last year, when employment was rather more 
active than in this spring. 


Railway —tThirty-seven companies and divi- 
sional superintendents in this group employed 
25,869 workers, as against 23,367 in the last 
report. The Western Provinces reported prac- 
tically all the increase, while the trend was 
downward in the Maritime Provinces and 
Quebec. Expansion involving a rather smaller 
number of men was noted at the beginning 
of May a year ago, but the index number then 
stood considerably above its level at the time 
of writing. 


Services 


The service group, especially the laundry and 
dry cleaning division, reported heightened ac- — 
tivity, according to statements from 285 estab- 
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lishments employing 21,569 persons, as against 
21,467 in their last report. eEmployment was 
not quite so brisk as on May 1 in 1931, when 
greater gains had been indicated. 


Trade 


Continued additions to personnel were shown 
in trade, in which 845 establishments enlarged 
their forces by 1,414 employees to 83,099 on 
the date under review. The index was lower 
than at the beginning of May a year ago, al- 
though the improvement then reported had 
been on a smaller scale. The increase on the 


date under review took place chiefly in retail 
trade, but wholesale establishments also showed 
heightened activity. 


Tables 


The accompanying tables give index numbers 
of employment by economic areas, leading 
cities, and industries. The columns headed 
“relative weight”, show the proportion that 
the number of employees reported in the indi- 
cated area or industry, is of the total number 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms 


making returns on May 1, 19382. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of April, 1932 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are employed in work outside their own trades 
or who are idle due to illness are not considered 
as unemployed, while unions involved in in- 
dustrial disputes are excluded from these tabu- 
lations. As the number of unions making 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 








manufacturing industries of Quebec, particu- 
larly the garment and iron and steel trades, 
being a large factor in this retrogressive move- 
ment. Returns for April were compiled from 
a total of 1,806 labour organizations with an 
aggregate membership of 178,076 persons, 40,- 
936 of whom were represented as idle on the 
last day of the month, a percentage of 23-0 


AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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1926 Wet 1928 


1923 


1930 1931 13932 





returns varies from month to month with con- 
sequent variation. in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such figures 
have reference only to the organizations re- 
porting. 

In contrast to the slight improvement in con- 
ditions shown by local trade unions during 
February and March, a less favourable situa- 
tion prevailed in April, unemployment in the 


compared with 20°4 per cent of inactivity in 
March. Important losses in employment were 
recorded from Apri!, 1931, when 14:9 per cent 
of the members reported were without work. 
The greatest curtailment of activity from 
March was noted in Quebec and centred 
chiefly, as mentioned above, in the manufac- 
turing industries, while in Ontario recessions, 
on a smaller scale, and of more general distribu- 
tion throughout the various industries were in 
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dicated. Minor declines also occurred in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia. Saskatchewan unions alone 
reported a better employment trend from 
March, the gains, however, being but nominal. 
All provinces shared in the adverse situation 
shown from April, 1931, Quebec, Ontario and 
Manitoba unions especially indicating marked 
slackness during the month reviewed, while in 
New Brunswick and Alberta also the declines 
were noteworthy. 


Each month the records of unemployment 
for the largest city in each province, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island, are tabu- 
lated separately. Of these, Montreal and 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Halifax reported the most substantial per- 
centages of idle during April, which were 
considerably in excess of those indicated for 
these centres during March. In Winnipeg, 
Regina, Toronto and Saint John also, the 
level of activity was somewhat reduced. On 
the other hand, employment gains on a 
small scale were registered by Edmonton and 
Vancouver unions. Distinctly unfavourable 
conditions were. reflected in Montreal, 
Toronto and Halifax from April a year ago, 
recessions of lesser degree, though appreciable, 
being shown by Winnipeg and Vancouver 
unions. Edmonton, Saint John and Regina 
unions also reported declines in activity which 
were relatively small. 

The chart which accompanies this article 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1926, to date. At the 
close of April the course followed by the 
curve took a sharp turn upward, in contrast 
with the downward tendency of the previous 
two months, showing a greater unemployment 
prevalence during the month reviewed. The 
trend of the curve was contrary to that of 
April, 1931, when employment tended upward, 
and at the close of the month under review 
conditions as shown by the curve were much 
quieter than in April last year. 


A noteworthy increase in slackness from the 
previous month was shown in the manu- 
facturing industries during April, the 479 
unions from which reports were tabulated, with 
48,999 members, indicating an unemployment 
percentage of 25:5, compared with 18-4 per 
cent of inactivity in March. Influencing the 
situation to a marked degree was the curtail- 
ment of activity in Quebec garment trades 
and in the iron and steel trades of both Que- 
bec and Ontario. ‘Cigar makers, bakers and 
confectioners, printing tradesmen, wood, tex- 
tile, fur, and hat and cap workers also re- 
ported declines in activity which were com- 
paratively very slight. On the other hand, 
somewhat better conditions than in March 
were indicated by pulp and paper makers, glass 
and leather workers, and general labourers. 
Unemployment in the manufacturing indus- 
tries also showed a decided. increase over 
April, 1981, when 11-1 per cent of the mem- 
bership involved were idle, the garment and 
iron and steel trades, as in the previous com- 
parison, accounting largely for the change, 
though the majority of trade participated in 
varying measures in this adverse employment 
movement. 

Coal miners with 49 unions reporting 17,060 
members in April registered an unemployment 
percentage of 13-3 at the close of the month 
in contrast with percentages of 9-9 in March 
and 11-2 in April, 19381. The Alberta coal 
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Taste II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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mines were especially quiet, a considerable 
increase in idleness from March being shown, 
and much short time was in evidence. Sev- 
eral unions from this province also reported 
strike conditions which are not included in 
these tabulations. In British Columbia prac- 
tically the same situation prevailed as in 
March, while in Nova Scotia slight improve- 
ment was noted. The Alberta situation was 
responsible for the unfavourable employment 
trend manifest in the mining industry from 
April, 1931. In Nova Scotia the employment 
volume accorded was slightly better than in 
April last year, and in British Columbia the 
change was fractional only, the tendency, how- 
ever, being toward greater activity. ; 


During April the situation in the building 
trades showed little change from the pre- 
ceding month, although employment still re- 
mained very slack. This was manifest by the 
returns received for April from 249 organiza- 
tions of building tradesmen, covering 24,239 
members, 62:7 per cent of whom were re- 
ported idle on the last day of the month, 
contrasted with 62-3 per cent of inactivity in 
March. Some employment expansion from 
March was noted by electrical workers, tile 
layers, lathers and roofers, painters, decorators 
and paperhangers, bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, bridge and structural iron workers 
and hod carriers and building labourers, which, 
however, was slightly more than offset by 
the curtailment evident among carpenters and 
joiners, granite and stone cutters, and plumbers 
and steamfitters. Building and construction 
activities were largely restricted from April, 
1931, when 40-5 per cent of the membership 
included in the building trades was without 
work In this comparison hod carriers and 
building labourers reported the same situation 
as in April last year, unemployment in both 
months, however, remaining at a rather high 
level. Among bridge and structural iron work- 
ers, brick layers, masons and plasterers, car- 
penters and joiners, granite and stone cutters, 
painters, decorators and paperhangers and 
plumbers and steam fitters, severe losses in 
activity were recorded with recessions of much 
lesser importance among electrical workers 
and tile layers, lathers and roofers. 


The trend of employment in the transporta- 
tion industries was less favourable during April 
than in the previous month, though the change 
was but fractional, the 776 organizations from 
which reports were compiled, with 63,249 mem- 
bers, showing 13:2 per cent of their members 
idle on the last day of the month in contrast 
with a percentage of 12-3 in March. The 
steam railway division, which constituted over 
80 per cent of the entire group membership 
reporting, was accountable, to a large extent, 


° 


for this slightly downward employment move-’ 
ment from March, with contributing declines 
in activity, though of minor importance, among 
teamsters and chauffeurs. On the contrary, 
navigation workers reported a better situation 
than in March and among street and electric 
railway employees the level of activity re- 
mained much the same with a slight tendency 
toward a greater employment volume. The 
steam railway division, as in the previous 
comparison, shared most extensively in the 
unemployment increase apparent in the trans- 
portation industries from April, 1931, when 
9-8 per cent of inactivity was reported in 
the group, as a whole. Declines, on a much 
smaller scale, however, were recorded by 
navigation workers and teamsters and chauf- 
feurs, while the situation for street and elec- 
tric railway employees was nominally im- 
proved. | / 

From retail clerks 4 reports were received 
in April, combining a membership of 1,154 
persons, 2-9 per cent of whom were idle on 
the last day of the month, contrasted with 
percentages of 3°4 in March and 2:1 in April, 
1981. 

Practically no variation from the previous 
month in the level of activity was shown by 
civic employees during April, according to the 
reports received from 74 associations, with a 
membership covering 8,667 persons. Of these, 
484 were reported idle on the last day of the 
month, a percentage of 5:6, contrasted with 5:5 
per cent of unemployment in March. Employ- 
ment, however, was much slacker for these 
workers than in April, 1931, when but 0-1 per 
cent of the membership reported was without 
work. 


The miscellaneous group of trades with 126 
unions, reporting a membership of 5,870 per- 
sons, at the close of April indicated an unem- 
ployment percentage of 20°8, in contrast with 
percentages of 21-5 in March and 14:1 in 
April, 1931. Stationary engineers and firemen, 
with a gain in employment of about 4 per 
cent, reported the most noteworthy expansion 
during the month reviewed, improvement on a 
smaller scale being recorded by theatre and 
stage employees, and barbers. On the other 
hand, shght employment recessions occurred 
among hotel and restaurant employees, and 
unclassified workers. Pronounced curtailment 
was evident among hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees, and stationary engineers and firemen 
from April, 1981, and the level of activity for 
theatre and stage employees, and barbers was 
but slightly reduced. Unclassified workers, 
however, reported a much better situation 
than in April a year ago. 
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Adequate work was provided for fishermen 
during April as in the month preceding, while 
in April last year 2°4 per cent of the member- 
ship involved was reported idle. 

Lumber workers and loggers showed an un- 
employment increase during April over the 
previous month, the 4 unions from which re- 
ports were tabulated with 717 members, indi- 
eating 26-1 per cent of inactivitiy, compared 
with 20-5 per cent in March. The situation 
was, however, more favourable than in April, 


1931, when the percentage of idleness stood 
at 37:3. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage of 
members who were on an average unemployed 
each year from 1919 to 1931, inclusive, and 
also the percentage of unemployment by prov- 
inces for April of each year from 1919 to 1929, 
inclusive and for each month from January 
1930, to date. Table II summarizes the returns 
in the various groups of industries for the same 
months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for April, 1932 


The volume of business transacted by the 
Offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during April, 19382, as indicated by the 
average daily placements effected, showed a 
decline of 5 per cent when compared with 
that of the preceding month, while a loss of 
17 per cent was likewise recorded when a 
comparison was made with April last year. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


EFFECTED FOR EACH 


only group in which an increase was noted 
and of the losses recorded, those in services, 
logging, construction and maintenance and 
manufacturing were the most marked. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment. from January, 1930, to date, as 
represented by the ratio of vacancies offered 
and of placements effected for each 100 appli- 
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Construction and maintenance was largely 
responsible for the decline from March, 
although logging and manufacturing also 
showed fewer placements. Gains were regis- 
tered in all remaining groups, the largest 
being in farming and services, but these were 
not sufficient to offset in any great degree 
the marked decline previously mentioned. In 
comparison with April, 1931, farming was the 























1932 


cations for employment registered at the 
offices of the Service throughout Canada, 
computations being made semi-monthly. As 
may be seen from the graph, the curve, both 
of vacancies and of placements in relation to 
applications, declined during the first half of 
April but followed an upward course during 
the latter half of the month. At the close 
of the period, however, the levels attained 
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were considerably below those shown at the 
ena of April a year ago, when the curve of 
vacancies was nearly six points and that of 
placements almost five points above those 
recorded at the close of the month under 
review. The ratio of vacancies to each 100 
applications was 59-6 and 61-3 during the first 
and second half of April, respectively, in 
contrast with ratios of 65:5 and 66-8 during 
the corresponding periods of 1981. The ratios 
of placements to each 100 applications during 
the periods under review were 57:7 and 59-0, 
as compared with 63:1 and 63-5 during April, 
1931. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily to the offices of the Service throughout 
Canada was 1,345, as compared with 1,411 in 
the previous month and with 1,634 in April, 
1931. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 2,225, as 
compared with 2,211 in March and with 2,467 
in April last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
April, 1932, was 1,298, of which 464 were in 
regular cuiadecanent oe 834 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,371 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in April last year 
averaged 1,562 daily, consisting of 547 place- 
ments in regular and 1,015 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of April, 1932, the offices 
of the Service referred 35,517 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 33,744 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 12,066, of which 8,373 were 
of men and 3,693 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 21,678. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 26,882 
for men and 8,079 for women, a total of 34, 961, 
while applications for work numbered 57, 830, 
of which 45,793 were from men and 12 037 
from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1922, to date :— 

Se ————————— 





Placements 
Year —- 
Regular Casual Totals 

NO es re a ho ee 297, 827 95,695 393 , 522 
1923 oe AEE Oa 347, 165 115,387 462,552 
DODAG .. ates ae Re 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
OOD eh tne: tye a0 eae 306, 804 106,021 412, 825 
L262 ee 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
MOO TE de ie as 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
1B Date RN AC Sete | 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
TO29 3 E24). PG ae 260, 747 137, 620 398 , 367 
1 SORE aR eae Gee ae 187, 872 180, 807 368, 679 
ee Ma cn a 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 
ines (four months).. 44,706 86, 667 131,373 


Nova Scotia 


Orders listed at employment offices in Neva 
Scotia during April showed an increase of 
over 17 per cent in comparison with the pre- 
ceding month but a loss of 12 per cent when 
compared with the corresponding month last 
year. There was a gain of over 16 per cent 
in placements in comparison with March, but 
a decline of nearly 12 per cent from Apri! of 
last year. Fewer placements were made than 
in April, 1931, in all groups, except construc- 
tion and maintenance, although services was. 
the only division to show any appreciable loss. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 19; construction and main- 
tenance, 206; trade, 35; and services, 470, of 
which 318 were of household workers. There 
were 94 men and 64 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 


New Brunswick 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment. offices in 
New Brunswick during April, were 28 per cent 
better than in the preceding month, but nearly 
16 per cent less favourable than during the 
corresponding month of jast year. There was 
a gain of over 26 per cent in placements when 
compared with March, but a decline of more 
than 13 per cent in comparison with April, 
1931. Reduced placements in services were 
responsible for the decline from April of last 
year, as the changes in all other groups were 
small. The only industrial divisions in which 
a considerable number of placements were 
made were construction and maintenance with 
87, and services 560, of which 414 were of 
household workers. During the month 62 men 
and 61 women were placed in regular em- 
ployment. 


()UEBEC 


There was an increase of nearly 12 per cent 
in the number of orders received by employ- 
ment offices in the Province of Quebec when 
compared with the preceding month, but a 
decline of 7 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month last year. Placements 
were 8 per cent higher than in March, but 
showed a nominal gain only when compared 
with April, 1931. There was a large increase 
in the number of placements in the services’ 
group over April last year. Trade also showed 
improvement. These gains, however, were al- 
most entirely offset by declines in other 
groups, of which that in construction and 
maintenance was the largest. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1932 















Vacancies Applicants Regular 

ct Rast Placed U cies 

egis- ace n- ments 

Ofiices Reported | Unfilled tered StOler rete eet ees placed sane 

during | at end of during to at ond'of d 

period period deriod vacancies| Regular | Casual period erty 
NOVA SCOCIR eck esccce Javon stores Salen 796 47 881 808 158 595 1,164 115 
FIAiiaxe. tee eer. tote carne ore 465 32 540 432 35 397 822 41 
New. Glasgow 74: bh. Pane Te. 122 15 132 167 51 61 198 53 
SVUNOV ca eee en ee nea. 209 0 209 209 yy? 137 144 aT 
New Brunswick..................... 690 5 750 682 123 559 864 186 
Chatham, - Sree. Le 44 0 78 44 0 44 251 78 
NEON CTON es be aera eta teh e's 244 5 237 236 48 188 104 65 
Strona Cece Mere GC meernee ne 4. 402 0 435 402 75 327 509 43 
CuGeO ier sree eee ck etek ed kede 1,904 147 5, 702 25642 1,384 302 3,195 1,408 
PTMOB ecko cic AC aso EE Re noes 6 sista eel 0 4 56 0 0 0 54 2 
ET SPORE GEA RS ae ee PS 131 0 Ye 129 i411 18 114 210 
Montreal’, Sentech se oo eeaiet 817 43 3,578 881 537 155 2,383 600 
(UG DCC nate cree Aeon akoe oles siajarcs 576 | 66 1,027 1,114 387 119 489 324 
VOU OMeremet leh. Conteh: tena ee ote 23 0 51 23 23 0 19 2 
Sherprooke! fists. Ss. PSAs 217 7 365 210 206 4 58 137 
MP NTeSHRIVErss fence occ es omec Sc cces 140 27 248 285 12 78 133 
QUUATION. OE. ees ihe roe dba 16,823 511 28, 266 16, 680 3,190 12,886 37,516 5,584 
INTO ONE aaerertaeed Soc EURO ee ess 10 0 0 «10 LOL, Aeeee Ot | Cee MeO ee ee 
Wallevillenrern vst cottons ve.sets 83 0 118 80 33 47 224 26 
BrantiorGss: sen csi. eee oe «ee 525 0 607 525 101 424 2,658 113 
CYA se hs Sa ee eee 89 16 109 (v4 29 43 884 52 
Cobaltseee ee See 18 0 60 19 16 3 86 123 
Bort Branceéssss.. 0p. eines 17 0 27 V7. 17 0 206 ERS ee 
IROLGWVUNAI 5 oe tev ts eeietace acto. 6 279 0 343 279 234 45 370 75 
GuelpHR MS Ae: A) oie: 185 31 257 197 43 126 1,207 69 
amiltonina, «Ansiersetercabieeneics «stacks 537 31 1,126 544 180 338 3,429 286 
UN ESCONG eee ec mee te nate ces 1, 937 19 1,955 1,926 87 1, 839 980 138 
EXitchoner: SMe was Wise es. Oa ae 1, 248 0 1,547 1,246 51 1,195 794 86 
London Praised) He's hichefelete «are wisheter rely sss 3,289 26 8,421 3,296 177 3,078 1,342 119 
Niagara alias i terme ston tn, 3 ae 83 6 150 87 42 31 757 51 
North Baseh. fic leres ete wide hice: 58 0 187 58 41 17 370 62 
MOSIAWEA ievccinocrne reine ¢ carters aitiois 868 0 964 864 97 767 773 54 
OLta wie een ee Meth encc. 798 103 1,855 792 341 313 2,982 397 
Poem broke sy, este hele fob.< eeiek 197 0 361 197 79 118 68 162 
Over POLOUgh 5.5): aac ccisereeeie = 104 li 212 105 60 34 520 84 
Port PUPIEe ic ce eae eaisal stapes otdceye'« 131 0 103 120 64 56 1,802 1,265 
St. Catharines 125 5 494 122 41 81 2,356 29 
St. Thomas SAAC) APOE ERA Cina, Pee 508 9 484 507 66 441 680 56 
Sarnia.2: os; we eee ccc cesecsnteceee 262 0 274 262 fl 191 439 68 
Sault/Ste; Mariela, spwseek ec. et 86 5 684 97 27, 54 301 41 
USO remark eee te iden 140 0 310 139 84 55 677 81 
atib Wey Peele AE 5. cee 90 0 636 90 71 19 795 77 
EDATAIMINS eo haes.« fob, Siete» s.s.c s 89 0 165 89 34 5 297 67 
Toronto is Siatsteleew 2'S0 eietete tne 3 IEW OF s ae. 4,582 226 10, 980 4,504 951 3,220 9,646 1,829 
Windsor se. ¢ Suk OL Me Sed. . eel 485 25 827 436 143 293 2, 823 174 
Manitoba. ccceys. «eee niet. Get ics oes 4,185 20 6, 605 4,224 2,037 25159 15,076 1,240 
IBTAngOnt 1.ces wets ee eee 460 118 555 441 174 267 544 204 
Dauphin sca eee ee eee 61 0 176 60 46 14 272 20 
Portage la. Prairie... wads «.. 101.0. 54 0 55 54 50 4 UO Pegs eh eer 
Winnipeg e at csr ces seen ee es. Aas 3,610 2 5,819 3, 669 1, 767 1, 874 14, 260 1,016 
2,876 191 3,199 2,703 1,777 900 2,919 1, 487 
179 3 161 160 17 23 103 2 

807 45 768 790 413 351 716 332 
95 0 122 90 7A 19 78 77 
113 24 236 84 49 35 237 79 
631 61 814 590 458 132 685 456 
461 32 485 414 337 77 757 271 
194 1 154 189 144 45 253 118 
238 22 231 231 103 128 29 45 
158 3 228 155 65 90 61 80 
3, 787 34 5,777 3,785 1,859 1,918 12,990 2,370 
955 10 2,176 867 87 5, 835 1,359 
178 0 330 161 89 72 139 101 
PINES TMC Cee Uae at tate 1,881 18 2,305 1,896 605 1,278 5, 674 708 
shotlafatefuls Teil’ o-<¥ea fe ora ofa srewiels 485 6 672 478 125 353 890 101 
Blotsienerave/ecsieresohevears duenaye’ via. 288 0 294 296 173 123 452 101 
SACD CACICE OE EO 3, 900 11 6, 650 3,993 1,538 2,364 4,559 675 
sad tpasbiasecerageas shi. .! 49 0 497 9 46 3 149 39 
LRU eiatainttote fe iers aie sictecaus. co's als 56 4 239 51 22 23 67 30 
ba ATO eee tn chs 639 0 278 627 328 299 472 6 
OlsOn.s. Ane eaics cree tetearernectk 99 0 136 100 92 8 15 79 
New Westminster............... sae 66 0 156 66 51 15 139 25 
Pentictonl sete eee eee iiek ce 170 2 186 ilvAl 70 94 76 38 
Prince Georgerccecat ine saosin Haas 33 0 74 33 33 0 20 13 
Pree euOer tre octet ee 13 0 45 13 10 3 263 4 
Vancouver....... MMIII 999 5 3,523 1,107 771 258 2,674 327 
WAGGOFIO. 4 oles oat Piss ehdoic wrcisionctar nots 1,776 0 1,916 1,776 115 1,661 684 114 
COURGE Sere eee ee 34, 961 966 57,830 35,517 12,066 21,678 78, 283 *13,123 
Moenr.. x. 2cetyseacs eens 0 ae 26, 882 239 45,793 26, 852 8,373 18,330 69,435 9,459 
WVOIMOR cc cece ten Rae ie oe, 8,079 727 12,037 8,665 3,693 3,348 8,848 3,664 





+58 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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ing, 81; logging, 47; construction and. main- 
tenance, 281; trade, 61; and services, 1,185, of 
which 906 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 594 
of men and 790 of women. 


ONTARIO 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders listed at Ontario offices during April, 
were nearly 11 per cent less favourable than 
in the preceding month and over 22: per cent 
below the corresponding month last year. 
There was a decline also in placements of 
nearly 12 per cent when compared with March, 
and of almost 22 per cent in comparison with 
April, 1931. All industrial groups participated 
‘n the declines in placements from April last 
year, those in construction and maintenance, 
however, accounting for nearly 50 per cent of 
the loss and those in services over 25 per cent. 
Of the balance, the declines in farming, manu- 
facturing and logging were the most important. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 442; logging, 134; farming, 786; 
transportation, 122; construction and mainten-+ 
ance, 10,417; trade, 343; and services, 3,787, 
of which 2,158 were of household workers. 
During the month 1,881 men and 1,309 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


During the month of April, positions offered 
through employment offices in Manitoba were 
3 per cent higher than im the preceding month, 
and 61 per cent above the corresponding month 
last year. A similar percentage of gain was 
recorded in placements when compared with 
April, 1931, and there was an increase of 
nearly 4 per cent over March this year. The 
increase in placements over April last year 
was due to work provided under the Unem- 
ployment and Farm Relief Avct, as the only 
groups to show gains were construction and 
maintenance, and fanming. Services showed 
a large decrease in placements while there 
were nominal changes only in the other 
groups. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 42; fanming, 928; con- 
struction and maintenance, 2,030; trade, 64; 
and services, 1,116, of which 923 were of house- 
hold workers. Regular employment was found 
for 1,559 men and 478 women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment offices in Saskatchewan were 
notified of nearly 45 per cent more vacancies 
during April than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 12 per cent less than during the corre- 
sponding month last year. There was a 


gain of nearly 48 per cent: in placements when 
compared with March, but a decline of over 
15 per cent in comparison with April, 1931. 
There was a considerable increase in the num- 
ber of farm placements when comparison is 
made with April of last year, but the gain in 
this group was more than offset by a heavy 
decline in construction and maintenance, with 
smaller losses in services and logging. The 
changes in other groups were nominal only. 
Placements by industrial groups ineluded: 
manufacturing, 55; fanming, 1,175; transporta- 
tion, 28; construction and maintenance, 491; 
trade, 47; and services, 879, of which 636 were 
of household workers. There were 1,292 men 
and 485 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


ALBERTA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment. offices in Al- 
berta during April, was over 12 per cent Jess 
than in the preceding month, and nearly 16 
per cent below the corresponding month of 
last’ year. Plaicements also declined over 12 
per cent when compared with March, and 
nearly 15 per cent in comparison with April, 
1931. Farming was the only group ito show 
any appreciable gain in placements over April 
last year, and this increase was aittributable to 
work provided under the Unemployment and 
Farm Relief Act. Construction and main- 
tenance showed the largest decline in place- 
ments, with somewhat smaller losses in log- 
ging and) services. Changes in other groups 
were not important. The majority of place- 
ments made during the month were in the 
following groups: farming, 958; construction 
and maintenance, 2,101; and services, 633, of 
which 422 were of household workers. During 
the month 1,517 men and 342 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


During April, orders received at employ- 
ment offices in British Columbia called for 
nearly 22 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month and over 14 per cent in 


_excess of the corresponding month last year. 


There were similar gains in placements under 
both comparisons. A large number of workers 
were sent to road construction camps which 
accounted for the increase in placements over 
April of last year. This gain was partly offset 
by declines in logging, services, transporta- 
tion, farming and manufacturing. The changes 
in other groups were small. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
ing, 30; logging, 47; farming, 84; construction 
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and maintenance, 3,054; trade, 42; and ser- 
vices, 607, of which 354 were of household 
workers. There were 1,874 men and 164 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of April, 1932, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada effected 
12,066 placements in regular employment, 
5,023 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
vicinity of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 370 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 318 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 52 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate which is 2-7 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4 is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may desire to travel 
-to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 

Reduced transportation rate certificates 
granted by Ontario offices during April were 
66 in number, 65 of which were provincial. 
Of these, 58 were issued to bushmen, the Port 
Arthur office transferring 39, Fort William 2, 
and Sudbury 17, to employment within their 
respective zones. From Hamilton, 2 saxophone 
players were conveyed to Belleville, and 1 
metal pattern maker to Windsor, this zone 
also receiving 1 metal pattern maker from 
Toronto. On certificates received at Cobalt 
2 miners journeyed to Port Arthur. The 
remaining provincial transfer was of an 
electrician’s helper shipped from Toronto to a 
point in the Cobalt zone. The one worker 
going outside the province was a blacksmith, 
transported from Cobalt to Amos. 

The Winnipeg office was responsible for all 
transfers effected in Manitoba during April, 
which aggregated 162. Of these 121 were to 
provincial points, and 41 to other provinces. 
Included in the former were 4 farm house- 
keepers and 1 hotel general going to Brandon, 
1 farm housekeeper to Dauphin, and 85 farm 
hands, 5 farm domestics, 17 building construc- 
tion labourers, 3 carpenters, 1 mill worker, 1 
hotel cook, 1 bushman, 1 tractor operator, and 
1 baker to various centres within the Winnipeg 
zone. Travelling outside the prdvince were 2 
farm hands, 2 farm domestics, 2 waitresses, 1 
housekeeper, and 1 millwright bound for Port 
Arthur and vicinity, and 27 farm hands 
and 5 farm domestics for employment in 
Saskatchewan rural areas. In addition, 1 town 
housekeeper proceeded to Estevan. 
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Workers benefiting by the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate in Sas- 
katchewan during April were 19 in number, 
17 of whom went to provincial employment. 
Of these, the Regina office was responsible for 
the transfer of one teacher to Swift Current, 
1 farm hand each to the Yorkton and Prince 
Albert zones, and of 3 farm hands and 2 
teachers to employment within the Regina 
zone. The Swift Current, North Battleford 
and Saskatoon zones each received 1 farm 
hand from Prince Albert, which office also 
despatched 2 saw-mill labourers within its own 
zone. From Saskatoon 1 farm hand proceeded 
to Swift Current, 1 hotel cook to Prince 
Albert and 2 farm hands to employment 
within the Saskatoon zone. The 2 persons 
traveiling outside the province were farm 
domestics who secured their certificates at 
Saskatoon for transportation to Edmonton. 

Business transacted by Alberta offices in 
April involved an issue of 107 certificates, 99 
provincial and 8 interprovincial. A large share 
of the provincial movement originated at 
Edmonton, from which centre 5 farm hands 
were sent to Drumheller and 50 farm hands, 
5 farm domestics, 5 highway construction 
labourers, 4 saw-mill workers, 3 hotel workers, 
3 labourers, 2 miners, 1 housekeeper, 1 forest 
ranger, 3 steamship employees, 2 tractor men, 
1 mechanic and 1 truck driver to employment 
at various centres throughout the Edmonton 
zone. In addition, the Calgary office was 
instrumental in transferring 5 farm hands to 
Drumheller, 1 farm hand, 2 farm housekeepers, 
and 1 lumber grader to Lethbridge, and 4 
farm hands within the Calgary zone. The 
movement outside the province was of agri- 
cultural labour, the Edmonton office despatch- 
ing 6 farm hands to Saskatoon and Medicine 


‘Hat, 2 farm hands to Swift Current. 


Offices in British Columbia granted 16 
certificates for reduced transportation during 
April, all to provincial centres. From Van- 
couver there were transfers of 4 saw-mill 
workers and 1 hotel waitress to Kamloops, 3 
miners to Penticton, and 2 loggers, 1 hotel 
worker and 1 farm hand to centres in the 
Vancouver zone. The Penticton zone was also 
the destination of 2 loggers journeying from 
Nelson. In addition, Prince Rupert trans- 
ferred 1 farm hand and 1 farm domestic to a 
point within its own zone. 

Of the 370 workers who secured certificates 
for reduced transportation during April 210 
travelled by the Canadian National Railways, 
152 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 4 by 
the Northern Alberta Railway, 3 by the 
Timiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway 
and 1 by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 
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(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During April, 1932 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
returns from 61 cities which granted building 
permits valued at $4,237,160 during April, as 
compared with $3,323 602 in the preceding 
month, and $13,495,165 in the same month last 
year. There was, therefore, an increase of 
$913,555 or 27°5 per cent in the first com- 
parison, but a decrease of $9,258,005, or 68-6 
per cent, as compared with April, 1931. In 
considering these figures, it should be noted 
that the wholesale costs of building materials 
have this year averaged much lower than in 
any of the past twelve years. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued some 450 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at over $1,100,000 
and for nearly 2,000 other buildings estimated 
to cost more than $2,700,000. In addition, four 
cities—Brantford, Port Arthur, St. Boniface and 
Moose Jaw—reported that they had author- 
ized engineering projects valued at approxi- 
mately $224,000. In March, authority was 
given for the erection of nearly 400 dwellings 
and 1,100 other buildings, valued at approxi- 
mately $900,000 and $2,200,000, respectively, 
while five engineering projects valued at ap- 
proximately $128,000 were also reported. 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Alberta and British Columbia recorded 
increases in the value of the building permits 
issued during April as compared with March, 
1932, the greatest gain of $345,583 taking place 
in Alberta. 


As compared with April, 1931, New Bruns- 
wick reported an increase in the value of the 
building authorized, while the remaining prov- 
inices recorded decreases, that of $3,107,498, or 
78°9 per cent, in Quebec being most pro- 
nounced. 

Of the larger cities, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver registered increases in the building 
authorized during April as compared with the 
preceding month, but declines as compared 
with April, 1931, while in Montreal there were 
decreases in both comparisons. Of the smaller 
centres, Sydney, Fredericton, Saint John, Shaw- 
inigan Falls, Chatham, Kingston, Kitchener, 
Niagara Falls, Oshawa, St. Thomas, Welland, 
Sandwich, St. Boniface, Moose Jaw and Medi- 
cine Hat reported increases in the value of the 
building represented by the permits issued, as 
compared with March, 1932, and April, 1931. 


Cumulative Record for First Four Months, 
1920-1932.—The following table gives the value 
of the building authorized by 61 cities during 
April and in the first four months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for 1926 as 
100. The average index numbers of wholesale 


prices of building materials in the first four 
months of the same years are also given 
(1926100). 

ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS 


INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
AS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 











Cities April, March, April 
1932 1932 1931 
$ $ 
Prince Edward I’d— 
Charlottetown ai clutctsce netted che motel eee ee eee 
Nova Scotia.......... 213, 207 55, 850 1,179, 865 
‘Halitaxrde © 5. mace 108, 256 50, 560 1,117, 945 
New Glasgow....... 26, 250 77 57,450 
“Sy dneys..Wo.4 wwe. 78,701 4,520 4,470 
New Brunswick..... 260, 290 15,755 121, 460 
Fredericton......... 2,700 1,500 i 
*Monetonk! ae eer: 32,140 1,750 78,015 
*Saint JOD wees mee 225, 450 12,505 43,445 
Ovebec.. 830, 064 950,393 3,937,562 
*Montreal—*Maison- 
neuve. Satake 661,312 839, 108 3, 226, 562 
*Quebec.. wht VA ce) eet 69,557 71, 785 222,965 
Shawinigan Falls 7,350 700 5,410 
*Sherbrooker. oases + 17, 600 14,000 300, 700 
*Three Rivers....... 31,970 24,150 36, 295 
Westmount... as cisis 42,275 650 145, 630 
Ontario <2. Be 1,820,222 | 1,697,935 3,960, 807 
Bellevillewi..42..9-4 17,125 2,40 21, 700 
+ PTAntlord ee ces er 35,361 20,028 41,478 
Chatham ones ene 9,360 6, 700 4,440 
*Fort William........ 40, 850 11,050 53,400 
Galt lieyiee.., . eae 13,151 18,521 22,397 
*Guelpht coer. . scies 11,100 25,425 33, 243 
~Elamialcone ese. seer 97,750 113, 500 389,300 
SKIN gstontas. 22 series 88,910 12,645 54,485 
*KaitCheners: sick s nekler 137, 664 4,710 58,970 
STON, wae «eo cterecs 87,180 79, 060 214, 220 
Niagara Falls....... 36,002 69 34, 260 
SHAW. pbsbisn ee alas 8, 685 1,475 6,475 
*OCbaWaeneee: le: 144,775 350, 275 466, 645 
Owen Sound........ 4,60 Nil 15,000 
*Peterborough....... 11,360 12,475 37,872 
*Port Arthurct ssce 17, 666 PA VAN 41,180 
*Stratiordy: ... vias 4,200 1,020 17,798 
*St. Catharines 11,919 5,144 77,100 
*St. Lhomas'she.. 2 se 13, 750 200 13, 620 
Sarnia). gas. eect 5,035 7,570 10, 922 
Sault Ste. Marie.. 9,453 12,067 29,245 
*Toronto.. ae 817,173 588, 646 1, 734, 630 
York and East 
York Townships. 157, 188 385,509 471, 855 
Wellanditiny .3.4...408 21,080 5, 750 19,620 
SWiIndsOrs perme oor 10, 625 13,475 44,190 
East Windsor..... Nil 994 990 
Riverside. id. BENG... ceon sae. Nil 2,950 
Sandwich......... 5,650 4,500 1,600 
Walkerville....... il 4,000 18,000 
Woodstock.......... 2,610 7,381 23, 222 
Manitoba............ 198, 567 41,200 1,084, 822 
eBrandomiee vere. ee 4,997 500 21,027 
St. Boniface......... 54,370 4,850 14, 445 
SWannineg.. ceo. eee 139, 200 35, 850 1,049,350 
Saskatchewan....... 195,477 218,325 795, 781 
*Moose Jaw.... 160, 152 111,800 44, 166 
PERGSING ee caalte = 18,175 94,500 110, 995 
*Saskatoon. 73 0! 17,150 12,025 640, 620 
Alberta ».05cfcnws veh 430,986 85, 403 470, 613 
*Calearverd. ec: eb pee 250,279 49,943 276, 333 
*Hdmonton. o.6.re. ve 160, 400 31,410 173, 085 
Lethbridge......... 12,512 2,405 19, 220 
Medicine Hat....... 7,795 1,645 1,975 
British Columbia 288,347 258, 741 1,944, 255 
Kamloops.......... 4,080 97 14,255 
INSNSIMO;. star ose oe 15220 8,215 1,945 
*New Westminster... 8,260 12,675 52,950 
Prince Rupert....... 1,020 12,965 24, 755 
*Vancouver- oes 211,950 186, 715 1, 730, 635 
North Vancouver. 5,490 11,350 12,080 
 VICtONIA. coostiy «ane ,o22 25,846 107, 635 
Total—61 cities..... 4,237,160 | 3,323,602 | 18,495,165 
*Total—35 cities..... 3,824,429 | 2,820,670 | 12,660,954 
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Average 

Indexes of | indexes of 

Value of value of | wholesale 

Value of permits permits prices of 

Year permits issued in issued in building 

issued in first four first four materials 
April months months in first four 

(1926=100)] months 

(1926=100) 

$ $ 

DORA tee 4,237,160 | 12,901,288 31-1 79-2 
GRY ee ee 13,495,165 | 38,241,259 92-1 83-8 
1980 sere, 16,978,076 | 46,471,338 111-9 96-2 
1009 eae 29,656,709 | 72,606, 937 174-8 99-2 
1928S gee 18,606,167 | 51,769,505 124-6 96-8 
LOZ te. ere: 17,312,470 | 42,340,823 101-9 96-8 
10265 een 19,044,499 | 41,538,073 100-0 101-7 
1925Ri 15, 482,383 | 35,463,398 85-4 103-1 
19242. ose 13,689,101 | 31,737,100 76°4 111-6 
PAE ae 19,530,851 | 39,008,970 93-9 110-8 
19229 8 15,833,688 | 34,513, 861 83-1 107-7 
19D ee. 13,500,360 | 27,069,872 65-2 136-9 
1920, 15,648,915 | 34,558,901 83-2 143-1 





The aggregate for the first four months of 
this year was below the average for the months, 
The 


average index number of wholesale prices of 


January-April, in the years since 1920. 


building materials, however, was also decidedly 


lower than in any other year of the record. 


Table 1 gives the value of the building per- 
mits issued by 61 cities during April and 
March, 1932, and April, 1931. The 35 cities 
for which records are available since 1910 are 


marked by asterisks. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES . 


[D ETAILED reports and tables showing the 

employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Minstry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. The summary show- 
ing the employment situation during April, is 
reproduced below. The following report on 
unemployment conditions in the United States 
is based on the statistics published by the 
United States Department of Labour, showing 
the recent trend of employment throughout 
the country. 


Great Britain 


Owing mainly to an increase in temporary 
stoppages in the coal mining and textile in- 
dustries (except artificial silk yarn manu- 
facture) employment showed a decline at 25th 
April as compared with 21st March. Employ- 
ment also declined in iron and steel, tinplate, 
glass, and paper manufacture, in constructional 
engineering, in shipping service and in dock 
and harbour service. On the other hand, there 
was some improvement in the rubber industry, 
together with a further slight seasonal improve- 
ment in the building, tailoring, dressmaking, 
and distributive trades, and in hotel and board- 
ing house service. 

The decline in employment was most marked 
in the North-Eastern Division and in Wales, 
and there was also some decline in the Mid- 
lands and North-Western Divisions. In all 
these districts, and also in Scotland and 
Northern Ireland, employment was very bad. 
In London and the Southern Counties there 
was a slight improvement and employment 
was relatively moderate. 
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Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,770,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at April 25, 1932 
(including those temporarily stopped as well 
as those wholly unemployed), was 21:4, as 
compared with 20°8 at March 21, 1932, and 
with 20-9 at April 27, 1931. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at April 25, 1932, was 17-3, 
as compared with 17-5 at March 21, 1932, 
while the percentage temporarily stopped was 
4-1, as compared with 3:3. For males alone, 
the percentage at April 25, 1932, was 24:7, and 
for females 12-7; at March 21, 1932, the cor- 
responding percentages were 24:1 and 12:5. 

At April 25, 1932, the number of persons on 
the registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain was 2,031,888 wholly unemployed, 
516,563 temporarily stopped, and 103,730 nor- 
mally in casual employment, making a total 
of 2,652,181. This was 84,849 more than a 
month before, and 132,068 more than a year 
before. The total included 2,135,967 men, 
72,363 boys, 391,757 women and 52,094 girls. 


‘Comparison of the numbers on the registers, 


and of the percentages unemployed, with the 
figures for a month before and a year before 
is affected by the results of legislative and 
administrative changes. 

The 2,031,888 wholly unemployed included 
755,029 insured persons with claims for insur- 
ance benefit (consisting of those who (a) had 
paid at least 30 contributions during the pre- 
ceding two years, (b) had received less than 
156 days’ benefit in their current benefit years, 
and (c) if 156 days’ benefit had become pay- 
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able in a previous benefit year ending on or 
after November 12, 1931, had paid at least 
10 contributions since the 156th day of benefit) ; 
949,024 insured persons with applications for 
transitional payments; 197,916 insured persons 
not in receipt of insurance benefit or transitional 
payments; and 129,919 uninsured persons. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at April 25, 1932, was 
2.712.355, 


United States 


The Bureau of Labor statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor reports the 
changes in employment and earnings in April, 
1932, as compared with March, 1932, based on 
returns made by 638,421 establishments in 16 
major industrial groups, having in April 
4,513,853 employees, whose combined earnings 
in one week were $93,669,953. The combined 
totals of these 16 groups show a decrease of 
2:7 per cent in employment and 5-1 per cent 
in earnings. 

Increased employment was reported in 8 of 
these industrial groups. The most pronounced 
gain was shown in the canning and preserving 
group in which a seasonal increase of 29-6 per 


cent in employment combined with an increase 
of 18-8 per cent in earnings, was reported. 
The building construction group reported a 
gain of 10:7 per cent in employment and 15-9 
per cent in payrolls, while the crude petroleum, 
quarrying and non-metallic mining, and dyeing 
and cleaning groups also reported substantial 
gains in both employees and earnings. The 
increases in employment in the remaining 
groups—electric railroad operation, retail 
trade, and laundries—were small. In the eight 
groups in which decreased employment was 
shown, losses of less than 1 per cent in em- 
ployment were reported in the telephone and 
telegraph, and the power and light groups, 
while decreases of less than 2 per cent were 
shown in wholesale trade and hotels. Employ- 
ment decreased 3:6 per cent in manufacturing, 
3°8 per cent in metalliferous mining, and 4:9 
per cent in anthracite mining. The most pro- 
nounced decrease in number of workers (12-9 
per cent) was shown in the bituminous coal 
mining industry. 

In a statement in its official publication, the 
Monthly Survey of Business, of May 16, the 
American Federation of Labour estimated the 
number of unemployed in the United States 
at approximately 8,000,000 on that date. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the Laspour Gazerrs, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1930. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April, 1930, issue 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 


3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they 


are respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 


(2) The provisions of this. section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 


.ment for use in the work contemplated where 


such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

The Act was put into effect at once as 
respects contracts for construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition, both as to its pro- 
visions of wages and as to the application of 
the eight-hour day. 

With respect to contracts for other classes 
of work, the Fair Wages Policy of the Govern- 
ment of Canada (which has been in effect 
since 1900 and was expressed in an Order in 
Council adopted June 7, 1922, and amended 
April 9, 1924) requires that they must contain 
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either a fair wage schedule based on the cur- 
rent wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requiring 
adherence to the current wage rates and work- 
ing hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above- 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
Wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workimen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours ag are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendnient or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof, 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any service performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 


authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 


The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
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tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
Wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour, 

It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to- the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following Fair Wages Clause:— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed, and if there 
be no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements, 

hyepath | the “A” and, “B” ‘conditionss of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
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and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the Minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” con- 
ditions, these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do all 
in their power to see that the labour con- 
ditions are fully complied with and to report 
any apparent violations to the department 
with which the contract is made. 


The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at any reasonable time by any officer 
authorized by the Minister of Labour for this 
purpose, and that the premises shall be kept 
in sanitary condition. 


During the past month statements were re- 
seived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, those 
included under the “A” groups containing 
either fair wages schedules as shown below, or 
the General Fair Wages Clause above men- 
tioned, and those coming under the “B” 
group containing the Fair Wages Clause speci- 
fied in the “B” Conditions as given above:— 


DeparRTMENT oF PuBLic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Dredging area at Penetanguishene, Ontario. 
Name of contractors, The Randolph Mac- 
donald Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, May 4, 1932. Amount of contract, 
approximately $5,319. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging channel at Barrington Passage, 
Nova Scotia. Name of contractors, Beacon 
Dredging Co., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of 
contract, May 7, 1982. Amount of contract, 
approximately $13,800. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, etc.) 


Supply and installation of interior fittings 
in the public building at Perth, Ontario. Name 
of contractors, The Office Specialty Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., Ottawa. Date of contract, 
May 28, 1982. Amount of contract, $2,143. 
The “B” Labour Conditions were inserted in 
this contract. 


DEPARTMENT oF RaILwAys AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Erection of a freight shed building at the 
dock situated on the west side of Welland 
Ship Canal near Westchester Avenue, St. 
Catharines, Ontario. Name of contractors, 
Aiken, Inness & Maclachlan, Ltd., St. Cath- 
arines, Ontario. Date of contract, May 19, 
1932. Amount of contract, approximately 
$9 912.50. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows: 


Rates of 








weasel Hours of 

Trade or Class of Labour not less labour, not 

$hanr more than 

per hour per day 
Blacksmathst...04 26 vaseea eee: $ 60 8 
Carpenterstirceet ade vita tLe eee 0 90 8 
Compressor operators............+- 0 60 8 
Coneretadinishers:+ at. aeecr maka 0 50 8 
TDrilltrunners ae cect oe 0 45 8 
Blectricians sec tite sees tone ca 0 70 8 
Firemen (stationary).............. 0 45 8 
Steam hoist engineers.............. 0 75 8 
Structural ironworkers............. 0 80 8 
Tea bourersigns. ccc ie eta Ss Oe 0 40 8 
Machinists ccia4.. sececmot acer <5 ons 0 75 8 
Paintersivgee oes. actasen okra ese 0 70 8 
RIG @ erste: cae ee ere ee 0 65 8 
TPéameters: (ee Ree. eee ee 0 40 8 
Truckidtiw ets 44 pene 0 40 8 
Welders and burners............... 0 55 8 


Erection of a freight shed on the main 
dock of the port facilities at Churchill, Mani- 
toba, using doors made by Richards-Wilcox 
Canadian Co., Ltd., of London, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, May 
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31, 1932. Amount of contract, $92,379. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 


tract as follows:— 











Rates of 

wages, 
Trade or Class of Labour not less 

than 

per hour 

LOS oT SN Se, AE, en Ce $0 40 
EahOnterirne oa ee he NS TS 0 45 
Parpemrorsst r,t . O. Pe TOT 0 75 
Flioist runners: 2 ar ei eae t's Ceo yin uh 0 65 
Dene. Gane Operaters.ioi. 4) >... . ore deve ard 0 75 
Sheetimetalworkerswessenee. ac). en 0 75 
BPErSUI GINS, om Meee ee Sere NG een ieee ae i 0 70 
DULUCuuTa lL StecliwOLkens. sere, Oh. |. ke. ee 0 90 
erooters, el. amd gravel. ep ee 0 60 
pS LA ho end inept SAE SA ph le dele 0 70 





Contract in Group “B” (Interior fittings, etc.) 


Delivery of 28 connecting lugs and their 
structural steel supports required to be 
mounted on the Canal Lock Gates, 82 feet 
0 inches and 83 feet 4 138/16 inches high, Wel- 
land Ship Canal. Name of contractors, Mont- 
real Locomotive Works, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
The “B” labour conditions were inserted in 
this contract. 


Post Orrice DreparTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in May, 1932, for supplies ordered by the Post 
Office Department under contracts which were 
subject to the regulations for the suppression 
of the sweating system, the securing of pay- 
ment to the workers of fair wages, and the 
performance of the work under proper sani- 
tary conditions:— 


a ee 
——w66nnsmsaaamoO0s0*$S$SapRaDaRDaeeeeeyooymym: 





Nature of Orders Amount 
‘ $ cts 
Making metal dating stamp and type, brass crown 
seals, cancellors, etc. ‘ 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd....... 489 98 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, ltd sane 156 01 
Making and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms. 
Horn Bros. Woollen Co., Ltd., Lindsay, Ont. 2,281 50 
The Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., Granby, P.Q.. 950 60 
Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.... 621 15 
Needlecraft Mills Ltd., St. Hyacinthe, P.Q... 477 94 
Mail bag fittings. 
Mie Carling, Ottawa; Ont ses ccs... soc: 180 00 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd....... 510 13 
Hamilton Cotton Co., Hamilton, Ont......... 1,347 41 
Parmenter & Bulloch Co., Ltd., Gananoque 
Leo kares ber eer te Re tL ee wee en OR 99 08 
g g W. Sadler Belting Co., Ltd., Montreal,P.Q 439 77 
cales. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd....... 112 00 
Letter Bozes, etc. 
Amedee Lesieur, Montreal, P.Q............... 11,660 00 
Ink, etc. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd....... 39 55 
Letter Carrters’ Satchels. 
Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont......... 983 58 








RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements, with 
their schedules of wages and working con- 
ditions, that have recently been received by 
the Department. Such agreements are sum- 
marized each month in the Lasour Gazerrs. 
In the majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both employers and employees, but 
verbal agreements are also included in the 
records, the latter being schedules of rates of 
wages, hours of labour and other conditions 
of employment agreed upon between the 
parties concerned, and in effect though not 
signed. In the case of each agreement, the 
rates of wages for the principal classes of 
labour are given, with other information of 
general interest. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Hauirax, N.S. — Constructive MECHANICAL 
TRADES EXCHANGE AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 
Locat No. 83. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1932, 
to April 30, 1933, and from year to year until 
notice, 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week, 

Overtime: time and one-half to 10 p.m.; there- 
after and all work on Sundays and holidays, 
double time. 

Wages for carpenters: 674 cents per hour, 
and no carpenter will work for less without 
permission from the union. (The rate pre- 
viously in effect was 73 cents per hour.) 


Hauirax, N.S. — Constructive MECHANICAL 
TRADES’ EXCHANGE AND THE OPERATIVE 
PLASTERERS’ AND CEMENT FINISHERS’ INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, LocaL No. 215. 


Agreement signed following strike (page 650 
of this issue), to be in effect from May 1, 1932, 
to April 30, 1933. The wage rate for 1933 will 
be settled by a conference between the parties 
in the spring of 1933. 

Hours 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week, 

Overtime and holidays: double time. 

Wages for plasterers: 85 cents per hour (a 
reduction of 15 cents). 


Moncton, N.B.—CrrraIN EMPLOYERS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
Workers, Loca No. 715. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1932, 
to April 30, 1933, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

Only local union members to be employed. 
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Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half from 6 p.m. on 
regular days and from 1 p.m. on Saturdays 
until midnight; all other overtime and work 
on Sundays and holidays, double time. Work 
on Labour Day, treble time. 

Wages for electrical workers: 70 cents per 
hour. A journeyman when in charge of two 
or more journeymen will be paid 10 cents per 
hour extra. j 

One apprentice allowed in shops employing 
from one to five journeymen and an additional 
apprentice where from 6 to 10 journeymen are 
employed. 

Wages per hour for apprentices: first year, 
20 cents; second year, 28 cents; third year, 
36 cents; fourth year, 50 cents. 

For work out of the city, fare, board and 
travelling time to be paid by employer. 

No journeyman to take contracts for himself; 
no journeyman to work after hours except by 
consent of the union and the employer. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled between 
the parties, to be referred to a joint arbitration 
board whose decision will be final. 


Sr. Joun, N.B.—CERTAIN FIRMS AND THE SHEET 
MetaL WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, LocaL No. 683. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1932, 
to April 30, 1933. 

Hours: 8 per, day, a 48-hour week from 
October to May inclusive, and a 44-hour week 
from June to September inclusive. 

Overtime: time and one-half; Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Wages: 65 cents per hour (a reduction of 
10 cents per hour from the previous rate). 


QUEBEC, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN GENERAL CONTRACT- 
ORS AND THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC BUILDING 
TRADES UNIONS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May, 1932, 
to May, 1933. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, June, 1931, page 708, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 

Wages per hour for bricklayers, plasterers, 
masons, terrazzo experts and tile and marble 
setters have been reduced from $1 to 90 cents 
per hour; carpenters 55 cents (formerly 55 and 
60 cents). The wages for apprentices are no 
longer included in the wage scale. Other classes 
are paid at the same rate as for last year, 
that is: foremen carpenters, 70 cents and $1; 
painters, 50 cents; tinsmiths and roofers, 50 
cents; plumbers and electricians, 50 cents; 
labourers, 40 cents; mortar and celanite mixers, 
plaster mixers and hod carriers, 50 cents; 
cement finishers and polishers, 70 cents; wood 
lathers, 55 cents (or $3 per thousand); metal 
lathers, 55 cents; stationary engineers on port- 
able machines, 65 cents; drivers with one horse 
and cart, 55 cents; driver with two horses and 
cart, 80 cents. 


QUEBEC, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN PAINTING CONTRACT- 
ORS AND THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC UNION 
OF PAINTERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1932, 
-to May 1, 1933. If either party wishes to 
abrogate or change the agreement, notice must 
be given by March 1, 1933. 


Only union members to be employed or those 
willing to join the union. The business agent 
may visit the jobs. 

Overtime: time and one-half to midnight; 
thereafter double time. No work on Sundays, 
Church holy days of obligation, St. Jean 
Baptiste Day or Labour Day. 

Wages: 50 cents per hour. 

One apprentice allowed to every ten journey- 
men with a maximum of three apprentices for 
each employer. 

No strike or lockout until a dispute has been 
submitted to arbitration. 


QUEBEC, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN PLUMBING AND ELEC- 
TRICAL CONTRACTORS AND THE BROTHERHOOD 
OF PLUMBERS AND ELECTRICIANS OF QUEBEC, 
INCORPORATED. 


Agreement to be in effect from May, 1932, 
to April 30, 1933. If either party wishes to 
abrogate or change the agreement, notice must 
be given by April 1, 1933. 

Only union members tec be employed or those 
willing to join the union. <A shop steward 
allowed in each shop. 

Hours: 9 per day, a 54-hour week, except 
during June, July and August when they will 
be 10 per day and 5 on Saturdays, a 55-hour 
week, 

Overtime: time and one-half to midnight; 
thereafter double time. No work on Sundays 
and Church holy days of obligation, St. Jean 
Baptiste Day and Labour Day, except when 
urgent and necessary, when double time will 
be paid. 

Wages: 50 cents per hour. 


QUEBEC, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN TERRAZZO, TILE AND 
Mosaic CONTRACTORS AND THE NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC UNION OF LABOURERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May, 1932, 
to April 30, 1933, and for another year unless 
ae of change has been given before April 1, 
1933. 

Only union members to be employed or those 
willing to join the union. Shop stewards will 
be allowed on each job and the business agent 
of the union may visit the jobs. 

Wages per hour: terrazzo decorators, 90 cents; 
terrazzo layers, 60 to 75 cents; rough cement 
layers, 50 to 60 cents; labourers, 40 cents; 
expert men on machines, 40 to 50 cents; expert 
tile layers, 90 cents; ordinary tile layers, 80 
cents; tile layers (floors), 60 to 80 cents. 

Penalties will be paid by any contractor em- 
ploying non-union men or paying less than the 
minimum scale of wages. 

No strike or lockout until a dispute has been 
referred to arbitration. 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN EMPLOYERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HEAT 
AND Frost INSULATORS AND ASBESTOS 
Workers, Locat No. 23. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1932, 
to April 30, 1933. Hither party desiring to 
renew it with or without change or amendment 
ve give 90 days notice before the expiration 

ate. 

This agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABour 
GAZETTE, June, 1931, page 709, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 

Wages per hour for mechanics: 75 cents. 
Wages for improvers, 35, 45 and 60 cents per 
hour. (The previous rates were: mechanics 80 
cents, improvers 40, 50 and 70 cents.) 
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The regular hours are unchanged at 44 per 
week, 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC (Except NORTHWESTERN 
QUEBEC) AND THE MARITIME PROVINCES.— 
WaGeE SCALE AND TRADE RULES OF THE 
NATIONAL UNION OF SHOVELMEN AND OPERA- 
TING ENGINEERS, LocaLt No. 2 (MoNntTREAL). 


‘This schedule, which came into effect May 1, 
1932, covers shovel crews, including draglines 
back hoes, skimmers, clam shell and orangepeel 
cranes on open cut or digging, irrespective of 
motive power. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48-hour week. 

Overtime: engineers time and one-half after 
8 hours; firemen the same as engineers plus 
one and a half hours for raising steam and 
greasing; oilers straight time for overtime plus 
one hour for having machine ready before work- 
ing time. Statutory holidays will be paid for 
if observed; but if required to work, a regu- 
lar day’s pay will be added to the regular pay 
for time worked. On Sundays, time and one- 
half for repair work; double time for digging or 
moving machine. 

Wages per 48-hour week: shovel engineers 
$52.80, shovel cranemen $42.25, shovel firemen 
$26.40, shovel oilers $26.40; cranes, material and 
pile driving $45.60. Wages per hour: hoist 1 
drum 75 cents, hoist 2 and 3 drums 85 cents. 
Shovel crews are not to accept broken time 
basis of pay, except if finished before the end 
of the week, when they will be paid a full day’s 
pay for any fraction of a day worked. 

For work out of town, transportation will be 
furnished by employers. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO AND NORTHWESTERN 
QUEBEC.—WAGE SCALE AND TRADE RULES OF 
THE NATIONAL UNION OF SHOVELMEN AND 
OPERATING ENGINEERS, LocaL No. 1 
(TORONTO). 


This schedule which came into effect May 1, 
1932, is the same as that in effect in the other 
part of the Province of Quebec and the Mari- 
time Provinces, summarized above, with the 
exception of the wage scale which is as follows: 

Wages for a 48-hour week: shovel engineers 
$52.80; shovel cranemen $42.25, shovel firemen 
$31.70, shovel oilers $26.40; cranes, material and 
pile driving $45.60. 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—EXCAVATING CONTRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF OPERATING ENGINEERS, LocaL No. 793. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 17, 
1932, to September 17, 1932, and thereafter until 
notice. 

Only union members will be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day. 

Overtime: time and one-half after 9 hours 
and for work on Sundays and holidays. 

Wages per hour: engineers $1.10, cranemen 
90 cents, firemen and oilers 65 cents. 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—ToronTO District, ONTARIO 
ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
AND DEALERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
Loca No. 353. 

The agreement which came into effect June 1, 
1929, and was summarized in the LABourR 
GAZETTE, June, 1929, page 677, and November, 
1926, page 1146, and. which was amended as 
noted in the LaBourR GAZETTE, December, 1931, 
page 1356, has again been amended as from 


June 1, 1932, to be in effect until June 1, 1933, 
as follows: 

There are no longer two classes of journey- 
men, but all journeymen are to be paid $1 per 
hour (previously $1.25 for Class “A” and 85 
cents. for’ Class“: B 7’). 

The clause, which provided that members of 
the employers’ association will be given prefer- 
ence in the supply of union men and that the 
association will give preference of employment 
to union members, has been omitted, and it is 
now provided that the employers are to employ 
union members only. 

The hours are unchanged at 40 per week. 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO—OTTAWA Master SHEET 
Metra Workers’ ASSOCIATION AND THE 
SHEET MetTaL Workers’ INTERNATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION, LocaL No. 47. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1932, 
to April 30, 1933, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. 


This agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in effect which was summarized in the 
Lapour GAZETTE, September, 1929, page 1052, 
with the following exception: 


Wages for journeymen: 90 cents per hour 
(a reduction of 10 cents per hour). Wages for 
junior Journeymen; 65 cents per hour. 


The regular hours are unchanged at 44 per 
week. . 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO—ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
ELECTRICAL WorKERS, LocaL No. 115. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1932, 
to April 30, 1933. 


This agreement is the same as that previously 
in effect and summarized in the Lazsour 
GAZETTE, July, 1931, page 834. 


The rate of wages remains at 80 cents per 
hour with a 44-hour week. 


CopourG, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN EMPLOYERS AND 
THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS, Locat No. 1071. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1932, 
to April 30, 1933, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

Hours: 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 50-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half; 
holidays, double time. 


Wages: 60 cents per hour (a reduction of 
10 cents per hour). 


Sundays and 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO—MASTER PLUMBERS AND 
THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND 
STEAMFITTERS, LocAL No. 67. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1932, 
to April 30, 1933, and thereafter from year 
to year until notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, September, 1929, page 1053, and June, 
1931, page 710, with the following exception: 

Wages: $1 per hour (a reduction of 10 cents 
per hour). 

Hours are unchanged at 40 per week with 
single time pay for any necessary work on 
Saturday morning. 
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BRANTFORD, ONTARIO—Mason AND GENERAL 
CoNTRACTORS AND THE  BRICKLAYERS’, 
Masons’ AND PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL 


Union, Locat No. 9. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1932, 
to May 1, 1933, and until notice. 

Local union members to be given preference 
in employment. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half; holidays double 
time. Work between noon Saturday and 8 a.m. 
Monday, time and one-half. 

Wages: 90 cents per hour. 


CoLLINGWwoop, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN CONTRAC- 
TOR AND THE BRICKLAYERS’, MASONS’ AND 
PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, LOocaAL 
No. 19. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1982, 
to June 1, 1933. 

Hours: 9 per day, a 54-hour week. 

Overtime and holidays, time and one-half; 
Sundays, double time. 

Wages: 90 cents per hour. 


Fort WILLIAM AND Port ARTHUR, ONTARIO.— 
CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND THE BRICK- 
LAYERS’, MASONS’ AND PLASTERERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL Union, Loca No. 25. 


Verbal agreement in effect from May 1, 1932, 
to April 30, 1933. Notice to be given of any 
desired change. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. Where three shifts are worked, they will 
be 7 hours with pay for 8 hours. 

Overtime and all work on Sundays and holi- 
days: double time. 

Wages for bricklayers and masons: $1 per 
hour (a reduction of 25 cents per hour). When 
men are brought in from another locality where 
the rate is higher, the higher rate will pre- 
vail. 

For out of town work, transportation and 
travelling time during working hours to be paid 
by employers. 

Safety measures are provided for. 


LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS 
AND THE Hop CARRIERS, BUILDING AND Com- 
Mon Lazsourgers’ Unrton, Locat No. 627. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1932, 
to May 1, 1933. Two months’ notice to be 
given of any change. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Work on legal holidays at time and half rate. 

Wages per hour: mortar mixers, 55 cents (a 
reduction of 15 cents), bricklayers’ and stone 





masons’ labourers 50 cents (a reduction of 10 
cents), all other labourers 45 cents (a reduction 
of 5 cents). 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.——MASTER PAINTERS AND THE 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND 
PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, LocAaL No. 583. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1932, 
to March 31, 1933. 

This agreement is similar to the one sum- 
marized in the LABouR GAZETTE, September, 1930, 
page 1092, as amended and noted in the LaBour 
GAZETTE, June, 1931, page 711. 

The wage rate is the same as that in effect 
since April 1, 1931, that is 75 cents per hour, 
with a 44-hour week. 


VANCOUVER, B.C. — GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF VANCOUVER AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 
oF AMERICA, DISTRICT COUNCIL FOR VAN- 
COUVER, NEW WESTMINSTER AND DISTRICT 
AND THE AMALGAMATED CARPENTERS OF 
CANADA, VANCOUVER AND NEW WESTMIN- 
STER DISTRICT. 


The rates of wages and working conditions 
agreed upon between the above organizations 
which were outlined in the April issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, page 452, providing for 873 
cents per hour with an 8-hour day and a 5-day 
week, applied only to building, as pile drivers. 
and floorlayers work under separate agreements. 


VANCOUVER, B.C. — GENERAL CONTRACTORS” 
ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD: 
OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, LOCAL No. 2404 
(Pite Drivers, BripgceE, WHarRF AND Dock 
BUILDERS) AND THE BRIDGE STRUCTURAL, 
ORNAMENTAL, RE-INFORCED IRON WORKERS, 
Pite Drivers’ AND RIGGERS’ UNION OF CAN- 
ADA, Loca No. 1. 


These schedules cover pile driving and heavy 
bridge, wharf and other heavy lumber construc- 
tion work commonly carried out by pile drivers. 
or bridgemen and will be in effect from May 
2, 1932, to October 31, 1932, 

Hours: 8 per day. When three shifts are 
worked, all three will be 74 hours with 8 hours’ 
pay. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first two 
hours; thereafter double time. Double time 
for work on Sundays and holidays and also for 
Saturday afternoons. If called back to work 
after leaving, double time to be paid for time 
worked. 

Wages per hour for bridgemen and pile 
drivers: 90 cents per hour; foremen $1.123. 

Transportation to be paid to jobs where fare 
is in excess of 25 cents. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MAY, 1932 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


[BE movement in prices during the month 
was again downward, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index num- 
ber of wholesale prices being lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in sixty-nine cities was again lower at $6.90 at 
the beginning of May, as compared with $7.22 
for April; $8.54 for May, 1931; $11.17 for 
May, 1930; $10.94 for May, 1929; $10.22 for 
May, 1922; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and $7.43 for May, 1914. The decrease was 
due mainly to substantially lower prices of 
eggs and butter, although the prices of beef, 
veal, pork, milk, tea and potatoes were also 
lower. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$16.45 at the beginning of May as compared 
with $17.09 for April; $18.82 for May, 1931; 
$21.49 for May, 1930; $21.21 for May, 1929; 
$20.57 for May, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak); and $14.21 for May, 1914. Fuel 
was slightly lower due to a seasonal decrease 
in the price of anthracite coal. Considerable 
decrease in rent was reported from several 
localities. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 was again 
lower at 67:7 for May as compared with 68-4 
for April; 73-0 for May, 1931; 89-7 for May, 
1930; 93-4 for May, 1929; 98-5 for May, 1922; 
164:3 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 64:2 
for May, 1914. One hundred and seven prices 
quotations were lower, sixty-five were higher 
and three hundred and thirty were unchanged. 

In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials seven of the eight main 
groups were lower and one was unchanged. 
The groups which declined were: the Vege- 
tables and Vegetable Products group because 
of lower prices for barley, corn, flax, rye, bran 
and shorts, which more than offset increases 
in the prices of oats, wheat, flour, oatmeal and 
rolled oats; the Animals and their Products 
group, due to lower quotations for hides, 
leather, hogs, butter and eggs, which more 
than offset advances in the prices of canned 
salmon, lambs and fresh meats; the Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group, due 
mainly to lower prices for raw cotton, jute, 
silk and wool; the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group, mainly because of decreased 
prices for lath and certain lines of lumber; 
the Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 


group, because of declines in the prices of 
antimony, copper, lead and zinc; the Non- 
Metallic Minerals and their Products group, 
due to lower prices for imported bituminous 
coal, which more than offset advances in the 
prices of gasoline, coal oil and anthracite 
coal; and the Chemicals and Allied Products 
group, because of declines in the prices of 
borax and copper sulphate. The Iron and 
its Products group was unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower, the former due mainly to lower quota- 
tions for coffee, bran, shorts, cured meats and 
butter, which more than offset higher prices 
for flour, oatmeal, rolled oats, potatoes and 
anthracite coal, and the latter due to declines 
in the prices of flax, barley, hogs and raw 
cotton, which more than offset higher quota- 
tions for wheat, oats, lambs and sulphur. 

In the grouping according to origin raw 
and partly manufactured goods declined, be- 
cause of lower prices for barley, flax, hogs, 
eggs and copper. Lower prices for bran, 
shorts, leather, butter and cured meats caused 
a decline in the group of fully and chiefly 
manufactured goods. Canadian farm products, 
articles of forest origin and articles of mineral 
origin declined, while articles of marine origin 
were slightly higher. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of May of seventy- 
one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil and the rent of six-roomed houses in 
sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. All prices 
are for delivered goods. The exact quantity 
for which the quotation is given is set forth in 
the case of each commodity, and every effort 
has been made to ensure that the quotations 
in each case refer to the same class of com- 
modity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city except 
milk and bread are the average of quotations 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by a number of representative butchers and 
grocers in each. The prices of milk, bread and 
fuel and the rates for rent are reported by 
the correspondents of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
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when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Lasour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LaBour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according 
to the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufh- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 


more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazerrg a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour GaAzETTE, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1921, 
quarterly from 1922 to 1980 and monthly 
since January, 1981. As stated in the above- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family 
consumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers of 
electnic light rates were 1900, 141-4, 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81:6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69:3; 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64-7; 1931, 64-1; 1932, 63-8. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1931. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption on: the basis of 

(Continued on page 728) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 
The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 

















Quan- 


(Tt) May |May | May | May | May | May | May | May |May |May |May |May |Apr. |May 
Commodities | tity 


(1) 
1900 | 1905 | 1910} 1913 }1914 |1918 |1920 |1921 |1922 |1923 }1925 |1927 |1928 |1929 |1930 |1931 |1932 |1982 

















c. c. Cc. C. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. c. c. c. c. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. c. 
Beef, sirloin...| 2 lbs.} 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-2] 73-4] 78-6] 71-2) 59-6) 56-0) 58-6) 63-6] 67-8) 72-6) 74-6) 58-6) 49-8 49-6 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6} 32-4] 52-6) 50-4] 43-6) 33-4] 30-2] 31-6) 35-8] 40-2] 45-0) 48-0) 32-8) 26-8) 26-6 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0] 11-8] 12-8] 15-7] 17-1] 27-4] 26-4] 23-0] 19-0] 17-9] 17-9} 20-0) 21-6] 24-0] 24-4) 18-2] 14-6) 138-5 
Mutton, roast..| 1 “ | 11-8} 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-8] 34-9] 36-2] 31-8) 28-7) 27-6) 29-6} 30-3] 30-0} 31-5] 32-3) 26-9] 22-1] 22-5 
Pork, leg......| 1 “ | 12-2} 13-1) 18-0] 19-5] 19-9) 37-1] 39-1] 33-€] 30-0) 26-1] 28-4 28-8] 25-2] 30-2) 30-4) 22-5) 15-3) 15-0 
Pork, salt..... 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0) 34-4] 35-21 37-0] 68-4] 71-6] 65-0] 52-2) 50-4] 51-4] 53-6) 50-8] 54-2] 54-4) 46-4] 31-8] 30-8 
Bacon, break- 

ABs cuts. coals 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5) 24-7] 25-7] 50-0} 54-4] 51-4] 40-8] 39-1] 38-6] 39-8] 35-2] 38-2) 40-4) 30-9] 17-8] 17-2 
Lard, pure..... 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2!) 40-6] 38-4] 37-2] 72-0] 77-0] 50-6] 44-0] 45-2) 49-0) 43-8] 43-4] 43-8] 42-6) 32-2] 23-0) 23-0 
Eggs, fresh. 1 doz} 25-7] 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 25-8] 43-9] 55-0] 36-5) 32-7] 33-4] 34-0) 35-1] 35-8} 35-0] 35-1) 25-4) 24-7) 19-5 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4] 28-4] 28-1! 25-1] 34-8] 48-3) 33-4) 30-5) 30-6) 30-3 31-7| 31-6] 30-7] 31-1} 20-9] 19-9} 15-1 

dete i laa, 6 qts.| 36-6) 39-6) 48-0] 51-6] 53-4] 72-0} 90-0] 86-4] 72-6] 69-6) 71-4] 70-8] 72-0) 73-2) 74-4] 67-8) 60-0) 59-4 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.} 44-2] 49-4) 52-0} 58-0] 55-2] 96-2/131-0)102-8] 77-4) 80-2} 73-6] 87-8) 84-4) 88-4) 73-2) 57-8) 51-8) 42-8 
Butter, cream- 

CLV Pe at “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 32-7] 53-4] 72-5] 59-2] 45-5) 44-4] 40-9] 49-1] 46-7] 48-4) 40-1] 32-8] 31-1] 24:5 
Cheese, old 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6} 18-5] 20-5] 21-4] 33-1] 40-2] 39-6] 30-7)/§34-6/§31-5/§30-8)§32-9/§33-9)§32-9]§26-6]§21-2|§21-0 
Cheese, new 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-8] 30-3] 37-8] 37-9] 27-9]§34-6]§31-5)§30-8/§32-9/§33 - 9) §32-9)§26- 6) §21-2/§21-0 
Bread.........}15 “ | 55-5) 58-5) 66-0] 61-5!) 64-5}117-0)138-0}124-5]105-0]100-5}118-5}114-0/115-5}115-5}115-5} 94-5) 90-0) 90-0 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0] 28-0] 33-0] 32-0} 32-0] 68-0} 80-0) 64-0} 49-0/§45-0/§58-0)§52-0)§52-0}§49- 0} §50- 0) §33-0}§30-0 §30-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5} 21-0) 22-0) 21-5) 40-0) 41-5] 31-0] 27-5] 27-5] 30-5] 30-0] 31-5} 31-5] 31-0} 25-0) 23-0} 24-0 
Ricerd. aise ot 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 22-0] 34-2] 21-6] 19-0]§20-6)§21-6)§21-8}§21-0)§20-8)§20-4]§18-8]§17-0]$17-2 
Beans, hand- 

picked....... 2“ 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 12-0] 34-2] 23-8] 18-0) 17-6] 17-4] 16-6] 16-2] 17-4] 24-0] 18-6] 12-2} 8-6) 8-6 
Apples, evapor- 

ated). oat ss 9-9] 7-7] 11-5} 12-0] 12-9] 22-4] 29-2) 21-4] 23-5) 20-3] 20-7] 19-3] 21-1] 21-3] 20-8] 17-7] 16-1) 16-1 
Prunes, med- 

ium size.....| 1 11-5} 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-2] 17-7] 27-6] 19-2] 19-2) 18-6] 15-4] 14-8] 138-4] 13-5} 16-3] 11-9} 11-0] 10-8 
Sugar, granula- 

(ce ae ane s | 21-61 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-0] 43-2] 86-8] 50-8] 32-0) 51-2) 34-8] 33-6] 32-4] 29-2] 27-6] 25-2) 24-0} 24-0 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0) 9-8} 10-8] 11-0} 10-2] 20-2] 40-8) 24-0) 15-2) 24-4) 16-6 15-8} 15-2] 13-8) 13-2] 12-0} 11-6) 11-4 
Tea, black. :..1 4 “ 8-2} 8-3) 8-7] 8-9} 9-1] 14-2) 16-5] 14-0} 13-6]§16-4]§17-91§17-9]§17-9]§17-7|§16-5]$13-8]§12-7)§11-6 
Tea, green..... zfs 8:7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9:4] 13-6] 17-0} 14-7] 15-21816-41817-¢)§17-9]§17-9/§17- 7) $16- 5] §13 -8]§12-7)§11-6 

OOO... scans vd 8-6] 8-8! 8-91 9-4] &-4] 10-7] 15-1] 14-1] 12-9] 13-5) 15-1) 15-2} 15-1) 15-2) 14-5] 12-5) 11-0) 10-8 
Potatoes...... pag| 24-1] 28-0] 30-3} 36-0) 43-7) 62-0/204-9] 41-1] 45-9] 43-0) 45-5) 54-9] 57-9) 41-0) 88-7) 36-1] 22-4 21:8 
Vinegar....... VMeqt ees ech sl .c8 9} 1-0] -9}. 1-0] -9} 1-0] 1-0] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0} -9] -9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96) 6-95) 7-34] 7-43/12-66/16- 65/12 -25/10-22/10-36)10-48/10-76}10-80;10-94)11-17)-8-54) 7-22) 6-90 

Cc. : c. c Cc. c. c c c c Cc Cc. c. c c Cc c 
Starch, laundry] $lb.| 2-9} 3-0} 3-1] 3-2} 3-2] 4-7) 4-8) 4-6} 4-0} 4-0} 4-2) 4-1) 4-1] 4-1] 4-0] 4-0) 4-0) 3-9 
Coal, anthra- 

GitO eck ees Mg ton| 39-5] 45-2! 48-1] 55-0) 53-2] 71-5] 99-5)112-3]107-5)111-5/102-8)102-5/101-3}100-9]/100-5] 98-7|100-3) 97-6 
Coal, bitumin- 

OUSs. at oe eee: g 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 38-4] 57-7] 70-0] 77-9] 67-8] 72-4] 64-0] 63-9} 63-3] 62-9] 63-1] 61-7] 60-3) 59-8 
- Wood, hard...|“ cd.| 32-5] 35-3} 38-8] 42-5] 40-9] 67-3] 79-5) 88-0] 77-7] 79-5] 76-7] 76-0] 76-1) 76-6] 75-8) 75-0} 69-0) 69-1 
Wood, soft..... “ 6 | 99.61 25-5) 29-4] 30-6) 31-7| 49-7] 60-7] 65-3] 58-0] 59-4] 56-2) 55-6] 56-7| 55-1] 53-8} 54-6] 49-7) 49-9 
Coaloile. 5. 1 gal.| 24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 22-4] 27-1] 35-6] 37-9] 31-6] 31-2] 30-5) 31-7} 31-1] 31-0] 31-0} 29-6] 27-3] 27-4 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fight ee een 1-50| 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-87] 2-73] 3-45] 3-81] 3-43] 3-54] 3-30] 3-30] 3-29] 3-27] 3-24] 3-20] 3-07) 3-04 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent.......... 4 mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05| 4-75] 4-88] 4-65] 6-29] 6-73] 6-89] 6-96] 6-90] 6-85] 6-91) 6-96] 7-03) 7-04) 6-77) 6-47 
${Totals..c. co lsteonce 9.37/10 - 50] 12-79] 14-02) 14- 21/20 -09/26- 44/22. 84/20-57/20- 90/20. 73/20 -95/21- 04/21 - 21/21. 49/18-82|17-09)16- 45 
ee De lh se POR UN ee AN 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82) 7-29) 7-26/12-46]16-5¢|12-53110-37|10-96]10-62|10-72}10-74/10-93}11-17) 9-06) 7-80) 7-30 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81} 5-26) 5-81) 6-34] 6-59)..... 15-41|11-39| 9-37] 9-69] 9-66110-07| 9-62] 9-89/10-50} 8-46] 6-96) 6-85 
New Brunswick...... 5-38| 5-831 6-55) 7-04| 7-26/12-30]15-96]12-46]10-21]10-77]10-38]10-71]10-79|10-79|10-99} 8-89) 7-67 7-28 
Quebec ss. ches oc css 15] 5-64| 6-33] 6-87] 6-86|12-28]115-70]11-61] 9-62] 9-89] 9-80] 9-91] 9-93]10-15}10-31] 7-78) 6-79) 6-34 
Ontario.3 2. nace ee ek 5-01] 5-60} 6-50| 7-20) 7-09]/12-69]16-90)12-19]10- 13]10-20]10-27|10-83}10-86}10-86)11-15) 8-44) 7-10 6-76 
Manitoba.t. cos tee 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87| 7-84]12-39]16-46]12-15]10-01] 9-77]10-13]10-14]10-50]10-58)10-86) 8-02) 7-01 6-75 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25) 8-04/12-66]16-21]12-38]10-15}10-24110-77}10-91}10-87}11-27)11-24) 8-19 7-04] 6-71 
Alberta ks aires deh 6-02] 6-50] 8-00] 8-33] 7-83]12-91]17-03]12-02] 9-85] 9-92)10-72)10-74/10-81}11-25)11-37 8-33] 6-81] 6-64 
British Columbia. ...| 6:90| 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-04/13-34]17-55|13-27]11-47]11-28]11-86]11-79|11-88]12-07|12-36) 9-58] 7-96) 7-72 


eae A De SF ee |) ee ee ee ee ee 





t+December only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 





Beef Pork Bacon 
Pe Be Bs : : : 

aan gO Nicol oe 52 f Ea eta eer 
LOCALITY a z _o | & oy = <3 Ab ke z 5 

@ oO + & - =] a wy 2 es ve 4B sa 

ao |@sg| 8o| So| a5] a5 2* | Be Gieahotas | Sas 

ae ieee eee ee | ae a dich erciioed Ratls Heinlonee’ 

oe el eee ee eal. ae a8 | 2s $5 3.2 de 

Ba] OA; al gal ga © & ~ Za oa oa aa 

He) (al oh eae owe ee > & a es a ty 


cents cents cents cents cents 


Dominion (average).......-- 
Nova Scotia (average).......- 










ft —Sydney ss. 22 ees cis 5 16:3 18-1 16-4 18-4 32-9 
2—New Glasgow........-- 25-8 | 21-7 | 18-5 | 11-3} 9-7 10-7 
g-—Aramherstedse es teresa: 25 20 15 12 Oo. Ge hae BER eee 17-5 16-2 17-5 D0e tals ceeese 
AS Halifaxweses eee sere se 31-4 | 22:3 | 23 16-3 | 13-4 11-8 23-3 18-2 15-4 16-1 19-5 32-6 
= WindsOlen ss kein pester > 30 25 20 20 155 PoeGa Peal Ee ewe Gee pee 17-5 15 20a 7uIEE. -eeee 
GT PULOnne ee oe tee ne a 25 22:5 | 17-5 | 15 10 10 19 20 16-5 20-2 36-9 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 22 20-6 | 19-1 | 14-2 | 12-9 TD}0 Obie ike 15-4 14-6 17-6 20-7 30 
New Brunswick (average)..| 30-2 | 22-2 | 23-0 15-0 | 11-8 13-8 21-4 17-9 18-2 17-0 19-5 37-2 
RENT One LON. 4 Wa nel pieigasicts 29-4 | 23-2.) 23 15-7 | 12-6 16:3), |per eee 17-7 16-2 16°) | F186 36-7 
92 Gaint Jounees. cele «ne 30-3 | 21-3 | 21-8 | 15-7 | 11-8 15-7 20-3 17-5 17-5 16-9 18-9 37-2 
10—Fredericton.........--- 33-7 | 24-4 | 25-8 | 14-5 | 12-9 11 22-5 18-7 21-2 18 21-1 39-3 
tl —=Bathursterscss sce ae oe iy ; a eee ut i fe oi aaetar 17-5 18 17 19-3 eS 
uebec (average).........--- Av: : ; : : ; c 13-0 14-6 17-7 19-4 
gree ae nL car 24-9 | 22-2 | 18-4] 15-2 | 8-6 7:4 21-3 13-7 14-7 19-2 21-1 32°2 
ks 13—Three Rivers....-..-.-. 18-6 | 19-3 | 17-5 | 11-3 | 7-8 8-6 3 13-5 17-7 19 23-2 38 
14—Sherbrooke.........--- 21-7 | 19-4 | 22-2 | 14-7] 9:8 Sede Ae ek. & 12-9 16-4 17-7 19-6 37-6 
15—Sorelliea cs pees ae es 20 17-5 | 20 9 6 GI eer ee 11 14 18 20 40 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 16-4 | 15 14-8 | 10-6 | 6-9 8-3 ‘7 12 12-6 18-2 20-6 35°5 
Akola onto agen « 21-7 | 20 18-2 | 11-4 | 7-7 72 . 14-4 12-8 16-7 16-6 40 
18—Thetford Mines......... 15 14 Wes 11-5: | 6 Sl et OE 10-5 16-4 20 yA Delve. edateane 
19 =—Montreal: eee meets 27 21-6 | 23-1) 11-9} 9 5:2 3°7 13-9 12-3 15:7 17-2 38-9 
RE ELOLL AS se ae ene ae pe oa a i ve ate 6 14-7 14-1 14-5 16 Ha 
ntario (average)............ : : ‘ : p 2:7 15-0 15-0 15-9 19-2 : 
aT ote ant Se ae ep aie 26-3 | 20-4 | 20-4 | 14-1] 9-6 9-3 “1 14-6 12-4 15-5 18-1 36-1 
22—Brockville.........--+- 27-7 | 22 19-7) 12-5 | 8-7 9-8 Ll we lees, 13-2 182.15 oe 36-3. 
93K ingstOne. se was bese 26-1 | 19-8 | 20-7 | 14-8 | 9-9 8-9 Li] 14-4 13-3 15-4 18-5 33-1 
G4 Rollowilias ss: .9s.> obs: 20-5 | 16-5 | 16-8) 12-7] 7-5] 18 | 14 13 18-3 | 20-5] 35:3 
25—Peterborough.......... 25-4 | 20-1 | 18-8 | 14 10-4 14-4 4 14-9 14-5 13-5 16-5 32-7 
DG OshaWasngns yes be sie se 24-6 | 20- | 16-$ | 12-6 | 12-5 15-3 5 13-7 14-2 14-8} °19 34-3 
D7 Orlin. 6253..5258 52s an: 25-2 Visa hea | 42 | 11-4 15-8 16-2 15-8 | 15-5 18-5 | 34-7 
OS ——TOrontOsens cee ee ne oaks 28 21-8 | 21-3 | 13-7 | 12 & 15-1 1 15-3 13-3 17:7 22-4 38-9 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 25 2037) 207 15-7 | 9-7 182) Ph eae 15 15-5 17-4 20 35°7 
30—St. Catharines.......... 23-6 | 19-3 | 19-8 | 12-7] 9:3 14-1 “4 14 les 14-6 16-9 33°9 
Si HamiltOnws.. se << ae 26-8 | 21-9 | 20-9 | 15-1 | 13-2 16-9 8 14-5 15 17 19-3 35°7 
32-—BrantiOrd. o> oe creas. «5 24-7 | 20-4] 18-2] 13-6] 9-1 14-5 “6 15-4 15 15-2 18-3 33-8 
SS =CAlG Ae vacs 5 sc uw ee sins 28-7 | 21-7 | 20-7 | 15-5 | 13-2 PAUL Rae Lap sSP 9) Sas kdl of Daeg © 16:7 19-5 34-9 
BA=—Guelplike seas ste sors eae 23-9 | 19-4 | 17-5 | 12-8 | 11-9 15 17-3; 13-8 15 14-6 18-2 33°3 
35—Kitchener.............. 23-3 | 19-7 | 16-3 | 13-3 | 10-7 14-3 yf 14 15-5 13-6 16:8 34 
36—Woodstock............- 26-5 | 21-2 | 18-4 | 12-7 | 10-5 13°d ape e 14-9 12-5 13-9 17-2 32°8 
37—Stratford.............. 25 20 17-2 | 12-5 | 10-8 15 OBR ye 180 falta de -F 15-2 17-3 34-5 
BS -UONELOT eed ped pineibre sare che 25-1 | 20-2 | 18-2 | 12-7} 9-2 12-8 5 15-4 13-6 15-6 18- 35°7 
39-—-St. Thomas..¢ 2... 020 25-3 | 20-4 | 17-7 | 13-5 | 11-6 14-1 2 15-2 13-2 15-7 18 34-9 
40—Chatham. ........ 0... 23-2 | 19-5 | 16-7 | 18-2 | 10-9 16-2 “1 14-9 13-5 13-8 17- 34-6 
$1 —WindSOr tbe cy ene he 23-7 | 18-3 | 17-6 | 13-1 | 10-9 13-4 “2 14-4 12-8 13-9 17: 36-2 
40 Sarma eine spice aa 23-7 | 19 17-7 | 14.2 | 11-4 16-2 “7 14-2 16-2 14-6 18: 33-2 
43—Owen Sound............ 22-2 | 17-7 | 18 12 9-4 15 14-5 18 15 17- 34-5 
44—North Bay............- 26 21-3 | 16-6 | 11-4} 9-4 14-2 15-2 15 16-1 20- 36-9: 
45— “Sudbury. . sees ee eee 23-8 | 20 17 12 10 15-7 “7 16-2 15-2 15-2 18: 36 
46—Cobalt ah se tame ee ates 29 20-7 | 16-5 | 12 UVES ewe be Se 19 20 17-9 21- 33-7 
47—Timmins. 50.2008 ee oot 28-6 | 23-6 | 20-4 | 15 11-9 20-2 18 18 17-1 20 40-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 25 19-7 | 18 14-1 | 10-8 14-5 14-8 16-4 18 91 63°7 
49—Port Arthur:..........- 24 19-5 | 17-2 | 13-2 | 10-2 12-7 16-5 | 19-5 18-6 | 22 37°3 
50—Fort William........... 23-3 | 18-5 | 17-7 | 12-6 | 10-8 15 3 15-1 17-9 18-8} 28 35:6 
Manitoba (average).......... 23-8 | 18-4 | 18-2 | 12-8] 9-8] 12-0 9] 15-3] 12-8] 18-9] 22 35:6. 
51—Winnipeg..........-++-- 25-6 | 18-7 | 18-1 | 12-2 | 10-2 10-6 3 15-8 14-2 19-3 22 35-1 
52—Brandon..... sass 22 18 18-2} 138-3] 9-4 13-4 5 14-8 11-3 18-4 91 36-1 
Saskatchewan (average)....| 23-7 | 18-3 | 16-6 | 11-8 | 9-2 12-9 4 13-4 12-5 17-8 aA 36-9 
b8=-Regina 0 vee ne nee te 24-2 | 18-4 | 16-3] 11-1} 8-8 11-9 8 13-9 12 17-7 21 36-2 
54—Prince Albert.......... 25 19 17-5 | 13-5 | 12-5 15 5 14-5 15 19 22 40 
55—Saskatoon.......2....+) 19-7 | 15-6 | 14-9 | 10-3} 7-2 11-2 9 11:8 10-9 16-9 20 34°4 
56—Moose Jaw...........+- 25-7 | 20-1 | 17-7 | 12-1 | 8-3 13-3 7 13-5 12 17°5 22 37-1 
Alberta (average)............ 23°4 | 18-7 | 16-9 | 11-7] 9-5 13-7 ‘1 12-6 14-0 18-7 22 36-7 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 22-7 | 18-5 | 18-8 | 12-6 | 10-5 15 6 13-9 17:5 20-6 24 36-2 
68—Drumbeller. :. 030). 2m: 22-5 | 18-2 | 15 11-6 | 8-2 11-6 5 13:5 13 18:3 21 37 
59—Edmonton............-- 24-1 | 19-2 | 17-7} 10-8} 9-2 13-6 4 11-9 a7 17-9 21 35-2 
60--Calgary . cai sa ee eee 24 18-4 | 16-2 | 11-6 | 10-2 14 6 11-8 12-5 18 19 35°7 
61—Lethbridge............. 23-8 | 19-2 | 17 12 9-6 14-1 4 11-9 10 18-7 99 39-2 
British Columbia (average).| 26-4 21-7 | 19-1 | 14-0 | 12-8 17-4 26-0 16-1 17-7 20-5 25-0 41-5 
62—Perniows..t.i ent cee eee 25 20 18-7 | 18-8 | 12-5 16:3 14:3 14-9 18-3 95-4 42-4 
63— Nelson 21 17-5 | 13-7 | 11 17-2 27-2 15-5 17 18-6 24-2 40:5 
64—Trail........ feisican Sie gaiesiede -6 | 20-5 | 17 13-4 | 12-9 16-5 16 20 21-4 25 40 
65—New Westminster -7 | 21-8 | 18-6 | 13-5 | 12-8 15-1 25-4 15-4 18-9 20-1 23-1 39-9 
66—Vancouver -8 | 22 20-1 | 14 14:3 17-6 26-4 15:3 19-2 21-4 25-5 42-6. 
67—Victoria................ 27-5 | 22-6 | 19-8 | 13-3 | 12-5 17-5 26-1 16-3 13-1 19-3 92-3 41-3 
68—Nanaimo............... 28-5 | 24-3 | 21-2 | 15-8 | 15-7 21-5 27-2 16-6 17-5 22-3 27-3 43-9 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 25-7 | 21-2 | 19-6 | 14-3 | 10-9 17-8 25-5 19-5 20-8 22-7 27-1 41-7 
re ee ee een ee cao 8 i oe Bd 


a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1932 
Fish Eggs Butter 
= 15 ee ; a les ds 14, [ee 2 a e 
98/28 | 3s] 8 a > | eee ead se ee. 123 Se |Z 8 
ate 1 eye | ae doe i 8 a ($8 “| §¢ | 88s acu] #4 | 3° pa 
GS | eis | es |e ns > aie eat pe Da wo lan Be 5 | a; i 
$a3 |} s42/ 445 o2 og ee hes af |Bts4| |; -T9 jataul Fo -22 ee 
ean | 2g. | Ses a, oy wasn Sts See oa Bon (Sd06n) oe Pe Re 
Bet | eaa| she | 38 3a /$88] 82 q eee) 58 29228|848a| ma | eka] 38 
Oo ee i= op) io) D fom O 4 im Oo = Q O 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-5 23-8 16-5 16-1 53-4 18-8 18-1 25-4 11-5 19-5 15-1 9-9 21-4 24-5 
SBI rn a ee ie oa Ea ned 51-2 14-1 14-9 18-7 12-6 22-6 17-6 10-3 24-0 27-4 
~<a Rae Sno Ween aad 48-7 14-5 14 18-3 11-4 28-7 22-6 ja 12-9 25 26-1 | 1 
(Pai ME I 8 1 Bla eat’ 40 14 11-5 19-3 12-2 20-1 13-6 9-12 23 26-4 | 2 
1 eis: ERR a il a ell 48-7 14-5 15 18-7 13-7 hE te Ba 9 25-2 28-3.| 3 
ee eae Al ORE AG ree te 60 13-7 14 16-5 12-1 93-7 150 te Tks be ee gene 
eee PRT MA eo eu eerie MINE) 14: 3.1 depen oe ee 13-3 Oya ere le LO 22-5 98-3 | 5 
Ei, Seteee ee bearer nd COMER Ce 50 13-8 20 18-2 13-6 23-5 19 8 24-3 28-6 | 6 
12 Donal tna et 1e coe 55 age Bee aah = 27-5 14-3 19-3 13-8 8 21 25-5 | 7 
13-7 Eo i | inde er Mee a 56-4 15-7 16-4 24-6 12-2 20-9 15-2 10-5 23-2 26-8 
13-4 = 1, ey ORR a Pek ae 57-5 15-9 17-5 25-9 12:4 19-1 15-1 10 24-8 26 8 
a 2 eal BG ulie ne anes alia Bi 13-6 14-4 23 10:9 23-4 18-7 12 23-2 27-9 | 9 
14 1° alk | geese el) atm oli 56-7 16-7 17-2 25 13-3 20-1 15 10 24-6 28-3 {10 
pce Fad AE QM Rg | ROME yaaa Beatie Gnas 16.5.1 yee ed ee te Reon Al TTD 10 20 95 |11 
jothel 7 Leb toiling Lean oot Detli oo Sel (a anni 18-8 19-0 16-8 12-3 22-1 18-1 8-5 19-2 21-5 
AR BS iy A aie | od 1 te aa i 18 | 18-3 92-2 12 25-5 20-1 |b 12 18-5 21-6 {12 
ded Po at AS PRR tok on) i cas Coll) a 20 20-5 13-5 22-5 19 (1D Oca eee a ee anne 
cel os altel | Ae ie Tie TIN Deed bo) Rate ied TR 20 18 15-6 11-8 22-1 1S ta e20 17-5 19-9 |14 
re ee hie ae ee ee Ae ay la. he eee 12-7 12-2 18 16 eRe eee oan 
Pe ee ie ce een eas oe Ses 19 18-5 13-2 11-6 20 Tei 2S 20 22-9 |16 
2 Bie 6 1 ER ea PRR AE Cy 22 lve lie Dp 20 18 18-3 11:7 19 eae Ko WM Ss BC ok Pa Te ed 
odie fs {ae 4 allel VIG ALS 6) lial die) (ig anatgen eae A 20 12-9 13-4 20 17-9 8 18-8 22-4 |18 
eS, LE a RE SR aie 3 A te dl 16-8 19-4 22-1 11.3 28-9 22-1 10 22-2 23-8 |19 
Re ITER tac were iene a) ew. whieh. s 20 13-8 13-4 22-9 16:9 10 18-3 20-4 |20 
17-7 24-7 hy | tet in 56-5 18-3 17-3 28-6 11-2 18-9 14-9 9-8 21-6 24-2 
18 97-8 24 i lid ea, 21-3 17-4 30-7 10:7 21-7 16-1 10- 21 22-5 |21 
hs aa 25 pommites te: dee. eel, 19 17-5 27-6 12-3 8 SA eed ae del Sy leet ed eee 
abe 25 Ui) Loken Paes aatiek EPR ae 18-5 23-3 11-5 19-5 13-7 8 19-3 21-6 |23 
HGR oat fo Sets 8 Ae aI Mats eats stl [he ie eel Ee igi ieee en (On oe sie o 29 ; 10-9 15-4 11:7 7:8 23-8 23-8 |24 
Ae RS Oe FR ie 5) ae a i £20. |. scenk o) eee 13-2 16-2 134 9 21-5 23-6 {25 
dog Set GD (ice RAG PREG ee TS a a a PERRI Hein 2 27 11-5 18-8 14:3 |b 10 93 24-5 |26 
ed 2 de | de EGER eee Alec. setae sy «. sean aCe 11:4 15-6 11-9 10 22-4 bee D4 
ee eee) tee ee ee ce ee 16-3 31-1 117] 22-9 17:7 10 20-7 25-5 |28 
ee eee Clon te Bae Ades yes xe 19 21 28-8 11-2 AON Todt cheek ei.) tems ee cine teens coe 
ee te Ue oe el oe mes elses «ce 18-7 |ince case eesenn 10:4 20-6 18-2 10 23-4 24-3 130 
Sse SLE TE ied eG amiad aad 17:3 20 34-8 10:7 21-1 18 10 22 25-7 {31 
sy ae EOE PRA ea § eink nO a 18 151 27-6 10-2 17-6 14-4 9 22-5 93-2 |32 
oh TEAS Ae ON et al as De 17 184 26-2 11-2 17:3 13-6 10 20:5 24-8 [33 
eM eed ire Ae on Eee abi Mee 15 |g eee 10 17-5 13-7 10 O18 24-1 |34 
le BP a DOSE CPD peeid aa Pn Dae Ae 24-5 10 16-8 13-5 9 21-3 24-2 |35 
Sy a ah gat | A rid dh WA i iio eae 19-5 15 25-6 9-9 16 12-2 8 23 23-9 |36 
15 Se os Woree hie mee aa 18-2 18 27-7 11-1 15-2 11-7 8 19-7 22-6 {37 
BAO! kale ull ie olin og t-te ea 17-7 16 28-4 11-4 16-5 12-6 9 99-4 24-1 |38 
Pea 20 Ca Real at.. <8. 18-8 17 34-9 11-2 16-9 13-9 10 24-7 24-4 |39 
ee: 25 ee cee Pes et 47 7 18 28-3 10-4 12 9 9 22-4 24-4 |40 
Set ol We te ee aes hes <Bye.5.< 90. ee. Beno eee 10:3 17-6 14-7 10 20 24-4 [41 
BU ce ah ge GO ire Ose ae nd a a 48-7 |ca.e.ncn cele 10-7 16-5 13-2 ) 21 24-7 |42 
Cats Mh ole RB 1 PS, iad Bie ae 15 18 28-4 9-9 17 13-9 10 22 24-5 {43 
ane rele Baty cde Meme atiec ct ts ce. « 15 15 34-8 11-6 TOS tt OD I eee 
Peds Ps 20 (VON, A Soe ee ee en eee ee PC 12-5 24-9 19-7 13 20-3 93-8 |45 
20 a LUM. ot piconet Rai alaian 20 18 28-6 13-8 28-7 20-5 10 teak ee 25-6 |46 
Ror uae 25 22-8 Ie wien al OD 20-8 18-5 20:3 13-8 24-7 20° 1d. “18-S.ch ae eee oeenne 
eee hy hice ee ed pea well WA CS 15. | io. geuk eee 11-6 oe 18-5 | 10 17 24 «+48 
Rap ah NS Bete, 2 Creme avtee....| 20 17 30-5 11-7 21-1 16 Ja 11-1 24 25-2 |49 
eh aR I Sete Bein Gee lone. tr 20. 14-2 23-9 10-9 21-7 16-7 ja 11-1 20-7 24-9 |50 
ees 25-7 oe ena teen. fia. 20-0 18-1 25-7 10-7 18-4 13-6 100 fy. ee 3S 
Se a 26-6 Bae ee eee Onde ed 20 19-1 93.3 10-8 21-7 162415 DO Poe thy oa anor 
20-5 24-8 ak ee 50 20 17 23-3 10-6 15 11-7 10 18-8 21-6 {52 
21-2 23-3 11-2 Tac Sciha er... 23-2 19-6 23-9 10-6 15-1 11-2 9-8 17-3 21-6 
20 23-2 0 ll & (es cag Bi eta 92-5 19-3 33 cS Wee ae a 12-7 10 18 20-6 [53 
23-3 23-3 11-5 fo: Wie eo. 22-5 19-3 20 | 11-1 15 12 9 18-3 23-6 [54 
20-1 22-5 12 i es DA | 14-8 19-4 10-1 16-2 10-9 10 1. 21-3 155 
21-5 SVR) Fi a ee eee Ie 25 25 23-1 11-4 14 9-3 10 16 20-9 [56 
21-9 23-8 11-0 Ie ee. ot 24-1 20-6 25-4 9-5 15-7 10-9 9-6 18-6 23-9 
25 pe a, a ee ad ee Dae Rai 22:5 23-4 10 12-9 9-2 10 19-2 25-2 |57 
23-3 Da 13 AG 2D tees se: 25 20-7 20-8 8-7 15 9-8 10 16-5 23-7 |58 
20 22-1 11 IE onl ae 19-7 18-7 21-6 9-8 15-6 10-8 ja 9-1 18-7 23-1 |59 
21-7 25-7 10 ee 4 aie 25 21-5 26-2 9 18-8 12-4 9 20 23-7 |60 
19-5 25 ee BS a ened. a a es «- 26-7 19-5 35 10-1 16-4 12-3 10 18-8 23-6 |61 
16-8 19-3) 5 hoes. ao Siite bo. «: 21-2 20-0 29-3 12-0 20-7 16-1 11-5 24-0 27-6 
25 Ob. Wee ek oe Diomitb >. 23-3 93-3 25-4 11-7 21-4 15 {a 12-5 25 26-6 |62 
19-5 Dalen le epee Dea ees cece 24:5 22 24-2 13-1 91-3 15-1 Ja 12-5 20 25-2 163 
20 PT ee ea CI) esi age 23-2 21 26-7 12-9 20-6 16-5 la 12-5 25 26-8 |64 
15 The hy ed ES ee 21-5 18-1 26-4 10-7 20-4 16-4 |a 8-3 24-4 27-3 |65 
11-4 1e-5 fae... ee bal ae 19-4 16-8 33-4 10-6 19-7 15-9 ]a 8.3 93-7 27-2 |66 
9-6 NB Ole ae OS eek 21-2 19-8 25-7 10-1 19-6 16-4 la 12-5 25-1 28-8 |67 
Gc Pai eee PED, Fe ce anh os code s tases hoped on ae 32-5 12-2 18-6 14-7 la 12-5 25 29-5 |68 
Rk vee ON Ne ike hae dk Sle Se Me 19-3 40 14-5 23-6 Ty eae ke 6 a Pd Ry SR, 
“and SANE 2h BA ig PR a RRR S.A AR I ae ALE 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING. 








Canned Vegetables 




















2 og he ae ee F 
os 5 oe Exo i as ga it 5 
Locality ae i = = ee 8 a B ge rs 2 5 
42 | 8 5 SAS] 3 aa &, B I ; 
Sgr: Qa RES id a” iO ‘sO a. 8 a i 2 a 
ees | cote Se | oes ken op RO aa NS) 
os poe oH He on os Rent Seis Ti kh 
S84 82 (OSE) | SSS Mee | oe foe it wee Geena Pee 
'S) ea 0) Fy oe ei H H aw 6) 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Beominion (average)...............-- 21-0 6-0a 14-9 3-0 4-8 8-6 11-3 10-8 10-7 11-0 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 29-4 6-7 14-8 3:7 4-9 8-8 13-5 10-3 10-2 19-3 
1 eo higo balen aamelicnall RUNPasos WanioM eho Sit one 19-4 6-7 15-4 3:5 4-8 7-7 13-2 10-1 10-1 10-2 
2-——Niew) GlasvOw. o.+ ss. cieeeemere <e 19-5 6-7 14 3°6 5 8-3 12-2 10 9-8 10 
SAM HErstitey. cds: < acest reer 20 6-7 14-7 3°7 4-3 10 15 10 10 10 
Ss CF Ma Ne Ry RI 2 20-6 6-7 | 15 3-5 5 O24 126RM- M1041) 0tRN gM 
BWindeor en. Ab tgee aeper wen 21-7 6-7] 14:5] 4 5-3 8-7] 15 10-8 | 10-8} 10-8 
G=SETUre ees CAG as oust chanel iteuaers 21 6:7 15-2 3:7 4-8 9-1 12-8 10:2 10:2 10-2 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown......... 19-3 6-7 15 3°4 4-7 9-5 15 13-2 11-6 12-9 
New Brunswick (average).......... 19-7 7:0 13-8 3°5 4-8 8-5 12:7 9-9 9-6 9-7 
S=—- MOnCtOne no be | uae ecie ents 20-1 16:7-7:3 14-6 3-6 4-7 10-6 13 10 10 10 
G= Saint Omnis et vacgrents ahem ateoes 18-8 3 14-2 3:3 4-7 8-4 11-7 10:5 9-5 9-4 
TO==Frecker1elomn. tee see pe rieoteye ecules 20-8 |6-7-7-3 14-4 3-6 5 7-6 14-1 10:2 10 10:2 
f-S[Batharst. ss oachelne wie aes waster ens 19 6-7 12 SAD Wisaeans 7-5 12 9 9 9 
Quebee (average).............-..04. 19-3 5:0 13-6 3-1 4-8 7-7 11-2 9-5 9-8 10-1 
P= Quehees ee in. weyers eeenensne 21-8 6-7 13-9 3:4 5-1 8-6 11-4 9-8 9-8 10 
132= PhreelRIversik es acon emeoee 20-6 4-4-7 14 73-1 4-3 rf 10:9 9-7 10-9 10-8 
14="Sher brooke ts yia5.: jonas cteceles 18-8 5 12-7 3-1 5-2 8 12-6 9-7 9-7 10-5 
TS ==SOTE| Mey. Peele see era io makes pena Shim laiceeteysi:-:« 14-5 2:6 4 7 10 Q-7 10 10 
16—Stv Bivacinthes. i.e selene 18-9 3:3 13-4 2°5 5:6 8-2 12 9-5 10:2 10-8 
Sts OMT Sty eve hleen ele aetelere tues ie 18-8 4-4-7 12-8 3:4 4-7 7-5 10-5 9 9-7 10 
18—Thetford Mines...,............ 19-3 4-3 13-9 3-1 4-7 5-8 11-2 9-7 9-7 9-8 
AGS Montreal sy is she i ookeiqelaatcieer. 6 21-1 6-6-7 14-1 3:5 4-8 9 11-1 9-6 10:2 10-4 
PVE) 5 DOWN Shen eee LAER carye coi aren 16-3 |4-7-6 Pode 3°4 4-7 8-5 10-7 8-9 8-4 8-9 
Ontario (average).............-..... 20-5 5:5 14-7 2°% 4-6 9-4 11-7 10-8 10-0 10-2 
QAR OGG WO cc ossicerete ataeia te step tereneiai ant 21-6 |5-3-7-3 15-1 3°7 5 9-8 10-9 9-6 9-8 10-2 
QI A BLOCK VELOC. Ae ciliarals ar eorcnael a 21-2 |4-5-5-1 15 3°3 5 11 12-7 10:2 10-2 10-6 
J3 TAIN STON ee Ml ebieusisers is ae epean 16-7 5:3 14:6 3-2 4-7 9.3 11-9 9-4 9-5 9-4 
DAE CLL VA Ei s/t oie ols ore acetate siete 20-1 4 14-7 2°6 4:6 9g 11-1 9-8 9-8 9-8 
25-—P CLELDOLOUlta..2 ass ccudemelen le 17-2 4-7 13-5 2-5 4 9:5 11-2 9-1 9 9-3 
2 GCS AW Sinan ote e cia om ot al cbeater apeoines ce 21-8 |4:7-6-7 13-5 2°5 5 9-5 10-5 9-8 9-7 9-7 
OTA roe aarcleke a2 anele ocd ena aS 21 4-6 14-8 2-6 4-6 9:5 12:1 9-9 10 10 
DS NOTODUO) tf ote hetisiansels « Geter tee 24-9 |6-7-7-3 15 2-9 4-5 9-1 11 10:3 10-7 10-5 
29-—Niacare Mallsen des. © ademas 24-7 6:7 15:8 2:8 4-6 9-1 11:3 9-9 9-6 10 
30—St. Catharines..............5.. 18-2 4-7 14-6 2-7 4+4 9:6 11-6 9-5 10:8 10-4 
Sie ELATIMITOM his bie cugals evar charcoals on 27-1 15-°3-6-7 15-1 2-4 4-4 9-7 10-7 10 9-9 10-2 
So STANGOLS ates oe iene ieio ne caeasele es 20-6 |4-7-6-7 14-9 2-3 4-] 9-7 10-5 9-7 9-3 9-6 
SRS CENIUR, 0° 6 ey Ce ene (rat are SP 23-5 6 15-7 2°5 4-3 9-7 12 10 9-8 10-9 
Syl CATE) Ae es Reyer Rete ett eo ee 18-5 |4-7-5-3 14-5 2-4 4-7 9-7 10-7 10-2 9-7 10 
By ICIUCHONOI Life os cise sacs aiere era crs 19-9 6 14:8 2-4 4-6 9-6 12 9-8 9-7 9-8 
SO WOOGStOCK 6 thetsis deel AG re eee ts 22-2 4-5-3 13-8 Ys 4-3 9-3 11:7 10-2 9-9 9-8 
Bi ECU UONG teretiit scheicisle ie olsrele vec « 17-8 |4-7-6 14-8 PAGES 4-7 9-4 11:4 10-4 10:4 10-4 
FSi MOOT) CHOMN Vala y rcboy OWS axe avebe\ oaiereietmvana' 4 22-5 |4-7-5:3 15-7 2°5 4-5 9-3 10:9 10-4 10-2 10-3 
BOE St MOM aS zs fis tenes ests sce, ols. 5. 8 20-3 |4-7-5-3 16-5 2°5 4-5 9-5 11-7 10-4 10-4 10-5 
ANC hatnalnen ce tocs vel s2 haces sae 21-1 4-7 15-6 2-4 4-5 10 12:8 10-4 10-4 10:4 
AL Wain dso renin ac ticlh<icucls Sick ctiatecetolous's 19-3 |6-7-7-3 14-1 2-4 3°6 9 12-6 10 11-1 11-3 
PY een EE. / SE A Le eae 17-6 6-7 | as 2-2 4-6] 10:4] 13 10-5 | 10-6] 11 
43-—Owen SOUNG. 252 as eels ccc 17-7 5-3-6 14-8 2°5 3:8 9-1 11 9-8 10:4 10:4 
44 Nonthy Savane ied aeite tise cio 19-3 5-3 15 3-5 5-8 10-2 12-6 9-7 9-6 9-9 
45 Sud DULY Enea ee eee 18:9 | 6-6-7 14 3-4 4-8 8 15 10 10-1 10-2 
46—Cobaltrnneie re apace aerate 19-6 6 11-5 3°5 5 9:5 13-3 11-4 10:4 10-4 
47 Tim MINS. eee eck eels sites area 20-9 6 13-7 3:5 5 9-1 11-5 11 9-9 11 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.............. 18-4 | 4-5-3 15 3-2 5-3 8-6 13-5 11 10-2 10-8 
49—Port Arthurs pee eee le 20-6 5:3 15+3 2°9 4-8 9-1 10-4 9-1 9+] 9-3 
50=—Port, Williamanheentet ate cin seiie 20-6 5:3 14-2 2-8 5:2 8-3 10:3 9-6 9-5 9-6 
Manitoba (average)................. 22°8 5-9 15-0 2°9 4-7 9-7 11-0 12-0 11-5 11-8 
51=—Winniper Yueh subsea ase 23-6 |5-6-6 15 2-8 4-6 9-9 10:5 11-2 BI 11-6 
52— brandon sce kee sabe hain vere ee 21-9 |5-6-6-2 15 2°9 4-8 9-5 11-4 12:7 2 12 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 23-0 6-1 15-0 2-9 4-6 9-4 11-1 13-4 12-9 13-0 
eos acy uth sts Magnes Mayas ScenG ore) sia elah: 24-3 hey al creer este 3 5 10:4 10:4 13-7 14 13-7 
51—Prince Alberti, .:seacade. eee 23-7 Oe Gel paeeeernns Ds Oia omer 5 8-3 eige} 14-2 13-5 13-5 
90-— Saskatoon ice eile cheer yee 20-7 6-7 15 2°9 4-2 9-7 10-4 12-9 11-5 11-9 
56— Moose Jaws.) osc eta eeonnne 23-2 6:7 15 2:7 4-6 9-3 10:2 13-3 12-6 12-9 
Alberta (average)..............-.... 23°8 6-1 |. 14-9 2:8 4-7 69 9-8 12-8 12:8 13-8 
57—-Medicine Hat................-- 24-3 |5-7-6-3 15 2:9 4-5 6-6 10:4 13-1 13-3 14-8 
58—Drumbheller....... fees. Vide eae ee 25 5-4 13 2-9 D 6-8 9-4 13+7 13-7 14-4 
59-—Hdmontonaiee usc cee cd iee ree 19-9 6-7b Tos 2°8 4-9 7-4 8-5 i ae 11-9 12-8 
60—Caloary iar. ey, ae eee 25-1 | 5-6-7 15:6 2-7 5-2 9 10-3 12-4 12-2 14 
61--Leth bridge hin. nuiscc cose ae 24-6 | 6-7 15 2-8 4:7 8-9 10-4 12-8 12-8 13 
British Columbia (average)......... 23-2 7:2 17-9 3-2 5-3 6-4 1.8 12-4 12-2 12-8 
62-“Werniets 208 eens alamo 23-2 71 15 3-2 4-8 6-6 8-6 13-5 14-4 14-5 
63— Nelson. 2.4. escent 24-7 ah es bo 3-2 6 7-8 Q-1:) 49:8) ea) ae 
64—"Trailin 2, Ee ee) Bees, 23 6-3 | 14-7 3.5 4-6 6-3 we sl ee ae 3 
65—New Westminster.............- 21-4 |6-2-7 19-3 3-2 4-5 5-9 6 12-3 11-9 12-3 
66—Vianeouverns.s: classe cnt 23. «(6-2-7 20-6 3-2 6-1 6-3 8-2 11-8 12-3 13-3 
OT Mictoria ter. yk ake Sin ena 21-7 7-5 | 19-7 3-1 5-3 5-6 6-1} 1066) © 10-3] § a1 
6S=—INanaimoiuindecurcds Neer Giver 26 ~=(|7-5-8 20 3-1 6-2 6-9 10-4 13-4 12 13 
69—Prince Rupert.............000: 22-5 |6-3-8-3 | 15 3-4 5 5-5 7 1827 dee eo" sek 





a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b Some small bakers selling 20-oz. loaf at 5c, 6c, and 7c., or 20 for $1.00. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1932 











Potatoes Apples 
how ise 1G 8 Cc a) 
i ze ; Re ; h E 
= 5 j Sen, crates (iti a g £ 
ES ae 2 Vee say eet tee 7 Ed oe Oa & 
pe Bs ; . “S Pehl) eae bee rs roel as oF Ps 
LO a n wo ae car gs Cua 4 ae 3 ae ae 
ae . 28 a) 2 om re 3. cake) a a Bun Se i 
A £2 ae a a Sing a a Bos = ai oS, a mae 
oe". Erg S es ag bb Suge) (es 3 as oo. spe pee 
Boo] S% re RS 2S SR gN | 285 B ge ae ao zo 
Oxo es RH o ® Hm pro 2 hc B =| ae aN SO om 
a) ‘e) AY my ca ica} A pc 6) is 'é) = 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
4.3 6-6 653 15-2 25-5 16-1 10-8 17-9 17-1 58- 21-3 al 40.2 
4.3 75 664 14-9 24-1 12-8 10-4 17-0 15:8 59-0 20-3 52-7 39-1 
4-9 8 655 iG i pe Deen 2-5 10-1 17-3 15: isa.) 2 ed hia 34 oie 35 1 
4 8-3 648 ey ee eee 13 10 17 15 65 17-7 55 37-3 | 2 
4-2 re 55 1Begal! %.. Jas elena, 10 16-3 15 50 19-3 50 45 3 
4-3 6:7 575 14 24 12 10:7 17-2 17-2 55 Nhs ih i RESO 39 + 
4-7 4 825 16-7 20 Ae laes aoe 11 17 16-5 65 OS'S Ta nae. oe 5 
4-4 7-6 +728 15 28-3 13-5 10-6 16-9 15:7 60 19-1 53 39-2 | 6 
4-1 8-7 -60 Ce ON ae BO FR 12-5 15-6 LG: 7G RA tere ll hier siege erp ates CS: 40 7 
3-6 7-0 -501 12-9 32-1 13-5 11-6 15-6 15-3 55-0 17-9 52-2 37-6 
3-9 7 495 12-6 32-5 16 13 16-2 15-7 50 20 1 ite OP Sob 8 
3-8 6-6 528 To elects We 12-1 12-5 15-2 15-2 60 17:5 47 35 9 
4 8-3 481 11-7 31-7 13-7 10-9 16 15-30 (epee hh 18 54-7 39-7 |10 
2-5 6 -50 Ear eee ae 12 10 15 ct ag ee a Sd je caer eRe tie 88) eel ht 
3-9 6-8 614 13-9 28-9 14-1 11-0 17:9 16-4 65-0 21-4 49-9 38-5 
3:9 6°5 +545 13-1 33 13-6 12:5 19-4 17-3 75 21-3 54-5 38-9 {12 
4-1 8-1 “484 11-4 26-7 14-7 13-2 17-9 17-6 70 vB BO Re EDR Pid ‘ 40-7 {13 
3:4 7-5 527 12:5 32-5 14-1 10-9 18-5 15-6 60 19-8 43-5 39-6 |14 
4:5 7 633 t3<Bel-. 0. ee 12-5 10 18 15 70 23 45 39-5 {15 
4 4-9 66 12-8 30 14-3 10:7 15 15-4 50 19-7 47-5 38-7 |16 
4-9 7 576 16 20 14-5 9-4 18-7 GSAT hope hee ae TOsHy | xee yen ae By hin Lael 
3-2 6-8 747 ee Ne eee 13-2 10 19 15-8 65 98.3. igual te 38-7 |18 
4:3 7-7 653 14-8 27-8 13-2 11:5 18-1 Be BiG weet aio 22-2 55-8 37-3 {19 
3:8 5-8 -698 15-6 32 16:7 11 16-7 153 lawAS ae. . 22-5 53 36 = |20 
3-9 6-5 555 13-2 24-2 16-2 11-6 17-5 17-4 56-6 21-1 52-2 37-0 
4-3 4-1 755 16-6 34-5 16-7 10-9 18-1 17: fee ae 21-8 52 34-8 |21 
4-5 9-5 683 15-4 S0\ au aaa a 10 17 se aie take Gabe Opes 21-7 60 39-3 |22 
4-2 7°2 - 669 14-4 29-3 12-7 12-1 16-9 18 50 18-2 53-3 38-2 123 
4-1 8-4 57 14-2 LSs7n ete ee 12-1 15-7 16-4 65 19-7 54 36 =—«|24 
3:8 5-7 +443 9-7 OF aati e ow. 11-6 17 16-5 51-8 19:7 49-4 35-2 {25 
3-8 8-4 “415 10 20) sae bead ee 10 17-2 18-7 55 21-6 65 35-7 |26 
4-5 ? -41 10-2 DD) ated to tie 11:4 18-5 171@ isc s Abe. 23-3 57 Bb, ee 
4-5 6-6 -438 10-7 20) inlined 233 de, 11-6 16-9 16-8 61-3 pal 56-5 35-9 [28 
4-3 6-6 565 11-7 OF Malaeds eon 11-4 19-5 17-3 62-7 20 51-7 38-8 29 
4:3 7-5 525 11-3 ye Oe 13-2 18-7 17-3 59-5 19-5 46 37-7 |3 
4-1 7 457 12:3 Pi Cl ee ee 11:8 17-2 16-6 55 19-5 50 37-2 [31 
3:2 7 414 9-5 PAI | Wa tlle pn 10-6 18 15 Op hat Beh mileal 55 35-5 {32 
4-1 7-1 408 10-8 PA Waele ee 8-8 17-4 174 Aaa 19-4 50 35-2 |33 
4:3 7-4 411 10-5 OF ome a 10-7 17-2 7 Ves Aton 18-5 57 36-2 |34 
2:5 4:3 -413 9-5 25 Gaul eae 10-9 16-2 1725) ae) Sane 19-5 60 35 «385 
3-5 4 +45 11-2 OB ae ke 9-4 16:3 15:3: 166.4 Saco gee Mae Nea 35. |36 
4-2 6:7 432 10:3 14,85 |p ee 11:4 18 16:6 50 23-5 53 36-4 [37 
3-8 6 501 11:7 19 Salone oa! 11-1 15-9 16748 hac sah ae si eh Re a aN 34-8 [38 
3:3 5-2 50 11-4 PATE ata se 11-9 17-2 17-6 55 20 Olt os cere: 37-1 |39 
2-7 5:7 527 TYR ae Re I) eg 10-7 16-7 1G Oe een ees 23-2 47 35-1 |40 
2-8 4:4 -62 1-Day ULF Beleaicke wy, 11-1 17-3 16-8 47 Os Wah eee ae 36-8 |41 
4-8 5 41 10-2 Gre ee a ee 11-5 16-6 17-6 53 ai bali. Reatesie: VR 35 «42 
4-1 6-5 379 10-6 05 Sate d Mae, 10-8 16-4 17% 45 24 48 36-3 [43 
4:5 7 722 OS ee ee 20 10 19-2 ily 62-7 23:3 42-3 39-2 |44 
3-3 8 +643 (Be eae ee en 15 11-7 18-5 20-6 64:4 22-7 54 38-5 [49 
5-1 Ti -737 17:5 25 20 10:5 19-5 19 63-5 19 49-7 40-7 |46 
4-2 6-6 | 1-05 7a ae ae 15-8 11-2 18-7 18-2 62:3 20-4 51 41-2 47 
3:4 7:6 -58 14-2 Si mia lac ede, 11 16-5 20 65 22-2 50 39-8 |48 
3:8 5-4 +753 19-6 38-7 15-8 10-1 17-9 18-9 51-6 22-9 43-2 38 «|49 
3-4 5-4 +774 ee eee 13-2 11-2 17:9 19-1 51-4 21-4 49-5 38-8 |50 
5-2 6:8 557 hy ie ee 16-0 10-7 20-2 18-1 55-4 21-2 49-5 42-7 a 
5-1 6-7 514 (hse ae eee 17 11-1 1057818017 8 53-2 20-9 48-7 43-3 - 
5:3 6-8 -60 9 ae 2 fae ee 15 10:3 20-6 18-3 57:6 21-4 50-2 42 
4-8 q-4 -802 tS ee ae 20-8 10-7 20-0 19-0 61-2 24-0 52-1 45-7 
6-1 7 +867 ae ee eee 25 10-2 21-7 19 63 21-7 55 45 
4-3 7-1 75 15 bal cd. 8. 88 22°5 10 21-7 20 65 26-7 53-3 48-3 = 
4-3 vie 704 eye ER 15 10-2 18:3 18-2 57 24-5 47 44-5 a 
4-5 7:7 886 0 el an aS i Dee 12-2 18-2 18-8 59°7 23-2 53 45 
4-8 6-1 683 Aecdal 328 ok 16-2 10-6 19-9 18-2 59-1 21-6 52-5 49-1 
5-2 5:3 - 808 Ve ee ee 19-3 11-7 21-6 19-4 67-1 22-4 60-8 48-7 |57 
5 6:8 -90 OBA” | ty. ms 16-2 11-2 18-7 18-2 60 21-7 50 53-3 |58 
4-9 5-2 377 Whidel ote. he 15-4 10-1 18-7 18-2 56-8 22-1 48-8 46-5 |59 
4-8 6-6 821 OO ML, LAs. te 15 8-9 19-5 17.3 53-7 20-1 50-6 46-9 |60 
4 6-4 51 16Gal kore 15 11 21-2 18 58 21-6 52-4 50—s«|6 1 
5-8 5-5 | 1-066 bee eee 19-9 9-6 18-5 16-6 58-9 22-8 51-8 46-6 
5-9 4:8} 1-084 v5 | a eee 20 11-5 19 18-9 60 25 61 49 {62 
6 6-4] 1-297 re an ee 20 10-2] 19-2 15-9 66°7 25 55 50 ~—s«|63 
5-7 6 1-04 2) eae Be 20 10 18-7 18 58:3 24 48-3 47-3 |64 
5-2 5-4 +865 10-84%. .3..8:6: 19 8-3 18-1 15-2 58-6 22-5 48-3 42-4 165 
5:3 5-1 949 Ser eRe 18 9-7 17:8 15 57-1 21:8 47-6 42-7 |66 
4-9 5-5] 1-01 Oat, . 53 20 8-8 18-3 15-2 54 20:7 45-5 45-4 |67 
8 5:6 -936 Tg Oe Res | ee IG 9-7 18-2 17 61-6 24-6 58-5 48-3 |68 
5 5-2 | 1-42 2 pelt oe Rae 22-5 8-2 18-5 17-7 55 18-7 50 47-5 |69 
BoA UE TL a URES I ace ic ih ila 2 LIAS I a I a at 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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aS} S ee 
fo) » 
ag |g - 4 EE 4 ; 
o - pe = as we a 
Locality 2 eo | 2 3 Fe el | nee one De, § 
4 ee x6) § @ eye) | ae 29 Be S 
as tH } Eee oe Sk 5a 3 © 
a8 S g aol Be o| @ eS Be 5 5 Os 
aas|-o.0| 3 | Bc |Ten! xp a) -s 3 6 | 86 38 
ra Ol rom om ad ant Si — BS = — aa see] 
Ac alsesl es | Seles] 86 | 2s] Be 8 5 | 62] 28 
eeaegigaral SS] shl[ssai sx A. 2 bb 2, rod SH > 
© ra © = oO > Ay MN = 
cents | cents | cents| cents| cents} cents | cents| cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-0 | 5:7 | 43-0 | 46-2 | 25-3 15-1 | 3- 47-7 52-0 11-8 5-4 15-617 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-0 | 5-7 | 45-6 | 41-7 | 25°3 11-7 | 3-3 47-8 40-0 12-4 nde | ee eee een 
1-AGydney. i cakes sshb: 5-8 | 5-5 | 45-2 | 38-6 | 25-9 VETA2 4 S260) Biccodh cae cs 13 Ss el PB Aa Be ssc 
2—New Glasgow.......- 5:9 | 6 41-6 | 34-2 | 24-6 12 2-8 45 34-7 12-4 Boel See 
atin hetst. cc... eae 5:8} 5-7] 50 46-7 | 25 10 3-2 45 40 11-3 50 uh ok aes 
ASE Alifas. oc: ks aa eg 5:6 | 5:4] 48 39-3 | 22-5 12 rt Re ek es en 12-2 5-5 16-00 
BONE Ysera ee 6:3 | 5-8 | 46-7 | 47-5 | 28-3 10 3-8 50 50 13 5 ae 
G——ETUTOs ue aie he nastiest 6-4 5-9 | 47-1 | 43-9 | 25:3 11: 3-1 51-2 35:3 12-3 SOE ik eee 
7—P.E.I. Charlottetown| 6 5-4 | 58-3 | 41-9 | 27-7 15: 4 42-5 40 14 6 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 5-6 | 5-3 | 46-4 | 39-7 | 25-1 11- 2-9 49-1 37° 12-1 5-2 16-000 
8—Moncton.........--.- 5-91 85150 | 45 | 26-7| 12-61 2-81 53-7) 39- 12-4 5-4 |15-50g-16-00 
6—Saint John) ¢ss..-%-- - 5-6 | 5-1] 39-4 | 36-7 | 24 11- 3 41-8 39- 12-1 5 14-25 
TOF rederictons : - iss 5:9 5-6 | 48-2 | 42 25-6 11: 3 51-7 37: 11-7 5-4 17:00 
PT -Rathitetis.c veces t 5 5 48 35 24 10 DON eed eae 32 12 5 17-00 
Quebec (average).......... 5-5 5-2 | 45-0 | 48-0 | 25-1 13 2°9 47-9 53- 10-6 5-9 15-219 
12-—Quebee: #04... 2b oe 5-4] 5-2] 47-7 | 50-3 | 25-4 16: 3 46 57: 10-4 5-2 15-50 
13—=Phree EiVere.see ae 6 5-5 | 48-1 | 49-4 | 26-2 14- 2-9 47-8 47- 11-2 5 4-00 
14—-Sherbrooke.......... 5-3 5-2 | 41-4 | 44-7 | 23-9 12- 2-9 52-2 54: 10:9 4-7 |15-85-16-10 
T5—Sorel): wea. ee kerewne 5-9 5:5 | 47-5 | 50 26°2 10 2:5 40 50 10 5 14-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-4| 5-2] 50-5| 53-6 | 25-8| 12-9] 3-4] 45-6] 59 11 5 |14-80-14-75 
W—=St. John See es oe eat ose 5-1 5 41-2 | 52-2 | 26 13- 2°3 53-3 55 10 5 14-50 
18—Thetford Mines....... 5-8 5-3 | 41-4 | 42-5 | 23-7 14 3-1 42 48 11-2 5-1 |17-00-17-50 
19—Montreal.i.2. 02. b os 5-2 5-1] 46-5 | 50-5 | 24-2 15- 2-6 53-1 54: 10-6 4-9 |14-50-14-75 
YVR" S Grd MWS, ech enaeee eer on sche 5-1 5 40-5 | 38-5 | 24-2 17 3 51-2 52- 10 5 16-00 
Ontario (average).......... 6-1 | 5-9 | 43-8 | 49-2 | 24-7 13- 2-7 46-0 53: 10-9 5:3 15-354 
DESOttawaie oes saaeeae 5-7 5-6 | 47-4 | 50-8 | 25-3 14: 2-4 59-1 57- 10-8 5-7 |16-00-16-50 
99—Brock ville: ... 62.2). - 6 6 54-3 | 50 25 13- 2-4 48-3 58- 12; 5 15-00 
D5 TAIT AS EDM ees sie\le ns ees 5-6 5:3 | 39-4 | 46 24°5 12: 2°5 45 47- 10-9 5-4 15-00 
94—Belleville..... 22.05. 6-1 5:9 | 50 50-5 | 25:1 13: 2-7 50-6 60 11 5-4 15-00 
25—Peterborough........ 5-6 | 5:5 | 44-7 | 45-6 | 23-2 14- 2-8 46:7 47-8 10-3 5-2 |14-25-14-50 
26—Oshawa........-.--+- 6 6 44-4 | 60 25 12 2-8 52-5 47-5 10-6 5-2 14-50 
DOTA aioe es ee oie ates 6-1 6 51-2 | 44-3 | 24-7 14: 2-9 45 51 10:8 5-2 14-50 
DO DOLONGO Nii s «cs eels a0 5-8 5-7 | 46-4 | 50-8 | 24:5 12- 2-9 43-5 49-5 10-1 5-4 |14-25-14-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 5-9 5-7 | 46-8 | 57-1 | 25 14- 2°5 50 60 10-4 5-7 13-00g 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-1] 6-1] 47-1 | 50-7 | 23-6 13- 2-6 44-3 55 10-8 6 13-50g 
31—Hamilton....-....... 5-8 5-7 | 46-2 | 60-6 | 24-9 11- 2-6 40-2 52-5 9-7 5-1 14-00 
PIS ISTANUOL Ss, cs.6..-. siete + 6 5-8 | 46-1 | 46-9 | 24-4 12: 2-8 43-9 59 9-8 5:3 14-50 
omen COV lL bitte a cic ste eave oss fe vohe 6:2 6 44-2 | 48-1 | 23-9 13: 2-6 50 59-3 10-4 6-1 |14-25-14-50 
By CAI) h 0) ah See oar 5:8 5-8 | 43-8 | 49-8 | 23-8 12- 2-8 44-5 55-7 10 5-1 |14-25-15-00 
35—Kitchener............ 5-8 5-8 | 35 43-5 | 23-8 12- Wet 38-9 45 10-4 5-2 14-00 
86—Woodstock........... 6-3 5-8 | 41 45 24-5 13: 2-9 39-5 49-5 11 5 14-50 
TE=OtratiOrd. tis.oss ss ces 5-8 | 5-5 | 41-8 | 47-5 | 24-8 12: 2-7 43-8 51-5 10:7 5-8 14-00 
BS SONGOR. pat ese soe aac 6-1 5-5 | 42-2 | 48 24-3 13- 2-7 47-1 57 10 5-2 |15-00-15-25 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6:4 6-1 | 46-7 | 48-8 | 24-5 13- DIES 47-3 57-2 10-9 5-6 15-00 
40—Chatham............ 5-7 5-7 | 46-3 | 48-4 | 24-6 13: 2-9 45-7 60 10 5-1 16-00 
A1=—Windsere tian ieee 5-9 d-6 1 37 43-7 | 24-5 14 2-5 45-8 50 9-7 5-4 16°00¢g 
40 -—=Sarniguaaanec ss timeiea 6-2 §-2 | 45 49 24-2 13: 2-9 38 60 10-3 5-5 16-50 
43—Owen Sound........-. 5-8 | 5:3] 44-8 | 47 24-7 11- 2-6 40-7 50 10-2 BS 15-00-15-50 
44—North Bay.........-- 6-2 6 55:5 | 53-3 | 25-5 15- 2-5 54 60 13-3 0 18-00 
45—Sudbury...........-. 6-3 6-3 | 37-5 | 50-5 | 25 16- 2-8 52°5 BO) Pals oct oe 5 17-25-17-50 
AG—=Cobalt. pees eee. 6-6 6 37-5 | 46-2 | 25 15 2°4 40 40 1257 5 18-50 
4/-—TimmMims, epee eee 6-6 6:5 | 34-2 | 46-6 | 25 17-5 3 41-7 56 11-2 5 1750-18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Maire......| 6:5 6-4 | 42-2 | 49 25 15 3:3 46-7 60 13-5 5 15-50 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-3 5-8 | 34-5 | 48-2 | 25-9 15 2-9 47-5 50 11 5 17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William.........] 6-7 6-4 | 42 51 27-7 14-3 9.97 746 55 12-5 5-3 |16-75-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-3 6-2 | 41-8 | 48-9 | 26-3 14-6 3:0 48-5 57-5 13-5 6-3 20-500 
51—Winnipeg............. 6-2 6-1 | 40-7 | 44-2 | 25-9 14-1 3 48-3 60 13 6-5 19-50 
b2=—Brandone..eencee eee 6-4 6-3 | 42-8 | 43-6 | 26-6 15 2-9 48-7 55 14 6 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-3 5-9 | 34-6 | 45-3 | 25-3 21-5 3-5 48 38.15) See 15-0 Cb BRP aes er 
Do eLINA 5. cee ee 6 6 35 40 26 20a 3°5 7 ATey Ol OPA gs oc 15 (Otel I Sin HSRectite aake 
54—Prince Albert........ 7 6-2 | 35 46 22-5 22-8a| 3-8 51-7 60 15 Re Dl lsteors UCAS ee 
55—Saskatoon..........-- 6-2 6 32:8 | 49-8 | 26-4 22a 8 4158 |e. ae oes 15 Bs Ane | Seeiet renee cas 
56—Moose Jaw.........-- 6-1 5-5 | 35-7 | 45-5 | 26-2 21a 3°6 OY iliac hae he ate fH Sete SEER BSAA IG is cc rckreas eae 
Alberta (average).......... 6:4 | 6-1] 37:3 | 44-0 | 26-2 17-0 | 3-5 47-4 55-0 13-8 Jay Mil loin BciereiGeiaon 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6-6 6-1 | 35-7 | 41-1 | 27-4 20a 3°3 51:7 60 13 5-7 g 
58—Drumbheller..... oh ae 6-7 Grsiilice ates 43-3 | 25 20a | .3°8 46-7 OO ae ates ae Cae dl ba, A Re iste 
59—Edmonton........... 6-4 5-9 | 40-5 | 47 25-4 15-5a] 3-3 44-8 50-2 13-6 Ovd | entees cictoeste ce 
60—Calgary.............- 6 6-1 | 37:2: | 41-7 | 26 14-5a} 3-5 50 60 14 6-1 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 6:3 | 6-1] 35-7 | 47 27-4 l5a 3-5 43-7 55 14-5 7s} ol hala Rae te 
British Columbia (average)| 6-0 5-7 | 39-0 | 42-2 | 26-6 21-7 3°4 53°5 56-0 12-9 cau ea tehe pers lausto:s 
62—Pernie!. 7 amc ousees 6-7 6-5 | 41°5 | 46 2h 17-5al 3-4 55 60 14-4 Del hades ae lees 
68—INelsoms: 2% 2s sieses 6-5 6 41-7 | 47-5 | 26-7 23-7al 3-8 58 60 ‘14-7 Gl the were seats 
64-2 Trail eee es cote 5-9 5-7 | 32°7 | 42-3 | 25 25a 3-6 61-7 55 12 ior yal Ip Seeoeyey ore 
65—New Westminster....| 5:2] 5 37-6 | 37:6 | 25-7 19a 3-2 44-8 iY 11-2 hE Rs peace iner 
66—Vancouver........... 5-3 5 40-6 | 41-8 | 26-4 18-7a}) 3 O95 ee | Late OI 12 G28! || .c eee noes omeeers 
G7-—=WiCtOligiieics s< oc cetes 6:2 5-7 | 37-5 | 37-2 | 26 22-5al 2-9 48- 54-2 11-3 Oia Pier stot Oe 
68—Nanaimo............. 5-9 5-7 | 43 41-6 | 28-2 22-5a} 4-2 55 50 15 See MA Beers acracd 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6 5-6 | 37-5 | 43-7 | 27-5 25a 3-1 Nat CS ee VR ci BiB le i seee merce 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $30. p. Mining company houses less than 6 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1932 
Wood Rent 
g 
sf eS) 
Fs x 3 Ss Six-roomed 
8 q 2 8) |S] Six-roomed | house with 
2 8 3 ae. a pos o § |S] house with | incomplete 
Lge ty aD Say wy rae Jey ™ | |modern con-| modern 
49 r= a8 258 68 338 Sas =] 28 veniences, con- 
5 i o Sh ro ad Sane EB nu S |S | per month | veniences, 
£8 x aa 822 2a ESS aes S lee th 
4 fo) = ro) om sO fo} ret & | per mon 
aa) O as ar RD 7) a#@ F|O A ur bel: 
$ $ $ $ Cc. C. $ $ 
9-569 12-302 11-056 13-476 7: 982 9-935 * 8-028] 27-4 {10-0 25-864 18-193 
8-863 11-917 8-500 10-167 5-906 7-400 5-600) 30-1 |10-0 24-333 16-333 
7-00- 7-25 | 9-20- 9-60 6-00 YA ars Pag ae | het Sy ae I 0 a Oa 29-5 |10-2/18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
7-25- 7:3 11-00 6-00 10-00 5-00 8-00 5-00 | 30-4 {10 20-00 }10- Sif 00 | 2 
8-00- 9-00 12-50 8-00 9-00 6-00 7°00 5-00 | 29-3 |10 |15-00-18-00 0:00 | 3 
9-00-11-00 12-60 13-00 14-00 6-50 7-00 6-50 | 31-2 | 9-8/30-00-45-00 |20- 00-30. 00 | 4 
10-00-12-00 13-50 10-00 11-00 6-00 7-00 6-50} 30 |10 25-00 20°00 | 5 
8-00-10-50 12-50 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 5-00 | 80 {10-1/20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 12°75 9-00 10-50 7-00 8-25 - §-25c] 29 {10-5}21-00-26-00 |10-00-18-00 | 7 
10-781 13-333 8-375 9- a 5-250 bead 6-550} 28-0 | 9-4 25-125 19-25¢ 
10-50-12-50¢ 13-00g 8-00g 9-0 6-00g 7:0 30g |10 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-12-25 |13-00-14-00 |11.00-14. 00 12-00-15: 00° 6: yea, 00° 7-50-10: o6 7-00- 8-00c] 29 9-7/20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-50 6-00 7-00 4500 \eeae eee re 4.80- 6-40c] 27-8 | 9-8 25-00 18-00 {10 
1O-O0 eae) pacar. ai: 7-00 9-00 4-00 GOO. tyme 25 8 18-00 15-00 |11 
9-153 12-422 12-714 12-798 9-524 10-156 8-417] 25-4 | 9-8 22-167 13-875 
10-00 11-00 14-667c 14: 667c{12.00-13 .83¢]12-00-13-33c 9-00c} 22-1 | 9-9}27-00-35-00 |............ 12 
8-00 11-00 15-00 | 16-00 12-00 14-00 7-00 | 28-7 |10 |18-00-25-00 |10-00-18-00 113 
9-00 13-00 9-00 11-00 7:00 9-00 9-00 | 26-2 | 9-7/20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
SOOM cere ctale See Oe cits wre Be SRE PMGS Tak ct. Pes DY oP OE Se a ORY JRE EEN al 25 10 }14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 15 
7-25- 7-50 12-50 |{2. tte fr 13- ame ce 00 |9.383-10.667 13-333] 7-00-10-667) 23-3 | 9-8]/18-00-24-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
9-00 12-00 00 9-00 10-00 9-00c] 22-5 | 9-6/20-00-28-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
11-00 14-00 01AR We Ne * “55 tds noates 3-75¢ 3-00c] 26-2 | 9-7/10-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 |18 
10:00 |12-25-12-50 |15.00-16.00}16-00-18-00 10-00 j11-00-12-00 |12-00-16-00c} 29-4 |9-5 |18-00-33-00 |15-00-18-00 119 
9-00 13-50 }|10.00-11.00}11-00-12-00 6-00 7-00 7-50c] 25 {10 |22-00-30-00 |14-00-22-00 |20 
10-185 11-418 11-972 15-093 8-792 11-250 9-963] 25-9 | 9-6 26-732 19-138 
9-25 |12.50-13-50 11-00 13-00 8-00 bal 7-00 26-2 | 9-4125-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
9-25 TL OOR eRe. ot TS O0Gls 22 tk. ake T5SO00CT. RE. Lo RE 26-5 | 9-4/20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
7-50- 8-00 |12-50-13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14- 00. 14-00-15-00c} 27-2 | 9-6/18-00-23-00 |12-00-18-00 |23 
11-0 11-50 10-00 11-00 8-00 -00 8-00 | 25-5 | 9-4/22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 24 
9-00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 10-00 11-00 6-00 7-00 6-00 | 25 8-8)20-00-35-00 }15-00-25-00 125 
10-00 11-00 14-00 15-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 | 25 {10 |20-00-80-00 |15-00-20-00 j26 
9-75 12-00 10-00 11-50 8-00 9-50 7-20c] 25 {10 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |27 
10-50 11-00 14-00 18-00 11-00 13-00 11-00 | 29-2 | 9-6)23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |28 
g g g g g g g 26-1g] 9+7}25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
g g g g ge 24-62] 9-5/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 10-50 16-00 17-00 13-00 13-50 13-00 | 25-7 | 9-6/25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 131 
11-00 1 ie ha Ge tees TUE00" [Toe eee 13-00 8-348c} 24-8 | 9-8122-00-30-00 |13-00-22-00 |39 
9-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c] 23-2 | 9-8 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
9-50 | 9-00-11-50 14-00 15-50 Ye a NSE ee 24-4 | 9-7/25-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 134 
10-00 }10-00-11-00 16-00 18-00: §.. 12500) et ac OOnlbe oe eas, 24-7 | 9-7/28-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |35 
10-00-11-00 |10-00-11-50 12-00 15-00c Y, 00 g- 00-10. Boe oe ah 20-5 | 9-1/25-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 136 
10-00-11-00 11-00 16-00 AS SOON Ras seis erste 14-00 17-00 | 23 9-8}25-00-35-00 115-00-25-00 |37 
£9-00-11-00 }10-50-11-50 |.......... 18> O0e|: 0.5 care 12-00c 10-50c} 23-8 | 9-7)25-00-35-00 |17-00-25-00 |38 
11-50 }10-25-12-00 |:......... 16*00—20- 00] .i5. ok eben oeteeenen 12-00c} 23-3 | 9-8)20-00-30-00 }15-00-20-00 139 
10-00 | 9-00-10-50 ].......... 17:00GHS. . S32 eee 14-00c} 7-50-10-50c} 22-4 |10 |22-00-28-00 |20-00-22-00 {49 
8-50¢ 11-50g g e & g 18-00 g ce & g 14.00 jc & g 10-00 | 25 g | 9-8]25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |41 
9-00 T2250) leaeeeas ot . 22: 00e] «visu. bs ere afan sc eeeeermeeee ete & otter 23 9-7125-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |49 
8-00 10-00 12-00 14-00 6:00 9-00 9-00 | 21-8 | 9-5]20-00-28-00 |14-00-22-00 43 
LIESOUOE Eo neenio oie 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 31-7 | 9-8/25- isd 00 |18-00-20-00 44 
9-00-14-00 13°00) Peeeant «Mer V5 AQ0G| i. cecmvareress 12-00c 12-75c] 30 410 22-00 145 
Mirioay ss fret Wuhan wisn heath: Pane eee ove 13° 506) os... s20 ore aI Ota OOM mein = cece st ole 1 928 22 00 14-00 146 
15007 | 14-50-15: 002} ferns cae a feid ees aadele.l: 5:00-5:50 | 7-50-10-50c}............ 35 9-6 Dp 47 
8-00-11-00 9-50 8-00 12-00 6-00 9-75 6-00 | 27 9-3}20- 00-30: 00 |15-00-20-00 |4g 
9-50-13-00 |10-00-13-00 7-00 9-50 6-50 ASD) ||. 27 9-8}22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 {49 
9-00-12-50 12-50 7°50 8-50 6-50 OOM eee oe ete. 27-5 | 9-5}22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 150 
10-375 TASS Rs chil «:shetoresieheury «'« 7-250 8-375 7-500) 24-1 | 9-9 29-250 19-750 
12 200h 14 b0-15750) |necs ie lala’ wocee ste: 4+50-7-00 | 5-50- 8-50 6:00c] 22-5 | 9-8/27-00-40-00 |17-00-27-00 |51 
6-50-11-00h|14-00-16-75 |. ..0.0...0. [le ceeeeseede 8-00-9-50 | 9-00-10-50 9-00 | 25-6 |10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 159 
8-844 Wee GAOL lectedcila se Shull’ cles 5-875 9-813 11-167) 29-7 |10-9 29-875 19-750 
Ga D—lae2oll| 14 :O0-1GsQ0GIeE Ne cess cele co ccllee sss asks ogee aS 00-12-00i/11-00-13-00 | 30 |10 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 153 
8-00-10-00h UPJOUTI (Gana 9 AB ci (Gee eae eee 3°26-5°25 1 4-75= 6°75 foo. cc. e eee. 30 |12-5/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
7:50~ 9-00b TICE So RS Ae a ne ER 7°50 | 8-00-12-00 8-50 | 28-7 {10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |55 
5-25- 9-00h ASSZOB Ee ee eel ec elie ast Lathete stole tees 14-00 13-00c} 30 |10-9/22-00-32-00 |13-00-20-00 156 
GOST ate R eee Se. cet cello hire okicbie os. 6-000 7-000 4-167] 29-5 |10-1 27-250 19-125 
g gz g gz 33-32] 9-7/25- a 50 |18- ere. 00 157 
Von BP RUE COM GcDOACEG) HAS ABO GTC DEGEE Mantel MADSCAg Doon 4-50 | 30 58 
iD 0O= SOO). Heys steneeereth Sais. Go Sts Petit... See. 6-00 Be Owes cokes ok. 29-2 }10-8 25+00-82-00 18-00-25-00 59 
7:50- 8- 0h f&g10- 00 g g 6-00g 6-00g 4-00g}] 25 g | 9-9/22-50-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |60 
CIT at) 6) eestor ics hal [RISC B] CECE ECM OPI EEN | (cI ccs o. 4-00 | 30 9-8 28-00 16-00 {61 
9-697 DU 440 PP Me hlclees aig. ae? 9-300 9-428 4-914) 32-9 {12-0 25 +250 18-844 
Deeb iO) |. pace Wd Me C aie avs fats ope o'stelate cle» 12-00 16-00c| - 4-20c] 39 418-7 20-00 18-00 |62 
9-00-11-50 TUS ZOMN satis ls Repeat cs osiets «87s 9.00-10.00 }11-00-13-00 SiGeocle eee os 13 -5}22-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 163 
8-50-10-50 TSES OM so. eri leisls [Marras sreptsie’s 8-50 |10-00-10-50 | 6-00- 6-50 |...... 11-5}28-00-34-00 |20-00-25-00 164 
9-50-10-50 TE LOTT) Se UNI I ae FR 5-75 4-25 | 29-8 |11-4/18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 165. 
9.50-10-50 DEE BOMES et ke cee lees wthe kee lace eae elaees 7:00 4-50 | 29 {10 {25-00 22-00 166 
9.75-10-75 DOD) | Pareaen Bes 0s; etarbievate’s «eke 6-50 8-42c 4-77c] 36-1 |11-4]20-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 |67 
PiU. 205) (ane mes cuisine seia ces cocks s epee euies “tus 5:00 |..........,.] 33-7 |....]22-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |68 
PAE OO— lOO aiey omic Sarees or liceistiaician silelercs eee os Bats 8-00-12.00i] 9-00-13-00i 4-80c] 30 |12-51/30-00-35-00 |18-00-22-50 |69 





d. Lower price for petroleum coke. 
rooms $20, others $40 and up. 


47800—7 


f. Petroleum coke. 
r. Company houses $10-$20, others $20-$30. 


g.® Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. 
s. Delivered from mines. 


i. Including birch. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 


OF STATISTICS 
Average Prices in 1826=100 








Commodities 








Com- May] May | May|May | May|May |April] May 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1932 
*All commodities.............00+ 502 | 64-0)127-4)155-9/110-0} 97-3) 102-6/100-2] 98-3] 97-9] 93-4] 89-7] 72-6] 68-4] 67-7 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 68-1/127-9]167-0|103-5| 86-2] 100-6]102-6}101-8]101-3} 84-0) 85-3] 58-6) 57-1] 56-7 
II. Animals and their Products 74 | .70-9/127-1]145-1]109-6) 96-0}100-3} 97-8]100-3]102-5}108-4}102-6] 72-4] 60-2) 58-1 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Product. toe scant seis se 60 | 58-2)157-1)176-5| 96-0)101-7/112-5}100-1] 92-5) 93-7) 91-8] 83-0} 74-2) 71-1] 70-3 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper! hore Seas cc tect 44 | 63-9] 89-1)154-4)129-4/106-3]101-6/100-2| 97-9] 99-0} 94-1] 89-7] 80-9] 74-0] 73-4 
V. Iron and its Products....... 39 68-9] 156-9] 168-4] 128-0] 104-6] 104-5]100-4) 96-7] 94-0) 94-4] 91-4] 87-5) 86-5) 86-5 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 | 98-4/141-9/135-5} 97-0) 97-3/103-9] 97-6] 91-1) 91-7] 99-2] 80-6] 63-6] 58-5) 57-2 
VII. LO Metrieaty Minerals and 
Productas 27) 0.24.5 esas 73 | 56-8] 82-3)112-2)116-6|107-0)100-3] 98-5) 96-3] 91-1] 92-3] 90-8] 84-7) 86-0} 85-9 
VIII. Ghaminle and Allied Pro- 
CCl ap anew Mee Bneriner tata. 73 =| 63-4)118-7/141-5)117-0}105-4) 99-6] 99-7] 98-5} 95-4] 95-5] 93-5) 86-9] 83-3] 83-2 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9)107-0)140-0)108-0} 95-1) 97-2/100-4| 95-5] 95-1] 93-0] 91-3] 76-1] 71-8] 71-5 
Foods, beverages and to- 
baccoul. (eee tes se aece oe 116 | 61-8/119-4}151-0)105-4) 90-2} 97-7) 99-6]/100:1] 98-5) 96-5} 98-1] 70-6} 62-1) 60-6 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 88 62-2} 91-4)126-3]111-4)101-4] 96-5}100-9| 92-5] 92-8] 90-7] 86-7] 79-7] 78-3) 78-7 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4] 131-5] 163-1/112-8} 99-1)104-9]100-3)100-2]101-0} 93-1] 87-1] 68-5] 65-6) 64-7 
Producers’ Equipment...... 22 | 55-1] 80-4)/108-6)113-8] 104-1) 99-2) 97-2)102-2) 92-4] 94-9] 91-5) 90-1] 90-7] 88-2 
Producers’ Materials....... 329 | 69-1/1388-3)170-4/112-6} 98-2/105-5}101-6/100-0)101-9| 92-9] 86-6] 66-1) 62-8] 62-1 
Building and construction. 
materials............... 97 | 67-0/100-9)144-0] 122-8} 108-7/102-9| 99-7] 95-6] 96-3] 99-1] 92-9] 83-0] 78-9] 78-0 
Manufacturers’ materials. 232 | 69-5)147-2|176-6}110-2| 95-8] 106-2}100-8]101-0)103-1| 91-5] 85-2} 62-4] 59-2) 58-6 
gk soe according to origin— 
‘arm— 
AIM IOLO Cee ues 167 | 58-2/131-3}169-5/103-4) 89-1)102-3}101-7/100-7]} 99-2} 83-8] 82-5] 59-0} 57-0) 56-5 
IBMARI MA Moses oe tats 90 70-4} 129-9)146-6] 109-6} 95-5}100-6) 96-5}100-1] 99-7|104-5| 99-1] 72-9] 61-6] 58-9 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 62-6] 132-9}161-6]/102-8} 86-7|/100-4/100-3/104-6]107-5} 93-0} 91-9] 57-7] 51-1) 49-9 
WE Marine: coches sears re 16 64-4)111-1)111-7] 91-6} 91-9] 98-3)100-2/101-7/101-0]103-6} 94-0] 71-4] 66-2) 66-9 
TES Forests) ./32 oro. 5 52 63-9} 89-1/154-4] 129-4] 106-3] 101-6]/100-2| 97-9) 98-9] 94-0] 89-5] 80-7] 74-1] 73-5 
TV Mineral?® .eic5s5 Woking oe 183 67-0) 111-3} 131-4}117-6] 105-8) 101-6} 98-9] 94-6] 90-9} 92-6) 88-5) 80-8} 81-2) 81-1 
All raw (or partly manufactured) 232 | 63-8)120-7)/155-7|107-5| 94-8/100-8| 99-7|101-4/100-9} 93-0) 88-5] 62-7) 56-5) 55-4 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
LY 2 Beare tc: Sere wiasmtees se 276 | 64-8|127-6| 156-8) 116-7) 100-5] 103-8] 99-8) 96-5] 95-3] 91-1] 88-9] 74-6) 71-6] 70-8 
*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 
(Continued from page 720) 120-1; 1906, 107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 
figures in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1923, 108-3; 1909, 105-7; 1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 


1924, 105-1; 1925, 101-7; 1926, 100-0; 
99.0; 1928, 97.1; 1929, 94.6; 1930, 92.3. 
The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 
100-7; 1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 
1921, 143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 
134:6; 1925, 131:6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9 
1928, 128-5; 1929, 128-0; 1930, 127: 6. ‘Natural 
gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 
112:5; 1917, 113-9; 1918,.114-0; 1919, 116-1; 
1920, 125-1; 1921, 1387-6; 1922, 163-2; 1923, 
163:0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 179-3; 1926, 172-4; 
1927, 166°9; 1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1; 1980, 
158-8. For the years 1900 to 1913 two index 
numbers of gas costs calculated for the Cost 
of Living Inquiry in 1914-15, have been 
averaged and converted to the base of 1913 
as 100, as follows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 
1902, 125°8; 1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 


1927, 


106-6; 1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices showed little change during the 
month, sirloin steak averaging 24:8 cents per 
pound in May as compared with 24:9 cents 
in April and shoulder roast averaging 13:3 
cents per pound in May as compared with 
13-4 cents in April. Corresponding prices in 
1931 were 29-3 cents per pound for sirloin 
steak and 16:4 cents for shoulder roast. Veal 
was down in the average from 14-6 cents per 
pound in April to 18-5 cents in May. Mutton 
was slightly higher at an average price of 
22-5 cents per pound as compared with 22-1 
cents in April. Fresh pork roast averaged 
15 cents per pound in May as compared with 
15-3 cents in April and 22-5 cents in May, 
1931. Bacon was also lower at an average 
price of 17-2 cents per pound as compared 
with 17-8 cents in April and 30:9 cents in 
May, 1931. 
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Eggs were substantially lower in practically 
all localities, fresh averaging 19-5 cents per 
dozen in May, as compared with 24-7 cents 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1932* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 





Cloth-| Sun- | All 

Food Dike Rent ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Mar. 1930 159 157 158 155 166 159 
June 1930 151 156 160 155 166 157 
Sept. 1930 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Jan. 1931 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Feb. 1931 129 156 160 142 164 146 
Mar. 1931 124 156 160 141 164 145 
April 1931 121 155 160 137 164 142 
May 1931 116 154 158 137 164 140 
June 1931 111 153 158 137 164 138 
July 1931 110 154 158 131 163 137 
Aug. 1931 112 153 158 131 163 138 
Sept. 1931 109 151 158 127 163 136 
Oct. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Nov. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Jan, 1932 105 152 158 123 162 133 
Feb. 1932 100 151 158 123 162 132 
Mar. 1932.... 99 151 158 123 162 131 
April 1932.... 98 150 158 123 162 131 
May, 1932.... 94 148 148 120 162 127 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
lloming weiehis toeach group: Food, 35%; Fuel,8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. 


in April and 25:4 cents in May, 1931, and 
cooking averaging 15-1 cents per dozen in 
May, 19-9 cents in April and 20-9 cents in 
May, 1931. Milk was again slightly lower in the 
average at 9-9 cents per quart, decreases being 
reported from Halifax, Moncton, Three Rivers, 
St. Hyacinthe, St. John’s, Thetford Mines, 
Montreal, Cobalt, Prince Albert, Nelson, Trail 
and Prince Rupert. Both dairy and creamery 
butter were generally lower, the former at an 
average price of 21-4 cents per pound in May 
as compared with 25-9 cents in April and 
the latter at 24-5 cents per pound in May 
as compared with 31-1 cents in April. 


Canned vegetables were slightly higher, 
tomatoes averaging 10°8 cents per tin as com- 
pared with 10-5 cents in April, and canned 
peas averaging 10-7 cents per tin as compared 
with 10:5 cents in April. Onions advanced in 
the average from 5:2 cents per pound to 6:6 
cents. Potatoes were little changed at an 
average price of 65-3 cents per ninety pounds, 
as compared with 67-2 cents in April and 
$1.08 in May, 1931. Tea was substantially 
lower at an average price of 46:2 cents per 
pound as compared with 50-6 cents in April 
and 55:2 cents in May, 1931. Decreases were 
much more pronounced in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, though prices were considerably lower 
in Ontario and Quebec also. United States 
anthracite coal showed a seasonal decline, 
being down in the average from $16.04 per 
ton in April to $15.62 in May. Decreases were 
reported from St. John, Three Rivers, St. 
Hyacinthe, Thetford Mines, Montreal, Peter- 
borough, Oshawa, Orillia, Niagara Falls, St. 
Catharines, Galt, Guelph, Kitchener, Wood- 
stock, Stratford, St. Thomas and Timmins. 
Bituminous coal was also slightly lower at an 
average price of $9.57 per ton as compared 
with $9.65 in April. Decreases in rent were 
reported from Three Rivers, St. John’s, Mont- 
real and Saskatoon. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The movement in wheat prices was slight, 
No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Port 
Arthur and Fort William basis, averaged 62-9 
cents per bushel as compared with 62-6 cents 
in April. The price during May ranged be- 
tween a low of 60-1 cents per bushel and a 
high of 64:6 cents. Coarse grains for the 
most part were lower, western barley being 
down from 41 cents per bushel to 40°3 cents, 
flax from 95-8 cents per bushel to 93°8 cents 
and rye from 45:8 cents per bushel to 41-2 
cents. Western oats advanced from 32°3 cents 
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per bushel to 35:5 cents. Flour at Toronto 
was slightly higher at $5.10 per barrel. Rolled 
oats at Toronto also advanced 10 cents per 
ninety-pound bag to $2.65. Raw sugar at 
New York was down from an average price 
of 72:5 cents per cwt. in April to 65-3 cents 
in May (Canadian funds), while granulated 
sugar at Montreal was down from $4.37 per 
hundred pounds to $4.28. Raw rubber at New 
York was slightly higher in the average for 
May at 3-5 cents per pound as compared with 
3°4 cents in April. In livestock choice steers 
at Toronto declined from $5.88 per hundred 
pounds to $5.84 but advanced at Winnipeg 
from $5.12 per hundred pounds to $5.15. Veal 
calves at Toronto were down from $5.98 per 
hundred pounds to $5.29 but were higher at 
Winnipeg at $5.17 per hundred pounds as 
compared with $4.90 in April. Lambs at 
Toronto were up from $7.58 per hundred 
pounds to $10.53 and at Winnipeg from $6.41 
per hundred to $7.88. Bacon hogs at Toronto 
were slightly lower at $4.51 per hundred 
pounds, while the price at Montreal was 
unchanged at $4.77 per hundred pounds. 
Creamery butter at Montreal was substantially 
lower at 19-7 cents per pound as compared 
with 23-1 cents in April. A similar decrease 
occurred at Toronto where the price was down 
in the average from 24:4 cents per pound to 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


TRE following notes give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movements 
of prices in Great Britain and certain other 
countries. The index numbers of the cost of 
living are from official sources unless otherwise 
stated. The authorities for the wholesale 
prices index numbers are named in all cases. 
The latest table showing cost of living and 
wholesale prices index numbers for various 
countries appeared in the Lasour GazerrTe for 
April. 
Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 1924 = 100, was 61:6 
for April, a fall of 2:2 per cent for the month. 
With the exception of an advance in meat 
and fish, all groups were lower than for March. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) on the base 1867-1877 
= 100, was 82°5 at the end of April, a decline 
of 1:9 per cent for the month. Foodstuffs 
were 1:2 per cent higher, while industrial 
materials declined 5:6 per cent due to sub- 
stantial declines in textiles and sundries, 
although the minerals group was eee. 
higher. 
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20-1 cents. Fresh eggs at Montreal were 
slightly lower at 20:9 cents per dozen as com+ 
pared with 21-4 cents in April. Raw cotton 
averaged slightly lower at New York at 6$ 
cents per pound (Canadian funds) as com- 
pared with 6-9 cents in April. The decline 
was said to be due in part to the favourable 
crop prospects, together with the belief that 
acreage reduction was less than had been 
expected earlier in the season. Raw silk at 
New York was down from $1.78 per pound 
to $1.69 (Canadian funds). Raw wool was 
down from 11 cents per pound to 10 cents, 
Lumber prices were again lower, red oak being 
down from $75 per thousand board feet to $73. 
Soft maple and birch each declined $5 per 
thousand board feet, the former to $40 and 
the latter to $45. Automobile body plates 
were slightly higher at $3.26 per hundred 
pounds. In non-ferrous metals electrolytic 
copper at Montreal was down from $7.47 per 
hundred pounds to $6.97, while tin advanced 
from 25-5 cents per pound to 28 cents. Silver 
was unchanged at 31-5 cents per ounce. United 
States anthracite coal at Toronto rose from 
$12.34 per ton to $12.51. The price of gasoline 
increased 1 cent per gallon to 18:5 cents at 
Montreal and Toronto and to 20:5 cents at 
Winnipeg. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


Cost or Livine.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, on the base J uly, 
1914 = 100, was 148 at the end of April, a 
decline of one point for the month, due tt 
small decreases in food and fuel and light; the 
other groups were unchanged. of 
Austria 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Federal Statistical 
Office index number, on the base first half of 
1914 = 100, was 116 for May, an advance of 
3°6 per cent for the month, due to the increase 
in the food group. 


Cost or Livina—tThe official index number, 
on the base July, 1914= 100, was 107 fot 
May, showing no change from the April figure. 
There was a slight increase in the food group, 
but all other groups were unchanged for the 
month. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913 = 100, was 98-4 for April: a decline~ of 
1-4 per cent from the March level. There 
were slight advances in foods of vegetable 
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origin, fodder and iron, but all of the other 
thirteen groups were included in the general 
decline. 

Cost or Livinc—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914—=100, was 121-7 for 
April, a fall of 0:6 per cent for the month. 
All groups showed small decreases. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the base 
1913 = 100 (pre-war currency), was 85-3 for 
April, a decline of 1:5 per cent for the month. 
There were advances in foods and miscel- 
laneous vegetable products for the month, but 


all other groups were lower than for March. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Sitatistics Office, om the base 
1909-1913=1000, was 1426 for March, a ‘de- 
cline of 0:07 per cent for the month. Declines 
in foodstuffs, etc., of vegetable origin, textile 
manufactures and chemicals and manures were 
almost offset by advances in wood and wood 
products, animal products and non-metallic 
minerals and their products. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926 
= 100, was 65:5 for April, a decline of 0°8 
per cent for the month. Of the ten groups, 
fuel and lighting materials advanced, miscel- 
laneous commodities were unchanged, but all 
other groups were lower than for March. 

Bradstreet’s index number, which is the sums 
total of the prices per pound of 96 com- 
modities of common consumption was $6-6824 
at June 1, a fall of 3-4 per cent for the month. 
Of the thirteen groups, metals and naval stores 
showed advances, building materials and 
chemicals and drugs were unchanged, but all 
other groups were lower than at May 1. 

Dun’s index number, which is based on 
wholesale commodity quotations proportioned 
to the per capita consumption of each of the 
many articles included, was $128-879 at June 1, 
a fall of 2-6 per cent for the month and of 
11-7 per cent from June 1, 1931. All of the 
seven groups were lower than a month 
previous. 

Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
Department of Labour and Industries of 
Massachusetts, on the base 1913—=100 was 
129-3 for April, a decline of 1-1 per cent 
from the March level. Substantial decreases 
were recorded in food, clothing and fuel and 
light, while shelter and sundries were un- 
changed for the month. 


IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE THREE MONTHS ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1932 


aes accompanying tables, compiled from 
information issued by the Department of 
Immigration and Colonization, show the nature 
and extent of immigration into Canada during 
January, February and March, 1932, also cer- 
tain comparative figures for the fiscal years 
ending March 31, 1929, 1930, 1931 and 1932. 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, 
SHOWING DESTINATION FOR THE THREE 
MONTHS ENDED MARCH 31, 1982 








_— Ocean ee Totals 
Parts BSEAS 
Noyarscotiaghie: scmetie isk 47 70 lily) 
New Brunswick............. 12 92 104 
Prince Edward Island....... 1 14 15 
Qirebee Meno: «venice va 165 392 557 
Ontarign)...Sa eee eee 530 1,239 1,769 
Manitoba tess: dst sobema ees 81 55 136 
Saslsatehewsallen... .dacme nn 68 75 143 
All Parisina veteeacnhoe einstein er 144 162 306 
British Columbia........... 183 211 394 
Walon Merritory. nn ons ose: i! 2 3 


ee 


47300—$8 


Immigration during the first three months 
of the year was 33 per cent lower than for the 
corresponding period of 1931. British immi- 
gration declined 53 per cent, United States 
28 per cent, Northern European 39 per cent 
and immigration from other countries 26 per 
cent. The numer of Canadians returning from 
the United States, who had become residents 


STATEMENT OF RETURNED CANADIANS, FROM 


THE UNITED STATES, FOR THE THREE 
MONTHS ENDED MARCH 831, 1932 








British Natur- 
Canadian | Subjects |_ alized 
born with |Canadians| Totals 
Citizens |Canadian| with 


Domicile | Domicile 








TAUUSI Vee ahels <ieci> 857 63 37 957 
INGDrUuanYze....< + = 753 56 53 862 
Maretieerg.s 00% s,5'- 908 85 42 1,035 

WPotals........ 2,518 204 132 2,854 
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STATEMENT OF, IMMIGRATION TO CANADA 
BY ORIGINS 
| 
Three Three 
Months | Months 
— ended * ended 
Mar.}31, | Mar. 31 
1931 1932 
British— 
HN hHshe oma aac wey 690 366 
DLPIS List eae os hehe ke Serre 136 56 
Scotch. ce suena eee 252 85 
Welsh wurst ms se ae geen 33 14 
Motalseyccechorcers eat 521 
United States: ieeeese ss tea 3,210 2,312 
Northern{European Races— ‘ 
‘Belsianaieenh eis. been ae 19 12 
MD anivaiine a ee cde hess ae rete ce 14 
TECHS gd eke s. tonten eee 9 
Hinnishy': gk vides Now) selec 14 
RTPONCH eens cc eae eee elle 18 11 
Gorman? 2 na eee ee 159 89 
Veelandie 7 ttsnekech is eees Alias ee eet Marea dss dec 
INOPWEPIANY o0c.% eas ot oe 11 15 
Swedish. JsJaceeesi emotes 2 19 
RNVAGRu tate sce due bie ate Ainecione 15 2 
(Potals sects. esa 261 160 
Other Races— 
PANS RILEIS SHB ae cee ocular eee een Sere erate ees aie, cI Wane gs re 
VATA DIAN Ba ate te ie cela see 1 Ge oi 
AT IM ODIADi es. ceexters toast aie LOTR 285 eta, Sokal (St eee eee 
Bulgarianye acs. ss stews e 8 9 
@POabinneis: heath 27 20 
CW7eCh eee eee oa ate 11 11 
HUQSUMNCIANe ers one eee 12 7 
Histhonianves. Mia et eeea. 7A he on S Ot [er 
LOOK Men wek patios wake 5 2 
icbrewett soe anae aes 66 54 
Tis Hee DE) TENN Sy 127, 74 
Napanese! vere ieee wae. | 32 53 
JOUBOSS La Viewaceaveie Sade 15 7 
MEGS RE einnien cits cw ictawos cbt 3 
a Ghuanianic esc aeionc 15 1 
Mia eevee ty ate Ae abate = 152 56 
ORTON crete eeiaie Te aisss cialllce iis sldelo ds 1 
WPOFSIAN hes sire ss ie sd 1 Oe Lies csc FP ey CE 
IBOLISH kaa. cere ceae 76 70 
IPOTtUSUGSe, apres cat mide ol Pixs agai tie 2 
Roumanian ere cere. 15 9 
Russian). pee eek Geek 14 17 
Ruthenian. 77 eee. 100 99 
DOLDIAn: fees tee eee 7 4 
Slovaks. sss wie ee pee 50 49 
Spanish’. 47.0: Loe 2 1 
Spanish American seen eee sees 1 
VIAN) «.. Oa acc meee 1 1 
Totala.. cc nace 740 551 
Grand Totals....... 5,322 3,544 











there was 2,854 as compared with 3,795 during 
the first 3 months of 1931. 
STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, 


SHOWING SEX AND OCCUPATION FOR THE 
THREE MONTHS ENDED MARCH 831, 1932 








Via 
From 
— Ocean Totals 
Pacts U.S.A. 
Sex— 
Adultamalestre nano 250 794 1,044 
Adultfemales: sjesne. se 463 774 LAY 
Children under eighteen... 519 744 1, 263 
Totalsycchoam acne: 1232 232 3,544 
Occupation— 
Farming class— 
Males aia ors herein aes 70 200 270 
Females ..t25 Soh eee, 18 81 99 
@hildrenvor eee 110 92 202 
Labouring class— 

BOGE Re cera olen oes aie 43 56 99 
Hemales 22.4. See 5 12 17 
Children saa hee 17 15 32 

Mechanics— 

DES has aed 5a eens 51 165 216 
Hemaless, siren tenes 15 47 62 
Childrent.2) ote. eee 8 39 47 

Trading class— 
INCI GR ct neae cue otter ae 41 206 247 
Hemailes galery bcklarade 16 64 80 
Chnlerengses fata ce oe 4 31 35 
Mining class— 
Males Sitar. Jack ote: 1 13 14 
Female domestic servants 
18 years and over....... 58 45 103 
Under 18 years.......... 17 2 19 
Other classes— 

UES Umea ee toca 44 154 198 
HOMELGS Mice ssh sae 851 525 876 
Childrenit vice eee 363 565 928 





STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA 
FOR THE FISCAL YEARS ENDED MARCH 
31, 1929, 1980, 1931, 1932 








Northern 


Fiscal year 
ended British a SA European thes Totals 
March 31 te’ iy RACES ROSS 
1929 es ace 58,880 | 30,560 29,579 | 48,703 | 167,722 
L980h ape aectemis 64,082 | 30,727 30,332 | 38,147 | 163,288 
JOST re cee 27,584 | 24,280 13,609 | 22,750 | 88,223 
1932.5) ieee, tee 7,088 | 14,297 15212 135155) 525752 


ee 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Legislation Declared Unconstitutional! 
by Superior Court, Montreal 


HE Quebec Workmen’s Compensation 
legislation of 1928 which established a 
Workmen’s Compensation Board was de- 
clared to be unconstitutional in a Judgment 
given bv Mr. Justice de Lorimier, in the 
Superior Court, Montreal, on May 25, in the 
case Paul Slanec versus Gremstead et al. The 
judgment reviewed the composition of Cana- 
dian courts, and declared ultra vires the action 
of the provincial legislature in appointing 
commissioners having the powers of judges. 


Section 36 of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act declares that compensation for industrial 
accidents shall be sought by application to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission. Having 
declared the Commission itself illegal and the 
act creating it ultra vires of the provincial 
Legislature, His Lordship: necessarily declared 
section 36 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
also ultra vires. 

In his judgment His Lordship pojnts out 
that because some acts of the provincial Legis- 
lature have not been repudiated by the federal 
Government or others, it is not to be assumed 
that this implies an admission of their validity. 

Workmen’s Compensation Commissioners, His 
Lordship rules, usurp the functions of judges 
of the Superior Court; the province has not 
the right to name them, he adds, and in so do- 
ing it takes from the Governor General an ex- 
clusive power given to him under the British 
North America Act. He attacks, too, the ab- 
sence of provision in the Compensation Com- 
mission Act for the qualifications of the com- 
missioners, and points out that under the act 
anyone, lawyer or not, can be named to the 
commission, even persons who have no qualifi- 
cations whatever. He also points out that if 
the province is left undisturbed in its exercise 
of these illegal powers, it can appoint commis- 
sions to deal with all the different classes of 
accidents and take from the judges of the Su- 
perior Court their exclusive right to decide all 
matters affecting civil rights. 

The judgment follows directly on the sub- 
mission to His Lordship of an action for $2,500 
brought by Paul Slanec, a workman, against his 
employer, William Grimstead. Slanec attacked 
the constitutionality of the laws and the At- 
torney-General intervened to uphold them, but 
His Lordship decided that he had not upheld 
them and that they are unconstitutional. 

Before entering into the merits of the case, 
His Lordship declared, it was advisable to 
examine the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and 
the law concerning the commission which ad- 
ministers it, to determine whether or not they 
are constitutional, legal and within the powers 
of the Provincial Legislature. 

“Chapter 79 of the statute 18 George V, 
1928, modified chapter 274 of the Revised 
Statutes of Quebec, 1925, replacing it by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, sanctioned on 
March 22, 1928. 

“ Chapter 80 of the same statute 18 George V, 
1928, modified chapter 275 of the Revised 
Statutes of 1925, replacing it by the law con- 


cerning the Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sicn and sanctioned on the same date. 

“Until March 22, 1928,” His Lordship con- 
tinued, “the date of the sanction of these two 
last laws concerning industrial accidents and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Commission, the 
judges of the Superior Court, sitting in the 
Circuit and Superior Courts, alone were com- 
petent and had the right to hear and adjudicate 
upon actions in damages resulting from indus- 
trial accidents in amounts exceeding one hun- 
dred or two hundred dollars, according to the 
locality in which the Circuit Court was situ- 
ated. 

“These are the two laws, chapters 274 and 
275 of the Revised Statutes of Quebec, as 
modified by the statute 18 George V, 1928, 
chapters 79 and 80, to which the plaintiff 
objects. 

“Tn effect, he concludes in his ‘reply to the 
intervention (of the Attorney-General) it 
should be declared that section 36 of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of 1928, as well as the 
law concerning the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission, and especially section 2 of ‘it, are 
illegal and ultra vires. To this end he invokes 
in his favour section 96 of the British North 
America Act, conceived in these terms: ‘The 
Governor General shall appoint judges of the 
Superior Court in districts and counties of each 
province, except in the courts of verification 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick,’ 

“On his side, the Attorney-General, who 
upholds the constitutionality of the laws in 
question, invokes in his favour. particularly 
section 92 (of the B.N.A.), which reads as 
follows: ‘In each province the Legislature may 
exclusively make laws relating to matters fall- 
ing within the categories of subjects hereafter 
enumerated;’? that is to say, among other 
things. ‘The administration of justice in the 
province, including the creation, maintenance 
and organization of Courts of Justice. for the 
province, having civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
including procedure in civil matters in these 
tribunals.’ ; 

“Tt is to be noted,” His Lordship commented, 
“that under section 92, power is not given to 
provincial Legislatures to name judges, and 
that is because at that time there were only 
Siumerior Court judges competent to hear and 
adiudicate upon cases relating to matters of 


civil law. the plaintiff that the 


“Tt is admitted by nt: at t 
Legislature has power to administer justice, 


constitute, maintain and organize courts of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, and to legislate in 


civil matters; but he denies the Legislature’s 
richt to name commissioners to judge cases 
relating to civil matters, which fall within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the judges of the 
Superior and Circuit Courts named by the 
(:overnor General. " 
“What did the authors of the Canadian con- 
stitution wish to say by the terms of section 96 
of the British North America Act, 1867, and 
vhat is its spirit? , ‘nash 
ie Their iecdehipe of the Privy Council, in 
the case of Martineau and Son vs. the City 
of Montreal, which is a type case, found the 
question which now concerns us very serious. 
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They declared formally that the Governor 
General has exclusive power to name judges 
of the Superior Court and that that is a 
cardinal disposition of the statute. They also 
made judicious observations on sections 96, 97, 
98, 99 and 100 of our Federative Act concern- 
ing the choice, by the Governor General, of 
judges from among the members of the Bar, 
their irremoveability, their salary and _ the 
precautions to be taken to ensure them com- 
plete independence. 

“Tn truth, the functions of judges are of 
such importance that the Sovereign alone 
should have the exclusive power to name these 
officers. Here is what A. Castelein says on 
the subject in his work, ‘ Droit Naturel,’ 1912 
edition: ‘The civil authority possesses, within 
the limits of natural and constitutional law, 
the triple power, legislative, executive, judicial, 
the exercise of which, governed by general 
justice, creates obligations of conscience for all 
citizens. 

“<The Sovereign possesses the judicial power, 
to be exercised conformably to the exigencies 
of the common good. Judicial power is exacted 
by the first duty of the state, the efficacious 
protection of all rights, or the stability of 
public peace by the reign of law. So that the 
exercise of judicial power may conform with 
public good, the organization of this power must 
realize certain conditions, dictated by natural 
law, enlightened by the experience of peoples. 

“<¢ Tet us formulate these conditions in order: 
1—The judicial power must be altogether dis- 
tinct from the executive power and exercised 
by an altogether different personnel. 2—The 
judges must not be chosen except upon guaran- 
tees of high scientific and moral capacity; they 
must be assured of high salaries so that this 
important career may be sought by men of 
great merit, in sufficient numbers to permit of 
. discarding the incompetent and also so that the 
incorruptibility of judges may be more assured. 
3—The choice of these magistrates should be 
made directly by the Sovereign, so that impar- 
tiality may be better guaranteed. Once chosen, 
the magistrate must feel himself independent of 
the party in power, so that he may never render 
services instead of judgments. To this end he 
must be irremoveable.’ 

“These principles are at the basis of our 
constitutional law, based on the English consti- 
tution. Our constitution exacts that the Gov- 
ernor General name judges of the Superior 
Court and choose them from among the mem- 
bers of the Bar; that these judges must be 
irremoveable during good behaviour, that they 
must not be destituted of their functions ex- 
cept by him upon an address of the Senate and 
the House of Commons; and that they must be 
paid by Parliament. 

“Also, His Majesty the King, represented by 
the Governor General in Council, has, since 
Confederation, reserved the exclusive right to 
name the judges of the Superior Court in order 
to assure, not only their independence and im- 
partiality, but also their competence, their 
scientific and moral capacity. 

_ “They are, in effect, called upon to render 
Justice in all actions which raise important 
questions of fact and law and to judge them 
according to the law. 

ete source of these laws on the nomina- 
tion, jurisdiction, competence and the right of 
judges of the Superior Court to exercise their 
functions, is the Revised Statutes of Lower 
Canada, sanctioned on January 21, 1861, chap- 
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ters 81, 78 and 79. (This statute ordered the 
codification of our laws.)” 

His Lordship also referred to the provincial 
statutes of Canada, 12 Victoria, chapter 38, 
and 7 Victoria, statutes designed to render 
judges of the Court of King’s Bench independ- 
ent of the Crown in Lower Canada. 

“Chapter 78, Revised Statutes of Lower 
Canada, sections 1, 2, 3 and 8, deal with the 
jurisdiction and powers of the Superior Court 
and its judges; chapter 79, sections 1, 2, 3 and 
14 deal with the jurisdictions and powers of 
the Circuit Court presided over by a judge of 
the Superior Court who must hear, among 
other things, all civil actions where the money 
or value involved does not exceed $200.” 

His Lordship cited at length, for purposes of 
reference, sections 2, 3 and 4, of chapter 78 of 
the statute referred to. 

“These dispositions,” he continued, “ were 
incorporated in the Revised Statutes of Que- 
bec, 1888, volume 1, of which article 2315 de- 
clares that the Superior Court is a court of 
record and that the judges exercise their ordi- 
nary judicial function, and of which article 
2340 decrees that the Circuit Court is a court 
of record presided over by a judge of the Su- 
perior Court. The revised statutes of Quebec, 
1909, reproduce these dispositions in articles 
3072 and following, and articles 7321 and fol- 
lowing, 

“It is in this statute, in section 10, we find: 

“Chapter 145, S.R.Q., 1925, articles 22 and 
following, decree that the Superior Court. is 
a court of record and that its judges exercise 
their juridical functions in all judicial districts 
and electoral districts which from time to time 
are assigned to them. These juridical and 
judicial functions have always consisted in hear- 
ing, Judging, and deciding, in the first instance, 
and following the regular course of the law, 
civil actions of whatever nature, and to apply 
faithfully the dispositions of our statutory en- 
actments— which relate to civil matters and 
which have a general and permanent character, 
whether they refer to commercial matters, or 
to matters of any other nature,’ 


“Tt is to be seen from these dispositions 
that up to the date of the sanction of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, March 22, 1928, 
the judges of the Superior Court exercised 
exclusively this power to hear all actions, in- 
cluding industrial accidents. Thus, what con- 
stitutes the Superior Court, thus what makes 
a court a Superior Court is its jurisdiction, 
and what decides that judges of the Superior 
Court are judges of this court is that they have 
always exercised the exclusive power to preside 
over this court and the Circuit Court, to hear, 
judge, and decide. following the regular course 
of the law, all causes of action included in 


our civil and statutory law on civil matters 
and matters of a general and permanent 
character. 


“These, then, are the distinctive attributes 
which characterize the functions of judges of 
the Superior Court and it is precisely some of 
these functions which the provincial authority 
wishes to have fulfilled by persons whom they 
qualify by the name of commissioners, when, in 
reality, they are judges fulfilling the duties of 
judges of the Superior Court, who should be 
named by the Governor General. 

“Tf the Superior and Circuit Courts, until 
the time of the British North America Act, 
and even until the date of sanction of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and the Work- 
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men’s Compensation Commission Act, had had, 
as they have always had, jurisdiction in all 
cases relating to civil matters, it is because 
the authors of Confederation and our legis- 
lators desired that judges of the Superior and 
Circuit Courts who until then had presided in 
these courts, should continue to be: named for 
the same purposes. 

“And when section No. 96 of the Act of 
Confederation and His Majesty’s Lords of the 
Privy Council, in the case of Martineau vs. 
the City of Montreal, declare that the Governor 
General shall appoint these judges, that means 
that the Governor General has the exclusive 
privilege and power to name the judges of the 
Superior Court, and that, in consequence, pro- 
vincial legislatures possess neither the right nor 
the power to substitute other persons for these 
judges whatever may be the name given to 
them, and whatever may be their scientific and 
moral capacity. 

“It follows that the Quebec Legislature did 
not possess the right to name judges or commis- 
sioners as it has done, or to pass laws for this 
purpose. 

“In effect, it cannot be denied that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commissioners, in 
virtue of 18 George V, 1928, chapters 79 and 
80, hear and decide the questions of fact and 
law on matters with which the Civil Code is 
concerned, that is to say, delits and quasi- 
delits; they preside over a court of record. 

“In consequence the Legislature takes away 
from the jurisdiction of the Superior Court 
important dispositions of our civil laws in 
order to have them interpreted and decided 
by persons qualified by the name of commis- 
sioners, but who are, in reality, judges fulfill- 
ing illegally the functions of judges of the 
Superior Court. This is unconstitutional. 

“Moreover, in virtue of our constitutional and 
political laws, the provincial authority agreed 
with the federal authority and the King that 
the Governor-General would have the exclusive 
right to name judges of the Superior Court. 
One of the parties to this contract cannot, 
without the formal consent of the other, and 
without the consent of the English and Cana- 
dian Parliaments, do anything to ‘change the 
term; any act of one of the parties is contrary 
to public order and entails absolute nullity. 

“Therefore, the Legislature of Quebec has 
taken it upon itself in the case in hand, to do 
an act contrary to constitutional law; it has 
thus committed an act contrary to public order, 
in consequence, an act radically null and held 
to be inexistent. 

“Tt is true they seek to justify this illegal 
and radically null act by a disposition of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1928, sections 28 
and 29, in virtue of which they make it 
obligatory for the Superior Court to homolo- 
gate the decisions of the commissioners in order 
to make them executory. In the first place, it 
is neither reasonable nor logical for a judge of 
the Superior Court to take upon himself the 
serious responsibility of ratifying the decision 
of the commissioners, of which he knows abso- 
lutely nothing, either with regard to facts or 
law. because they submit to the court only 
authentic copies of the decision without the 
record containing the proceedings, the questions 
of law raised, and the proof made. 

“But if the law was passed to force the 
judges of the Superior Court to ratify deci- 
sions of which they know nothing, the legis- 
lature infringes on the conscience and independ- 


ence of the judges and these latter have a right 
to refuse to submit; it must not be forgotten 
that the judicial power is distinct and inde- 
pendent from the executive power of legisla- 
tures, as it is of the executive power of the 
federal legislature, including the Crown. 

“It would be unjust and contrary to public 
order to deprive a litigant of his right to be 
judged by his natural judge, the judge of the 
Superior Court named by the Governor General 
to hear, at first instance, with a right to appeal, 
and to decide all civil matters. 


“Tt must be remembered that the law whose 
constitutionality is attacked exacts no qualifica- 
tion whatever on the part of the commissioners, 
so that anyone could be named to these func- 
tions. This would present a great danger. 
Moreover, if .the legislature can thus infringe 
on the jurisdiction of the judges of the Superior 
Court and take from them part of the disposi- 
tions of our civil laws, nothing could restrain 
them from taking away all the other disposi- 
tions and thus cause to disappear the Superior 
Courts and the exclusive power of the Governor 
General to name judges to these courts. 

“It would be possible, insofar as accidents 
are concerned, to have as many commissions as 
there are kinds of accidents—automobile ac- 
cidents, tramways accidents, railway accidents, 
any accident resulting from causes which pro- 
duce corporal or other damages. Commissions 
could also deal with separations as to bed and 
board, donations, etc. This can never have been 
the intention of the authors of Confederation 
or of our legislators. 

“ But, supposing that judges ratified such de- 
cisions of the commissioners. It would be none 
the less true that this homologation would be 
illegal, and that the prerogative of the Gover- 
nor General to choose and name judges who 
should hear and judge the cases now heard and 
judged by commissioners or judges named by 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec, would be 
taken from him; which would be contrary to 
public order, radically null, unconstitutional 
and ultra vires.” 

His Lordship cited a large number of authori- 
ties and continued: 

“There have been acts of the Quebec Legis- 
lature which have not been repudiated, but it 
is not to be assumed that this implies an ad- 
mission of the validity of these acts. 

“Tt is not surprising that the federal Parlia- 
ment has not repudiated certain of these laws, 
because, from the finance point of view, it had 
no direct interest. What seems to be inex- 
plicable, however, is that the province assumes 
the responsibility of creating courts, naming 
commissioners or judges and defraying all their 
expenses. 

“Was it not rather the intention of the 
Fathers of Confederation to have all salaries 
of the judges of the Superior Court and other 
tribunals of appeal paid, and render the ad- 
ministration of justice in the provinces Jess 
costly, and at the same time render the judicial 
power more independent of the executive and 
administrative powers of the legislatures as 
well as of the executive and administrative 
powers of the federal Government? 

“This, it seems to this Court, gives a raison 
d’etre to sections 96 and following of section 
VII (of the B.N.A.) entitled, ‘ Judicature ’.” 

Accordingly, His Lordship. declared that the 
Attorney General had not established the con- 
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stitutionality of the laws attacked by the plain- 
tiff. The laws were illegal and unconstitutional, 
His Lordship declared. But in view of the 
importance of the question and the possibility 
that it would be taken to a higher court, he 
delayed a ruling on the damages in the case 
before him. 

Finally, he dismissed the intervention of the 
Attorney General and declared section 36 of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1928, as well 
as the whole of the act concerning the Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission, and more 
especially its section 2, illegal and ultra vires. 


) 


““Incontrovertibly Contributory Negligence”’ 
a Bar to Action 


During a snowstorm three automobiles were 
attempting to pass a level highway crossing 
in Saskatchewan. The first car stuck in a 
snowdrift on the track, and the drivers of the 
other cars went to assist in releasing it. 
The second car was about to tow the first 
car backwards on a signal from the driver 
of the third car (the plaintiff) who stood on 
the track, but before the latter could give 
the signal, a train rushed by and struck the 
plaintiff, striking at the same time the rear end 
of the first car and the front of the second 
car. In the subsequent action for damages, 
the jury found that the engine whistle was 
not blown or the bell rung, as required by 
statute, and that the failure to give these 
signals caused the accident. The train con- 
ductor, the engineer and the fireman, all testi- 
fied that the necessary signals were given, but 
their evidence was not accepted by the jury. 

On appeal by the railway company, the 
Saskatchewan Court of Appeal held that the 
case should have been taken from the jury 
on the ground that it was evident from the 
plaintiff’s own case, that even if the facts 
were that the engine crew had not given the 
proper warnings, the accident could not have 
happened but for the plaintiff’s negligence in 
remaining on the track. Mr. Justice Turgeon, 
in his judgment in the Appeal Court, pointed 
out the difficulty in deciding whether certain 
admitted facts amount indisputably to negli- 
gence, or leave the existence of negligence 
in doubt. “A railway crossing,” he said, “is 
used, ordinarily by the public for the purpose 
of walking or driving across the track; an 
operation requiring only a second or two of 
time. That this momentary use of the rail- 
way track puts the driver or the pedestrian 
in a position of danger is evidenced by the 
fact that Parliament compels railway com- 
panies to give warning of the approach of 
their trains, and that the Courts have deter- 
mined that, notwithstanding this statutory 


obligation placed upon the companies, persons 
approaching a crossing must do so cautiously 
(Clark v. C.N.R. (1928) 8.C.R. 730 (1923) 3 
W.W:R. 938). There is no doubt that in the 
opinion of Parliament and of the Courts, and 
of all reasonable persons, a railway track is. 
a dangerous place. Now the use which the 
plaintiff made of the track in this case was 
accompanied by greater danger than is the 
case when one merely walks or drives across 
the track. In order to assist in saving another 
man’s car, the plaintiff undertook an opera- 
tion on the track which was bound to claim 
his attention much more than the act of walk- 
ing or driving over the line ordinarily claims 
the attention of a traveller, and was bound 
also to take an appreciable period of time, and 
which in fact did take at least 15 minutes, 
according to the evidence..... It does not 
seem to have occurred to them that, in view 
of the difficulty in seeing and hearing caused 
by the storm, it would have been prudent to 
have somebody stationed at some little 
distance away to watch and to warn them of 
a train’s approach.” 

After a consideration of previous judgments 
in similar cases his Lordship concluded as 
follows:—‘I have referred at some length to 
the authorities on this question of withdraw- 
ing a case from the jury, because I think it 
should always be borne in mind that it is 
something which a judge should not do 
lightly, but only for reasons which are in- 
disputably clear. Behind all these disputes 
lies the cardinal rule which must never be 
lost sight of, that, while questions of law are 
for the judge, questions of fact are for the 
jury. In my opinion the decisions of the 
House of Lords tend to emphasize the in- 
violability of this rule. Nevertheless there are 
cases where admittedly the defendant is en- 
titled, as a matter of right, to have the Court 
declare that the plaintiff’s case, considered in 
its legal aspect and upon an assumption of 
the truth of all the facts adduced, does not dis- 
close a cause of action against him. Applying 
to the facts which we have here the considera- 
tions which it appears to me were applied by 
the Supreme Court in deciding Smith v. C.P.R. 
(1921). and similar cases, and by which I think 
I must be guided, I have reached the con- 
clusion that the plaintiff’s case in this action 
is of that defective nature. It reveals, what 
is ‘incontrovertibly contributory negligence’ 
on his own part, and should have been with- 
drawn from the jury.” 

Converse versus Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Saskatchewan), 1932, Western 
Weekly Reports, vol. 2, page 1. 
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Existing Teachers’ Contracts Affected by 
New Legislation 


A qualified teacher entered into a contract 
of employment with a Board of School 
Trustees in Alberta in June, 1929. The School 
Act, as it then stood, provided that, unless 
otherwise provided in the contract, either party 
might terminate the contract by giving thirty 
days notice in writing to the other party. In 
1931 the Legislature amended the School Act, 
one of the amendments providing that, ex- 
cept in the month of June, no notice shall be 
given by the Board without the approval of 
the school inspector previously given. On 
July 14, 19381, that is, after the new Act came 
into force, the Board (the defendant in this 
case) gave notice to the teacher (the plaintiff) 
that the contract of employment would be 
terminated at the expiration of thirty days, 
no approval of an inspector of such notice 
having been previously obtained. The teacher 
brought an action against the Board for 
wrongful dismissal. 


In connection with the action two ques- 
tions were submitted to the Alberta Supreme 
Court: (1) Was the agreement in question 
lawfully terminated by compliance only with 
the provisions of clause 6 thereof (¢.e. of the 
contract)? (2) Are the provisions as to 
termination of an agreement as set forth in 
the School Act, 1931, applicable to an agree- 
ment between a teacher and a Board of 
School Trustees in Alberta prior to July 1, 
1931? 

Mr. Justice Ewing, in the Supreme Court, 
answered the first question in the negative and 
the second question in the affirmative. He 
held that the Act of 1931 applies to all con- 
tracts existing at July 1, 1931, and _ that, 
therefore, the trustees (the defendants) did 
not adopt the proper procedure in attempting 
to terminate the contract with the plaintiff. 
“The whole question,” his Lordship pointed 
out, “is the ambit and scope of the Act. 
These portions of the statute are plainly 
remedial. Although not stated in the special 
case, 1t is public knowledge that the tenure 
of office of the teacher has long been a source 
of such friction between teachers and boards 
of trustees. The Legislature has more than 
once grappled with the problem, the last time 
prior to the present Act being in 1921 when 
the Act was put in the shape in which it 
appears in Revised Statutes of Alberta, 1922, 
ch. 51. In the 10 years that have since 
elapsed there has been much friction and liti- 
gation on the subject, one case, Richards v. 
Athabasca School District (1931) S:C.R. 161, 
going to the Supreme Court of Canada. The 
Legislature apparently decided in 1931 to try 
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another plan. There is nothing in the 1931 
Act to suggest that it applies only to those 
contracts which were entered into after the 
Act was passed. On the contrary there is 
much to indicate the Legislature intended the 
new provisions to apply to all contracts. The 
language of the relative sections is general 
throughout. The evident intention of the 
Act was to secure uniformity in these con- 
tracts. Jor this purpose the Minister is given 
power to prescribe a standard form of con- 
tract. This standard form prevails over all 
alterations and amendments made without the 
approval of the Minister.” 

Mr. Justice Ewing remarked that while the 
new Act of 1931 affected certain existing 
rights, nearly every Act of Parliament does 
the same thing. Much confusion, he considered, 
would result from construing the 1931 statute 
in any other. way than that indicated above, 
and by having two sets of teachers’. contracts, 
one terminable according to the terms of a 
private agreement or a repealed statue, and 
the other terminable according to the terms 
of an existing statute. 

An appeal by the Board against this de- 
cision was dismissed with costs by the 
Appellate Division, which found that the pro- 
vision of the 1931 Act in regard to contracts 
was general, and not confined in its appli- 
cation to new contracts to be made after the 
coming into force of the Act. 


Steele-Smith versus Acme Village School 
District (Alberta) 1932, Western Weekly Re- 
ports, vol. 1, page 849. 


Machine Operated in Public Place must be 
Safeguarded 


A builder who was: constructing a garage 
at Montreal made use for this purpose of a 
cement mixer, which was placed partly on a 
laneway between two buildings, the mixer be- 
ing driven by an electric motor. The laneway 
was used by children as a playground, and 
on one occasion, in the temporary absence of 
the operator, a boy seven years old who was 
riding a tricycle on the laneway put his hand 
on the mixing machine while it was in mo- 
tion, and his hand was drawn into the machine 
and maimed. In an action for personal dam- 
ages brought by the father on behalf of the 
injured boy the Superior Court at Montreal 
condemned the defendant to pay $5,000 dam- 
ages. This judgment was affirmed on appeal 
by the Quebec Court of King’s Bench, and 
later by the Supreme Court of Canada, Chief 
Justice Anglin making the following com- 
ments on the case:— 

“The aiiurement of a piece of machinery 
in motion for a small child is notorious, and 
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anybody, operating such machinery upon, or 
so accessible from, a highway or public place, 
as to make it dangerous to children lawfully 
about the neighbourhood, assumes the burden 
of so guarding the same as to make it prac- 
tically inaccessible to them. ‘To fence the 
machine here (as was suggested) was, prob- 
ably, not practicable. But, Mr. Justice Guerin 
points out (in the Court of King’s Bench) 
there was no reason why the defendant should 
not have it so guarded and looked after by 
some one of his employees that children, who 
were known to be in the neighbourhood, and 
in the habit of playing there, should be kept 
away from it. This duty the defendant failed 
to discharge, the machine in motion having 
been left unattended and unguarded at the 
moment of the aecident. Of this fact there is 
abundant evidence, and, upon it alone, we are 
satisfied that the provincial Courts were justi- 
fied in holding the defendant lable. 

“As to contributory negligence or common 
fault, it is, on our opinion, almost out of the 
question to raise such an issue as a ground of 
appeal in the case of a child under eight years 
of age, ie., barely above the age under which 
all responsibility must be denied. Eminently 
an issue for determination by a trial judge, 
an appeal from his finding upon it is almost 
hopeless. The trial judge, in the present in- 
stance, found in favour of the plaintiff, and 
his finding is conclusive.” 

Bouvier versus Fee (Quebec) 1931, Domin- 
ton Law Reports, vol. 2, page 424. 


Coal Miners’ Wages Security Act of Alberta 
held valid 


The Arcadia Coal Company, Limited, was 
convicted by a Police Magistrate at Drum- 
heller in Alberta under the provisions of the 


Coal Miners’ Wages Security Act (Statutes 
of Alberta, 1928, chapter 46), and sentenced 
to pay a fine of $1,000 and costs. The com- 
pany was found to have operated their mine, 
with hired employees, without having first 
furnished the minister in charge of the admin- 
istration of the Act with a bond or other 
security as provided by Section 4 of the Act. 
In appealing against this judgment the com- 
pany contended that the Act under which the 
conviction was made was wlira vires of the 
Provincial Legislature, in so far as it applied 
to a Dominion Company operating coal mines 
within the Province and shipping coal to places 
outside. The Alberta Supreme Court affirmed 
the Magistrate’s decision holding that the 
Act was purely provincial in its character, 
being applicable to all mine operators in the 
province irrespective of their status as Domin- 
ion companies or otherwise; and that it did 
not trench on the Dominion’s power to regu- 
late trade and commerce. Reference was made 
by Mr. Justice McGillivray in the course of 
his judgment in the Supreme Court, to the 
Privy Council decision in the case of Pro- 
prietary Articles Trade Association versus At- 
torney General of Canada (Lasour GAZETTE, 
March, 1931, page 378), to the case of Great 
West Saddlery Company versus the King 
(1921); Rex versus Nadan (LAsour GAZETTE, 
May, 1926, page 524), and other decisions of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
or of the Supreme Court of Canada in refer- 
ence to similar constitutional questions. 

Rex versus Arcadia Coal Company, (AlI-. 
berta), 1932, Dominion Law Reports, vol. 2, 
page 475. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at 
the beginning of June showed a seasonal 
improvement, according to data tabulated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,970 
firms, each employing a minimum of 15 per- 
sons, the data being representative of all in- 
dustries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business. These firms 
had 816,124 employees on June 1, as com- 
pared with 801,451 on May 1. The index of 
employment (with the average for the calen- 
dar year 1926 as the base equal to 100) stood 
at 89.1 on June 1, as compared with 87.5 on 
May 1, 1932, and 103.6 on June 1, 1931. At 
the beginning of June in the preceding ten 
years, the index was as follows:—1930, 116.5; 
1929, 122.2; 1928, 118.8; 1927, 107.2; 1926, 
102.2; 1925, 95.6; 1924, 96.4; 1923, 98.5; 1922, 
90.3 and 1921, 87.7. 

At the beginning of June, 1932, the per- 
centage of idleness reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by local trade unions stood at 
22.1 in contrast with percentages of 23.0 at 
the beginning of May, 1932, and 16.2 at the 
beginning of June, 1931. The June percentage 
was based on the reports received by the 
Department of Labour from 1,800 labour or- 
ganizations with a membership aggregate of 
175,411 persons. 

Reports received during May, 1982, from 
the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada showed a decline in the volume of 
business transacted, as indicated by the aver- 
age daily placements effected, when a com- 
parison was made with the records for April; 
but under the yearly comparison a slight 
gain was shown over May, 1931. Vacancies 
in May, 1932, numbered 382,209, applications, 
54,745, and placements in regular and casual 
employment, 31,039. 

The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average fam- 
ily of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in sixty-nine cities was again lower at 
$6.79 for June, as compared with $6.90 for 
May; $8.16 for June, 1931; $11.10 for June, 
1930; $10.92 for June, 1929; $10.18 for June, 
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1922; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); and 
$7.49 for June, 1914. In wholesale prices the 
index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics based upon prices in 
1926 as 100 continued to decline, being 66°6 
for June, as compared with 67.7 for May; 
72.2 for June, 1931; 87.7 for June, 1930; 93.4 
for June, 1929; 164.3 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); and 64.4 for June, 1914. . 


The loss in working time caused by industrial 
disputes in Canada in June was much greater 
than that recorded for the previous month, and 
was also greater than in June last year. Seven- 
teen disputes were in progress at some time 
during the month involving 3,011 workers and 
resulting in a loss of 38,147 working days. Corre- 
sponding figures for May, 1932, were: thirteen 
disputes, 1,521 workers and 31,905 working days; 
and for June, 1931, fourteen disputes, 1,068 
workers and 17,724 working days. 


During the past month ma- 


Industrial jority and minority reports 
Disputes were received from the Board 
Investigation of Conciliation and Inves- 
Act tigation appointed in con- 


nection with dispute in the 
coal field in Drumheller District in Alberta. 
Two new applications for the establishment of 
Boards were received. A full account of these 
proceedings, with the text of the report referred 
to, is given on another page of this issue. 


The call for the 48th an- 


Coming nual convention of the 
convention of Trades and Labour Con- 
Trades and gress of Canada announces 
Labour Congress the opening of the meeting 
of Canada at Hamilton, Ont., on Sep- 


tember 12, sessions to be 
held in the convention hall of the Royal 
Connaught Hotel, the latter being the head- 
quarters of congress. All eligible unions are 
urged to send delegates, as business of import- 
ance to all workers is to come before the con- 
vention. The call refers to unemployment and 
under-employment as the outstanding prob- 
lems that will come before the convention, 
and to the necessity for further building up 
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public opinion in favour of contributory un- 
employment insurance. “ Consideration must 
also be given as to the best methods to pur- 
sue to secure adoption of Labour’s proposals 
on other matters, such as the shortening of the 
work day and work week, the maintenance of 
the purchasing powers of the workers, the 
nation-wide application of old-age pension 
legislation, provision of work through the in- 
itiation of public works, redistribution of our 
population through land settlement policies, 
the establishment of an economic council, and 
the development of other social measures, all 
of which are directly or indirectly interlocked 
with the problem of unemployment and under- 
employment.” 


A temporary amendment to 
Minimum wages the Order of 1926 govern- 
in B.C. fruit ing the Fruit and Vege- 
and vegetable table industry in British 
industry Columbia has been de- 

cided upon by the Mini- 
mum Wage Board administering the Statute, 
according to Mr. Adam Bell, chairman of the 
Board and Deputy Minister of Labour of the 
Province. The text of the Order is given on 
another page of this issue. 

Mr. Bell states that last year the Board 
received petitions from various companies 
asking that the minimum wage be suspended, 
which request the Board refused. With the 
approach of the fruit-packing season this 
year, similar petitions, asking the Board to 
reduce the wage, were presented by other 
companies and by the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association on behalf of its fruit and 
vegetable canner members. Certain  peti- 
tioners requested the wage to be reduced from 
the present rate of 30 cents per hour to 25 
cents per hour, bringing it to the level of the 
Ontario rate. It was claimed by petitioners 
that the fruit packing and canning industry 
in British Columbia suffered from eastern 
competition to the disadvantage of the work- 
ers and the industry generally, in British 
Columbia. 


Under the provisions of the Act the Board 
may call a conference composed of repre- 
sentatives of employees, employers, and the 
public, to deal with matters of this kind. On 
the recommendation of the conference a new 
order may be made by the Board which order 
becomes effective two months after promulga- 
tion. It was realized, however, that the time 
involved in this procedure would preclude 
any useful amendment so far as this season 
was concerned. The Act also gives the 
Board authority to amend an Order in cases 
of emergency without calling a conference. 


To meet the peculiar requirements of the 
present situation the Board decided, as a 
temporary measure, to authorize a ten per 
cent reduction in the wages of experienced 
workers who put in the full working week 
of 48 hours. The wage is thus reduced from 
30 to 27 cents per hour, but only if the full 
week is worked. The reduction does not 
apply to an employee who works less than 48 
hours per week, and who must be paid the 
same hourly rate as formerly, nor does it 
apply to inexperienced help who still receive 
23 cents per hour as formerly. It is stressed 
by Mr. Bell that the Board only availed itself 
of the “no-conference” provisions of the 
Statute in view of the emergency brought 
about by the approach of the fruit season. 
It is not contemplated to adopt this pro- 
cedure with regard to any other orders, all 
of which still remain in full force and effect. 
The original order in the Fruit and Vege- 
table Industry still remains intact, to again 
become effective when the emergency rate 
temporarily fixed by the amending order 
expires in November. The minimum wage in 
the Fruit and Vegetable Industry is $14.40 
for a week of 48 hours, being one of the high- 
est set by the Board, including the _ pro- 
fessional groups. The reduction therefore 
brings it into temporary alignment with the 
minimum wage fixed by the Board for other 
occupations. 


At a recent meeting of the 


Standards of Sanadian Political Science 


relief Association, Dr. Frank G. 
expenditure are Pedley, director of the In- 
suggested dustrial Clinic at the Mont- 


real General Hospital, and 
Executive director of the Montreal Council 
of Social Agencies, contributed a paper on 
“The Réle of Private Charity in meeting 
Distress due to Unemployment.” Having dis- 
cussed some of the problems that unemploy- 
ment creates for the State, the speaker de- 
clared that “in the present emergency the 
general plan initiated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, whereby it accepts a measure of re- 
sponsibility, may be consideréd satisfactory. 
It would seem advisable, however, to have a 
greater uniformity of operation throughout the 


country... Evidently the practice of giving 
relief varies considerably throughout the 
Dominion. It cannot be argued that Mont- 


real spent too little or Winnipeg too much, for 
no standards have been set to guide us in 
estimating the optimum expenditure per 
family per week. This marked variation in 
the dispensation of relief was to a consider- 
able extent at the expense of the Federal 
Government. That is to say, the Federal 
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Government was paying a share of relief costs 
in different parts of the Dominion without 
having any real control of the adequacy or 
inadequacy of relief.” 


paper, Dr. 
particularly 


In the same 


Relief work Pedley dealt 


by Social with the numerous problems 
Agencies at connected with the care of 
Montreal the families of unemployed 


workers. This he regards 


as the special field of private effort. Shere. 


he said, “is an experimental realm which 
private philanthropy regards as its own. As 
instances of what private agencies may do 
some of the activities organized and carried 
out in Montreal last winter may be cited: 

“A registration of unemployed boys was 
undertaken by the English speaking groups 
and an effort was made to associate these 
boys with certain institutions and group acti- 
vities. Some of the boys were offered night 
school courses so that they might improve 
their chances for employment when jobs 
become more plentiful. Over 1,000 English 
speaking boys were registered in this way 
and unquestionably valuable results were 
achieved. 

“A special registration bureau for office 
workers was set up and a lecture course last- 
ing throughout the winter was offered to those 
registered. The attendance at the lectures 
averaged over 100 and the interest shown 
indicated to those responsible that the effort 
was well worth while. 

“For the large horde of homeless men of 
the labouring class the City had established 
a refuge where meals and sleeping accommo- 
dation could be secured, but no provision was 
made for shelter during the day. This group 
was faced with days and weeks of idleness 
on the streets in all sorts of weather and 
under the most demoralizing conditions. To 
meet this situation a recreation centre was 
set up by a private committee. Several game 
rooms, two libraries, and a theatre engaged 
the attention of most of the men, but some 
three or four hundred attended formal classes 
in English, French, Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand and Automotive engineering. This 
refuge was usually patronized by from four to 
five thousand men daily and appeared to meet 
the particular need fairly satisfactorily. 


“Distress among women has always been 
less apparent than among men, but never- 
theless the numbers of women in need of relief 
last winter was considerable. Special arrange- 
ments to occupy the time of these women 
were provided for the most part in one of 
the large women’s institutions. 


“Now that summer has arrived, a project 
is under way to secure land for gardening 
purposes. A considerable number of married 
men have applied for allotments and it is 
hoped in this way to occupy the time of the 
men during the summer months and at the 
same time secure for their families a supply 
of fresh vegetables. 


“These are but instances of what private 
philanthropy may do in this unemployment 
crisis. That which is experimental—which, 
perhaps, is not universally accepted as neces- 
sary—seems to fall logically to private 
philanthropy, but that which is necessary and 
inescapable, should in all fairness be placed 
upon the common shoulders.” 


In connection with the pro- 
posal already noted in the 
Lasour Gazette that Old 
Age Pensions should be 
granted to blind persons on 
attaining the age of 50 
years, the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind estimates that 52 per cent of all blind 
people registered in Canada are 50 years of 
age and over. Of these 28 per cent are between 
the age of 50 and 69 and 24 per cent are 70 
years and over. In regard to the problems of 
blind adults over fifty years of age the report 
states as follows:— 


Proposed 
pensions for 
blind persons 
of over 50 years 


“A few of this group may be trained and 
employed in Institute factories with a fair 
degree of success, may be placed in general 
industry or in independent lines of business, 
but the great majority cannot be successfully 
employed in Institute or outside industries. 
For a great percentage of this group, there- 
fore, the best we can hope to do is to train 
them in the use of embossed print and in 
handicrafts which may furnish employment 
in the home. For those who have been em- 
ployed in factories in earlier years and who, 
some time after passing into this age group, 
must be discontinued owing to low production 
capacity, the home occupations are also essen- 
tial. There are, of course, many in this gen- 
eral group over seventy years of age for whom 
nothing can be done in the way of handi- 
craft training. For those over the age of fifty 
who lack independent means of support an 
adequate Government allowance must repre- 
sent the only solution. It is certain, how- 
ever, that with satisfactory provision made 
for this group the Institute would, through 
the release of funds now allocated for relief 
purposes, be able to extend more employment 
and other services to younger, employable 
blind individuals.” 
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The Alberta Legislature at 


Alberta its recent session (LABOUR 
Commission on GazertTe, April, 1932, page 
Public Health 412) adopted a resolution 
Service instructing the government 


of the province to appoint 
a commission, consisting of at least five mem- 
bers of the Legislature, “for the purpose of 
(a) considering and making recommendations 
to the next session as to the best method of 
making adequate medical and health services 
available to all the people of Alberta; and 
(b) reporting as to the financial arrangements 
which will be required on an actuarial basis to 
ensure same.” In accordance with this resolu- 
tion a commission was appointed by the gov- 
ernment on June 13, as follows: Hon. George 
Hoadley (chairman); Hon. Irene Parlby, 
M.L.A.; W. G. Farquharson, M.L.A.; Rudolph 
Hennig, M.L.A.; A. P. Mitchell, M.L.A.; Dr. 
W. A. Atkinson, M.L.A.; Chris Pattinson, 
M.L.A.; and Geo. E. Cruickshank, M.L.A. 


The results of a study of 
the cost of sickness were 
presented last May to the 
American Medical Associa- 
tion in a paper read by Dr. 
D. B. Armstrong, 3rd vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. . Sta- 
tistics obtained from 8677 families showed 
that 94.5 per cent of these families had in- 
curred some outlays for sickness or injury 
during the period covered, that is, the twelve 
months ending October, 1931. These expend- 
itures averaged 3 per cent of the family in- 
comes; and of the $98.46 spent per family, 
$39.19 was spent for the doctor; $15.59 for 
the dentist, and $13.40 for hospital or sana- 
torium. The next largest item is for drugs, 
which cost $12.71. 

Dr. Armstrong suggests that preventive 
medical care offers the medical profession an 
unexplored and possibly remunerative field 
in the provision of such services as health 
examinations, immunization, and _ personal 
health guidance. “The problem of assuring 
adequate medical care,” he concludes, “to all 
of the people at an attainable cost and by an 
equitable procedure, in a manner that will 
enhance the practice of preventive medicine, 
insure the economic and scientific integrity of 
the practitioner, and improve the health 
status of the population, is one that calls for 
the greatest degrees of imagination, co-oper- 
ative enterprise, and leadership on the part 
of every physician and of organized medicine 
in general. 


Cost of sickness 
to average 
family 


During the past year the 
“Unemployment Unemployment — Research 
and Relief in Committee, a voluntary 
Ontario, association of citizens, has 
1929-32” made a careful study of un- 

employment relief methods 
and problems in Ontario. Dr. H. M. Cassidy, 
assistant professor of Social Science at the 
University of Toronto, has been in charge of 
the research. The result of his work is a book 


_ of about 250 pages, which is being published 


during the present month, entitled “Unem- 
ployment and Relief in Ontario, 1929-32.” The 
book discusses the extent of unemployment 
and destitution, the relief measures sponsored 
by the Dominion and Provincial Governments, 
municipal relief methods and problems, the 
private relief program, social consequences 
of unemployment and the problem of financ- 
ing relief measures, and in the concluding 
chapter the findings of the study are sum- 
marized and suggestions for future relief 
policy are presented. The study is based 
upon first-hand investigation of the unem- 
ployment situation in leading municipalities 
of the province, including Toronto, Hamilton, 
Ottawa, London, York Township, Windsor, 
East York Township, Kitchener, Brantford, 
St. Catharines, Oshawa, Kingston, Niagara 
Falls, St. Thomas, Stratford, Chatham, and it 
describes and compares methods of relief em- 
ployed in these and other communities. The 
book presents carefully prepared statistical 
tables showing the extent of unemployment 
and destitution in leading cities of the prov- 
ince, the ever-mounting cost of direct relief, 
the cost of relief works, the extent of rentals 
in arrears, the burden of relief upon the tax- 
payer, etc. It points out trends in relief poli- 
cies, shows where there have been weaknesses, 
and suggests certain changes in relief poli- 
cies. The study has been made possible by 
financial contributions from a few interested 
persons, mainly members of the committee, 
and by the co-operation of the University of 
Toronto. 


An article by Professor Cassidy giving some 
of the conclusions that were reached in the 
course of this inquiry, will be found on an- 
other page of this issue. 


The Economic Advisory 
Council, which was estab- 
lished in Great Britain in 
1930 (Lasour GaAzertve, 
March, 1930, page 257) re- 
cently published a report from one of its com- 
mittees on the subject of Empire Migration. 
This report is outlined in the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, for June. The Committee 
refer, on the one hand, to the declining birth- 
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rate, and to the other factors which tend to 
make migration of less importance than form- 
erly as a means of relieving the pressure of 
population; they also emphasize the fact that 
migration is a selective process, taking from the 
country precisely those.elements in the popu- 
lation of which the country has most need. On 
the other hand there is, for the time being at 
least, a great surplus of labour, particularly in 
some important and highly localized industries. 
Large scale migration therefore is of doubtful 
value to this country, economically, as a long- 
term policy; but it would be of economic ad- 
vantage to us as an emergency policy for the 
next few years, i.e., during the continuance 
of the present excessive unemployment. 


From the point of view of the Dominions, 
however, the position is almost exactly reversed. 
Owing to the extreme depression in agriculture, 
and particularly in wheat-growing, they are 
unable at. present to absorb agricultural set- 
tlers; and it seems unlikely that for many years 
to come they will be as ready to welcome new 
immigrants as they were in the post-war decade. 


The committee then proceed to consider other 
reasons, apart from the economic, which may 
properly influence the migration policy of this 
country, such as the relatively sparse popula- 
tion of the Dominions; the desirability that 
the added population which is needed should 
be predominantly British; the fact that the 
Dominions are, in proportion to their popu- 
lation, by far our best customers; and the need 
of an outlet, in appropriate surroundings, for 
persons of active temperament, apart from any 
national and Imperial considerations. For all 
these reasons the Committee regard it as of 
great importance that a steady flow of British 
migrants to the Dominions should be main- 
tained, though they think it probable that this 
will be on a much smaller scale than in past 
vears. 


A co-operative bus service 
has been organized by em- 
ployees of the smelting com- 
pany at Trail, B.C. who re- 
side at Rossland, seven miles 
distant from their place of work. About 400 
workmen require daily transportation over this 
distance, which formerly had been provided 
by means of private cars and a bus service. 
On the initiative of Mr. John E. Gordon, form- 
erly chairman of the Committee on Consumers’ 
Co-operation of the Alberta Federation of 
Labour, and now residing at Rossland, a co- 
operative organization has now been formed 
under the title of the Co-operative Transport- 
ation Society. After sufficient reserves have 
been built up, the operating surplus will be 
refunded on the usual “purchase dividend ” 


Co-operative 
service at 


Trail, B.C. 


basis. The Canadian Co-operator, June, 1932, 
in a note on this development, says: “ As the 
need grows it is intended to increase the equip- 
ment when further economies can be effected in 
the purchase of gas, oil, etc. With the loyal 
support of the membership, there is no reason 
why the whole of the public transportation 
system between the two places should not be 
under the control of the people who use it.” 


In the Canadian Congress 


Progress of Journal for June, Mr. George 


co-operative IXeen, general  secretary- 
‘industry in treasurer of the Co-operative 
Great Britain Union of Canada, con- 


tributes an article entitled 
“The Depression and its 
Causes.” In the course of 
this article Mr. Keene describes the British co- 
operative movement as one in which demand 
is organized in advance of production. 

“Tt will be interesting”, he says, “to quote 
the experience of the movement during two of 
these years of depression, the statistics for the 
third year not yet being available. As to em- 
ployment, the movement increased the number 
of its workers by 9,666 in 1929 over the total 
of the previous year, and in 1930 by 8,755 over 
1929; the increases of productive workers being 
2,839 and 7,564 respectively. The total number 
of employees in 1930 was 257,491. Of that 
number, 117,672 were engaged in production 
and 139,819 in distribution. The payroll for 
productive workers only was increased in 1929 
by £805,429 and a still further increase was re- 
corded in 1930 of £645,557. Distributive wages 
increased in 1929 by £952,576 and again in 1930 
by £334,918. The sales of the retail societies, 
which absorbed the output of the productive 
departments, showed an increase of £7,577,544 
in 1929 over 1928 and of £350,902 in 1930 over 
1929. Owing to the lower prices ruling in 1930 
than in the previous year the increase In quan- 
tity sold was greater than was revealed by the 
sales expressed in terms of money. 

“The total sales of the retail societies for 
1930 were £217,318,001. The net trade surplus, 
or profit, for 1930, exceeded that of 1929 by 
£505,914, the total being $22,114,640. Approxim- 
ately four-fifths of this huge sum, which would 
otherwise have augmented the fortunes of a 
comparatively few, were returned to the con- 
sumers in purchase dividends, to that extent, 
increasing their purchasing power, and stimul- 
ating the demand for production; the balance 
being used for the payment of interest on 
capital and appropriations to reserve, charit- 
able and educational funds” 
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The following recommenda- 


Eeonomic tions, made by a special 
Conference economic committee in 
in Australia Australia, were submitted 


last April by the Common- 
wealth Government at a conference with the 
Premiers of the various States which was held 
to consider the economic and financial situa- 
tion. The Commonwealth Government and one 
State government accepted them; three state 
governments accepted them with reservations, 
notably where they were concerned with wage 
reductions; and the governments of the two 
remaining States, the most populous in the 
Commonwealth, rejected them. In these cir- 
cumstances it proved impossible to achieve the 
essential object of the Conference—the adop- 
tion of a comprehensive scheme for restoring 
employment—but arrangements were made for 
a temporary scheme to relieve unemployment 
during the next few months by raising a loan 
of three million pounds for expenditure on 
relief works. This scheme leaves aside the 
questions of wage reduction and manipulation 
of the rate of exchange, on which the various 
Governments were divided in opinion. It 
was understood that the proposals were to be 
revived by the Commonwealth at another 
conference of governments to be held in the 
near future to discuss a more general plan 
for economic reconstruction. 


The proposals as submitted at the Con- 
ference were as follows:— 


(1) That equilibrium between costs and 
prices be sought as a basis for the restoration 
of employment; (2) That Parliament authorize 
the Commonwealth Bank to manage the ex- 
change rate to this end, taking into account 
economic considerations; (3) That the State 
Parliaments take action to empower arbitra- 
tion courts and wages boards to fix wages in 
accordance with economic conditions; (4) 
That all price-fixing authorities complete the 
reduction of real wages by 10 per cent below 
the level of 1928 where this has not already 
been done; (5) That the State Governments 
take action to complete the reductions in 
interest rates provided in the Premiers’ Plan; 
(6) That Budget deficits for 1932-33 should 
not exceed 12 million pounds; (7) That any 
Government loan expenditure or assistance to 
private industry made during the period which 
must elapse before restoration of employ- 
ment be subject to the safeguards set out in 
the report; (8) That the Commonwealth Goy- 
ernment systematically revise the tariff with 
the object of promoting the greatest employ- 
ment throughout industry, and not only in 
the industry directly concerned in each item; 
(9) That Commonwealth and State employ- 


ment councils be constituted to bring together 
the best organizing ability of each State, and 
that these councils push on with measures to 
realize the possibility of substituting employ- 
ment for sustenance, and of promoting sub- 
sistence farming, and to advise on all unem- 
ployment measures. 


Reference was made in the 
Lazsour Gazette, July, 1931, 
page 772, to a new Work- 
men’s Compensation meas- 
ure that was introduced in 
the South African Parliament last year by the 
Minister of Labour. After discussion in the 
House of Assembly, the bill, which introduced 
the principle of compulsory insurance, was 
referred to a technical committee, the report 
of which has now been published. 


The bill provided that the supreme au- 
thority in insurance should be exercised by 
two different bodies, one of which should 
engage in the general. administration of in- 
surance, while the other would be of a purely 
legal character and would settle all disputes. 
The technical committee opposes this scheme 
because it would entail unjustified delay and 
expenditure. The report therefore recom- 
mends the establishment of a single executive, 
administrative and judicial organ with the 
right of appeal to the ordinary courts. This 
Board, in the view of the Committee, should 
consist of three persons; a barrister as chair- 
man and a workers’ delegate and an em- 
ployers’ delegate, each of whom should be 
nominated by the organizations of the parties 
concerned, 

The Committee also considered the com- 
parative costs of carrying out insurance by 
private companies and by the mutual system. 
It concludes that the expenditure of the State 
would be substantially the same under either 
system, but that the costs to be borne by the 
employers would be greater under the system 
of private insurance than under the mutual 
system. Consequently, the return per unit of 
contribution would be better under the second 
system, and for this reason the technical com- 
mittee declares itself definitely in favour of 
the system of a state mutual fund as provided 
by the bill. 


Workmen’s 
compensation 
in South Africa 


One of the recent “ Studies 
in Industrial Relations”, 
published by the Inter- 
national Labour Office (Gen- 
eva) describes the staff or- 
ganization in a few of the outstanding industrial 
concerns in Europe. These include the Zeiss 
Works (Germany) (LAsour Gazerre, Nov- 
ember, 1931, page 1199); the F.I.A.T. Works 
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(Italy) ; the Philips Works (Holland), and the 
Sandvite Steel Works (Sweden). The bulletin 
describes the elaborate plans, including the 
works councils, with employee representation, 
vocational courses, and social institutions, that 
are followed by these firms to insure the order- 
ly working of their respective industries. 


In 1891 the firm of Philips began to manu- 
facture electrical apparatus in a village in 
Holland, and by 1929 the staff numbered about 
20,000, the products being now known through- 
out the world. In regard to accident prevention 
it is stated that the management of the Philips 
works considers that the responsibility for 
safety is inseparable from that for production 
and should therefore be left in the hands of 
the heads of departments. “Every accident 
however small, in fact, entails a stoppage of 
production. In an undertaking where work is 
organized on a more or less individual basis 
it may mean that only one man or one machine 
is put out of action; but in an undertaking 
where work is organized in large units it may 
paralyse a whole workshop. Under these con- 
ditions the cost of an accident can no longer 
be reckoned in terms of the compensation paid 
to the worker. In 1929, 175,000 gulden were 
paid in accident compensation under the Act 
on compensation for industrial accidents; but 
the management estimates the real loss in- 
curred by the undertaking through accidents at 
several times that sum. Accidents have, more- 
over, a second unfavourable effect on pro- 
duction, since frequent accidents may make the 
worker nervous and affect the rhythm of his 
work. All these reasons have convinced the 
management that safety is closely related to 
production, and that—as much as order and 
discipline and the other factors conducing to 
the regularity of work—it is one of the ele- 
ments in the process of rationalization which 
it is the duty of the heads of departments to 
carry out... “The management has sometimes 
contemplated the setting up of safety com- 
mittees, but has not yet put the idea into 
effect. It recognizes the potential educative 
and even preventive value of such committees, 
but hesitates to take any step that would 
reduce the sense of responsibility of heads of 
departments. Moreover, it considers that the 
present system works in a satisfactory manner 
and therefore prefers to maintain it. 


The remarkable results ob- 
tained by the co-ordinated 
efforts of health agencies in 
the United States and Can- 
ada were outlined in a re- 
cent address by Dr. Louis I. Dublin, the vice- 
president in charge of the Industrial Health 
Relations Department of the Metropolitan Life 


Benefits of 
community 
health services 


Insurance Company. “The year that has just 
closed and the first quarter of the new year,” 
he said, “have in many ways held out extra- 
ordinary surprises. Our people have been going 
through a difficult time. Millions of families 
have had to live on reduced incomes; millions 
of others have not known where the next 
day’s bread was coming from. As you know, 
in every centre of population, relief agencies 
have taken care of the emergent needs of the 
people. In the midst of this acute situation, 
we have experienced next to the lowest death- 
rate in the history of the country. 


“T do not wish at this moment to analyse in 
much detail the factors which have produced 
this favourable health situation, but I am 
convinced that one of the most importaut is 
that the people of the United States and of 
Canada have, over the last twenty-five years, 
built up and supported active and efficient 
health departments and associated private 
health agencies.” 


Dr. Dublin referred to the considerable share 
of the Metropolitan Company in the organiz- 
ation and direction of the social efforts that 
have led to these results. Referring to the 
mortality experience of the company’s in- 
dustrial policy holders, he stated that the 
deathrate had fallen from 12°53 per thousand 
in 1911 to 8-46 in 1931. “The reduction in the 


deathrate from tuberculosis has been the chief 


item in the company’s accomplishment. To- 
day, the deathrate from this disease is practi- 
cally one-third what it was twenty-two years 
ago. What was then the first of the causes of 
death has now been reduced to fifth place. It 
should be a gratifiying experience for all of us 
to have had part in a campaign which has 
meant so much to the people of the two 
countries. In like manner, typhoid fever has 
been reduced 89-5 per cent, since 1911; diph- 
theria, 84:3 per cent; scarlet fever, 75°6 per 
cent; pneumonia, 46-1 per cent; diarrhoea and 
enteritis, 78-9 per cent; and deaths from 
maternal causes, 39:9 per cent.” 


At the instance of the Gov- 
Hours of work ernment, the British House 
in British of Commons has passed 
coal mines through all its stages a Bill 
providing for the mainte- 
nance of the 74-hour day in coal mines 
“until the coming into operation of an Act to 
enable effect to be given to the Draft Inter- 
national Convention limiting the hours of 
work underground in coal mines adopted by 
the General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations 
on June 18, 1931.” 
The Coal Mines Act of 1931, which provided 
inter alia for the 74-hour day, expired on July 
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7, 1932, and unless new legislation had been 
passed the working day would then automa- 
tically have become one of 7 hours. 

Mr. Runciman, President of the Board of 
Trade, in commending the bill to Parliament, 
contended that a drop from 73 hours to 7 
hours in the present circumstances of the in- 
dustry would be disastrous. At the same time, 
he gave a clear pledge that, immediately the 
Convention of 1931 is ratified by the seven 
principal coal-producing countries concerned, 
Great Britain would be a party to it and the 
74-hour day would at once be reduced to 74 
hours. There had been a certain delay in 
obtaining ratification, but that was not the 
fault of the British Government, at whose re- 
quest the International Labour Office had been 
doing what it could to secure ratification by 
the other countries in question. 

The Bill was opposed by the Labour Party, 
who expressed regret at the failure to ratify 
the Convention and complained that the Bull 
did not provide for the continuation of the 
safeguards relating to wages which were con- 
tained in the expiring Act. The Government 
announced that they had received a guar- 
antee from the mine-owners that wages would 
be maintained at their present level for the 
next twelve months, and that this guarantee 
would be enforced against the owners if neces- 
sary. The Labour Party, however, held that 
it was inequitable to extend the 73-hour day 
indefinitely by law while wages were guar- 
anteed only for a year and not by law. Their 
motion for the rejection of the Bill for this 
and other reasons was defeated by a large 
majority. 





In recognition of his services in formulat- 
ing the “Swope plan,” Mr. Gerald Swope, 
President of the General Electric Company, 
recently received the medal of the National 
Institute of Social Sciences (United States). 
Reference to the Swope plan was made in 
the Lasour GazettE, May, 19382, page 516; 
and October, 1931, page 1054. 





The Department of Industries and Com- 
merce of New Zealand reports that the num- 
of registered unemployed showed a substan- 
tial reduction during the first quarter of 1932, 
as compared with the peak figure registered 
during 1931—namely 51,408 on October 5. 
On March 21, the number of. unfilled appli- 
cations was 44,912. Continuous efforts are 
being made by the Government to find profit- 
able avenues for the absorption of many of 
those persons now out of work, and further 
schemes are now being put into operation for 
this purpose. 
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The 64th annual congress of delegates from 
co-operative societies in the United King- 
dom, was held at Glasgow during May, when 
it was decided to set up “a new authority 
for the co-operative movement to which shall 
be delegates the decision of all matters of 
national policy.” This new body, which is 
to be called “The National Co-operative 
Authority ” will consist of representatives of 
the Co-operative Union, the Wholesale 
Societies, and other national bodies. 





Restrictive provisions as to labour and wages 
in municipal contracts for the construction of 
sewers in Salt Lake City, for the purpose of 
relieving unemployment, which increased the 
cost without enhancing the value, were held to 
be void by the Utah Supreme Court as an 
unlawful diversion of funds and against the 
public policy of the State. It was estimated 
that the improvement would cost about $600,- 
000, but the cost of the proposed improvement 
would be increased to the extent of $55,000 by 
reason of insertion of the provisions calling for 
hand labour and for rotation of labour. 





Under the German Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion legislation no compensation is paid dur- 
ing the first twenty-six weeks of sickness, dur- 
ing which period the sickness insurance law 
entitles the workers to sick pay, and medical 
and surgical treatment. After that period, if 
the disease has been scheduled, compensation 
is paid. The method of scheduling diseases is 
similar to that followed under the British 
Workmen’s Compensation Act; but in Great 
Britain compensation is paid from the com- 
mencement of the illness, the claimant not 
being eligible for benefits under the National 
Health Insurance. 





More than 76,000 needy old people in the 
United States were being cared for by public 
pensions af the end of 1931. This was dis- 
closed by a survey just made by the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics (Washington). While 17 
States had pension laws on their statute books 
at the end of 1931, the law had not been put 
into actual operation in two of these. About 
two-fifths of the counties in the other 15 States 
had adopted the system, and these spent more 
than $16,000,000 for the support of their needy 
aged in 19381. In 4 of the States the system 
is practically state-wide, while in the remain- 
ing 11 States the protection afforded by the 
law ranges from less than 1 per cent of the - 
State population (in Kentucky) to 80 per cent 
(in Montana). As would be expected, the 
spread of the system has been much greater 
in the States with “ mandatory ” than in those 
with “voluntary ” systems. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


dl Doers employment situation at the end of 
June was reported by local super- 
intendents of the Employment Service of 
Canada to be as follows: 

A few requests for farm hands were received 
at the Employment Offices in Nova Scotia and 
the prospects were good for root, grain, hay and 
apple crops. Fishing had slackened somewhat, 
salmon being not quite so plentiful. Bank and 
shore fishermen, however, reported fair catches. 
There were no new developments in logging. 
Mines in the New Glasgow district operated 
from one to four days, except for one mine 
which was entirely idle, while those in Cape 
Breton and vicinity ranged from two to five 
days per week. Increased business was noted 
by bakers and confectioners, but foundries and 
machine sheps were only fairly busy, and 
idleness still prevailed in some sections of the 
iron and steel group. Extensive street and 
sewer improvement was being carried on at 
Halifax, although building activity in this city 
was slow. At New Glasgow, considerable build- 
ing construction was in progress and work on 
highways was also available. Freight trans- 
portation was light, but passenger traffic, due 
to the tourist season, was greater. Trade was 
slow, with collections poor. There was a 
continued demand for women domestics and 
numerous placements were made. 

There was little demand for farm help in 
the Province of New Brunswick, although the 
outlook for growing crops was favourable and 
city markets well stocked with farm produce. 
Tishing was fair. A few men were supplied for 
pulp cutting at Saint John, but for the most 
part, there was no activity to report in logging. 
Canning plants were busily preparing for the 
strawberry season, but manufacturing in- 
dustries, in general, reported business as fair 
only. Lumber mills, however, were busy 
cutting long lumber mostly for British markets, 
and sash and door factories were running, but 
had few orders for export shipments. Some 
building and highway construction was under- 
way, although not in any great volume. 
Passenger and freight traffic was good. Trade 
was fair. Placements were made in the women's 
domestic section but no notable changes were 
recorded. 


The farming situation in the Province of. 


Quebec showed little variation, placements in 
that industry being general. Quietness pre- 
vailed in logging, although many men found 
employment fighting forest fires. No orders 
were received for miners, but at Rouyn, pros- 
pects indicated more activity this year than 


last. Manufacturing establishments in Hull 
and Three Rivers were operating with reduced 
staffs, while in Montreal and Quebec City, 
manufacturing conditions also were dull, Sher- 
brooke being the only city to report matters as 
satisfactory 1 that line. Building construction 
throughout the province had made no material 
progress and in some centres, orders in building 
trades showed a decline from those of the 
previous month, Sherbrooke alone stating that 
considerable activity had been in evidence there 
during June. Transportation was quiet, but 
trade showed some improvement, due to the 
tourist season. A decrease was noted in place- 
ments in the women’s domestic group, as city 
people were leaving town for vacation points. 

The call for farm help in the Province of 
Ontario continued good, as a large crop of 
strawberries in Brantford and Norfolk Counties 
provided considerable employment for men 
and women in those districts. Pulp cutting 
operations were going on in North Bay, Fort 
William and Port Arthur zones, but otherwise 
the industry was quiet. Miners in large 
numbers were still seeking work in Sudbury 
and Timmins areas, with a few men being 
taken on at the larger mines. Hamilton re- 
ported improved conditions in several different 
lines with old hands recalled. Canning factories 
there and also in Brantford had started opera- 
tions and were busy. Pulp and paper mills 
were working mostly on part-time or on 
restricted production, but steel mills had practi- 
cally ceased operations for the time being. In 
nearly all centres industrial concerns were quiet, 
with little improvement yet in evidence. 
Alterations, repairs, small jobs and relief work 
were about the only projects at hand in build- 
ing construction. Of these, the relief camps on 
the trans-Canada highway were employing 
some hundreds of men in the North Bay area. 
Vacancies in the women’s domestic section, 
particularly at Toronto, had decreased con- 
siderably, but the number of applicants re- 
mained high. 

With favourable weather, crop growth in 
the Province of Manitoba continued rapidly. 
Grasshoppers, which had been a serious Menace 
to the farmers this year had been held in check 
in most localities by poison bait or drenching 
rains, but were still an important issue at many 
points. Haying had started in some districts 
and the demand for farm help continued to 
improve. There was nothing to report in logg- 
ing and mining, and manufacturing was quiet. 
Building permits at Winnipeg had passed the 
million and a half mark, but those recently 
issued were mostly for repairs and alterations, 
many mechanics and labourers being placed on 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) ; 
1932 1931 
June May April June May April 

Trade, external aggrerates.f0..°8 Inn. soc eeeeeen 85, 763, 611 57,249, 708 107,827,379 134,302,391 85, 863, 487 

Imports, merchandise for 

CONSHUIDEION. Me keten peek see Sat ni gee ere es 44,361,312 29,794, 296 52,507,534 73,457,404 51,189,376 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 40,594, 404 26,975, 756 54,348, 421 59, 833, 245 33, 935,075 
Customs duty collected......... Dra itaserccemeve aes 8,014, 139 6,082,178 9,712,265 13, 536, 837 10,273,278 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUDES Dena. ak eonlaen. Lone £ee ail are eee ea 2,175, 183,890} 2,073,905 560]) 2, 693,538,371] 3,171,603,100| 2,786,353, 998 
Bank notes in circulation........ be |B eG ea eam 131,073,118 137,352,511 142,558,937) 143,749,692 134,495,175 
Bankideposits,S6avingsai cis acc 8 lee neon. 1,387,026,640) 1,392, 887, 756]| 1,450,356,954| 1,456,411,063] 1,453,305, 140 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |.............. 1,057, 227,680} 1,069,590,424]| 1, 127,038,209] 1,138,994,831] 1,130,226, 227 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Common stocks 2.) s.486 eae 43-2 45-8 54-0 80-1 81-4 97-1 

Preferred stocksa.nonn se) eeeee 46-8 50:2 55-8 72°6 73 °8 78-8 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 114-4 113-2 111-3 91-9 91-9 92-9 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

NUMIDCE oe ees ee ee ee 66-5 67-7 68-4 71-9 72-6 73°9 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

Fido) FERS EMME Ree Heme REIS Airc 16-20 16-45 17-09 18-36 18-81 19-18 
(3) Business failures, number........]............-. 195 228 174 196 200 
(3) Business failures, liabilities. $ |.............. 8, 213,000 3,157,000 3,504, 453 2,776,000 3,752,000 
(?) Employment, Index num- 

ber, Employers’ pay-roll 

APUKEs::\ Ah snbiascsMew nee 89-1 87-5 87-5 103-6 102-2 99-7 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union mem- 

OPS) Ga 5 ce dle pave eae eae 22-1 23 20-4 16-2 14-9 15-5 
Ldnabarh ter: \ Hey by ANON eat tnle Ck. 1. allel ola mn ee aS | (2A RULE to, 8 a 8,169 3,818 3,201 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 
PTOLP Nbc on eee cet aes ae ee CATS 170,338 168,047 166,372 204, 676 198, 618 2027136 
(6) Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings........ $ 12,437 076 11, 686, 354 11, 863,038 15, 236, 230 15, 604, 627 15, 233,779 
(7) Operating expenses........ ON Rees, ls ee ener | eS eg wo 15, 703, 530 15,445,004 14, 352, 238 
Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way, gross earnings....... Ohl Beer awe 9,517,355 9,511,106 11,439,999 12,305, 828 12, 254,080 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, operating expenses, 
ONLINE. 5, litte, sled cil Panes oo | es ee 8,779,990 8, 592, 623 10, 253, 538 1 2317579 10,907,040 

Steam railways, freight in 

CORAM Gs f.hyet ae E eS Aes eet ell lee PD aA mck wlow 2s «aoe, ee 2,206,873, 635) 2,178, 264,070} 2,135,535, 761 
Building permits. ...< d. «osc oe a's Tn One oS, ea ered 5, 289, 506 4,237, 160 8,470,738 12,115,291 13,495,165 
(8) Contracts awarded.......... $ 12,154,700 14, 186,000 10,112,000 29,793,400 36, 895, 700 22,707,300 
Mineral Production— 

PPO ROL esi ey titi ai aien 5,3 tons 8, 163 13,339 16, 898 55, 822 50,511 53, 792 
Steel ingots and castings......tons 18,118 29 , 239 36,030 55, 605 74,225 91,461 
eTRO MO VS Heirs seen she, oie isicls tons 89 19132) 2,185 2,740 2,540 4,605 

OE NN eh dae lates Gil CONS | st teeettoise. (a: 672,441 734, 500 887, 859 901,514 888,312 
Crude petroleum imports....... Fe CAI RUS, ts 4 A a 109, 520,000 38,570,000 117,340,000] + 107,210,000 47,800,000 
Rubberminiportaayn «assen- osse US aed eked Becta 3,171,000 3,585,000 4,731,000 6, 155,000 4,638,000 
Cottontmiports isis coecnde se. AD Se eee ns oe 12, 463,000 6, 230,000 5, 269,000 8,405,000 6,155,000 
Wool, raw imports.............. DSR SE Oe NAS 1,096,000 347,000 494,000 1, 685, 000 1, 403,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

1A je atcdh eee ie eet DIGRGAl Meee ciokue =" 184, 293,211 NG60;489) 2031s an serene 194,515, 283 170, 842, 465 
Flour production...... RE Fp. IS oise| sane ee talita: Leet 3, 993, 385 1,121,115 1,183, 280 1,058,311 
(°) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 73, 722,000 58,751,000 35, 879,000 69, 360,000 76, 655,000 42,356,000 
Footwear production..... Vaeees JOB PNAS | eso 6 lc AT (le ara earn 1,523, 492 1,576,449 1, 740,792 1, 669,917 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ aS lst ha jas 70 A ee 41,081,000 44,478,000 42,994,000 44,057,000 47,036,000 
Sales of insurance............... dl (Ay os er 30,779,000 33,425,000 45, 830,000 40, 983,000 45,345,000 
Newsprint)).);: (2.8.6 fee eee CONS RRP ets soa. 175, 890 176, 660 193,970 202, 610 205, 840 
Automobiles, passenger)ss.5,55. +0. 0 les eee cmanl. 7,269 5, 660 5,583 10, 621 14, 043 
(10) Index of physical volume of 

brisinessy ..! 22h) eee ne I ees. 128-7 124-5 129-5 149-1 138-7 
Industrial production. 4.5 neh oc UPR cco: 132-7 116-6 133-9 158-2 145-6 
Manufacturing ..), 522 pee eee ses 144-2 118-0 135-7 163-6 145-9 
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(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. ; 
(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(3) Bradstreet. 


(4) Figures for end of previous month 
(®) Figures for four weeks ending June 


25, 1932, and corresponding previous periods. 


(6) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(*) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending June 18, May 21, and April 23, 1932; June 20, May 23, and 


April 25, 1931. 


(10) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 


ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, s 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, 


ugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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relief work. Retail trade was fairly good, but 
no improvement in volume was noted by 
wholesalers. Very little change appeared in 
the women’s domestic section. Slightly fewer 
orders were received for day workers, but the 
demand for domestics remained steady. 


Requests for farm help in the Province of 
Saskatchewan showed little change, the slight 
increase in orders reported by some offices being 
due to men sent out under the summer farm 
relief scheme, which had helped the situation 
considerably in some districts. There was little 
demand for tradesmen and building labourers, 
and relief works in many instances still pro- 
vided the chief source of employment. Rail- 
way construction showed some improvement, 
a large gang of men being taken on at 
Medstead and a few others at Moose Jaw. All 
orders for city housekeepers and women 
domestics were easily filled, but there was still 
a call for farm housekeepers, for which 
applicants were difficult to obtain. 


Vacancies and placements in the farming 
industry in Alberta. were slightly in excess of 
the previous period and crop conditions were 
reported to be ideal, with sufficient moisture for 
some time throughout the province. Many 
sheep shearers had been placed during the 
month, but this line of work was about over. 
Government wood-cutting camps absorbed 
some men as replacements. Little activity was 
noted in mining, although some of the mines 
were doing the usual summer overhaul. This, 
however, did not call for increased workers. 
Manufacturing was quiet. Building construc- 
tion in Edmonton continued fair, with some of 
the larger undertakings nearing completion and 
nothing new in sight. Elsewhere, quietness in 
this line also prevailed, but the parks and 
highways provided employment for a few men. 
‘Trade, both wholesale and retail, was dull. The 
women’s domestic section reported few registra- 
tions during the month, with sufficient help to 
meet all demands. 


Few farm orders were listed at the Employ- 
ment Offices in the Province of British 
Columbia, as growers were being personally 
canvassed by the unemployed. Cherry picking 
had commenced, thus fruit packing plants had 
started operations and in these a number of 
local workers had found employment. The 
sock-eye fishing season was open along the 
Naas and Skeena Rivers, but no catches had 
been brought in, as the price offered by the 
cannery men was not acceptable to the fisher- 
men. Conditions in logging were most 
unsatisfactory; an additional number of saw- 
mills had been closed down and others planing 
only on orders from larger plants. Mining was 
quiet, although prospecting for placer gold 
continued active throughout the Northern 
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interior, with small quantities of gold being 
recovered from time to time. Coal mines were 
also inactive. Slackness still prevailed in the 
manufacturing industries. Other than relief 
work on highway and in Government camps 
and few private dwellings in course of erection, 
little work was available in the construction 
line, nor, except at Prince George, were orders 
received for railway gangs, as crews had been 
greatly reduced on all roads. At Vancouver, 
waterfront workers were experiencing one of 
the quietest seasons on record, but at Prince 
Rupert, conditions in this group were fairly 
good. Trade was slow. There was a slight 
improvement noted in the women’s domestic 
section, but there still remained a large number 
of women seeking employment. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
TUMPLOYERS’ Statistics tabulated returns 
REPORTS on employment from 7,970 


firms with 816,124 employees 
on June 1, as compared with 801,451 on 
May 1. This increase of 1:8 per cent brought 
the index to 89-1, as compared with 87-5 in 
the preceding month and 103-6 on the same 
date last year. On June 1, in the ten pre- 
ceding years, the index was as follows:— 
To0, 116:5; 1929, 122-2: 1928. 113-8; 1927, 
107-2; 1926, 102-2; 1925, 95-6; 1924, 96-4; 
1923, 98-5; 1922, 90-3 and 1921, 87-7. 
Expansion was noted in all of the five 
economic areas, the increase being greatest in 
the Maritime Provinces and Quebec. In the 
Maritime Provinces, manufacturing, logging, 
mining, and construction registered height- 
ened activity, while transportation was 
seasonally slacker, and iron and steel plants 
also. released employees. In Quebec, con- 
struction and transportation recorded 
important increases in personnel, and there 
were also gains in the logging, service and 
trade groups, while manufacturing as a 
whole was slacker. In Ontario, construction, 
logging, mining and transportation registered 
the greatest expansion, but manufacturing and 
services showed contractions; in manufactur- 
ing, increases in the lumber, vegetable food 
and pulp and paper groups were offset by 
losses in iron and steel, textile and electrical 
apparatus factories. In the Prairie Provinces, 
construction (especially railroad construction), 
transportation, services and manufacturing 
reported improvement, but logging, coal 
mining and retail trade released employees. 
In British Columbia, construction and trans- 
portation recorded advances; within’ the 
manufacturing group, increases in food, lumber 
and pulp and paper were largely offset by 
declines in non-ferrous metal works, so that 
the group as a whole showed very little 
change. Mining and trade released employees. 
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The trend of employment was favourable 
“in four of the eight cities for which separate 
tabulations are made: Montreal, Quebec, 
Windsor and the adjoining Border Cities and 
Vancouver showed considerable gains, but 
declines were noted in Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton and Winnipeg. In Montreal, trans- 
portation and trade reported the greatest 
increases, but manufacturing was slacker, and 
there were also losses in construction. In 
Quebec, the gains took place chiefly in con- 
struction and trade. In Toronto, manufac- 
turing, construction and _ trade _ released 
employees. In Ottawa, construction recorded 
lowered activity, while manufacturing was 
rather busier. In Hamilton, most of the 
decrease took place in manufacturing, notably 
in textile and iron and steel plants, but con- 
struction was more active. In Windsor and 
the adjacent Border Cities, increased activity 
was registered by automobile factories, while 
other industries showed only slight changes. 
In Winnipeg, most of the reduction was 
recorded in trade and construction, but manu- 
facturing and transportation were rather 
busier. Manufacturing and shipping reported 
minor gains in Vancouver. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows an advance in manufacturing; there 
were increases in the lumber, pulp and paper, 
fish-preserving, vegetable food, building 
material, automobile, electric current and 
mineral product industries, but the iron and 
steel, non-ferrous metal, electrical apparatus, 
textile and clothing, tobacco and some other 
zroups showed curtailment. Logging, services, 
wholesale trade, transportation, construction 
and maintenance registered improvement, that 
in the last-named group being most note- 
worthy. On the other hand, retail trade and 
coal mining were seasonally slacker. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of June, 19382. 


Little variation from the 
preceding month in _ the 
volume of activity available 
to local trade union members 
was indicated at the close of May, according 
to the reports received from 1,800 labour 
organizations including a membership of 
175,411 persons. Of these, 38,692, or a per- 
centage of 22-1, were without employment on 
the last day of the month, in contrast with 
23:0 per cent in April. The general employ- 
ment trend throughout the majority of trades 
and industries was favourable, all provinces 
with the exception of Alberta showing some 
recovery,: chiefly seasonal in character. The 
improvement recorded however was not out- 


TRADE UNION 
Reports 


standing in any one province, while in Alberta 
fractional recessions occurred. Every province 
reflected less active conditions than in May 
last year, when unemployment, for Canada as 
a whole, stood at 16:2 per cent. In this com- 
parison Ontario and Manitoba unions reported 
the most substantial drop in the volume of 
work afforded, and in Quebec and _ British 
Columbia also, employment was largely re- 
stricted, while the curtailment of activity re- 
corded in the remaining provinces was on a 
smaller scale. 

A review in greater detail with tabular 
statements on unemployment among local 
trade unions at the close of May, 1932, appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 


During the month of May, 


TEMPLOYMENT 1932, the offices of the 
OFFICE Employment Service of 
REPORTS Canada made 32,869 refer- 


ences of persons to employ- 
ment, and effected a total of 31,039 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 12,510, of which 8,858 were 
of men and 3,652 of women. Placements in 
casual work numbered 18,529. Employers 
notified the Service of 32,209 opportunities 
for employment, 23,959 being for men and 
8250 for women. Applicants for work totalled 
54,745, of which 42,408 were men and 12,337 
were women. Losses were recorded in the 
total business transacted when a comparison 
was made with the preceding month, but in 
comparison with May last year, while there 
was a nominal decline in vacancies, applica- 
tions and placements showed gains, the 
records for April, 1932, showing 34,961 
vacancies. offered, 57,830 applications made, 
and 33,744 placements effected, while in May, 
1931, there were recorded 32,280 vacancies, 
53,350 applications for work, and 30,728 place- 
ments in regular and casual employment. A 
report in detail of the work of the offices for 
the month of May, 1932, may be found else- 
where in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion Bureau 
PERMITS AND of Statistics, the value of per- 
CoNnTRACTS mits issued in 61 cities in 
AWARDED Canada, during May, 1932, was 


$5,289,506, as compared with 
$4,237,160 in the preceding month and with 
$12,115,291 in May, 1931. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
for June, 1932, the estimated value of new 
construction prospects in Canada totalled $12,- 
154,700. Of this amount $7,521,400 worth 
related to new buildings and additions. The 
contracts for buildings ran ahead of the totals 
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for either February, March or April. Engineer- 
ing led the other groups for June, having 38-1 
per cent of all contracts, valued at $4,633,300. 
Business building took care of 33°3 per cent, 
or $4,043,000. Residential accounted for 25-3, 
or $3,065,000, while Industrial had 3°3 per cent, 
or $402,400. In Ontario, during June, awards 
were made to the value of $4,321,200, which 
was 35:6 per cent of the value for all Canada. 
Quebec had 34°3 per cent, valued at $4,168,000. 
The Prairie Provinces share to the extent of 
$1,859,100, which was 15-3 per cent while the 
Maritimes had $1,332,800 worth, or 10°9 per 
cent, and British Columbia 3:9 per cent, or 
$473,500. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume of 
production in certain industries 
during recent months and also 
- in the corresponding months 
last year are shown in the table on page 748. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics states that the business operations were 
uneven in May, a bright feature being the 
resumption of the importation of raw materials 
in large volume. Raw cotton was imported to 
the amount of 12,463,000 pounds compared 
with 6,230,000 pounds in April. As the normal 
gain for the season is slight special significance 
attaches to the sharp gain in a factor of 
barometric importance in determining the trend 
of operations in the cotton textile industry. 
Imports of raw wool and wool yarn, mainly 
used in the manufacture of woollen cloth, also 
showed a strong tendency toward revival. The 
receipt from external countries was 1,096,000 
pounds compared with 347,000 in April, the gain 
being almost the same after the elimination of 
the seasonal factor. Not only was a marked 
gain shown in May over the preceding month, 
but imports of raw material were much greater 
than in the same month of 1931. 

The heavy volume of imports of crude 
petroleum in May is suggestive of the favour- 
able level of operations in the oil industry. 
Receipts from external sources were 109,518,000 
gallons compared with 38,565,000 in April, a 
gain of 78-5 per cent after seasonal adjustment. 
Imports in May, 1931, were 107,209,000 gallons. 
The purchase of raw materials is an excellent 
barometer of the intentions of the manufactures 
in regard to future operations, and the greater 
imports of the raw cotton, wool and petroleum 
indicate that preparations are being made in 
the textile and oil industries for a higher level 
of activity. 

The automobile industry was one of a group 
of industries which showed a gain in output 
over the preceding month, but were still 


INDUSTRIAL 
ProDUCTION 


operating at a modest level. Production was 
8,221 units in May compared with 6,810 in 
April, a gain of 18 per cent after seasonal 
adjustment. New business obtained by the 
construction industry was at a higher level in 
May than in the preceding month even after 
seasonal adjustment. The gain in construction 
contract awards, after adjustment for price 
changes and seasonal tendencies, was 13 per 
cent, while building permits showed a gain 
of 16 per cent. Comparison with May, 1931, 
however, emphasizes the low level of operations 
in the construction industry during the season. 

The manufacture of sugar was 58,751,000 
pounds in May compared with 35,879,000 
pounds in April. Flour milling was less active 
in the last month for which statistics are avail- 
able. The gain in inspected slaughterings of 
hogs after seasonal adjustment was more than 
12 per cent, 254,836 head being. slaughtered 
compared with 229,124 head in April. Cattle 
and sheep slaughterings after adjustment for 
seasonal tendencies, were less in May than in 
April. 

The lumber and _ newsprint industries 
operated at depressed levels in May. The 
exports of planks and boards at 62,968,000 feet 
showed a decline after seasonal adjustment 
from the preceding month. The output of 
newsprint was 175,887 tons compared with 
176,660 in April, the decline after seasonal 
adjustment being 3-2 per cent. 

The primary iron and steel industry was less 
active than in April. Production of pig iron 
was 13,339 long tons compared with 16,898 
while the output of steel ingots was 29,239 tons 
compared with 36,030 in the preceding month. 
The receipt of a considerable rail order from 
the Canadian National railways will mean a 
gain in operations at Sydney. 

The index of manufacturing production was 
144-2 compared with 118-0 in April, the gain 
in the imports of raw material being the main 
influence in raising the index. 

While gold shipments were in excess of 
$5,000,000, the total did not reach the level 
of the preceding month. Shipments of silver 
were 1,429,000 ounces compared with 972,000 
ounces in April. Base metal shipments showed 
a decline in May after seasonal adjustment. 
Exports of the better grades of asbestos, were 
3,608 tons compared with 2,258. Production of 
coal was 672,441 tons, the decline from April, 
after seasonal adjustment, being about 8 per 
cent. 

The net result was that the index of mineral 
production was 141-5 compared with 153-0 in 
April, silver and asbestos being the only fact- 
ors out of the seven recording an advance. 

The gain in car loadings was less than 
normal for the season, the freight movement 
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being 182,728 cars compared with 180,177. Ex- 
port of wheat was 15,543,000 bushels, compared 
with 7,513,000 in April, but the level was 
greatly below that of the same month of 1931. 


Coal—The Canadian production of coal 
during May amounted to 672,441 tons, a de- 
crease of 44-1 per cent from the average for 
the month during the past five years of 
1,202,348 tons. Bituminous coal output in 
May totalled 573,147 tons, sub-bituminous coal 
29,515 tons, and lignite coal, 69,779 tons. Nova 
Scotia mines produced 314,317 tons as com- 
pared with 469,827 tons in May, 1931. Al- 
berta’s output during May was 194,247 tons 
or 29-8 per cent below the total for the cor- 
responding month of 1931. This decline was 
due mainly to strikes in the Crowsnest bitu- 
minous field, involving 1,255 men with a loss 
in working time during May of 29,505 man- 
days. In this field, two strikes, one at Blair- 
more and the other at Bellevue, commenced 
on the 23rd and 24th of February respect- 
ively, and are still in progress. Strikes also 
occurred at two mines at Coleman, commenc- 
ing about March 18 and terminating on May 
26. British Columbia’s production of 130,821 
tons was only slightly below the May, 1931, 
output. A 43-2 per cent increase was shown 
in the tonnage of coal mined in New Bruns- 
wick; the month’s output was 16,600 tons as 
against 11,590 tons a year ago. Saskatchewan 
mines produced 16,456 tons, a 26-1 per cent 
falling-off from the total for the correspond- 
ing month of 1931. 

Coal importations into Canada totalled 
1,039,887 tons in May, a decline of 27-5 per 
cent from the May, 1927-1931, average of 
1,433,349 tons. Receipts of anthracite coal in 
May were recorded at 321,769 tons, consisting 
of 170,967 tons from Great Britain, and 150,- 
802 tons from the United States. Bituminous 
coal imports were made up of 664,478 tons 
from the United States and 53,605 tons from 
Great Britain. Imports of lignite coal in May 
amounted to 35 tons. Exports of Canadian 
coal declined 65:8 per cent to 18,269 tons as 
compared with the five year average for May 
of 53,425 tons. 

Coal made available for consumption in 
Canada totalled 1,694,059 tons, or 34:4 per 
cent below the 1927-1931 average for the 
month of 2,582,272 tons. The month’s supply 
was drawn from the following sources: the 
United States, 48-1 per cent; Canadian mines, 
38°6 per cent; and Great Britain, 13-3 per 
cent. 

A summary of Canadian 
trade in May, 1932, prepared 
by the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue, shows that 
the merchandise entering Canada for con- 
sumption amounted to $44,361,312, as com- 
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pared with $29,794,296 in the preceding month 
and with $73,457,404 in May, 19381. The chief 
imports in May, 1932, were: Iron and its 
products, $7,169,183; non-metallic minerals 
and products, $9,476,026; Agricultural and 
vegetable products, mainly foods, $6,911,330. 

The merchandise exported from Canada 
during May, 1932, amounted to $40,594,404 as 
compared with $26,975,756 in the preceding 
month and with $59,833,245 in May, 1931. The 
chief exports in May, 1932, were: Agricultural 
and vegetable products, mainly foods, $14,- 
754,558; Wood, wood products and paper, 
$11,223,365; Non-ferrous metals and _ their 
products, $4,077,958. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The. time loss due to industrial disputes 
showed a substantial increase over that re- 
corded for the previous month, a correspond- 
ing increase having appeared in the number 
of disputes recorded, and. the number of 
workers involved was almost twice as great, 
due largely to the occurrence during the 
month of a dispute involving some 1,300 fish- 
ermen operating on certain rivers in British 
Columbia. In comparison with the figures for 
June, 1931, while a larger number of disputes 
was recorded for June this year, the number 
of workers involved and the time loss in- 
curred were greater still, being over twice that 
recorded for the same month last year. There 
were in existence during the month seventeen 
disputes, involving 3,011 workers, and result- 
ing in a time loss of 38,147 working days, as 
compared with thirteen disputes, involving 
1,521 workers, and resulting in a time loss of 
31,905 working days during May, 19382. In 
June, 1931, there were on record fourteen dis- 
putes, involving 1,068 workers, resulting in a 
time loss of 17,724 working days. At the end 
of the month there were on record eleven dis- 
putes involving approximately 2,300 workers. 
These figures do not include those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer affected but which had not 
been formally called off by the union. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was again lower at $6.79 for June, as 
compared with $6.90 for May; $8.16 for June, 
1931; $11.10 for June, 1930; $10.92 for June, 
1929; $10.18 for June, 1922; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); and $749 for June, 1914. 
The decrease was due to lower prices for milk, 
butter, cheese, bread, mutton, pork, bacon, 
lard and potatoes. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total budget 
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averaged $16.20 at the beginning of June as 
compared with $16.45 for May; $18.36 for 
June, 1931; $21.44 for June, 1930; $21.18 for 
June, 1929; $20.58 for June, 1922; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the peak); and $1427 for June, 
1914. Fuel averaged slightly lower, due to 
declines in the prices of anthracite coal and 
of wood in some localities. Decreases in rent 
occurred in several cities. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 continued 
to decline, being 66-6 for June, as compared 
with 67-7 for May; 71-9 for June, 1931; 87-7 
for June, 1930; 93-4 for June, 1929; 164-3 for 
May, 1920 (the peak); and 64:4 for June, 
1914. In the classification according to chief 
component materials six of the eight main 
groups were lower and two were higher. The 
Iron and its Products group and the Non- 
Metallic Minerals and their Products group 
advanced slightly, the former due to higher 


prices for rolling mill products and hardware, 
and the latter due mainly to higher prices 
for plaster and sulphur. The groups which 
declined were: the Vegetables and Vegetable 
Products group, because of lower prices for 
grains, flour and vegetable oils; the Animals 
and their Products group, because of decreases 
in the prices of calves, lambs, leather, salmon, 
cured meats and butter, which more than 
offset higher prices for eggs, steers and hogs; 
the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group, 
due to lower prices for raw jute, raw cotton 
and raw wool; the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group, owing to declines in certain lines 
of lumber; the Nion-Ferrous Metals and their 
Products group, because of declines in the 
prices of copper, lead, zinc and tin; and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group, due to 
decreases in the prices of paint materials, 
tanning and dyeing materials and: certain 
drugs, which more than offset higher prices 
for certain organic chemicals. 


RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


f PMS, applications under the provisions of 

the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act were received in the Department of 
Labour on July 2 from the Niagara, St. 
Catharines and Toronto Railway in connec- 
tion with a dispute arising as a result of a 


10 per cent wage reduction proposed by the 
company, the employees concerned in the one 
case being 61 passenger car operators, and in 
the other case, 29 shop employees. The 
applications were before the Department for 
consideration at the time of going to press. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Various Coal Operators in the 


Drumheller District and Employees, Members 


of District 18, 


United Mine Workers of America 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in April to deal with a dispute 
between various coal operators in the Drum- 
heller district and certain of their employees 
being members of District 18, United Mine 
Workers of America, reported to the Minister 
oi Labour early in July. The dispute arose 
in connection with negotiations looking to a 
new working agreement, approximately 1,400 
employees being directly affected. The per- 
sonnel of the board was as follows:—Mr. A. 
MacLeod Sinclair, K.C., of Calgary, Alberta, 
chairman, appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other board members, 
Messrs. W. C. Robertson, K.C., and A. J. 
Morrison, both of Calgary, nominees of the 
operators and employees, respectively. The 
report was signed by the chairman and Mr. 


Morrison. Mr. Robertson ‘submitted a 
minority report. The text of these reports 
follows. 
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Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, and in the matter of a 
dispute between Alberta Block Coal Co., 
Newcastle Coal Co. Ltd., Thomas Coal 
Co. Ltd., Western Gem Coal Co. Ltd., 
Midland Coal Mining Co. Ltd., Rosedale 
Coal Co. Ltd., Star Coal Mines Ltd., and 
Jewel Collreries, Lid., hereinafter called 
the Employers, and District No. 18, 
United Mine Workers of America, here- 
wnafter called the Employees. 


The Board held meetings in Calgary and 
in the Drumheller District. The meetings in 
Calgary dealt with organization, and subse- 
quently heard arguments on behalf of both 
parties to the dispute. 

At the meetings in Drumheller evidence was 
adduced on behalf of both parties. The Board 
inspected the underground workings of two 
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mines, Western Gem Coal Co. Ltd., and Jewel 
Collieries, Limited; and they also inspected 
the surface conditions of the mines operated 
by all parties to the dispute, paying particu- 
lar attention to the screens. 

I have been fortunate in having as my col- 
leagues on this Board Mr. W. C. Robertson, 
K.C., who has had actual experience as an 
operator, and Mr. Angus J. Morrison, who has 
had experience as a practical miner, and a 
union official. 

The case for each party was prepared and 
presented with meticulous care, which leads 
me to the conclusion that if any matter rele- 
vant to the issues involved has not been 
proven, it was not due to any oversight. 

At the opening of the enquiry, the Board 
made it clear that the parties were not to be 
controlled by the strict rules of evidence, but 
that the Board would admit and call for such 
evidence as in equity and good conscience it 
might think fit, whether strictly legal evidence 
or not, and the investigation was conducted 
on this basis. 

So far as I can gather from the application 
for the establishment of the Board and the 
evidence adduced, the items in dispute appear 
to be as follows:— 


The Employees Claim: 
1. That the Agreement be made for a period 
not exceeding 2 years. 


2. That all Contract rates be increased 10: 


per cent over present rates. 

3: That day wage rates be increased as fol- 
lows: Boys up to 18 years-of age—outside— 
to $3.50. Boys up to 18 years of age—inside 
—to $5. All other day wages by 10 per cent. 

4. The minimum wage be increased to $6.13. 

5. That all coal be paid for on a run-of- 
mine basis, at the rate of 2,000 pounds to a 
ton. 

6. Seniority rights. 

7. Six-hour day. 


The Operators Claim: 
1. Reduction of $1 per day from the present 
Day Wage rates. 
2. Reduction of 20 per cent from all Con- 
tract rates. 
3. Amendment of existing clauses as to, 
(a) Timber rates. 
(b) Bone clause. 


No evidence was adduced which could sup- 
port the claims of the employees, except as to 
the condition of the screens, seniority rights 
and duration of Agreement, to which I shall 
advert later. In my opinion all the other 
claims of the employees should be -dismissed. 

I cannot agree with the claims of the em- 
ployers for the reduction of $1 per day on the 
present Day Wage rates. Neither can I agree 


to the claim for a reduction of 20 per cent on 
all Contract rates. I think that the Timber 
Rates and the Bone clause should remain as 
they are at present. 

Much was said during the hearing as to the 
value to the industry generally, and conse- 
quently to the employees of a general reduc- 
tion in the scale of wages, but, although I 
pressed the representatives of the employers 
for some concrete evidence as to increased pro- 
duction resulting from reduction of wages, 
none was provided. The whole claim’ on this 
point was based on hope and conjecture. It 
is true that an effort was made on behalf of 
the employers to show that, if wages were re- 
duced, increased production followed. 


I have not been able to satisfy myself that 
the question of production during the period 
under review was controlled to any extent by 
reduction of wages, because so many extrane- 
ous circumstances intervened that it is impos- 
sible to say what the cause thereof was. 


I shall now deal with the two points in the 
employees’ claims which I consider to be 
worthy of consideration. These are the ques- 
tion of screens and seniority rights. 


I do not think that the claim of the em- 
ployees to be paid on a run-of-mine basis is 
well founded, but I do think if a screened coal 
basis is to obtain there should be uniformity. 
The result of our inspection was that all the 
screens examined were in good condition, ex- 
cept that at the Thomas Coal Mine, which, . 
in my opinion, is much too long and imper- 
fectly constructed. I have no doubt that the 
coal contained in Exhibit 83 would not have 
gone through a properly constructed screen. 
In my opinion, screens in the district involved 
in this dispute should be uniform. I do not 
think, however, that the employers should be 
asked at this stage to jettison the existing 
screens and substitute new ones. To my mind 
the fair thing to do would be to allow the 
existing screens to continue, subject to the 
following :— 

In the case of mines which have 13” screens, 

the screens should be 12’ long. 

In the case of mines with 14” screens, the 

screens should be 16’ long. 


The only other question raised by the em- 
ployees which should be considered is the one 
of seniority rights. 

I have gathered from the evidence and argu- 
ment that there is not much dispute on the 
principle of seniority, the only difficulty being 
in the application of the principle. That being 
so, my view is that seniority rights should exist, 
but that the basis upon which these rights 
should be placed should only begin from the 
Ist of October of this year. By that I mean 
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to say that when the crews are hired at the 
opening of the winter season, all seniority 
rights should be based upon the employment 
as from that date. 

I shall now give my view as to the manner 
in which the dispute should be settled. 

The general clauses of the Agreement which 
has just expired should be retained, except as 
hereinafter altered. The alterations I suggest 
are as follows:— 

1. The minimum wage clause should read 
“$5.40” instead of $5.57. 

2. The -preference of employment clause 
should be deleted, and a provision inserted 
whereby a preference of employment should be 
given on a seniority basis, starting from the 
Ist of October, 1932. 

3. The wage for “Miners taken to do Com- 
pany work” should be $5.40. 


4. Contract rates should remain as they are 
in the expired Agreement, except that tonnage 
rates on entries in mines in which the coal is 
sheared, should be 90 cents a ton. This, how- 
ever, does not apply to the Jewel Collieries, 
Limited, Mine, as to which I shall refer later. 

5. The present differential rate of 4 cents 
per ton over the Drumheller rates, which exists 
in the Wayne Field, should be continued at 
the Jewel Mine until the Ist of April, 1933, 
when the matter should be discussed between 
the representatives of Jewel Collieries, Limited, 
and the representatives of the employees, with 
a view to an adjustment, having regard to the 
conditions of the seams then existing. 

6. Where 14” screens are used at present, the 
screens should be limited to 12’ in length, and 
should have crossbars securely fastened, not 
more than 3’ apart, without “ripples”. 

7. Where 13” screens are used at present, 
the same should be continued in the existing 
conditions, except that such screens should not 
be more than 16’ in length. 

8. All screens should have sufficient pitch to 
ensure the free running of the coal, to such a 
degree that the screens will clear themselves, 
making due allowance for climatic conditions. 

9. I see no reason for changing the present 
Timber Rates, except that at the Star Mine 
the Timber Rates should be increased to 
conform to the rates paid at the Rosedale 
Mine, and the Tonnage Rate paid for pick 
men at the Star Mine should be reduced to 
conform to the rate paid by the Rosedale Mine. 

10. The Day Wage Rates should be reduced 
and paid for on the same basis as the Day 
Wage Rates presently paid in the Crow’s Nest 
Pass, namely, the Day Wage Rates presently 
being paid by the McGillivray Creek Coal 
and Coke Company, and The International 
Coal and Coke Company. 
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11. No change should be made in Boys’ 
wages. 

12. The wages of Machine men should not 
be changed, except that the Machine man 
and his helper should clean the place, placing 
all cuttings in the gob, thereby leaving the 
place clean and in condition for the miner to 
start his regular work. 

13. ‘There is a diversity of practice in regard 
to charging for lights. All Company men 
should be supplied with free lights, but Con- 
tract men should pay for the lights the sum 
of Five Cents per shift actually worked. 

14. Any Agreement arrived at should be 
made for a period of three years from the Ist 
of April, 1932, subject to termination on the 
3lst of March, 1934, by either party giving 
sixty days’ notice of cancellation. 

All other rates and local conditions, except 
those hereinbefore referred to, shall be on the 
same basis as provided for in the Agreement 
which expired on April Ist, 1932. 


(‘Sgd.) A. Mactzop Srncuar, 
Chairman. 


Approved and concurred in by: 
(Sgd.) A. J. Morrison, 
Employees’ Representative. 


Minority Report 


I have just had the privilege of perusing 
the report prepared by A. Macleod Sinclair, 
Esq., K.C., Chairman of the Board, concurred 
in by Mr. Angus J. Morrison, the third 
member of the Board, and regret exceedingly 
that I am unable to express my own concur- 
rence therein. 

As to the claims of the employees, set out 
in full by the Chairman in his report and 
which I need not repeat, I would agree with 
the Chairman if he had seen fit to dismiss 
them all. He has, however, given some special 
consideration to Claim I, that the Agreement 
be made for a period not exceeding two years, 
and Claim 6, seniority rights. The question 
of the duration of the Agreement I will deal 
with later, but the matter of seniority rights 
can conveniently be dealt with now. In the 
Drumheller Valley men move from mine to 
mine during the season, and to my mind it 
is impossible that any rule providing for 
seniority rights can possibly be worked out 
to the satisfaction of either party. It is plain 
from the evidence that up to the present 
every reasonable effort is made by the 
employers to place old employees, and the 
continuation of this practice is in my judg- 
ment as far as the employers can or should 
be expected to go. In addition it might be 
urged that a seniority rule would infringe 
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the general clause of the time-honoured 
Agreement reading so far as relevant as 
follows:— 


Management of Mine 


The right to hire and discharge, the manage- 
ment of the mine and the direction of the 
working forces are vested exclusively in the 
Company, and the United Mine Workers of 
America shall not abridge this right. 

The Chairman next deals with screens, and 
would apparently prescribe not only the 
length but the pitch. The object of a screen 
is to take out all coal which will pass through 
the openings provided therein, and accord- 
ingly the screen should be of such a pitch 
and of such a length as to be efficient. The 
various mines have experimented and found 
the length and pitch which suit their product. 
All admit, however, that a screen should have 
a sufficient pitch to ensure the reasonable free 
running of the coal going over it, and the 
Chairman in his report makes this point, 
using the expression “making due allowance 
for climatic conditions.” I am probably safe 
in saying that nine-tenths of the coal mined 
is produced in cold weather, and I am of 
opinion that the evidence which the Board 
heard establishes that in cold weather the 
screens have ample pitch for that purpose. 
{ the pitch is made great enough so that 
coal will run freely in the summer months, 
in winter it will run so freely as not to screen 
properly and also to cause considerable break- 
age when the coal strikes the weigh pan. In 
my opinion, therefore, the screens should be 
left as they are, and this notwithstanding 
my feeling that if a uniformity of opening 
could be arrived at in the Drumheller 
Valley mines generally, it would be a decided 
improvement. It should be noted, however, 
that the Board on its inspection of certain 
screens, found that the screen at the Thomas 
mine at Naecmine was faulty and the bars 
should be anchored at suitable distances 
sc as to prevent a springing apart and the 
passing through of coal, payment for which 
the miner is entitled. 

Considerable evidence which was heard by 
the Board was directed to the substantiating 
of a claim made by the employers that the 
contract rates for room and entry coal respec- 
tively carried too great a differential. These 
rates as paid at the present time vary, and 
it may be useful to mention them, the rates 
in each case being, the first for room coal 
and the next for entry coal:— 

Jewel—82 cents—$1.03, a differential of 21 

cents. 

Nacmine—78 cents—94 cents, a differential 

of 16 cents. 
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Other mines to the dispute—78 cents—99 
cents, a differential of 21 cents. 


After giving my best consideration to the 
evidence which was produced by both sides, 
I find myself unable to agree with either the 
employers or the employees. It was shown 
incontrovertibly by the employers that con- 
tract men working in entries had higher 
average earnings than contract men working 
in rooms. The employees submitted various 
explanations for this, one of which is to my 
mind entitled to weight, namely, that there 
was an inclination on the part of the 
employers to pick the best men for entries. 
I am impressed by the force of this argument, 
and I think that the differential should not, 
as asked by at least some of the employers’ 
witnesses, be eliminated entirely; and accord- 
ingly, subject to the general reduction which 
I intend later to recommend, I would suggest 
that the room rate be placed at 78 cents and 
the entry rate at 88 cents. In entries should 
be included all cross cuts not over 10 feet 
wide and all room necks. The above rates 
should be independent of whether or not the 
places are sheared. Where shearing is done, 
the miner at that place should contribute to 
the cost thereof at the now going rate of 50 
cents per place. This would mean, as will be 
observed, a reduction in both rooms and 
entries from the rates paid in the Jewel Mine. 
In explanation of this reduction it should be 
stated that the Jewel was in 1928 forced, 
among other penalties, to pay a higher rate 
than the regular rate in Drumheller in order 
to get away from paying for run-of-mine 
coal which had hitherto been the basis in the 
Wayne mines. There would seem to be no 
justification or excuse for continuing this high 
rate in the Jewel Mine. 

Another contentious subject was the matter 
of timbering. The rates for timbering in the 
mines parties to the dispute vary greatly, and 
unless one remembers the history of these 
rates and of the mines in which they are in 
force, it would be difficult to understand. how 
this variation came about, and even then 
impossible to justify the difference. I will deal 
only with the prices paid for what are called 
“round sets” since these are most commonly 
used. The Midland, Rosedale, Alberta Block 
Coal Company, Newcastle and Jewel mines 
each pay for these sets at the rate of 93 cents 
per set. It is true that the Jewel Mine had 
at one time a rate which with the reductions 
from time to time put in force would now 
be 62 cents, but at the time it obtained a 
change from run-of-mine to screen coal basis, 
this timber rate was increased and now stands 
at 93 cents as above mentioned. The Star 
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Mine pays 464 cents in rooms and 764 cents in 
entries. As far as I can ascertain, evidence 
was not given as to the timbering rates in 
the Western Gem and Thomas mines. It 
was explained to the Board in evidence given 
before it that at the time Midland agreed 
to pay the higher timber rate above set out, 
this mine was taking out what is called the 
full seam, which entailed a length in excess 
of 8 feet for legs in the round sets. Subse- 
quently this high rate was imposed on the 
other mines. Later Midland abandoned the 
lower bench, as it is called, of the full seam, 
and commenced taking out, as they do at the 
present time, only the upper bench, so that 
the length of the legs has been decreased to 
a length of from 4 to 6 feet in both rooms 
and entries. In the upper seam mines in the 
Drumheller Valley which were previously 
worked, the rate as shown in the evidence 
for round sets was 62 cents, and the same rate 
previously applied in the lower seam mines at 
Wayne. The employers contend that the 
timbers now being used in the lower seam 
mines—all the mines parties to this dispute 
are now working in the lower seam—are prac- 
tically the same as those formerly used in the 
upper seam, and that the timbering rate for 
round sets should be reduced to that amount, 
namely, 62 cents. On the other hand, evidence 
was given by the employees to the effect that 
the timbers were considerably larger, at least 
one witness going so far as to state that one 
man could not put up a set of timbers 
unaided. After giving the evidence of both 
parties the consideration to which I think it 
is entitled, I conclude that there is little 
difference between the timbers used in the 
respective seams mentioned, and accordingly 
recommend that the rate for round sets be 
reduced to 62 cents, subject, however, to the 
reduction hereinafter to be recommended. 


The Star Mine in respect of timbering rates 
should in my opinion be handled somewhat 
differently. In that mine there has been in 
existence for a long time a 464c. rate for round 
sets and needles in rooms and 764c. for round 
sets in entries and room necks. The room rate 
is admittedly a low one but it was balanced 
by a high pick mining rate, the exact amount 
of which was not, as I remember, given in 
evidence. In any event, while witnesses were 
called by the employees from this mine no 
objection was taken by them to either the 
timbering rates or the pick mining rate. It 
is not in evidence, but inquiry has convinced 
me that the timbers in this mine in both 
rooms and entries are not more than 4 feet 
high, so it would seem that the room rate is 
not so far out of the way even without taking 
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into account the rate for pick mining. To 
apply to the Star Mine the increase recom- 
mended in the majority report in respect of 
timbering would, I believe, greatly increase 
the cost of production and make operation of 
that mine still more difficult. I would accord- 
ingly leave the timber rates at the Star as 
they now are but would not apply to these 
rates the percentage reduction hereinafter re- 
ferred to. On the other hand, if the manage- 
ment of that mine prefers, it should have the 
option, to be exercised promptly, to take the 
general rate of 62c. less the percentage re- 
duction recommended to be enforced in other 
mines parties to the dispute. 


Bone 


Bone in greater or less thickness occurs 
from time to time in all coal seams, and it 
seems to me from the evidence, that this 
bone is a hazard or inconvenience that a 
miner must, to a certain extent, accept. At 
the present time the miner encountering bone 
in the coal seam is paid therefor at the rate 
of 12ic. per inch per lineal yard. For this 
payment he is expected to either gob or load 
out in cars this bone without further remu- 
neration. The fact is, however, and it was 
made amply clear by the evidence adduced 
before the Board, that much of this bone, 
after being paid for as above-mentioned in 
the seam, is loaded out by miners in the coal, 
passes over the screen, goes into the weigh 
pan and is paid for as coal on contract rates 
by the operator. It is then at the expense of 
the operator picked out of the coal as it 
passes over the picking table and put to 
waste. In the case of one mine particularly 
mentioned in evidence, it was estimated that 
of all the coal loaded out by the miners and 
paid for, 8% was made up of bone. In many 
domestic mines this situation has been partly 
met by providing that the miner should not 
be paid for bone in the seam except such as 
is In excess of 4 inches in thickness. The in- 
sertion of this clause in the Agreement has 
always been contended for by the employers 
and as strenously opposed by the employees. 
In my opinion such a clause should be in- 
serted in the Agreement and I so recommend, 


General Reduction 


The employees asked that all contract rates 
be increased 10%. The employers asked that 
the same rates be reduced 20%. The em- 
ployees asked that the day wage rates be 
increased to certain amounts in case of boys, 


-and in case of other day wages, by 10%. The 


employers asked that the present day wage 
rates be reduced by $1.00 per day. It should 
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be noted, however, that the operators aban- 
doned any claim for reduction in boys’ rates, 
and the majority award has refused to enter- 
tain the employees’ claim for an increase on 
either contract or day rates. This same award 
recommends a reduction in the tonnage rate 
in entries in mines in which the coal is sheared 
to 90c. a ton, and with respect to day rates, 
reduces these to the rates presently being 
puid by the McGillivray Creek Coal and Coke 
Company and the International Coal and 
Coke Company Ltd. This would reduce the 
day rate of the company miner—a rate which 
has always been looked on as a basic rate— 
from $5.57 as now paid, to $5.40; a correspond- 
ing reduction is made in the minimum wage 
clause and in the clause covering the pay for 
miners taken to do company work, but the 
award stipulates that the wages of machine 
men, one of the highest paid classifications in 
the mine, should not be changed. The re- 
duction so recommended is so small as to be 
of very little value to the mines involved. 

The employers based their request for the 
reductions above mentioned on, among other, 
the following grounds: 

(a) That the selling value of all commo- 
dities including coal had greatly decreased, 
and they pointed in particular to the present 
low value of wheat, the staple product of the 
prairie provinces. 

(b) That the contract and datal rates now 
in effect had been made in the year 1925 and 
that since that time the cost of living had 
decreased almost, if not altogether, 20%, or, 
if the low rent paid in Drumheller is taken 
into consideration, more than 20%. 


(c) That wages in trades and occupations 
generally have all suffered substantial re- 
ductions within the last few months. 

(d) That by reason of the competition of 
other mines in which the wage scale was 
lower than in the mines parties to this dis- 
pute, the production of the latter mentioned 
mines had been much curtailed, due to in- 
roads made on the limited market for coal 
produced in the prairie provinces by low cost 
coal coming from the above mentioned low 
wage scale mines. 

(e) That the rates and wages presently 
payable in the Nova Scotia coal field under an 
Agreement made between the operators and 
United Mine Workers of America are con- 
siderably lower than the rates and wages asked 
for by the employers. 

(f) That practically all the mines parties to 
the dispute have lost money during the season 
just ended, and, failing a reduction in the cost 
of producing coal, they will be ultimately faced 
with insolvency. 


Considerable evidence, both viva voce and - 
by way of exhibits, was tendered to the Board 
in support of all the above points. This 
evidence seems to have been almost, if not 
entirely, ignored in the majority award. In 
support of ground (d) the employers referred 
to mines in Edmonton, Camrose, Carbon, 
Dinant, Round Hill, and to the Souris or 
Estevan field in southeastern Saskatchewan, in 
all of which the datal and contract rates are 
much lower then those asked for by the 
employers. Under ground (f) the employers 
submitted to the Board confidential statements - 
showing the result of operations for the 1931- 
1932 season and in some cases for the 1930-1931 
season as well. Taking all these statements 
together, I do not see how anyone can doubt 
but that under present conditions the mines in 
question are living on their capital. That is a 
state of things which, to my mind, cannot be 
allowed to continue in the interest of either 
the employer or the employee. The object of 
this Board is surely to try and recommend a 
scheme of datal and contract rates by which 
the industry can be kept alive and _ the 
employees given such work as can be made 
available. If these mines are to continue 
eating into their capital or, perhaps more 
strictly speaking, the amounts which should be 
put by them to reserve for depreciation and 
depletion, it will only be a short time before 
there are no mines and therefore no work. 

These statements were by arrangement made 
available to Mr. Livett, who represented the 
employees before the Board, and he was at 
liberty to submit them to a Chartered Atc- 
countant selected by him and then to cross 
examine the respective employers thereon. For 
some reason Mr. Livett did not exercise this 
right. It is, therefore, only fair to assume that 
the statements as submitted have given a true 
picture of the industry from a financial point o 
view. 

The employers further represented to the 
Board that if the reduction asked for by them 
was granted, they could reduce the price of 
coal to the consumer and in the result not only 
hold the market they already have and which 
they feared they would otherwise further lose, 
but win back to a certain extent the market 
which had been taken from them by the low 
priced coals, and by so doing increase the 
number of days worked. In support of this 
they submitted statements from a number of © 
mines of the earnings for the years 1924, 1926 
and 1927 of all contract and company men who 
had been employed at the respective mines 
during all three of the years mentioned. The 
year 1925, it was stated, was omitted, since the 
first part of that year was under the high rates. 
These statements showed a decided increase in 
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earnings of these men in 1926 and 1927 over 
their earnings in 1924. The object of the 
statement was to convince the Board that when 
the 1925 reduction in datal and contract rates 
was put into effect, the earnings of the men 
went up, and that, notwithstanding the reduc- 
tion in rate of wages, the lowered price of 
coal must have increased the market for the 
product of the mines in question, resulting in 
a greater production and therefore a greater 
number of days worked. Government reports 
verify the above claim of increased produc- 
tion. To put it shortly, the point sought to 
be made was that the employees, after taking 
the reduction, were better off financially than 
they had been when working under the higher 
rate. My colleagues who signed the majority 
award dismiss these statements with little more 
than a glance. It may be that the total 
increase shown was not due entirely to the 
lowered cost of production, and consequent 
lower cost to the consumer, but the facts are 
that a reduction in wages followed by a lower 
price of coal did result in increased earnings 
for the employees, and this, I am satisfied, was 
largely due, as the employers contend, to the 
increased market that they were able to com- 
mand by reason of the lowered price of their 
product. 

Evidence tendered to the Board also showed 
that the mines parties to the dispute have in 
the last couple of years suffered a very serious 
diminution of market and that they hoped, 
with a lowered price to meet present changed 
conditions, they could to a large extent regain 
the market which they had lost and were still 
losing. It is hardly fair to suggest, as the 
majority award does, that the employers were 
not able to give any concrete evidence as to 
increased production resulting from reduction 
of wages. The evidence was there and, at 
least to me, it is of considerable value. 

From the foregoing I have come to the 
conclusion that the evidence submitted by the 
employers and to which I am prepared to give 
real weight, justifies the reductions of 20 per 
cent in contract rates and $1.00 per day on 
datal rates asked for by them. The evidence 
of the employees in this connection was mainly 
directed to showing that their yearly earnings 
derived from work in the mines in question was 
not sufficient to provide them with a reasonable 
living for a year. This evidence appeared to 
be given on, to me, the mistaken assumption 
that an industry such as the domestic coal 
industry, which, when operating at the peak, 
provided approximately only 130 working days 
per year and which latterly provided consider- 
ably less, could be expected to provide for its 
employees such yearly earnings as would 
enable them to live comfortably for 365 days. 


An exhibit filed by the employers showed 
that on a rough average 75 per cent of the 
coal produced by the mines in question was 
gotten out in the six months from September 
to February, inclusive, and 25 per cent in the 
six months from March to August, inclusive. I 
suspect that if this exhibit had been compiled 
so as to cover the seven months from Septem- 
ber to March, inclusive, the percentage gotten 
out in these seven months would have been 
much higher than 75 per cent. It seems to 
me that employees of mines engaged in pro- 
ducing domestic coal must realize that their 
occupation is a seasonal one and that when 
they are asked to turn in their tools and are 
paid off in the month of March and informed 
that there will be no further work for them 
around the mine until about the middle of 
the following September, they must during 
those off months find other employment. 

It may be advisable to mention that four 
mines submitted the average earnings of their 
various classes of employees per shift worked 
per month. These statements showed that 
all contract miners at ‘these respective mines 
earned on an average respectively per shift 
worked the following sums, namely 

$9.13 $769 $666 $6.31 


so that from the standpoint of a day’s pay 
for a day’s work, these employees were not ill 
treated and, in view of the evidence submitted 
to the Board by both parties, could stand 
something of a reduction. 

In my opinion, therefore, the contract rates ~ 
should, subject to what has already been said 
in this report, be reduced by 15 per cent and 
that all datal wages other than those paid to 
boys should be reduced by 80 cents per day. 
I do not think that the employees should be 
asked to take the total reduction suggested by 
the employers. We are passing through a 
period of severe depression and for the pres- 
ent at least the industry should bear something 
of the burden, even though that should entail 
a diminution of capital. 

May I here point out that the effect of the 
majority award is to leave the highly paid 
contract men with practically no diminution of 
earnings while at the same time to reduce to 
some extent the lower paid datal men. The 
result is to increase a disparity in the earnings 
of datal and contract men which is already, I 
think, great enough. 


Lights 


I agree with the majority award that all 
company men should be supplied with free 
lights, and that in mines where electric lights 
are used, contract men should pay for these 
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at the rate of 5 cents per shift actually worked. 
Where, however, open or carbide lights are 
used, I see no reason to change the present 
arrangement which is that the miner supplies 
his own lamp, which is a cheap, flimsy, easily 
damaged affair, and purchases from the mine, 
or any other source he chooses, his carbide. 


Duration of Agreement 


I do not think that under conditions as they 
are, any agreement should be made for a 
period longer than until the 3lst of March, 
1933. By that time conditions may have 
changed so that the recommendations which 
I am making, if carried into effect, might be 
very unfair to one or other party to the dis- 
pute. Perhaps the better arrangement would 
be to adopt with some change the recommen- 
dation of the majority award and to suggest, 


as I do, that the agreement be made to termin- 
ate on the 3lst day of March, 1934, but never- 
theless subject to termination on the 31st day 
of March, 1933, by either party giving to the 
other 60 days’ notice of cancellation. 

All other rates and local conditions ex- 
cept those hereinbefore referred to should be 
continued on the same basis as provided for 
in the agreement which expired on the 3lst 
day of March, 1932. 

I desire to take this opportunity to express 
my appreciation of both the fairness and 
ability with which Mr. Gouge on behalf of the 
employers and Mr. Livett on behalf of the 
employees presented the evidence substantiat- 
ing their respective cases. 

Dated at Calgary, Alberta, this 30th day of 
June, 1932. 

(Sed.) W. C. Rogerrtson. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


IGHT new decisions were given recently 
by the Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 1. Earlier decisions were out- 
lined in the LAasour Gazerts, April, 1982, page 
393, and in previous issues; and the fourth re- 
port of the proceedings of the Board covering 
the period from October, 1927 to September 
30, 1980, was issued as a supplement to the 
issue of December, 1930. 

The Board was established under a 
voluntary agreement concluded in 1918 
between the various railway companies and 
certain of the railway organizations, its ori- 
ginal purpose being to secure uninterrupted 
service on the railways during the continu- 
ance of the war. The Board consists of six 
representatives of labour, one for each of the 
following railway brotherhoods; the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers; the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; 
the Order of Railway Conductors; the Bro- 
therhood of Railway Trainmen; the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers; and the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees and 
Railway Shop Labourers. 


Case No. 381.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Western lines) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


This case, which concerned the claim of an 
engineer for wages for 30 minutes’ work per- 
formed as hostler in 1930, was presented to 
the Board in August last year, when it was 
referred back to the parties for further nego- 
tiations. A satisfactory settlement was reached 
and the case was therefore closed. 


Case No. 390.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Western lines) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A trainman, having finished his duties as 
trainman, was required to act as pilot on an 
engine running without a train, for a distance 
of 44 miles, and a dispute arose as to the 
proper payment for the latter duty. The em- 
ployees contended that when a trainman is 
used as a conductor on an engine from the 
“tie-up” point to the terminal, he is in a 
new service, and should be paid under Article 
1, clause (n) of the schedule, which reads:— 

“Trainmen acting «as pilots or trainmen 
acting as conductors on engines running light 
will receive conductor’s pay at through freight 
rates and under through freight conditions.” 

The company contended that the principle 
involved was the same as was applied by the 
Board in Case No. 116 (Lasour Gazerts, 
November, 1923, page 1222). In this case it 
was decided that “pay to trainmen acting as 
pilots, or trainmen acting as conductors on 
engines running light, may be combined with 
other service to the same extent that pay 
for trainmen paid under through freight con- 
ditions may be combined with other service.” 

The Board found that the conditions, in 
principle, were the same in the present case 
as in Case No. 116. 


Case No. 391.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Western lines) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 

_ The question of payment for “‘ deadhead- 

ing” (that is, travelling by train to take up 
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duties or return to the home terminal) arose 
in connection with a trainman who had to 
travel from his home terminal to take up 
duties on a new assignment. The employees 
contended that when trainmen are required to 
“deadhead” to a distant terminal in order 
to man a train which had been bulletined (as 
in the present case) to run out of their home 
terminal, payment should be made as for a 
“train operation” movement, as provided in 
Article 1, clause (t) of the schedule. On the 
other side, the company maintained that train- 
men were not entitled to compensation when 
“deadheading ” to the point where their duty 
begins, when, as in this case, they have 
exercised their preference for such duty. 

The Board found that the trainman in 
question had bid for the duty he was re- 
quired to perform, and to which he was 
assigned, and denied the claim of the em- 
ployees. 


Case No. 392.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Western lines) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


This case also concerned a dispute as to the 
payment of trainmen for “ deadheading.” 
A spare man was called out of the home 
terminal for duty, and was displaced at an 
outlying point after one trip, with no re- 
sponsibility on his part for the condition, but 
as the result of a change in the assignment 
of the train on which he was used and of the 
exercise of seniority by another man. The 
employees contended that this man was en- 
titled to pay for the “deadheading”, under 
Article 1, clauses (r) and (t), and that the 
company was not entitled to “deadhead” a 
trainman, on his own time, from an inter- 
mediate point to a terminal. 

The Board considered that the conditions 
involved in this case were exceptional, and 
were such that the claim should be dealt with 
in the spirit of the agreement between the 
railway and its trainmen, rather than on what 
might be regarded as the technical application 
of a general rule. Under the circumstances 
it appeared to the Board that the spare 
traimman in the case should be regarded as 
being in the same position as a man who has 
been sent from a terminal by the Company to 
fill a temporary vacancy. 

The claim of the employees in this parti- 
cular case was maintained. 


Case No. 393.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Western lines) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


The gross actual mileage of a trainman on 
a waytfreight was short of the mileage that 
had been guaranteed by the company as the 
basis of pay, and the company assigned him 


to work as a spare conductor in order to make 
up the difference between the gross and the 
guaranteed mileage. The employees con- 
tended that under Article 11 of the Schedule 
the trainman in the case was entitled to the 
full amount of the guarantee of 2,800 miles, 
and in addition, to the amount of his mileage 
as a spare conductor. The Company claimed 
that the usual practice, in regard to the 
guarantee, was to include the mileage in freight 
and passenger service in making up to 
guaranteed mileage. 

The contention of the employees was sus- 
tained by the Board. 


Case No. 394.—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


This case related to the dismissal of a con- 
ductor on account of his failure to protect 
the company’s revenue properly while on duty. 
The employees contended that a reasonable 
doubt existed as to this man’s guilt, and 
pointed to his good record for many years. 
The company claimed that the evidence 
taken at the investigation clearly indicated 
that the man dismissed had failed to report 
revenue. After hearing the representations of 
both parties the Board declined to sustain the 
contention of the employees. 


Case No. 395.—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A dispute arose as to the method of paying 
a train crew in short runs during the summer 
months. The evidence showed that this crew 
was paid on the “eight hours within ten hours” 
basis. The employees’ statement indicated 
that the crew were off duty for an hour and 
twenty minutes during the ten hours of their 
day, and the Board considered that they were 
not entitled to extra time in addition to the 
minimum day “until the crew, or any mem- 
ber thereof, has been on duty, or held for 
duty, more than eight hours within ten hours 
from the time the crew came on duty, or un- 
til after ten hours has elapsed from the time 
of coming on duty, regardless of mileage 
made.” 

The claim of the employees was denied by 
the Board. 


Case No, 396.—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


An employee worked as a baggage man from 
1910, and the company allowed him seniority 
as from that date. The employees contended 
that this man had been considered as an em- 
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ployee of the express company performing 
joint service, and that there was no rule in 
the schedule to protect his seniority prior to 
1925, when his name first appeared on the 
trainmen’s seniority list. The Board held that 


no protest against the company’s action had 
been made by the employees within the hmit 
prescribed in the trainmen’s schedule for 
making such protests. 

The claim of the employees was denied. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of four cases 
recently settled by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways Employees’ Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 2. An account of previous cases 
was given in the Lasour Gazette, March, 1932, 
page 283, and in previous issues. The issue of 
August, 1930, contained a general summary 
of the proceedings of the Board, covering the 
period from January 1, 1928, to December 31, 
1929; and a similar summary of proceedings 
from the date of the inception of the Board 
to December 31, 1927, appeared in the issue 
of October, 1928, page 1060. 

The Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2 was 
established for the purpose of disposing of 
outstanding grievances or disputes that might 
arise from the application, non-application, or 
interpretation of the schedule of working con- 
ditions for “ Clerks and Other Classes of Em- 
ployees as herein named,” whick are not ad- 
justed between the officers of the railway and 
the representatives of the employees. The 
members of the Board are appointed for a 
term of one year, subject to reappoint- 
ment. The Board is composed of four 
members selected by the management and 
four members selected by the represent- 
atives of the employees concerned. The de- 
cisions of the Board are binding upon the 
parties to the agreement. Provision was made 
in the agreement constituting the Board for 
the appointment of an arbitrator in any case 
in which the Board might be unable to agree 
upon an award. Up to the present time in 
only one case has it been found necessary 
to appoint an arbitrator. 


Case No. 82.—Operating Department 
(Atlantic Region) 


When the car heating plant at Saint John, 
N.B., was put into operation each fall during 
the past eleven years, the company made a 
practice of assigning the position of station- 
ary firemen to three men who had worked as 
car-cleaners during the summer months, and 
who were so classified. During the winter 
months they were classified as stationary fire- 
men. The company stated that no objection 
had been taken to this arrangement by the 


federated trades, and that the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees had not, 
previous to last fall, objected to the classifica- 
tion of the men as stationary firemen during 
the winter months. The employees, on the 
other hand, maintained that the heating plant 
was under the jurisdiction of the Car De- 
partment, and that, in keeping with the spirit 
and intent of the schedule, preference in re- 
gard to these positions should be given to 
employees in the mechanical department hold- 
ing seniority rights as such. 

This case had been heard at the February 
meeting of the Board, when it was referred 
back to the parties to the dispute for further 
negotiation, with instructions that, in the event 
of their failure to reach’ a satisfactory settle- 
ment, they should supply the Board with 
further information. No agreement was 
reached by the parties, and the additional 
evidence submitted was reviewed by the 
Board. The claim of the employees was 
sustained. 


Case No. 84.—Operating Department 
(Atlantic Region) 


This case concerned the claim of certain 
employees classified as extra labourers for 
the common labourers’ rate of 42 cents per 
hour, instead of the rate of 380 cents per hour 
which they were receiving. After hearing, the 
case was referred back to the parties to the 
digpute, and subsequently a satisfactory 
agreement was reached, the matter at issue 
being thus disposed of. 


Case No. 89.—Operating Department 
(Central Region) 


The chief clerk in a freight office had 
entered the service of the former Grand Trunk 
Railway in 1909, and had been continuously 
employed by that company until 1917, when 
he resigned to take a position on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. A year later, in 1918, 
he re-entered the service of the Grand Trunk 
Railway. A dispute arose between the com- 
pany and the employees as to the standing 
of this employee in regard to seniority. The 
company dated his standing as from 1909, in 
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accordance with an agreement made with the 
employee at the time he rejoined the service, 
which agreement was later confirmed by the 
General Superintendent. The company pointed 
out that the existing schedule had not yet 
become effective at the time that they had 
agreed to allow unbroken seniority to the em- 
ployee in question. The employees, on the 
other hand, claimed that the ease should be 
governed by Article 3, Rule (b) of the 
schedule, which provides that an employee’s 
seniority shall count from the date of his last 
entering the service in a position covered by 
the schedule. é 

The Board sustained the contention ef the 
employees. 


Case No. 90.—Operating Department 
(Central Region) 


The question of seniority was raised by the 
employees in connection with the appointment 
to the position of Bridge and Building Mas- 
ter’s Clerk of a clerk who had previously held 
“excepted” positions, that is, positions not 
covered by the agreement. The clerk in ques- 
tion entered the service in 1921, occupying a 
“schedule” position for six months, after which, 
from 1922, he held excepted positions continu- 
ously until he was promoted to the position of 
chief clerk in the superintendent’s office. In 
February, 1932, he applied for, and obtained, 
the position of Roadmaster’s and Bridge and 
Building Master’s Clerk. The employees 
contended that the C.N.R. Eastern Lines 
Schedule which was in effect in 1922 contained 


no provision which permitted him to take an 
excepted position while retaining his seniority, 
and that Article 7, Rule (f), expressly pro- 
vided that the seniority of the employees 
thereunder should count from the date of last 
entry into a position covered by the schedule. 

The company claimed that as the employee 
had worked the required six months under 
the Clerk’s Schedule, thereby establishing 
himself under that schedule, he was entitled 
to assert himself in connection with thie new 
appointment with his full seniority as from 
1921 Article 3, Clause (b), was cited in sup- 
port of this claim, as follows: “Employees 
promoted from staffs covered by this schedule 
to positions on other staffs will retain their 
seniority rights and rank, and continue to 
accumulate seniority, provided that same are 
asserted within thirty days after release from 
such excepted employment. . . . .” 

The company pointed out further that 
several employees on the Northern Ontario 
District were holding excepted positicns as 
of December, 1931, and, under the provisions 
of the above-mentioned clause, the names of 
such employees were added to the seniority 
list of the divisions on which they formerly 
held seniority under the Clerks’ Schedule. 
Accordingly, action had been taken in Janu- 
ary, 1932, to have the names’ of such em- 
ployees properly shown on their respective 
seniority lists, and the present case was but 
one of several so dealt with. 

The Board denied the claim of the em- 
ployees. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1932 


ieee: following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for June, 1932, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 


Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 
*June, 1932... 17 3,011 38,147 
*May, 1932... 13 1,521 31,905 
Mune woolen. 14 1, 068 17,724 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration, and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are included in the published record only 
when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 


ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.”’ : 
The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


A substantial increase appears in the num- 
ber of disputes recorded, with a correspond- 
ing increase in the time loss incurred, while 
the number of workers involved was almost 
twice as great as during the previous month 
and during the same month last year, due 
largely to the occurrence late in June, 1982, 
of a strike involving approximately 1,300 
salmon fishermen operating on the Skeena 
and Naas Rivers in British Columbia. 

Seven disputes, involving approximately 
1,000 workers, were carried over from May. 
Two disputes involving men’s clothing factory 
workers in Montreal, P.Q., commencing 
during May, 1932, were reported too late to 
be included in the June issue of the Labour 
Gazetre. Being unterminated at the end of 
May, however, these appear in the record for 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1932 


Number | Time 
Industry, of loss in Remarks 
occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 


SSS ee ee 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June, 1932 


MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Blairmore, Alta.. 300 7,500 |Commenced Feb. 23, 1932; against dismissal of 
worker; unterminated. 

Coal miners, Bellevue, Alta... 330 8, 250 Commenced Feb. 24, 1932; in sumpathy with 
miners on strike at Blairmore Feb. 23, 1932; 
unterminated. 

Coal miners, Joggins, N.S..... 59 354 |Commenced May 23, 1932; against reduction in wage 


rates; terminated June 8, 1932; indefinite. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Teatiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Men’s clothing factory work- 
ers, Montreal, PHO. ie =. 100 2,500 [Commenced May 1, 1932; against reduction in 
piece rates; unterminated. 
Men’s clothing factory work- 
ers}; Montreal PQ mis: : 0: 200 3,000 |Commenced May 18, 1932; against changes in con- 
ditions involving certain wage reductions; termin- 
ated June 20, 1932; compromise. 





Printing and Publishing— ; . 
Lithographers, Toronto, Ont. . 8 200 |Commenced April 15, 1932; against reduction in 
wages; unterminated. 














SERVICE— 
Recreational— 
Motion picture projectionists, 
Wihbnitpesy Mian pans pellet. . 3 78 |Alleged lockout; commenced Feb. 27, 1932; re union 
working conditions; unterminated. 
(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during June, 1932 
Locgeinc— 
Pulpwood cutters, South Por- 
Cupme, Ont. 2h. See te. 8 30 600 |Commenced June 4, 1932; for increase in piece rates; 
terminated June 26, 1932: in favour of employer. 
Loggers, Nipigon District, Ont. 225 4,000 Commenced June 10, 1932; for increase in wages, 





reduction in board and improved working condi- 
tions; unterminated. 
FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
Salmon fishermen, Port Es- 
sington District,)B.Cs:. 0.3... 1,309 5,200 |Commenced June 25, 1932; for increase in rate for 
fish; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber Products— 
Rubber factory workers, Tor- 
CitG ere eee 270 4,000 }|Commenced June 1, 1932; against change in system 
alleged to have lowered earnings; terminated 
June 23, 1932; compromise. 
Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
Products— 
Fur factory workers, Toronto, 
Ont. 4.0; a ee 30 150 |Commenced June 7, 1932; for restoration of wages 
previously reduced by agreement; terminated 
June 13, 1932; in favour of workers. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont....... 12 275 |Commenced June 3, 1932; against dismissal of 
worker; unterminated. 


Women’s’ clothing factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont....... 17 315 |Alleged lockout; commenced June 7, 1932; re reduc- 
tion in staff; unterminated. 
Other Wood Products— 


Box factory workers, Winnipeg, 
Manisa wit 2 aes ice, Seen 37 400 |Commenced June 2, 1932; against reduction in wages; 
terminated June 16, 1932; in favour of workers. 








Mans)... WAStes Ree eee 37 3825 |Commenced June 21, 1932; alleged discrimination 
against certain wor kers: unterminated . 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, Saskatoon, Sask... . 43 1,000 |Commenced June 1, 1932; against reduction in 
wages and for shorter hours; unterminated. 
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June. Similarly a dispute involving coal 
miners at Joggins, N.S., from May 23 to 
June 8, briefly referred to in June issue, is 
now included. Ten disputes commenced dur- 
ing June. Of the seventeen disputes in 
progress during the month six were recorded 
as terminated, one being in favour of the 
employer involved, two in favour of the 
workers concerned, two resulting in com- 
promises, and the result of one being recorded 
as indefinite. At the end of June, therefore, 
there were eleven disputes recorded as strikes 
or lockouts in progress, namely: coal miners, 
Blairmore, Alta., coal miners, Bellevue, Alta., 
men’s clothing factory workers, Montreal, 
P.Q., lithographers, Toronto, Ont., motion 
picture projectionists, Winnipeg, Man., log- 
gers, Nipigon district, Ont., fishermen, Port 
Essington district, B.C., two disputes in- 
volving women’s clothing factory workers, 
Toronto Ont., box factory workers, Winnipeg, 
Man., and plumbers, Saskatoon, Sask. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to six such disputes, namely: motion pic- 
ture projectionists, Ottawa, Ont., February 
23, 1931, one employer; photo engravers, 
Toronto, Ont., March 23, 1931, one employer; 
photo engravers, Toronto, “London, Ont., 
Montreal and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, 
Man., May 4, 1931, one employer; cooks and 
waiters, Edmonton, Alta., September 29, 1931, 
one employer; compositors, Regina, Sask., 
November 21, 1931, one employer; and com- 
positors, Saskatoon, Sask., December 14, 1931, 
one employer. The dispute involving motion 
picture projectionists employed by a company 
operating a number of theatres in Montreal, 
P.Q., commencing August 27, 1931, and car- 
ried in the above list since January, 1932, is 
recorded as having lapsed during June and 
has consequently been removed from the list. 

A dispute involving three motion picture 
projectionists in two theatres in Sudbury and 
Sturgeon Falls, Ont., in August, 1931, has been 
recently reported. It appears that negotia- 
tions for the renewal of the agreement were 
not successful and the union employees were 
dismissed, being replaced. The dismissed 
employees secured work elsewhere. There 
being fewer than six employees involved, the 
dispute is classed among the minor strikes 
and lockouts. 

In addition to the two disputes involving 
employees in men’s clothing factories in 
Montreal shown in the table, information has 
been received recently as to a dispute in 
another factory. The union reports that on 


May 2, 1932, a reduction in piece rates of 
twenty-five per cent having been refused, the 
employer closed the factory. The employer 
states that no dispute occurred, but that a 
sub-contractor moved to other premises to 
secure better quarters. 

A number of disputes are reported from 
time to time involving men on unemployment 
relief work, receiving subsistence for which 
some work is performed or may be required. 
As no relation of employer and employee is 
involved, these are not included in the 
record. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Coat MIners, BLAIRMORE AND BELLEVUE, 
Autta—These disputes, commencing in Feb- 
ruary, 1932, were unterminated at the end of 
June, negotiations for a settlement on June 22 
having failed, it is reported, because the 
miners refused to agree to the indefinite lay- 
off of certain men, on account of their 
activity in connection with the calling of these 
strikes contrary to the agreements in effect. 


Coat Miners, Joccins, N.S—This dispute, 
involving one mine, reported to the Depart- 
ment in June too late to be included in the 
statistical tables, caused a cessation of work 
on May 238. The reports received indicate 
that the dispute was due to wage reductions, 
effective almost immediately, posted by the 
employers without negotiations with the 
miners. The employees applied to the Depart- 
ment for information as to the Industrial 
Disputes: Investigation Act. As the statute 
requires that thirty days’ notice of a proposed 
change be given, and that no cessation of 
work should occur before proceedings under 
the Act had been taken, the employer with- 
drew the notice, replacing it on June 8 with 
one giving thirty days’ notice. The miners 
offered to resume work and negotiations for 
a settlement were entered into. As the com- 
pany had no orders for coal, work was not 
resumed. The dispute is, however, regarded 
as terminated on June 8, 1932. 

Men’s Croruine Factory Workers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q—Two disputes were 10 progress 
during the month. The employees ceased 
work in one establishment on May 1 jn 
protest against a reduction in certain piece 
rates. The employer had previously observed 
union conditions, but owing to competition 
from non-union shops had proposed a reduc- 
tion in certain piece rates which the union 
refused to approve. Some of the employees 
returned to work, and work was sent out to 
non-union contract shops, but the dispute 
remained unterminated. 

In another establishment a dispute occurred 
over changes in work resulting from the 
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installation of new machinery, involving the 
dismissal of certain employees and the pay- 
ment of lower wage rates on the operations 
affected. The employer had been operating 
under union conditions. Apparently certain 
employees were laid off on May 18, 19382, and 
the others ceased work on May 20. Work 
was resumed on June 20, 1932, the changes in 
conditions being accepted, but the employer 
agreed to put the displaced employees on the 
spare list and employ them when vacancies 
occurred, and to send no work to outside shops 
that could be done inside. 


Putpwoop Currers, SourH Porcupine, Ont. 
—Employees of a sub-contractor for pulp logs 
ceased work on June 4, 1932, demanding an 
increase in the rate per cord. The employer 
reported that the men were engaged at $2 
per cord, but demanded an increase and were 
given $2.50, after which they ceased work, 
demanding $3. Work was resumed on June 
27, 1932, at $2.50 per cord. 


Loccers, Niricon District, Ont.—Informa- 
tion has reached the Department as to a 
strike of loggers, but particulars have not yet 
been received. It appears that the strike 
began in one camp on June 10, 1932, and 
spread to others, involving approximately 225 
men, who demanded increases in wages, reduc- 
tions in the rates for board, and improvements 
in working conditions. At the end of the 
month no termination had been reported. 


Sarmon FIsHeRMEN, Port Essrneron, BC. 
—Fishermen on the Skeena and Naas Rivers 
refused to accept the rate of 274 cents per 
fish for sockeye salmon offered by the canners, 
demanding 40 cents per fish, between 1,300 
and 1,600 men being reported as involved 
in the dispute. Negotiations between the 
canners’ association and the United Fishermen 
of British Columbia were in progress, but no 
settlement had been reached at the end of 
June. 


Russer Factory Workers, Toronto, Ont. 
—A number of employees in the shoe depart- 
ment of a rubber factory ceased work on June 
1, 1932, in protest against changes in working 
conditions and rates of pay introduced in 
connection with an efficiency system, which 
was claimed to have speeded up work, reduc- 
ing employment and wages. The number of 
strikers was reported as 273, but about 300 
directly involved, being unable to continue 
working. The new system was reported to be 
satisfactory in other departments. The 
strikers became organized in a local of the 
Rubber Workers’ International Union, and 


negotiations with the management were 
carried on from time to time. The resident 
representative of the Department was 


requested to assist in bringing about a settle- 
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ment. About the middle of June the manage- 
ment announced that as no settlement had 
been reached the strikers would be replaced. 
Later a settlement was reached between the 
parties providing that the strikers would 
be taken back and given full time work, 
the sliding scale of wages to be suspended 
for two weeks while the new system was 
re-checked and unfair features corrected. Work 
was resumed on June 22. 


Fur Factory Workers, Toronto.—Employees 
in one establishment ceased work on June 1, 
1932, demanding the restoration of the wage 
scale which had been reduced by agreement 
owing to slackness in trade. On June 14, 1932, 
work was resumed, the demands of the workers 
being granted, except that in certain cases the 
restoration was postponed. 


Women’s Cuioruinc Factory WorxKERS 
(DRESSMAKERS), Toronto, Ont.—Employees 
ceased work on June 3, 1932, in one estab- 
lishment, owing to the dismissal of one 
worker. One striker was arrested in connection 
with picketing but was released. At the end 
of June no termination had been reported. 


Women’s CrotHinc Factory Workers 
(Croaks & Suits), Toronto, ONt—Employees 
in one establishment ceased work on June 7, 
1932, owing to a reduction in staff. The union 
alleged that the employer intended to engage 
other staff at reduced wages, but the employer 
stated that there was little work. At the end 
of the month no settlement had been reported. 


Box Factory Workers, WINNIPEG, Man.— 
Employees in an establishment producing 
boxes and excelsior ceased work on June 2, 
1932, in protest against a reduction in wages 
of ten per cent, none, however, to be reduced 
below 123 cents per hour. As a result of the 
mediation of the Mayor of the city and the 
resident representative of the Department, a 
settlement was reached restoring the wages to 
previous levels and work was resumed on June 
16. On June 21, however, the employees ceased 
work again, claiming that there was discrimin- 
ation in regard to re-engaging the strikers. On 
June 30 the management agreed to re-instate 
all the strikers without discrimination, and 
work was to be resumed in a few days. The 
mediation of the mayor and the departmental 
representative had again been requested by the 
strikers, but the settlement was delayed by the 
other workers in the department were in- 
refusal of the management to negotiate while 
the strikers were connected with an organiz- 
ation affiliated with the Worker’s Unity 
League which had picketed the plant, police 
protection being required. 


PrumpeErs, SASKATOON, SAsk.—Employees of 
all master plumbers ceased work on the expir- 
ation of the agreement, May 31, 1932, a new 
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contract not having been negotiated. The em- 
ployers had proposed a reduction in wages 
from $1.30 per hour to $1.00. At the end of 
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the month no settlement had been reported. 


Early in July an agreement was signed 


providing for a rate of $1.05 per hour. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue of February, 1932, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1931. The latter review included 
« table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these sta- 
tistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. 
Great Britain 

The number of disputes beginning in May 
was 31 and 13 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 44 disputes 
in progress for the month, involving 13,900 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 96,000 
working days for the month. Of the 31 dis- 
putes beginning in the month, 15 were over 
proposed reductions in wages, 9 over other 
wage questions, one over working hours, 4 
over the employment of particular classes or 
persons and 2 over other questions. Settle- 
ments were reached in 24 disputes, of which 
4 were in favour of workers, 15 in favour of 
employers and 5 ended in compromises. In 
two other disputes work was resumed pend- 
ing negotiations. 

A dispute over proposed reductions in 
wages, involving in all about 5,000 coal miners 
near Kirkcaldy, Scotland, was in progress be- 
tween April 29 and May 14, when work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 


Newfoundland 


A strike of about 1,200 iron ore miners at 
Bell Island, began July 1 against a reduction 
in wages. Work was resumed July 5, when 
it was decided to postpone the wage reduction 
until August. 

Czechoslovakia 


The number of disputes reported for the 
year 1931 was 227, involving 469 establish- 
ments and directly affecting 45,970 workers, 
with a time loss of 509,636 working days 
during the year. Corresponding figures for 
the year 1980 are 159 disputes, 251 estab- 
~ lishments, 28,073 workers directly involved 
and a time loss of 391,560 working days. 


Denmark 


The number of disputes reported for the 
year 1930 was 37, involving 5,349 workers, 
with a time loss of 144,000 working days for 
the year. 

Norway 

The number of disputes reported for the 
year 1930 was 94 involving 4,652 workers, with 
a time loss of 240,454 working days for the 
year. 

Japan 

The number of disputes in the year 1930 
was 900, involving 79,791 workers, as compared 
with 571 disputes involving 77,281 workers in 
1929. 

. Australia — 

During the fourth quarter of 1931, there 
were 35 disputes involving 56 establishments 
and directly affecting 8,787 workers, with a 
time loss of 55,916 working days for the 
period. 

United States 

The number of disputes which began during 
the year 1931 was 894, involving 279,299 
workers, with a time loss of 6,386,183 working 
days for the year. The industries in which 
the greater number of workers were involved 
in disputes were coal mining, textiles, clothing 
and building trades. Of the 894 disputes 
beginning in the year, 490 were over wages 
questions and 116 over union recognition. 
Settlements were reached in 880 disputes, of 
which 410 were in favour of employers, 241 
in favour of workers, 186 ended in com- 
promises, 21 were jurisdictional or protest 
disputes and in the other 22 disputes the 
results were undertermined. 

The number of disputes beginning in 
April, 1932, was 67 and 47 were in effect at 
the end of the month. The number of 
workers involved in disputes in effect at the 
end of the month was 22,114. The time loss 
for April was 617,010 working days. 

The strike involving 30,000 building trades 
workers in New York City from May 2 to 
May 18, as reported in the June Lasour 
Gazetrp, did not terminate until June 16. 
A dispute as to the settlement ensuing, the 
resumption of work was delayed and the wage 
reductions were modified to be 15 per cent 
for mechanics and 17 per cent for helpers. 
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MINIMUM WAGES FOR 


Amendment of Order 


HE Minimum Wage Board of Alberta have 
amended Order No. 1, governing female 
employees in the manufacturing industry 
(Lasour Gazette, August 1925, page 777) by 
altering the provisions in regard to apprentices 
in factory occupations. Formerly the term of 
apprenticeship was divided into three periods 
of three months each, the minimum wage being 
$6 for the first period, $8 for the second, and 
$10 for the third period. The periods to which 
these rates apply are now extended to four 
months each, the total term of apprenticeship 
being extended from nine months to one year. 
Some changes also appear in the list of in- 
dustries covered by the order. 


ORDER No. 1, CLAUSE 3 AMENDED 


Order No. 1 of the Minimum Wage Board is 
amended by striking out Clause 3 thereof and 
substituting therefor the following:— 


All female apprentices employed in photo- 
graphic studios or any business, trade, calling, or 
occupation in which any of the articles or com- 
modities mentioned in the following list are 


WOMEN IN ALBERTA 


Governing Factories 


a EE prepared or adapted for use or 
sale: 

Awnings, bedding, mattresses, men’s neckwear, 
overalls, shirts, tents, umbrellas, waterproof 
clothing, window shades, caps, carpets, cigars, 
elastic goods, furniture, gloves, hats (other than 
millinery), hosiery, ladies’ and children’s wear, 
leather goods, regalia, rugs, boots and shoes, 
dipped chocolates, draperies, furniture covering, 
men’s ready-to-wear clothing, paper boxes, gar- 
ment alterations, jewellery manufacturing, 
knitting factories or any allied industry, shall 
be paid wages at a rate not less than— 

Six dollars per week for the first, second, 
third, and fourth months, provided that in 
garment manufacturing, where work is paid for 
on a piece-work basis, the rate of wages to 
learners during the first six weeks of employ- 
ment shall be that amount earned at the said 
piece-work rates prevailing from time to time 
during the said period of six weeks, and that 
following the said period of six weeks, the rate 
of not less than $6 per week. 

Hight dollars per week for the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth months. 

Ten dollars per week for the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth months, after which period 
she shall be paid not less than the minimum rate 
of $12.50 per week. 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Temporary Wage Reduction in Fruit and Vegetable Industry 


HE Minimum Wage Board of British 
Columbia has issued the following 
emergency Order, dated June 14, 1932, pro- 
viding for a deduction of 10 per cent in the 
minimum wage for experienced female 
employees in the fruit and vegetable industry, 
as fixed by the Order made in 1926 (Lasour 
GazettE, October, 1926, page 948). The 
minimum wage fixed by that Order for 
experienced female employees was $14.40 for 
a week of 48 hours. The new Order is as 
follows:— 


Orper No. 174 (EMerceNcy) Rewuatine to 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE INDUSTRY. EFFECTIVE 
June 15TH, 1932, ro Novemper 1l5ru, 1932. 


(Adam Bell, Chairman, Helen Gregory 
MacGill, and Thomas Mathews.) 


Whereas on the 8rd day of September, 1926, 
an obligatory Order was issued by the Minimum 
Wage Board relating to the fruit and vegetable 
industry under the provisions of the “Minimum 
Wage Act,” being chapter 173 of the “Revised 
Statutes of British Columbia, 1924,” by para- 
graphs 2 and 3 of which Order a minimum 
Wage in respect of the said industry was fixed 
for experienced female employees therein: 

And whereas the said Order became effective 
in sixty days from the said date thereof, and 
has since been continuously in force: 

And whereas the Board, in the exercise of 
the discretion vested in it by the said Act, and 


without reconvening or calling any conference, 
has reopened the question respecting the 
minimum wage so fixed by the said Order, and 
has considered the question: 

Now the Board doth Order, in amendment of 
the said Order of the 8rd day of September, 
1926, that for a period of five months from the 
15th day of June, 1932, to the 15th day of 
November, 1932, the minimum wage fixed by 
the said Order for experienced female employees 
in the fruit and vegetable industry (including 
the respective rates per hour or per piece 
fixed in respect thereof) shall be reduced by 
the deduction therefrom of ten per centum of 
the amount thereof, such reduction to apply 
only in respect of employees who work forty- 
eight hours or more during a week of seven 
days; and that except to the extent and for 
the period of five months herein provided the 
said Order of the 8rd day of September, 1926, 
shall continue in full force and effect as if this 
Order had not been made. 





General Hertzog, Prime Minister of the 
Union of South Africa, recently expressed ap- 
proval of a proposed national scheme for the 
relief of unemployment under which a distinct 
fund would be maintained, to be used in times 
of stress for creating work for the unemployed. 
The scheme, as devised by Mr. L. Graduer, 
would involve a general tax on all incomes, 
ranging upwards from 3d. a week, and the 
creation of unemployment committees in vari- 
ous areas to control expenditures from the 
national fund. 
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MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN ONTARIO IN 193] 


sine eleventh annual report of the Ontario 

Minimum Wage Board reviews the ad- 
ministration of the Act during the year 1931. 
Dealing with industrial conditions in women’s 
occupations coming within the scope of mini- 
mum wage legislation the report makes the 
following comment: “The Minimum Wage 
Board has been operating during 1931 in the 
shadow of the depression. The women who 
work have suffered severely. Yet the picture 
is not so black as it might have been. One 
reason is the well known fact that the women’s 
trades are more regular in employment than 
the men’s trades. Another reason lies in the 
underpinning given by the orders of this 
Board. From the first the minimum rates 
were set at modest levels, and were not raised 
during periods of temporary expansion. Con- 
sequently there has been no general demand 
that they be lowered during the present 
depression.” 


The statistics in the report show that the 
number of female factory employees in On- 
tario during the past six years is as follows: 
43,242 in 1926; 45,416 in 1927; 50,118 in 1928; 
53,461 in 1929; 50,069 in 1930; and 47,086 in 
1931. Taking the returns for the past three 
years, the employment figures indicate that in 
1929 there were 7,723 girls under 18 years em- 
ployed; in 1930 there were 5,122, and in 1931 
the total was reduced to 3,511. The decrease 
in employment for all female workers from 
1929 to 1931 was 11.9 per cent, while for 
young girls it was 54.5 per cent. After point- 
ing out that the proportion of young girls to 
all female workers employed was 14.5 per 
cent in 1929, 10 per cent in 1930, and 7.4 in 
1931, the report observes: “There is comfort 
here for it shows that the older and higher 
paid workers have not been let out and re- 
placed by younger and cheaper workers. More- 
over, fewer of the younger girls are away 
from home and the suffering is less than if 
an equal number of independent working 
women had been let out.” It is stated that 
there was no noticeable change as respects the 
employment of married women, there having 
been no general movement either to replace 
them with single women or the reverse. 


In regard to the question of the continuance 
of the present minimum wage scale the report 
states as follows:—“ The Board feels that any 
considerable and permanent reduction of the 
cost of living of working women would involve 
a scaling down of the minimum wage rates. 
It is testing the figures in its budget monthly. 
Thus it has been found that the reductions 

49175—3 


in the necessary expenses of a woman worker 
are not like the big drops in raw materials, or 
even in wholesale prices. Careful tests have 
shown little change in the price of board, which 
is the biggest item. Nor are car fare, laundry 
and other items in sundries less. Clothing is 
somewhat lower in price. As the winter passes 
the Board is watching the situation closely, 
prepared to take such action as may be 
shown to be wise in view of the purpose of 
the law and the interests of the workers as 
well as the employers.” 

The minimum wage rates are established as 
a result of surveys of the cost of living in the 
various sections of the province. The cost of 
living budget of an average working woman in 
Toronto is first estimated as a basis for these 
calculations, the budgets of the workers in 
other localities being adjusted in proportion 
to a recognized variation in the cost of living 
as between large and small cities, towns, vil- 
lages and country districts. The budget for 
Toronto as revised to October 1931, allows 
$364 per year, or $7 per week for board and 
lodgings; $115.05 for clothing; $171 for sun- 
dries (including laundry, doctor, dentist, car- 
fare, amusements, church, etc.) making a total 
of $650 for the year. The weekly budget for 
Toronto is therefore as follows: board and 
lodging, $7; clothing, $2.21; sundries, $3.29, 
making a total of $12.50 per week. The figure 
thus arrived at is taken as the minimum wage 
required to provide a female worker at To- 
ronto with the necessities of living. 

In enforcing the provisions of the Act, the 
Board employs three chief methods. The first 
is to require the compulsory posting of cards 
containing the wage orders of the Board, and 
it is the duty of factory inspectors to see that 
these are properly displayed. The Board has 
a second effective method through the check- 
ing up of complaints. During the year, 411 
complaints were dealt with and adjusted satis- 
factorily. Then there is the close analysis of 
wage returns from employers. Any apparent 
lack of conformity to the orders is taken up 
with the firm concerned. In 1931, there were 
460 firms interrogated out of a total collection 
of 6,219 wage sheets. 

While the Board collects arrears of wages 
due to women workers as a part of its ad- 
ministrative duties, it does not regard this 
phase of its activity as any indication of the 
success of its work. Its aim “ is to support the 
minimum standards so thoroughly that there 
shall be no arrears to collect. Until that per- 
fect condition is attained it continues to collect 
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arrears, both as a wholesome discipline for disbursed have been less than formerly which 
offending firms, and in order to recoup its is taken as evidence that the orders are being 
clients for earnings which they have not re- more completely obeyed. During the year, 
ceived.” In recent years the total sums thus 61 firms made payments of arrears to 80 em- 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND HOURS OF FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 
IN ONTARIO, 1931 
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Average Minimum 
Number | Female Employees Weekly Wages Average | wage (ex- 
Industry of hours per | perienced 
Firms Over Under Over Under week adults 
18 18 18 
$ $ $ 
Laundries, dyeworks, ete. (Loronto meine oe st 79 1,561 135 13 65 10 65 46-8 12 50 
(other cities over 30, aut 57 653 35 14 17 9 22 48-0 12 00 
ty (rést Of province). okwe te kee: 74 515 atl 12 65 9 50 48-3 11 00 
Retail stores (Toronto).......+..0-.0e-e seer eee 286 1,352 140 15 66 11 79 49-1 12 50 
(other cities over 30,000).. Lee 221 2,011 108 14 30 10 29 49-5 12 00 
4 (places from 5,000 to 30, 000). Mbt i eats 259 2,051 92 12 63 9 88 49-8 = 
et (rest of province) A ev el tale Araztay 169 491 33 11 53 9 61 51-2 - 
Departmental stores having over 150 employees 
(Toronto). 0.005. 0s beeen tence ene ee ec ees 2 3,565 285 16 23 9 40 48-0 12 50 
Textile. factories (Toronto) Ue ee oD ae ie ae ag 47 2.712 176 15°86 10 07 45-3 12 50 
(other cities over 30,000)......... 25 3,385 218 15 84 11 93 48-1 11 50 
£6 (places 5,000 to 30 000) PRN Rahs Biba 64 4,402 646 13 86 10 51 50-7 11 00 
nf (rest of province) RR Oh itd iad 59 2,174 342 13 10 9 76 51:2 10 00 
Needle trades (Toronto).........--e.eeeeeeree ees 461 8,243 265 15 21 10 01 43-4 12 50 
(other cities 30,000 or over)........ 87 736 19 14 31 9 62 45-9 11 50 
4 (5,000 to 30, 000) yA yis 1, Micah aw Va ee 56 1 57G 74 13 59 9 64 45-0 11 00 
43 (rest of province).. lea alse: 22 229 LOT Mates al Se cine cra 45-5 10 00 
Drugs, chemicals, ete. (Toronto). 73 729 70 14 57 10 56 45-0 12 50 
(other cities over r 30, 000).. 26 208 12 14 59 9 94 44-07 11 50 
as < (places 5,000 to 30 000). . 14 138 7 16 15 8 46 45-2 11 00 
iy f (rest of province) » RE oe 14 142 9 12 03 7 34 44-6 10 00 
Boot, shoe and leather trades (Toronto).. aha! 34 518 60 15 22 8 91 44-8 12 50 
(other cities over 
HOO): Meee mers 7 156 6 15 99 10 50 47-9 11 50 
ac - (places 5,000 to 
30/000) aes 30 549 74 14 70 10 99 48-7 11 00 
‘ <4 (rest of province). . Ue 520 115 12 90 9 12 48-9 10 00 
Electrical trades (Toronto) 55 AN RATAN el A 28 864 50 14 11 12 06 46-8 12 50 
(other cities over 30,000)........ 9 501 38 17 04 11 84 49-3 11 50 
s§ (places 5,000 to 30, 000) Ne Ape Ss 9 317 19 13 44 10 03 46-7 11 00 
es (rest of province) A SP 9 adele 5 89 2 11 89 10 84 47-2 10 00 
Food, trades (Poronto)).) wae. 69 <.K)4. 01. eee ah 114 2,570 272 14 15 10 00 46-3 12 50 
(other cities 30,000 or ya SPN hatte 62 772 69 13 80 10 82 47-6 11 50 
“ (places 5,000 to 30 Pia 1. Re 56 554 84 12 85 10 35 47-5 11 00 
3 (rest of province).. 35 299 41 13 04 10 30 53-3 10 00 
Tobacco trades (Toronto). . Rois 5 243 17 15 01 11 26 41-5 12 50 
(other cities 30, 000 or over).. aes 6 285 25 11 79 9 92 43-3 11 50 
Ma (places 5,000 to 30,000)............ 2 112 14 11 51 Taal 46-5 11 00 
sf (rest of province)......:--2.....- 3 245 21 10 16 8 14 49-3 10 00 
Rubber trades (Toronto)............2.+- 2-000 ee: 5 402 8 15 90 11 19 44-9 12 50 
(other cities 30,000 or over)....... 1 ow oe ee 18. Bled bsbcerlbes 40-0 11 50 
~ (places 5,000 to 30,000)............ 11 978 120 11 50 10 07 44.2 11 00 
os (rest of province) PH et, ac ehcten fis 3 75 1 12 92 10 14 47-0 10 00 
Jewelry trades (Toronto).........-...-..+-0e- 05: 18 156 10 14 54 12 24 43-2 12 50 
(other cities over 30,000).. Te 6 12 2 14 75 7 00 46-0 11 50 
* (places 5,000 to 30 ,000) ee amy .'s 8 109 6 13 45 9 10 46-5 11 00 
Paper. trades (ROLOULO nee Ane ner eran. es veces 191 2.000 150 15 78 1190 45-6 12 50 
(other cities 30,000 or over)......... 68 1,138 59 14 16 9 99 47-4 11 50 
os (places 5,000 to 30 POO) aise cc thc cue 045 71 650 30 13 17 8 49 47-5 11 00 
a (rest of province) POR cre src ys 73 296 27 14 13 11 39 48-6 10 00 
Hotels, restaurants (Toronto)........--.6+++040+: 246 2,985 54 15 31 14 04 50-2 12 50 
(other cities 30,000 or over).. 145 826 26 14°78 13 21 50-8 12 00 
ee (cities 10,000 to 30,000)....... 172 901 38 13 70 12 00 50-0 11 00 
ts (places 4, 000 to 10 5000) HA 0s 142 490 16 A2a3 11 75 51-4 10 00 
Custom millinery (CLOrOnto ye Cer als cess 49 Rye? 23 17 64 9 68 47-7 12 50 
(other cities 30,000 or over).. 39 107 3 16 56 10 16 48-7 12 00 
“ (places 4,000 to 30,000)......... 55 111 2 15 86 3 00 48-9 |10 00-11 00 
Hair dressing and beauty parlours (Toronto) coors 82 304 12 18 12 9 50 47-0 12 50 
(other cities 
over 30,000) . 51 122 4 16 60 12 00 48-8 12 00 
All other factory trades (excepting seasonal can- 
neries):(Toronto)B..f4) | Gee bie ie ae ee 143 1,292 83 14 63 10 88 45-08 12 50 
All other factory trades (excepting seasonal can- 
neries) (other cities over 30,000).. : 67 1S) 36 13 88 9 58 46-3 11 50 
All other factory trades (excepting seasonal can- 
neries (places 5,000 to 30,000)..........-....-. 95 1,045 105 12 41 10 60 45-9 11 00 
All other factory trades (excepting seasonal can- 
neries, (rest/Of province). ic. serwineisase ss oe 78 981 113 11 99 10 27 48-4 10 00 


*In places between 10,000 and 30,000 population, minimum wage is $11 per week; between 4,000 and 10,000, $10; between 
1,000 and 4,000, $9; all below 1,000 and rural parts, $8 
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ployees. The total amount collected was $1,- 
623.63 of which the largest to any worker was 
$110, the average being $20.29. 

The Board has authority to issue permits 
allowing lower wages to handicapped em- 
ployees, or to suspend or vary an order in 
in cases of emergency. The proportion of these 
permits is so small as not to affect the general 
standards of wages while allowing for a desir- 
able flexibility in administration. During the 
year, 168 firms were issued such permits, the 
number in force at the close of the year being 
161, of which 120 were for handicapped work- 
ers. 


A summary of the year’s activity indicates 
that on the whole the rates of wages through- 
out the province were lower than in the pre- 
ceding year. Of 42 sections of industry and 
trades covered by the Act the rates increased 
in 12 and decreased in 30, though in no case has 
the difference been large. The number of 
factories employing women remains unchanged 
at 2,211, with an average female working force 
Orez by. 3: 

In the accompanying table are summarized 
the chief statistics from 6,219 establishments 
employing 67,049 women and girls in the vari- 
ous industries covered by minimum wage legis- 
lation. : 





Workmen’s Compensation in Quebec 


Regulations No. 5 and No. 6 of the Quebec 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission were 
approved by Orders in Council dated June 
22 and June 30. Other regulations of the 
Commission were given in the Lasour 
Gazettxr, February, 1932, page 173 and March, 
1932, page 299, and previous issues. 


REGULATION No, 5 


Acting in virtue of the powers conferred 
upon it by article 77 of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1931 (21 Geo. V, Chap. 100) 
the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission enacts that the saw-mill industry is 
not subject to the act except when seven or 
more workmen are employed generally in such 
industry and such during at least three months 
per year. 

. The industry thus excluded from the oper- 
ation of the act may however, upon application 
of the employer made to the Secretary of the 


Commission, pursuant to article 78, be added to 
schedule 1 

The assessment which may be imposed must 
never be less than the sum of $50. 


REGULATION No. 6 


Acting in virtue of the powers conferred 
upon it by article 77 of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1931 (21 Geo. V, Chap. 100), 
the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion enacts that the transportation industry, of 
every kind and class whatsoever, and all the 
industries mentioned in class 24 of schedule 1, 
save the operation of theatres and places for 
exhibitions by moving picture machines, 
licensed under the law of the province, are 
subject to the act only when they employ four 
or more workmen. 


_ The industries thus excluded from the opera- 
tion of the act may however, upon application 
of the employer made to the Secretary of the 

ommission, pursuant to article 78, be added 
to schedule 1. 





Workmen’s Compensation in Alberta 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Alberta recently issued Regulation No. 20, 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
(Accident Fund). Earlier regulations were 
given in the last issue (page 671), in the issues 
for May (page 540) and April (page 425), and 
in earlier issues. 


REGULATION No. 20 


Where the owner of a vehicle is also the driver 
of the same, and is paid on a cubic-yard-mile, 
or hourly, or daily basis, for services of. himself 
and his vehicle when working for an employer 
operating an industry as defined in the schedules, 
then such owner-driver is deemed to be a 
“workman” within the meaning of The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund); and 
(1) for the purpose of assessment the sum of 
three dollars and seventy-five cents ($3.75) per 
day shall be deemed the daily wage for such 
workman; and (2) the same rate shall also be 
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used to ascertain the average earnings on which 
compensation will be payable to such workman 
if injured. 





The mortality experience of the International 
Typographical Union for 1931 showed a slight 
increase over the previous year in the number 
of deaths from pulmonary tuberculosis and 
cancer and a marked increase in mortality from 
diabetes. The number of deaths from nephritis, 
which is often held to mask deaths from lead 
poisoning, has decreased during recent years, 
and during the past three years no deaths have 
occurred from lead poisoning. This notable 
improvement in a former serious hazard of the 
printing industry is the result of better sanita- 
tion and ventilation of printing plants through- 
out the country (Monthly Labour Review, 
Washington, June, 1932). 
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MINERAL INDUSTRY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1931 


TpAe annual report of the British Columbia 
Bureau of Mines for the calendar year 
1931 shows that the gross value of the mineral 
production of the province in that year was 
$34,883,181, a decrease of $20,508,812, or 37 per 
cent, as compared with 1980, the heavy decline 
being attributed to the much lower metal 
prices and lowered outputs. The report de- 
scribes mining and prospecting activities im 
the province, mineral production being re- 
viewed by districts and divisions. Included 
also are the reports of the resident mining 
engineers and the reports of the inspectors of 
mines. 

The mineral production of British Columbia 
is divided into four classes—metal-mining, 
coal-mining, structural materials, and miscel- 
laneous metals and minerals. Of these, the 
first class is by far the most important, with 
a production for 1931 valued at $22 827,565 
(including placer gold). This is followed by 


coal with an output valued at $7,684,155, and — 


structural materials and miscellaneous metals 
and minerals, totalling together $4,371,561. 
Declines in the value of production during the 
year in the principal components of the min- 
eral industry, as compared with 1930, were as 
follows: gold, $164,925; silver, $2,059,756; base 
metals (copper, lead, and zinc), $16,015,384; 
coal, $1,751,495; structural materials, $539,268. 
Miscellaneous metals and minerals, on the 
other hand, showed an increase of $22,016 in 
value. 


Labour and Employment —The mining in- 
dustry gave employment in 1931 to a total of 
12.171 workers, as compared with 14,032 in 
1930. Of the total of 12,171, there were 4 082 
employed in and about coal mines; 2,297 em- 
ployed in lode mining; 688 in placer mining; 
581 in concentrators; 3,157 in smelters; 460 in 
quarries; 526 in structural material plants; 
and 380 in miscellaneous mineral work. 

The statistics for coal mining indicate that 
of the total of 4,082 employed, 2,957 were 
working underground. During 1931, eighteen 
coal companies operated 20 collieries with 40 
mines. In the supervision of the 2,957 under- 
ground employees there were fifteen managers, 
two safety engineers, twenty-three overmen, 
131 firebosses and shot-lighters—a total of 
171—or one official for every 17 persons em- 
ployed underground. 

The collieries were practically free from la- 
bour disputes during the year, the only loss 
of time being through lack of trade. Taking 
the average of all the mines in Vancouver 
Island District, about 25 per cent of the 
working-days were lost thnough lack of trade. 


In the Nicola-Princeton District the different 
collieries worked from 65 to 90 per cent of the 
working-days, averaging for the district about 
72 per cent of the working-days. In the East 
Kootenay district the mines worked from 40 
per cent at the lowest to 75 per cent at the 
highest of the working-days during the year, 
and worked for an average for the whole 
district about 45 per cent of the time. 
Commenting on the decline in coal produc- 
tion during the year of 9-5 per cent, the re- 
port observes that the rate of decrease which. 
has been in progress since 1928 is slowing up 
and that it would seem that British Columbia 
collieries are not continuing to lose business 
to imported fuels so fast as formerly. In this 
respect the report states as follows: ‘ Many 
factors are now aiding coal, the full effect of 
which have not yet materialized. The Do- 
minion Government subventions and bonuses, 
the campaign by the British Columbia Gov- 
ernment, the British Columbia Coal Commit- 
tee and the operators, to show that British 
Columbia coal is the safest and most efficient 
fuel, are all assisting and the public is begin- 
ning to realize that if there is anything in the 
‘Buy Home Products’ campaign, then British 
Columbia coal should get a hearty reception. 
The discount on Canadian money is helping 
the sale of more British Columbia coal in the 
United States, as it largely offsets the duty.” 


Accidents During the year there were five 
fatal accidents in coal mining as compared 
with 54 for 1930 when a toll of 45 lives was 
taken by one mine disaster. Three of the five 
fatalities in 1931 were caused by mine cars 
and haulage and two by falls of roof and coal. 
The ratio of fatal accidents per 1,000 persons 
employed was 1:22, as compared with 11-62 
in 1930. In 1929, the ratio was 2:38; in 1928, 
2:64; in 1927, 2-10; in 1926, 1-88; in 1925, 
1:10; in 1924, 1-66; in 1923, 7°32; in 1922, 
4-66; the average for the ten-year period be- 
ing 3°70. 

The number of fatal accidents per 1,000,000 
tons produced during 1931 was 2-81; during 
1930 the fatalities per 1,000,000 tons mined 
was 28°61; in 1929, 5:38; in 1928, 5-54; in 
1927, 4-48; in 1926, 4-3; in 1925, 2-45; in 
1924, 4-52; in 1923, 1-76; in 1922, 12-01; the 
average for the ten-year period being 8:67 
per 1,000,000 tons of coal mined. 

There were six fatal accidents in and about 
the metalliferous mines in 1931, being thirteen 
less than the figures for 1930. By causes these 
fatalities were classified as follows: falls of 
ground, 3; falling in chutes and shafts, 2; and 
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fall of ore, one. The ratio of fatal accidents 
was 2°61, compared with 5-31 in 1930. The 
ratio for the last ten-year period was 2-60. 
The tonnage mined per fatal accident was 
924,580, compared with 358,097 tons per fatal 
accident in 1980. The tonnage mined per 
fatal accident for the last ten-year period 
was 451,086 tons. 


Safety Work, Inspection, etc—The report 
of the chief inspector of mines gives produc- 
tion statistics for the various mines and 
indicates the trend of hydro-electric develop- 
ment and fuel oil competition. The quantity 
of explosives used in mining operations and 
the number of shots fired are presented in 
tabular form. Another section shows the 
distribution of safety lamps and illuminant 
used. Details are also given regarding mine 
ventilation, mine air sampling and precau- 
tions against coal dust and explosions. During 
the year there were six prosecutions for 
infractions of the Coal Mines Regulation Act 
and special rules, all of which resulted in 
convictions. 


Rescue Stations and First Aid—The 
Department has now four’ mine-rescue 
stations in different parts of the Province and 
centrally located in the mining districts— 
namely, at Nanaimo, Cumberland, Princeton, 
and Fernie. During the year many requests 
were received from medical men for oxygen 
and the inhalators for use in emergencies, and 
immediate service was rendered in every case. 
In the larger coal-mining districts of Crows- 
nest, Cumberland, and Nanaimo experienced 
teams maintain a regular schedule of training 
throughout the year and so keep ready for 
any emergency calls. The preliminary train- 
ing course consists of twelve two-hour lessons 
in the actual use of the oxygen apparatus 
and Burrell all-service gas-masks in an irre- 
spirable atmosphere and instruction on the 
approved method of dealing with mine fires 
and recovery-work. The training itself is 
strenuous work, and all candidates have to 
undergo a special physical examination before 
starting training and must be under 45 years 
of age. In all the main mining districts of 
the Province first-aid and Mine Safety Asso- 
ciations carried on valuable work throughout 
the year by carrying on classes of instruction 
and by the trained members rendering first 
ald in actual accidents in mines. During the 
year demonstrations and competitions in first 
aid, safety methods, and mine-rescue work 
were held at Britannia, Cumberland, Nanaimo, 
Bamberton, Kimberley, Princeton, and Fernie, 
and while the majority of those taking part 


were coal and metalliferous miners, there were 
a number of well-trained men from quarries 
and logging camps, and in most competitions 
there were also a number of women and a 
large number of young people from school 
age upwards. The total number taking part 
in the above demonstrations in the mining 
districts during the year was over 800. The 
work is actively supported by the manage- 
ment and officials of the different industries 
and members of the Inspection Branch of 
the Department of Mines, which also mani- 
fests its support in the shape of financial 
grants to raise this work to the greatest 
possible efficiency. 

All the larger operating companies of 
metalliferous mines carried on or inaugurated 
accident-prevention work during the year. 
In the case of the larger mines a safety-first 
engineer devotes all his time to the promotion 
of safety methods of performing the work 
both underground and above. Meetings are 
held and every effort made to interest the 
employees to take an individual share in this 
work as it is realized that a very large 
percentage of accidents is due to some act 
of commission or omission on the part of the 
injured party. The year just finished showed 
the lowest accident ratio for many years and 
there can be little doubt, states the report, 
that this was due largely to safety-first. 
consciousness. 


Industrial Accidents in Ontario in June 


During the month of June there were re- 
ported to the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, 3,614 accidents, as against 3,285 
during May, and 4,860 during June a year 
ago. The fatal accidents numbered 25, as 
compared with 18 in May, and 382 in June 
last year. The total benefits awarded amount- 
ed to $444,674.81 of which $377,856.25 was for 
compensation and $66,818.56 for medical aid. 
This brings the total benefits awarded during 
the half year ending June 30 to $2,668,718.13, 
as compared with $3,131,715.58 during the cor- 
responding period of 1931. 

During the first six months of 1932 the acci- 
dents reported numbered 21,877, a decrease of 
4,056 from the number for the corresponding 
period of 1931. The fatal accidents for the 
six months’ period were: 1932, 130; 1931, 167. 
The average daily benefits awarded for the 
half year were $17,792, and the average num- 
ber of cheques issued daily, 738. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Quebec Government Offers Safety Trophy 
for Competition 


The Hon. C. J. Arcand, Minister of Labour 
of the Province of Quebec, has donated a 
handsome bronze “Safety Trophy” for com- 
petition among provincial industrial plants. 
The trophy indicates the Department’s 
approval of inter-plant safety competition as 
an important factor in accident reduction. 
Mr. Arthur Gaboury, general manager of the 
Province of Quebec Safety League, urges 
every firm, large or small to enter the com- 
petition. “The action of the Minister,” he 
says, “should do much to foster a keenness 
in inter-plant competition. From the experi- 
ence of those already enrolled in the contest, 
it has been clearly shown that accidents are 
on the decrease, and that the employees 
themselves are taking a deep interest in the 
movement.” 


a 


Safety Work in Nova Scotia 


Mr. Gordon S. Harvey, in his retiring ad- 
dress as president of the Nova Scotia Acci- 
dent Prevention Association, referred to the 
difficulty of carrying ion safety work in the 
smaller industries. “The problem of accident 
prevention in this province,” he said, “is 
exceptionally difficult owing to the wide di- 
versification of industry and the number of 
comparatively small operations scattered from 
one end of the province to the other. There 
are about 2,500 firms assessed under the Com- 
pensation Act, and many of these carry on in 
a very limited way and a considerable num- 
ber are engaged in seasonal occupations. 
Properly organized safety work, as we usually 
interpret it, is practically impossible in con- 
nection with these smaller wperations. We, 
however, should not feel discouraged if our 
efforts in conection with these do not show 
an improvement in conditions comparable 
with the larger industries.” 

Mr. M. L. Fraser, the Field Officer of the 
same organization, also referred to the special 
difficulties of accident prevention work in 
Nova Scotia, as being for the most part a 
province of small industries. Referring to the 
general work of the association, he said :— 

“The method of organization for industrial 
safety in Nova Scotia is equal, and probably 
superior in some respects, to the methods em- 
ployed in other provinces. In most provinces 
the work is carried on by the provincial fac- 
tories inspectors, without being augmented by 


employers’ safety associations. In Nova Scotia 
we have all the employers under the scope of 
the Compensation Act organized in one asso- 
ciation, which is not the case in any other 
province. Activities are thus centralized and 
overlapping prevented, and administrative 
work and expense simplified and minimized. 
Our association affords the medium for edu- 
cating the employers and _ enlisting their 
friendly co-operation. The provincial factories 
inspector offers the medium for compulsion if 
and when that seems necessary in connection 
with any of the industries covered by the 
Factories Act. The Compensation Board also 
has certain penalizing powers which can be 
invoked if and when required. Under such 
conditions then we have the combination of 
legislative authority and voluntary effort.” 





Mining Accidents in Ontario in 1931 


Mining accidents in Ontario during 1931 are 
reviewed in a recent report (Bulletin No. 81) 
recently published by the provincial Depart- 
ment of Mines. During the year 1931 at the 
mines, metallurgical works, quarries, clay, 
sand and gravel pits regulated by the Mining 
Act, there were 1,849 accidents to employees 
reported to the Department of Mines up to 
January 15, 1982. Thirty-seven fatalities, 
arising out of 36 separate accidents, were re- 
corded. These returns represent a decrease of 
374 in the total number of casualties and a 
decrease of 19 in the number of men killed 
over the preceding year. 

The report shows a fatality rate of 2:03 per 
thousand men employed, which is 0°98 per 
thousand lower than the average for the past 
twenty-five years. In 1931 there were 18,267 
persons employed in the industry. An analy- 
sis of fatalities at mines by causes indicated 
that 31 per cent were caused by falls of 
ground; 17:2 per cent were shaft accidents; 
6:9 per cent were due to explosives; 3-5 per 
cent to run of ore or rock, and 13°8 per cent 
were classed as miscellaneous. Surface acci- 
dents represented 27°6 per cent of the total. 

There were 100 non-fatal accidents per 
thousand men employed, which shows a de- 
crease of 17 per thousand men from the rate 
in 1930. The percentage of non-fatal acci- 
dents followed by infection decreased from 
6:2 per cent in 1980 to 5°3 per cent in 1931. 
The records show that infection followed in 
96 cases out of a total of 1,813 non-fatal ac- 
cidents. The chief cause of non-fatal acci- 
dents at mines was fall of rock or ore which 
was responsible for 246 accidents; follcwed by 
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194 accidents resulting from falls of persons. 
At metallurgical works, the largest number of 
accidents (48) was caused by falling objects. 
At quarries, the handling of material ac- 
counted for 34 accidents, and was the main 
cause. At gravel, sand and clay pits, falls of 
persons and the operation of machinery each 
were charged with 6 accidents of the total of 
26 for this group. There were 17 accidents 
due to explosives and these resulted in 3 men 
being killed and 16 injured. Accidents due to 
the use of electricity numbered 13, with no 
fatalities, which was a marked improvement 
over the previous year. The report points out 
that during the past year methods were 
adopted at the mines to reduce the hazards 
attendant upon operating disconnecting 
switches. It was found that, owing to the 
presence of dust and humidity, a higher rup- 
turing capacity for the enclosed type of switch 
was required at mines than at most other in- 
dustrial plants. A more rugged switch with 
greater rupturing capacity was supplied for 
new installations and in many places replaced 
the switches in use. Switches in service were 
also equipped with means of preventing the 
door of the switch from flying open. Where 
possible many of the switches were installed 
at a greater height and operated by means of 
a stick. 

The report tabulates the accident hazard of 
each class in the mining industry according 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
rating. This rating (provisional) for all in- 
dustries in 1982 was given in the Lasour 
Gazette, April, 1932, page 411. An account 
is also given of activities at the new wire 
rope testing laboratories. 


High Accident Rates in British Mines 


In Great Britain, out of the eight industrial 
diseases standing at the head of the compen- 
sation claims, five are found to be the mono- 
poly of coal miners, i.e., miners’ nystagmus, 
beat knee, beat hand (which lead the list in 
this order), and beat elbow and synovitis of 
the wrist (which stand fifth and sixth). 

Miners similarly claim a high percentage of 
accidents; the miners comprise only 12-5 per 
cent of the total workers at risk, but they 
account for 42 per cent of the accident claims; 
while every year 23 per cent of the coal 
miners have cases for compensation, for fac- 
tory workers the percentage is only 3°8. A 
group of compensation cases which has come 
to the fore in recent years includes epithe- 
liomatous ulceration. Its importance is due 
largely to the cases occurring among cotton 
spinners, originating from their use of mineral 
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oul. The most recent disease to which the 
provisions of the Act have been opened is 
silicosis, of which the widespread nature and 
extent can only be fully known as the pro- 
visions of the Act are more understood. 





Reduction in Number of Fatal Accidents 
due to Explosives 


_A marked reduction in the number of 
fatalities caused by the use of explosives is 
noted in the annual report of the Ex- 
plosives Division, Department of Mines, for 
the calendar year 1931. During the year there 
were 9 such fatalities in mines and quarries 
and 23 in the conduct of operations elsewhere. 
This represents a reduction particularly in re- 
spect to mines and quarries for which the 
average figure for the five preceding years 
was 20°6. The average numberof fatalities 
in other operations was 26°4, excluding from 
consideration the abnormal loss of life occa- 
sioned by the Brockville disaster of 1930. The 
number of persons who sustained injuries in 
mines was 67, slightly above the average 
figure of 60, but the number injured in other 
classes of work showed a considerable in- 
crease, from am average of 100 to 167. It is 
probable, the report states, that the efforts 
made to collect information of accidents, other 
than those which are included in returns to 
Dominion or Provincial Government depart- 
ments, are meeting with greater success. 

A statistical summary of accidents is pre- 
sented, these being classified according to 
their probable cause. Nine accidents, of which 


6 were fatal occurred in the manufacture of 


explosives, while 184, of which 32 were fatal, 
were listed in the group classified as “use 
and miscellaneous.” In this group, the greater 
number resulted from operations connected 
with shot-firing. The report emphasizes the 
number of accidents due to playing with de- 
tonators and other explosives, and states:— 

“FWour lives were lost and 46 persons, nearly 
all children cr young lads, were injured as a 
result of playing with explosives. This an- 
nual loss, both in life and in the maiming 
of the young. does not yet show that abate- 
ment which it is hoped may be secured by 
constant educational effort and the publicity 
given to the distressing consequences ‘of such 
accidents.” 


Metal Mining Accidents in United States 


According to a report recently received from 
the United States Department of Commerce 
(Bureau of Mines) the metal mining industry 
was characterized by fewer accidents in pro- 
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portion to the number of men than in any 
year since 1913. Reports from operating com- 
panies in all States showed 118,735 men em- 
ployed in 1929 and a total of 34,618,120 man- 
shifts worked, an average of 292 work days 
per man. Accidents during the year caused 
350 deaths and 23,092 injuries involving dis- 
ability exceeding the remainder of the day on 
which the accident occurred. Considering all 
mines as a single class, the chief cause of fatal 
accidents was, as usual, fall of rock from the 
roof or wall. The same cause was also re- 
sponsible for the greatest number of non- 
fatal accidents. The length of disability of 
the employees who were injured by accidents 
at the mines cannot be ascertained, but it 
is estimated that the 350 deaths and 23,092 
non-fatal lost-time injuries represent a period 
of disability or loss of time equal to 2,903,000 
man-days. This figure represents an average 
of 124 days ver accident and a loss of 8 days 
for each 100 man-shifts worked by all em- 
ployees at all mines. 


Quarry Accidents in United States 


Quarry accidents in the United States 
during 1929 are analysed in a recent bulletin 
published by the United States Department 
of Commerce (Bureau of Mines). The report 
observes that on only three occasions in the 
history of stone quarrying in the United 
States has the mortality rate from accidents 
been so low as in 1929, when it was 1-65 for 
every 1,000 employees. The non-fatal injury 
rate for 1929, covering all cases of disability 
extending beyond the day on whicl: the acci- 
dent occurred, was 128-14. The returns for 
1929 showed that the average number of men 
employed in and around the quarries and at 
crushers, cement mills, lime kilns, and rock- 


dressing plants was 85,561, or 4,106 less than 
the number reported for the previous year. 
The average workman was employed 268 days, 
as compared with 272 days in 1928. The 
aggregate volume of labour for all employees 
was equal to 22, 967,579 man-days, a decline 
of 6 per cent from the year before. 

Accidents during the year resulted in 78 
fatalities and 6,173 injuries to men working 
in and about the quarries and 48 fatalities and 
3,637 injuries to men employed at the outside 
plants. Fatal accidents inside the quarries 
were occasioned largely by falls, or slides of 
rock or overburden, and by explosives, haul- 
age, falls of persons, machinery, and boiler 
or air-tank explosions. Non-fatal injuries 
among the workers in the pits were due mainly 
to handling rock at the face, flying objects, 
falls or slides of rock or overburden, haulage, 
and machinery. 





Effects of Harmful Working Conditions 


At the annual conference of the State and 
Provincial Health Authorities of North 
America, held at Washington, D.C., in June, 
working conditions in industry were noted as 
being an important factor in the increasing 
death rate from degenerative diseases. Harm- 
ful conditions, it was stated, double the risks 
taken by industrial, as compared with cler- 
ical, professional and commercial workers. 
“The industrial worker at the age of 20,” it 
was stated, “has a life expectancy of 42 years. 
The 22-year-old worker engaged in the non- 
hazardous occupations has a life expectancy 
of 49 years, a difference of seven years.” Im- 
portant factors in causing this slorter life ex- 
pectancy are dusts, excessive fatigue, bad 
posture, extreme changes of temperatures and 
sometimes specific occupational poisonings. 





MINE SAFETY REGULATIONS IN QUEBEC 


EW regulations respecting the sanitary con- 
ditions and safety in mines were ap- 
proved by the Provincial Government of Que- 
bec on June 1, on the recommendation of the 
Hon. J. E. Perrault, Minister of Mines of the 
Province. The Minister pointed out that the 
number of underground mining operations was 
increasing and that measures were necessary 
to reduce the number of fatal and other 
serious accidents. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE PROTECTION OF WoRKMEN 
IN UNDERGROUND WORKINGS 


Fire Protection—(1) No inflammable refuse 
shall be allowed to accumulate underground, but 
shall be removed from the workings at least once 
a week and brought to the surface and there 
disposed of in a suitable manner; (2) All tim- 


ber not in use in a mine shall, as soon as practic- 
able, be taken from the mine and shall not be 
piled up and permitted to decay therein; (3) 
Oil and grease kept underground shall be con- 
tained in suitable metal receptacles and the 
amount so kept shall not exceed the require- 
ments for seven days; (4) No carbide shall be 
taken underground except in suitable individual 
containers, and only in sufficient quantity for 
the day’s use; (5) Legible signs showing the 
way to emergency exits shall be posted in pro- 
minent places underground and all workmen 
shall be instructed as to the location of auxiliary 
exits; (6) All fans except auxiliary fans shall 
be above ground and shall be reversible and all 
fans and structures containing the same shall be 
fireproof. 

Handling Water—(7) Every working mine 
shall be provided with suitable and efficient 
machinery and appliances for keeping the mine 
free from water, the accumulation or flowing of 
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which might endanger the lives of workmen in 
such mine or in any adjoining mine; (8) Where 
there is or may be an accumulation of water any 
working approaching the same shall have bore- 
holes kept in advance, and such additional pre- 
cautionary measures shall be taken as may be 
deemed necessary to obviate the danger of a 
sudden breaking through of the water; (9) Every 
dam or bulkhead and its location shall be clearly 
shown on the mine plan, and no such dam or 
bulkhead shall be erected without the permission 
of the Inspector being first obtained. This rule 
shall not apply in the case of a small structure 
less than three feet in height used solely for 
diverting the ordinary level drainage and which 
Sy not impound any appreciable volume of 
water. 


Air supply—(10) The ventilation in every 
mine shall be such that the air in all its work- 
ings that are in use or are to be used by work- 
men shall be free from dangerous amounts of 
noxious impurities and shall contain sufficient 
oxygen to insure the health of anyone employed 
in any such mine. In any mine workings where 
such conditions cannot be obtained by natural 
ventilation, means for mechanical ventilation 
shall be provided and kept in operation until 
such workings have been abandoned or until 
satisfactory natural ventilation shall have been 
brought about therein; (11) Underground 
workings, which have been in disuse for some 
time shall be examined before being used again, 
in order to ascertain whether foul air or other 
dangerous gases have accumulated there, and 
there shall be allowed therein, only such work- 
men as may be necessary to make this examina- 
tion until such places are in fit state to work 
or travel in; (12) No internal combustion 
engine shall be installed or operated under- 
ground in any mine. . 


Sanitation—(13) The underground workings 
of every mine shall be provided with sufficient 
and suitable sanitary conveniences in accordance 
with the following regulations—(a) Where the 
number of persons employed on any shift does 
not exceed one hundred, there shall be one 
sanitary convenience for every twenty-five per- 
sons or portion thereof; (b) Where the num- 
ber of persons so employed exceeds one hundred, 
there shall be one additional sanitary convenience 
for every fifty persons or portion thereof over 
the first hundred; (14) These sanitary con- 
veniences must be kept in a cleanly manner; 
must ‘be adequately supplied with chloride of 
lime, sawdust, fine ash or other suitable ab- 
sorbent; must be removed and cleaned regularly; 
and must be conveniently placed with reference 
$0 ie number of men employed on the different 
evels. 


Hoisting and shafts—(15) In a shaft or 
winze, in the course of sinking, the bucket, skip 
or cage shall not be lowered directly to the bot- 
tom if there are men working there, but shall 
be held at least fifteen feet above the bottom 
and shall remain there until the signal to lower 
same has been given by the men on the bottom; 
(16) No bucket shall be allowed to leave the top 
or bottom of any shaft until the workman in 
charge thereof has steadied it or caused it to be 
steadied; (17) The doors in safety cages shall 
be so fitted that they cannot be accidentally 
opened and shall be closed when hoisting or 
lowering men; (18) Hoisting from underground 
workings with horse and pulley-block is for- 
bidden; (19) No hoist used for the raising or 
lowering of persons, or used in shaft sinking 
shall be equipped with a brake operated by 
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means of the hoistman’s foot unless such brake 
is an auxiliary electrical device; (20) All elec- 
tric hoists fitted with mechanically operated 
brakes shall be so installed that (a) the mechan- 
ically operated brakes will be applied auto- 
matically the moment the power supply fails; 
(b) in case of a heavy overload, such as would 
be caused by the shaft conveyance leaving the 
rails or becoming jammed in the shaft, a curcuit 
breaker will cut off the power and thus allow 
the mechanically operated brakes to come into 
play; (c) a suitable overwind device, which can 
be set to engage shaft conveyance at any point 
in the head-frame, will cut off the current, in 
case of an overwind past this point, and thus 
allow the mechanically operated brakes to come 
into play. In default of a device of this nature 
the hoist shall be equipped with some other 
form of satisfactory and dependable overwind 
device; (d) the brakes shall on failure of the 
power supply, be put into play by mechanical 
means, preferably gravity, and shall in no case 
be operated by an auxiliary electrical current; 
(e) the brake and clutch operating gear shall be 
so interlocked that it shall not be possible to 
release the brake while the clutch of the corre- 
sponding drum is disengaged: (21) When men 
are lowered, the drum of the hoist must be 
clutched to the engine; (22) A non-reversible 
steam or air hoist must be équipped with a suit- 
able throttle controlled exhaust; (23) In every 
shaft exceeding six hundred feet in depth ade- 
quate provision shall be made whereby the hoist- 
man is warned of the arrival of the bucket, cage 
or skip at a point in the shaft, the distance of 
which from the top landing place is not less 
than the equivalent of three revolutions of the 
drum of the hoisting engine; (24) No hoisting 
rope which has previously been in use in any 
place beyond the control of the operator shall 
be put on anew except with the written permis- 
sion of the Inspector of Mines; (25) No hoist- 
ing rope shall be used which is not accompanied 
by a certificate from the manufacturer giving 
the following information: name and address of 
manufacturer, coil or reel number, date of manu- 
facture, diameter and circumference of the rope 
in inches. weight per foot in pounds, number of 
strands, class of core, number of wires in strand, 
diameter of wires in decimals of an inch, break- 
ing stress of steel of which wire is made in tons 
per sauare inch. estimated or actual breaking 
load of rope, length of rope; This certificate or 
a copy of this certificate, shall be kept on hand 
at the mine and shall be exhibited to the 
Inspector when required; (26) The factor of 
safety of all hoisting ropes when newly installed 
in shafts less than two thousand feet in depth 
shall in no case be less than six, and in shafts 
over two thousand feet in depth shall not be less 
than five. The factor of safety shall be calculated 
by dividing the breaking load of the rope as 
given in the manufacturer’s certificate by the 
sum of the maximum load to be hoisted plus the 
total weight of the rope in the shaft when fully 
let out: (a) No hoisting rope shall be used for 
the raising or lowering of men when its factor 
of safety based on its existing strength and dead 
load shall have fallen below 4.5; (b) No hoist- 
ing rope shall be used for the raising or lower- 
ing of men when the number of broken wires 
in one lay of the said rope exceeds six, or when 
marked corrosion appears; (27) Every hoisting 
rope shall be treated with a suitable rope com- 
pound as often as necessary and at least once a 
month; (28) In no case shall a rope which has 
been spliced be used for hoisting purposes; (29) 
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Upon the drum of the hoisting engine, there shall 
be not less than three rounds of rope when the 
bucket, cage or skip is at the lowest point in 
the shaft or winze from which hoisting is 
effected. The end of the rope shall be properly 
fastened to the shaft or the spider of the drum; 
(30) Whenever a counterweight is used in a 
vertical shaft, it shall operate in a separate and 
safety enclosed compartment. The cable from 
the counterweight shall be attached to the 
drum of the hoist and not to the cage or skip; 
(31) When hoisting has been suspended for 
repairs and when hoisting has been suspended 
for any other purpose for a period of more than 
two hours, no person shall be raised or lowered 
until the bucket, cage or skip has made one com- 
plete trip up and down the working portion of 
the shaft; (32) A notice showing clearly the 
number of persons allowed to ride on, and the 
weight of materials allowed to be loaded on the 
cage or skip shall be posted at the collar of the 


shaft. No person shall offer obstruction to the 
enforcement of such notice. 

Haulage—(83) No person shall ride upon or 
against any loaded ear in any underground work- 
ings. In mechanical haulage this shall not apply 
to train crews; (34) On every level driven after 
these regulations are in force, on which mechan- 
ical haulage is employed, a clearance of at least 
eighteen inches shall be maintained between 
the sides of the level and the cars, or there shall 
be a clearance of twenty-four inches on one side. 

Protection in Working Places—(35) The 
operator shall provide and maintain an adequate 
supply of properly dressed scaling bars and 
gads and other equipment necessary for scaling; 
(36) The operator shall when necessary provide 
life-lines for the workmen and it shall be the 
duty of the workmen to continually wear such 
life-lines when working in dangerous places; 
(37) The use of wire ropes for climbing pur- 
poses is prohibited. 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Bell Telephone Company’s Employees’ Stock Plan 


The report of the Employees’ Stock Plan 
of the Bell Telephone Company of Canada 
for 1931 shows that at the end of the year, 
of the 12,832 employees who were eligible to 
subscribe to shares of the company, 10,200 
were subscribing for a total of 43,878 shares. 
(Some account of this plan, as it affected 
employees of the Bell Telephone Company in 
the United States, was given in the Lasour 
Gazette, April, 1925, page 368). During the 
present depression, tthe price of the company’s 
shares has fallen below $115, which was the 
figure at which stock is offered to employees 
under the terms of the plan. In a recent 
statement dealing with the problem thus 
created for the subscribers, Mr. C. F. Sise, 
president of the company, said that the 
employees were free to decide for themselves 
either to continue or to discontinue the pur- 
chase of further instalments. “The Employees’ 
Stock Plan,” Mr. Sise stated, “is primarily a 
thrift plan by which employees are encouraged 
to save money by monthly deductions from 
pay, with the right to withdraw at any time 
with 6 per cent interest on the amount paid 
in. Should the employee allow these deposits 
to accumulate for the thirty-five month period 
necessary to purchase stock with the proceeds, 
interest at 7 per cent is credited if the deposits 
are not withdrawn and Bell Telephone Stock 
is delivered. 

“Every employee has the right to withdraw 
his deposits at any time, in the same manner 


as if they had been placed in a savings bank. 
It is to the advantage of the employee to 
continue to allow deductions from pay until 
the time arrives for the final deduction to 
complete purchase of the shares subscribed 
for. If in the final month of deduction the 
market quotation for Bell Telephone stock is 
below $113 a share, which is the difference 
between $115 and the loss of 1 per cent 
interest, for thirty-five months, plus broker’s 
commission, it is obviously to the employee’s 
advantage to cancel his subscription, receive a 
refund cheque from the company, and apply 
the porceeds to the purchase of shares through 
his bank or a stock broker who is a member 
of the Montreal or Toronto stock exchanges, 
on which the stock is listed. The dividends 
on stock purchased through a bank or a 
broker, cannot, of course be applied to the 
purchase of additional stock by assignment of 
dividends. 

“No employee is under any obligation to 
purchase stock either by deductions from 
wages or investment of dividends. The 
present standing and future prospects of any 
employee will not be affected in the least 
degree by his decision as to the purchase of 
stock. 

“Any employee withdrawing his accumulated 
savings under the plan at this or any time, 
may, under the conditions of the plan, apply 
forthwith for a new subscription for stock.” 


Montreal Tramways Mutual Benefit Association 


The annual report of the Montreal Tram- 
ways Mutual Benefit Association fund indi- 
cates that a total of $36,490 was paid out 
to employees of the Montreal Tramways 
Company who were disabled through sickness 


or injury during the year ending April 30, 
1932. This total represents an increase of 
approximately $1,000 as compared with 1931. 
The year closed with a membership of 4,521. 
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The gross revenue for the year amounted 
to $352,505, which was an increase of $12,333 
over the previous year. This total revenue 
was derived from the following sources: fees 
and dues from members, $151,028; allowances 
from the company, $166,195; interest on in- 
vestments, $32,330; interest on bank deposits, 
$993; premiums on United States funds, 
$1,247, and suspense credit, $710. During the 
same period expenditures totalled $254,378—an 
increase of $20,962—the main factors being: 
sickness and injury, $36,489; old age pensions, 
$86,508; total permanent disability pensions, 
$32,784; medical attendance, $14,400; medicine, 
$2,108; wtihdrawals, $173; premium group in- 
surance, $60,656, and management expenses, 
$21,258. The net revenue for the year was 
$98,126, as compared with $106,756 in 1981. 
Investments made by the association yielded 
an average interest of 5-60 per cent, while, in 
addition, $75,000 was placed on call loan at 
6 per cent. 


Membership in the association cost each 
employee on joining an entrance fee of: one 
dollar and thereafter a contribution of $3 per 
month. In return, each member is eligible for 
the following benefits: sickness and accident 
benefits at the rate of $10 per month for six 
months covering disability due to sickness and 
to injury received while off duty; a pension 
of $2 per day to members of 60 years of 
age and over, after 25 years of continuous 
service; a pension of $1.50 a day when totally 
and permanently disabled; a life insurance 
policy of $1,000; free medical attendance and 
free medicine. 

The number of members now receiving old 
age pensions Is 126, as compared with 108 in 
1931. The total amount paid out in these 
pensions for the year was $86,508, an increase 
of 25-3 per cent over 1931. The number of 
members receiving total permanent dis- 
ability pensions is 63, an increase ‘of 8-6 per 
cent. They received $32,784 during the period 
covered by the report. 


Unemployment Insurance for Electrical Industry in United States 


The National Electrical Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation (United States), at a recent meeting 
approved the establishment of an unemploy- 
ment benefit program based upon the Gerald 
Swope plan (reference to the Swope plan was 
made in the Lasour Gazerrr, May, 1932, page 
516, and October, 1931, page 1054). 

The scheme adopted by the association is 
applicable to 200,000 workers and is condi- 
tioned on the acceptance of it by a minimum 
of 60 per cent of these employees. It will 
include all employees who have served twelve 
consecutive months on either salary or wage 
basis, and whose full time compensation does 


not exceed $2,500 a year. Under normal con- 
ditions, and after an initial unemployment of 
two weeks, participating employees receive 50 
per cent of their normal average earnings, not 
exceeding $20 a week, for a period not ex- 
ceeding ten weeks in any twelve consecutive 
months. Provisions for part time are incor- 
porated in the scheme. Except when earn- 
ings are below 50 per cent of normal, par- 
ticipating employees contribute 1 per cent of 
actual wages over a five-year period, and the 
company makes equal contributions. Con- 
tributions must be made for six months 
before employees are entitled to benefits. 


Progress of Co-partnership in United ‘States 


The Industrial Relations Section of Prince- 
ton University recently published three 
pamphlets giving the results of special studies 
of company “plans” for the benefit of their 
workers, as follows:— 

(1) The Use of Credit Unions in Company 
Programs for Employee Savings and Invest- 
ment. Many progressive companies, it was 
found, have established emergency plans for 
loans to employees who have been laid off. 
“While such plans have aided greatly in carry- 
ing men through the depression thus far, there is 
much necessity for developing more permanent 
machinery to fill the continuing need both 
during depression and in more normal times.” 

(2) Statistical Analysis of Twenty Employee 
Stock-Purchase-Plans, 1925-1932. A report on 
this subject was published in 1926, the new 
report indicating the effects of the depression 


on the employee stock-ownership plans. Of 
twenty such plans in representative industries 
five are now definitely discontinued; in five 
others no recent offering of stock for employee 
purchase has been made. In the case of two 
companies, steps have been taken to distribute 
stock under altered arrangements. Two com- 
panies have not paid dividends for two or 
more years, one stopped paying in 1931, and 
four others have passed dividends in 1932. 
The net effect of changing market prices on 
the present gain or loss to the employee 
purchasing stock at various times is so much 
affected by bonuses, interest charges or credits, 
dividends, and stock rights that no summary 
is possible. 

(3) Company Plans for Employee Savings 
and Investment. This memorandum is con- 
cerned mainly with the organization of credit 
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unions among employees. “ The credit union,” 
it is stated, “serves a double purpose. It fur- 
nishes a means for savings at a good dividend 
rate and with a high degree of availability, 
and affords a source for borrowing at reason- 
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able charges. It is thus a means for the solu- 
tion of two important employee problems, 
those of thrift and of credit. The loan phase 
of credit union operation is quite as important, 
if not more important, than that of thrift.” 


New Features in Agreement in Textile Industry at Philadelphia 


An account of an agreement recently con- 
cluded in the textile trade, at Philadelphia, 
which contains some new features, is given in 
Facts for Workers, the monthly review pub- 
lished by the Labour Bureau, Incorporated 
(New York) in its issue for May. Following 
a dispute between the Upholstery Weavers’ 
and Workers’ Union and a group of employers 
who manufacture fabrics for the upholstery 
trade, both parties asked the Industrial 
Research Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania to make a survey of the indus- 
try, and to submit recommendations with a 
view to the reform of industrial relations. The 
University accepted the proposal, and after 
six months made a report which suggested a 
new form of contract; this was finally accepted 
by both parties. In order to secure quantity 
production a sliding scale of wages was 
adopted, whereby wages were increased 15 per 
cent above base rates wherever orders were 
for 80 yards or less; for orders of between 30 
and 100 yards tthe existing scale of wages was 
maintained; while for orders over 100 yards 
there was a reduction of 15 per cent in the 
wage rates. The sliding scale is explained by 
the fact that on short runs, where there is 
less competition, the manufacturers can afford 
to pay higher wages and charge higher prices 
and the weavers need higher pay because of 
the lack of full employment. On long runs, 
on the other hand, manufacturers must be in 
a position to produce more cheaply, while 
weavers can afford to work at lower rates 
because lower rates will be compensated for 
by steadier employment. “This system,” it is 
stated, “may fail, but at least it is an inter- 


esting experiment, and, we believe, one which 
has never before been attempted in any of 
the textile trades.” 

The practice regarding “one loom to a man” 
was also modified, the union agreeing to 
permit a weaver to operate two looms under 
certain conditions, no weaver, however, to be 
discharged because of the two-loom system. 
All must be retained on the payrolls with 
opportunities to share equally in all available 
work, in accordance with a sharing system that 
has been established. A wage scale has been 
set whereby a weaver should be able to earn 
about 10 per cent more on two looms than 
he could on one, so that the weavers will 
directly receive at least some of the benefits 
of the resulting economies. Incidentally the 
sliding scale system outlined above pertains 
only to single-loom operators. 

Another important feature of the new agree- 
ment is the establishment of collective bargain- 
ing machinery. For the first time in the 
history of this industry, there will be an 
impartial chairman who will render final deci- 
sion wherever a grievance cannot be settled 
by the shop committee and the immediate 
representative of management. The new 
agreements also provide for a contributory 
system of unemployment insurance, each 
employer contributing 2 per cent of his weekly 
payroll and each weaver 1 per cent of his 
wages. Hours of labour are reduced from 48 
to 44 per week during June, July and August, 
or to 40 hours where competitive conditions 
permit. Night work is also to be strictly 
limited, if not abolished. 


INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION 


The twenty-first convention of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union was 
held at Philadelphia during. the first two 
weeks in May. President Schlesinger, (since 
. deceased) in his opening address, reviewed 
the activities of the Union from 1902, making 
special reference to conditions prevailing in 
the industry during the last two years and a 
half. The president expressed the view that 
“the only rational measure against the critical 
economic situation and its terrible results is 


not wage cutting, but a drastic reduction of 
the hours of labour in every industry. The 
work-week and the daily hours of labour must 
be shortened to a point that would give a 
chance to every person, able to work, to have 
a job. And the work hours must be reduced 
with wages remaining the same, because in 
order to bring back prosperity, everybody 
must work and earn enough to buy back the 
things produced. Reducing wages because 
hours are reduced will not solve the problem, 
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and so long as the purchasing power of the 
workers is reduced, I am afraid we shall not 
emerge from the present crisis.” 

The report of the secretary-treasurer, cover- 
ing the period, November 1, 1929, to March 
31, 19382, showed total receipts, including 
balance brought forward, of $1,364,020.64, dis- 
bursements of $1,351,299.89, leaving a balance 
of $12,720.15. 

Resolutions were adopted as follows:— 

Instructing the general executive board to 
carry on organization campaigns in various 
parts of the jurisdiction; 

Abolishing referendum on election of gen- 
eral officers; 

Protesting against deportation and _ perse- 
cution of aliens; 

Calling for recognition of Soviet Russia; 

Favouring a 36-hour, 5-day week; 

Instructing the general executive board to 
include provisions for unemployment insur- 
ance in agreements with employers; 

Favouring old age pension legislation; 

Authorizing the continuance of the educa- 
tional department; 

Adopting a ten-dollar tax on the entire 
membership in order to meet, in part, pressing 
debts of the Internatonal; 

Requiring all members of the International 
Union to cantribute not less than five per 


cent of their earnings to the strike fund of the 
New York Cloakmakers from the first day 
of the strike to the day of its conclusion; 


Instructing the general executive board to 
uphold to the utmost of its power and re- 
sources the actions of the joint board of New 
York in supporting its cloakmakers; 

Favouring local funds for relief of unem- 
ployed members; 

Urging the adoption of State and Federal 
legislation for unemployment insurance, and 
instructing delegates to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor convention to introduce a 
resolution to that effect; 

Re-affirming a former decision in favour of 
a labour party and independent political 
action; - 

Recommending assistance to locals in work- 
ing out plans for group insurance. 

Notwithstanding the request of President 
Benjamin Schlesinger to be relieved of his 
duties, owing to ill-health, he was re-elected 
as president; the secretary-treasurer, David 
Dubinsky, was also re-elected. 

[Note—Mr. Schlesinger died on June 6, 1932, 
at Colorado Springs, Col., where he had gone 
shortly after the convention to regain his 
health. He is succeeded in office by Mr. 
Dubinsky.] 


Ontario and Quebec Conference of Typographical Unions 


The Ontario and Quebec Conference of 
Typographical Unions was held at London, 
Ontario, June 27-28, with delegates present 
from tthe larger centres of the jurisdiction. 
Mayor Hayman extended a welcome to the 
delegates on behalf of the city, and in his re- 
marks, he stressed the point that though many 
changes may have to be made in the economic 
system, they should be brought about in an 
orderly manner. President Apsey of the local 
typographical union also welcomed the dele- 
gates. 

Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, strongly ad- 
vocated contributory unemployment insur- 
ance as a help in stabilizing the workers in- 
come. He was in favour of a reduction of 
hours commensurate with the advance of 
machinery. 

During the meeting a declaration was made 
that not one union printer in Canada or the 
United States had yet applied for city relief. 
That was a record, delegates claimed, 
enjoyed by few other organizations of its 
kind. The typographical unions had taken 
steps to care for their unemployed. 


One of the interesting features of the con- 
vention was the awarding of prizes to the 
apprentices who had submitted the best 
specimens of their work during the past year. 
These competitions, it was pointed out, are 
designed to assist beginners and help in turn- 
ing out competent printers. 


Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following. (1) Endorsing the principle of con- 
tributory unemployment insurance: (2) Urging 
the placing of employees of the Government 
Printing Bureau under the Civil Service Act in 
respect to the right to a superannuation al- 
lowance; (3) Advocating the establishment 
of an organized local labour press under the 
authority of a competent body connected with 
the trade unions. 


Officers elected were: President, William 
Lodge, Ottawa; First vice-president, G. W. 
Schmitt, Kitchener; Second vice-president, 
Hugh S. Bentley, Hamilton; Secretary- 
treasurer, Ernest J. Teague, Montreal. 

Toronto was selected as the 1933 convention 
city. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Mr. H. B. Butler Appointed Director of 
International Labour Office 


At a meeting of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Organization on July 2, 
Mr. Harold Beresford Butler, C.B., was elected 
as Director of the International Labour office, 
in succession to the late Albert Thomas, 
whose death occurred at Paris in May 
(Lasour Gazettr, May, page 477). The votes 
cast in favour of Mr. Butler included that of 
the Government Representative from Canada, 
Dr. W. A. Riddell, and that of Mr. Tom 
Moore, President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, one of the members of 
the Labour Group on the Governing Body, 
who was represented at the meeting by Mr. 
James Simpson. . 


Mr. Butler had occupied the position of 
Deputy Director since the inception’ of the 
work and brings to his new position the 
advantage of thirteen years’ close connection 
with the Organization, and an intimate 
acquaintance with labour legislation in all 
parts of the world and with the leading 
figures in the field of labour and industry 
and of social affairs in all the principal 
countries, including Canada. 


During his term of office as Deputy Director, 
Mr. Butler visited Canada and the United 
States on three occasions for the purpose of 
studying labour questions on this continent. 
The impressions he received during these visits 
were noted in the Lasour Gazertz, November, 
1930, page 1300; September, 1927, page 985. 

The new Director was born in England in 
1883. He had a distinguished academic career, 
and was a Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
Entering the British Civil Service in 1907, he 
served successively in the Local Government 
Board and the Home Office, and in 1910 acted 
as secretary to the British delegation at the 
International Conference on Aerial Navigation. 
He became secretary to the Foreign Trade 
Department of the Foreign Office in 1916, and 
in the following year was Assistant Secretary of 
the Ministry of Labour, becoming Principal 
Assistant Secretary in 1919. He served as As- 
sistant General Secretary of the Labour Com- 
mission at the Peace Conference in 1919, and as 
Secretary General of the First International 
Labour Conference at Washington in 1919. 


“1.L.0.” Exhibit at Toronto Exhibition 


The International Labour Organization has 
arranged with the Department of Labour of 
Ontario for the placing of a special exhibit at 
the Canadian National Exhibition to be held 


at Toronto towards the end of the present 
summer. The exhibit will include panels 
illustrating. the scope of the work of the 
Organization and of its legislative and scien- 
tific undertakings, with an electrical display 
showing the progress of ratifications of Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations concerned 
with children’s work, etc. The publications 
of the Office will also be on exhibition. Sim- 
ilar displays have been made at European 
expositions, and have served to diffuse knowl- 
edge of the systematic study that has been 
given by the Organization to the problems of 
the day, and of the measures already taken, 
with the co-operation of the member States, 
towards establishing standards for labour con- 
ditions throughout the world. 


The I.L.O. Year Book, 1931 


The International Labour Office has pub- 
lished an international survey of social policy 
and progress for 1931. This publication, which 
appeared for the first time last year under the 
title of the Annual Review, is an off-shoot of 
the Report presented annually to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference by the Director 
of the Office. In 1931 the report itself was 
lightened of documentary detail, in order the 
better to focus attention on the broad aspects 
of a few paramount problems and serve as a 
pivot for discussion in the Conference. The 
detailed material which had previously formed 
the background of the Report was published 
separately, in a form more convenient for 
rapid reference. For its second year of issue, 
this work appears under a new and more dis- 
tinctive title—the J. L. O. Year-Book. It is 
designed to provide for Governments, em- 
ployers, workers, educationalists, and all others 
interested in industrial and labour questions, 
a compendium of the principal events and 
developments during 1931 in the realm of 
economic and social affairs. It presents, in a 
condensed and orderly fashion, all the main 
facts relating to the activity of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization and to the wide 
range of problems with which the Organiza- 
tion is concerned, summarizing the national 
and international legislation of the year and 
bringing out the trend of social policy, prob- 
lem by problem and country by country. 
There has been no change in the general 
scheme of the work. Certain chapters have 
been somewhat compressed, in order to keep 
the volume within the limits of handiness. On 
the other hand, it has been found necessary 
to devote more space to the economic situa- 
tion and its social repercussions—the chief 
theme, in present circumstances, of any such 
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work—and the volume is consequently a little 
larger this year than last. The International 
Labour Office in its weekly publication, deal- 
ing with the issue of this volume, expressed 
the hope that it “will prove of real utility to 
those who wish to know how the various 
countries of the world are dealing with their 
common and their special economic and 
labour problems, and to what extent social 
progress persists in the face of financial diffi- 
culties and trade depression.” 


Part I of the volume deals with the general 
activities of the International Labour Organ- 
ization, its Member States, the Organization 
at work, the International Labour Conference, 
the Governing Body, the International 
Labour Office and relations with the League 
of Nations and with employers’ and workers’ 
organizations; also with international inform- 
ation and with labour legislation adopted to 
meet the requirements of various Conventions 
and Recommendations of the International 
_ Labour Conference. 

Part II, entitled “The Social Movement”, 
deals with the economic situation, conditions 
of work in the various branches of industry, 
social insurance, wages, unemployment, mi- 
eration, workers’ living conditions and work- 
ers’ general rights. Reference is made in this 
part to the change of policy in Canada under 
which the Dominion Government has assumed 
seventy-five per cent of the cost of old age 


pensions, also to the introduction of the new 
Workmen’s Compensation law of the Province 
of Quebec. 

The chapter on Wages includes index num- 
bers of money wages for Canada in agricul- 
ture, mining and other industries; also index 
numbers of the cost of living in Canada; 
Chapter 5 includes statistics in relation to un- 
employment in Canada as well as to other 
countries; also statistics of overseas migration 
In later chapters reference is made to the 
granting of a Federal subsidy towards voca- 
tional education in Canada and to legislation 
in the Province of Quebec increasing the 
powers of trade unions. 


Convention Concerning Employment of 
Women During the Night 


The Council of the League of Nations, in 
conformity with a request received from the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, decided on May 9th to request the 
Permanent Court of International Justice to 
give an advisory opinion upon the following 
question: “Does the Convention concerning 
the employment of women during the night, 
adopted in 1919 by the International Labour 
Conference, apply in the industrial under- 
takings covered by the said Convention to 
women who hold positions of supervision or 
management and are not ordinarily engaged 
in manual work?” 





Annual Statistics of Fruit Production in Canada, 1931 


The Dommion Bureau of Statistics has pub- 
lished in summary form a final report of the 
estimated production and value of commercial 
fruits in 1931, as compared with the finally 
revised estimate for 1930. Valuations have 
been based on the prices reported to have 
been received by growers at shipping points. 

The total production of commercial apples 
in Canada for the year 1931 is estimated 
finally at 3,731,950 barrels of the value of 
$8,863,797, as compared with 3,419,327 barrels, 
value, $11,082,796, the finally revised estimate 
for 1930. The average value per barrel in 
1931 is $2.38 as compared with $3.24 for 1930. 
Of the other fruits, the estimated commercial 
production and value for 1931 are as follows: 

Pears, 396,150 bushels; $447,782; $1.13 per 
bushel. Plums and prumes, 253,784 bushels, 
$316,428; $1.24 per bushel. Peaches, 866,233 
bushels, $1,173,654; $1.32 per bushel. Apri- 
cots, 49,900 bushels, $82,335; $1.65 per bushel. 
Cherries, 230,607 bushels, $546,527; $2.37 per 
bushel. Strawberries, 17,027,363 quarts; $1,- 
691,471; 9% cents per quart. Raspberries, 
5,573,362 quarts; $822,362; 15 cents per quart. 
Grapes 50,830,000 pounds; $813,280; 12 cents 
per pound. 


The total value of the commercial fruit 
production of Canada in 1931, according to 
the estimate is therefore $14,756,636, as com- 
pared with $18,165,276 in 1930. The total 
values by provinces are as follows: Nova 
Scotia $2,851,881 ($2,898,394) ; New Brunswick 
$206,050 ($175,250); Quebec $911,545 ($1,001,- 
265); Ontario $5,894,817 ($6,493,173); British 
Columbia $4,894,143 ($7,589,668) . 





The Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions of Ontario, in a recent bulletin, reminds 
employers “that the regulations of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board call for the pro- 
vision of first aid equipment in all cases by 
the employer under compensation. The em- 
ployer is supposed to provide First Aid treat- 
ment and is to supply medical aid treatment 
where necessary. Employers generally are now 
reminded of the necessity for careful attention 
to medical aid costs. In too many instances it 
has been found that what is properly First Aid 
work has been done outside the plant at an 
expense to the Accident Fund. Employers 
must find the money to pay for compensation 
and medical aid, and the question of control 
is largely within their own hands.” 
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CENSUS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, 1931 


Number of Wage-earners Not Working on June 1, 1931 


HE 1931 Census taken as of date June 1, 
included a series of questions in the 
population schedule with the purpose of 
throwing light on the unemployment situa- 
tion (Lasour Gazette, May, 1931, page 545). 
These questions were grouped under two main 
categories for each person designated as a 
“wage-earner”’: (1) whether at work on June 
1, 1931, and if not, the cause of unemploy- 
ment; (2) the total number of weeks unem- 
ployed, and tle allotment of these weeks ‘to 
specific causes for the twelve months ended 
June 1, 1931. The final compilation of the 
data obtained in this way will present a 
complete analysis of the situation from a 
number of points of view, in addition to 
the primary facts as to the amount and 
cause of unemployment by occupations 
affected, racial origins, nationalities, educa- 
tional status, and the various other facts ob- 
tained on the Census schedule. In view of 
the current importance of the question, Liow- 
ever, a compilation of certain of these data 
has been made in advance of the final 
analysis just mentioned, and the results have 
been published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The nature of this preliminary com- 
pilation is as follows:— 

The compilation was extended only to cities 
and towns of over 5,000 population, number- 
ing 187 in all. For each of these a summa- 
tion was made, first of the number of per- 
sons, twenty years of age and over, designating 
themselves as “ workers,” and secondly, the 
number of these not at work on June 1. A 
one-in-ten sample of the workers 19 years 
and under in thirty of these major cities was 
taken in order to estimate the number of 
workers in this age group. 

In the tables, “ wage-earners” are treated 
under two main divisions, viz., male and 
female, and each of these divisions is pre- 
sented under two age classifications, viz., 20 
years of age and over, and under 20 years. 
The group of major importance from an em- 
ployment standpoint are males 20 years of 
age and over, as these constitute more than 
two-thirds of all wage-earners and support 
the largest number of dependents. 

Tlie wage-earners of both sexes under 20 
constitute a serious economic problem, but 
the data for this group are somewhat inde- 
terminate, because they do not include a 


large number who would in normal times be 
of working age, but who had not. yet been 
employed, hence could not be “unemployed.” 
In view of this it is probable that data on 
adult workers alone are more reliable as a 
guide to the unemployment situation than 
are data for all ages. 

In considering the data shown in the follow- 
ing tables, the question arises as to whether 
unemployment as on June 1, or any other 
fixed date, is or is not representative of the 
unemployment of the year. It is regarded as 
fairly representative of the year in the cases 
of (1) large aggregates, such as the totals for 
all cities; (2) large cities where the industries 
are so diversified that unemployment due to 
any one industry is not a large fraction of 
the total unemployment; and (3) smaller 
cities or towns with stable and diversified in- 
dustries. On the other hand, June 1 is not 
representative in cities, especially small cities, 
the majority of whose workers are engaged in 
one type of industry, particularly if the in- 
dustry has a seasonal tendency. In general, 
for cases of unemployment due to such causes 
as “temporary lay-off,’ strike, etc., June 1 
or any other fixed date is not representative. 

The scope of this bulletin, as above stated, 
is confined to towns of 5,000 population and 
over, of which the total population is 4,290,463, 
comprising 2,124,221 males and 2,166,242 
females. The wage-earners, twenty years of 
age and over in these localities numbered 
1,053,409 males and 291,293 females. Of the 
male wage-earners 229,792 or 21-8 per cent 
were “not working” on June 1, 1931, and of 
the female wage-earners 24,995 or 8-5 per cent 
were similarly affected. A summary by proy- 
inces of the situation as of June 1 is given 
in Table I. 

In addition to the adult workers it was 
estimated by sample (Table II) that there 
are 192,144 wage-earners under 20 years of 
age in, Canadian towns and cities of over 
5,000, of whom 101,897 are male and 90,247 
female. Of these, 20,984 males and 11,103 
females were “not working” on June 1, 1931. 

The Canadian total of wage-earners both 
sexes and all ages in towns over 5,000 popula- 
tion (Table III) reached 1,537,474, of whom 
1,155,304 are male and 382,170 female. The 
aggregate of wage-earners not working on 
June 1, 1931, is 286,874; 250,776 of these are 
male and 36,098 female. 
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TABLE I.—WAGE-EARNERS, 20 YEARS AND OVER, NOT WORKING JUNE 1, 1931 
All Cities and Towns over 5,000 Population; Summary by Provinces 
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Population Not Working, 
Wage-Earners June 1, 1931 
Province (Cities and Towns 
over 5,000) 
—| Total Male Female | Total Male Female 
Total Male Female 
No No No No No. No No No No 
CANADA ads eee 4,290,463) 2,124,221] 2,166,242] 1,345,330] 1,053,407 291,923} 254,787) 229,792 24,995 
NOVA SCGhiAy...siceee ke 174,297 86,410 87,887 48 , 253 38, 925 9,328 9,455 8,927 528 
New Brunswick............ 87,860 41,934 45, 926 25, 297 19,190 6,107 3,547 3, 184 363 
Prince Edward Island...... 12,542 5,913 6,629 2,980 2,168 812 410 354 56 
ATE SOU 4 Sp a a 1,379,184) 675,699} 703,485] 405,458] 315,344 90,114 67,990 60,357 7,633 
Ontariovacic Moc oe 1,699,776 832, 942 866, 834 55a), 151 428,781 124,370 94,315 84,526 9,789 
Manitobay tas sees one ae 263 , 237 131,916 131,321 88, 940 68,531 20,409 20, 667 18,361 2,306 
Saskatchewan.............. 148, 504 76, 878 72, 626 46,502 37, 126 9,376 11,058 10a 917 
EMD ORCA Westin oc demi. hike 185,395 94,843 90,552 60,058 48,705 TL Sa 14, 952 13, 693 1, 259 
British Columbia.......... 339,668} 178,686] 160,982} 114,691 94,637 20,054 32,393 30, 249 2,144 


TABLE II.—WAGE-EARNERS, 19 YEARS AND UNDER, NOT WORKING JUNE 1, 1931 
CITIES AND TOWNS* 
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Population Wage-Harners Not Working J une 1, 1931 
aie Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female 
MaLower's 000. 3. v9.0... 12 4,290,463] 2,124,221) 2,166,242] 192,144] 101,897 90, 247 32,087 20, 984 11,103 
80 cities (sample).......4... 3, 220, 688 1,587,069 1,633,519] 121,753 64, 256 57,497 20,307 13, 233 7,074 


SiR ins Ja VERA PRAISES | | EE eee A ee MAR RT ne ara | le ag 
Estimated for remaining 

cities and towns over 5,000 

population. Pe. :hai a. tk 1,069,775] 587,152) 532,623 70,391 37,641 32,750 11,780 7, (O41 4,029 


Sa |) be a 


*For 30 cities the information was obtained by a one-in-ten sample; for the remaining 107 cities and towns an estimate was 
based on the results of this sampling. 


TABLE III.—-WAGE-EARNERS, ALL AGES, NOT WORKING JUNE 1, 1931-CANADIAN CITIES AND TOWNS 
OVER 5,000 POPULATION 
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Wage-Harners Not Working June 1, 1931 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 
UL Ages Meher 4 cee UP 1,537,474 1,155,304 382,170 286, 874 250,776 36,098 
DOOR Wdek ly. Wee. nc octet sce dimers. blk 192,144 101,897 | 90, 247 32,087 20,984 11,103 
0 BR OMOE Mee Mela «cs he dies oc kn. 1,345,330 1,053 , 407 291, 923 254,787 229,792 24,995 


ee be bg 
Tables IV and V—The details included in earners 20 years and over by cities, and Table 

summary tables I-II are presented in Tables V wage-earners 19 years and under. 

IV and V. Table IV reviews adult wage-~ 


TABLE IV.—CANADIAN CITIES AND TOWNS OVER 5,000 POPULATION; WAGE-EARNERS, 20 YEARS AND 
OVER; NOT WORKING JUNE 1, 1931 
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Population Wage-Earners Not Working June 1, 1931 











City or Town Ses 2 Ee | NE SOO NEE ote 
Total | Male | Female] Total | Male | Female! Total | Male | Female 
Nova Scotia— 

PATON CISt.s oie ee Mae Ome. oh sk leu 7,450} 3,605} 3,845] 1,874] 1,456 418 274 247 27 
Dartmouth: teen. nae kepe 6... be), 9,100 4,465 4,635 2,417 1,932 485 284 262 22 
lbcerBay een nee 6 me la 20,706) 10,821] 9,885) 5,445] 4,982 463 725 713 12 
Bax: 25. tt RR ee. Ct in: 59,275) 28,606] 30,669] 17,780] 13,435] 4,345 2,902] 2,632 270 
Ne waGlascow tre aene ek. boos Soc chee 8,858) 4,332) 4,5 2,400} 1,885 515 348 2 27 
Nowe ¥aterlons 00.9902... <se5iec8-..s0) 7,745| 4,192) 3,553] 2,240] 2,044 196] 1,406} 1,397 9 
North y dneyaie sate. sc) both: ok okt: 6,139} 3,014) 3,125 1, 288 1, 069 219 316 309 7 
Spring hills ste sone . eEBS cheeckhk 6,355} 3,318) 3,037) 1,717| 1,569 148 173 167 6 
Stellartone:: see ie. eee es. ae 5, 002 2,511 2,491 1,308 1,167 141 80 75 5 
VONOY<.9t cae eee ee eka 23,089) 11,670) 11,419 5,950 4,919 1,031 alae Eat 1,358 73 
Sydney: Minésts oi rgehe.. ..4l.c8 es sok 7,769 4,007 3,762 1,833 1,659 174 1,179 5 Was 7 (a! 8 
TUTORS 2 cs RRS AIAG occ S TBRI ob bc obs 7,901 3,587 4,314 2,219 1,541 678 261 207 54 
Yarmouth specter hen, ao. eee cee 7,055 3,293 3,762 1,782 1,267 515 76 68 8 

New Brunswick— 
Carmpbelltonpes Sst tere. acces Es kets 6,505) © 3,170) | 3,835] © 1,547| 1,257 290 265 252 13 
HaMINdstOnwee oo ways oo ek ok. 6,430) 3,167} 3,263] 1,563 1, 285 278 186 172 14 
Wr6deri Chon daeeee teres ec se ek ohh 8, 830 4,116 4,714 2,346 1,714 632 247 201 46 
NVONGLON Ga VaR Se SCOR Tics ORs os os oe 20,689 9,800} 10,889 6,019 4,438 1,581 279 235 44 
Saint von ee earn ee 47,514| 22,6741 24,840] 13,822] 10,4961 3,326}; 2,570| 2,324 246 
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TABLE IV.—CANADIAN CITIES AND TOWNS OVER 5,000 POPULATION; WAGE-EARNERS, 20 YEARS AND 
VER; NOT WORKING JUNE 1, 1931—Con. 














Population Wage-Harners 
City or Town 
Male Male 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetowiestaccks cons ace teltee see 5,815 2,168 
Quebec— 
Cap de la Madeleine..............-+.++0-- 4,317 1,603 
OH COUtIMTS Teo de ee Pele aie Meee eter 6, 013 2,113 
Drunimondwville wae 2h tei cee aes o,at 1,565 
Granby eee ee Re een Nemesia 5,309 2,340 
Grandi Mere? 32... Gxt. ee ee eee Le bec 3, 206 1,149 
Ne hil ee Saee Meme Weg OS Rima Ok GaGa oc ckras 14, 734 6, 262 
TOliette se Ge eco ualete en ot sone ene sre ees esas Daas 1,816 
TJOWOQUWICRS bcs ccciarc: sae coe at ees 4,835 1,646 
UAC DING cent alo ce atee Sepa oie aon Aerie ale tt 9,261 4,560 
Tia Duque! seuss eaeretit ao teneneret ae ese 4,071 1,641 
TSAUZO eee ole TORE A ieee ray ain este = lke 3,497 1, 288 
TS VAS ee ea. Aer en AE. ashore eGo: 5,772 2,091 
ONG USUT. hi oo eee eee ere et biel. 2,650 1,100 
Magog eles acne een eae Ie eas susie ale 3,090 1,228 
Montreal recreate scx 405, 892 197, 255 
Qutremont: 254. eae erecta css et 12,557 4,900 
Quebec. 5s hee ties Be ais © 61,339 26, 056 
RimOus kis eee er ecieesiaidacs 2,592 844 
Riviere: uvleotp meaner ete ones 4,000 1,387 
Shawiniganobial sarees ses. c/o sn yeas 7,679 3,164 
Sherbrookes werent en veel. occ oie. 13, 739 5,981 
Sorelie cite een haa. ces 5,301 2,373 
St we yacinthew wee es Files eerste 6, 090 2,248 
Staléronie ere rerene ce ccs sats a ea 4,267 1,649 
St. Johnsen) a meee east ciclets «ce clers 5,799 2,609 
Stam Derte ee eee eee ee wees eat 2,905 1,444 
St. Laurent 2,461 900 
Mhetiord=Minesmemmes mies sets oe a8 ova 1,983 
EE HTSGIRAVELS te io sis od aalpaee 17,353 7,597 
Malleytield sonye sep eee ne sin,0606 + «cre behexs 5,678 2,562 
IST AE sy eae IRS nce o susretpnelt 30,114 16,420 
Victoriavaillet parte ices. ak as 2,996 1,127 
WIOStOUNE. | «here eeiiiers so ae sdote es. 10, 009 4,448 
Ontario— 
BAIT Occhi eee caioes o4 Dede nae 3,710 1,406 
Belleville: 201 MRR ais <. eee tees 6, 666 32123 
IBTATM PLONE ett oe iets ives Seaere SH- 24708 Lolz 
IS TANELOT Gees ou cee tne ea che o's 61s abs akarcie's 14, 606 7,494 
TEE datel cial Vevautne cpeeerte ks | 5 2 <b Ui ean pees ¢ 4,576 2,166 
CO) aR TEES Tay eR 8 TE A , 7,081 3, 234 
SOD OUTEs meets SEINE, «6s cis aes ola ste ; 2,589 1,044 
Wolling woods nts GEE Ieee cis cileene mine - 2,954 1,074 
“Cove tny Aa ee ene RR On Oe ee ee 5,573 2,404 
MOVIL EEN Cy ee Rees fiat ath sides, Sieve a sua doe 2,386 1,099 
ASA Ty PTE UE aie Scdis cs dulelle late s 3,386 1,334 
USSE Avy MACSOT Are a nih ele elaeiia a+ aia (ee le ould 7,580 3,680 
1 Blaserersee\G elo Wa Ak a 2,244 890 
OT HMEALCIS Hes his AER tae wisteis 4.6 bis oat 2,887 1,327 
BOG VALE ee. RNs tales 3.0. bsi0iG: 5, ie = ; 13, 909 7,145 
CER i ee ar 6,707 3,588 
Griel phe serene wrt eterna? Sas ss 10, 083 4,939 
TB ley ant Uistosbon mole ot 4G em eRe Re eee 77,352 40,952 
EL SW KES DUES PARTE eA ie cutee oes. 2,614 1,047 
Ingersoll pee Pits ON Gh sites ce fe 5 2,021 1,052 
Kenora See ee reece eee 3,00 1,662 
Kingstone ae er aes SiGe tetes!s 1. ss 11, 158 5,027 
Kite henner -eeeeeeee ere cet eee as «2 15, 212 7,524 
Lindsay <4. Soeo ree eee tae tee es 3,523 1,533 
Londons 3 ee i ee eee 33, 830 16,593 
Midland Saher ar ame ters: «-. 3,427 1,567 
Mimico.: -. ere eer eens. > =, 3,336 1,579 
New! Toronto seek cei eta ene es 3, 759 1,854 
Niagara Falls territories ( 9,590 4,907 
North Bay » eee ee ree hie! 8, 089 3, 858 
Orillia hore ee REE se ° 3, 936 1712 
Osh awe iii Cee ob eee olor envi: 11,893 6,278 
Ottawa. osc DER Adel Ime Sco armmmentrabieay asters, 59, 183 27,899 
Owen' Sound (fi eo yc alee Urea ee ciel f, 232 2,721 
em broke. sg ted cae hes reidis abet aers easels 4,510 1,987 
eterboro. ... Sees see ee eee tet sist 10,722 BZ 
Port ‘Arthur jo pee ee + ence se 10,560 §, 527 
Port Colborne tase sobs: cere oe oe 3,582 2.025 
TOStON, o/s, Meetincis rene ote erent ace bist 8,146 1,659 
Renfrew 5.5) yee eile oe Se net ats. 2,592 1,047 
St. Catharinest....- eee eee 12,102 6, 060 
St.. Phomas aire. dea tte cree. ater 7,403 3,599 
Sandwich . (4AeGek sc telan teens einer 5,485 2,568 
Sarniar: oo ete > accalinee tee aetena ss sakes 9, 224 4,389 
SaultSte Marien. ccna eeeion sets 11,906 5,900 
SimMCO GN aegis 4 Make ebay et Maerae cathe: 2,506 1, 048 
Smiths: Mallgiee eo): 7; Were cee tosh 3,456 1,618 
Stratiord ave feo. cts coe ehene te erect F 8, 682 4,192 
Sud bury.ch cheeks oes aarats Gee rae oe see 10,300 5,292 
THOLGlG Hqeee os <a dee a on. 2,650 1,270 
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TABLE IV.—CANADIAN CITIES AND TOWNS OVER 5,000 POPULATION; WAGE-EARNERS, 20 YEARS AND 
OVER; NOT WORKING JUNE 1, 1931—Conc. 











Population Wage-Earners Not Working June 1, 1931 
City or Town : ——— 
Total | Male | Female| Total | Male | Female] Total | Male | Female 
Ontario—Con. 
PUTIN, ep era toa eae ele tell ds 14, 200 7,857| 6,343 4,381 4,069 312 §23 516 i 
ED OGON Ona aire ene hee cline tekiaia g 631,207) 305,427] 325,780] 219,881) 161,441) 58,440) 36,734] 31,374 5,360 
Trenton Sorssatapetehatorelie:« evereee reve satitelY selttors's se pets 6,276 3, 082 3,194 1,525 1 oie 214 286 269 17 
Walkervillome tee ies Meme 5 10,105 5, 064 5,041 3,342 2,737 605 459 427 32 
WAterlOOne en ae eer hin. oct ae 8,095 3,972 4,123 2,403 1,883 520 314 293 21 
Welland Ne site rete este atta ice eee cee ee 10,709 5,471 5,238 3,356 TO 583 682 644 38 
Whitby BVA Metab ictal a atetayshe, crocthoseltisseiniors > « Bene sate 5,046 2,435 2,611 1,034 744 290 135 127 8 
WinUsOremrenr ee cartes mer ek te, 63,108] 32,285) 380,823] 20,147] 16,761 3,386 4,977 4,638 339 
Woodstock #ehteite marian. fea elon, TSS 95055044)" 2 OS Sol|)” 3.572)" 2, fo0 822 402 341 61 
Manitoba— 
ESTED GET Ieee ty oe ERE to) ee teen 17,082} 8,493} 8,589} 4,544) 3,571 973 940 869 71 
Portacre aeerainion-s 45 Wombats). <a. 6,597 BOLL 3,246 1,534 239 295 481 458 23 
Sty DOUMACC. re eee en ee 16,305 8,058 8,247 4,662 8,707 955 7€1 676 85 
FD PARSCONAN Wie ee nts Siar, Heeciuntls. onesie) 5, 747 3, 044 22708 1,648 THOol 117 154 141 13 
Winnipeg ee Ayal SENS We, eee an 218,785) 109,742} 109,043) 76,552) 58,483) 18,069} 18,331] 16,217; 2,114 
Saskatchewan— 
INIGOS GL a Write tee arr Taal na cis whee ave 6 21,299} 10,965} 10,334 7,241 6, 052 1,189 1,766 1,612 154 
North battletord saree eens. de, cee ee 5,986 3) alo 74. 40a 1,492 2p 241 352 338 14 
ierINCORAl DOnbery i eae BAee NSB cca. 9,905 5,234 4,671 2,867 2,396 47] 739 696 43 
HRCPINA Me eee a Lee en et wen eee os 53,209} 26,682) 26,527] 16,857) 12,964 8,893 3,872 3,544 328 
Saskatooneee waienes Sa eine oa bls ens 43,291) 21,975| 21,316] 138,860] 10,997 2,862 3,319 3011 308 
SS vwahta @Urren Gey paed a Mes cisiid + < Siesece oc 5, 296 2,840 2,456 1.575 1,363 PAW) 330 ols 17 
Wexner ir eee mtn Cr ns ee 5, 002 2,701 2,301 1,174 921 253 196 175 21 
BY. OF Con rs eile eR Ai BAI ol 5,027 2,603 2,424 1,436 1, 182 254 484 452 32 
Alberta— 
Calcarvaere hii. eu meer, me. ein, Tih, 83,761) 43,345) 40,416] 28,696] 23,237) 5,459 7,428 6, 735 693 
Hadimontone \7s.3.c ees ene Fates Rabo) Lita 79,197; 39,930] 39,267} 24,528] 19,695 4,833 5,793 5,342 451 
Whe tir ey waren) fete a fans Laie 13, 489 7,058 6,431 4,161 3,513 648 1,099 1,039 60 
Medicine tila tie 7 see atin cet ii) co ilu vole 10,300} 5,207) 5,093) 2,673 2,260 413 632 577 55 
British Columbia— 
ea nrall OOS eer ere hepa GIT « iciaraintcciois oe 6,167 3,593 2,574 2,204 1,911 293 822 799 23 
INA AIINO see et Gre cin enion 6, 745 3,599 38, 146 2,079 1,802 277 554 540 14 
UINCISOM Maa Hepes pitta BERS ibaa. 5,992 OyeUe 2,670 2,081 1,783 298 495 473 22 
New WeStniinsteniernsr siti siss.sa cle sated 17,524 9, 209 8,315 5,208 4,321 887 1,106 1, 032 74 
INonuh Vancouver, ces accrss coe ck ee 8,510 4,268 4,242 De PAT) 1,810 317 €81 656 25 
Princes peri eee ee sie eee 6,350 3,760 2,590 2,203 1,972 231 608 591 iY 
ARENT S SES Rehan ee ect ee RE Oe ee BTS 4,506 3, 06 3,181 2,972 209 217 207 10 
WANCOUVEr Ser re ee ere ee ee 246,593] 131,473) 115,120} 83,067) 68,012] 15,055) 25,042) 23,324 1,718 
NS CCOTIA ERE he Rr ea ts Boe bs ee 39,082] 20,144] 18,938} 12,541] 10,054 2,487 2,868 2,627 241 





TABLE V.—WAGE-EARNERS; 19 AND UNDER; NOT WORKING, JUNE 1, 1931-80 CANADIAN CITIES 














(ESTIMATED) 
Population Wage-Earners Not Working June 1, 1931 
City or Town zit ae ea ee 
: Total | Male |Female} Total | Male | Female] Total | Male | Female 
Bran tloraleper coer eee ean tare foes ise FS odes 30,107} 14,606} 15,501 1, 405 718 687 152 91 61 
Cal oary Vite Cee tee) OT races tes Ses, 83,761] 438,345] 40,416 2,946 1,508 1,438 585 359 226 
Charlotvetowme rena tm cos cd Pals 12°36 5, 815 6,546 649 240 409 30 20 10 
EIGImONLON Sess Meee ec Ce olen 79,197} 39,9380} 39,267) 2,259 941 1,318 456 307 149 
Hortiwalliain sae os ery eaten i) 26,277} 13,909] 12,368 771 415 356 217 148 69 
Gieloh 2 a pte OM 21,075} 10,083} 10,992 879 459 420 136 117 19 
EL ALIEa x ye teres mete eer meme Nae TN Bie 59,275} 28,606} 30,669) 2,103 1,171 932 300 190 110 
Hamilton yes satip pre de ees haek bike oghe 155,547} 77,352] 78,195} 5,565 2,933 2,632 1,022 714 308 
TD Ce EO te 1k eke 29,433] 14,734] 14,699 1,183 742 44] 361 311 50 
FAM PStON era eer ee ae ee PR, Noe akon. 5 23,439) 11,158) 12,281 846 547 299 77 48 29 
SAECO INah yt mock ers eae AOS Releeiie ores 30,793] 15,212} 15,581 1,294 622 672 108 49 59 
ADONAYG Keates SOREEH: His MAE TON, bane Seo ae 71,148} 33,830] 37,318 2,053 956 1,097 291 221 70 
NEONCLONG eat epee o ome MEM. cos bene Waele 20, 689 9,800} 10,889 646 357 289 3 19 19 
IMG Grea 5 parties ye hore eh REI LER, i> weer 818,577} 405,892] 412,685] 36,766] 20,969] 15,797} 5,832) 3,917 1,915 
MOOSEIIAWin cok cece noe EO RM. odicckerewd 21,299) 10,965) 10,334 545 367 178 179 129 50 
OUR Wane hc ate eR itd abiahir. 126,872) 59,183] 67,689] 3,857 1,968 1,889 497 328 169 
Ouenemont . fics cote ee tie ee Scie 28,641] 12,557) 16,084 850 324 526 40 10 30 
[ OWYS (os Oekee eal vee asin Feniates secs kev ce ape aa 130,594] 61,339] 69,255 5, 294 2,851 2,443 718 518 200 
FRG SINGLE EAN oie. cay ieee a OM LOTT, coc 53,209] 26,682] 26,527; 2,108 1,019 1, 089 360 240 120 
DEy@apnariness: ie Gen See Rr ee fo, 24-735 1202 ee Gol QA7 334 383 127 98 29 
SANCW OND hho Me te eee 47,514] 22,674] 24,840 1,447 868 579 190 150 40 
DASKALOON Tei. cola he s Mee See Se hs hue a 43,291] 21,975) 21,316 1,589 821 768 384 224 160 
days] oh Covel eo PeN Rn ee eh nies Se ee ee 28,933} 13,739] 15,194 1, 293 505 788 192 111 81 
ROTONCONG vtec Mok ce eee oe elite bite Sane ae 631,207) 305,427} 325,780} 22,282} 11,081) 11,201 3,680} 2,091 1,589 
WMancotivior 102,, 28 yj mmen ene nick Boge. «bxnes 246,593) 131,473} 115,120} 8,242 4,678} 3,564 1,666 1,184 482 
Vera une spree c,h eee MECC Tint ok coer e 60,745} 30,114) 30,631 2,708 1,479 1,229 400 320 80 
SVACTOT IE Plas Shas aE ois ne EL. 39,082} 20,144) 18,938 16523 955 568 255 181 74 
WSS tI OUT Gas) Bre cP ON TSE Es «Sasso athratass 24,235} 10,009) 14,226 678 259 419 30 SO| raatas ore 
WIRGSOF aoa ea ee tO eee. 63,108} 32,285} 30,823 1,764 932 832 381 271 110 
pees RL IG Oe heel koe eal 218,785) 109,742) 109,043 7,691 3,437) 4,254 1, 603 837 766 

stimated unemployment for other urban 

centres 5,000 BOHulAtiOn Jape woven) eae eatin Dh 1,069,775] 537,152] 532,623] 70,391 37,641] 32,750} 11,780 Ty 4ol 4,029 
Canadian cities, towns over 5,000 population. . |4,290,463/ 2,124,221/2,166,242| 192,144] 101,897| 90,247| 32 ,087| 20,9841 11,103 
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PRELIMINARY REPORTS ON CENSUS OF MERCHANDISING AND 
SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS, 1931 


Winnipeg 


PRELIMINARY tabulation for the 

Census of Merchandising and Service 
Establishments taken by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in 1931, shows a retail 
business for the city of Winnipeg (population, 
1931—218,785) during the year 1930 of more 
than $140,000,000. There were 2,456 retail 
stores with sales of $128,563,600 and 1,041 
service establishments with gross receipts of 
$12,044,000. The 2,456 retail merchandising 
establishments employed 14,788 persons (in- 
cluding full-time and part-time employees and 
proprietors and firm members receiving a 
fixed salary) who received $16,392,900 as 
salaries and wages. The merchandise carried 
in stock by these stores at the end of 1930 
was valued at $14,192,200. 

The general merchandise group (which in- 
cludes department stores) had the largest 
volume of business with sales of $63,216,900. 
The 79 stores which made up this group em- 
ployed 7,001 persons and paid them $8,003,500 
for the year. 

The largest number of stores was reported 
for the food group where 1,047 establishments 
had sales of $15,293,100. In addition to the 
sales made by these food stores, bakeries and 
dairies which report to the Census of Industry 
had retail sales of $4,859,774 in 1980. Grocery 
stores were most numerous in the focd group, 
followed by confectionery and candy stores. 

The automotive group is third in size, both 
in the number of establishments and amount 
of sales. The 217 establishments in this field 
had sales of $11,781,400, of which 24 dealers 
in motor vehicles reported $7,910,900. There 
were 1,225 employees in this group whose 
salaries totalled $1,595,800. 

There were 215 establishments in the res- 
taurant group employing 1,523 persons, paying 
$1,194,000 as salaries and wages and having 
receipts of $7,987,400. 

The apparel group had sales of $6,203,400. 
The 259 stores employed 824 persons who re- 
ceived $972,700 as salaries and wages. In the 
lumber and building material group were 81 
establishments reporting sales of $5,177,900, 
salaries and wages of $627,100, and 5386 em- 
ployees. 

In the service field there were 1,041 estab- 
lishments in Winnipeg and their receipts for 
1930 totalled $12,044,000. These service estab- 
lishments employed 3,794 persons (including 
full-time and part-time employees and pro- 
prietors and firm members receiving a fixed 
salary) who received $3,885,400 as salaries and 
wages. The largest receipts were reported for 


the amusements group, in which the movie 
houses and theatres had receipts of $3,055,000 
out of a total of $3,992,300. The 92 establish- 
ments in the amusements group employed 
1,068 persons in 1930 and paid them $1,060,600 

The domestic service group came second in 
the amount of receipts with $2,512,300, to 
which the 92 laundries contributed $1,175,100. 
the pay-roll for this group was $1,109,700 and 
the number of employees 1,098. 

Other important service groups are the re- 
pair and service shops with $969,600 receipts, 
250 employees and a pay-roll of $238,800; the 
personal service group with $803,400 receipts, 
299 employees and a pay-roll of $272,000. In 
this group there were 211 barber shops report- 
ing a business of $564,900. The cartage and 
storage business in Winnipeg amounted to 
$1,225,400 with 55 establishments reporting 449 
employees and salaries and wages of $488,900. 


Ottawa 


A preliminary tabulation for the Census of 
Merchandising and Service Establishments 
shows a retail business for the city of Ottawa 
(population, 1931—126,872) during the year 
1980 of more than $61,000,000. There were 
1,501 retail stores with sales of $56,875,600 and 
579 service establishments with gross receipts 
of $4,619,600. The 1,501 retail merchandising 
establishments employed 7,193 persons (in- 
cluding full-time and part-time employees and 
proprietors and firm members receiving a fixed 
salary) who received $7,900,800 as salaries and 
wages. The merchandise carried in stock by 
these stores at the end of 1980 was valued at 
$10,036,000. The general merchandise group 
(which includes department stores had the 
largest volume of business with sales of 
$13,786,000 but the greatest number of stores 
was in the food group for which the sales were 
$12,088,100. In addition to the sales made by 
the 675 food stores, bakeries and dairies which 
report to the Census of Industry had retail 
sales of $4,925,400. The 141 establishments 
which make up the automotive group reported 
sales of $8,223,800 in 1930. 

In the service classification there are 579 
establishments with gross receipts of $4,619,600. 
These establishments employed 1,442 persons 
(including full-time and part-time employees 
and proprietors and firm members receiving 
a fixed salary) who received $1,424,900 as 
salaries and wages. The amusements group 
reported receipts of $1,098,400 of which the 
theatres gave $884,000. Barber shops are the 
most numerous of the service establishments 
with 120 reporting while shoe repair shops 
come next with 89 establishments. 
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THE RELIEF SETTLEMENT PLAN OF THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT 


Be the end of June agreements in connec- 

tion with the Relief Settlement Plan of 
the Dominion Government had ibeen signed 
by the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, 
and were being negotiated with the provinces 
of Alberta, British Columbia, and Ontario. 

Under the terms of these agreements the 
Dominion Government will contribute as a 
non-recoverable expenditure, one-third of an 
amount not to exceed $600 per family for the 
purpose of providing a measure of self-sus- 
taining relief to families who would otherwise 
be in receipt of direct relief, by placing such 
families on the land. It is provided that the 
remaining two-thirds of the expenditure will 
be contributed by the province and the muni- 
cipality concerned, as may be decided be- 
tween the province and the municipality. 

The Provincial Government is responsible 
for the administration of the Relief Settle- 
ment Plan, including the location and inspec- 
tion of farms, and the selection of suitable 
families, who must be physically fit and quali- 
fied in other respects. No part of the cost of 
administration or supervision may be deducted 
from the maximum amount of $600 to be set 
aside for subsistence and settlement of each 
family, nor may any part of the total expendi- 


ture be utilized for the purpose of acquiring 
or renting land. 

Each province participating in the plan 
agrees to set up an Advisory Committee upon 
which there shall be included representatives 
of the Dominion Land Settlement Branch, 
and the Colonization Branch of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and the Canadian 
National Railways. 

Provision is made for the Dominion contri- 
bution to be paid to the provinces progress- 
ively as expenditures are made by the prov- 
ince and municipality, and a proportion of the 
total expenditure is to be withheld to provide 
subsistence if necessary during the second year. 

The plan contemplates the utilization of 
Crown lands and of farms owned by munici- 
palities or private owners, which may be ac- 
quired on favourable terms and without im- 
mediate cash payments. 

The agreements with the provinces provide 
that all families who may be assisted under 
the terms of the agreement shall be residents 
of Canada, and shall be selected from those 
who would otherwise be in receipt of direct 
relief. The agreements further provide that 
the selection shall be made without discrimi- 
nation by reason of political affiliation, race, 
or religious views. 


STATE LEGISLATION FOR UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN 
UNITED STATES . 


THE legislation enacted in 1931 by various 
States for the relief of unemployment in 
the United States is outlined in the Monthly 
Labour Review (Washington), June, 1932, as 
follows :— 
Direct Aid 


Illinois —Many emergency bills for the re- 
lief of unemployment were passed. Among 
the measures was one appropriating $20,000,000 
for the relief of the needy residents of the 
State; the Illinois Emergency Commission 
was formed to handle the fund. The money 
is to be raised by a tax assessment on, pro- 
perty, unless the voters decide at the next 
State election in November to approve a 
bond issue for $20,000,000. 


New Jersey—The special session of 1931 
created an emergency relief administration 
and appropriated approximately $10,000,000. 
The State director of this administration (ap- 
pointed by the Governor) is authorized to 
appoint a county director of relief in each 
county. Funds for poor relief are to be 


granted on a population basis, and local poli- 
tical subdivisions are to be reimbursed for 
40 per cent of the cost of dependency relief. 
Other acts passed authorize local authorities 
to issue bonds, and provide for the institution 
of public works to relieve the emergency. 

New York.—In its special session of 1931 the 
Legislature created a temporary emergency 
relief administration and appropriated $20,- 
000,000. Home relief (defined as food, fuel, 
shelter, clothing, light, medicine, and medical 
attendance at home) and work relief are pro- 
vided. 

Ohio.—Municipal corporations, townships, or 
counties were authorized to borrow money and 
to issue bonds to cover deficiencies in poor 
relief funds caused by the abnormal unem- 
ployment conditions. Proceeds f:. un the sale 
of the bonds are to be paid into an emergency 
poor relief fund. 

Oklahoma—The Legislature appropriated 
the sum of $300,000 for the purpose of pro- 
viding food, shelter, fuel and clothing for 
the destitute and suffering citizens of the 
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State. The same act created an emergency 
relief board. 

_ Pennsylvania—tTuhe legislature appropriated 
$10,000,000 to the department of welfare for 
the various political subdivisions charged with 
the care of the poor. According to the pre- 
amble of the act, “ present conditions of un- 
employment aggravate the normal situation 
facing public authorities charged with the care 
of the poor, impose a burden which local 
government is unable to bear, and demand 
the exercise of the police power of the Com- 
monwealth for the protection of public health, 


safety, morals and welfare, and the assumption ° 


by the Commonwealth of its governmental 
duty to care for the poor.” 

Rhode Island—An unemployment relief 
commission was created during the special 
session of 1931. The law authorized cities and 
towns to borrow money for unemployment re- 
lief and to issue notes, and appropriated 
$1,500,000 to be used for the purchase of the 
notes by the State. 


Provision for Public Works, Ete. 


In addition to the direct aid afforded by 
several States, other States have appropriated 


money to help to relieve the unemployment 
situation by the employment of additional 
persons and by the construction of public 
works. In Massachusetts, over $3,000,000 was 
appropriated for the employment of addi- 
tional persons as a measure of relief during 
the emergency. For such purposes appro- 
priations totalling $3,711,140 were authorized 
by the legislature in 1931. In addition, 
$8,500,000 was provided for by a bond issue, 
of which amount the department of public 
works was authorized to expend $7,000,000 for 
the acceleration of work on State highways 
and $1,500,000 for the erection of a State 
building. 

Wisconsin authorized direct relief to the 
poor by the towns, villages, and cities. Sev- 
eral other states (Arkansas, Louisiana, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, South Carolina, and West 
Virginia) made provision for emergency relief 
caused by disasters and unemployment. 

Certain other States provided for the ap- 
pointment of investigative commissions, 
namely, California, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 





ONTARIO’S EXPERIENCE OF RELIEF WORKS AS A REMEDY FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT, 1930-32 


Address by Professor H. M. Cassidy, Depart- 
ment of Social Science, Toronto Un- 
versity, before the Canadian Political 
Science Association, May, 1932, 


At a meeting of the Canadian Political 
Science Association, held at Toronto in 
May, Professor H. M. Cassidy, of the Depart- 
ment of Social Science, Toronto University, 
read a paper entitled: “Relief Works as a 
Remedy for Unemployment, as illustrated by 
Ontario Experience, 1930-32.” At the outset 
the speaker referred to the change in public 
policy that was indicated by the Relief Act 
adopted by Parliament at the recent session. 
The new Act makes provision for direct relief, 
whereas the Acts passed at the two previous 
sessions provided for a system of relief through 
‘public works. “Does this indicate that the 
method of relief works has proved a complete 
failure?” Professor Cassidy asks, and the 
Jatter portion of his address, which follows, 
is a discussion of this question. 


Experience with Relief Works 


There is no time to-day to undertake a 
detailed discussion of Ontario’s experience with 
relief works. May I therefore, merely set 


down in summary fashion what I think may 
be said in favour of the experiment, and what 
may be said against it. The observations that 
follow are based largely upon first-hand in- 
vestigation in 15 or 20 of the leading muni- 
cipalities of the province. 


Favourable Results 


I think that the programs of the past 
two years have the following points to their 
eredit :— 

1. They provided a good deal of employ- 
ment, chiefly for married men who were, in 
the majority of cases, desperately in need of 
it. In 1930-31 total disbursements in relief 
wages probably amounted to about $10,000,000 
or some 60 per cent of total expenditures. This 
amount was distributed in small sums among 
a large number of men, perhaps 50,000 to 
100,000.1 From the incomplete figures available 
it appears that relief wage disbursements for 
1931-32 may amount to $15,000,000 or more. 
The total number of men given employment 





1An accurate figure for the province as a 
whole is not available, the figure of 43,000 re- 
ported by the provincial authorities to the 
Dominion Unemployment Relief Branch being 
only an estimate that is undoubtedly far too low. 
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on relief works throughout the province from 
September, 1931, to January 31, 1932, was 
89,500 according to provincial reports to the 
Dominion Unemployment Relief Branch, while 
the number employed on government road 
projects alone, up to April 1, was more than 
40,000. In 12 of the larger municipalities for 
which accurate figures are available the average 
earnings per man engaged amounted to $98.52 
during the season 1930-31. While average earn- 
ings.were generally small they no doubt sup- 
plemented the private resources of many 
families sufficiently to enable them to subsist 
without applying for direct relief. For others 
who drew food and fuel from the direct relief 
offices their earnings provided indispensable 
ready cash for the payment of rent, gas, water 
and light bills which were generally not pro- 
vided for by public charity. 


2. No doubt relief works have done some- 
thing to maintain the morale of the unem- 
ployed. Municipal officials state that the men 
with whom they have had to deal have much 
preferred wage work to direct relief—which is 
merely a polite name for poor relief. There 
is universal testimony that prolonged idleness 
and subsistence on charity exert deteriorating 
effects of the most serious nature upon the 
workers. Careful students of the problem 
generally agree that relief works have bad 
effects also, but so far as I can judge from 
the opinions expressed by many persons in 
close touch with the Ontario programs these 
have not been particularly noticeable in most 
of our cities. On the other hand there is much 
testimony that the opportunity of relief em- 
ployment has sustained the spirits and self- 
respect of the better class of workmen among 
the unemployed. The government road projects 
in the North, which offered much more regular 
work than most of the municipal undertakings, 
‘appear to have been particularly effective in 
this respect. Another good characteristic of 
relief work is that it has to a considerable 
extent been available for respectable working 
men who were not completely destitute and 
who would not apply for or would not be 
entitled to direct relief, but who were surely 
deserving of assistance before their reduction 
to utter destitution. 

3. The programs have left in their wake 
many useful public improvements. By no 
means all of the works fall in this category, 
but those that do represent tangible assets 
which have been created by the unemployed 
for the service of the community in the future. 


4, Relief work schemes have undoubtedly 
provided a certain stimulus for trade and in- 
dustry in general which would have been lack- 
ing had they not been undertaken. Expend- 
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itures for materials, such as sewer pipe, have 
created employment as well as expenditures 
made directly for labour, although the former 
item is not directly reflected in figures of relief 
employment. Many economists feel that it 
is the part of wisdom for governments to 
spend generously upon capital enterprises in 
times of depression and that by so doing they 
counteract the influences of contraction in 
private business. There is some evidence that 
Canadian business activities have not been 
curtailed quite so much as those in the United 
States during the last two years. Perhaps our 
extensive programs of public construction have 
provided a cushion for our descent into the 
valley of economic humiliation which has been 
lacking in the United States, where the Fed- 
eral Government and most of the States have 
done little or nothing to set in motion relief 
works. 
Objections 


On the other side of the ledger I think that 
we are forced to list a number of objections 
to our works programs— 

1. They have been insufficient to provide 
nearly enough jobs for all the unemployed. 
For the 37,000 men engaged on relief works in 
12 leading municipalities during the season 
1930-31 the average amount of employment 
per man ranged from 11 days in Toronto to 
45 days in Port Arthur, while the average 
for the 12 municipalities was 21 days. During 
the past year the average amount of work 
per man engaged on municipal undertakings 
has probably been even less than in 1930-31. 
The number of single men registered as un- 
employed in Southern Ontario last August 
under the government registration scheme was 
57,551, yet the number given jobs on govern- 
ment road project was only about 7,000 or 12 
per cent. Both the number and the proportion 
taken from Northern Ontario, it should be 
noted, was very much greater. In spite of the 
fact that the program for 1931-32 has been 
very much larger than that of the preceding 
year it has not increased sufficiently to keep 
pace with the mounting tide of unemploy- 
ment, so that growing numbers of the un- 
employed have been forced to rely for sub- 
sistence upon direct relief. Public expenditures 
on direct relief throughout the province were 
about $4,000,000 during 1930-31 (September 
to September), while expenditures of $11,000,- 
000 to $12,000,000 are in prosepct for 1931-327 

2. In general the Ontario schemes have 
provided only one class of work—pick and 
shovel labour. This was particularly true in 


1Estimates based upon figures for leading 
municipalities and government subsidies. No 
official totals for the province are available. 
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1930-31, for the building projects of this past 
year have made openings for a limited num- 
ber of skilled craftsmen. The fact that men 
of diverse trades were herded together in the 
relief gangs was good neither for the work 
nor for them. A good many were not in pro- 
per physical condition to do the work of 
navvies, or were unsuitable for it in other 
ways. It is obviously impossible for public 
employment schemes of an emergency nature 
to provide each unemployed person with a 
job in his own trade. But it is a serious mis- 
take to assume that the problem of unem- 
ployment can be met by providing everyone 
with the opportunity of doing the lowest com- 
mon denominator of work, navvying. Even 
this demands a certain amount of capacity, 
training, experience and skill. “It is a fall- 
acy,” said the Minority Report of the British 
Poor Law Commission in 1909, “to assume 
that there is such a thing as work, in the 
abstract, or of an undifferentiated character. 
The work that is of any use in the world is 
always the doing of some specific service.” It 
may be questioned also whether it is reason- 
able to put men of other trades to work at 
navvying jobs at times of stress. This means, 
almost inevitably, that there is less work for 
common labourers, either at present or in the 
future, and that distress due to unemploy- 
ment, which is chronically severe for them, 
may be made even worse. 


3. A good many of our relief work projects 
have been of dubious value to the community. 
In some places work for work’s sake has been 
a fetish with municipal officials, as in one 
Ontario city where men were given the task 
of levelling off a knoll and filling in a hollow, 
a job which the municipal engineer stated 
would never have been undertaken but for the 
need to create work. In other places many 
jobs were done that would not have been 
undertaken normally for three, five or ten 
years. Thus sanitary sewers and watermains 
have been installed and roads have been 
graded on streets where there is only an oc- 
casional house. It is difficult to say what pro- 
portion of municipal projects fall in this 
category. Certainly not all, for a great many 
have been well justified, from the standpoint 
of ordinary civic needs. But a substantial 
number may be classified as civic luxuries or 
non-essentials, to say the least. The prosecu- 
tion of such works, of course, has created a 
burden of unproductive debt for the com- 
munity to bear. In many places anticipation 
of future needs in the way of sewers, water- 
mains, etc., has gone so far that it is prac- 
tically impossible to find further works of this 
nature that can be termed useful. 

4. Typically the relief method of construc- 
tion has been wasteful and inefficient, as com- 


pared with ordinary commercial practice. 
Municipal engineers whom I have questioned 
have been unanimous on this point, and have 
submitted estimates of excess costs on various 
relief jobs undertaken during 1930-31 ranging 
from 5 per cent to 300 per cent. Specific 
figures for a few typical undertakings are 
submitted below :— 





Cost of Esti- In- 
relief mated creased. 
City Job project | normal cost 
cos 

$ $ % 
A {Flood prevention... 200, 000 100, 000 100 
Be. ||Sewerle ae: 260, 000 114, 000 128 
C {Street grading...... 15, 000 12,000 25 
D_ |Road improvement. 11, 466 6,000 91 





Although information is not at hand for 
making an adequate estimate it seems prob- 
able that expenditures on the 1930-31 muni- 
cipal program must have been at least 40 
or 50 per cent higher than normal costs, on 
the average. 


There were several major reasons for the 
greater expense of these municipal works. For 
one thing, hand labour was generally em- 
ployed, even where machinery could have 
been used to better advantage. Steam-shovels 
and trenching machines were commonly laid 
up, to be replaced by pick and shovel brigades. 
Secondly, the work was done mainly during 
the winter months, when climatic conditions 
were unfavourable for efficiency. Still more 


important, according to the engineers who 


were interviewed, the relief workers were not 
nearly so competent as regular men. A fur- 
ther factor was the waste of time and con- 
fusion occasioned by the personnel of the 
gangs changing every few days. 

5. Relief work has proven distinctly ex- 
pensive as a method of relieving the unem- 
ployed. About a dollar of expenditure was 
required in Ontario municipalities in 1930-31 
to provide a man with 60 cents in wages, and 
even more this past year. There would surely 
be no objection to this, on financial grounds, 
if the community were getting a dollar’s 
worth of work on necessary enterprises which 
it would have to carry on anyhow at some 
time or other in the near future. But, as it 
has been pointed out, this has not always 
been the case. In a fair number of instances, 
if appears, it would have been economical to 
have distributed the amount paid out in relief 
wages as direct relief and to have provided 
for the construction of civic works later, as 
they were needed, by ordinary methods. In 
another way, too, the work plan has been 
relatively expensive to the public authorities. 
Applicants for work are usually much more 
numerous than applicants for direct relief, so 
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that provision has to be made for assistance 
in a greater number of cases. The view has 
become common that direct relief is cheaper 
than relief work, and this is undoubtedly cor- 
rect in the short run. It may also be true 
in the long run, under conditions of the sort 
that have been mentioned. 


6. The fact that our relief schemes have 
been so largely initiated and administered by 
the municipalities has given rise to a variety 
of problems. Eligibility rules, wage rates, 
and amount of employment offered have 
varied from place to place, ‘so that there has 
been no uniformity of treatment for the un- 
employed. The burden of providing assistance 
through work has been distributed most un- 
equally among the municipalities, a number 
of those with heavy unemployment and tax 
rates that are already too high having 
struggled to do a good deal in this direction, 
while others, much better able to finance 
schemes, have made only moderate expendi- 
tures. 


7. During the present year the problem of 
financing work plans has become serious for 
all branches of government, but particularly 
for the municipalities. Since Canada’s de- 
parture from the gold standard last autumn 
the financial markets have been most un- 
favourable for the flotation of bonds and de- 
bentures. At the same time the banks have 
shown seriouS concern over governmental 
overdrafts and in many instances have refused 
municipalities further accommodation, 2xcept 
on condition that they curtail expenditures. 
Tax collections have fallen seriously, particu- 
larly in those municipalities that have the 
largest proportion of unemployment. At the 
very time when there is the greatest need for 
public assistance to the unemployed the prob- 
lem of meeting that need through borrowing 
short or long term funds or through raising 
money by taxation has become almost in- 
superable for many municipalities. The Dom- 
inion and provincial governments are also 
finding the financial situation difficult. 


Conclusions 


The weight of this argument, it appears, is 
definitely against relief works as they have 
been conducted in Ontario during the past 
two years. Certainly it may be said that 
Ontario has not found relief work a very suc- 
cessful remedy for unemployment. Had we 
been aware of English experience we might 
not have been so optimistic, two years ago, 
that the problem of unemployment could be 
solved by digging sewers—or even by building 
the Trans-Canada highway. Investigators for 
the English Poor Law Commission reported 
in 1909 that “municipal relief works have 
been in operation for twenty years, and must, 


we think, be pronounced a complete failure. 

The evidence we have collected seems 
conclusive that relief works are economically 
useless. Either ordinary work is undertaken, 
in which case it is merely forestalled and, 
later, throws out of employment the men who 
are in the more or less regular employ of the 
councils, or else it is sham work which we 
believe to be even more deteriorating than 
direct relief.” 

I am not prepared to go so far in con- 
demning relief works. I think that the pro- 
grams of many Ontario cities have proven of 
real service in meeting the unemployment 
situation and have been preferable to direct 
relief. They have had, at least, a limited 
usefulness, particularly during the earlier part 
of the depression. To state this is not to 
minimize the objections that have been listed 
above. It is merely to say that relief works 
were much better than nothing at all or better 
than a bad alternative. As for the provincial 
program of the past year, it has not been open 
to many of the defects of the municipal 
schemes and I believe that there is a good 
deal to be said for carrying it on further 
rather than abandoning it. 

No doubt a number of the deficiencies of 
our works experiment might be avoided were 
our government to undertake it again, having 
learned by experience. But I suspect that we 
shall find the method of relief works disap- 
pointing if we turn to it again in a later 
depression. For the nature of relief works is 
that they are set under way in a hurry to meet 
an emergency, without time for careful plan- 
ning. Most of the difficulties that have been 
experienced in Ontario flow from this char- 
acteristic. The financial problem of our local 
governments are a reflection, in large part, 
of their expansive spending on public im- 
provements in preceding fat years, without 
thought for the lean years that would follow. 
Their, lack of suitable projects for relief pur- 
poses arises largely from the same cause. 
Much of the inefficiency that has character- 
ized the schemes may be attributed to faulty 
administration incidental to the performance 
of a rush job in a great emergency, without 
the development of careful policies of select- 
ing and directing workers. 

If relief works are to be really successful 
during a depression, it appears, they should 
be planned well in advance, in the years of 
prosperity. But if this is done, they cease to 
be relief works. They become rather useful 
undertakings that are postponed until the 
period of depression and that may be con- 
structed; by suitable workers, no more inef- 
ficiently than works done in good years. There 
is much evidence that a public construction 
program of this sort would do a good deal to 
counteract the fluctuations of private business. 
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Union. of British Columbia Municipalities and Unemployment 


The Union of British Columbia Municipa- 
lities, at the annual meeting held at Nelson 
during the last week in June, unanimously 
adopted eight resolutions on the subject of un- 
employment, as follows: (1) declaring that re- 
lief is a federal obligation; and (2) that Ot- 
tawa should assume full cost in connection 
with unmarried of both sexes and transients; 
(3) condemning direct relief and urging public 
works instead; (4) urging retention of camps 
for single men; (5) proposing that the Pro- 
vincial Government should apply for help 
under the so-called federal “blank cheque”; (6) 
demanding a clear-cut statement of policy 
from the Provincial Government; (7) propos- 
ing that the Provincial Treasury should fin- 
ance municipal relief where the banks will not 
loan; and (8) proposing that the government 
should take over the business of relief in the 
case of municipalities absolutely unable to 
carry it on. 

These resolutions were based on a statement 
of “twelve facts,” which had been drafted by 
a special committee of the Union to consider 
the unemployment situation in the Province. 
These “twelve facts” were as follows:— (1) 
The number of unemployed is steadily increas- 
ing; (2) Clothing, boots and shoes are becom- 
ing necessary; (3) Owners of property now 
housing the unemployed, owing to continued 
non-payment of rent, are being forced to take 


eviction proceedings, thereby placing the re- 
sponsibility of providing shelter upon the 
municipalities; (4) Electric light is being cut 
off owing to non-payment; (5) The many or- 
ganizations working to relieve distress have ex- 
hausted the supply of second-hand clothing, 
shoes, etc., that have been available up to the 
present; (6) Many municipalities have been 
carrying on direct relief through credit given 
them by local storekeepers, but storekeepers 
now find it impossible to continue giving this 
credit; (7) Nearly all municipalities find they 
are exceeding their budgets for direct relief; 
(8) The banks will no longer extend the usual 
credits to some municipalities; (9) We are 
convinced that throughout the province muni- . 
cipal tax rates have reached their lmit, and 
in fact in most cases are heavier than the tax- 
payer can bear; (10) An ever-growing pro- 
portion of lands are reverting to the muni- 
cipalities; (11) The inevitable result of reduc- 
ing to any considerable extent the amount of 
relief now being granted the unemployed will 
result in great hardships and consequent un- 
rest, leading to riot and possible loss of life 
and destruction to property; (12) Up to the 
present the municipalities have been able to 
a very considerable extent to keep the unfor- 
tunate unemployed from resorting to extreme 
measures and to keep the political unrest from 
spreading. 


Unemployment Conference of Mayors of Western Canadian Cities 


A conference of the mayors of cities in 
western Canada was held at Winnipeg early 
in July to consider unemployment problems. 
Mayor Webb of Winnipeg presided, those 
attending being Mayor McAra of Regina, 
Mayor Underwood of Saskatoon, Mayor 
Davison of Calgary, Mayor Knott of Edmon- 
ton, Mayor Sharpe of Portage La Prairie, 
Mayor Robertson of The Pas, Alderman 
McRae, representing the Mayor of Vancouver, 
and Reeve Pritchard of Burnaby, B.C. 

The meeting decided to invite Premier 
Brownlee, of Alberta, to call a conference of 
premiers of the western provinces and of the 
heads of urban municipalities, for the purpose 
or drawing up a uniform relief program. The 
opinion was expressed that the municipalities 
were at present required to bear too heavy a 
burden, and that a new allocation should be 


made of the cost of unemployment relief as 
between the Dominion, provincial and muni- 
cipal governments. The conference considered 
that the Dominion Government should bear 
the entire cost of the relief of single men, and 
65 per cent of the cost for married men, the 
share of the provinces in respect of married 
men to be 25 per cent, and that of the muni- 
cipalities 10 per cent of the total cost. At 
the present time the cost is equally divided 
between the three governments. It was further 
suggested that the cost of administration 
should be equally divided. 

A resolution was adopted inviting the Fed- 
eral Government to appoint a Commission to 
investigate the unemployment situation with 
a view to “relieving the already over-burdened 
cities and municipalities.” 
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Increase in Unemployment Throughout the World 


In its issue for July 4, Industrial and Labour 
Information (Geneva) gives recent statistics 
of unemployment in various countries. The 
figures show a general increase over those of 
last year, the only exceptions being Finland 
and Poland, where unemployment has de- 
creased by 1 per cent and 3 per cent respec- 
tively. Among the countries which show more 
than 100 per cent increase in the amount of 
recorded unemployment are Chile, Denmark, 
France, Latvia, the Netherlands and the Saar 
Territory. Low ‘percentage increases (less 
than 20 per cent) are shown in Australia, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Japan, New Zealand and 
Sweden. 

As compared with the similar figures that 
were published three months ago, increases in 
unemployment are noted in Czechoslovakia 
(from 11-3 per cent to 13°3 per cent), Great 
Britain (from 22 per cent to 22-1 per cent), 


the Irish Free State (from 31,162 registered at — 


employment exchanges to 35,874), Japan (from 
6-7 per cent to 6°8 per cent), Poland (from 
14 per cent to 15:3 per cent) and the United 
States (23-1 per cent to 31 per cent). In 
Australia unemployment has also increased 
from 28 per cent to 28:3 per cent, but there 
the increase is probably due to seasonal 
factors. In Belgium and Switzerjand there is 
an increase in the number recorded but not 
in the percentages, due evidently to the fact 


that a larger number of people are covered 


‘by the voluntary insurance funds in those 


countries. Moreover, in those cases in which 
unemployment has declined in the last three 
months, the decrease has been a comparatively 
small one, as for instance in Belgium (from 
43-2 per cent to 42-7 per cent), Germany 
(33 per cent to 30:4 per cent) and Switzerland 
(from 25 per cent to 23 per cent). 

It is further pointed out that the period 
covered (that is the second auarter of 1932) 
is one in which unemployment usually de- 
clines (in the northern hemisphere) as a 
result of seasonal factors. However, in a 
number of countries unemployment has not 
declined at all; on the contrary it has in- 
creased, clear evidence that the general situa- 
tion, apart from seasonal influences, has 
deteriorated considerably since the beginning 
of the year. “This is all the more remarkable 
because in some countries the figures might 
have been expected to show a decrease for 
reasons due to the legislation in force. Thus 
in Great Britain the number cf persons re- 
gistered at the employment exchanges has 
tended to decline because a number of insured 
persons have exhausted their right to benefit, 
and in Austria the number recorded as un- 


employed excludes those who have exhausted 


their right to benefit.” 





Employer Liable for Automobile Accident 
Costs 


The Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations of Ontario directs attention in its 
monthly memorandum for industry (No. 14) 
to the liability of an employer for automobile 
accident costs. Quoting the text of a reply 
by T. N. Phelan, K.C., chief counsel for the 
Ontario Motor League, to a letter of an en- 
quiry on the subject, the memorandum points 
out that this matter is of interest to all 
employers whose employees use motor vehicles 
in the course of their business activities:— 


“A master is liable for the damage caused 
by any negligent act on the part of his ser- 
vant, provided the act was committed in the 
course of the servant’s employment. One of 
your salesmen using his car to solicit orders 
for your business is using that car under cir- 
cumstances that would render you, as master, 
liable for damage caused by the negligent 


recover the same amount twice. 
_of the master in these cases is termed by in- 


operation of the car. At the same time, the 
servant himself is responsible for these dam- 
ages. The injured person or the person sus- 
taining the damage has the right and option 
of suing the master or the servant, or both. 
Whether the claimant sues one or both, the 
claimant recovers only the amount of damage 


to which the claimant is actually entitled. If 
the amount to which the claimant is entitled 


is, for the purpose of illustration, say $5,000, 
the claimant can recover this amount either 
from the master or the servant or by a joint 
judgment against both. The claimant cannot 
The liability 


surers a contingent liability, and this liability 
may be insured against at about one-third of 
the usual premium charge. We always advise 
those clients whose employees use motor cars 


in the course of the claimant’s business that 


they should protect themselves by insurance 
against this contingent liability.” 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN MAY 1932 | 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on June 1, was 7,970, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 816,124 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
May was 1,800, having an aggregate mem- 


bership of 175,411 persons. It should be under-. 
stood that the report on the number of un- 
employed workers refers only to organized 
labour, definite figures not being available as. 
to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period. 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re-- 
ports from the 71 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies. 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period fox 
various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of June as Reported 
by Employers 


Employment at the beginning of June showed 
a seasonal improvement, according to data 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
from 7,970 firms throughout Canada, whose 
payrolls aggregated 816,124 persons, as com- 
pared with 801,451 on May 1. This increase of 
14,673 persons, or 1:8 per cent, brought the 
index number to 89-1, as compared with 87°5 
in the preceding month and 103-6 on the same 
date last year. On June 1 in the ten preceding 
years, the index was as follows:—1930, 116-5; 
1929, 122-2; 1928, 113-8; 1927, 107-2; 1926, 
102-2; 1925, 95-6; 1924, 96-4; 1923, 98-5; 1922, 
90-3 and 1921, 87-7. In calculating these index 
numbers, the base taken is the average for the 
calendar year 1926. 

Large advances were registered in construc- 
tion, while there were smaller increases in 
logging (due to river driving operations) and 
in transportation, manufacturing and services. 
Coal mining was seasonally slacker, while trade, 
on the whole, showed little change. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Expansion was indicated in all of the five 
economic areas, firms in the Maritime Prov- 
inces and Quebec employing the greatest 
number of extra workers. 


Maritume Provinces—Gains were noted in 
the Maritime Provinces, according to statistics 
received from 601 employers with a combined 
working force of 66,224 persons, as compared 
with 60,286 on May 1. This increase was very 
considerably larger than that reported on June 
1 last year, although the index then was higher. 


Manufacturing (particularly in the lumber,. 
fish-canning, pulp and paper and electric cur- 
rent divisions), logging, mining and construc- 
tion registered heightened activity, the im- 
provement in the last-named being most pro- 
nounced. On the other hand, transportation 
was seasonally slacker, and iron and steel 
plants also released employees. 


Quebec—Construction and transportation re- 
corded important increases in personnel in 
Quebec, and there were also gains in the log- 
ging, trade and service groups. Manufactur- 
ing, as a whole, was slacker, owing to losses in 
the tobacco, pulp and paper, electrical appar- 
atus and iron and steel divisions, while clay, 
glass and stone, lumber, food and some other 
factories showed improvement. Employment 
was in smaller volume than on the same date 
in 1931. Statements were tabulated from 1,891 
firms employing 236,284 workers on June 1, or 
4.605 more than in their last monthly report. 


Ontario —Employment in Ontario showed an 
advance; the index, at 89-9, was lower than in 
June 1, 1931, when slightly larger gains had 
been noted in the province. The payrolls of 
the 3,541 co-operating establishments aggreg- 
ated 336,266 employees, as against 334,936 on 
May 1. Construction, logging, transportation 
and mining registered the greatest expansion, 
but manufacturing and services showed con- 
tractions; within the former, considerable in- 
creases in the lumber, vegetable food and pulp 
and paper groups were offset by losses in iron 
and steel, textile and electrical apparatus 
factories. 
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Prairie Provinces—Construction (especially 
railroad construction), transportation, services 
and manufacturing reported improvement in 
the Prairie Provinces, but logging, coal min- 
ing and retail trade released employees. The 
1,149 employers whose statistics were tabulated 
employed 109,207 persons, as against 107,086 in 
the preceding month. Greater increases were 
indicated on June 1, 1931, and the index then 
‘was higher. 


British Columbia.—An aggregate payroll of 
68,143 workers was employed by the 788 report- 
ing firms, who had 67,464 at the beginning of 


Vancouver all showed considerable gains, but 
declines were noted in ‘l'oronto, Ottawa, Hamil- 
ton and Winnipeg. 


Montreal—Improvement was recorded in 
Montreal, where the 1,066 co-operating firms 
employed 134,895 persons, an increase of 711 
over their May 1 staffs. Transportation and 
trade reported increases, but manufacturing 
was slacker, particularly in the tobacco, elec- 
trical apparatus and textile divisions, and there 
were also losses in construction. The index, at 
91.7, was lower than in June, 1931, although 
smaller gains had then been indicated. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nott.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employecs 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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than in the early summer of 1931, when the 
reported gains were on a larger scale. Con- 
struction and transportation recorded the most 
noteworthy expansion on the date under 
review. Within the manufacturing group, im- 
provement in the food, pulp and paper and 
lumber divisions was largely offset: by losses 
in non-ferrous metal works. Mining and trade 
also showed curtailment. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 

Employment by Cities 

The trend of employment was upward in 
four of the eight cities for which separate com- 
pilations are made; Montreal, Quebec City 
Windsor and the adjoining Border Cities and 


registered in Quebec City, chiefly in con- 
struction and trade. Statements were tabu- 
lated from 141 establishments having 12,793 
workers, as against 12,622 in the preceding 
month. Advances had also been indicated at 
the beginning of June a year ago, when the 
index was higher. 


Toronto—Returns were furnished by 1,193 
employers in Toronto with 115,228 persons on 
their payrolls, compared with 116,164 on May 
1. Manufacturing as a whole was quieter, 
losses in textile and electrical apparatus fac- 
tories offsetting gains in printing and publish- 
ing, iron and steel and some other industries. 
Construction and trade also released em- 
ployees. The index was lower than on June 
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1, 1931; a rather larger contraction had then 
been indicated. 


Ottawa—Construction showed lowered activ- 
ity in Ottawa, but manufacturing was rather 
busier. Employment was not so active as at 
the beginning of June oi last year, when little 
general change had been recorded. A com- 
bined working force of 12,772 employees was 
indicated by the 154 co-operating firms, who 
had 18,070 on their staffs in the preceding 
month. 


Hamilton—Further reductions in personnel 
were noted in Hamilton, where 234 employers 
reported 26,931 workers on their paylists, as 
compared with 27,506 at the beginning of May. 
Most of the decrease took place in manufac- 
turing, notably in textile and iron and steel 
plants, while construction was more active. 
Employment was quieter than on the same 
date a year ago, although a much greater 
recession was then noted. 


Windsor and Adjacent Border Cities —Em- 
ployment in the Border Cities showed an in- 


Notz.—The ‘“‘Relative Weight” in Table I shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of al? 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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SE Btis J Geb cleiearic citad CER CIEE ay oe lea ae oe ae 126-8 127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
ee ee te oe 125-6 123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
INGT Ue o, ee te a nD 124-6 124-6 122-8 126-5 129°5 113-9 
UDC CHIME R EMRE AC Ee et aa ae ceae 5 119-1 113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
Days ead OG pitta cr eee cares sk ap a's oo a a 111-2 113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
Heber leecewee ee rene mE eo 111-6 112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
Mar. Le Dahir REP MON asherlcrctidsrcisis cia\n/oac od « 110-2 110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
April Pipes eeemmnpa ee memoirs es Sa, 107-8 107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
Mayoclie Aa eee ae me ee a ag 111-4 113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
PUTO fis chi Riera IN THEN euch aajin oc lie « 116-5 122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
Vb gael WA iran nase oan ur hue iy patente cle) NSIS Roe EER 118-9 141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
Wit as Oia) POR OEE Al as oc hoki ah aly date Is Soe ae 118-8 140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
Sep bes Iii. 5 <span ML EB ics dy 116-6 122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
0 To TER BRE 3 ab ge ton eR ne oe 116+2 116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
Noy.) 1)... ses A ee ee ee. 112-9 110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
MOC. ea %s.is.0 cate eee ec 108-5 109-5 106-7 103-2 118-6 100-0 
Jane) 1 ,-/1981.. isis ee ee es. 101-7 119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
LC) ae PRP eS OB le 100-7 110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 
Mar. | RIMES RP Fina A ie ila Parra clei 100-2 104-5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93°8 
April (Y: . as.uid sie) | cece Oe. 99-7 102-3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 
MI) Liss o's «5 6:5 «sinks «n:nat eee 102-2 104-0 102-3 103-8 100-0 96-1 
Jin Pe A es: 103-6 105-2 104-3 104-2 103-3 97-9 
FL A Daksa di sen dle a lp! Danan aie mena ee Ey 103-8 109-4 103-2 102-7 108-9 97-9 
PAN EAM HAM R IOND IRE Lh) Si ok NRA 105-2 106-8 102-4 100-7 129-1 98-0 
Se (1 Gd ERM eu AE ME TE fe ee 107-1 102-7 109-8 100-7 130-0 96:6 
GGL ioe ya, vain 9.0 lids ME er 103-9 102-6 101:6 99-3 129-1 95-9 
Nowe! Vai Seiki Eee de eee 103-0 116-6 96-2 98-1 128-2 98-9 
DDG 0 5 isha eBags a’, tage tenes 99-1 112-7 94-7 99-3 106-0 90-5 
Jame, 14/1032, Aid. okt ae aee  etes 91-6 111-1 86:3 93-8 92-8 80:6 
Bebe oi. dure fice vee «ae ok ee en ele 89-7 99-9 85-9 92-7 91-3 77°5 
Oc nt ERD Myre yi Srp lor cr 2 A egee 88-7 93-1 86-5 91-8 88-2 78-7 
AVAL Liss «4 9.2555 caer ae ne EY 2 87-5 88-3 85-0 91-1 86-1 80-¢ 
js Ae REE thy eT IC hal. 87-5 87-8 86-0 89-5 87-6 82-7 
Jeni! 0) Pv cceiad hee DCR 89-1 96-4 87-8 89-9 89-3 83-7 
Relative weight of employment by districts 
asiat Sune ds 93 2a mae sacle CORRE ara. 100-0 8-1 29-0 41-2 13-4 8-3 
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crease on June 1, when data were received from 
138 firms with 11,673 employees, or 365 more 
than at the beginning of May. Most of the 
gain took place in automobile factories, while 
other groups reported only slight changes. 
Losses had been registered on June 1, 1931, 
but employment was then in greater volume. 


Winnipeg —An aggregate working force of 
34,929 persons was indicated by the 378 em- 
ployers whose statistics were received, and who 
had 35,314 employees on May 1. This decline 
compared unfavourably with the increase noted 
at the beginning of. June of last year, when the 
index was higher. A large share of the 


reduction recorded on the date under review 
was in trade and construction, while manu- 
facturing and transportation were rather busier. 


Vancouver—Manufacturing and shipping re- 
ported gains in Vancouver, but the changes in 
the other groups were on a small scale. State- 
ments were tabulated from 339 employers 
with 27,907 workers in. their employ as com- 
pared with 27,385 on May 1. A somewhat 
larger increase had been indicated on June 1 a 
year ago, and the index then was higher. 


Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
Tk 


Nore.—The ‘Relative Weight” in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total numberof all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tarte II._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








_ | |) | | | | 


— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
TAIN el LOD 2elannpemcestolaes Bie Dien fimsicreancs sbihe 95-7 
Sunol wlG2s cease OG Orme orn ate 99-3 
dsb nye Nag oa 7: Cae ieee IESE Se BAe 94-1 
June Leo 2 bees. act. 96-8 96-8 95-8 
June LG ZG esc ch 104-5 90:3 99-7 
June wl OTE ee «a. 104-5 110-9 107-0 
June O28 es cca 109-7 117-0 112-7 
Jone 1; 1929; nek... 4. 104-6 114-7 115-5 
LS} 6 aml De ls a eee 106-9 114-3 115-9 
Marae ls cat.s eletsscre slots 107-5 112-8 116-6 
A Dri Ty. oe shite ss che 108-2 116-2 118-6 
DY ES a RR ge 50520 Ae 114-2 117-1 120-7 
Suer Lent. eens te 119-3 122-0 122-1 
SULT Sea aoe 120-3 128-8 123-7 
FR a ae. es 122-4 135-8 122-9 
Septet ls wat eee eras 120-2 136-5 125-0 
OCGRT LE Fees. fo5: 120-5 131-7 126-3 
INGVan) Bea dee lene 121-8 133-6 125-0 
1DY-Yolss baer bas Arik cee 117-1 127-1 122-9 
Vance lil 930 e ae a. a 107-2 123-4 117-6 
Hebi: Lee iS. 109-5 112°5 116-4 
Marylin Serene tans 108-7 110-0 115-9 
April ee eae: 109-2 111-7 116-5 
SM sy.) 11 ee ae ens 110-8 115-3 117-8 
Jane; Tes eae. Sy 116-6 122:3 118-5 
July: Vee Ree ss: 116-0 130-1 117-8 
AOS Lo SER oS: 114-5 138-2 115-4 
Sept ye eee 113-2 138-5 114-7 
OCEL LE AAR 114-1 138-3 116-2 
INOV. Tt a ed: 112-6 135-3 115-5 
Deowrl's edestdad: 108-6 128-0 113-8 
Janyl, 193ae we. 102-4 127-0 107-5 
Bie bb Lath. SOs: 102-8 120-7 107-1 
Marinl SiGe ee ieee: 105-1 123-3 107-5 
Orit enacts as 106-2 122-2 109-5 
Mies 1o) She ae Sas ies 107-0 125-7 111-4 
Dune Lead eee ae 107-1 126-7 110-3 
ULV e 1Ra rare setete tna 105-1 122-2 109-0 
Ame Lae arias sree ‘102-5 122-0 106-3 
SoptscLin Fase wena 102-3 123-2 106-6 
OctH Ly eae: 97-3 124-2 107°3 
ING Le: SR oe 95-4 120-0 105-6 
Dee Lu. tethceos: 96-7 108-7 104-8 
Jan 1 1032 asa. ee 88-0 100-8 99-6 
MebE lh. dsaadee oa 87-4 100-9 97-8 
Marit e325 i Aaatowd 89-8 101-9 97-8 
April 1 esi ie aa eres 91-2 102-0 97-8 
Ways 1, Saeeas ee 91-1 104-0 97-5 
DUNO L., ch rctberatarotersts 91-7 105-6 96-8 
Relative weight of 
employment by 
Cities as at June 1, 
LEVI Oe Aa oa Me 16-5 1:6 14-1 





Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Sera tearsce [as Wralbe ece Ne ee oete aera es 95-1 84-1 
116-7 ELECTOR) hy ae ea Oe 89-2 82-0 
108-2 SUES TNR R ies ae 85-6 86:3 
106-6 fete JOR duh | 2h ee 87-5 89-3 
105-9 101-1 111-1 99-2 99-7 
111-5 105-5 98-5 101-3 103-7 
118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
127-8 133-1 168-3 115-5 110-9 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
131-8 112-6 120-8 110:3 111-7 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
124-6 102-0 116-5 1086 110-4 
116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
113-4 106°1 96-9 96-8 108-4 
117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
121-8 109-8 104-2 97-3 101-9 
123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 
123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
121-0 98-4 94-2 99-9 106-0 
122-8 97-6 75-1 98-1 106-0 
121-7 95-8 77°8 98-2 104-5 
124°5 96-1 80-9 96-4 99-7 
118-6 96-3 67-7 93-5 101-9 
112-7 94-0 72-3 93-2 98-3 
108-9 91-3 83-5 92-5 91-1 
104-5 90-2 81-4 89-6 90-1 
96-6 90-4 80-4 88-5 87-8 
101-7 87-4 89-8 86-8 87-8 
102-5 86-9 88-3 86-1 87-6 
100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 89-4 
1-6 3-3 1-4 4.3 3-4 
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Manufacturing 


Statements were tabulated from 4,901 manu- 
facturers employing 426,110 operatives, as com- 
pared with 425,148 in the preceding month. 
Gains, largely of a seasonal nature, were regis- 
tered in the lumber, pulp and paper, fish-pre- 
serving, vegetable food, building material, au- 
tomobile, electric current and mineral product 
industries. On the other hand, iron and steel, 
non-ferrous metal, electrical apparatus, textile, 
clothing, tobacco and some other factories were 
slacker. Employment was in smaller volume 
than on June 1, 1931, although a considerable 
contraction in manufacturing employment had 
then been reported. 


Animal Products, Edible—There were fur- 
ther and more pronounced increases in the 
number employed in this group, particularly in 
the fish-preserving division in the Maritime 
Provinces. Statistics were tabulated from 250 
firms employing 19,017 persons, as compared 
with 17,366 in the preceding month. This ad- 
vance was rather more extensive than that 
reported on June 1, 1931, but the index was 
then a few points higher. 


Fur and Fur Products—There was an up- 
ward trend in employment in fur factories, 43 
of which enlarged their payrolls from 1,523 
persons at the beginning of May, to 1,658 on 
June 1. A similar gain had been indicated on 


Norse.—The “‘Relative Weight’’ in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


TasiE III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








All in- Manu- 





toa : peg Commun-| Trans- Con- . 
dustries | facturing Logging | Mining ications | portation | struction Services | Trade 

Mune rl L921 ba eee sc. ae 87-7 87-8 85-4 92-8 91-2 90-6 68-7 86-7 91-8 
NG 1922 es he Mens. eee 90-3 91-1 67-7 96-9 86-5 98-1 79-4 83-8 89-3 
dune, 1923), bs Sree hee 98-5 101-2 94-8 106-3 87-8 100-7 86-0 90-9 91-2 
waner), 1024). edie esac 96-4 95-7 96-6 108-5 94-5 101-6 90-4 95-1 91-8 
June 1, 1925... 95-6 95-6 92-6 98-8 94-6 97-1 95-6 97-2 93-1 
UNO GL, MO2ZG a coeenlercs Hanes 102-2 101-6 96-4 96-5 100-4 102-1 114-5 100-9 96-7 
Munep L927 55. Bemwt. sone 107-2 106-9 86-8 105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 
ney, LOZS tc: Feels ie ch ee 113-8 112-6 85-9 112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
ane pls 1929) Meee s cae 109-1 107-3 171-0 116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
Gah 2oihiah ade tetas « aicherders 110-5 112-8 178-3 117-8 110-9 101-6 79-3 117-3 119-7 
1A Ie Ie ft a SA Ma 111-4 115-7 167-8 115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
Js\yoyere Ie MAES AN, ARR 110°4 116-5 83-1 112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
SURES ee A nee eR 116-2 119-8 75-8 115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
UIE) 25 ee eS ea 122-2 121-2 92-7 115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
BVM Livels, slob cttehale:s « argiche's 124-7 120-3 80-1 119-5 123-8 117°5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
JUG, Ta AS gel Sa oe ea ee 127-8 121-6 74-0 122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
ais) Ory Bie ies cide. Oye are Oe 126-8 119-8 83-6 123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
OCS nee s vate. ado 125-6 120-2 117°1 126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
INOWe les cect nekt.c ss ccdes 124-6 117-2 173-3 128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
TDOG PL sats PO he oe sides 119-1 112-8 212-3 127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
Jane 1 SOS0 ewes oo ae 111-2 106-5 200-2 122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
Keb! Le ccc cette neseke 3 111-6 110-2 209-8 123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
Mar? Ll inccseaaeerr seca ane 110-2 110-9 178-3 119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
April. lcs eae ieeonic de. 107-8 111:3 87-6 114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
Mayh 1.0/3. eee aah 111-4 112-4 63-5 114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
Junep 1.5). eee aes 116-5 113-6 90-0 115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
DULY E 1 .: «0.0 ote eae 118-9 111-3 82-1 113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
PUR Leche 5 SE eee 118-8 110-2 61-5 115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
Sept. 1. .......t.< Se aeeeeees 116-6 108-2 54:3 116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
Oetss Vee indices gee 116-2 107-8 70-8 118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
INOVE. 1.5. bc See eee 112-9 104-6 90-9 121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
Det locales See 108-5 100-6 106:5 117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
Jante 1,,.1931 3.54 oe eee 101-7 93-7 107-6 114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
1s) 0) a DOR Ae Be mre | 3 100-7 96-1 102-2 111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
ORT od ios ste s BIG. aren 100-2 97-6 82-7 109-5 103-9 93 -2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
FAN) 03 1 be ERROR Raa PL pa 5c 99-7 99-7 42-9 108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
IMiaiya Lisc sates ke Oita ctlls eee 102-2 100-7 55-9 106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
SUNOD Dei viee doe Meteo ose 103-6 99-4 53:3 105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 
CALE S20 NG IES ee oem 103-8 97-2 38-5 104-1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130-8 124-0 
Fad AR) WRIA Pita es A 105-2 94-7 28-8 104-5 105-9 97-8 162-8 133-0 120-9 
DOpPb A Lc ser sis neces 107-1 94-7 30-5 105-6 105-8 97-8 176:8 134-8 120-5 
Oct Gil cconcaess noses 103-9 91-8 42-2 108-2 104-2 95-2 164-5 125-5 120-8 
INOW. 1 sininass Os eae. oc nee 103-0 88-8 63-7 107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 117-5 122-8 
Deen Lae t. Bo U8. oo ae 99-1 89-6 73:1 107-5 100-5 93-5 128-8 116-1 125-6 
ant: tol; 1932 Settee. caer 91-6 83-9 68-7 105-1 98-1 85-6 104-8 114-4 125-7 
Wea 1, . ct. dah. eee 89-7 85-9 68-5 102-4 97-3 83-4 90-4 112-1 117-2 
Lt sae ee epee eee 88-7 87-0 60-6 101-1 95-2 81-9 83-3 114-7 113-6 
Aprile) 5..tane eee 87-5 87-3 31-1 101-0 93-9 81-9 79-9 113-9 114-3 
May Lox. cn tt..ae ee Oe 87-5 85-8 32-5 97-9 94-1 84-3 83-2 114-7 116-2 
ume Lies. eames es cee ee 89-1 86-0 37-9 96-8 94-1 85-5 92-9 116-8 116-1 
Relative weight of Em- 

ployment by industries as 

at Sunes 2s eee 100-0 52-2 1:3 5-4 3°0 12-3 12-9 2-7 10-2 
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the same date last summer, but activity was 
then at a higher level. 

Leather and Products—Employment in this 
group showed a falling-off, which was smaller 
than that indicated in the same month last 
year, when the index was fractionally higher. 


The working forces of the 244 co-operating em- 
ployers totalled 18,3889 persons, as against 18,569 
in the preceding month. The largest declines 
were in Ontario. 

Lumber and Products—Continued seasonal 
expansion took place in lumber mills, and there 


Taste IV.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926100) 


1 Relative; June 1, 








Padgstties weight | 1932 1930 1929 1928 2 
Manufacturing...................... 52-2 86-0 113-6 121-2 112-6 106-9 
Animal products—edible............ 2-3 106°3 116-9 119-5 116-7 115-4 
ENiKANnG PLOUUCtS sere este ce sees 2 86-0 98-9 102-5 91-1 97-3 
Leather‘and products: 4.0... 660s: 2-3 90:5 88-6 91-0 100-4 100-3 
Boote-andshoeswricsest asses es ssc 1-6 98-3 88-4 O26 bechace i> sisi | tree ees 
Lumber and products......<. 2.2.05... 4-1 64-2 109-3 120-7 109-7 111-3 
Rough and dressed lumber........ ed 51-3 105-6 119-6 106-5 113-2 
Urniture 2 ee, seis. ok a ae atts doled 8 77-4 112-0 123-7 117-1 105-6 
Other lumber products............ 1-2 93-3 118-3 121-6 113-4 108-5 
Misical msotrumentsin cae sisi cc © « “1 31-3 64°5 96-5 92-4 96-9 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-4 96-9 106-7 104-8 100-0 98-5 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-5 88-3 110-9 111-8 111-3 108-1 
Up LAN GIP ADOL a caacstsls« scleiciel<' > - 2-7 72°8 108-6 108-7 113-5 113-1 
(PAPO PLOUUCtS aes sears tate sicle sis «het 9 99-1 106-7 111-4 112-5 104-4 
Printing and publishing............ 2-9 105-3 115-4 116-0 108-7 103-1 
Rubber products) asters tees caer os 1-3 86-4 118-0 143-6 125-7 113-8 
Textile POGUCUS 2.645 gh ams vs sate ss 10-2 98-9 102-1 108-8 106-3 105-5 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-8 107-0 97-3 107-0 110-5 109-6 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 1-9 80-4 86-1 97-8 102-9 105-1 
Woolen yarn and cloth.......... °8 108-5 86-2 103-9 106-1 104-3 
Silk and silk goods.............. “9 374-6 268-3 228: 4s cack pipes mene sae 6 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-1 108-6 106-6 114-0 104-0 102-5 
Garments and personal furnishings 3°3 91-9 105-1 107-2 101-9 99-8 
Other textile products............. 1-0 81-0 101-3 109-4 108-7 114-3 
Plant products (.0.8.)....0sseeeee0% 1.8 112-4 126-3 125-2 120-1 107-7 
2 Di BEEPS ge apical oars Ra AR 1.0 107-1 113-5 W128 foc se sees ec [eee eee eeee 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 8 119-7 146-4 L451 feet e te | aenaiere ee 
Wood distillates and extracts........ nae 78-8 138-1 186-5 eH : 106-2 
Chemicals and allied products....... ‘0 114-1 ae H ne ‘18.7 108.0 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-1 83-1 1 2. 118-9 106-7 
MlectriciCurrenty asesicss <cisces seiicves 1-8 117-4 139-7 32-3 
Electrical apparatus............2000: 1-5 109-9 __ 158-2 139-0 117-5 105-0 
Iron and steel products............-. 11-1 69-4~ 15-8—}— 135-2 fF 118-1 es 
Crude, rolled and forged products. ri Eel isa ; ae ie 123-9 110-6 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 3 97. 4 75.4 124-9 102-8 109-9 
Agricultural implements........... 5.5 73.8 114-6 131-5 118-7 103-1 
He OR ok: baie 138-3 | 182-9 | 170-0 | 118-6 
Pye awpbdlldae and repairing... ; : ae a : ae 112-7 101-9 
eating appliances............-.+- E 11 
Tron aad steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 5 66-0 162-8 178-2 13546 iP 
red and machine shop pro- 5 74.3 : , 115-9 137-2 113-9 105-5 
DER ce cc nada sw ead se Ss . ; : 104-5 
Other iron and steel products...... me ro : . eh ge: ie 114-0 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1.5 123-3 ° i 149-1 136-7 116-9 104-5 
Non-metallic mineral products. ..... 3 97.5 ; : 113-6 113-2 103-9 106-9 
Miscellaneous...........-++eeeeeeeee 13 37.9 i ; 90-0 02-7 85:2 1888 
5-4 96-8 c : 115-6 115- : : 
2-9 86-5 . . 96-4 99-3 100-7 101-8 
Metallic ores..........-2--seeseeeees 1-9 133-0 : ; eS hk a i 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 3 i hike i ; Erie 120-9 106-9 103-7 
Se a eee ees ee eeseressoene 6 98-0 iy eS 119-9 126-8 111-5 106-8 
Pilechones SM ereialeteteaie-sle isis) StSia.s lee nie's eel: 9-4 93-1 A 119-5 119-3 105-7 it 
Tranaportatipo ee .....-.| 12:3 |, See 6 | 108-0 | 113-9 | 108-0 re 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-8 113-1 k : 126-1 vsege 105-1 103-0 
Steam railways..............0..000: 7-5 71 ; : 10ld ie 119-8 114-8 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 2-0 91-4 ; ‘ owe oan 136-8 121-3 
Construction and Maintenance..... 12-9 92-9 ; 17 118-3 112-4 
Buildi 3-0 62-9 ‘ 140-8 13 195 
Hishwe hoo nlejeialajeietie fete alate) avele e 6 \6\0 10> 6-3 147-7 : 1 177-2 144-3 142-5 hae 
Rail WAY ccceeesccscccrsesessseerese 3.6 74-0 y : 114-8 154-2 144-1 ah 
Sirisha: 2-7 116-8 " 134-7 131-1 eee ree 
Hotels and restaurants..00000000000) 0 14 | Wd ti CREE 
Bejsoaah (ohietiy latatteace) /514.. 1.0 | 121-9 : (a gy Bak SP SAG ly 104.8 
Trad 10:2 116-1 = : 127-6 126-0 
ra e. eckel e'eie bw ole 6 Biclu eiblo Siaeie, a) .0) e109 \6)0.6\¢ 7.4 122-1 : 132-2 130°8 116-3 106-5 
pee is es cate A oe 102.4 i : 117-2 115-4 108-3 101-9 
All Industries.........sccsccccscccce.| 100-0 | 89-4 A Ie dan Eek hae 107-2 
i cea ell... | tl ce ee see eee ares TITe Tes 


1The ‘Relative weight” column shows the proportion 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the 
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that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
firms making returns on the date under review. 
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were also gains in container factories. Returns 
were compiled from 760 manufacturers in the 
lumber group having 33,252 workers on their 
staffs, compared with 31,224 at the beginning 
of May. All provinces shared in the upward 
movement on June 1. Rather greater additions 
to staffs were made on the same date last year, 
when the index was considerably higher. 


Plant Products, Edible —lIncreases were noted 
in this group at the beginning of June, when 
1,006 persons were added to the forces of the 


387 co-operating manufacturers, who had 27,524 | 


employees. Fruit and vegetable canning and 
sugar and syrup establishments reported most 
of the improvement, which occurred mainly 
in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. The 
increase registered on June 1, 1931, was much 
smaller, but the situation then was rather 
better than on the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—AlIl branches of 
this group showed improvement, that in print- 
ing and publishing establishments being most 
pronounced. The index number stood at 88.3, 
compared with 97.5 at the beginning of June 
of last year, when curtailment had been noted. 
An aggregate payroll of 53,238 workers was re- 
ported by the 565 establishments whose 
statistics were compiled; these had employed 
52,622 in the preceding month. 


Rubber Products—Forty-four rubber fac- 
tories recorded a combined working force of 
10,999 persons, or 53 more than in their last 
return. Employment was in smaller volume 
than at the beginning of June a year ago, 
although a decrease had then been indicated. 


Textile Products—There was a seasonal re- 
duction in activity in textiles on the date un- 
der review chiefly in clothing, knitting and 
woollen factories in Quebec and Ontario. Data 
were received from 819 firms employing 83,445 
persons, as against 84,939 in the preceding 
month. This contraction involved a much 
larger number of workers than that reported 
on June 1, 1931, when the index was a few 
points higher than at the time of writing. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors— 
Activity in this group showed a falling-off, 
according to 151 employers whose staffs de- 
creased from 15,472 in the preceding month to 
14,423 on the date under review. Tobacco fac- 
tories in Quebec recorded most of this decline. 
The index number on June 1, 1931, was higher 
than on the date under review, the downward 
movement then indicated having involved a 
smaller number of workers. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Statements 
were tabulated from 145 plants in this division 
with 8,433 persons on their payrolls, practically 


the same number as in the preceding month. 
The index number stood at 114.1, compared 
with that of 119.0 on the same date in 19381, 
when a loss had been reported. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
improvement was noted in building material 
plants, 182 of which employed an aggregate 
working force of 9,016 persons, or 673 more 
than on May 1. The index stood at 83.1; this 
was considerably lower than that recorded on 
June 1, 1931, although a smaller increase had 
then taken place. Quebec reported the bulk 
of the gain, in which all branches of the in- 
dustry shared. 


Electric Current—An advance as compared 
with May was shown in electric current plants, 
in which activity was lower than at the begin- 
ning of June, 1931. The 92 co-operating com- 
panies increased their staffs by 419 workers to 
14,499 at the beginning of June. The Maritime 
Provinces recorded the greatest improvement. 


Electrical Apparatus —Decreased activity was 
shown in electrical appliance factories, 88 of 
which reduced their payrolls by 704 employees 
to 12,198 on the date under review. A smaller 
recession had been recorded on June 1, 1981, 
and employment then was at a higher level. 
Quebec and Ontario firms registered practically 
all the reduction reported on the date under 
review. 


Iron and Steel Products—There was a fur- 
ther decline in the iron and steel group, mainly 
in rolling mills, railway car shops, and general 
plant machine works, while automobile fac- 
tories showed improvement. Returns were 
tabulated from 765 manufacturers employing 
90,536 persons, compared with 91,965 on May 1. 
Contractions were noted in all provinces except 
British Columbia, those in Ontario being the 
largest. Much more extensive losses took place 
on.June 1, 1931, but the index was than many 
points higher. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—This group of 
industries reported reduced activity, according 
to 1385 firms employing 12,198 persons, com- 
pared with 12,938 in the preceding month. The 
decrease took place almost entirely in British 
Columbia. Contractions had also been recorded 
at the beginning of June of a year ago, when 
employment was in greater volume. 


Mineral Products—Continued seasonal ad- 
vances were noted generally in this group, in 
which they were practically the same size as 
those indicated on June 1, 1931, when the index 
number was, however, a few points higher. An 
aggregate payroll of 12,044 was reported by the 
100 co-operating employers, who had 11,734 
workers in the preceding month. 
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Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries — 
Production in the manufacturing establishments 
listed under this heading showed a decrease, 
247 workers having been let out from the forces 
of the 89 firms whose returns were tabulated, 
and who employed 4,033 at the beginning of 
May. : 

Logging 


Employment in logging camps showed an in- 
crease, chiefly due to river-driving operations 
in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and On- 
tario. Returns were received from 222 firms 
employing 10,376 persons, or 1,477 more than 
on May 1. Reduced activity had been indi- 
cated on June 1, 1931, but the index was then 
higher. 

Mining 

Coal Mining—Employment in the western 
coal fields showed a falling-off, while there 
was improvement in the Maritime Provinces. 
Statements were compiled from a total of 89 
operators with 23,415 employees, or 870 fewer 
than at the beginning of May. The index was 
lower than on June 1, 1931, when a very slight 
decline had been recorded. 


Metallic Ores—An advance was shown in 
metallic ore mines, mainly in Quebec and On- 
tario; 638 employers enlarged their staffs from 
15,418 workers on May 1, to 15,632 at the be- 
ginning of June. Despite this gain, the index 
was a few points lower than on June 1, 1931, 
when improvement was also indicated. 

Non-Metallic Minerals (other than coal) — 
According to data received from 79 firms in 
this group, they employed 4,938 persons, or 
176 more than the preceding month. Employ- 
ment was not so active as on the same date of 
last year, although losses had then been re- 
ported by the co-operating firms. 


Transportation 


Street Ratlways and Cartage —A further in- 
crease was registered in local transportation 
on June 1, when 171 companies added 151 
employees to their staffs, bringing them to 
23,214 on the date under review. This gain 
was not so large as that noted at the beginning 
of June, 1931, when the index was a few points 
higher. The improvement shown was chiefly 
in Ontario. 

Steam Railways—A contraction was in- 
dicated in steam railway operation, in which 
the 98 co-operating employers reduced their 
staffs from 62,003 in the preceding month to 
61,558 on June 1. The Maritime Provinces 
reported reductions, but there were increases 
in the Prairie Provinces. Employment was at 
a lower level than on June 1 of last year, when 
expansion had been recorded. 
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21,629 on May 1. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There were 
pronounced seasonal losses in employment in 
the Maritime Provinces, but the trend was 
decidedly upward in Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia. Statistics were received 
from 88 firms with 15,943 employees, as com- 
pared with 14,261 in the preceding month. 
Smaller gains were noted on June 1, 1931, the 
index then, however, was higher. 


Communications 


Continued improvement was indicated on 
telegraphs, but telephones were rather slacker, 
so that there was no general change in the 
communications group. The 73 companies and 
branches reporting had 24,343 persons on their 
staffs at the beginning of May. Employment 
was at a lower level than on June 1, 1931, when 
a general increase had been indicated. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —An aggregate staff of 24,776 was 
reported by the 668 contractors furnishing 
statistics, who had 23,040 workers on May 1. 
Activity increased in all provinces except 
British Columbia, but the largest gains were 
in Quebec. Building was not so brisk as on 
the same date a vear ago, when much greater 
expansion had been reported. 


Highway—The 353 highway and road con- 
tractors furnishing returns had 51,735 persons 
in their employ, or 6,048 more than at the be- 
ginning of May. This improvement (shared in 
by all provinces except Ontario), was not so 
extensive as that noted on June 1, 19381, and 
the level of employment then was higher. 


Railway —Continued advances were regis- 
tered by the track departments of the rail- 
ways, in which the volume of employment was 
less than at the beginning of June of last year. 
The working forces of the 36 co-operating 
employers totalled 29,124 persons, as against 
25,869 in the preceding month. The most 
noteworthy increases were in Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces, although general improve- 
ment was indicated. 


Services 


Hotels and restaurants showed their custom- 
ary seasonal increase, while only small changes 
took place in other branches of this group. 
Statements were compiled from 289 firms em- 
ploying 22,000 workers, as compared with 
The index, at 116-8, though 
lower on the date under review than on June 1 
in the years 1928-1931, was higher than in the 
early summer of previous years of the record. 
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Trade 


Improvement was indicated in wholesale 
trade, but retail establishments were slacker: 
840 establishments reported 82,960 employees, 
or 95 fewer than in their last return. A gain 
had been noted on June 1, 1981, when the 
index was higher. Except for 1931, 1930 and 
1929, however, employment as reported by 
trading establishments was higher on the date 
under review than on June 1 in any other yeat 
on record. It should be noted, however, that 
the staffs of many stores have been maintained 
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at approximately normal level by reducing 
the hours worked by the individual employee. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight ” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in 
the indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada on 


the date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of May, 1932 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
engaged in work other than their own trades 
or who are idle due to illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Unions involved in 
industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with con- 
sequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

The unemployment level among local trade 
unions at the close of May varied but slightly 
from that of the preceding month, as shown 
by the reports received from a total of 1,800 
labour organizations with 175,411 members. 
Of these, 38,692 were without work on the 
last day of the month, a percentage of 22:1, 
in contrast with 23-0 per cent of inactivity in 
April. A general upward employment tend- 
ency was noted in the majority of trades and 
industries as compared with April, chiefly due 
to seasonal influences, and affecting particu- 
larly the building and construction trades 
which in every province indicated some open- 
ing-up of activity. Alberta unions alone re- 
ported a less favourable employment volume 
than in April, the decline being but fractional, 
while in all other provinces some improve- 
ment was noted. The gains, however, were 
not outstanding in any one province, ranging 
from 2-9 per cent in Saskatchewan to 0:4 
per cent in Nova Scotia and Ontario. All 
provinces contributed a share to the total in- 
crease of unemployment among trade unions 
from May last year when 16-2 per cent of 
idleness was registered in the country as a 
whole. In this comparison Ontario and 
Manitoba unions reported the most note- 
worthy employment recessions during the 
month reviewed, and in Quebec and British 


Columbia also substantial curtailment of ac- 
tivity was noted, the reductions in the remain- 
ing provinces being of more moderate pro- 
portions. 

The returns on unemployment in the largest 
city in each province, with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island, are compiled separately 
each month. Of these, Halifax and Regina 
unions reported considerable improvement in 
conditions as compared with April; lesser 
gains in activity were reported from Mont- 
real, while in Edmonton and Vancouver the 
tendency was toward greater employment, 
though the change was slight. On the other 
hand, some falling off from April in available 
work was shown by Saint John unions, and 
in Toronto and Winnipeg nominal declines 
occurred. Severe losses in employment were 
recorded among Halifax and Toronto unions 
as compared with May a year ago and in 
Vancouver, Winnipeg and Montreal noteworthy 
curtailment was evident. Declines in activity, 
though on a smaller scale, were reflected also 
by Saint John, Edmonton and Regina unions. 

Accompanying this article is a chart which 
illustrates the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 1926, to date. The curve in 
May showed a slight drop in level from April, 
indicative of a somewhat better employment 
trend, attaining at the close of the month a 
point substantially above that indicated in 
May last year, when unemployment was in 
lesser volume than in the month reviewed. 

The manufacturing industries, with 476 or- 
ganizations involving a membership of 47,602 
persons in May reported 24-2 per cent of their 
members idle on the last day of the month, 
contrasted with percentages of 25-5 in April 
and 17-9 in May last year. Improvement 
among papermakers, garment, and wood- 
workers was the determining factor in the 
slightly better situation shown in the com- 
parison with April, the contractions evident 
among iron and steel, textile, hat and cap, 
and glass workers, metal polishers and gen- 
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eral labourers not being sufficient to offset 
the improvement. Among printing tradesmen 
and fur workers the level of activity remained 
unchanged in both months. A considerable 
lessening of the unemployment volume from 
May last year was indicated by garment 
workers, although short time work was quite 
prevalent, and among papermakers, and meat 
cutters and butchers decidedly better condi- 
tions were shown. A slightly upward employ- 
ment movement was also indicated by leather 
workers. On the contrary, when compared 
with May a year ago, activity for iron and 
steel, textile, fur, glass, and hat and cap work- 









































May last year, and in Nova Scotia the em- 
ployment balance was unfavourable though 
the change was slight. British Columbia 
miners, on the other hand, reported a nominal 
improvement in the situation. Short time 
continued to be in evidence to a marked de- 
gree in both the eastern and western coal 
fields, a number of miners being affected 
through trade disputes. 

Building and construction activities were 
somewhat stimulated during May, chiefly as 
a result of seasonal influences, the 248 unions 
from which returns were tabulated with 23,604 
members, indicating 57-2 per cent of idleness, 





ers and general labourers was substantially contrasted with 62-7 per cent in April. Un- 
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curtailed, and among printing tradesmen and 
wcod workers employment was on a somewhat 
lower level. 

Little change from either the previous 
month or May a year ago was noted in the 
mining industry during May, according to 
the figures tabulated from a total of 48 unions 
with a membership aggregate of 16,943 per- 
sons. Of these 2,423 were reported idle on 
the last day of the month, a percentage of 
14-3, in contrast with 18°3 per cent of un- 
employment in April and 12:8 per cent in 
May, 1931. In Alberta and British Columbia 
the situation remained substantially the same 
in both the month reviewed and in April, the 
coal mines of Nova Scotia accounting prac- 
tically entirely for the slight adverse change 
from April. In the Alberta mines a consider- 
able increase in slackness was shown from 


1929 


1932 


employment was, however, considerably in 
excess of that recorded in May, 1931, when 
7:7 per cent of the membership involved 
were without work. Painters, decorators and 
paperhangers reported noteworthy recovery 
during May from the slackness of the pre- 
vious month, and among hod-carriers and 
building labourers also a much better employ- 
ment volume was noted. Important seasonal 
increases in activity were also in evidence 
among bricklayers, masons and plasterers, car- 
penters and joiners, granite and tile cut- 
ters, plumbers and steamfitters, and tile lay- 
ers, lathers and roofers. On the other hand, 
employment for bridge and _ structural iron 
workers and _ electrical workers subsided 
slightly. Large increases in slackness from 
May last year were reported by granite and 
stonecutters, bridge and structural iron work- 
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ers, plumbers and steamfitters, carpenters and 
joiners, bricklayers, masons and_ plasterers, 
painters, decorators and paperhangers and 
electrical workers, and among_ hod-carriers 
and building labourers employment was 
slightly reduced. Tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, however, were afforded a consider- 
ably greater volume of activity than in May 
a year ago. 

The situation in the transportation indus- 
tries was slightly better during May than in 
the previous month, the employment per- 
centage standing at 12-5 as contrasted with 
13-2 per cent of inactivity in April. The 
percentage for May was based on the reports 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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received from a total of 782 unions covering 
a membership of 63,031 persons, 7,871 of whom 
were without work on the last day of the 
month. Steam railway employees, whose re- 
turns constituted over 79 per cent of the 
entire group membership reporting, were alone 
responsible for this favourable employment 
trend noted in May, navigation workers and 
teamsters and chauffeurs showing some re- 
ductions in activity, while among street and 
electric railway employees almost stationary 
conditions prevailed. Steam railway em- 
ployees, navigation workers, teamsters and 
chauffeurs, and street and electric railway 
employees all participated in the retrogressive 
employment movement from May of last 
year, when 9-2 per cent of the members re- 
ported in the transportation industries as a 
whole were idle, the declines in steam railway 
operation, as in the previous comparison, in- 
volving the greatest number of members. 

The 4 unions of retail clerks making returns 
in May, with 1,169 members, reported 2-3 
per cent of unemployment on the last day of 
the month, in contrast with 2-9 per cent of 
idleness in April and 4-9 per cent in May a 
year ago. 

Activity for civic employees was somewhat 
curtailed in May from the previous month, 
the 71 associations reporting, with an aggre- 
gate membership of 8,417 persons, indicating 
9-5 per cent of their members idle, as against 
5°6 per cent in April. Marked increases in 
unemployment were reported also from May 
a year ago, when 2:1 per cent of inactivity 
was recorded. 

The employment volume afforded workers in 
the miscellaneous group of trades showed but 
a nominal change during May from the pre- 
vious month, the 125 labour organizations 
from which returns were received, with 5,357 
members, indicating an unemployment per- 
centage of 20-5, compared with 20-8 per cent 
in April. The situation for hotel and 
restaurant employees improved by 4 per cent 
from April, and among unclassified workers 
the gain in employment recorded was about 
2 per cent. Among barbers, and stationary 
engineers and firemen the tendency was to- 
ward greater activity, though the changes were 
but nominal. Less favourable conditions, 
however, prevailed for theatre and stage em- 
ployees. Unemployment in the miscellaneous 
group of trades was at a higher level than in 
May, 1931, when 16-8 per cent of the member- 
ship reported was without work, stationary 
engineers and firemen, and theatre and stage 
employees accounting largely for the change, 
though activity for barbers was also slightly 
curtailed. Unclassified workers were much 
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better employed than in May last year, and 
among hotel and restaurant employees the 
situation remained the same in both months 
compared. 

All fishermen included in the returns 
supplied to the Department of Labour during 
May were reported busy as in April, compared 
with an unemployment percentage of 1:1 in 
May, 1981. 

Much the same situation obtained for lumber 
workers and loggers during May as in the 
month preceding, the percentage of idleness 
standing at 26-7, in contrast with 26-1 per 
cent in April. The May percentage was based 
on the reports tabulated from 4 unions of these 


(3) Employment Office 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of May, 1932, as shown by 
the daily average placements effected, showed 
a decline of 4 per cent from April and a gain 
of 1 per cent over May, 1931. In comparison 
with the preceding month heavy declines 
were recorded in construction and mainten- 
ance and farming, with slight recessions in 
transportation and trade. A substantial gain, 
however, was reported in services, also a 
fairly heavy increase in logging, while that in 
manufacturing was small. Construction and 
maintenance and farming were the only divi- 
sions to record increased placements over 
May last year, but these gains were largely 
counteracted by losses in services, manufac- 
turing, transportation and trade. Placements 
in logging were practically unchanged. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1930, to date, as 
represented by the ratio of vacancies offered 
and of placements effected for each 100 appli- 
cations for work registered at the offices of 
the Service throughout Canada, computations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be seen 
from the graph that the trend of the curve, 
both of vacancies and placements in relation 
to applications, was downward throughout the 
month, and at the close of the period under 
review had reached a slightly lower level than 
that recorded at tthe close of May a year ago. 
The ratio of vacancies to each 100 applica- 
tions was 59-4 and 58-3 during the first and 
the second half of May, respectively, in con- 
trast with ratios of 61-4 and 59-4 during the 
same periods of 1931. The ratios of place- 
ments to each 100 applications during the 
month under review were 57:2 and 56:2 as 
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workers embracing a membership of 724 per- 
sons. Some lessening of the unemployment 
volume was indicated from May last year, 
when 31-8 per ‘cent of the members reported 
were. idle. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1931, in- 
clusive, and also the percentage of unemploy- 
ment by provinces for May of each year from 
1919 to 1929, inclusive, and for each month 
from January, 1930 to date. Table II sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the same months as in 
Table I. 


Reports for May, 1932 


compared with 58-5 and 56:5 during May a 
year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employees to the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada during May, 1932, 
was 1,289, as compared with a daily average 
of 1,845 in the preceding month, and with 
1,292 in May, 1931. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,190, in com- 
parison with 2,225 in April and with 2,134 in 
May last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
May, 1932, was 1,242, of which 501 were in 
regular employment and 741 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,298 in the previous 
month. Placements during May last year 
averaged 1,230 daily, consisting of 443 place- 
ments in regular and 787 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of May, 1932, the offices 
of the Service referred 32,869 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 31,039 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 12,510, of which 8,858 were 
of men and 3,652 of women, while placements 
in casual work numbered 18,529. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 23,959 
for men and 8,250 for women, a total of 
32,209, while applications for work numbered 
54,745, of which 42,408 were from men and 
12,337 from women workers. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1922, to date:— 
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Placements 
Year ——___—__—_—— 
Regular — Casual Totals 

1922 Mite | ANAS 297, 827 , 695 393,522 
92ST. 4 hee ee. 347,165 115,387 462,552 
12 ss 247, 425 118, 707 366, 132 
TO25 dss «sents 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
LO26 asa ture nee 300, 226 109, 929 410, 155 
POO mee ste cane ee 302, 723 112,046 414, 769 
PO 2 80 sas Sire Mae: 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
LPO Re acs Gest MERE 260, 747 137,620 398,367 
NOSO Nees acess cae 187,872 180, 807 368,679 
OS IGG at: Pek. AR, 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
1932 (5 months)....... 57,216 105, 196 162,412 


Nova Scotia 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Nova Scotia during May, were nearly 28 per 
cent better than in the preceding month but 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


household workers. During the month 307 
men and 70 women were placed in regular 
employment. 

New Brunswick 


There was a gain of 27 per cent in the 
number of positions offered by New Bruns- 
wick offices during May when compared with 
the preceding month, and of over 7 per cent 
in comparison with the corresponding month 
last year. Placements also were 27 per cent 
higher than in April and 4 per cent over May, 
1931. There were more placements in con- 
struction and maintenance, manufacturing, 
transportation and farming than during May 
last year, but these gains were partly offset 
by declines in services, logging and trade. 
Most of the placements effected during the 
month were in services, in which group, 


EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 








Applications 
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per cent less favourable than 
corresponding month last year. 


almost 18 
during the 
There was a gain of over 30 per cent in 
placements when compared with April, but 
a loss of nearly 17 per cent when compared 
with May, 1931. The reduction in placements 
from May of last year was nearly ail due to 
a decline in the transportation group, although 
all divisions participated in the curtailment of 
orders. The only groups in which any con- 
siderable number of placements was effected 
were construction and maintenance, with 363; 
and services with 562, of which 307 were of 
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employment was found for 707 workers, of 
whom 446 were placed with householders. 
There were 101 placements in construction 
and maintenance and 32 in the manufacturing 
industries. Regular employment was found 
for 57 men and 74 women. 


QUEBEC 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received by Employment Offices in the 
Province of Quebec, were over 12 per cent 
better than in the preceding month and over 
7 per cent in excess of the corresponding 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1932 
Vacancies Applicants Regular 

— oT —_]  place- 

Regis- Placed Un- ments 

Offices Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred |——-—————————_|_ placed same 

during |atendof| during to at end of | period 

period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1931 
IN OVS SC0tIa 52 oscc so ue oreo 1,016 36 1,145 1,026 377 686 1,253 217 
Palitax Wat eae Aa, coe ane 483 29 602 449 45 404 905 48 
New, Glaseow ila dias Voschueeceirsein 128 7 138 172 47 82 204 82 
SVCNCY, tose wobisscetiena ee cee ean 405 0 405 405 285 120 144 87 
New Brunswick..................... 876 4 914 867 131 736 856 122 
Ohathamut west to. 2) oN. al eee 112 0 83 112 42 70 222 28 
MONCTON ae ere co Be een ciate eee rere 386 4 407 ayer 61 316 118 38 
Séiwobnery ca mie8.. 3 Neste urea 378 0 424 378 28 350 516 56 
Quebec scenes ue tae Ne en Matias 2,138 282 6,789 2,720 1,488 296 3,558 1,437 
JAIN OSs acids, Hate Ae ane eg eo ne 8 1 22 3 7 0 35 16 
BLU) | went Me Bho c eae Se a epee eae ee 157 7 321 150 146 4 93 239 
Montreal .cccktsce senha ene eee eee 1,043 81 4,744 1,054 694 101 2,704 521 
Muse sso. «eee eee eat tani 592 101 1,049 1,033 357 157 511 368 
RRouyn tid: . bende cee: Goce. 14 1 5 17 10 a 43 9 
Sherbrooke sss: sce ee eee eee 163 0 306 161 142 19 80 131 
Three Rivers 161 41 263 309 132 92 153 
Ontarig oe ae eee eee 15,639 444 26,543 15,764 4,020 11, 012 36,940 4,717 
Belleville ace (Bese eran aaa 62 0 7 1 26 32 204 9 
Brantfords accede Abe ec Bethel 160 0 387 160 82 78 2,716 102 
Chathann sis a ee meee anata. es 104 7 131 98 28 70 0 75 
@obalt S.-i eic tae eee eee eee 89 0 107 87 19 68 63 139 
orth rances. (ices eee nice tec 28 0 105 28 11 17 BEES SS Ri acsG ae 
Fort Williainiecees. acme aetna: s 352 2 395 350 179 17 415 43 
ECG MRE MR ena on ono meee 151 18 247 152 28 116 To 80 
iB ehoay | 6001 erate Aan Is. 5 AS yk ROPE 630 22 1,181 647 233 364 3,286 233 
GE A0 thteeen etic tras cccone ORE 1,169 DT 1,147 1,162 73 1,089 964 246 
i<itehener ic... ceee eee ees oss 254 24 417 228 79 149 715 85 
LiGiicdon fissile sees ee ees lis a ao 2,803 24 2,961 2,828 147 2,633 1,412 225 
Niagara (Halls: ).cm saciciemrae er actete = asi 120 7 172 151 46 5 683 84 
ING@rtMBayiscaty sey edie eterna: 701 256 0 279 239 184 55 276 94 
Os tye wifi her tertile aes neerene arse «+ 743 0 911 739 36 703 922 55 
OGEA IAs Os oi Roe ae RAE iste 9. «le, 1,022 128 LiL 1,018 306 557 3,230 360 
IPENLOLOKC tas hes Te Ee aes = 252 1 42 251 111 140 69 153 
eter DOroue ul iene em ineter here sf s.« «)<.- 115 it 149 123 46 67 518 65 
HIOLGHATE OUCH a... Mana eee eR eiclsle sss 6 520 0 515 515 405 110 1, 802 492 
St WCabNariness - pene me mee the ects: ss 175 3 497 168 58 110 2,528 48 
Sewn omascy Mame ence ive at aces dias 159 8 259 159 75 84 633 76 
SSELRTULE ae Noes Tae ar Ay eretere CeeCocelecg nls: 302 1 346 330 61 269 433 71 
Sault Ste. Marie 102 3 435 117 27 68 123 94 
Stratford 222 0 249 220 118 102 549 129 
Sudbury 342 0 1,293 341 300 41 759 128 
Timmins 130 0 189 120 48 wv: 313 74 
PU OMLGNE UNIS eet Sieune tr avbnorsieuerd euavedh vials. » 4,859 124 11,170 5,001 1,113 3,500 9,281 1,369 
Windsor.... 495 14 29 471 181 290 2,718 168 
Manitoba 3,438 12 4,961 3,439 1,276 2,139 13, 780 966 
Brandon 302 8 379 2 76 215 72 
Dauphin 95 0 174 93 46 47 208 14 
POrbacelaveraivies wy ocheck sce elec 29 0 30 28 ZU 1 OME a etree. ah 
Winniper banat tcvthio st + ih oe 3,012 4 4,378 3,027 1,127 1,876 13,129 880 
Saskatchewan...................505. 2,309 200 2,512 2,197 1,172 1,018 2, 796 825 
WS teva tae si tencle Shee ietero cokes 151 0 180 148 110 38 127 24 
Moose Jawereireceencia ieee 665 44 619 615 255 Boo 703 141 
North Batilororameae ene ees cack ore 97 2 74 92 27 65 36 25 
Prince Alberth ie eeieaeern ieee 159 23 172 132 71 61 142 99 
Regina,” ..k. ee eee eee eee ee 496 90 662 462 288 174 807 252 
Saskatoon. i a epee eblont-nee 335 Sil 367 328 249 79 670 132 
Swift Current eee een 129 0 112 129 76 53 236 100 
Wey burnt) 10) eer ae 119 6 129 126 55 71 26 22 
Yorkton:.. .ascsnee eee eee cee 167 4 197 165 41 124 4 30 
Albertans 00.5 ea oe eee 3,109 21 5,269 3,115 1, 669 1,444 12, 932 2,006 
Caloaity 3.) .0cc. eee ee 871 8 1,927 879 798 5,305 1,325 
Drumbeller:. hice: pee eee 199 2 353 176 118 58 176 78 
Hdmonton! 1 .:))36) 2) ee eee 1,489 8 1, 838 1,500 594 899 5, 848 444 
Leth bridge sac§ s<<fe hone eee « & 389 3 959 387 61 326 ei! 84 
Medicine Hat..: :. i acnemeser eee 170 0 192 173 89 84 432 To 
British Columbia.................... 3, 684 24 6,621 8, 704 2,386 1,278 4,154 682 
Cranbrook, 740.) eel er eee eine 1] 0 85 i 6 147 

KAM ITOODS!. To... eee tee ee ere 130 3 278 133 112 18 25 25 
Nanaimo she «ects Ae a pe ie ee 775 0 693 754 751 3 312 30 
Nesom) icici siacs:0tole eee eee 193 0 237 193 185 8 19 49 
New Westminsteri7..020. sees cee 101 0 194 101 78 23 165 25 
Penticton. i. *.5 ic eee eee eee 126 5 163 124 54 65 64 21 
Prince George... ee Cee eee 2 0 54 1 1 0 21 13 
Prince: Ruperts. 23.0.2 ee eae 14 0 48 15 8 7 23 3 
Vancouver: ; srf...gah~ Aenea eer cies 1, 288 15 3,720 1,365 1,075 228 2,574 289 
WV ICCOTIA.... \cqgchaade s haele Reo ee oe ne 1,044 1 1,149 1,037 116 921 ye 221 
Canada. (24S) AE ee 32,209 943 54, 745 32,869 12,510 18,529 36,269 *11,071 
Mens poate ESE Ree. See ee 23, 959 188 42,408 24,003 8,858 14,988 67,070 7,581 
Women 25 abies cic eh on) ieee sharia ats 8,250 755 12,337 8, 866 3, 652 3,541 9,199 3,490 


*99 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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month last year. There was a gain of nearly 
6 per cent in placements when compared with 
April and also in comparison with May, 1931. 
Increased placements in services and manu- 
facturing were responsible for the gain over 
May last year, although all groups except 
logging, construction and maintenance, and 
transportation showed improvement. The 
declines in logging and construction and main- 
tenance were substantial and largely offset 
the gains in other divisions. Industrial 
groups in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
ing, 121; logging, 59; farming, 46; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 289; trade, 39; and 
services, 1,219, of which 983 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 661 men and 827 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 
ONTARIO 


During the month of May, positions offered 
through Employment Offices in Ontario were 
7 per ‘cent less than in the preceding month 
and nearly 12 per cent below the correspond- 
ing month last year. Placements also declined 
nearly 7 per cent from April and were nearly 
10 per cent less than during May, 1931. Farm- 
ing and logging were the only groups to show 
gains in placements over May last year. 
Heavy declines in construction and mainten- 
ance, services and manufacturing, with some- 
what smaller losses in trade and transporta- 
tion, accounted for the adverse change under 
this comparison. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 435; log- 
ging, 647; farming, 707; transportation, 51; 
construction and maintenance, 8,035; trade 
364; and services, 4,733, of which 2,245 were 
of household workers. During the month 
2,638 men and 1,382 women were placed in 
regular employment. ° 


MANITOBA 


Employment Offices in Manitoba were noti- 
fied of nearly 18 per cent less vacancies during 
May than in the preceding month, but nearly 
57 per cent more than during the correspond- 
ing month last year. There were also approxi- 
mately the same percentages of change in the 
number of placements effected. The gain in 
placements over May last year was principally 
due to relief work provided on sewer and 
watermain construction in St. Boniface; farm- 
ing and manufacturing, however, also showed 
increases. The only declines of importanice 
were in services and trade. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
ing, 55; farming, 301; construction and main- 
tenance, 1,754; trade, 53; and services, 1,232, 
of which 980 were of household workers. 


Placements in regular employment numbered 
831 of men and 445 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during May, was nearly 20 per 
cent less than in the preceding month and 
nearly 4 per cent below the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a decline of 
over 18 per cent in placements when compared 
with April, and of over 7 per cent in com- 
parison with May, 1931. The only changes of 
importance in placements from. May last year 
were in farming, where a substantial gain was 
shown, and in construction and maintenance, 
for which group a heavy loss was reported. 
This decline more than offset the increase in 
farm placements and accounted for the adverse 
change when compared with the correspond- 
ing month last year. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 37; farm- 
ing, 704; transportation, 22; construction and 
maintenance, 405; trade, 43; and services, 971, 
of which 558 were of household workers. There 
were 798 men and 374 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 


ALBERTA 


During the month of May, orders received 
at Employment Offices in Alberta called for 
nearly 18 per cent fewer workers than in the 
preceding month, but for nearly 6 per cent 
more than during the corresponding month 
last year. Approximately the same percent- 
ages of change were recorded in placements. 
Farm and bush placements were higher than 
during May, 1931, and construction and main- 
tenance showed a small gain. These increases, 
however, were partly offset by declines in ser- 
vices, manufacturing, and trade; the changes 
in other groups were nominal only. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements were 
made during the month were: logging, 159; 
farming, 698; construction and maintenance, 
1,533; and services, 632, of which 396 were of 
household workers. During the month 1,355 
men and 305 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


During the month of May orders received 
and placements effected by British Columbia 
offices were about 6 per cent less than in the 
preceding month but nearly 25 per cent in 
excess of the corresponding month last year. 
The gain in placements over May, 1931, was 
attributable to work provided in relief of un- 
employment on highway construction, and 
increased placements in building construction, 
construction and maintenance being the only 
group to show improvement. Of the declines 
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in all other divisions, those in services and 
transportation were the largest. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: logging, 41; 
farming, 84; construction and maintenance, 
2,933; and services, 546, of which 366 were of 
household workers. There were 2,211 men and 
175 women placed in regular employment dur- 
ing the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During: the month of May, 1982, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
12,510 placements in regular employment, 
4,785 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment secured was outside the imme- 
diate vicinity of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 209 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 197 going to points within 
the same province as the despatching office, 
and 12 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2-7 cents per 
mile with a minimum fare of ‘$4, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona _ fide 
applicants at the Employment Service who 
may desire to travel to distant employment 
for which no workers are available locally. 

The certificate for reduced transportation 
granted by Ontario offices in May were 
entirely to provincial points and numbered 
69. Of these 49 were issued to logging and 
lumber workers for employment principally 
in the Port Arthur and Sudbury zones, who 
secured their certificates, for the most part, 
at these zone offices. To employment within 
its own zone also, Port Arthur transferred 8 
survey workers and 3 cooks, this zone being 
the destination of 1 general maid despatched 
from Fort William. For centres in the 
Timmins zone 5 survey workers received 

certificates at Pembroke and 2 construction 
workers at Niagara Falls, while the Toronto 
office shipped 1 granite cutter to Sarnia. In 
Manitoba both the provincial and _ inter- 
provincial labour movement emanated from 
Winnipeg, and comprised the transfer of 79 
persons. Of these 68 went to employment 
within the province, including 1 hotel worker 
each to the Brandon and Dauphin zones and 
44 farm hands, 3 farm domestics, 12 sheet 
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metal workers, 2 general construction workers, 
2 saw-mill labourers, 1 hotel worker, 1 section 
man, and 1 laundry worker to various centres 
within the Winnipeg zone. Of the 11 persons 
going to situations outside the province, the 
Port Arthur zone received 2 farm hands, 1 
housekeeper and 1 hotel kitchen worker, while 
to Saskatchewan rural centres were despatched 
7 farm hands. The 16 workers securing 
certificates for reduced transportation in 
Saskatchewan during May were all destined 
to provincial points, 14 of whom were for 
agricultural work in various sections of the 
province and travelled chiefly from Regina 
and Saskatoon. From Regina also 1 teacher 
journeyed to employment within the same zone 
and 1 hotel domestic to Moose Jaw. Offices 
in Alberta issued during May, 38 certificates 
for reduced transportation, 37 of which were 
to provincial centres. Of these, 21 were farm 
hands and 1 a farm housekeeper for employ- 
ment in the Drumheller and Edmonton zones, 
the majority travelling on certificates issued 
at Edmonton. In addition, the Edmonton 
office was instrumental in transferring 4 high- 
way construction workers, 2 mine workers, 2 
saw-mill workers, 2 steamship company 
employees, 1 labourer and 2 domestics to 
employment within its own zone while from 
Calgary 1 town housekeeper went to 
Edmonton and 1 highway timekeeper within 
the Calgary zone. The one worker going 
cutside the province was a farm hand con- 
veyed from Edmonton to Saskatoon. Workers 
taking advantage of the Employment Service 
reduced rate in British Columbia during May 
numbered 7, all going to provincial employ- 
ment. From Vancouver 1 hotel cook and 1 
saw-mill worker were transported to Kamloops, 
and 1 flunkey to a point within the Vancouver 
zone, while the balance of this provincial 
movement was of farm labour. 


Of the 209 persons who travelled at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during May, 147 were carried by the 
Canadian National Railways, 57 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 3 by the Northern 
Alberta Railway and 2 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During May 


The value of the building permits issued 
by 61 cities during May, 1932, was higher by 
24.8 per cent than in April, 1932, but lower 
by 56.3 per cent than in May, 1931. Accord- 
ing to statements tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the authorizations 
amounted to $5,289,506 as compared with 
$4,237,160 in the preceding month and $12,- 
115,291 in May, 1931. The total for the first 


five months of 1932, namely $18,190,794 was 
lower than that for the corresponding period 
in any of the years since 1920. Wholesale 
prices of building materials were lower in 
1932 than in any other year of the record, 
averaging 79:0 per cent for the first five 
months as compared with 83-7 per cent and 
92-8 per cent, in the same periods of 1931 
and 19380, respectively. 
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Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued over 400 permits 
for dwellings valued at approximately $1,250,- 
000 and for some 2,700 other buildings estim- 
ated to cost over $3,800,000. In addition 
three cities—Brantford, Port Arthur and Moose 
Jaw—reported that they had authorized en- 
gineering projects valued at approximately 

ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS 

INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 


AS ISSUED4BY:61 CITIES 
eee 




















Cities May}1932 | April, 1932 | May, 1931 

rince Edward ’d— 

Charlottetown...... 
Nova Scotia.......... $ 106,340 |$ 213,207 I$ 225,530 
pe ULT Cap Xe. aces woe. kee 95, 230 108, 256 192,150 
New Glasgow....... 2,450 26, 250 7,005 
BOVUNOVAS tee e, . oe 8, 660 78,701 26,375 
New Brunswick..... 40, 289 260, 290 206, 053 
Fredericton......... 3, 900 2,700 17,960 
PMonetons fo)... Boe 12,390 82,140 70,590 
SSaint John) sees ace 23,999 225,450 117,505 
SPEDE +. ee 1, 466, 638 830,064 4,449, 753 

*Montreal—*Maison- 
NOUV Onn hte 1,310,691 661,312 3,639,504 
FOTCbEC Ha as eee 115,407 69,557 590,054 
Shawinigan Falls.... 2,000 7,350 8, 890 
*Sherbrooke....<.d.. 19,800 17, 600 46,100 
*Three Rivers....... 13,415 31,970 32,505 
“Westmounts. 2. 1.88 6,325 42,275 132,700 
Ontarior. oc. fea 1,510, 734 1, 820, 222 4,963,446 
Bellevillo.;....0. 08 18, 800 L125 127,925 
~Branpordama sae 7,507 35,361 35, 154 
Ghatham-...sccnk. 8,600 9,360 }. 11,300 
*Fort William........ 63, 200 40, 850 36,450 
Galt omer. cyan 12,438 13.151 20,045 
tGuelphtit.. 9 oece ae. 16,580 11,100 24,185 
THamiltonsseeen. oe 111,000 97,750 489,000 
mEINgSton. ac, 108,390 88,910 71, 851 
wicitehenenen tenes ee 19,027 137, 664 73, 981 
SIGOnGON: teeth. ae a 62, 790 87,180 193,915 
Niagara Falls....... 9,802 36, 002 21,740 
shawavtit sie: < 5,539 8,685 8, 865 
ROC ta wa eae rk ere 131,390 144,775 647, 255 
Owen Sound........ 2,200 4,600 14,025 
*Peterborough....... 16, 255 11,360 37,175 
SPOruArbhuras a... 156, 250 17, 666 31, 685 
“Stratiords ses 0s.. 7,428 4,200 10,593 
“St. Catharines...... 14,123 11,919 18,542 
Stee NOMAS! cen 3, 874 13,750 625 
DATNiGQne. ele wie es 15,407 5,035 15, 675 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 12,630 9, 453 47,275 
MALOLONLO a ae etic 514, 482 817,173 1,701, 673 

York and = East 
York Townships. 170, 628 157, 188 1,184,565 
Wiellandiemecs vente 3,790 21,080 34,015 
= Windsope. wpe... ek 2,945 10, 625 58, 640 
East Windsor..... 1,090 Nil 5,000 
NiversiGownc. + oa |eo ne eee eee... D070 
Sandwich......... 900 5, 650 7,625 
Walkerville....... 3,000 Nil 3,000 
Woodstock.......... 10, 669 2,610 26, 692 
Manitoba............ 1,107,842 198, 567 577, 637 
SISTANG ONG. senate ce 6,757 4,997 LEI 
St. Boniface......... 28,335 54,370 19, 260 
*Winnipeg............] 1,072,750 139, 200 551,000 
Saskatchewan....... 365,050 195,477 266,385 
*Moose Jaw.......... 9,350 160, 152 4,280 
PIROGCINGS oa Srey acrerronte 25,695 18,175 54,555 
*“Saskatoon.......... 330,005 17,150 207,550 
Alberta .1008. . Oe 430, 633 430, 986 433, 652 
per ee cp 74,008 250,279 213,355 
*Edmonton.......... 346, 980 160, 400 190, 830 
Lethbridge. \.)....55 9,060 12,512 25, 765 
Medicine Hat....... 585 7,795 3, 702 
British Columbia... . 261, 980 288, 347 992, 833 
Kamloops.......... 11,375 4,080 18,964 
Nanaimo... oe ok 75 1,225 3, 285 
*New Westminster... 15,145 8, 260 54, 250 
Prince Rupert....... 3,965 1,020 23,250 
“Vancouver... 0.2.. 203, 465 211, 950 826,910 
North Vancouver. 1,700 5,490 17,784 
*Victoriate dk us ostenes 26, 255 56, 322 48,390 
Total—61 cities..... 5, 289, 506 4,237,160 12,115, 291 
*Total—35 cities..... 4,950, 568 3, 824, 429 10, 436, 704 





$130,000. In April, authority was given for 
the erection of some 400 dwellings and 2,000 
other buildings, valued at approximately $1,- 
100,000 and $2,700,000, respectively. 

Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan re- 
ported increases of 76.7 per cent, 458.0 per 
cent and 86.7 per cent, respectively, in the 
value of the permits issued as compared with 
April, 19382. Of the declines in the remaining 
provinces, that of $220,001 or 84.5 per cent in 
New Brunswick was most pronounced. 

As compared with May, 1931, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan registered increases. The other 
provinces recorded declines, of which that of 
$3,452,712 or 69.6 per cent in Ontario was 
most noteworthy. 

Of the larger cities, Winnipeg reported a 
higher total of building permits issued than in 
either April, 1932, or May, 1931, Montreal 
registering a gain compared with April, 1932, 
but a loss compared with May, 1931, while in 
Toronto and Vancouver there was a decrease 
in both comparisons. Of the other centres, 
Fort William, Kingston, Port Arthur, Sask- 
atoon and Edmonton recorded increases in 
the value of the Fuilding authorized as com- 
pared with both the preceding month and the 
same month of last year. 

Cumulative record for first five months, 
1932—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities in May 
and in the first five months of each year since 
1920, as well as index numbers for the latter, 
based upon the total for 1926 as 100. The 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials in the first five months of 
the same years are also given (1926=100). 








Average 
Indexes of | indexes of 
Value of value of wholesale 
Value of permits permits prices of 
Year permits issued in issued in building 
issued in first five first five | maaterials 
May months months in first five 
(1926=100) months 
(1926 aver- 
age=100) 
19320 ee $ 5,289,506 {$18,190,794 30-3 79-0 
G31 12,115,291 | 50,356,550 83-9 83-7 
193808. 20,321,160 | 66,792,498 111-2 92-8 
1929 24,185,738 | 96,792,675 161-2 99-1 
1928. ;.:.. 27,515,522 | 79,285,027 132-0 96-9 
Too semen. 20,138,657 | 62,479,480 104-1 96-7 
1926...:.. 18,504,296 | 60,042,369 100-0 101-3 
1025-5 15,520,435 | 50,983, 833 84-9 103-1 
192409500 14,807,589 | 46,544, 689 77-5 111-3 
1923 e8. 2 18,937,638 | 57,946, 608 96-5 111-1 
1022 a vdex 19,527,061 | 54,040,922 90-0 102-0 
192 ee 14,460,878 | 41,530,750 69-2 132-2 
1920252 F 13,082,015 | 47,640,916 79-3 144-7 


The aggregate for the first five months of 
this year was thus only 18.8 per cent of the 


total for the same period of 1929, the high 


level of the record. The average index num- 
ber of wholesale prices of building materials, 
however, was lower than in any of the years 
since 1920. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 
iy ie British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
states that employment in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland at May 23 showed a 
decline as compared with April 25. The figures 


for May 23 relate, however, to the Monday 


after Whit-week, when employment is 
usually at a low level owing to extensions 
of holiday stoppages. The decline in em- 
ployment was entirely accounted for by an 
increase in the numbers temporarily stopped. 
Most of this increase occurred in the textile 
and boot and shoe industries, and to a large 
extent was due to the extension of holiday 
suspensions, There was also an increase in 
the numbers temporarily stopped in general 
and marine engineering, in iron and steel 
(except pig iron), tinplate, vehicle and metal 
goods manufacture, in the pottery industry 
and in certain of the clothing trades. The 
numbers unemployed also increased in ship- 
building and ship repairing and in dock and 
harbour service. On the other hand there was 
some improvement in coal mining, in the 
building and distributive trades, and in hotel 
and boarding house service. 

The heaviest increase in the numbers of in- 
sured workpeople temporarily stopped occurred 
in the North-Western division, but temporary 
stoppages also accounted for increases in the 
numbers recorded as unemployed in the Mid- 
lands and North-Eastern Divisions. In the 
South of England employment showed little 
change and remained moderate. In all other 
areas it was very bad. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approx- 
imately 12,770,000, insured against unem- 
ployment in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and working in practically every in- 
dustry except agriculture and private domestic 
service, the percentage unemployed at May 
23, 1932 (including those temporarily stopped 
as well as those wholly unemployed), was 
22-1, as compared with 21-4 at April 25, 1932, 
and with 20-8 at May 18, 1931. The per- 
centage wholly unemployed at May 28, 1932, 
was 17-1, as compared with 17-3 at April 285, 
1932, while the percentage temporarily stopped 
was 5:0, as compared with 4-1. For males 
alone, the percentage at May 238, 1932, was 
25-3, and for females 13-9; at April 25, 1932, 
the corresponding percentages were 24-7 and 
12-7. 

At May 23, 1932, the number of persons on 
the registers of employment exchanges in 
Great Britain was 2,001,127 wholly unemployed, 
630,664 temporarily stopped and 109,515 
normally in casual employment, making a 
total of 2,741,306. This was 89,125 more than 


a month before and 111,335 more than on 
June 1, 1931. The total included 2,190,478 
men, 69,587 boys, 430,828 women and 50,413 
girls. Comparison of the numbers on the 
registers and of the percentages unemployed 
with the figures Of a year before is affected 
by the results of legislative and administra- 
tive changes, 

The 2,001,127 wholly unemployed included 
713,866 insured persons with claims for insur- 
ance benefit (consisting of those who (a) had 
paid at least thirty contributions during the 
preceding two years; (b) had received less 
than 156 days’ benefit in .their current bene- 
fit years, and (c) if 156 days’ benefit had 
become payable in a previous benefit year 
ending on or after November 12, 1931, had 
paid at least 10 contributions since the 156th | 
day of benefit); 969,997 insured persons with 
applications for transitional payments; 196,- 
225 insured persons not in receipt of insurance 
benefit or transitional payments; 121,039 un- 
insured persons, 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
the total number of persons on the registers 
of employment exchanges on May 23, 1932, 
was 2,804,753. 

United States 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labour reports 
the changes in employment and earnings in 
May, 1932, as compared with April, 1932, based 
on returns made by 64,844 establishments in 
16 major industrial groups, having in May 
4,419,506 employees, whose combined earnings 
in one week were $90,815,167. The combined 
totals of these 16 groups show a decrease of 
3.2 per cent in employment and 3.9 per cent 
in earnings. 

Increases in both employment and earnings 
were reported in the quarrying and non- 
metallic mining and the dyeing and cleaning 
groups, while increased earnings coupled with 
small declines in employment were reported 
in the crude petroleum, power and light, 
electric railroad and motor bus operation, 
and wholesale trade groups. Decreases in both 
employment and earnings were shown in the 
remaining ten groups. In the groups report- 
ing decreased employment, decreases of 1 per 
cent or less were shown in crude petroleum, 
telephone and telegraph, power and _ light, 
retail trade, and laundries, while the whole- 
sale trade and electric railroad and motor bus 
operation groups reported losses of slightly 
more than 1 per cent. Decreases ranging from 
3.1 per cent to 4.5 per cent were reported in 
the hotel, manufacturing, anthracite, and 
bituminous coal mining groups. The most 
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pronounced declines in employment from April 
to May, ranging from 10.3 per cent to 13.8 
per cent, were shown in the building construc- 
tion, metalliferous mining, and canning and 
preserving industries. 

In a statement in its official publication, the 
Monthly Survey of Business, of June 23, the 
American Federation of Labor estimated the 
number of unemployed in the United States 
at approximately 10,634,000 on that date. This 
estimate is based on the United States 1930 
unemployment census brought up to date by 
government employment indexes. 


In a review of the situation, the A. F. of L. 
publication states as follows:—“More than 
one-fifth of all American citizens who normally 
earn their living are out of work. At the April 
1930 census, 48,800,000 persons in the United 
States depended on gainful work for their 
living; and 44,900,000 were at work. Since 
then the number needing work has increased 
with the normal growth of population, but 
jobs are fewer. Now (March, 1932), 49,600,000 
want work, but only 38,000,000 are at work; 
(about 1,000,000 are either unable to work or 
had been unemployed less than one week.)” 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


of abe Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 


Reference was made in the LaBour GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1930. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April, 1930, issue 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 


(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable; 

(6) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 


(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication of manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 


The Act was put into effect at once as 
respects contracts for construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition, both as to its pro- 
visions of wages and as to the application of 
the eight-hour day. 

With respect to contracts for other classes 
of work, the Fair Wages Policy of the Govern- 
ment of Canada (which has been in effect 
since 1900 and was expressed in an Order in 
Council adopted June 7, 1922, and amended 
April 9, 1924) requires that they must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the cur- 
rent wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requiring 
adherence to the current wage rates and work- 
ing hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above- 
mentioned are referred to ‘in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 

1, All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
Wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 
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Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any service performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized, representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 

It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manufac- 
ture and supply to the Government of Canada 
of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and. reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following Fair Wages Clause :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed, and if there 
be no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 


custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates and 
working hours. The contractor is required to 
post and keep posted in a conspicuous place 
on the premises where the contract is being 
executed, occupied or frequented by the work- 
men, the fair wages clause or schedule in- 
serted in his contract for the protection of 
the workmen employed. The contractor is 
also required to keep proper books and records 
showing the names, trades and addresses of 
all workmen in his employ and the wages 
paid to and time worked by such workmen, 
these records to be open for inspection by 
fair wages officers of the Government any 
time it may be expedient to the Minister to 
have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the Minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may 
be made by the latter. (Under the “A” con- 
ditions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
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of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at any reasonable time by any offi- 
cer authorized by the Minister of Labour for 
this purpose, and that the premises shall be 
kept in sanitary condition. 

During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wages schedules 
as shown below, or the General Fair Wages 
Clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic WorkKS 
Coniracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Deepening channel in Scoudouc River lead- 
ing to Shediac Harbour, N.B. Name of con- 
tractor, Philip N. Leger, Mont Carmel, N.B. 
Date of contract, June 20, 1932. Amount of 
contract, approximately $2,840.00. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was Inserted in the contract. 

Dredging Lake Ontario, Port Hope, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Wm. L. Forrest, Gode- 
rich, Ont. Date of contract, June 20, 1932. 
Amount of contract, approximately $9,805.00. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging harbour, Owen Sound, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Burke Touring and Salvage Co., 
Ltd., Midland, Ont. Date of contract, June 
17, 1932. Amount of contract, approximately 
$7,810.00. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Dredging, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Name of 
contractors, McLean Dredging & Construction 
Co., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of contract, 
May 25, 1932. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $7,700.00. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 

etc.) 

Installation of interior fittings in the public 
building, Perth, Ont. Name of contractors, 
The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd. New- 
market, Ont. Date of contract, June 9, 
1932. Amount of contract, $2,143.00. The “B” 
Labour conditions were inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Installation of interior fittings in the public 
building at Calgary, Alta. Name of contract- 
ors, The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., New- 
market, Ont. Date of contract, June 7, 1932. 
Amount of contract, $5,632.00. The “B” 
labour conditions were inserted in the contract. 
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Installation of interior fittings in the public 
building, Toronto, Ont. Name of contractors, 
The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., New- 
market, Ont. Date of contract, June 7, 1932. 
Amount of contract, $12,732.00. The “B” 
labour conditions were inserted in the contract. 

Installation of interior fittings in the public 
building at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que. Name 
of contractors, The Canadian Office and 
School Furniture, Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date 
of contract, June 22, 1932. Amount of con- 
tract, $854.00. The “B” labour conditions 
were inserted in the contract. 

Installation of interior fittings in the public 
building at The Pas, Man. Name of contract- 
ors, Western Mfg. Co., Ltd., Regina, Sask. 
Date of contract, June 24th. Amount of con- 
tract, $2,030.00. The “B” labour conditions 
were inserted in the contract. 


Post OrricrE DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in June, 1932, for supplies ordered by the Post 
Office Department under contracts which were 
subject to the regulations for the suppression 
of the sweating system, the securing of pay- 
ment to the workers of fair wages, and the 
performance of the work under proper sanitary 
conditions :— 


Nature of Orders Amount 
Making metal dating stamps and type, 
brass crown seals, cancellers, ete. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
stich. $ 451 60 
Interprovincial "Equipment Co., “Ot- 
“Shee 1) es 148 80 
Making and repairing ribbon eos 
dater, ete. 
Pritchard- Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
bea... 122 47 
Making me Sireaivis Weatict abet 
uniforms : 
Horn Bros. Woollen Co., Ltd., Lind- 
say, Ont. 2,503 42 
The Miner Rubber Co. ‘Ltd. ‘Granby, 
EEO, Sach) 
Grant-Holden-Graham, Ltd., ‘Ottawa, 
Oi. cis nw ne 2068, 2 ee 
Kaufman Rubber Co., Kitchener, 
Ont 699 45 
E. Guillet "& Sons Co. Marieville, 
ka ey 2,647 58 
Mail Bag Fittings 
F. W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont.. . 120 00 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottaw: at 
Ltd. 36 1,284 25 
United- Carr Fastener Co. ; 238 62 
Interprovincial Hqupmsy Co., " Ot- 
Tower... 5. . . ne Ab: 597 66 
Scales 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
CNR 1.8 18 od, agreed owl wee 340 45 
Letter Bowes, etc. 
F. H. Plant, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. .. 1,624 26 
Letter Carriers’ Satchels 
Hugh Carson Co., tite Ottawa, 
Cit... ar a Ct na al Ve eee 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements, with 
their schedules of wages and working condi- 
tions, that have recently been received in 


the Department. Such agreements are 
summarized each month in the Lazsour 
Gazerre. In the majority of cases the agree- 


ments are signed by both the employers and 
the employees, but verbal agreements, are 
also included in the records, the latter being 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment agreed 
upon between the parties concerned, and in 
effect though not signed. In the case of each 
agreement, the rates of wages for the prin- 
cipal classes of labour are given, with other 
information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC. — CERTAIN BAKERIES 
(JEWISH) AND THE BakeRY AND COoN- 
FECTIONERY WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 


Union or AmeEriIcA, Locat No. 115. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 19382, 
to May 1, 1933. 

This agreement is the same as that previously 
in effect and summarized in the Lagsour 
GAZETTE, July, 1931, page 832, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 

Employers no longer pay for the Hebrew 
holidays or May 1. 

Wages per week: first hand $36, second hand 
$33, third hand $30, helpers $18. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—CERTAIN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS UNION, 
LocaL No. 59. 


This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the Lazour 
GAZETTE, September, 1929, page 1050, with the 
following exceptions: 

Wages per week for journeymen stereotypers: 
$42 (the former wage was $46). Wages per 
week for apprentices: $16 for first year with 
an increase of $4 per week each year until $32 
during the fifth year. 

All overtime to be paid at time and one-half. 
Double time rates amounting to not less than 
one day’s straight pay to be paid for all work 
on. statutory or civic holidays. 


Recina, Sask.—PusiisHers oF Dairy News- 
PAPERS AND THE REGINA PRINTING PREss- 
MEN AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION No. 75. 
(INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN AND 
ASSISTANTS’ UNION). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1932 
toy May 1, 19383. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LAasour 
GAZETTE, July 1930, page 841, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 

Wages per hour for journeymen pressmen: 
88 cents (a reduction of 10 cents per hour from 
the previous rate). Wages on night shift $3 
per week over day scale. 


Wages per week for apprentices: first year 
$15.30, second year $18, third year $21.60, 
fourth year $27, fifth year $30.60. 


ReGina, SASK.—-CERTAIN NEWSPAPER AND JOB 
PRINTING OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
TypogRAPHICAL Union, Locat No. 657. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 19, 
1932 to April 30, 1933. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, July, 1929, page 804 and July, 1928, 
page 785, with the following exceptions: 


Newspaper Offices 


Wages for stonemen, admen, make-up-men, 
proofreaders, bankmen, foremen, machine- 
operators, machinists and copy preparers: 90 
cents per hour for day work. (The previous 
rate was $1 per hour.) For night work $3 
per week extra as before. The hours are 
unchanged at 48 per week for day work and 
45 for night work. 


Job Printing Offices 


Wages for stonemen, admen, make-up-men, 
proofreaders, bankmen, foremen, machine- 
operators, machinists and copy preparers: 90 
cents per hour for day work. (The previous 
rate was $1 per hour.) For night work $3 
per week extra as before. The hours are 
unchanged at 44 per week for day work and 
42 for night work. 


EpMoNTON, ALBERTA—T'wo NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL STEREO- 
TYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS UNION, LOocAL 
No. 129. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 25, 
1932, to May 27, 1933. 

This agreement renews the one _ previously 
in effect which was summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, July, 1930, page 842, with the follow- 
ing exception: 

Wages per hour: 96 cents for day work 
and $1.02 for night work (a reduction of 10 
per cent from the previous rate). 

Hours are unchanged at 45 per week for 
both day and: night work. 


Epmonton, ALtta.— Two NewsparerR Pvs- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION No. 255. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 25, 
1932, to May 27, 1933. 

This agreement renews the one previously in 
effect and summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1929, page 1413 and August, 1925, 
page 828, with the following exceptions: 

Wages for printing pressmen: 96 cents per 
hour for day work and $1.02 for night work 
(a Peace of 10 per cent from the previous 
rate). 

The hours are unchanged at 45 per week for 
both day and night work. 


EpMONTON AND CALGARY, ALBERTA.—NEWS- 
PAPER PUBLISHERS OF EDMONTON AND 
CALGARY AND THE INTERNATIONAL TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL UNION, Locats Nos. 604 AND 
449, 


Agreement to be in effect from February 25, 
1932, to May 15, 1933. 
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This agreement renews the one previously in 
effect which was summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, July, 1929, page 804, with the follow- 
ing exception: 

Vages per hour for journeymen: 96 cents 
for day work, $1.02 for night work and $1.06 
on lobster shifts (a reduction of 10 per cent 
from the previous rate). 

Hours are unchanged at 45 per week for 
both day and night work. 


Vancouver, B.C.—Two Dairy Newspapers 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL TyYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Locat No. 226. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1932, 
to February 28, 1933. 

This Agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect which was summarized in the 
Lazour GazertTe, August, 1927, page 889, with 
the following exceptions: 

Wages per hour: 96 cents on day work and 
$1.05 on night work (a reduction of 10 per cent 
from the previous rate). Machinist-operators 
$3 per week extra. 

Hours are unchanged at 45 per week for 
both day and night work. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CrrTaIn Book AND JOB 
OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL Typo- 
GRAPHICAL Union, Locat No. 226. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 14, 
1932, to March 13, 1933, and may be extended 
from year to year providing wages and hours 
can be mutually arranged. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the Lagpour 
GAZETTE, January, 1929, page 92 with the 
following exceptions: 

Wages per week for compositors, stonemen 
and proofreaders: $40.50 for day work and 
$43.65 for night work; operators and machinists 
$42.30 for day work and $46.26 for night work. 
(These are reductions of 10 per cent from the 
previous rates); machinist operators $3 per 
week extra as before. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Hairax, N.S._-Constrructive MErcHANICAL 
TRADES EXCHANGE AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WorkKERS, No. 
625. 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
Labour GAZETTE, March, 1930, page 326, has 
been renewed with the following change: 

Wages for electrical workers are reduced 
from $1 to 85 cents per hour. 


St. Joun, N.B.—Crrrain Master PLUMBERS 
AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS 
AND STEAMFITTERS, LocaL No. 574. 

The terms of the award of the board under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act which 
was published in the Lasour Gazerre, Novem- 
ber, 1930, page 1249, is continued in effect by 


a verbal agreement with certain master 
plumbers from May 1, 1932, with the following 
changes: 


Wages per hour: 65 cents. 


Toronto, OnT.—Conrracting PLAsterErs’ In- 
TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION AND THE Woop, 
WIRE AND Merat Latuers INTERNATIONAL 
Association, Locat No. 97. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 13, 1932, 

to April 30, 1933. 
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Employers are not to advertise for help with- 
out first notifying the business agent of the 
union. Foremen to be union members. 

Hours: 8 per day, no work on Saturday, a 
40-hour week. 

Overtime and work on legal holidays: time 
and one half. No work on Saturdays until 
5 p.m. and then at overtime rates. 

Wages per hour: metal lathers on metal 
furring and tied on work $1; wood lath and all 
nailed on work 624 cents. 

Whenever 60 per cent of the local union 
members are unemployed, the employers and 
the executive of the local union will endeavour 
to distribute the work as equitably as possible 
among the union members. 

A joint arbitration board will be formed for 
settling all disputes. 


Toronto, OnTARIO.—Cur Stone SECTION OF THE 
BuILpeRS’ EXCHANGE AND THE ToRONTO 
LocaL OF JOURNEYMEN STONECUTTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF NorTH AMERICA. 


Agreement to be in ‘effect from May 1, 1932, 
to April 30, 1933. Either party desiring a 
change to give two months’ notice prior to 
expiration date. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one half for first two 
hours; after two hours and all work on Satur- 
day afternoons, double time. 

Wages for journeymen stonecutters: $1 per 
hour. 

One apprentice allowed for every five journey- 
men, but not more than three apprentices in 
any one shop. Apprentices will serve four 
years, starting between the ages of 16 and 20 
years inclusive. 

Provision is made for arbitration in case of 
disputes. 


St. CaTHARINES, ONTARIO—MastTerR CARPENTERS 
AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPEN- 
TERS AND JOINERS, Loca No. 38. 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
Lapour GAZETTE, December, 1931, page 1357, 
has been renewed verbally without change to 
April 30, 1933. 

Wages are 90 cents per hour with a 44-hour 
week. 


CORRECTION 


Vancouver, B.C.—GENERAL ConrTRACTOoRS’ ASso- 
CIATION AND THE BripGE, STRUCTURAL, 
ORNAMENTAL, REINFORCED IRON WORKERS, 
PILE DRIVERS’ AND Ruiceers’ UNION oF 
CanapA, Locat No. 1. 


The schedule of wages and working conditions 
for pile drivers and bridgemen given in the last 
issue of the LABouR GAZETTE, page 718, applies 
only to the above-named union and not to the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
Local 2404, as there stated. Negotiations 
between the latter union and the Contractors’ 
Association are reported to have not yet been 
completed. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JUNE, 1932 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 
was again downward, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number of 
wholesale prices being lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a hst 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in sixty-nine cities was again lower at $6.79 for 
June, as compared with $6.90 for May; $8.16 
for June, 1931; $11.10 for June 1930; $10.92 
for June, 1929; $10.18 for June, 1932; $16.92 
for June, 1920 (the peak); and $7.49 for June, 
1914. The decrease was mainly due to lower 
prices for milk, butter, cheese, bread, mutton, 
pork, bacon, lard and potatoes. Including 
the cost of fuel and reht with that of feeds 
the total budget averaged $16.20 at the begin- 
ning of June, as compared with $16.45 for May; 
$18.36 for June, 1931; $21.44 for June, 1930; 
$21.18 for June, 1929; $20.58 for June, 1922; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); and $14.27 
for June, 1914. Fuel averaged slightly lower, 
due to declines in the prices of anthracite coal 
and wood. Decreases in rent occurred in 
several localities. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 was again 
Jower at 66.6 for June as compared with 67.7 
for May; 72-2 for June, 1931; 87-7 for June, 
1930; 93-4 for June, 1929; 164-3 for May, 
1920 (the peak); and 64-4 for June, 1914. One 
hundred and twenty prices quotations were 
lower, forty-three were higher and three hun- 
dred and thirty-nine were unchanged. 


In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials six of the eight main groups 
were lower and two were higher. The Iron 
and its Products group and the Non-Metallic 
Minerals group advanced slightly, the former 
due to higher prices for rolling mill products 
and hardware and the latter due mainly to 
higher prices for plaster and sulphur. The 
groups which declined were: the Vegetables 
and Vegetable Products group, because of lower 
prices for grains, flour and vegetable oils; the 
Animals and their Products group, because of 
decreases in the prices of calves, lambs, leather, 
salmon, cured meats and butter, which more 
than offset higher prices for eggs, steers and 
hogs; the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Pro- 
ducts group, because of lower prices for raw 
jute, raw cotton and raw wool; the Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper group, due to de- 
clines in certain lines of lumber; the Non- 


Ferrous Metals and their Products group, be- 
cause of declines in the prices of copper, lead, 
zinc and tin; and the Chemicals and Allied 
Products group, due to decreases in the prices 
of paint materials, tanning and dyeing ma- 
terials and certain drugs, which more than 
offset higher prices for certain organic chemi- 
cals. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower, the former because of decreases in the 
prices of flour, oatmeal, rolled oats, cured 
meats, butter and cheese, which more than 
offset higher prices for coffee, fresh meats and 
eggs, and the latter due to lower quotations 
for wheat, oats, barley, calves, lambs, raw 
wool, lumber and copper, which more than 
offset higher prices for corn, steers, hogs, 
plaster, sulphur and organic chemicals. 

In the grouping according to origin lower 
prices for wheat, oats, rye, calves, lambs, 
lumber and copper caused a decline in the 
group of raw.and partly manufactured goods, 
while fully and chiefly manufactured goods 
were also lower, due mainly to decreases in the 
prices of flour, oatmeal, rolled oats, butter, 
cheese and leather. Domestic farm products, 
articles of marine origin and articles of forest 
origin were lower. Articles of mineral origin 
were unchanged. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of June of seventy- 
one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil and the rent of six-roomed houses in 
sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. All prices 
are for delivered goods. The exact quality 
for which the quotation is given is set forth in 
the case of each commodity, and every effort 
has been made to ensure that the quotations 
in each case refer to the same class of com- 
modity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city except 
milk and bread are the average of quotations 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by a number of representative butchers and 
erocers in each. Information as to prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent is 
secured by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau of Statistics. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a_ list of only twenty-nine foods 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
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Commodities | Quan-| (+) | (+) June} June] June} June] June} June} June} June] June} June] June} June! May| June 

tity | 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932] 1932 

Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. 

Beef, sirloin...| 2 Ib. | 27-2} 30-4] 37-6} 44-4] 48-8! 76-8] 83-0] 70-2] 63-2] 58-6] 59-4] 66-4] 69-8] 76-2] 76-0] 57-8] 49-6] 51-0 

Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 33-2] 55-6] 54-2] 42-6] 35-0] 31-6] 32-4] 38-2] 41-2] 48-2] 48-6! 32-0] 26-6] 26-8 

Veal, shoulder.} 1 “ | 10-0) 11-3} 12-8] 15-7] 17-1] 27-9] 27-7] 22-5] 19-1] 18-2] 18-3] 20-3] 21-8] 24-5] 24-1! 17-8] 13-5! 13-3 

Mutton, roast..) 1 “ | 11-8} 12-2] 16-8] 19-1} 21-0} 36-3] 38-4] 30-7| 29-3] 28-5] 29-4] 29-9] 30-3] 31-2] 31-9] 26-3] 22-5] 29-1 

IRorkslect ae 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1] 18-0} 19-5} 20-1] 37-7] 40-4] 32-7] 31-3] 26-6] 28-2]. 28-4] 26-3} 31-2] 30-8] 22-8] 15-0] 15-0 

Pork, salt.3... : 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0) 34-4] 35-2] 36-4] 69-6] 72-2] 58-8] 53-6] 50-2] 51-2] 52-8] 51-8] 55-0] 54-4] 46-0! 30-8! 30-6 
Bacon, break- 

fast Gee “| 15-4] 17-8] 24-5} 24-7} 25-6) 50-7} 55-8] 48-2} 41-3] 39-1] 38-9] 39-4] 35-7] 39-6] 40-3] 29-9] 17-2] 16-8 
Lard, pure..... 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2) 40-6] 38-4) 37-2] 73-8] 76-4] 45-8] 44-0] 45-2] 48-8] 43-4] 43-6] 44-0] 42-8] 30-4] 23-0] 22-6 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz} 25-7] 30-0] 33-3] 33-7| 25-8] 44-8] 56-0] 33-5] 33-5] 31-5] 35-0| 36-2] 36-0] 35-1] 35-6] 23-8] 19-5! 19-2 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4} 28-1) 25-0] 38-7] 50-1] 30-8] 31-7] 29-5] 31-6] 33-1] 32-3] 31-1] 31-7] 19-8] 15-1] 15-1 
IY Oe, Baie ty 6 qts.| 36-6] 39-6} 48-0} 51-6] 51-6] 71-4] 88-8] 81-0] 69-0] 68-4] 69-0] 69-6] 70-8] 72-0] 72-0| 64-8] 59-4] 58-2 
Butter, dairy..| 2 lb. | 44-2} 49-4] 52-0] 58-0} 52-4] 92-0]119-4| 65-0] 71-4] 72-2] 72-2] 80-0] 79-8] 81-2] 69-6] 47-4] 42-8] 39-0 
Butter, cream- 

CTY: oo See “| 25-5] 27-7] 31-9} 33-9] 31-2] 51-7] 66-8] 38-0] 42-0] 40-0] 40-6] 44-1] 43-8] 44-7] 38-7] 27-6] 24-5] 22-6 
Cheese, old....| 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5} 21-4] 33-5] 40-4] 36-8] 29-8/§31-21§30-7/§30-6|§32-6| §33-2 §32-6}§23 -5|§21-0] §20-7 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7) 17-5} 19-1] 19-4} 30-5] 38-2] 30-6] 26-1/§31-2/§30-7|§30-6|§32-6|§33-2|§32-6 §23 -5|§21-0]§20-7 
read 6 a yee. 15 “ | 55-5] 58-5} 66-0] 61-5) 64-5|117-0/144-0]123 -0/103 -5]102-0)118-5/115-5/115-5/115-5/115-5| 93-0] 90-0] 88-5 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0] 28-0} 33-0} 32-0] 33-0] 68-0] 84-0] 64-0] 50-0/$45-0}§58-0|§53-0|§53-0|§48-0/§49-0 §83-0/§30-0]§30-0 
Rolled oats....| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 21-5) 40-5] 42-5] 30-0] 28-0] 27-5] 31-0] 30-0] 32-0] 31-0] 31-0] 25-0] 24-0] 24-0 
RiGee ee tas. 2 “ | 10-4} 10-6] 10-4] 11-4} 11-8] 23-0] 33-6} 21-0] 19-6|§20-6]§21-8|§21-8/§21-0]/§20-6/§20-4 §18-6/§17-2]§17-0 
Beans, hand- 

picked....... 3: 8-6] 9-4} 10-8} 12-4) 11-8} 34-4) 24-0] 17-4) 17-8] 17-6] 16-8} 16-2] 17-8] 24-0] 19-0] 12-4] 8-6] 8-4 
Apples, evapor- 

CeCe, ae Be 3 9-9) 7-7} 11-5} 12-0] 18-1} 22-8) 29-2) 21-1) 24-1) 18-8] 20-5] 19-2] 21-5) 21-5] 20-9| 17-2] 16-1] 15-8 
Prunes, med- 

jum size..... 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6} 9-9] 11-9] 12-3] 17-6] 27-5] 18-3] 19-7} 18-5] 15-6] 14-7] 13-3] 13-6] 16-4] 11-8] 10-8] 11-2 
Sugar, granu- 

Fated. eine: . 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-0] 43-6] 90-4] 50-0) 31-2! 50-4] 34-0] 33-6] 32-0] 28-4] 27-2] 24-8] 24-8] 23-6 
pugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-8} 11-0} 10-2} 20-4] 42-0] 24-0] 14-6] 24-0] 16-2] 16-0] 15-2] 13-6] 13-0] 12-0] 11-4] 11-4 

ea, blacke... |e 8-2) 8-3} 8-7} 8-9} 9-0} 14-5] 16-5) 13-8) 13-7/§16-6/§17-9]§17-9/§17-9]§17-6]$15-1]§13-8)§11-6] §11-4 
Tea, green..... > eo 8:7) 8-7} 9-1} 9-8} 9-2} 13-9} 16-9) 14-9] 15-0/§16-6/§17-9/§17-9]§17-9]§17-6)§15-1/§13-8]§11-6] §11-4 
Coftces Foes, = a 8-6] 8-8} 8-9} 9-4) 9-5) 11-1] 15-2) 18-7) 13-5] 13-5) 15-1] 15-4] 15-1] 15-1] 14-3] 12-3] 10-8] 10-7 
Potatoes. ...2.. 3 bag| 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0} 53-6] 60-7|216-9| 36-6] 45-7] 49-0] 43-6] 70-5] 51-7] 43-7] 90-4| 33-7| 21-8] 21-2 
Vinegar........ Bees! 1<7F0R <7) 7) 8) 81) OP TOP Mca ema) 2°59) TOF 1159)0 1-0) 11-0) | 1-0): 10h aoleues 9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5:48} 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-49/12-79]16-92/11-16}10-18)10-23/10-44/10-86/10-73|10-92/11-10| 8-16] 6-90] 6-79 

Cc. Cc. oO Cc. Cc. ( ‘ Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. 
Starch, laundry] 3 lb. 2-9) 8-0) 93-1) 3-2) 38-3) 4:7) 4°OP abi) 4-1) 4-0) 4-1] 4:11 4:1) 4-1] 4-1) 4-0] 3.90], 3-9 
Coal, anthra- |_| 

Cite aa boa. . M6 ton| 39-5) 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 53-2] 71-8]101-6]109-9|107-4|108-1]103-1/101-6/101-0|100-6|100-1| 98-5| 97-6] 97-0 
Coal, bitumin- 

GUS We ea. « & ) 31-1) 32-3] 35-0} 38-7| 39-4) 58-1) 72-6] 77-6] 68-2] 70-3] 63-2] 63-5] 63-3] 62-7] 63-0] 61-9] 59-8] 59-7 
Wood, hard...} “ ed.} 32-5] 35-3} 38-8] 42-5] 41-8] 67-4] 81-7] 87-9] 76-9] 79-8] 76-2] 75-9| 76-6] 76-5| 76-4] 73-6] 69-1] 68-1 
Wood, soft..... «6 | 22-6} 25-5] 29-4) 30-6] 31-1] 49-6) 62-1) 64-6] 57-4] 59-8) 55-3] 55-7] 56-6] 55-2] 54-2] 54-2) 49-9] 49-4 
@oal oil. Tis. lgal.| 24-0] 24-5) 24-4] 23-7) 24-1] 27-6) 36-6] 36-3] 31-2] 30-3] 30-5] 31-5] 31-0} 31-1] 30-9] 29-5] 27-4] 27-7 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

lights F524... 1-50] 1-63) 1-76) 1-91] 1-90) 2-75] 3-55] 3-76] 3-41] 3-48] 3-28] 3-28] 3-29] 3-26] 3-25] 3-18| 3-04] 3-02 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent.......... ik mo..| 2:37| 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-86) 4-77] 6-30) 6-77| 6-95] 6-97) 6-90] 6-85] 6-91| 6-96) 7-06) 6-9$| 6-47] 6-35 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Totals) :ces le oer 9-37}10-50)12-79|14 -02/14-27/20 -36/26-81/21- 74/20 -58/20- 72/20 -67|21-04/20-97/21-18| 21 - 44/18 -36|16-45/ 16-20 

AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Seotia®.....55% 5-61] 5-83] 6-82} 7-29] 7-29/12-65}17-04)11-43110-30]10-81/10-60] 10-73}10-61/10-89|11-12} 8-41] 7-30] 7-27 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81] 5-26] 5-81) 6-34] 7-23]..... 15-08/10-28) 9-50} 9-53] 9-60] 9-78) 9-77|10-04|10-42] 7-95] 6-85) 6-78 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55) 7-04] 6-96/12-51]16-24)11-46]10-29|10-46]10-51| 10-92)10-66]10-74|10-89} 8-40} 7-28) 7-20 
Quebec: ste acesscme 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 6-84/12-51/15-99/10-41] 9-54] 9-74] 9-78] 9-99} 9-85}10-04/10-14| 7-53) 6-34] 6-23 
Ontario) 1554. 98 ee 5-01} 5-60] 6-50} 7-20] 7-11)12-74/17-12}10-85]10-08)}10-03}10-22}10-94}10-78}10-80}11-03} 8-04] 6-76} 6-70 
Manitoba’ sis. atthe 5-85) 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-06) 12-45)16-83)11-30} 9-89] 9-72/10-20]10-26|10-45|10-54/10-88) 7-61] 6-75] 6-54 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86) 8-25] 7-88) 12-74) 16-47|)11-53) 10-03}10-25/10-60|10-88}10-85|11-21/11-21} 7-84) 6-71] 6-62 
‘Alberta: A2ioatsc we 6-02} 6-50] 8-00] 8-33} 8-14)13-15)17-12)11-16]10-02} 9-89]10-72|10-86]10-73)11-21}11-40] 8-07] 6-64) 6-59 
British Columbia....] 6-90} 7-74} 8:32] 9-13] 9-13] 13-65]18-18}12-68]11-48]11-31)11-92)11-93]11-87|12-32|12-46| 9-36] 7-72) 7-57 











tDecember only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. ! 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 








Beef Pork Bacon 
ir wey ee a 
ee ie S| ¥ ws | & S 22 aN hea 
£ to) —_ a 

LOCALITY Cede ay ee 3 s | 2 oe Weel | eve 28 

5 /85/8s|/8c| so] 45 | as | 22 | 825] Bs | Be | Be 

Son or Soe) aS ae S= | ge | sk=] BB ai 1. 

28|38/58/88|88| g8 | $8 | $8 | ses] Be | Bo] 8s 

- =) 
at Wicd Bete Ne > = fe a 5 ea se 

cents | cents | cents | cents| cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
i average).......6- 25-5 | 20-6 | 19-0 | 13-4 | 10-6 13-3 22-1" 15-0 15-3 16-8 19-8 36-4 
aces ees Beraeteiatets 28-2 | 22-6.| 19-5 | 14-8 | 11-5 11-3 20-6 16-9 18-3 15-7 19-0 34-2 
1 Sydney}... -ne-«mrisierel-lnye 26-7 | 21-2 | 19-8 | 15-8 | 13-4 12-3 20 16-2 18-4 16-4 18-8 32-5 

9—New Glasgow......-++- 27-7 | 22-3 | 20-7 | 18 10-8 10 20 16 20 15-4 17-2 33 
Bahan Herth 4 uinyeldle'viee Daa MAS (WTS UL RO: Tull Gao We aa ee ea, 17-5 | 15 18 9 i ga 
Be ia lite Soles aie elas loledel else 31 21-9 | 21-5 | 16-8 | 12-9 12-3 21-7 17-4 14-9 15-1 19 31-1 

Be WINGSOLs salvos obs sveieselal= 30 25 20 15 10 aD ies ye gash 18 20 13 M7 35 
Giirute ad. ets a a'- Norte Gee SOM Meee 208. | 16. Wig 10 We een ce 16 Py ee 19-4 39-2 
7—P.E.L.—Charlottetown.| 25-3 | 24 | 21-3 | 13-5 | 12-3} 10 24 19 15 18-3] 19-8 33:3 
New Brunswick (average)..| 29-9 | 21-8 | 21-9 | 15-4 | 12-2 13-2 21:3 17-5 17-5 16-5 19-6 37-1 
8—Moncton.......+.00e0e: 28-2 | 20-5 | 20-4 | 14-6] 12-5 | 16-7 1]........ 17-5 |" To-8 ) Woo |) t7eg 36-7 
9-+-Saint Jobn.. ac vss vs o5e 31-4] 21-8| 21-8| 17 | 12-6] 14-1] 22-5] 17-4]. 19 1%-2y). 21 37-2 

10—Fredericton........+++- 32-5125 | 23-7| 16-5 | 13-5] 12 20 20 20-2} 17-1] 20 38 
di—Batinrat..54!4/0s ese 27-5 | 20. | 21-5 | 13-5 | 10 Li atl Se oh Pee 15 15 15-5 | 20-8 36-5 
Quebec (average)........++-- 21-5 | 19-1] 19-1] 12-5] 8-3] 8-0] 19-7] 13-1) 14-3] 17-2] 19-1] 37-3 
12—Quebe.......0.2eseeees 23-8 | 21-4 | 19-2 | 14-2] 9 6-8 21-7 13-4 14-8 18-6 21-3 32-7 
13—Three Rivers........--- 19-8 | 19 17-6 | 11-6 | 8-7 10-4 15 13-9 15-4 19-9 24-3 38-8 

14—Sherbrooke.......+-++- 25-3 | 20 | 22-7 | 16 8-5 8-4} 20 13-2] 17-1] 18-2] 19-5 40 

ee IONS mp ee AL iT. eC 1 a SO A RT De ey 15 12 16 18 21-7 35 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 15-9 | 14-7 | 15-5 | 10-2] 6 8 21-5 11-4 12 16:5 18-8 34-1 

(7==St, Johnishs.c ss pases 92-47) 21-3) 21-2 | 12-6), 9-2 {Sy PAE 9 14-1 TUG Sy ae ae 15-7 39 

18—Thetford Mines......... G5 ah 14-3)) 127.4 107 (hu6-3a) we 10 ete cae ons 11-7] 15-7| 15 16 40 
19—Montreal.........+++5++ 28-2 | 22-5 | 25-1] 12-2 | 9-6 bed 1 88-1 ea 19:5 a6 17-6 38-3 
S-EUEFULDS: PY! ibe Oe coe ae 21-6 | 19-4 | 18-6 | 12-1] 9-1 6-7] 21-5]. 18-9| 13-9| 154] 17-2 37-4 
Ontario (average)...........-. 25:9 | 20-6 | 18-8 | 13-5 | 10-6 14-0 21-5 15-1 14-7 15-5 18-6 35°3 
Sp vine Crea ema 26-4 | 20-4 | 20-1 | 13-4] 8-8 9-7] 93-2) 14-5). 13-41 14:9] 17-6 35°6 
99—Brockville.....+.s+++e: 28-7 | 22-5 | 18 14 9-2 8-7 23 13-7 12:5 19-5 22 38-3 
oh a newton ce ee 26-5 | 20-6 | 21-3] 14-8] 9-7] 10-1] 23-6] 14-1] 12-6] 12-8] 16-4 32-5 

9A = Boellevillese sec seis 22 18 15-7 | 12-2 | 7-5 ais 7 18 Ue ka] pie eh 15-6 18-8 35 
25—Peterborough.......--- 25-9 | 20-3] 19-1] 13-5] 9-6] 12-9] 19-2] 15-2] 14 13 15-8 32-9 
D6 Os haweles ues erslestaeevaaie 23 18 18 13-5 | 10 LSS] Eee HD) tah be tiie 88 15-7 19 35-8 
OT eC TL LT ok bialsie' sjsla lei sha ovele 24°21 19:2} 17°56 113-5) 1125 15 21-7 15-7 16-1 14-1 18 84.3 
PRLMT ovontoy il) isis capi eure’ 98-3 | 22-6 |.29-6) 138-3 flees dae? 41 Ole Bl 0152p lees ee COLTS 37-5 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 26-5 | 21 23 Lb=:7e| DOr a ieee ee tee eae eee 15 17-7 16-7 19-8 87-2 
30—St. Catharines.......... 22-2 | 17-5 | 16-7 | 12-6] 8-4 12-1 18 13 11-7 14-1 17-2 33-7 
31 Hamiltoniscecasestee see 27-1 | 21-3 | 20-4 | 14-6} 12-3 15:6 20:9 14-4 18-5 15-2 19-2 35-5 
32—Brantford........++++-- 95-7 | 20-5 | 1841 119-6) O41) tase eh Ber dda tl Asis M8) 18.8 33-1 
Bos Graal Gave ielsiseie's'a's Wbeoteld | 2296.4 20-2 1oed MH dard: 17-2 26 17-2 16 16-6 19-4 34 9 
34 ——Gueiphieec csi sieeies elec 25-8 | 20-3 | 19-8 | 12-4 | 18-5 15-5 20 13-4 14-7 15 18-4 33-2 
BO —IMtGHOne?... cics.siere ve. s10'« 23:2 | 19-9 | 16-7 | 18-6 | 10-5 13-4 21-5 14 2D Reaver ats 14-6 17-1 34-2 
36—Woodstock........-+++> 26-6 | 21-8 | 19-4 | 18-4] 11 13-8 18 14-8 12-5 14-2 16-3 33-9 
ST—StratiOrd, ..iccvcc es cce's 25 20 17°5 | 187 9-3 15 20 fA al ai ag 13-9 17 35:6 
SS WOnGOn rae ie aiie'siele.<e- 26 + | 20-4 | 18-3 | 13 9-4 13-7 22-6 15-4 15 15-4 19-2 37-8 
39 Sta LOMAS Wee ele es 25-1 | 20-3 | 17-6 | 12-4 | 11-5 13-6 24-3 15-4 11:3 14-9 17-2 35-1 
40—-Chatham nit. sss +4. 22-8 | 19-5 | 16-9 | 13 gi 16-1] 18 14-8] 12-2] 14 17:3 34-9 
41—Windsor.......-..sseee- 24-5 | 19-1 | 17-8 | 12-9 | 10-4 12-7 25 14-2 11-7 14 17 32-7 
49—Sarnia. :irztsgia sews 26-2120 | 18-5 | 13-5] 11-2] 15 D1>e eras 16-29]! 15-96 1667 33.7 
48—Owen Sound.........-+- 24-2 | 19-2 | 16-7 | 12-2 9-3 15 16-4 15-9 15-2 13-1 15:5 32-3 
44— North Bay yore sists oe = 27-7 |.21-7 | 20 14 11:3 LS Demers haat 15 14:5 16-2 18-3 36-4 
45—Sudbury........0es66-> 25-8 | 21-6 | 18-4 | 12-8 | 10-8 16-2 23 17-5 15:6 15-8 18-9 35-6 
46—Cobalt...05 st «lees BS oe 25 | 21-5] 18-3] 12 | 10 17-5] 15 19-3] 14:2] 17-7] 19-9 35-7 
47—Timmins...... pee eeeees 29-3 | 23 19-3 | 15 13-8 L737 S| ee 18-7 18-8 16-8 19-6 87-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 26 19-8 | 17 12-6 | 9-7 14-5 21-2 15 13-2 17-8 21-8 41-7 
A9-—Port Arthur sce saee eer 30-3 | 22-2 | 19-2 | 14-1 | 11-1 1B Fialit.0 Be oe 16-9 18-4 17-9 21:3 35-8 
50—Fort William........... 28:5 | 22-7 | 21-2 | 14-2 | 12-2 14-5 25 16 17-9 18-1 22-1 36-9 
Manitoba (average).......... 24-3 | 18-7 | 18-6 | 12-6 | 10-2 12-8 24-3 14-8 12-7 18-6 21-2 34-8 
51—Winnipeg..........+.66- 26:3 | 19-6 | 19-3 | 12-2 | 11-1 11-8 27 15:4 14 19-2 21-4 34-8 
62——BrandOn 222 5<ceeuee sie 22-3 | 17-7 | 17-8 | 12-9 9-3 13-7 21-5 14-9 11:3 17-9 20-9 34-7 
Saskatchewan (average)....| 24-7 | 19-3} 17-0 | 11-4] 8-5 12-9 1-6 13-5 12-4 18-4 21-3 36-3 
68—Reginarr a sacdepie > eosin 25-6 | 18-8 | 17-1] 11-1] 9-2 11-3 93-3 13-4 11-5 16-7 20-9 36-8 
54—Prince Albert.......... 25 20 18 19 8 15 20 15 15 18 920 36-5 
55—Saskatoon..........+.-- 21-2 | 17-2 | 14-5 | 10-3 | 8-9 12°3 91-2 12 10-7 19-2 91-5 35-2 
56—Moose Jaw........e005- 27 21-1 | 18-4 | 12 8-7 13-1 pl DLS IONS Sl Wn bi 19:8 92-8 36-7 
Alberta (average)............ 23-1 | 18-7 | 16-7 | 12-0] 9-9 13-8 21-9 12-6 14-1 18-0 21-2 37-0 

57—Medicine Hat.......... 22 17-7 | 16-7 | 12-7 | 10-9 14-3 20-3 14 14 20-4 24-4 41 
58—Drumheller............ 21 19 16+5 | 11 10-0 13:5 21 13-5 13-7 17-2 19-8 37-8 
59—Edmonton............. 23-1 | 18-4 | 18-1 | 12 9-6 13-5 b> 3 12-5 16-8 18-5 21-6 34-9 

60—Calgary.......c.ecceee- 24-4 | 18-5 | 16-4 | 11-6] 10-6 1824 20 11-6 11-7 16:2 18-7 35 
61—Lethbridge............. 95 20 16 12-5 9-3 14-4 22-7 NE UG ESN WE 5 6 Ss 17-7 21-7 36:2 
British Columbia (average).| 26-4 | 21-8 | 20-1 | 14-2 | 12.6 17-8 27-4 15-8 18-2 20-3 24-3 41-1 
Oleic: ci. Siete eee ee 94-5 | 21-2 | 19 14-2 | 10-5 17:3 27°5 13-7 16-2 18-7 21-8 40-5 
63=-Nelson.s Vieskl iia. ea ae 26-3 | 21-3 | 18 14-7 | 10.7 17-7 29 15-3 18-7 17-9 23-1 39-3 

Gder OTA: Paced tus atone 24 20-5 | 17 12-7 | 11-5 15-5 25 IG Bull eaiecrscts 21-2 25-6 40 
65—New Westminster...... 25-7 | 21-5 | 19-2 | 14-4 | 13 17 25 15-7 19-3 20-5 24-8 41-9 
66—Vancouver............. 27-9 | 22-6 | 20-3 | 13-9 | 14-3 18-7 29-1 15 20-3 20-9 24-6 41-8 

O7—ViCtoriai. slau. ose ne den 28-4 | 23-1 | 19-6} 13-1 | 12.9 18 ay 15-9 14 19 3 22-1 41 
68—Nanaimo..............- 29-5 | 24-5 | 22-4 | 15-7 | 16.9 20 29-2 16-5 20 20-6 25-6 45-7 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 25 20 25 15 12.5 TS" | sae rents 18 18:7 23-3 26-8 38-3 





a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. 
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3 6 4 4 
5 6 6 
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+8 6 2 
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ee RSE eel ec. ol BBP Rk ie A a Ba Sh . “1 3 
PP Ly Ne Chee eee pear ed oft kiold'='s 18.3 i) eee aie 10-2 19-7 17-2 10 20-5 | 22-4 |30 
ps fee RGR, Si oe aie So a 17% |... Roe eee 11-3 19-5 16-6 10 20-2 | 24-5 |31 
ae) ee ON As oo) ee 19: |.) 22g ee 10-7 17-2 14-2 9 20-7 | 21-1 [32 
eee At Se Ea Leh deo bE oo dem - « 17 18 30-3 11-6 17-4 13-6 10 18-5 23-8 |33 
Be OR ARE eS oS ee a 29-8 9-7 19-4 16-4 10 19 22-4 [34 
Mae 3 25 TED) i ey bees Sl Se Re Bs ioc) bu 9-8 16-7 13-8 ) 19-9 | 23 [35 
SN eet Ln, wate IL MRE SIs hs - - 19-5 |.) 2.8) [ew ome 9-9 15-2 11-7 8 21 22-2 |36 
MOS IS ee 3 24 i A os 2 a 20 18 29-3 9-2 15-3 12-3 8 18 20-8 |37 
AA MOAN ots hE Lyf ase ads baa 18; |. + cba cpeeeee 11-1 18-1 14-6 9 19-6 | 22 138 
tl Mea Te EE ie ee ae Me oe Me 33-2 10-9 17-6 14-7 10 21-4 | 23-1 |39 
ho a he Ad ee ee ee ey ce 23-6 9-7 15-4 11-2 9 20 22-1 |40 
rete 25 200) \V. 1 aoe cj. 28-8. «|! 20 17-7 | 29-8 9-8 16-4 14 10 20:5 | 21-6 |41 
OR) BAT te ee ee eee 17-5 ||.) 28 ge eee 11-3 16-8 13-7 9 20-2 | 23-5 |42 
is AAP ee) Ee | a et 19-2 10-3 14-8 12-7 10 20 22 148 
Aas ake Lea eon: I Be ee ee | 18 | 35-2 12-3 21 19 10 20 21-6 |44 
Ja Te aes Rebbe A Sige e8.8.:| 20 |... eae 11-6 | 22-1 17-6 13 18 22-3 45 
BOt ite! aa 18 Te CR ad ee eed Rac aoe 18-6 ee.) | 2a Gite c NBs age ene 22-2 |46 
SPENE ace eed alee eeaee aloes tar ay) 2.8... 30° ||.$ 25 eed een 13-8 | 24-7 18:74a 13-3]... 20...) eee 
Rint beta yeteere CES] ee ay Me ee Pe Peer Oe 18-3 10 20 21-9 |48 
ah. s [ea eee Teepe) dees is -e--| | 20 16 29 12-2 19:4 16° Ja 11-1 22 23-6 |49 
pe Te SU Bee al eee 20 183 23-6 10-8 19-2 15-6 ja 11-1 21-7 | 28-4 |50 
1924) 1 S453.) | Abaco s|.4 5, ay «|. 5 -8-a-. 20:0} 16-6] 22-8] 10-8] 17-6] 18-5 8-7 15-8 | 20-7 
16 23-5 CCL EN B74 Bema 20 18-7 | 25 10-9 19 14-4 10 15-7 | 21-5 151 
22:7 | 25 ea ae ee 50 20 14:5 | 20-6 10-6 16-2 12-6 ja 7:3 15-9 19-9 |52 
21:6 | 22:9 |  Ibe3 | | 92:0 |...2.... 23:3] 19-4] 20-5] 10-2] 15-7 11-0 9-8 | 15-6] 20-9 
20 25 he el ae 25 20 24-5 9-3 15 11-3 10 17 21-2 |53 
22-5 | 22-5 11-5 el ee oe 20 20 17 10-6 15 11 9 15 23 154 
20-7 | 21 Og ee ee 23-3 15-7 | 16-7 10-5 15-2 10-6} 10 15-4 19-9 |55 
23 23 11-5 Pe Uhh ee... : 25 21:7} 23-7] 10-4 17-5 11-2 10 15 19-6 |56 
21-7 22-7 Teil 1670 |e. ese... 22-1] 20-9] 25-6] 10-0| 16-2} 11-2 9-6 | 17-7 22-8 
22:5.) 26 POPPA tebe 2). tekst. 17-5 | 25 22-5 10-2 13-8 10-1 10 18-6 | 24-9 |57 
23 PD SR se oe ee 25 20 22-1 Metis... ak 9-5 10 15:7 | 22-3 |58 
22 22-7 13-3 Os eee ee 20:8 | 20-6] 22-2 10-2 16 11-3 10 17-7 | 22-3 |59 
22 24-2 Pe ee Be ee Beek 19 27-1 9-1 19-2 13-2 9 18-5 22-1 |60 
19 19 “8 a a ee oe 25 20 35 10-8 15-8 11-8 9 18 22-4 |61 
16-3} 18-2 | 15-0] 16-2 ]........ 22-6 | 20-8| 29-0] 11-9] 20-2] 15-7 11-3 | 20-5] 24-6 
O37) | | Mors weat ; ct aa ee ee 25 244%) 374 11-2} 21-2 tAsTsh soagae2e 15 24-2 |62 
19-3 23-3 15 CCS ee oe 94-5 | 22-37| 21-77] 12-6] 20 14 |a 12-5} 20 22-7 |63 
20 oor hayes: eee ee 20 21 22-53} 13 18-8 15°F ta 12-5 esas 25-4 |64 
15 PE ay he a A Be 93-7 | 21-7] 26-43] 9-9 Te eee: a 83 21-6 | 24-6 |65 
12-5 1454/11 eee. 7 eee ee 20 18-1 33-57] 10-8 19-2 15-6 ja 8-3 22-7 23-8 |66 
9-3 158) 10s: T2s5 |.) Rows 22-4 19-4 | 25-27] 10-3 19-5 16-5 ja 12-5 | 21-9 24-4 |67 
20 28-5'| 12-5 dem Greer a 12-5 20 25-6 |68 
ee teen ee ee ee 15 ‘5 ja 12-5 
i naan na I a ee ae ne 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


Canned Vegetables 


Sees | an lies : 
E Fi & oa a E NE ae me 
oh e a 8x0 as M2 Fics q 
Locality Aik A a= oN a he be oe ns g 
ea ES 5 SES] & Ea Ag ae os aa 
eg | G4 | 24 [Saal] od | Zo | de | $8 | 28] a8 
Ora 3 aH aH] On ae ees Sy ~ = are 
2g | 88 | $2 |ees| 28 | 83 | 88] 88 | #2] ES 
oO —Q wD Fy fan [ee & HH AY oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 20-7 la 5-9 15-1 3-0 4-8 8-5 11-2 10-8 10-8 11-0 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 19-9 6-7 15-0 3:7 5-0 8-1 13-9 10-7 10-1 10-4 
T—“Sydney. foe khoe le be eee 19-4 6-7 15-6 3-5 4-7 8 13-5 10 10 9-9 
2—New Glasgow.............005- 20-2 6-7 15 3-7 5 8-2 13 11 2.8 10 
3-—A mherst.. See odes coos se ete 20 6-7 14 3-6 5 iis D5 lil: Boss kavays 10-7 10-7 10-7 
AERA AK yop Maisie Chg a ae coe 19-9 6-7 15 3-5 5-2 9 15 10-7 10-3 10-4 
Be WANGSOLD. . Oos csc fe ae tise Serres OME ALE Mee. 15 4 5 8 15 11-5 10 11-5 
SGT TUTOLs a eee ee de einen 20 6-7 15-2 3-8 5 en: 12-8 10-4 9-7 10 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown......... 20 6-7 15 3:3 5 9 13-7 12-7 11-5 12 
New Brunswick (average).......... 19-7 7:0 14-5 3:5 4-7 8-4 13-1 9-7 9-6 9-7 
8-——Monctone 2.2). sdstian ablslone eee 19-9 6-7 15 3-6 4-6 10-2 13-5 10 10 10-2 
9-—Saint Joh... ...c25 ouesabernienr 19-6 7:3 15 3-4 5-2 7-8 12-3 9-8 9-5 9-5 
J0=—Predericton’. ...:....cecs see 20-4 73 14-8 3-6 5 7-6 14-7 10-1 9-8 10-1 
1tBathurst.c obo. ena Cer eee 19 6-7 13 3°5 4 8 12 9 9 9 
Quebec (average)................... 18-1 4-9 13-2 3-2 5-0 7:6 11-0 9-7 10-1 10-2 
12=“Onebec.. te. a. tea are cee oe 19-3 6-7 12-4 3-4 5-1 8-4 11-3 9-7 9-9 10-3 
18—Three Rivers..+... aera none 20:2 | 4-4-7 14-1 3-4 4-4 7-4 11-2 9-9 11-2 10-6 
14—Sherbrooke..). 5.0.02 ose eecee 18 5 12-2 3-2 5 7:4 11-6 9-8 10-1 10-2 
15—Sorel. 22. osteo cea eee 1523) Ilse. aR 14-7 2-7 5 Uf 10 10 10-4 10-5 
16—St AH yacinthe.o.. a6. nee 17-5 4 12-6 2-6 6 8-7 11-8 9-4 9-9 10-7 
17—St. John 670 rin ee cee eee 16 4-4-7 12 3 4-5 6 10 10 10 10 
18—Thetford Mines................ 19-8 4-3 13-4 3°2 5 5:5 11-7 10 | 10 
19==Montreal see. tc . 5 a aes octane 20-2 4-7-6 14-3 3-5 Is 8-9 10-7 9-7 10-3 10-5 
A 0 Ee i a See ates Als Meets Ro oy Shor 16-3 | 4-7-6 12-4 3-5 4-8 8-7 10-7 9 9 9-2 
Ontario (average)................0.. 20-2 5-6 14-9 2-8 4-7 9-5 11-8 10-2 10-2 10-3 
21— Ottawa..... Pas SEAR DS 5 oe, | 21-4 | 5-3-7:-3 15-7 3-6 5 10 10-9 9-8 10 10-3 
22 BLOCK VINGh. sau de oo gee sacdeteee: 21-5 | 4-5-5-1 14 3-2 5 11-5 12-5 10 10 10 
O32 KAMOStON: ac nelson sce ele Seinen ee 15-3 5-3 14-2 3-1 4-6 8-8 11-7 9-3 9-2 9-4 
24-—Belleville. a5. te yecte skates 19-6 4-3 15-2 | 2-6 4-6 9-1 11-7 9-8 9-8 9-8 
25—P OLOrDOLOUST.. sss ns oe ae 18 4-7 13-7 2-4 4 8-4 10-8 9-3 9-9 9-7 
D6—Oshawercus cialis anys noerereres 23-1 | 4-7-6-7 15 2-5 4-7 9-6 10-4 10-2 9-8 9-8 
D7 faa Oat NAG eyepiece re ese 20-7 —6 14-6 2-6 4-4 9-8 12 10 10-1 10-1 
Dee OLONUO Ma sete « Asie sine oo ah Sea 25 6-7-7-3 16-7 2-9 4-9 9-6 11 10-4 10-3 10-4 
Poe Niacana Halls: see. ites seers 24-7 ‘7 15-2 2-7 4-6 9-5 11-6 10-1 10-6 10-2 
30—St. Catharines...............-. 18-4 4-7 14:5 Pay 4-3 9-6 11-6 9-5 9-8 9-7 
Sie LATO GODS tise ssi aia suae ule ae Rie ete 94-5 | 5-38-6-7| 14:5 2-4 4-4 9-7 jl 9-8 10-4 10-4 
SOSA OL eye oer ties: sate fos Auer 19-8 | 4:°7-6:7 15-2 2-3 4-7 10 11 10 9-9 9-9 
ee Orea ee bee ees cools erenepe: 2 oi a teh eure 23-3 6 15:5 2-5 5 9-7 11-8 9-8 10 10-4 
By be Ghia) fol area is, Sate eaene tr MaB a Seine 20-4 | 4:7-5°3 14-1 2-4 4-9 9-9 11-1 10 10-2 10-2 
Bie GTCHONED ke ot ds sc ares oath mioaans 18-6 6 14-7 2-3 4-7 9-9 12-1 10-1 10-5 10-3 
BG——WOOGStOCKiw. «vol. oe ee sees ee ene 20 4-5-3 15 2-2 4-7 9-6 12 10-6 11 11 
Siieas CRUEL OUCL  Aoes ca! hes, 0 ego oi0\ avin wee) miei 17-4] 4-7-6 15 2-2 4-7 9-7 11-6 10 9-5 9-5 
SS ONC OU mereeh aerials cleus cere Secates ae 20 4-7-5 +3 15-8 2-5 4-2 9-4 11-6 10:3 10 9-9 
SOE S Gee POs. ects mis sneye- aches aa pin 19-5 | 4:7-5-3 16:6 2-4 4-3 9-3 12 11-3 10-6 10-8 
AQ —C ating. pte i aye tess ae auc ous 91-7 | 4:7-5-3 15 2-5 4-5 11 GRY 10-4 12-3 10-7 
41——Wand Sore tae ttstede rie: prods ois chose sisars 16-5 | 6:7-7-3 14-5 2-4 4-1 8-5 12-2 9-8 10-7 10-2 
49—— Sarnia soe debi coteiets cere a svt est ore 21 6-7 15 2:3 4-7 9-6 13-5 11-2 11-5 11-5 
43——O wen SOUNGsnis cele outs «= qe etam 17-4 | 5-3-6 15 2-5 3-7 9-3 12-3 10-4 10 10-2 
44—— North IBa yew nine aphasia elsimicls 18-6 5-3 15 3-5 5-2 10-2 12:8 10 9-7 9-7 
45—Sud bunyi..aekes sabe ode or beisonna 18-9 | 6-6-7 13-7 3-3 4-8 7:9 15-4 9.9 10-2 10 
A6-—Cobalt:) ... atecke ceo. tee 20-3 6 12-5 Se (hel. kee 8-8 13:7 11-7 10-4 10-9 
A(—-Timmins. ..... oc eee age aa a 21:2 6 15 3-7 5 9-5 12-2 11-6 10-9 13-1 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 20:1 | 4-5:3 18 3-4 D 8-8 10-8 10-5 10-1 10-7 
49=—Port Arthutie capitis iene: 20-2 5-3 13-8 3 5 8-3 11 9-3 9-7 9-5 
50—Fort William.........,2..0.s0- 19-1 5:3 13-3 2-9 5-7 8-6 10-4 10 9-9 10-2 
Manitoba (average)................. 21-3 5:9 15-3 3-0 4-8 9-8 10-7 12-2 11-7 12-2 
Bl—Winnipes. xp araccie. sein cae ae 22-6 | 5-6-6 15:5 2-8 4-7 9-4 10 11-6 11-3 12 
82-—BranGon ssi.» ts dete eo ioe 20 5-3-6-2 15 3-1 4-8 10:2 11-4 12-7 12 12-3 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 23-0 6-1 16-5 2°8 4-4 9-0 11-6 13-4 12-9 13-1 
53 — Regina, «o/c ccstewperebie «= nee PRGA O80 |. ccc ns 2-8 5 9-8 12-7 13-4 13-3 12-9 
§4—Prince. Albert. i... «+ «+ deiwinee 23-3 510(0RI ee hia eaer 2-8 4 7-7 12-2 14 14 14-5 
55-—Saskatoon tsci:le ss ste» +s ote meat 21 6-7 15 2-9 4-7 8-5 10:5 12-6 11-6 11-7 
DG6-—MO0S6 Jaws fo ogo0+ foie > « cet 23-8 6°7 18 2-6 4 9-8 pice 13-7 12-6 13-4 
Alberta (average).............00005 23-4 6-1 14-9 2-8 4-7 7:7 9-9 12-9 13-0 13-8 
57-—-Medicine: Hat...) 4 4et. « - 4s aepee 25-9 |5-7-6°3 15 3 4-8 6-2 9-5 13 1350 14-9 
58—Drumbellers 3... a4. . 0. aeeeee 23-3 5:4 14 2-8 3-7 7:3 9-1 13-7 13-9 14-6 
59—-Mdimontontds.. sic «+ dso s as Mees 20:5 |b 6:7 15-1 2-8 4-7 7:2 9 12-5 12-4 12-8 
60—Calrars, @e.. ocle cc oG «ss re eae 23-1} 5-6-7 15-6 2:8 5-5 9-2 10-5 12-5 12-1 13-5 
6l—Lethbridge... oil... -. + aeeeaee 24-2 (7h eee 2-8 4-7 8-6 11-2 13 13 13-2 
British Coiumbia (average)......... 23-7 7:2 18-1 3-2 4-9 6:3 7-1 11-9 11-9 12-7 
G2=WORNISE 2... fs.» ssiacecen sce. 0. de Ua 24-1 7-1 15 Paciih 4-5 7:8 evs 13 13:1 15 
G3——NeISONL.... [si ss cso totes» ate ee 24-3 8:3 17-5 3:2 5 7:4 8-2 11-6 12-8 13-1 
(2M Wet: 5 pe ee BA De IEE oc, B 21 6:3 14-5 3-2 4-7 5 6-7 10 12-7 11-7 
65—New Westminster.............. 22-1 6-2-7 21 3-4 4-9 5-9 6°5 12-1 12-1 12-9 
66——Vancouverss. 2)... Sd. shores ae aiee 23-2 6-2-7 19-6 3-2 5-3 6-7 7-2 11-5 10-9 12-1 
6%—Viletoriad.i: .....|. toto ae eee 22-6 7:5 20 3-1 5 6 6-4 10-8 10-2 11-4 
68=-Nianaimo, 6 1. doskde camels 28-7 | 7-5-8 17:5 $l I DB 6-2 8 12-7 11-9 13-1 
69—Prince Rupert..........-.0+55+ 23-7 | 6-3-8:3! 20 3-5 5 5-5 6 13-7 11-2 1252 


a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b Some small bakers selling 20-oz. loaf at 5c, 6c, and 7c., or 20 for $1.00. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1932 
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Locality 





Dominion (average)....... 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 
NE ISnige hele nas Ha eee Bra 
2—New Glasgow........ 
3—Amherst Neu uaesty ne 6, « 


re 


7—P. E. L Charlottetown 
New Brunswick (average) 
8—Moncton............. 


Quebec (average).......... 
12—Quebec..........----- 


13—Three Rivers......... 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 
VOZSOLEL: ci stdarcsrs shame 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 
A—Sty John's. nse ete 


21—Ottawa. Bee RAL caves 
23-— Kaneston en: fae dee 


26—Oshawa........00008- 


G4— Guelph. 1) incercie-sleeie 


38—London.)....k....s. 
oe oe eg hi Saray 


44—North ee ar API Ad 
45— Sud DULY. svete eee 
46-—Cobalt..:.cacswoeseeer 


Manitoba (average)........ 
51—-Winnipeg. ...53..-..+ 
9o—Brandon: Aye. ss sks 


5o--Revinn a... ‘x 
54—Prince Albert........ 
55—Saskatoon............ 


Alberta (average).......... 
57—Medicine Hat........ 
58—Drumheller.......... 
59—Edmonton........... 
60—Calgary te ee A RAPA TES hy. 


British Columbia (average) 
O2Ze-P ernie cs 028 ie te 


65—New Westminster.... 
66—Vancouver........... 
Gi—VICtOLIAL, ccceeeneaces 
68—Nanaimo............. 
69—Prince Rupert. . 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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Sugar a 
nS 
n » ‘a 
£/3/2 1% | de 
—_ ren ie} o Px) 
=| oO. 
Be |idabe |e. eee 
S32 et ee) | oO 5 ris 
Bg 5 a or =e sg Ae 
Se Slsssl/ a3] 48 |598 
Hem BIO Bt oa oa lore 
O > oO He |O 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
5-9 | 5-7 | 42-6 | 45-6 | 25-4 
5-9 | 5-71 45-9 | 41-9 | 25:5 
5-7 | 5-6 | 40-7 | 39-6 | 23°8 
6 5-7 | 44 40-7 | 26 
6 6 60 GR | Bestetretens 
5-7 | 5°41 46 35.7 | 25 
Bei Peedi, leis, 42.5 | 28 
6-7 | 5-8 | 39 43 24-7 
6 5-3 | 53-3 | 34-7 | 26-5 
5-6 | 5-4 | 46-5 | 41-3 | 24-7 
6 5-6 | 48-3 | 50 25 
5-4] 5:4] 41 37:6 | 23 
5-9 | 5-7 | 48-5 | 42-7 | 25-6 
5 5 48 35 25 
5-3 | 5-1 | 44-2 | 46-5 | 24-8 
5:4 | 5-2 | 46-5 | 51-4 | 25-6 
5-5 | 5:3 | 46-2 | 46-9 | 25 
5-2] 5 39-8 | 45 24°5 
Gv bro) 45 48-7 | 25 
5-3 | 5-21 45-6 | 54 25-7 
5 Sp 40 24-5 
5-5 | 5-11] 40 44 25 
5-1] 5 47-4 | 49-6 | 24-4 
5-1] 5 43 38-6 | 23-7 
6-0 | 5-8 | 44-6 | 49-1 | 24-8 
5:4 | 5-21] 48-6 | 48-6 | 25-2 
6-5 | 5:5 | 49 55 25 
5-2] 5-1 | 39-1 | 47-1 | 24-9 
5-7 | 5-6 | 50-1 | 48-9 | 24-3 
5-5 | 5-3 | 44 41-4 | 24-2 
6-1] 6 43-8 | 57-8 | 27-7 
5-9 | 5-8 | 50 47-3 | 23-5 
5-9 | 5-8 | 48-1 | 50-8 | 23-8 
5-8 | 5-6 | 43-7 | 57-7 | 24-7 
5-9 | 5-8 | 48-5 | 48-4 | 24 
5-6 | 5-6 | 44-6 | 54-8 | 25 
5:7 | 5-7 | 48-5 | 47-2 | 24-7 
5-9 | 5-7 | 48 47-2 | 23-7 
5-7 | 5-6 | 41-4 | 44-1 | 23-5 
5-7 | 5:7 | 35-8 | 46-8 | 24-4 
6-2] 5:7 | 46-5 | 44-5 | 24-7 
6-1] 5-8 | 42-8 | 44-9 | 24-7 
6 6 47-1 | 47 23-5 
6 5:8 | 46-5 | 49-1 | 24-1 
6:3 | 6 45-5 | 48-7 | 25-2 
5:7 | 5-5 | 38-1 | 43-7 | 24-4 
6 5-9 | 48-2 | 48-3 | 24-5 
6-3 | 6 50 50 21 
6:5 | 6-3 | 53 56 27 
6-1] 6 36-7 | 49-6 | 25-4 
6-6 | 6-1 | 46-2 | 46-2 | 28-2 
6-5 | 6:4 | 34 48-8 | 25 
6 6 42 52-2 | 25 
5-9 | 5-7 | 33-7 | 49-4 | 25-6 
6-5 | 6:3 | 43 50 27-5 
6-2 | 6-2 | 36-1 | 43-6 | 26-2 
6-2 | 6-4 | 32-1 | 45-2 | 25-6 
6-1] 6 40 42 26-7 
6:2 | 6-2 | 35-4 | 44-6 | 26-9 
6-1 | 6:3 | 36-7 | 40 25-7 
6-5 | 6:5 | 33-3 | 48-7 | 29-5 
6-3 | 6-2 | 33-7 | 44-1 | 26 
6 5-7 | 37-8 | 45-7 | 26-4 
6-3 | 6-2 | 34-9 | 42-5 | 26-5 
6:3. | 6-2 | 35-2 | 39-8 | 28-2 
6-9 | 6-6 | 30 39-2 | 25 
6-3 | 6-1 | 39-7 | 46-5 | 25-8 
5-9] 6 35-2 | 41-6 | 26 
6-2 | 6-1 | 34-6 | 45-5 | 27-5 
5-8 | 5-5 | 38-6 | 41-1 | 26-8 
7 6-3 | 43-7 | 47-5 | 26-2 
6-2] 5-9 | 41-7 | 47-5 | 27-5 
5-8 | 5-6 | 31-5 | 40 25 
5-2 | 5-1 | 39-2 | 36-2 | 28 
5-2| 5 37-4 | 38-7 | 25-9 
5-8 | 5-1 | 37-9 | 38-1 | 26:8 
5-7 | 5-5 | 40 40-7 | 27-1 
5-7 § §-2 ! 37-5 | 40 27-5 


XXX, per quart 


Vinegar, spirit, 


ry 
w 
fork 5 k=) 
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Salt, fine, in bags, 


Md 
ae A 
as | 8 
om he te 
ge | 3 
[ai Gaye 
2 oi 
© 5 g7 
ao Ss 
o eb 2 2 
AY. 6) 
cents cents 
47-5 52-5 
Bid. bee ae 34-9 
EM ohicee 35-7 
50 34 
53:3 42-7 
51-5 38-8 
60 39-3 
47-5 42-7 
47 38 
ms A oes 35 
48-2 53:3 
46-7 52-8 
47-5 50 
54 Dok 
40 60 
48-3 53-7 
50 55 
42-5 46-2 
51-8 54-7 
52-8 53-7 
45-1 53-6 
57-7 60 
50 50 
43-1 48-6 
47 62-5 
45-7 50 
50 52-8 
46-1 51-7 
45-9 53-6 
49-2 60 
46-4 46-2 
41-4 50 
41-9 57°5 
48-3 57-0 
45-5 50 
39-4 42-8 
38 46:3 
42-4 53-2 
42-9 57-5 
43-9 53-3 
46-2 60 
46-9 53:3 
AQ Glen creee 
38:3 60 
56:7 60 
47-5 60 
40 55 
42-3 43 
44-5 49 
43-3 55 
43-6 56:7 
7 Ce Ae Ie Bey B 
fifo WEE, pee po cas 
45 55 
48-8 57-5 
BO pa lee 
53-7 60 
41-3 55 
50 ulsteadeee 
44-7 57-5 
41-7 60 
43 56-7 
45-5 51-5 
46-7 62-5 
46-7 56:7 
54-7 55:5 
SO. elas at 
60 57-5 
62-5 50 
63-3 55 
49-6 60 
47-5 55:7 
sphere neriet 50 
50 60 


w 
= 


a. Vinegar sold PERS in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 
extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $30. p. Mining company houses Icss than rooms $20, others $40 and up. 


per lb. 
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Starch, laundry, 


per lb. 
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Soap, laundry, 
standard, per bar 
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6 ele ep fe © els vl ehe 
sete oe 9 sels 0 es 
ee eceererecce 


a 


14-00 
15-85-16-10 
14-50 


14-50-14- Hh 
14-5 


17-00-17-50 

14-50-14-75 
15-50 
15-313 

14-75-15 - 25 
15-00 


14-25-15 -00 
14-00 
14-00 


14-00 
15-00-15 -25 
15-00 
16-00 
16-00g 


16-50 
15-00-15 -50 


18-00 
17-25-17-50 
18-50 
17-50-18-00 
15-50 
17-00-17-50 
16-75-17-00 
20-500 
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ce. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1932 




















Wood Rent 
i MPT SMAMEMRTIEGS le va 7. vce. ok oan) Nagel —_—__-———_—. 
. 3 
3S : a Pins Six-roomed 
8 qi a} 80 |=] Six-roomed | house with 
2 8 ry; eat 20) ct he 2 ' § |S] house with | incomplete 
Og i aa 32aP we rae 3323p & | ; {modern con-| modern 
= ry 38 ee 68 $49 8a 9 a | 2.8] veniences, con- 
Ee o SO hy ro He, ie Zt be BS ° |S &| per month | veniences, 
£8 3 a 5 a2 a % 8. S28, Hier 8 [58 per month } 
a eS) a ss R oe | 2 0 |= 
$ $ $ $ 5a pa $ C. c $ $ 
9-558 12-280 10-889 13-345 7:906 9-872 8-154] 27-7 | 9-9 25-409 19-455 
8-863 11-817 8-333 10-000 5-900 7-300 5-600) 30-1 |10-6 24-333 16-333 
7-00- 7-25 | 9-20- 9-60 6-00 7200 | Joa; SOAP Ae ate Ps os ee 29-7 |10-2118-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
7-25- 7-35 11-00 6-00 10-00 5-00 8-00 5-00 | 30-7 10 20-00 |10-00-12-00 | 2 
8-00- 9-00 12-50 7:00 8-00 6-00 6-50 5-00 | 29 10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
9- 00-11-00 12-00 13-00 14-00 6-50 7-00 6:50 | 31 9-8/30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 | 4 
10- 00-12-00 13-50 10-00 11-00 6-00 7-00 6-50 | 3 10 25-90 20-00 | 5 
8- 00-10-50 12-50 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 5-00 | 30 9-7/20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 12-75 9-00 10-50 7-00 8-25 8-25c] 28-7 |10 |21-00-26-00 |10-00-18-00 | 7 
10-781 13-333 2500 $-900 5-258 7: 250 6-550) 28-4 | 9-3 25-125 19-250 
10-50-12-502 13-00g 8- 00g 9- 00g 6-00g 7: 00g g] 31-2c/10 |25-00-35-00 }20-00-25-00 | 8 
JHE eae. 25 |13-00-14-00 |8- Sa 00]10-00-12-00 | 6-00-8-00 7-50-10-00 | 7-00- 8-00c} 29-5 | 9°4120-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8- 00-12-00 13-50 6-00 7-00 4-00) Reece jets 4.80- 6:40 | 27-9 | 9-7 25-00 18-00 |10 
10.00 Be Care 7:00 9-00 4-00 OND | aeonme Seaaicas 25 8 18-00 15-00 |11 
8-875 12-375 12-286 12-361 9-667 10-219 8-542) 25-4 | 9-7 22-167 13-875 
9-00 11-00 14-667c 14-667¢ 12-00- 12-00- 9-00c} 21-6 | 9°9}27-00-35-00 |............ 12 
13-333¢ 13 -333¢e 
8-00 11-00 15-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 7:00 | 29-6 {10 |18-00-25-00 |10-00-18-00 |13 
9-00 13-00 9-00 11-00 7-00 9-00 9-00 | 26 9-5120-00-80-00 |18-00-22-00 }14 
DOD id tere ae taretrat lbiepirkecc es, Cl ath ae Rear Abate int SR 25 10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
7:25- 7-50 12-50 12-00- 13-353- 9-333- 13-333c] 7-00-10-667| 24-3 |10 |18-00-24-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
14-667¢ AG 00c 10-667¢ 
8-00 12-00 10-00 1-00 8-00 9-00 9-00c] 22-5 | 9-1]/20-00-28-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
11-00 1400) ect ree 5 SOCT Le. naar 3°75c 3-00c} 26-7 |10 |10-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 |18 
9-50 12-00 15-00 16-00 12-00 13-00 15-00c] 28-3 | 9-6]18-00-33-00 }15-00-18-00 |19 
9-00 13-50 9-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 7:50c} 25 9-6/22-00-30-00 |14-00-22-00 |20 
10-204 11-423 12-056 15-136 8-819 11-250 19-367] 25-9 | 9-6 26-036 18-724 
9-25 |12-50-13-50 11-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7:00 | 25 9-4/25-00-85-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
9-25 DOOR oes aes oe LS O0C hi: evar MSOOCIE be eintssd. 6 a8: 25 9-1)20-00-22-00 }14-00-18-00 }22 
7-50- 8-00 |12-50-13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 |14-00-15-00 | 26-8 | 9-6)18-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 |23 
11-0 11-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 | 8-00- 9-00 | 26-1 | 9-7/22-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 |24 
9-00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 10-00 11-00 6-00 7-00 6:00 | 25 8-7120-00-85-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
10 11-00 14-00 15-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 | 25-5 | 9-7/12-00-20-00 | 7-00-12-00 |26 
9-75 12-00 10-00 11-50 8-00 9-50 7-75c| 25-4 |10 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |27 
10-50 11-00 14-00 18-00 11-00 13-00 11-00 | 28 9-7)23-00-83-00 }17-00-23-00 }28 
£ g g g g g g 23-72] 9-4|22-00-27-00 |17-00-22-00 |29 
g g g g g 222 | 9-4125-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 130 
9-00 11-00 16-50 17-00 12-50 13-00 13-00 | 27-5 | 9-6)25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 [31 
11-50 LTH OM ee vet eee L200) Wee ce eee 13-00 8-348] 24-3 }10 |22-00-30-00 |13-00-22-00 |32 
9-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c] 23 9-7 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
9-50 | 9-00-11-50 14-00 15-50 10-00 (log) ie eee ee 24-6 | 9-9]20-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |34 
10-00 |10-00-11-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 HS COMA. eather ees 23-6 | 9-6/25-00-33-00 }18-00-25-00 |35 
10-00-11-00 |10- 00-11-50 12-00 15-00 9-00 | 9-00-10-50 17-00 | 21-3 | 8-9)25-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 |36 
10-00-11-00 11-00 16-00 18+ 00) |j2eneraae 14-00 17-00 | 23-7 | 9-7|25-00-35-00 |15.00-25-00 |37 
®-00-11-00 |10-50-11-50 |.......... USE 00! Wate srs aaeioe 12-00 10-50 } 22-8 | 9-8)25-00-35-00 |17-00-25-00 |38 
11-50, | 9-50-12: 00 }. 20.525... 16°00=20° 00) |... 5. 0:<.< 0.4 = [eureleeeetcen 12-00 | 22-2 | 9-8/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |39 
10-00 | 9-00-10-50 }......... is LT 00C toca ee 14-00c} 7-50-10-50c}] 23-5 | 9-6/22-00-28-00 |20-00-22-00 |40 
8-50e 11-50¢ g ec & g 18-00 g e & g 14-00 jc & g 10-00 g 9-5)25-00-35-00 }15-00-25-00 |41 
9-00 T2R SOMMER. Ae eae 22) OOC| 33. yche MARRS leceers rN enenne ayn Saat «a0 4; 28-3 | 9-3]25-00-80-00 |20-00-25-00 |42 
8-00 10-00 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 | 22-3 |10 |20-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |43 
BOUL UNCER Gian Gest 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 32-5 |} 9-3/25-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
9-00-14-00 TS SOON | Satie. cise TOPOUG Vaser as cee 12-00c 12-75c] 29-5 |10 n 22-00 |45 
Diccuito Setouickal eiatio obec (otiorr ahem 13°50! | 22. 2 EO OORT O0GIi.. «...)..| doe |L0 22-00 14-00 |46 
15-00 }14-50-15-00 }......... 6 \o cee ieee ee 5.00-5-50 | 7-50-10-50 |.....:...... 35 {10 p p 47 
8- 00-11-00 9-50 8-00 12-00 6-00 9-25 6-00c} 27 9-3120-00-80-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-50-13-00 |10-00-13-00 7-00 c-8-50 6-50 (ED | poos caesar 26-9 | 9-6}22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |49 
9-00-12-50 12-50 7:50 8-50 6-50 DOs trae aes. 27-2 | 9-6}22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |50 
11-125 I Usa IN) lessee 5 5 eer RIE ee 6-375 7-500 6-500) 24-8 |10-0 29-250 19-750 
L2500H 14. 50=1S SON eee eae sae a eek es 4-50-7-00 | 5-50- 8-50 6-00c} 24:5 {10 |27-00-40-00 |17-00-27-00 |51 
10100-2050: 11400-16201) Sia heii. «sc. eves - 6-00-8-00 { 7-00- oo 7:00 | 25 10 |20-00-30-00 |15- 00-20-00 |52 
8-844 Aglolaracresyy lj sles «ane hs > 5-875 9-813 11-167] 30-0 |10-4 29-259 19-750 
Br abr i a 2p D TAs O0-1G oO levadatday oy sficps cess cone chee ae aces 7-00-12-00 |11-00-13-00 | 30 9 |25-00-35-00 }20-00-25-00 |53 
8-00-10: 00h UROL ls sc Shekel CaOpesonpee 3°25-5-25( 4-70= 6-75. Jin. d.. ee. 30 ....125+00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
7:50- 9-00h TBP SOR eis etttet [incire selects « 7-50 | 8-00-12-00i 8-50 | 29-8 |10-5}25-00-35-00 |15- 00-25-00 55 
5-25- 9-00h Se OM near ss Dots 5 pile. Saic dsiloye feted Sag ce 14-00 13-00 | 30 11-7]22-00-32-00 |18-00-20-00 |56 
(SOU BSH IN oho ono agal lite 8b hicks 3 Aone 6-000 7-000 4-458] 30-9 10-1 26-875 19-125 
g g g £g & g 33-72) 9-1 BG 00 |18-00-20-00 |57 
BYOOU | Sete Hee eee HOT de. LaV00. fo 4-50 | 30 {10 r 58 
SrOD=6 00h ath, tee ewe aire Ay «ves 3s lea she 6-00 8-00 5-33c| 29-8 |10-8 25-00-32: 00 |18-00-25-00 159 
7:50-8-00b/f & g 10-00 g g 6- 00g 6-00g 4-00g]...... 9-4}22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |60 
OEMS A et mae P OUR ERLE. oo chars p | ssa sete exme che [oso so oe sata 4-00 | 30 {11 28-00 16-00 |61 
9-666 a ly BN) fee care See el eae 8: ne 9-178 4-949] 33-2 {11-5 24-438 18-259 
Br2b-S7- SU EHOILE SPS fae DE EUS aur. ae 12- 16-00¢ 4-20c] 38-7 |12-5 20-00 18-00 |62 
9-00-11-00 Mier OV epsadet tatetone [level have iohsjets-a)3s 7:00-8- 50 10-50-12-00 5-625c} 40 12-5]22-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 |63 
8-50-10-50 TSH [14 |i ees ae ae © Se 7-00 9-00 GEDOGL tein 24: 10 |24-00-30-00 }17-50-24-00 |64 
9-50-10-50 eM bach ceaee ares (5 + sccks a icherd 6 evo llers ts ois reteuais 5-75 4.95 | 29-7 |11-3]18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
9-50-10-50 AEC rete wie asecre ics tte sicls sal euelf sis a ve are nv 7-00 4-50 | 29-5 {10 23-50 20-00 |66 
9-75-10-75 OOO TP Rrrtiatscc afer. |. cra) ates S.wiahate 6-50 8-42c 4-77c} 31 11-7}20-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 |67 
7-70—- 8-20s]....... fae, [oto k oet ALi el RACERS CSIR [rears ate 2.00 TVs suites | 2 33: olen es ee 16-00.20-00 |68 


f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Including birch, m. Houses cern conveniences not 
r. Company houses $10-$20, others $20-$30. s. Delivered from mines. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


a eens 
————————— SSS 








Commodities Com- June| June} June} June} June} June} May} June: 
modities | 1913 | 1918} 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1982 | 1932: 
HAT Gommodities nen. s.- eee 502 | 64-0/127-41155-9|110-0} 97-3]102-6]100-1} 98-7} 96-9} 93-4] 87-7] 71-9} 67-7) 66-6 
Classified according to chief com- . 
ponent material— ‘ 

I. Vegetable Products........ 124 58-1/127-9|167-0/103-5] 86-2/100-6)100-6)104-7) 96-4] 84-8] 83-0} 57-9} 56-7) 54-3: 
II. Animals and their Products 74 | 70-91127-1/145-1/109-6] 96-0/100-3/100-8) 98-8]105-8/107-7} 97-0} 70-5] 58-1] 57-6, 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Productse:.2-0o282 aoe 60 | 58-21157-1/176-5| 96-0/101-7/112-5] 99-7] 92-5} 93-9] 91-6} 82-1) 74-6] 70-3] 69-3: 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper. 2:0 ce) Agee ek see eee 44 63-9] 89-1/154-4]129-4]106-3]/101-6/100-1] 97-9] 99-1] 94-0} 89-1) 80-3] 73-4) 72-1. 
V. Iron and its Products....... 39 68-91156-9/168-4|128-0]104-6/104-5| 100-0} 96-6] 92-7) 93-8} 91-2) 87-4) 86-5) 86-6: 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
theirproductsaceer eee 15 | 98-4/141-9]135-5} 97-0} 97-3]103-9] 98-7] 90-4) 92-3) 98-7] 77-8] 62-1] 57-2) 56-6: 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products: 23 ese e 73 56-8] 82-3/112-2|116-6]107-0|100-3] 99-0] 94-1] 91-3} 93-0] 90-5} 84-8) 85-91 86-0 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
CUCtS LS C8) Be. See 73 63-4/118-7/141-5/117-0]105-4| 99-6/100-0| 98-5) 95-2) 95-6) 93-0] 86-7) 83-2) 82-6. 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods.......... 204 | 61-9/107-0/140-0/108-0} 95-1] 97-2/100-6] 95-4} 95-4) 93-4) 89-5) 75-7) 71-5} 71-0 
Foods, beverages and to-| — 
DACCO! teal ae names ee 116 61-8/119-4/151-0/105-4| 90-2] 97-7] 99-6}100-5| 98-9] 96-7] 94-2} 68-9] 60-6) 59-7 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 88 62-2) 91-4/126-3]111-4/101-4] 96-5/101-2] 92-0] 93-1] 91-2] 86-4] 80-2) 78-7] 78-6 
II. Producers’ Goods........... 351 67-4/131-5/163-11112-8] 99-1]/104-9]100-4]100-7! 98-8! 93-5] 85-0} 68-0} 64-7) 63-2 
Producers’ Equipment...... 22 55-1) 80-4|108-6}113-8]104-1] 99-2} 96-9] 97-4] 92-4] 94-0} 91-4) 89-1) 88-2) 88-1 
Producers’ Materials........ 329 69-11138-31170-4|112-6| 98-2]105-5}100-8}101-1} 99-5} 93-4! 84-3) 65-7} 62-1) 60-4 
Building and construction 
materials tiene eee 97 67-0/100-9|144-0]122-8]108-7/102-9] 99-5} 95-5) 96-5} 98-6] 92-2) 82-8] 78-0] 76-9 
Manufacturers’ materials. 232 69-5/147-21176-61110-2| 95-8] 106-2}101-1/102-3}100-2| 92-2} 82-5) 61-9] 58-6) 56-7 
ees go according to origin— 
arm— 
IA Prelit: Sates ees rie 167 58-2/131-3|169-5| 103-4] 89-11102-3/100-0}102-5| 95-2} 84-2) 80-4) 58-5) 56-5) 54-3 
BeAnimal. “aye dese 90 70-4/129-9]146-6]109-6] 95-5]100-6] 98-9] 97-0]102-6/103-5) 92-8) 70-8} 58-9} 58-5 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 62-61132-91161-6/102-8] 86-7/100-4| 98-8]107-0}102-5] 93-1} 86-1] 56-0} 49-9} 47-6. 

TiiMaring..). tt: eee peseriose 16 64-4/111-1/111-7| 91-6] 91-9] 98-3] 99-4/100-4} 96-7]102-8) 94-8) 72-7] 66-9} 64-6 
TTR sR Oreste ©. a. dasea eee ee 52 63-9] 89-1/154-4|129-4/106-3]101-6|100-2] 97-8] 98-9} 93-9] 89-0} 80-2} 73-5) 72-1 
Ve Mineral: [Ake eee eae 183 67-0/111-3]131-41117-6]105-8/101-6] 99-6] 93-6] 90-8] 93-0] 87-8) 80-2) 81-1} 81-1 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 232 63-8/120-7|155-7/107-5| 94-8)100-8} 99-2|102-2] 98-3] 92-9} 84-6) 61-3] 55-4] 53-9 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
Mey) Ne RR We ae ED. 0 tbl TI AE ae 276 64-8/127-6|156-8}116-7|100-5/103-8/100-1| 96-3] 95-3) 91-1} 87-2) 74-1) 70-8} 69-9 





* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 820) 

included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The fist class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern cou- 
venlences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 





commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetables is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends te 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according. 
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to the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
‘one province. ‘The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suff- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
jn the Lasour Gazerre a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to permit the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazette, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1921, 
quarterly from 1922 to 1930 and monthly 
since January, 1931. As stated in the above- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family 
consumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135:6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81:4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76:5; 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64:7; 1931, 64-1; 1932, 63-8. 


The calculation of’ 


The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1931. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption on the basis of 
figures in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1923, 108-3; 
1924, 105-1; 1925, 101-7; 1926, 100-0; 1927, 
99:0; 1928, 97-1; 1929, 94-6; 1930, 92-3. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1930 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statstics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 
100-7; 1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 
1921, 143°6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 
134-6; 1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9; 
1928, 128-5; 1929, 128-0; 1930, 127-6. Natural 
gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 
112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 114-0; 1919, 116-1; 
TOZ0 N12 1): \81921,°°137- 6 1922 163+27" 192s: 
163°0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 179-3; 1926, 172-4; 
1927, 166-9;;. 1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1; 1930, 
158-8. For the years 1900 to 1913 two index 
numbers of gas costs calculated for the Cost 
of Living Inquiry in 1914-15, have been 
averaged and converted to the base of 1913 
as 100, as follows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 


1902, 125-8; 1908, 125-2; 1904, 123:9; 1905, 
120-1; 1906, 107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 
1909, 105-7; 1910, 108-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 


106-6; 1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 

Beef prices, which had declined during the 
first five months of the year, showed a slight 
upward movement in June, sirloin steak being 
up in the average from 24-8 cents per pound 
in May to 25-5 cents in June; round steak 
from 20-1 cents per pound in May to 20-6 
cents in June; and rib roast from 18-6 cents 
per pound in May to 19 cents in June. 
Corresponding prices in June, 1931, were 
28-9 cents per pound for sirloin steak, 24-1 
cents for round steak and 22-2 cents for rib 
roast. Shoulder roast of veal was down in 
the average from 13:5 cents per pound in 
May to 13-3 cents in June. Mutton was 
also lower averaging 22-1 cents per pound in 
June as compared with 22-5 cents in May. 
The price of bacon was lower in most locali- 
ties, averaging 16-8 cents per pound as com- 
pared with 17-2 cents in May. Lard was 
slightly lower at an average price of 11:3 
cents per pound as compared with 11-5 cents 
the previous month and 15-2 cents in June, 
1931. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1932* 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 


Fuel 
Cloth-} Sun- | All 

+4 Food tant Rent ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914.... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.... 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917.... 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918.... 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919.... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920.... 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Deen 1921: 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922.... 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922.... 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922.... 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922.... 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923.... 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923.... 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923.... 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923.... 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.... 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.... 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925.... 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925.... 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.... 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926.... 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926.... 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.... 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927.... 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.... 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927.... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928.... 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928.... 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928.... 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929.... 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929.... 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929.... 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929.... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Mar. 1930.... 159 157 158 155 166 159 
June 1930.... 151 156 160 155 166 157 
Sept. 1930.... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Dec. 1930.... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Janel Osten 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Feb. 1931.... 129 156 160 142 164 146 
Mar. 1931.... 124 156 160 141 164 145 
April 1931.... 121 155 160 137 164 142 
May 1931.... 116 154 158 137 164 140 
June 1931.... 111 153 158 137 164 138 
July 21981). ; «2 110 154 158 131 163 137 
Aug. 1931.... 112 153 158 131 163 138 
Sept. 1931.... 109 151 158 127 163 136 
Oct "19317... 107 152 158 bd 163 135 
Nov. 1931.... 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1931.... 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Jani? 19382003; 105 152 158 123 162 133 
Feb. 1932.... 100 151 158 123 162 132 
Mar. 1932.... 99 151 158 123 162 131 
April 1932... . 98 150 158 123 162 131 
May, 1932.. 94 148 148 120 162 127 
June, 1932.... 93 148 147 120 162 126 


| 


*The figures for “‘all items’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent 
184%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


Egg prices showed a slight decline, fresh 
averaging 19-2 cents per dozen in June as 
compared with 19-5 cents in May. The price 
in June, 1931, was 23:8 cents per dozen. The 
price of milk was down in the average from 
9-9 cents per quart in May to 9-7 cents in 
June, which is 1 cent per quart lower than 
the price a year ago. Decreases during the 
month were reported from New Glasgow, 
Amherst, St. John’s, Thetford Mines, Niagara 
Falls and Lethbridge. Both dairy and 
creamery butter were lower in most localities, 
the former being down from an average of 
21-4 cents per pound in May to 19:5 cents in 
June, and the latter from 24:5 cents per 
pound in May to 22-6 cents in June. Corre- 
sponding prices in June, 1931, were 23-7 cents 
per pound for dairy butter and 27-6 cents 
for creamery. Cheese was also lower, aver- 
aging 20-7 cents per pound in June, as com- 
pared with 21 cents in May. 

Bread prices showed the first decline since 
the beginning of the year, averaging 5-9 cents 
per pound in June as compared with 6 cents 
previously. Onions were generally higher, 
the price being up in the average from 6:6 
cents per pound in May to 7-9 cents in June. 
Potatoes were slightly lower at an average 
price of 64 cents per ninety pounds as com- 
pared with 65 cents in May and $1.01 in June, 
1931. Prunes were up from an average of 10-8 
cents per pound in May to 11:2 cents in June, 
Coffee was again slightly lower, averaging 
42-6 cents per pound as compared with 43 
cents in May and 49-2 cents in June, 1931. 
Anthracite coal was down in the average 
from $15.62 per ton in May to $15.52 in June. 
Decreases were reported from Halifax, Quebec, 
Hull, Ottawa and Woodstock. Decreases in 
rent occurred in several localities. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The prices of grains, for the most part, 
moved to lower levels during June. No. 1 
Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort William 
and Port Arthur basis, was down in the aver- 
age from 62-9 cents per bushel in May to 
55:1 cents in June, which is the lowest aver- 
age reached since September, 1931. The high 
price for the month was 61.2 cents per bushel 
reached at the beginning and the low 53:1 
cents at the end. The decline was said to be 
due to favourable weather conditions for the 
European crop and to the lack of export de- 
mand. In coarse grains western barley was 
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down from an average price of 40°3 cents per 
bushel in May to 37:8 cents in June, flax from 
83:8 cents per bushel to 71:7 cents, oats from 
35:5 cents per bushel to 33°8 cents and rye 
from 41:2 cents per bushel to 33°8 cents. The 
price of flour at Toronto was down from $5.10 
per barrel to $4.90, while oatmeal and rolled 
oats were also lower, the former declining 
from $2.92 per ninety-eight pound bag to $2.81 
and the latter from $2.65 per ninety pound 
bag to $2.55. Raw sugar at New York ad- 
vanced from an average price of 65-3 cents 
per ewt. to 86°8 cents (Canadian funds), while 
granulated at Montreal was unchanged at $4.28 
per hundred pounds. Coffee prices at Toronto 
were 4 cent per pound higher at 18 cents. 
Ceylon rubber at New York was down from an 
average price of 3°5 cents per pound to 3:1 
cents (Canadian funds). In live stock choice 


steers at Toronto advanced from $5.84 per: 


hundred pounds to $6.16 and at Winnipeg 
from $5.15 per hundred pounds to $5.27. Veal 
calves at Toronto were down from $5.29 per 
hundred pounds to $5.13 while bacon hogs ad- 
vanced from $4.51 per hundred pounds to $4.58 
and at Winnipeg from $3.67 per hundred 
pounds to $3.87. Lambs at Toronto declined 
from $10.53 per hundred pounds to $8.07 and 
at Winnipeg from $7.38 per hundred pounds to 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


HE following notes and the accompanying 
tables give the latest information avail- 
able as to the movements of prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. The 
index numbers of the cost of living are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 124—100, was 60.6 
for May, a fall of 1.6 per cent for the month. 
(Of the ten sub-groups, two only showed ad- 
vances. These were meat and fish and metals 
and minerals (other than iron and steel and 
coal). All other groups were included in the 
general decline. 


The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
-1877—100, was 80.2 at the end of May, a 
fall of 2.8 per cent for the month. Of the 
six sub-groups, only animal food advanced. 
All other groups were lower, including a fall 
of 7-8 per cent in textiles and 4:4 per cent 
in vegetable food. 


$6.48. Creamery butter prices at Montreal 
were down from 19-7 cents per pound to 19:1 
cents and at Toronto from 20:1 cents per 
pound to 19-3 cents. Stocks of this commodity 
in storage showed a substantial increase in June 
over May but were still about 50 per cent 
lower than a year ago. Fresh eggs at Mont- 
real advanced from 20-9 cents per dozen to 
24-1 cents and at Toronto from 18°5 cents 
per dozen to 20°4 cents. Production was said 
to have fallen off. during the month and ator- 
age holdings were smaller than for some years 
at this season. Raw cotton at New York 
averaged 7:2 cents per pound as compared 
with 7:6 cents the previous month. The price 
of raw wool was 1 cent per pound lower at 
9 cents. In lumber Canadian white pine was 
$1 per thousand board feet lower at $38 and 
spruce scantlings declined from $11.50 per 
thousand board feet to $10. Galvanized steel 
sheets were down from $3.65 per hundred 
pounds to $3.55, while steel tank plates ad- 
vanced from $1.80 per hundred pounds to $1.85 
(Canadian funds). In non-ferrous metals cop- 
per was down from $6.97 per hundred pounds 
to $6.79, tin from 28 cents per pound to 27 
cents, while silver was slightly higher at 31-5 
cents per ounce. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


Cost or Livinac—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, on the base July, 
1914 = 100, was 142 at June 1, a decline of 0-7 
per cent for the month due to lower prices 
for food and clothing. 


France 

WuoesaLe Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
1914—100 (gold basis), was 85 for May, which 
is 1.2 per cent lower than for April. Foods 
were slightly higher for the month due to 
higher prices for vegetable and animal foods. 
Industrial materials were lower, showing de- 
clines in all groups. 


Germany 

Wuo.EsaLE Pricrs—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1918=100, was 97.2 for May, a decline of 
1.2 per cent for the month. There was a 
slight advance in iron, but the other fifteen 
eroups were all lower for the month, the 
greatest decline being one of 7.8 per cent in 
hides and leather. 

(Continued on page 839) 
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(Continued from page 831) 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914—100, was 121.1 for 
May, a fall of 0.5 per cent for the month. 
Rent was unchanged but all other groups 
showed decreases. 

Australia 

WHuo.esaLe Prices—The Melbourne index 
number of the Commonwealth Bureau of Cen- 
sus and Statistics, on the base 1911—1000, was 
1438 for March, a decrease of 0.8 per cent 
for the month. Declines were noted in metals 
and coal, jute, leather, wool, etc., agricul- 
tural produce, etc., and groceries, while there 
were advances in dairy produce, meat, build- 
ing materials and chemicals. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, on the base 1926=100, was 64.4 
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for May, a fall of 1.7 per cent for the month. 
Of the ten groups, nine were lower for the 
month while the other, fuel and lighting 
materials, was slightly higher. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913=100, was 88.6 for June, a decline of 0.2 
per cent for the month. There were declines 
in farm products, textile products, building 
materials, chemicals and miscellaneous pro- 
ducts, while food products and fuels were 
higher; metals were unchanged. | 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923=100, was 77.9 for May, a decline 
of 1.1 per cent for the month. Comparing 
the index number for May, 1932, with Sep- 
tember, 1929, it is found that food has declined 
37 per cent, clothing 32 per cent, rents 20 per 
cent, fuel and light 8 per cent, and sundries 5 
per cent in this period. | 


RECENT LEGAL DECISION AFFECTING LABOUR 


Use of Inference from Evidence as to Cause 
of Accident 


In an action by the father of one of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway company’s em- 
ployees, who was killed while engaged as a 
“rider” in switching operations over a “hump” 
in the company’s yards, it was held that the 
jury could reasonably infer from the facts, 
considering the position of the body after the 
accident, that the fall had been caused by the 
negligence of the company in allowing this 
defective brake to be placed in commission 
and used on this occasion by its employees. 
On appeal by the company the Supreme 
Court of Canada, in a Memorandum dis- 
missing the appeal, stated as follows:— 

“The evidence establishes not only that the 
accident was possibly due to the negligence 
to which the plaintiff seeks to ascribe it; but 
the evidence, to use the words of Lord Mac- 
millan, in Jones v. Gt. W.R. Co. (L930), is 
such that the attribution of the accident to 
that cause may reasonably be inferred. 

“The dividing line between conjecture and 
inference is often a very difficult one to draw. 
A conjecture may be plausible, but it is of 
no legal value, for its essence is that it is a 
mere guess. An inference in the legal sense, 
on the other hand, is a deduction from the 


evidence, and if it is a reasonable deduction 
it may have the validity of legal proof. The 
attribution of an occurrence to a cause is, I 
take it, always a matter of inference. The 
cogency of a legal inference of causation may 
vary in degree between practical certainty 
and reasonable probability. Where the coin- 
cidence of cause and effect is not a matter of 
actual observation there is necessarily a hiatus 
in the direct evidence but this may be legi- 
timately bridged by an inference from the 
facts actually observed and proved. Indeed, 
as Lord Shaw said in Marshall v. Owners of 
SS. Wild Rose: ‘The facts in every case may 
leave here and there a hiatus which only in- 
ference can fill.’ The true doctrine in the 
matter is clearly stated by Lord Penzance in 
Parfitt v. Lawless: ‘It is not intended to be 
said that he upon whom the burden of 
proving an issue lies is bound to prove every 
fact or conclusion of fact upon which the 
issue depends. From every fact that is 
proved legitimate and reasonable inferences 
may, of course, be drawn, and all that is 
fairly deducible from the evidence is as much 
proved for the purpose of a prima facie case 
as if it had been proved directly.’” 


Murray v. Canadian Pacific Railways, 1932, 
Dominion Law Reports, vol, 2, page 806. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


1 dara piabter a employment in Canada at 
the beginning of July showed a slightly 
downward tendency, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, which tabulated 
returns from 7,994 firms (each employing a 
minimum of 15 persons) in all industries ex- 
cept agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. The staffs of these firms 
aggregated 811,972 workers, or 3,935 fewer 
than they employed on June 1. The index 
(based upon the average for the calendar 
year 1926 as 100) stood at 88-7, compared with 
89-1 in the preceding month and 103-8 on 
July 1 last year. On the same date in the 
ten preceding years, the index was as fol- 
lows: 1930, 118-9; 1929, 124-7; 1928 117-7; 
1927, 109-7; 1926, 105-0; 1925, 98-0; 1924, 
97-1; 1923, 100-7; 1922, 92-2; and 1921, 88°6. 

Reports received by the Department of La- 
bour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada indicated a decline in the 
volume of business transacted in June, 19382, 
as compared with that of May, but a gain in 
comparison with the transactions taking place 
during June, 1931, these computations being 
based on the average daily placements 
effected during the periods under review. 
Vacancies in June, 1982, numbered 29,404, ap- 
plications 50,547, and placements in regular 
and casual employment 28,532. 

At the beginning of July, 1982, the unem- 
ployment percentage reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour iby local trade unions was 
21-9, compared with 22-1 per cent at the be- 
ginning of June, 1932, and 16°3 per cent at 
the beginning of July, 19381. The July per- 
centage was based on the returns supplied: to 
the Department of Labour by 1,791 labour 
organizations, covering a membership of 175,- 
006 persons. 

The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices in 
sixty-nine cities was practically unchanged at 
$6.78 for July as compared with $6.79 for 
June; $8.11 for July, 1931; $1091 for July, 
1930; $10.98 for July, 1929; $1027 for July, 
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1922; $16.84 for July, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); and $7.42 for July, 1914. In 
wholesale prices the index number calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics based 
upon prices in 1926 as 100 was unchanged at 
66-6 for July, the same figure as for June, as 
compared with 71-7 for July, 1981; 85-3 for 
July, 1980; 97-2 for July, 1929; 98-7 for July, 
1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 
64-4 for July, 1914. 


Two applications for the 


Industrial establishment of Boards of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investiga- 
Investigation tion under the Act were 
Act received by the department 


during June. The first was 
in connection with a dispute in Ontario which 
was found to fall within provincial jurisdic- 
tion; the recent provincial Act designed to 
give effect to the provisions of the federal 
Act not having yet been proclaimed as effec- 
tive, no Board could be appointed without 
the concurrence of both parties, and the com- 
pany’s consent being refused, no Board was 
established in this case. The second request, 
which was in connection with a dispute in a 
coal mine in Nova Scotia, was under con- 
sideration as the month closed. Particulars of 
the proceedings under the Act during the 
month will be found on page 854. 

Pursuant to the Act passed by the Legis- 
lature of Ontario at its recent session (LABouR 
Gazerte, May, 1932, page 582) making the 
Dominion Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act applicable to disputes within provincial 
jurisdiction, a proclamation has been ordered 
by the Provincial Government making this Act 
effective as from August 15. Similar legislation 
was enacted by the Province of Quebec early 
this year (Lacour Gazetrr, February, 1982, 
page 110) and is now in effect. All the proy- 
inces with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island, which is mainly an agricultural prov- 


ince, have now adopted “ enabling” legisla- | 


tion, so that the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act is again operative practically through- 
out Canada. It will be recalled that the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, in a 
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judgment delivered in January, 1925 (Lasour 
Gazettr, February, 1925, page 241), pronounced 
the Act in its then existing form to be wltra 
vires of the Dominion Parliament in so far as 
it related to disputes within provincial jurisdic- 
tion. ‘The Act was accordingly amended at the 
parliamentary session of 1925 (Lasour GaAzErTe, 


June, 1925, page 557), so as to restrict its appli- — 


cation to disputes within federal jurisdiction, 
and, in addition, to “ any dispute which is with- 
in the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of any 
province and which by the legislation of the 
province is made subject to the provisions of 
this Act.” 


The Eleventh Annual Re- 


Organization port of the Federal Depart- 
in industry, ment of Labour on Or- 
commerce and ganization in Industry, 


Commerce and the Profes- 
sions in Canada, being for 
the year 1932, has just been 
distributed. The volume, which contains the 
names of all known associations of the classes 
mentioned, gives some idea of the extent of 
organization among those identified with the 
industrial and commercial hfe of the Do- 
minion, and also indicates the development 
of organization of those who are connected 
with professional, technical and scientific pur- 
suits. The objects of the various associations 
are outlined in the report, and among other 
things they include dealing collectively with 
trade questions and the co-ordinating of other 
activities as well as endeavouring to secure 
what may be considered necessary legislation 
and freedom from unjust or unlawful exac- 
tions. The associations are divided into the 
following groups: (1) Manufacturing; (2) 
Building and Construction; (3) Mining; (4) 
Transportation and Communication; (5) Print- 
ing and Publishing; (6) Laundering, Cleaning, 
Repairing; (7) Personal Service and Amuse- 
ment; (8) Financial; (9) Agriculture; (10) 


professions 
in Canada 


Dairying; (11) Horse, Live Stock, Sheep 
Breeders, etc.; (12) Wholesale Merchants; 
(13) Retail Merchants; (14) Real Estate 


Dealers; (15) Professional; (16) Technical and 
Scientific; (17) Insurance; (18) Funeral Ser- 
vice. 

The first seven divisions contain the names 
of 239 main and 166 branch or affiliated asso- 
ciations, with a combined membership of 
50,772, which are composed of persons or firms 
who are identified with industries in which 
the employment of work people is essential. 
(The number of trade unionists in the same 
groups, according to the Twenty-first Annual 
Report on Labour Organization in Canada, 
is 310,544). Some of the organized employers 
who are members of the associations whose 
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names are included in the report have 
working agreements wiitth the corresponding 
organizations of workers covering the condi- 
tions of employment in their respective estad- 
hishments. In the remaining eleven groups the 
employment of labour is in some cases only 
incidental, and with the exception of the re- 
tail merchants’ section there is no correspond- 
ing body of organized workers. While in the 
main the associations whose names appear in 
the report are purely Canadian, a number are 
connected with organizations whose headquar-. 
ters are in the United States. The names of 
all classes of associations published in the 
volume number 856 main bodies and 504 
branch or affiliated associations, making a total 
of 1,360 organizations, with a combined mem- 
bership of 746,322. 


President Hoover recently 
complied with a_ request 
from the Governor of New 
Hampshire that he would 
meet the representatives of 
a conference in New Eng- 
land for the purpose of discussing the con- 
clusions of that conference upon the five-day 
week or shorter week hours as a means of 
wider distribution of employment. “I wel- 
come the opportunity to do so,” the President 
stated. “In the meantime I have instructed 
the Departments of Labour and Commerce to 
immediately re-survey the present situation 
and experience of the industries now using 
such plans. At the White House conferences 
with employers and labour over two years ago 
the general policy of spreading available work 
over the largest number was adopted and has 
been consistently followed by a great many 
industries. The same action was further spread 
by the President’s Employment Committee 
Conferences held last fall. We have, there- 
fore, a large amount of actual experience. 
There are many different methods in different 
industries to spread work through shorter 
hours. Some of them have adopted the five- 
day, the four-day or three-day week; some 
have adopted six-hour shifts; some are stag- 
gering employment; some are using the fur- 
lough plan for salaried employees; some of 
them have suspended night shifts; some are 
using the flexible week depending on the 
volume of business. In fact many varieties of 
attaining the same end have now been de- 
veloped and I welcome the opportunity to 
review the situation and see what further co- 
ordinated steps can be taken. The New Eng- 
land Conference has made constructive sug- 
gestions and with our accumulated experience 
we shouldbe in position for a new stage for 
action by further conference between em- 
ployers and labour representatives.” 


Conference on 
shorter working 
hours in the 
United States 
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In a resolution adopted at 


Shorter its recent session the Legis- 
working hours lature of British Columbia 
recommended expressed the opinion that 
by British existing unemployment con- 
Columbia ditions might be remedied 
Legislature “iby the imauguration of 


a system of shorter shifts, 
to be brought about by the establishment 
of shorter periods of labour for the workers 
in each shift, whether by the hour-day or by 
the week-day, in such certain trades and in- 
dustries as may be economically amenable 
thereto without impairment of efficiency.” 

It was further declared that, in order to be 
effectual, the adoption of such a system 
should be nation-wide, and the Legislature 
therefore resolved to petition the government 
of Canada, to forthwith establish a Commis- 
sion to enter upon a rapid survey and consider- 
ation of all matters germane to the preamble 
hereof, and to report findings thereon at the 
earliest possible date; and that immediately 
upon the filing of said report a conference be 
convened of representatives of the Provincial 
Governments of Canada for the purpose of 


agreeing upon the legislation to be uni- 
formly enacted with a view to bringing into 
legal effect the recommendations of such 
Commission. 


The preamble to the resolution declared 
that “present day methods of distribution 
have changed entirely the system of employ- 
ment for the workers, by reason of improved 
transportation and communication and im- 
creased use of labour-saving machinery”; 
that “there has been no adjustment of em- 
ployment to meet such changed conditions, 
as a consequence whereof unemployment has 
now become a world-wide fixture, with no 
appreciable steps having been taken to restore 
the equilibrium between distribution and 
employment for the masses at a fair living 
wage;” that “such consequent unemployment 
brings upon the people suffering, despair, and 
panic, which in turn gives way to stagnation, 
bankruptcy, and crime in ever-increasing pro- 
portions”; that “it is of first importance, in 
order to avoid nation-wide economical catas- 
trophies and ruin, that efficient measures be 
adopted at the earliest moment leading to a 
solution of the unemployment problem which 
now confronts every world country”; and 
that “a remedying of the present obsolete 
system of distributing the available work of 
the nations amongst a portion only of the 
workers would seem to be the only practical 
effectual method of rectifying the situation.” 

The resolution finally propcsed “that the 
government of Canada be requested tc con- 
sider the advisability of suggesting to the 


governments of the other countries of North 
America that they follow the same procedure 
with a view to making the said system of 
redistribution of labour uniform throughout 
the North American Continent.” 


The Executive Council of 


A. F. of L. the American Federation of 
Executive and Labor held a special meet- 
shorter hours ing in July to consider 


possible measures for meet- 
ing the distress existing in the United States. 
The remedies suggested at the conference were 
described by President Green of the Feder- 
ation, in an article appearing in the New 
Yorks Times, July 17; “From the frst,” he 
says, “the American Federation of Labor 
urged the shorter work day as the most con- 
structive principle that could be adopted for 
the emergency. . . . The principle of sharing the 
work is not a new or untried remedy. Unions 
have used the measure for more than half a 
century to keep their members at work during 
dull times. Employers have introduced it as 
a substitute for lay-offs; they find it pays to 
keep their work forces intact.” President 
Green gives the following examples of the 
displacement of labour by machines: “In 
agriculture, machinery made possible an in- 
crease of 1,185 per cent in productivity per 
worker between 1850 and 1924. This brought 
a displacement of labour of 80 per cent. The 
printer-telegraph substitutes typists for trained 
Morse telegraph operators in addition to dis- 
placing workers. The number of telegraphers 
and telephone operators controlling railway 
traffic has steadily declined since 1921, in close 
correlation with technical changes. Automatic 
devices and central and remcte control of train 
movements have brought displacement. The 
decline between 1921 and 1931 for all groups 
in traffic control was 33 per cent. The loss of 
work opportunities to telephone operators 
through the dial system is 32:5 per cent, 
Mechanical music in motion-picture houses in 
Washington, D.C., displaced 60 per cent of the 
musicians in white theatres and 91 per cent 
in coloured. Unemployment among all musi- 
clans is now 53 per cent. One operative and 
a ditch-digging machine can do the work that 
forty-four diggers with hand shovels formerly 
did. This problem of displaced workers,” Mr. 
Green continues, “is one which single com- 
panies or industries cannot solve within their 
own jurisdiction. It requires too wide a 
knowledge of economic trends and _ specific 
facts. To help meet the needs of business 
and these displaced persons the Federation 
has proposed a Federal agency accumulating 
information on man-hours of work by indus- 
tries, workers available and potential, and the 
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factors that determine productivity and output. 
Such an agency would perform for wage earn- 
ers and managements a service in some re- 
spects similar to that which the Weather 
Bureau performs for ships; it would report 
where highs and lows in employment are 
developing, broadcast warnings of danger and 
spread advice in business planning and organi- 
zation of the labour market.” 


The International Labour 
Survey of Office (Geneva) recently 
legislation for published in its Studies and 
protection of Reports (Series 1—Em- 


ployment of Women and 
Children, No. 2) a study 
of “Women’s Work Under Labour Law—a 
Survey of Protective Legislation.” It is 
pointed out that while general labour legisla- 
tion applies to female as well as to male 
workers, there is also a special type of laws 
which relate only to women. The reasons for 
the existence of such special protective legis- 
lation lie partly in the physical nature of 
women which exposes them to special risks; 
“moreover, the social position of women is 
very different from that of other workers. 
By custom and tradition she is responsible for 
the management of the home; in addition to 
her occupational task there are a multitude 
of domestic tasks which she assumes; house- 
keeping, the care of children and the repair 
of clothing for members of the family. A 
first consequence of that is that the working 
woman would inevitably be overworked and 
would ruin her health if certain measures of 
social protection were not taken; in the second 
place her attention is to some extent distracted 
from the collective interests of the workers, 
and, in particular, she shrinks from the extra 
effort involved in taking an active part in the 
trade union movement. In addition, the fact 
of the woman’s time being divided between 
her occupational work and her numerous 
domestic tasks, which at times make par- 
ticularly heavy and urgent demands on her 
strength, often makes her economic activity 
unstable and reduces her occupational value 
and her ability to defend her interests as a 
worker.” 

The bulletin describes the methods used in 
various countries, including Canada, for regu- 
lating female labour, and enumerates the 
official bodies for their protection. It next 
deals with existing legislation on the subjects 
of maternity protection, the employment of 
women before and after childbirth; hours of 
work; night work, employment in dangerous, 
unhealthy, and heavy work, and on work in- 
volving moral dangers. An important chapter 
deals with the regulations of women’s wages, 


women 
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including the provision of minimum wages for 
women; and in this connection the question 
of “equal pay for equal work” is discussed. 
“When the principal (of equal pay) is laid 
down in legislation,” it is stated, “it is gen- 
erally as an ideal to be aimed at rather than 
as an obligation which can be enforced.” Con- 
sideration is given in the final chapters to 
labour problems arising out of the civil and 
political status of women, and the representa- 
tion of women on bodies dealing with labour 
questions. 

In conclusion, the report draws attention to 
two problems that have become more serious 
owing to the depression—those of women’s 
wages and vocational guidance. “The prob- 
lem of the low wages often paid for women’s 
work is one which must be dealt with by 
every possible means, legislative or other. 
Minimum wage legislation has already been 
tested, and has often proved of value, but it 
is not always so fully operative as might be 
desired. It is too easy for the wage-fixing 
bodies to grow careless, for their work is of 
necessity complex, and the rates fixed require 
constant. adjustment. There can be no doubt 
that some further effort is required to make 
this legislation as beneficial as it ought to be; 
the experience already gained should at least 
indicate the path of future progress.” 


The executive council of 


A. F. of L. the American Federation of 
executive now Labour, on July 23, directed 
favours the President of the Feder- 
unemployment ation to formulate a com- 
insurance pulsory unemployment in- 


surance plan for submission 
to the annual convention of the Federation 
to be held at Cincinnati in November. The 
new policy reverses the opinion expressed by 
the Vancouver convention (Lasour Gazerts, 
November, 1931, page 1208), and at previous 
conventions, where unemployment insurance 
as practised in Europe was declared to be un- 
suitable to conditions on this continent. Ac- 
cording to press reports the executive council 
recommended that compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance should be established through 
federal rather than State legislation. 


The Select Committee of 


United States the United States Senate, 


Senate appointed last year to in- 
committee vestigate unemployment in- 
recommends surance, made their report 
unemployment in June. The committee 
reserves was composed of Senators 


Hebert (Rhode Island), 
Glenn (Illinois), and Wagner (New York). 
In the course of their inquiry the committee 
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investigated (a) unemployment insurance sys- 
_ tems in use by private interests in the United 

States; and (b) those in use by foreign gov- 
ernments. The report outlines various types 
of American plans, including those carried on 
by trade unions and companies, and by joint 
agreement between those two parties. Refer- 
ence is also made to the Wisconsin Unemploy- 
ment Insurance law (LAasour Gazerre, March, 
1932, page 323), the first law of this kind to 
be adopted by any State in the Union. 

The committee state their main conclusions 
as follows:— 

“Having reached the conclusion that some 
form of relief of unemployment and the solu- 
tion of the many problems attendant upon it, 
is desirable if not imperative, and having be- 
come convinced that such a solution may not 
be had through Federal action, there remain 
but two avenues by which the prcblem can be 
approached. We must have recourse either to 
the establishment of reserves compulsorily 
maintained by industries, to which employees 
may contribute, in pursuance of State legisla- 
tion, or voluntary reserves maintained by the 
industries themselves with the co-operation 
of their employees. Upon neither of these 
alternatives can Congress legislate effectively 
in our opinion. It can only recommend. 

“Having in mind the attitude of some of 
the large employers of labour in establishing 
their own reserves, and that this method, after 
all, would perhaps prove the most satisfac- 
tory, nevertheless, we are not unmindful of 
the fact that relatively few employers of la- 
bour have made such provisions for their em- 
ployees to guard against the inevitable in 
times of depression and lack of employment. 
The ideal solution, to our minds, would be 
the establishment of reserves by private in- 


dustries in conjunction with their employees, - 


each plant employer taking care of his em- 
ployees, at the same time fostering and en- 
couraging the maintenance of those systems 
of unemployment benefits which the workers 
themselves have maintained for many years. 
But again, the experience of the past demon- 
strates to our satisfaction, at least, that indus- 
try will not, at least for a long time, if ever, 
take upon itself without compulsion the es- 
tablishment of such reserves. Therefore, we 
conclude that ultimately, at least, the States 
should formulate some program. 

“Tt may also be advantageous to all con- 
cerned if some form of legislation can be 
enacted in the several States fixing a period 
during which industry can formulate plans for 
the establishment of proper reserves. What 
that period of waiting should be we are not 
prepared to say, but we rather think it should 
be left to the well-considered judgment of 


those in charge of governmental affairs and 
those industries in the several States. 

“Tf at the end of such a period of waiting, 
industry has not responded to the demand 
which is felt now, and which perhaps will con- 
tinue to arrest our attention, then the only 
remaining solution will be the enactment by 
the States of compulsory unemployment in- 
surance laws, or, at any rate, the maintenance 
of reserves for unemployment benefits.” 

In a supplementary report Senator Wagner 
expresses agreement with many of the com- 
mittee’s findings, but recommends further. the 
enactment of federal legislation permitting 
employers who maintain unemployment re- 
serves to deduct from their statement of in- 
come for tax purposes 30 per cent of the cost 
of such reserves. 


The methods followed in 


Assistance for New Zealand for relieving 


building unemployment have been 
industry in outlined in previous issues 
New Zealand of the Lasour Gazette (De- 

cember, 19381, page 1324; 
May, 1932, page 479). Among its other 


measures the government recently decided to 
assist construction work commenced between 
July 1 and December 31, 1982. Domestic ma- 
terials must be used as far as possible in the 
connection with projects benefitting by the 
government subsidy. The following classes of 
work are to be assisted: (1) Painting, renovat- 
ing, repairing, modernizing or making altera- 
tions or additions to private diwellings where 
the occupant is the owner or where the occu- 
pant is purchasing the dwelling; (2) painting, 
renovating, or maintenance repairs of dwell- 
ings other than those in Class 1; (3) the erec- 
tion of dwellings for the bona fide owner- 
occupant; (4) painting or maintenance repairs 
of business premises or commercial buildings; 
(5) building, re-building, painting, or renovat- 
ing public or semi-public buildings; (6) build- 
ing, making alterations or additions to, and 
painting, renovating, or repairing dairy fac- 
tories, refrigerating plants, storehouses for 
primary produce, or erecting any new factories 
that would not be directly in competition with 
existing factories in New Zealand. 


The Council of the General 
Proposed Federation of Trade Unions 
“rationalization” in Great Britain, at their 
of British annual conference held at 
trade unions Aberystwyth in July, 

adopted a resolution recom- 
mending a policy of “rationalization” among 
trade unions, to correspond with the move- 
ment among employers which has resulted in 
the formation of combines and trusts in in- 
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dustry. “ The Council considers that multi- 
plicity of unions in an industry is inimical to 
the general wellbeing of the operatives,” the 
resolution stated; “with the modern develop- 
ment of capitalized production only the united 
strength and power of all workers through 
the industrial trade union can ensure any 
guarantee of success in preserving standards 
that have been secured, and in laying the 
foundations for building up wages, obtaining a 
shorter working week, and improving working 
conditions.” 


The Ontario Mining Asso- 


Committee ciation, at their annual 
of Ontario meeting which was held at 
Mining Lake Timagami in July, 


Association on 
Silicosis 


appointed a special com- 
mittee to consider the 
serious problem of silicosis, 
an affection of the lungs caused among certain 
classes of mine workers by the inhalation of 
stone dust (a paper on this subject by Dr. 
J. G. Cunningham, Director of the Division of 
Industrial Hygiene of the Ontario Department 
of Health, appeared in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1981, page 39). The association ap- 
pointed a commititee of three from each of the 
three leading mining camps in Ontario—Sud- 
bury, Porcupine and Kirkland Lake, as well as 
two to represent the other mining areas, to 
formulate some plan to combat the disease. 
One likely result of the committee’s investiga- 
tion is thought to be a more strict medical 
examination of miners for tuberculosis. 





During the month of July a total of 2,863 
accidents were reported to the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board in the industries 
in Schedule 1 of the Act; thirteen of these 
were fatal cases; in Schedule 2 industries 206 
were reported, including 5 fatal cases. In 
addition, 244 accidents to employees of the 
Crown were reported, one of which was fatal. 
In all, 3,313 accidents, of which 19 were fatal, 
were reported to the Board during the month. 





The Hon. C. J. Arcand, Minister of Labour 
of the Province of Quebec, recently announced 
that a new system had been instituted in 
the employment offices at Montreal and Que- 
bec for meeting the requirements of house- 
holders in regard to domestic help. A card 
index of available domestics is being main- 
tained, specifying their qualifications as nurses, 
cooks, etc., with information as to their phy- 
sical condition. Mr, Arcand believes that the 
new plan will benefit both the employers and 
the workers. 


The Minimum Wage Board of Alberta has 
amended the six orders already issued by the 
addition of the following paragraph to each 
order: 

“This order shall apply to cities, towns 
and villages having a population of six 
hundred and over, and to Banff, Lake Louise, 
Waterton Park and Jasper.” 





a 


A new method for supplying winter cloth- 
ing for the unemployed has been evolved in 
Victoria, Australia. The Government made 
£10,000 available for the purchase of materials 
to be manufactured into clothes for men, 
women and children by destitute girls at 
surburban centres. Thus the £10,000 worth 
of materials is made into £30,000 worth of 
warm clothes for the unemployed. 





The Province of Quebec is stated to be 
considering the appointment of a corps of 
safety inspectors, who would visit the indus- 
tries of the province in the interest of acci- 
dent prevention. This plan was suggested by 
the Province of Quebec Safety League and 
the provincial branch of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Such an organization 
would, it is estimated, cost $35,000 a year, 
and it is proposed that the expense would be 
borne by the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
out of the revenue obtained by means of 
assessments levied on employers. The Hon. 
Premier Taschereau promised that the plan 
would be submitted to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. 





Vacancies on the New Brunswick Work- 
men’s Compensation Board have been filled 
by the appointment to the Board of E. R. 
Steeves, of Moncton, and Alexandre J. Doucet, 
ex-M.P., of Notre Dame, Kent county, Mr. 
Steeves, president of the New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour, takes the place of the 
late James L. Sugrue, as official Labour rep- 
resentative on the board. Mr. Sugrue died 
in 1930. Mr. Doucet fills the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Frank C. Robinson, due 
to ill-health. Mr. Steeves was an employee 
of the Canadian National Railways at Monc- 
ton for many years. He served as labour 
member on the Moncton City Council for 
two years and for ten years was a member 
of the Moncton School Board. He is a mem- 
ber of the International Association of 
Machinists and was for three years president. 
Mr. Doucet has been an active member of 
the Farmers and Dairymen’s Association, be- 
ing president in 1930, and corresponding sec- 
retary since 1918. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


Si bee employment situation at the end of 

July was reported by Superintendents of 
the Employment Service of Canada to be as 
follows :— 

Farmers in the Province of Nova Scotia 
were busy with haying and a few extra hands 
had found employment. Good catches of fish 
were taken but prices were low. Lumber 
operations remained quiet. Coal mines in the 
New Glasgow district worked from two to five 
days per week, while the majority of those 
in Cape Breton and vicinity operated only 
two or three days per week. Salt mines re- 
ported business as good. Bakeries, mineral 
water and food manufacturers stated condi- 
tions showed improvement with the advance 
of summer. Conditions in the foundries and 
machine shops at New Gilasgow were fair, but 
idleness still prevailed in some departments of 
the iron and steel industry at Sydney. Build- 
ing activity was somewhat slow, with few 
large schemes in view, however, numerous 
minor repair jobs and small dwellings being 
erected, provided work for a number of 
mechanics and general labourers, while street 
and sewer work also afforded employment for 
additional men. Bus and railroad transporta- 
tion was moderately active, with tourist steam- 
ships arriving at and departing from Halifax 
with good passenger lists. Trade was still 
slow, though retail hnes showed some im- 
provement. There was a nominal demand for 
domestics and charworkers. 

Splendid crop conditions prevailed throug- 
out the Province of New Brunswick and 
farmers were busily employed haying. Large 
catches of fish were reported and carloads of 
live lobsters were shipped to Upper Canada 
and the United States markets. Logging was 
quiet, except for the loading of pulpwood. The 
sawing of long timber was brisk on the Upper 
Miramichi River, but elsewhere sawmills were 
closing down, owing to adverse market condi- 
tions. Manufacturers of confectionery and 
foodstuffs reported business as fair. Both civic 
and provincial road work was active, though 
building construction, except at Moncton and 
St. John, was quiet. Passenger traffic, owing 
to excursion rates, was heavy. Several 
steamers were in port unloading, thus provid- 
ing employment for a number of longshore 
workers. Trade was somewhat improved. 
There was the usual demand for women 
domestic workers, with plenty applicants avail!- 
able, both for casual and regular domestic 
service. ‘ 


There was little call for farm help in the 
Province of Quebec, nor was there any demand 
for men in the logging industry nor in mining. 
Quietness prevailed in the factories in Hull. 
In Montreal, boots and shoes, metallurgy, 
tobacco and cigar and rubber showed little 
activity, but clothing manufacturers were fairly 
busy. Factories in Quebec City were operat- 
ing on a small scale and in Three Rivers, 
industrial establishments in general, were work- 
ing at only fifty per cent of their capacity, 
while papermills were below that mark. Build- 
ing construction was very quiet, with highway 
construction and maintenance offering about 
the only means of employment in several 
centres. The commercial situation in Mont- 
real was satisfactory, due to the tourist season, 
but in other districts not so affected, it was 
less favourable. Calls for domestic’ help still 
were in evidence and an increasing number of 
applicants was also at hand to fill all positions. 

The majority of offices throughout Ontario 
reported considerable activity in connection 
with the placement of farm hands. Wages 
continued low, however, and the supply of 
experienced men was far in excess of the 
reported demand. Fruit pickers were also re- 
quested for small fruits. At this season, can- 
ning factories began to increase their working 
forces and many enquiries were being received 
for this type of employment. Other manufac- 
turing industries showed no marked change, 
though in some cases former employees were 
being reinstated. Several factories had closed 
down for the time being, but expected to open 
again later on and in spite of seemingly poor 
conditions, a spirit of optimism prevailed in 
many pants of the province. The eagerness 
with which men were seeking employment was 
shown by the flood of enquiries following the 
announcement of the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway construction project. Of course, no 
work would be available in this line for some 
time to come. Building construction was very 
quiet, with many men at hand suitable for 
such labour. Highway construction afforded 
employment for some workers in various sec- 
tions. Logging and mining also were both 
exceptionally quiet. With many employers 
out of town, orders for casual work in the 
women’s domestic section were at a minimum 
and fewer placements in regular work were 
likewise made. 

Ideal weather for crop ripening prevailed 
throughout Manitoba and resulted in a decided 
demand for farm help. Wheat cutting had 
commenced in the southern areas and was 
expected to be general in a few days’ time. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 

1932 1931 
July June May July June May 
Trade, external aggregate....... My Ub LS en See 82,444,180 85,763, 611 99,049, 813 107,828,379 134,302,391 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMPtION..22 «kya ne ree S MM ite fee elelehsts 40, 743,105 44,361,312 48,379, 235 52,508,534 73,457, 404 
Exports, Canadian produce... $§ |.............. 40,945,490 40,594, 404 49,675,120 54,348,421 59, 833, 245 
Customs duty collected......... DM i ate ce sheers? 7,944,090 8,014,139 9,210,055 9,712,265 13,536, 837 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNEB. Soy Wee bess BEN Late Re CO eT oe: cer eetreieles, ihre 2,202, 785,422] 2,175,183,890]] 2,400, 403,969] 2,693,538,371] 3,171,603, 100 
Bank notes in circulation........ Sn epee tere a Fistess J 136, 295,915 131,073,118 137,098,642 142,558, 937 143,749,692 
Bank deposits, savings.......... SRN TA cleo. « 1,373, 265,341] 1,387,026,640|| 1,451.275,655) 1,450,356,954] 1,456,411, 063 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |.............- 1,037,313,917| 1,057,227,680|]] 1,125, 736,164] 1,127,038,209) 1,188,994, 831 


Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
@ommon'stocks: ..)..se-. ae ene 
Preferred stocks...) 720). een ae 

(1) Index of interest rates........... 

(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

numbers)... ae ee eee ee 

(2) Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

gett: tro. tek eine ete 

(3) Business failures, number........ 

(3) Business failures, liabilities. $ 

(2) Employment, Index num- 


Mra STAGLON See ae eee TCR aie foisted! |.! De lesie >» oo elgg lara mama plate Gules 


(POET eNR (estar. Gy, Mee Ree Sth lid od on oer eee 2 


ber, Employers’ pay-roll 
SUTOR. to. Sena eee 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union mem- 
DOTS )iicc ei telsucas is San Cree nee ae res 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
freight. yes) ani. ae eeeee cars 
(®) Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings........ 
(7) Operating expenses........ $ 
Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way, gross earnings....... $ 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, operating expenses, 
alldinesite ee aeei es eae 
Steam railways, freight in 
Building permits............... $ 
(8) Contracts awarded.......... $ 
Mineral Production— 
PISTON oe watisaees «anak bites tons 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 
A OLEOPALL GY Sues eielals eo eispetsie'’ tons 
SORT PRP AS, Sahai palate tons 
Crude petroleum imports....... gal. 
Rubberamports....0 ec ce. 3. \b 
Cottonamportat. find staiate i, lbs. 
Wool, raw imports.............. lbs. 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 
| cyt MPEP AM AALS SED ne Yes bd. 
Flour production’. «)--tet4.6.05. bbls. 
(°) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 


Footwear production........... 
Output of central electric sta- 
tions, daily average........K. 
Sales of insurance..............- 
Newsprint, .....:4acneee meee tons 
Automobiles, passenger............- 
(0) Index of physical volume of 
IDUSINGGS: «|... ./. 0s Serre eemcenateene 
Industrial] production............... 
Manufacturing 


a 





Se Or aC Cae es Cia 


Sed #616 el elaiee wie 


Cl eiel eels see ee ees 


ee ee? 


ee ed 


a ee er? 


ee 


ee ee 


peer e ee er reese 


ee ere 


ae GO en ee 





10,496, 801 


8,918,185 


4,386,349 
12,154,700 





8,779,990 


5, 289,506 


58,751,000 
1,656,088 


41,070,000 
30,779,000 
175 , 890 
7,269 


128-7 
132-7 
144-2 





83-7 
71-8 


3,345,779 


103-8 


16-3 
2,541 


188,528 


14,807,474 
14,836, 861 


11,876, 230 


9,957,061 


1,770,068, 115 
10,879,505 
28,054,700 


40,303 
45,097 

3, 262 
826,156 
98,150,000 
5,806,000 
4,374,000 
692,000 


135,390, 422 
1,319,008 
85,295,000 
1,456,822 


40,365,000 


204, 676 


15, 236, 230 
15,703,530 


12,722,335 


10,802,511 


2.206, 873, 635 
8,593, 958 
29,793 , 400 


117,340,000 
4,731,000 
5, 269, 000 

494,000 


ed 


1,121,115 
69,360,000 
1,576, 449 


42,994,000 
45,830,000 
193,970 
5,583 


129-5 
133-9 
135-7 






81-4 
73°8 
91-9 


72-6 
18-81 

196 
2,776,000 


102-2 


14-9 
3,818 


198, 618 


15, 604, 627 
15,445,004 


12,305,828 


11,231,579 


2,179,283, 764 
12,115,291 
36,895, 700 


50,511 

74, 225 
2,540 
901,514 
107, 210,000 
6,155,000 
8,405,000 
1,685,000 


194,515, 283 
1,183,280 
76,655, 000 
1,740,792 


44,057,000 
40,983,000 
202,610 
10,621 


149-1 
158-2 
163-6 





(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 
(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(3) Bradstreet. 


(4) Figures for end of previous month. 
July 30, 1932, and corresponding previous periods 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending Ju 
(9) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending July 16, June 18 an 


23, 1931 


(6) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 


d May 21, 1932; July 18, June 20, and May 


(10) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 


exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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Conditions for a large wheat crop appeared 
favourable, but depreciation in barley and oat 
indications was attributable to grasshopper 
damage. Logging and mining were inactive 
and manufacturing only fair. Building per- 
mits in Winnipeg were much below those of 
the corresponding period of 1931, but those 
taken out each week showed that small 
building jobs, such as dwellings, garages and 
repair work, had continued steady. Sewer 
work at Brandon afforded employment for a 
number of workers, otherwise, there was no 
demand at that centre. Trade was quiet. 
The work for women domestics remained un- 
changed, although experienced farm domestics 
were difficult to obtain, as the applicants pre- 
ferred to remain in the cities. 

A very satisfactory increase in the demand 
for farm help was reported by the offices in the 
Province of Saskatchewan, with plenty of men 
on hand to meet the demand. Cutting of grain 
had started in some sections, but would not 
be in full swing until the middle of August. 
Employment on sewer and other relief under- 
takings formed the only construction work 
available. In the women’s domestic section, 
an increase was registered in the call for farm 
domestic help, with a shortage of applicants, 
although there was a large number of women 
looking daily for casual work in the cities. 

Cutting of hay was in progress in the 
Province of Alberta, but the demand for 
harvest help was not expected to be active 
before the middle of August. Logging and 
mining were inactive. Manufacturing indus- 
tries were quiet, with no prospect of increased 
operations. Little building construction was 
in evidence, but in some cities relief schemes 
of various kinds provided work for part of the 
unemployed. Trade was slow. Placements in 
the women’s domestic section showed little 
change. A few enquiries had been made re- 
garding harvest cooks, but the wages offered 
were very low. 

There was little call for farm hands in the 
Province of British Columbia and plenty of 
help available for work in the fruit growing 
districts and canneries. No improvement was 
recorded in the logging industry, a few 
cordwood cutters and a rigging crew for a 
small camp at Howe Sound being about the 
extent of the demand for workers in this line. 
Coal mines at Nanaimo worked two days a 
week. Development work was carried out on 
several properties in the Prince Rupert dis- 
trict, but there were no requests for miners 
elsewhere, and, except for nine mine workers 
sent out from Vancouver, quietness prevailed. 
Manufacturing also was slack, although quite 
a few transients had secured work at various 
sawmills. Building construction showed little 


activity. Relief work still continued and pro- 
vided employment for some of the men out 
of work. Railway construction was nil. Very 
little water-front work was available. Trade 
remained unchanged, and a surplus of appli- 
cants was registered for all positions in the 
women’s domestic section. 


There was a slight decrease 
in employment at the begin- 
ning of July, according to 
statements tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,994 
firms employing 811,972 workers, or 3,935 
fewer than on June 1. This reduction brought 
the index number (based upon the average 
in the calendar year 1926 as 100) to 88-7, as 
compared with 89-1 in the preceding month, 
and 103-8 on July 1 last year. On the same 
date in the ten preceding years the index was 
as follows: 1980, 118-9; 1929, 124-7; 1928, 
117-7; 1927, 109-7; 1926, 105-0; 1925, 98-0; 
1924, 97-1; 1923, 100-7; 1922, 92-2 and 1921, 
88-6. 

The trend was unfavourable in Quebec and 
Ontario; in the Prairie Provinces, improve- 
ment was indicated, while the general situation 
in the Maritime Provinces and British Colum- 
bia was unchanged. In the Maritime Prov- 
inces, construction recorded the greatest im- 
provement, there being large increases in high- 
way construction, and there were also gains 
in lumber mills, iron and steel plants and 
services; on the other hand, manufacturing as 
a whole was slacker, and mining and trans- 
portation showed seasonally reduced activity. 
In Quebec, shipping, railway construction and 
services reported additions to staffs, but build- 
ing and highway construction and manufactur- 
ing registered declines. In Ontario, gains were 
shown in construction, transportation and 
mining, but manufacturing was seasonally 
quiet, and there were losses in communica- 
tions, services and trade. In the Prairie 
Provinces, the most noteworthy advances 
were in construction, while manufacturing, 
services and transportation also showed im- 
provement; on the other hand, mining and 
logging recorded seasonally reduced activity. 
In British Columbia, manufacturing, particu- 
larly of food products, was seasonally busier, 
but logging and highway construction reported 
declines. 

In Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Windsor and the adjacent Border 
Cities and Vancouver, reductions in employ- 
ment were registered, while improvement was 
indicated in Winnipeg. In Montreal, employ- 
ment showed a decline, there being losses in 
manufacturing and construction; on the other 
hand, shipping reported heightened activity. 


FXMPLOYERS’ 
Reports. 





In Quebec City, manufacturing and con- 
struction were slacker, while services registered 
advances. In Toronto, there were seasonal 
losses in manufacturing, mainly in textiles and 
iron and steel, while construction, trade, ser- 
vices and communications also showed cur- 
tailment. In Ottawa, there were comparatively 
small reductions in manufacturing, transpor- 
tation and trade. In Hamilton, manufacturing 
reported considerable improvement, but con- 
struction released employees. In Windsor 
and the adjacent Border Cities, curtailment 
was noted, mainly in automobile plants. In 
Winnipeg, manufacturing, construction and 
trade registered moderate advances, while 
other industries fluctuated only silghtly. In 
Vancouver, there were losses in shipping and 
construction; the other groups showed minor 
changes. 

In the manufacturing division, seasonal] cur- 
tailment was shown in textile and iron and 
steel plants, and the leather, pulp and paper, 
chemical and clay, glass and- stone groups 
also recorded contractions in employment. On 
the other hand, food canning, lwmber and 
mineral product factories recorded heightened 
activity. Although the general trend in this 
division was downward, the reductions were 
on a smaller scale than those noted on July 
1, 1931. In the non-manufacturing industries, 
there were declines in logging, mining, com- 
munications and trade, while transportation, 
services and construction recorded expansion. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of July, 1932. 


The local trade union situ- 
ation at the close of June, 
1932, was based on the re- 
turns received by the Depart- 
ment of Labour from a total of 1,791 labour 
organizations, including a membership of 175,- 
QU6 persons. Of these 38,372, or a percentage 
of 21-9, were reported idle in comparison with 
22-1 per cent of inactivity in May. Alberta 
unions indicated a somewhat smaller unem- 
ployment percentage than in May, the coal 
mines of the province being chiefly responsible 
for the change, though conditions in the mines 
were still quiet and much short time work 
was in evidence. The employment expan- 
sion reported from Manitoba was closely re- 
lated in volume to that of Alberta, but was 
of a rather general character throughout the 
various trades. A slightly higher level of 
activity than in May was shown by New 
Brunswick unions, and in Ontario the improve- 
ment was nominal only. Curtailment of em- 
ployment almost sufficient to offset these gains 
were reported from British Columbia, Nova 
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Scotia, Quebec and Saskatchewan. In no 
province, however, were the changes particu- 
larly marked. All provinces participated in 
the downward employment movement from 
June last year, when 16:3 per cent of idle- 
ness was registered in the country as a whole, 
conditions in New Brunswick, Quebec, On- 
tario and British Columbia being especially 
quiet. 

On another page of this issue will be found 
a more detailed article with tabular state- 
ments on unemployment at the close of June, 
1932. 


Reports from the offices of 


EMPLOYMENT the Employment Service of 
OFFICE Canada for the month of 
ReEporTS. June, 1932, showed 30,357 refer- 


ences of persons to vacancies 
and a total of 28,532 placements. Of these, the 
placements in regular employment totalled 
12,777, of which 9,017 were of men and 3,760 
of women, while placements in casual work 
were 15,755. Positions offered to the Service 
numbered 29,404, of which 22,237 were for men 
and 7,167 for women. Applications for em- 
ployment were registered from 38,780 men and 
11,767 women, a totai of 50,547. A decrease 
was shown in the volume of business transacted 
when the above figures were compared with 
those of tthe preceding month, but a slight gain 
was manifest over June last year, the reports 
for May, 1982, showing 32,209 vacancies offered, 
54,745 applications made, and 31,089 place- 
ments effected, while in June, 1931, there were 
recorded 27,183 vacancies, 56,113 applications 
for work, and 25,973 placements in regular and 
casual employment. A report in detail of the 
work of the offices for the month of June, 1982, 
and for the quarterely period April to June 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the value 
CoNTRACTS of permits issued in 61 cities 
AWARDED. in Canada, during June, 19382, 


was $4,386,349, as compared 
with $5,289,506 in the preceding month and 
with $8,593,958 in June, 1931. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
construction contracts awarded during July 
throughout Canada had an estimated value of 
$12,540,100. The seasonal tendency in former 
years has been for the July total to decrease 
from June. The past month showed a slighi 
increase. , 

Over half of the July contracts are shown as 
having been awarded in Ontario, where 54:2 
per cent of the Dominion contracts, valued at 
$6,792,600, were awarded. Quebec had 27-4 
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per cent, or $3,443,700. The Prairie Provinces 
shared to the extent of $1,023,400 worth, or 
8-2 per cent, while British Columbia had 5:2 
per cent, valued at $650,700, and the Mari- 
times, 5 per cent or $629,700. 

Contracts in the engineering group for July, 
amounted to $4,806,300, which was 38:3 per 
cent of all contracts. $4,528,500 is shown for 
Business Building, the percentage being 36-1 
per cent. Residential had 21°:4 per cent or 
$2,674,900 and Industrial, 4:2 per cent or 
$530,400. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year are shown in the table on 
page 848. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, states that despite a number of con- 
structive factors bearing on economic condi- 
tions in Canada, business operations reached 
a lower point in June. A majority of the 
statistical series regarded as contributing to 
the economic trend, after adjustment for 
seasonal tendencies, were lower in June than 
in the preceding month. A marked decline 
was shown in the operations of the primary 
iron and steel industry, the output of pig iron 
being limited to 8,163 tons compared with 
13,339 tons in May. The production of steel 
ingots and direct steel castings declined to 
18,118 tons from 29,239 tons in the preceding 
month. During June one furnace at Sault 
Ste. Marie was blown out and one furnace at 
‘Hamilton was banked, with the result that 
there were no iron furnaces in blast in Canada 
on June 30, 1932. A better showing was made 
by the automobile industry, the output in 
June being 7,112 units compared with 8,221 in 
May. After adjustment for seasonal ten- 
dencies, a gain of 6 per cenit would be in- 
dicated. The tire industry made greater prep- 
arations for operations by the import of 
6,349,000 pounds of crude rubber compared 
with 3,171,000 in May. The gain in the im- 
ports of crude petroleum was less than normal 
for the season, receipts being 113,948,000 gal- 
lons compared with 109,518,000 gallons in the 
preceding month. Exports of boards and 
planks at 110,685,000 feet were considerably 
greater than in May, shipments to the United 
States being hastened for the purpose of avoid- 
ing the new tariff going into effect on June 21. 
Production of newsprint was reduced to 161,368 
tons compared with 175,887 in May. As ship- 
ments in the month under review were greater 
than production, mill stocks declined. 
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Making adjustment for seasonal tendencies, 
the meat packing industry was more active 
than in May. Inspected slaughterings of 
cattle, sheep and hogs showed gains, markets 
for live stock exhibiting mixed price move- 
ments. The production of flour and sugar 
showed gains in the last period for which 
statistics are available. The index of manu- 
facturing production based on 16 factors ad- 
justed for seasonal tendencies was 125-1 in 
June compared with 144-2 in the preceding 
month. 

The expansion in gold production was the 
feature of the mining industry. Shipments 
from Canadian mines reached a new high 
point in June. Receipts at the Mint from 
Canadian mines were 273,351 ounces com- 
pared with 241,535 in May, and 260,353 in 
April, when all preceding records were 
broken. The total receipts of gold at the 
Mint, exclusive of jewellery, were valued 
at $5,650,668. The receipts from Ontario were 
valued at $4,650,823, of which $2,200,659 was 
the value of shipments from the Kirkland Lake 
district compared with $2,142,299 from the 
Porcupine. Receipts from Quebec, British 
Columbia, and Manitoba were valued at 
$867,746, $100,514 and $31,171 respectively. 
Exports of copper were 6,896,200 pounds com- 
pared with 6,884,200 in May, the gain after 
seasonal adjustment being 19-5 per cent. Ex- 
ports of nickel, zinc and asbestos showed de- 
cline. The output of coal was 749,453 tons 
compared with 672,441 in May. The index of 
mineral production was 128-6 in June com- 
pared with 141-5 in the preceding month; the 
gain in gold, copper and coal being counter- 
balanced by declines in other metals and 
minerals. 


Bank debits in. the clearing house centres 
were $2,203,000,000 compared with $2,175,000,- 
000, the gain after adjustment for seasonal 
tendencies and for changes in the general price 
level being 10 per cent. 


Coal—Coal production in Canada during 
June reached a total of 749,453 tons, a de- 
cline of 39-6 per cent from the 1927-1931 
average for the month of 1,239,871 tons. The 
output of bituminous coal in June amounted 
to 663,491 tons, of sub-bituminous coal, 
20,870 tons and of lignite coal, 65,092 tons. 
Nova Scotia mines produced 361,199 tons as 
compared with 431,725 tons in June, 1931. 
Output from Alberta mines declined to 228,- 
897 tons from the total of 236,010 tons pro- 
duced in the corresponding month of 1981. 
British Columbia’s production in June was 
129,776 tons as against 194,633 tons a year ago. 
Mines in New Brunswick produced 14,687 
tons and in Saskatchewan, 14,673 tons as com- 
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pared with the June 1931 output of 10,920 
tons and 17,892 tons, respectively. Canada’s 
imports of coal continue at a lower level than 
in preceding years. In June, 958,742 tons were 
imported, a 45°5 per cent falling-off from the 
five-year average for the month of 1,760,387 
tons. Amthracite coal imports totalled 253,166 
tons, made up of 146,657 tons from Great 
Britain, 100,816 tons from the United States 
and 5,693 tons from Germany. Receipts of 
bituminous coal consisted of 671,034 tons from 
the United States and 34,391 tons from Great 
Britain. Importations of lignite coal in June 
amounted to 151 tons. Canadian coal exports 
declined 78:3 per cent to 13,771 tons as com- 
pared with the June, 1927-1931 average of 
63,356 tons. The June exporis included 8,954 
tons from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
and 4,817 tons cleared through Manitoba, 
Allberta and British Columbia ports. Coal 
made available for consumption in Canada in 
June was 1,694,424 tons or 42-3 per cent below 
the average for the month during the past five 
years of 2,936,902 tons. During the month 
under review 253,166 tons of anthracite coal, 
1,355,188 tons of bituminous coal, 20,870 tons 
of sub-bituminous coal and 65,200 tons of 
lignite coal were made available for use in 
Canada. This supply was drawn from the 
following sources: the United States, 45-6 per 
cent; Canadian mines, 43-4 per cent; Great 
Britain, 10-7 per cent; and Germany, 0-3 per 
cent. 


A summary of Canadian 
trade in June, 1982, prepared 
by the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue, shows that 
the merchandise entering Canada for con- 
sumption amounted to $40,743,105, as com- 
pared with $44,361,312 in the preceding month 
and with $52,508,534 in June, 1931. The chief 
imports in June, 19382, were: Non-metallic 
minerals and products, $9,229,452; Iron and its 
products, $6,709,980; Agricultural and vege- 
table products, mainly foods, $5,974,190. 


The merchandise exported from Canada dur- 
ing June, 1932, amounted to $40,945,490 as com- 
pared with $40,594,404 in the preceding month 
and with $54,348,421 in June, 1931. The chief 
exports in June, 1932, were: Agricultural and 
vegetable products, mainly foods, $14,047,- 
045; Wood, wood products and paper, $12,- 
696,346; Animals and animal products, $4 ,262,- 
440. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
during July showed a substantial increase over 
that recorded for the previous month, a corre- 
sponding increase having appeared in the 


number of disputes recorded and the number 
of workers involved, important disputes com- 
mencing during the month in clothing factories 
in Montreal, fur shops in Toronto, in coal 
mines in Nova Scotia and among fishermen at 
Rivers Inlet, B.C. In comparison with the 
figures for July, 1931, almost three times as 
many disputes occurred, the number of work- 
ers involved and the time loss incurred show- 
ing an even greater increase. There were in 
existence during the month twenty-six disputes, 
involving 6,121 workers, and resulting in a time 
loss of 50,397 working days, as compared with 
seventeen disputes, involving 3,011 workers and 
resulting in a time loss of 38,147 working days 
in June, 1932. In July, 1931, there were on 
record nine disputes, involving 836 workers and 
resulting in a time loss of 5,627 working days. 
At the end of the month there were on record 
eleven disputes involving approximately 1,800 
workers. These figures do not include those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment con- 
ditions were no longer affected but which had 
not been formally called off by the union. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty- 
nine cities was practically unchanged at $6.78 
for July as compared with $6.79 for June; 
$311 for July, 1931; $10.91 for July, 1980; 
$10.98 for July, 1929; $10.27 for July, 1922; 
$16.84 for July, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak); and $742 for July, 1914. The 
prices of milk, butter, cheese and coffee were 
lower, while the prices of beef, eggs and pota- 
toes were higher. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total budget 
was $1621 at the beginning of July as com- 
pared with $16.20 for June; $18.28 for July, 
1931; $21.26 for July, 1980; $21.26 for July, 
1929: $20.67 for July, 1922; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the peak); and $14.17 for July, 1914. 
Fuel and rent were practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was un- 
changed at 66-6 for July, the same figure as 
for June, as compared with 71-7 for July, 
1931; 85-3 for July, 1930; 97-2 for July, 1929; 
98-7 for July, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); and 64:4 for July, 1914. In the classi- 
fication according to chief component ma- 
terials five of the eight main groups were 
lower and three were higher.. The Vegetables 
and Vegetable Products group and the Ani- 
mals and their Products group advanced, the 
former due to higher prices for bran, shorts, 
coffee and potatoes, which more than offset 
lower prices for barley, corn, flax, rye, flour, 
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oatmeal and rolled oats, and the latter be- 
cause of higher prices for hides, cured meats, 
butter, eggs, calves and hogs, which more than 
offset declines in the prices of fish, furs, leather, 
steers and lambs. The Chemicals and Allied 
Products group was also higher. The groups 
which declined were: the Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products group, because of reduced 
prices for raw silk, cottom yarn, grey and 
bleached cotton; the Wood, Wood Products 
and Paper group, due mainly to reductions in 


the prices of certain lines of lumber and for 
pulp; the Iron and its Products group, due to 
lower prices for steel sheets, steel tank plates 
and automobile body plates; the Non-Ferrous 
Metals and their Products group, due to lower 
quotations for lead, silver and zinc, which 
more than offset higher prices for copper and 
tin; and the Non-Metallic Minerals and their 
Products group, owing mainly to lower prices 
for hollow building blocks and granite. 


Health Insurance and Pensions in Great Britain 


An Act amending the National Health In- 
surance and Contributory Pensions Act of 
Great Britain received the Royal Assent in 
July. Its effects on this legislation are out- 
lined in the Ministry of Labour Gazette as 
follows: The main object of the amending 
Act, it 1s stated, is to make certain changes 
in the National Health Insurance Scheme, 
which the Report of the Government Actuary 
on the Third Valuation of the Assets and 
Liabilities of Approved Societies has shown 
to be necessary. 


Women’s Sickness and Disablement Bene- 
fits—The rate of sickness benefit for unmar- 
ried women is to remain unchanged at 12s. 
a week, but the rate of disablement benefit for 
such women is to be reduced from 7s. 6d. to 
6s. a week. In the case of married women 
the rate of sickness benefit is to be reduced 
from 12s. to 10s. a week, and the rate of dis- 
ablement benefit from 7s. 6d. to 5s. a week. 
The new rates of benefit will come into force 
as from January 1, 1933. 


Loss of Contribution Income—Since July, 
1928, under regulations made under the Na- 
tional Health Insurance Act, 1928, all arrears 
of contributions due to genuine unemploy- 
ment have been excused, without any loss 
of benefit to the insured person. This has 
thrown an excessive burden on the Approved 
Societies, and under the new Act it is pro- 
vided that regulations shall provide that in 
future these arrears shall only be excused to 
ihe extent of one-half. Full benefits will be 
paid for fifty contributions a year; credit will 
be given for half the weeks of unemployment, 
and any shortage of contributions, after giving 
that credit and allowing for weeks excused on 
account of sickness, will involve a reduction 
in the rate of benefit for the ensuing year, 
beginning with the year 1934. 


Continuance of Insurance during Unemploy- 
ment—Under section 3 of the National 
Health Insurance Act, 1924, as amended by 


the Act of 1928, an unemployed insured per- 
son was given a period of free insurance (for 
health and pensions purposes) of between 
eighteen months and two years, with a pos- 
sible further extension, in certain circum- 
stances, at reduced rates of benefit. Two 
further periods of extension of free insurance, 
of a year each, were given by the Prolongation 
of Insurance Acts, 1930 and 1981, the rights 
under the latter Act expiring on December 
aL 19382. 

The new Act extends until December 31, 
1938, the insurance of persons who would 
otherwise cease to be insured by reason of 
prolonged unemployment. The pension rights 
of such persons will be fully protected, and, 
on the health insurance side, they will be 
entitled to medical benefit. It is also pro- 
vided that any persons who are thus kept in 
insurance until December 31, 1933, and who 
are still unemployed up to that date, shall 
remain insured during the year 1934 for pen- 
sions purposes, but with no title to any health 
insurance benefits; similarly, if unemployment 
continues throughout 1934, insurance for pen- 
sions only will be continued until December 
31, 1935. 





The Monthly Labour Review (Washington) 
in an article in the July issue, states that 
group insurance has had a_ tremendous 
growth in the United States since it was 
first instituted in 1911. The insurance in 
force at present amounts to approximately 
$10,000,000,000. Even during the present 
depression every form of group insurance has 
maintained and increased its premium income. 
During the past five years there has been a 
trend away from the provision of straight-life 
insurance policies and the present tendency 
is to provide coverages for group accident and 
health, accidental death and dismemberment, 
and annuities. There is also a tendency 
toward the adoption of plans in which the 
employees contribute toward the insurance. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1932 


1) CRENG the month of July two applica- 

tions for the establishment of Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act were received in the Department 
of Labour as follows:— 

(1) From certain employees of the London 
Street Railway Company, being motormen 
and conductors, one-man car operators, shop- 
men, shedmen, trackmen, linemen and other 
miscellaneous employees, members of Division 
No. 741, Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of America. 
Notice by the company on June 29 of a re- 
duction of 3 cents per hour in the scale of 
wages for all employees as from July 1, 1982, 
was the cause of the dispute, the employees 
contending that the company had violated 
the existing agreement in not giving sixty 
days’ notice in writing of the desired change. 
The number of employees directly affected 
by the dispute was stated to be 191. It was 
explained to the parties affected that the 
statute enacted by the Legislature of the 


Province of Ontario in March of this year, 


‘and which was designed to give effect to the 


provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act within the province, comes into 
force only on proclamation of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and, this proclamation not haying 
at that time been issued, a Board could be es- 
tablished to deal with the present dispute, 
which falls directly within provincial jurisdic- 
tion, only by concurrence of both parties con- 
cerned. The company’s consent being refused, 
no action was taken during July looking to 
ihe establishment of a Board. 

(2) From certain employees of the Inter- 
colonial Coal Company, Limited, at Westville, 
NS., being members of Local No. 50, Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada. The application 
stated that 450 employees were directly 
affected by the dispute, which had arisen in 
connection with the desire of the men to 
negotiate a new working agreement. The 
matter of the application was being taken up 
with the employing company when the month 
closed. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1932 


apps following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for July, 1932, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 





Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of dispute. | employees | in working 
involved days 
*July, 193825... 26 6,121 50,397 
*June, 1932... ily 3,011 38,147 
July; 1931 . 9 836 5,627 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration, and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are included in the published record only 
when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.” 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature, In- 


formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


A substantial increase appears in the num- 
ber of disputes, the number of workers in- 
volved and in the time loss for July as com- 
pared with June, and also as compared with 
July last year. The important disputes com- 
mencing during the month were in clothing 
factories in Montreal, fur shops in Toronto, 
coal mines in Nova Scotia and among fisher- 
men at Rivers’ Inlet, B.C., in addition to 
strikes of coal miners in Alberta, fishermen 
at Port Essington, B.C., and pulpwood cut- 
ters in the Nipigon District of Ontario, car- 
ried over from June. 

Eleven disputes, involving approximately 
2,824 workers were carried over from June, 
and fifteen disputes commenced during July. 
Of the twenty-six disputes in progress during 
the month fifteen were recorded as termin- 
ated, five resulting in favour of the workers 
concerned, four in favour of the employers in- 
volved, five resulting in compromises, and the 
result of one being recorded as indefinite. At 
the end of July, therefore, there were eleven 
disputes recorded as strikes or lockouts in 
progress, namely: coal miners, Blairmore, 
Alta., coal miners, Bellevue, Alta.; lithograph- 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1932 


Industry, Occupation and of loss in 
locality workers ; working Remarks 
involved days 











(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July, 1932 


LocciIne— 

Loggers, Nipigon District, Ont.. 225 2,000 |Commenced June 10, 1932; for increase in wages, 
reduction in board and improved workng con- 
ditions; lapsed by July 31, 1932; in favour of 
employer. 

FIsHING AND TRAPPING— 
Salmon fishermen, Port Essing- ‘ 
tom District; B.G@2. 288 i. ndews 1,800 10,000 |Commenced June 20, 1932; for increase in rate per 
fish over that offered by canners; terminated 
July 10, 1932; compromise. 
Minine, Non-FERROUS SMELTING, 
AND QUARRYING 
Coal micers, Blairmore, Alta... 300 7,500 |Commenced Feb. 23, 1932; against dismissal of 
worker; unterminated. 


Coal miners, Bellevue, Alta..... 830 8,250 |Commenced Feb. 24, 1932; in sympathy with 
miners on strike at Blairmore, Feb. 23, 1932. 
Unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 


Textile Clothing, etc..—, 
Men’s clothing factory workers 
(cutters, etc.) , Montreal,P.Q 50 100 |Commenced May 2, 1932; against reduction in 
piece rates; terminated July 4, 1982; indefinite. 


Women’s clothing factory 
workers (dressmakers), 
‘Toronto, Grits eere fore. vote 12 200 [Commenced June 3, 1932; against dismissal of work- — 

er; lapsed by July 31, 1932; in favour of employer. 


Women’s clothing factory 

workers (cloaks and suits), 

TorontopOntiens 2222) «we! 17 221 |Alleged lockout; commenced June 7, 1932; re re- 
duction in staff; terminated July 16, 1932; com- 
promise. 

Other Wood Products— 
Box factory workers, Winnipeg, 

IAT eel a es 0-8) exe SM At 700 |Commenced June 21,1932; alleged discrimination 
in re-employment of workers after previous strike; 
terminated July 25, 1932; compromise. 

Printing and Publishing— 
Lithographers, Toronto, Ont.. z 175 |Commenced April 15, 1932; against reduction in 
wages; unterminated. 


CoONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 

Plumbers, Saskatoon, Sask.... 43 172 |Commenced June 1, 1932; against reduction in wages 
and for shorter hours; terminated July 7, 1932; 
compromise. 

SERVICE— 
Recreational— 

Motion picture projectionists, 

Winnipeg «Martial sls» sts. « 3 50 |Alleged lockout; commenced Feb. 27, 1932; re union 


working conditions; employment conditions no 
longer affected by end of July; in favour of em- 
ployer. 

(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during July, 1932 


FisHING AND TRAPPING— 
Salmon fishermen, Rivers Inlet, ; , 
Gte., BARS eR 1,400 8,000 |Commenced July 10, 1932; for increase in rate for 
fish over that offered by canners; terminated 
July 17, 1932; compromise. 
Mininc, NoN-FERROUS SMELTING, 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Little Bras d’Or, 


ON Ss ah ltt Ss BEE aa ts kph 200 4,800 |Commenced July 4, 1932; against discharge of 
check weighman; unterminated. ve 
Coal miners, River Hebert, N.S. 175 875 |Commenced July 14, 1932; for equal division of 
work; terminated July 20, 1982; in favour of 
workers. 


i a 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1932—Concluded 


Number Time 
Industry, Occupation and of loss in 
locality workers | working 
involved days 





Remarks 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during July, 1932—Concluded 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur, leather, etc.— 
Fur factory workers, Toronto, 
Ont... AQR4 ci ee ee 24 





ORGS A Ba ee ae 39 650 
Fur factory workers, Toronto, 
Ont. AGE ASP eae eee ee 800 
Textiles, clothing, etc.— 
Boys’ clothing factory workers, 
Montreal Ole ae 138 


Women’s clothing factory 
workers, (cutters), Montreal 
.Q 





ERAS, PRR SR eS 10 
Men’s clothing factory workers, 
Montreal: ere 8 ee, 285 | 
Men’s clothing factory workers, 
Morntredh, «Poe saan eee. 40 
Men’s clothing factory workers, 
Montredly (P 1 ae ee aa. 1d 225 
Other wood Products— 
Shingle weavers, Vancouver, 
Sane Poe, Bde’ ae 50 250 
Shingle mill workers, New 
Westminster, B.C.......4... 40 760 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, Niagara Falls, 
OG RO Gael. Leys 14 | 
SERVICE— 
Business, etc.— 
Waitresses, Toronto, Ont...... 7 





ers, Toronto, Ont.; coal miners, Bras d’Or, 
NS., three disputes of fur factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont., women’s clothing factory 
workers, Montreal, P.Q., men’s clothing fac- 
tory workers, Montreal, P.Q., shingle mill 
workers, New Westminster, B.C., and carpen- 
ters, Niagara Falls, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to six such disputes, namely: motion 
picture projectionists, Ottawa, Ont., February 


576 |Commenced July 4, 1932; 


1,600 


1,242 


139720 


against reduction in 
wages, and sending work to outside shops; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced July 12, 1932; for removal of foreman; 
unterminated. 


Commenced July 29, 1932; for union wages and 
working conditions; unterminated. 


Commenced July 11, 1932; for recognition of union; 
terminated July 21, 1932; in favour of workers. 


Commenced July 15, 1932; for recognition of union; 
unterminated. 


Commenced July 20, 1932; for recognition of union; 
terminated July 27, 1932; in favour of workers. 


Commenced July 26, 1932; for recognition of union; 
,terminated July 27, 1932; in favour of workers. 


Commenced July 28, 1932; for recognition of union; 
unterminated. 


Commenced July 6, 1932; ‘against reduction in wage 
rates; terminated July 11, 1982; in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced July 12, 1932; for increase in wage 
rates; unterminated. 


Commenced July 19, 1932; alleged violation of 
agreement re wage rates; unterminated. 





Commenced July 16, 1932; against reduction in 
wages; terminated July 19, 1932; in favour of 
employer. 





23, 1931, one employer; photo engravers, To- 
ronto, Ont., March 23, 1931, one employer; 
photo engravers, Toronto, London, Ont., Mont- 
real, Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 
4, 1931, one employer; cooks and waiters, Ed- 
monton, Alta., September 29, 1931, one em- 
ployer; compositors, Regina, Sask., Novem- 
ber 21, 1931, one employer, and motion picture 
projectionists, Winnipeg, Man., February 27, 
1932, one employer, this last being added this 
month. The dispute involving compositors 
employed by one firm in Saskatoon, Sask., 
commencing December 14, 1931, and carried 
in this list since May, is recorded as having 
lapsed during July and has consequently been 
removed from the list. 
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A dispute involving fur workers in one 
shop in Toronto about July 18 has been re- 
ported in the press. The Department has 
secured information that this was a brief dis- 
pute as to working conditions and was settled 
immediately, without time loss. 

A dispute involving bricklayers on one 
building in London, Ont., about July 13, has 
been reported in the press. The Department 
has secured information that no cessation of 
work occurred, the press statement arising out 
of a proposal by outside parties to do the 
work at a lower rate, this being refused. 

A strike of forty-eight men loading pulp 
logs in the Pigeon River District, Ont., on 
July 19, demanding an increase in wages from 
30 cents per hour to 35 cents, has been re- 
ported in the press, but particulars have not 
yet been received. 

A strike of six hundred pulpwood cutters 
in the Nipigon District of Ontario occurred 
on June 29, 1932, the workers demanding an 
increase in wages from $2.50 per cord to $2.75 
with certain improvements in camp condi- 
tions. Their demands being conceded, work 
was resumed on July 1. This information 
was received too late to be included in the 
July issue of the Lasour GAZErTE. 

A cessation of work in a shingle mill at 
Marpole, B.C., has been reported. It appears 
that the establishment was being operated on 
a co-operative basis, and the returns for the 
quarter ending June being unsatisfactory, the 
workers terminated the arrangement. 


A cessation of work for one night shift in 
one mine at Sydney Mines, N‘S., on July 25 
has been reported, but particulars have not yet 
been received. 

A number of disputes are reported from 
time to time involving men on unemployment 
relief work, receiving subsistence for which 
some work is performed or may be required. 
As no relation of employer and employee is 
involved, these are not included in the 
record. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Loccers, Niricon District, ONt—The strike 
involving loggers in a number of camps, com- 
mencing June 10, 1932, is reported to have 
lapsed by the end of July, the strikers having 
been replaced. The Lumber and Agricultural 
Workers’ Industrial Union picketed the camps 
and railway stations in the district. 


SALMON FISHERMEN, Port Essineton, B.C — 
A settlement of this dispute, involving some 
1,800 salmon fishermen. on the Skeena and 
Naas rivers since June 20, 1932, was reached 
on July 10. The men had refused to accept 
the rate of 274 cents per fish for sockeye 
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offered by the canners, demanding a rate of 
40 cents per fish. The rate last season was 
30 cents. Negotiations were carried on be- 
tween the canners’ association and the United 
Fishermen of British Columbia, resulting in a 
rate of 30 cents per fish being accepted by 
some of the fishermen, with a reduction of 
twenty per cent in the price of nets. Others, 
however, commenced work on July 11 at the 
274-cent rate originally offered by the canners, 
being granted greater concessions as to gear, 
gasoline, etc., than those accepting the 30- 
cent rate. 


Coat MINeERS, BLAIRMORE AND BELLEVUE, 
Atta—These disputes, together involving up- 
wards of six hundred miners since February, 
1932, were unterminated at the end of July, 
a deadlock apparently having being reached 
owing to the refusal of the miners to agree 
to the indefinite layoff of certain men who had 
been active in connection with the calling of 
the strike contrary to the agreement then in 
effect. During July, fifteen persons were ar- 
rested, including two women, in connection 
with an alleged assault on four miners. On 
July 18 a delegation representing the striking 
miners interviewed the Premier of Alberta 
regarding the destitute condition of the miners’ 
families. The Premier agreed to take the 
matter up with the members of the govern- 
ment. 


WomMEN’s CLOTHING Factory WORKERS 
(DRESSMAKERS), Toronto, OntT.—On June 3, 
1932, employees in one establishment ceased 
work owing to the dismissal of one worker. 
At the end of July, the shop being operated 
with a full staff and the pickets having been 
withdrawn, the dispute is recorded as ter- 
minated. 


Men’s Ciorutna Factory Workers (Cut- 
TERS), Monrtreat, P.Q.—This dispute, which 
commenced on May 2, 1932, when employees 
in one establishment ceased work against a 
reduction in certain piece rates, lapsed early 
in July. 


Women’s CxioTHinc Factory WorKERS 
(Croaks & Suits), Toronto, ONt—This dis- 
pute commenced on June 7, 1932, owing to a 
reduction in staff by the employer instead 
of dividing the work, and an alleged reduc- 
tion in wages. On July 16 work was resumed 
under conditions as prior to the dispute. 


Box Factory Workers, WINNrIPEG, MAn.— 
On June 21, 1932, as stated in the July issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE, employees in one es- 
tablishment ceased work, claiming that there 
was discrimination in regard to re-engaging 
workers involved in a previous strike com- 
mencing earlier in the month. The mayor 
of the city and the resident representative of 
the Federal Department of Labour acted as 
mediators, but a settlement was delayed by the 
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refusal of the manager to negotiate while the 
strikers were connected with an organization 
affiliated with the Workers’ Unity League, 
which had picketed the plant, police protec- 
tion being required. Several clashes between 
pickets and the workers employed to replace 
the strikers occurred early in July, nine being 
arrested and charged with rioting, none of 
these, however, being strikers or connected in 
any way with the establishment. On July 23 
the strike was terminated on the terms ar- 
ranged by the Secretary of the provincial 
Department of Labour, the employer agreeing 
to re-engage the former employees as soon as 
required, without discrimination; also that 
wages and working conditions prior to the 
‘first dispute would be restored and that a 
shop committee elected by the employees 
would be recognized. 


PLUMBERS, SASKATOON, SASK.—This dispute, 
commencing June 1, 1932, against a proposed 
reduction in wages from $1.30 per hour to $1, 
and for shorter hours, thirty-three instead of 
forty-four, was terminated on July 7, an 
agreement being signed providing for a rate 
of $1.05 per hour with a forty-hour weck. 

Motion PIicTurRE PROJECTIONISTS, WINNIPEG, 
Man.—This dispute, an alleged lockout, com- 
menced on February 27, 1932, when the em- 
ployer involved replaced three former em- 
ployees, members of the International Asso- 
ciation of Theatrical Stage Employees and 
Motion Picture Machine Operators, with two 
operators who were members of the Cana- 
dian Motion Picture Projectionists’ Associa- 
tion. By the end of July, however, employ- 
ment conditions being no longer affected, al- 
though the union had not called it off, the 
dispute has been added to the list, carried 
elsewhere in this article, of such strikes and 
lockouts. 


SALMON FISHERMEN, Rivers INIET AND 
Smitus Inter, B.C.—This dispute, involving 
some 1,400 salmon fishermen, commenced on 
July 10, 1982, when members of the Fisher- 
men’s Protective Association demanded a rate 
of 40 cents per fish for sockeye, the canners 
having offered a price of 273 cents per fish. 
As a result of negotiations between the can- 
ners’ association and the union the fishermen 
returned to work at a rate of 30 cents per fish. 

Coat Miners, Lirrte Bras b’Or, N.S—On 
July 4, two hundred miners in one colliery 
ceased work in protest against the removal 
of the check weighman by court order on 
charges of interfering with the operation of 
the mine. It appears that there had been a 
dispute regarding overtime work and the 
management had instituted proceedings against 
the check weighman appointed by the miners. 
Some of the strikers were later arrested on 
charges of interfering with the police in the 
discharge of their duty and later the mine 
manager, one of the employees and a county 
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constable were arrested on charges arising out 
cf an explosion endangering life and property. 
At the end of the month no settlement of 
the dispute had been reported. 

Coau Miners, River Hepsert, N.S—This dis- 
pute commenced on July 14, 1932, in two col- 
heries operated by one company, the workers 
desiring an equal division of work. After 
negotiations between the union officials and 
the management the miners’ proposal was 
accepted and work was resumed on July 20. 

Fur Factory Workers, Toronto, ONT.—~ 
Three disputes commenced during the month 
and remained unterminated. 

In one establishment twenty-four employees 
ceased work on July 4, 1932, against a re- 
duction in wages and sending work to outside 
shops. In connection with picketing a number 
of strikers were arrested and remanded for 
trial. 

In another establishment thirty-nine out of 
fifty-four employees ceased work on July 12, 
1932, demanding the removal of the foreman. 

On July 29, eight hundred employees in 
some seventy shops ceased work, being called 
out by two of the four local unions. The 
other two locals continued to work, having 
reached an agreement with the Independent 
Furriers’ Association on July 26. The estab- 
lishments affected were picketed by the union, 
one striker being arrested for assault. On 
July 30 four of the firms affected had reached 
agreements, but the dispute was unterminated 
at the end of the month. 

CiotHIna Facrory Workers, MONTREAL, 
PQ—Five disputes involving clothing factory 
workers commenced during the month in 
Montreal. A new organization, the United 
Clothing Workers of Canada, reached agree- 
ments with a number of manufacturers and 
called strikes in establishments of certain em- 
ployers who refused. In one establishment, 
manufacturing boys’ clothing, 138 employees 
ceased work on July 11, demanding the recog- 
nition of this union. The firm had previously 
had a verbal agreement with the Amalgam- 
ated Clothing Workers of America, but, after 
negotiations between the parties, agreed to 
recognize the new union, and on July 21 the 
employees returned under the same rates and 
conditions as prior to the strike. 

Workers in a large establishment manufac- 
turing men’s and boys’ clothing, ceased work 
on July 20 similarly demanding recognition of 
the United Clothing Workers of Canada, 
which was secured, and on July 27 work was 
resumed. 

Another firm, formerly working under a ver- 
bal agreement with the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, similarly became in- 
volved in a dispute on July 26. Work was 
resumed the next day, however, the employer 
having reached a verbal agreement with the 
new union. 
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A similar dispute occurred on July 28, some 
seventy-five workers employed by a sub-con- 
tractor for men’s factory clothing demanding 
recognition of the United Clothing Workers 
of Canada. At the end of the month the dis- 
pute was still unterminated. 

Another dispute occurred on July 15 in 
three establishments operated by one firm, 
when ten employees, cutters and operators, 
stopped work, demanding recognition of the 
Montreal Dress Cutters’ Union, which they 
had recently joined. They also alleged that 
two workers had been unjustly discharged. 
During July some twenty-five arrests were 
made on charges of intimidation, obstructing 
sidewalks, etc. At the end of the month the 
dispute was still unterminated. 

SHINGLE WEAVERS, VANCOUVER, B.C.—On 
July 6 shingle weavers, members of the Lum- 
ber and Agricultural Workers’ Industrial 
Union, ceased work following a reduction in 
wages, alleged to be from ten per cent to 
fifteen per cent. Negotiations were carried 
on between the parties with the result that 
work was resumed on July 11, \he employer 
agreeing to withdraw the wage cub. 


SHincLE Mitzi Workers, NEw WESTMINSTER, 
B.C—Employees in one establisnment be- 
came involved in a dispute on July 12, de- 
manding an increase in wages and a signed 
agreement. At the request of the mayor of 
the city, the Deputy Minister of Labour for 
British Columbia and the resident represen- 
tative of the department met the parties to 
the dispute in conference but no settlement 
was reached. 


CARPENTERS, NIAGARA Faus, OntT.—Em- 
ployees of one contractor ceased work on 
July 19, demanding the union rate, an in- 
crease in wages from 60 cents per hour to 90 
cents. The employer replaced the strikers to 
some extent, but at the end of the month 
the dispute was unterminated. 


WalITrESSES, Toronto, Ont.—A number of 
waitresses in a restaurant in Toronto ceased 
work on July 16, owing to a reduction in 
wages from $140 to $1.25 per day and an in- 
crease in hours from seven per day to eight. 
These were replaced and since July 19 em- 
ployment conditions appear to have been ne 
longer affected. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue of February, 1932, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1931. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these statis- 
tics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. 
Great Britain 


The number of disputes which began dur- 
ing June was 46, and 13 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
59 disputes in progress during the month, 
involving 12,300 workers, with a time loss of 
77,000 working days for the month. Of the 
46 disputes beginning in June, 28 were over 
proposed reductions in wages, 8 over other 
wage questions, 4 on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons, 
3 on other questions of working arrangements 
and 3 on questions of trade union principle. 
During June, settlements were reached in 38 
disputes, of which 5 were settled in favour 
of workers, 20 in favour of employers and 13 


ended in compromises. In one other dispute, 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 

A dispute involving about 22,000 workers 
in the cotton manufacturing industry at 
Burnley, Lancashire, began July 23 over pro- 
posed reductions in wages. 

Belgium 

During the last week in June, a strike be- 
gan in the coal mining industry of the Mons 
district against proposed reductions in wages. 
The dispute later spread and affected prac- 
tically all of this industry in Belgium and in 
some places also workers in other industries 
became involved. Riots were reported in 
several mining centres during the second week 
of July. 

Poland 

The number of disputes beginning in the 
year 1930 was 319, involving 50,439 workers 
with a time loss of 329,001 working days for 
the year. 

United States 

The number of disputes beginning in May 
was 62, and 58 were still in effect at the end 
of the month. The number of workers in- 
volved in disputes in effect at the end of the 
month was 53,280 and the time loss for the 
month was 1,242,409 working days. 

No settlements have yet been reported in 
the disputes in the bituminous coal mining 
industry which were reported in the Lasour 
GazerTe, April and May. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Financial Summary of Administration During Second Quarter of 1932 and 
Since Inception of the System 


HE accompanying table gives particulars 

of operations under the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
chapter 156; as amended by statutes of 1931, 
chapter 42) and the various provincial con- 
current Acts, during the second three months 
of 1932, and since these Acts became severally 
effective. Similar information bringing the 
statistics down to March 31, 19382, was given 
in the Lasour GazettE, June, 1982. The text 
of the Old Age Pensions Act was given in the 
issue for April, 1927, page 375. The Act made 
provision for the establishment of a Dominion 
Provincial pension system to be effective in 
such provinices as might enact and give effect 
to special legislation for this purpose. The 
provinices now participating in Old Age Pen- 


sions are British Columbia, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba, and Ontario. The 
Northwest Territories are also within the 


scheme. The New Brunswick legislature passed 
an Old Age Pensions Act at its session in 1980, 
to become effective on its proclamation by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council; while in 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island Acts 
providing for the participation of these prov- 
inces in any federal scheme were passed at 
the session of 1931, both these Acts to take 
effect on proclamation. 


Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and upwards who is not in receipt of an in- 
come of as much as $365 a year and who has 
resided in Canada for the 20 years preceding, 
and has also resided in the province in which 
the application is made for the five years 
immediately preceding the granting of the 
pension. The maximum amount of pension 
payable under the Aict is $240 yearly. In cases 
where pensioners have a private income the 
amount of their old age pension is subject to 
a reduction by the amount, if any, that their 
private income exceeds $125 a year; and in 
cases where a pensioner has during part of the 
twenty years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of pension 
resided in a province where the Act is not in 
force, the pension payable is reduced by the 
same proportion as the duration of the pen- 
sioner’s residence in these provinces bears to 
twenty years. The administration of old age 
pensions is entrusted to the authorities ap- 
pointed by the respective provincial govern- 
ments. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed the Department of Labour of Can- 
ada paid quarterly to each province one-half 
of the total amount of the pensions paid by 
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the provincia! pension authority during the 
preceding three months. At the 1931 session 
of the Dominion Parliament, however, the Act 
was amended, the amount of the Dominion 
contribution being increased from fifty per 
cent to seventy-five per cenit of the total ex- 
penditure. Accordingly new agreements be- 
tween the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments under the provisions of the amending 
Act were completed recently, as stated in the 
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Lasour Gazette, May, 1932, page 5i7. That 
issue also contained the text of the Old Age 
Pensions regulations, as recently revised. 
Arrears resulting from the increase of the 
Dominion contribution were paid to the prov- 
inces back to November 1, 1931; and the pay- 
ments by the Dominion for the current year 
are on the basis of 75 per cent of the total 
expenditure on old age pensions. ee 


SOCIAL INSURANCE IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Third and Fourth Reports of Provincial Commission Respecting Family 
Allowances and Industrial Hygiene 


HE Quebec Social Insurance Commission, 
which was appointed by the Provincial 
Government in 1930 (LasBour GAZETTE, Novem- 
ber, 1980, page 1236), recently issued their 
third and fourth reports, dealing respectively 
with the subjects of family allowances and 
Industrial hygiene. These reports have been 
published in one volume by the authority of 
the Hon. C. J. Arcand, Minister of Labour of 
Quebec. 

The instructions issued to the commission 
by the provincial government proposed the 
study of the following subjects: unemploy- 
ment insurance; old age pensions; sickness In- 
surance; family assistance, or aid to the parents 
of large families; family placements, or the 
placing of under-privileged or distressed chil- 
dren with approved families in various sec- 
tions of the province; sanitary conditions in 
industrial establishments, and conditions of 
workers in such places; occupational diseases; 
medical inspection for workers engaged in 


occupations hazardous to health; medical 
examination and attendance, with periodical 
inspections, among factory. workers; campaigns 
of industrial hygiene for workers. . 

The members of the Commission are as fol- 
lows: Mr. Edouard Montpetit, chairman; the 
Right Reverend Mer. Georges Courchesne, 
Bishop of Rimouski; the Ven. Archdeacon 
F. G. Scott, Quebec; Mr. John T. Foster, 
president, Montreal Trades and Labour Coun- 
cil; Mr. Gérard Tremblay, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, Province of Quebec, and secretary- 
general of the National Catholic Syndicates; 
Dr. A. Lessard, director of the Provincial 
Bureau of Health; and Mr. Georges A. Savoy, 
president of the Quebec Division of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association. 

The first report briefly stated the problems 
set before the Commission; the second report, 
which dealt with Child Protection and 
Mothers’ Allowances was reviewed in the 
Lasour Gazette, February, 1932, page 171. 


Third Report—Family Allowances 


In their third report the Commissioners 
pass from the consideration of the general 
problems of child welfare to the special ques- 
tion of the workman’s family responsibilities, 
and to the suggestion that workmen, in addi- 
tion to their wages, should receive a grant 
from the state im respect to each one of their 
children. The problem which Family Allow- 
ances is meant to solve is stated in the report 
as follows:— 

“We may ask ourselves then what there is 
of equity and social justice in the salary 
offered to working men among us who have 
to support from four to ten children. Families 
of that size—and are they not the most worthy 
of admiration?—must, .in order to balance 
their budget, agree to painful restrictions, even 
in the case of necessities. The result will be 


that tthe large family, needing a larger house, 
better ventilated, with more sun, will have 
to remain satished with lodgings which are 
more cramped and less hygienic, because of 
the necessity of cutting down those expenses 
which cam be curtailed. The same result will 
follow when it is a question of food and cloth- 
ing. It will be necessary to reduce to their 
lowest sum all expenses in this department 
of the family economy.” 

Advocates of family allowances suggest that 
the only method that would restore equilib- 
rium in the budget of a large family is to 
offer a progressive allowance for each child 
above the number of children in the average 
family (in Quebec the average is stated to be 
three). The proposal is, in fact, to establish 
a collective fund for the benefit of large 
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families that would be similar in principle to 
the Accident Fund established in conmection 
with Workmen’s Compensation. 

Members of the Commission visited Europe 
for the purpose of investigating social insur- 
ance systems in various countries. They 
studied the working of family allowances in 
France and Belgium, their conclusions being 
given in the present report. An account is 
given also of the present standing of the 
movement in Holland, Switzerland, Germany, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Italy, Great 
Britain, Spain, Sweden, Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Canadian opinions on the proposal are next 
considered, particular reference being made to 
the work of the Rev. Father Lebel, SJ., on 
behalf of mothers’ allowances (LABouR GAZETTE, 
June, 1928, page 605; June, 1928, page 598), 
and to the report made to the Commission by 
Miss Charlotte Whitton, of the Canadian 
Council on Child and Family Welfare, who 
took the opposite view. 


Conclusions 


The Commissioners set forth their conclu- 
sions in the following paragraphs :-— 

1. While recognizing that family allowances 
in France and Belgium, if not in Germany and 
Australia, have furnished a solution to the very 
important problem of large families, the Com- 
mission, after long deliberation, is unanimously 
of the opinion that for the moment there is 
no opportunity of taking legal measures insti- 
tuting officially family allowances in this prov- 
ince. We are here face to face with a system 
exclusively European, adapted to low wages, 
and. it is very difficult to predict what would 
be the results of its application here. It is 
true that the partisans of family allowances 
take into consideration the difference in the 
rate of wages found in Canada, by proposing to 
offer the family allowance from the third child 
only; but it must be remembered that in many 


industries the wages, even in Canada, are not 
very high and that there is occasion to suggest 
their increase rather than to run the risk, by 
creating a system of family allowances, of keep- 
ing them for a long period at their present 
level. 

2. The system of family allowances, added 
suddenly to the collective insurance in the 
matter of accidents suffered while working, 
organized last year in Quebec, would perhaps 
place our manufacturers in a disadvantageous 
position with reference to the other provinces. 

3. The economic crisis through which we are 
passing makes a move of this kind very difficult. 

4. Grave fears may be entertained lest the 
drift of population from our country districts 
should be accentuated by the family allowance 
system confined to industries. 

5. It would be impossible and dangerous to 
extend family allowances to the whole popula- 
tion and to make them a State institution. 

6. The great agricultural problem to be 
faced in the province of Quebec, namely the 
placement of farmers’ sons, or in general, the 
problem of an excess of population in country 
districts, would still remain unsolved, whereas 
the resources of the Government ought rather 
to be employed to encourage this placement on 
provincial lands, by means of an intensive 
policy of colonization. 

For all these reasons the Commission has 
abandoned the idea of proposing the institution 
of family allowances in the Province of Quebec. 
However, there is no need to say that the Com- 
mission offers a tribute to those who have 
consented to bear the heavy burden of a large 
family. 

The Commission has not yet considered the 
problem of social insurance, but all the systems 
contain special arrangements with a view to 
protecting the family, and the question of the 
family will be thus studied at a later date. 
The Commission offers no objection to owners 
of factories, who might be interested in so 
doing, attempting of their own accord the or- 
ganization of compensation funds. That is the 
method of family allowances followed in France 
and which Monsieur Bonvoison recommended 
seriously to the Commission. That is the method 
of social initiative, the result of a special educa- 
tion, which people in this Province will doubt- 
less desire to follow. 


Fourth Report—Industrial Hygiene 


In their fourth report the Commission con- 
sider the group of subjects that are included 
under the term “industrial hygiene,’—hours 
of work, employment of women and children, 
and safety of workshops. Details are given 
of the provisions for factory inspection and 
safety under the laws of Quebec. These 
mainly relate to the general hygiene condi- 
tions of workshops and the prevention of ac- 
cidents. The Commissioners believe that this 
limited conception of hygiene should be ex- 
tended so as to embrace all conditions of labour 
that directly or indirectly affect the worker’s 
health and well-being. At present, for ex- 
ample, the factory regulations contain no pro- 


vision for occupational illnesses, and the field 
of the doctor who is engaged in industrial 
work is therefor restricted. The outstanding 
need in provincial administration, it is stated, 
is to secure correlation between the Depart- 
ment of Health and that of Labour, and the 
setting up of an authority directly responsible 
for the health of factory workers. 

The Commission conclude their report with 
the following recommendations, pointing out 
that “the security of labour will be dependent 
upon the Ministry of Labour, and industrial 
hygiene upon the Director of the Provincial 
Health Service.” 
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Recommendations 
I. Security of Labour 


1. Title of the Act. 

Chapter 182 of the Revised Statutes of the 
Province of Quebec, entitled the Industrial 
Establishments Act, should be entitled the Act 
relating to the Protection and Inspection of 
Labour. 


2. Definition of the term, ‘“ Industrial Estab- 
lishments.” 

The words “industrial establishments,” para- 
graph 3, article 2, division 1, of the aforemen- 
tioned act, should be defined as follows: 

The words “industrial establishments” mean 
and include, for the purposes of the present act, 
manufactories, works, workshops, workyards of 
all kinds and their dependencies. They mean 
and include also all classes of industry men- 
tioned in Schedules 1 and 2 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1931 (chapter 100, 21 Geo. 
Vo dest 
3. oe of Employment of boys, women and 

girls. . 

Article 15 of Chapter 182 should be replaced 
by the following, and article 16 suppressed: 
“Except in the cases mentioned in section 17, 
no boy under sixteen years of age, and no girl 
or woman, shall be employed in any of the 
establishments mentioned in section 3, for more 
than nine hours in one day, or for more than 
forty-eight hours in any one week. Any em- 
ployer may, however, apportion the hours of 
labour per day for the sole purpose of giving a 
shorter day’s work on Saturday. 

“One hour shall be allowed at noon each day 
for meals, if the inspector so directs, but shall 
not be counted as part of the working hours 
hereinabove mentioned. 

“The day mentioned in this section shall not 
commence before seven o’clock in the morning, 
nor end after half-past six at night.” 


4, Maximum length of working hours in certain 
cases. 

In section 17, a maximum of seventy-two 
hours of work per week for boys,. women and 
girls, may be permitted by the inspector at 
the request of the employer. This maximum 
is too high. The Commission recommends, on 
the suggestion of the inspectors of labour, that 
it should not exceed, at any time, the limit of 
sixty hours. 

This new maximum gives to the worker an 
extra twelve hours per week; it permits several 
working evenings per week, which are quite 
sufficient. 


5. Information for purposes of statistics con- 
cerning employees. 

In order to obtain detailed statistics concern- 
ing employees, the Commission recommends that 
the employers or heads of industrial establish- 
ments should be required to keep a register 
of employees, wherein are entered the names, 
ages, and places of abode of the boys, women 
and girls. Consequently in the subsection (a), 
paragraph 38, section 18, after the words, 
“names, ages and places of abode,’ should be 
inserted the words “of the men.” 


6. Information concerning working conditions. 
In order to complete the documentation as to 
general working conditiéns, the following sub- 
sections should be added after the subsections 
(a) and (b) of paragraph 3, section 18: 
(c) Method of remuneration: by the hour, or 
piece-work. 
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(d) Indication of the work done by a crew, 
and time required, if there is occasion. 

(e) Night work, if there is occasion. 

(f) Work done on Sunday, if any. 

(g) Such other information as the chief in- 
spector, with the approval of the Minister, 
may find it expedient to obtain, for the 
purposes of statistics, or other purposes. 


7. Steam-Engines. 


The Commission recommends the suppression, 
in the Industrial Establishments Act (Chapter 
182) of divisions V and VI, having to do with 
steam boilers, and the inclusion of those divi- 
sions in the Act relating to Stationary En- 
gineers (Chapter 184) in order to make of the 
latter a comprehensive act, relative at the same 
time to both steam boilers and stationary en- 
gineers. 

Likewise, all the regulations made according 
to these divisions should be included in the lst 
of those authorized by Chapter 184. 


8. Documentation. 


The Commission recommends the organization 
of classes, lectures, libraries, and the establish- 
ing of a museum of safety and industrial hygiene 
for the benefit of inspectors and industrial 
hygiene doctors. 


9. Regulations concerning the sick and injured. 

The Commission recommends that regulations 
106, 107 and 108, relative to the aid to be 
given to the sick and injured, should be en- 
forced in a more extensive and _ thorough 
manner. 


10. Regulations concerning associations for the 
prevention of accidents. 


Section 106 of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act authorizes employers referred to in 
Schedule 1 to form themselves into an associa- 
tion for accident prevention. They may make 
rules, which, if approved by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, shall be binding on the 
industries included in the particular class. 

The Social Insurance Commission recommends 
that these regulations should previously have 
received the approval of the inspector in chief 
of industrial establishments, and of the chief 
industrial hygiene doctor, with a view to avoid- 
ing disregard of the regulations which it is the 
duty of these officials to have respected. 


11. Work of the association for accident pre- 
vention. 

The work of the association for accident pre- 
vention, and of its inspectors (section 106, 
chap. 100, of the Workmen’s Compensation Act), 
will have to be directed especially:—- 

1. Toward the education of employers and 
employees, by the organization of lectures, the 
showing of educational films concerning safety 
and hygiene, illustrated charts, advertising, etc. 


2. (a) The formation of committees of safety 
in the workshops. 

(b) The organization of first-aid appliamces. 

(c) The organization of a medical service, 
under the supervision of a medical direc- 
tor of industrial hygiene or of a qualified 
nurse, in all large workshops; the same 
organization in a co-operative form for 
the small workshops of one or several 
classes. 


12. Increase in the number of inspectors. 
The Commission has noticed that the inspec- 
tion of industrial establishments was joined 
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with the service of inspection of public build- 
ings. Sixteen inspectors, male and female, of 
whom six are at Montreal, four at Quebec, and 
two at Sherbrooke, are found in this depart- 
ment. 

The inspection of public buildings and the 
registering of children working in factories ‘take 
the time of six inspectors, male and female. 
Therefore, ten inspectors only devote their time 
to visiting the industrial establishments of the 
province, which number, however, almost 6,000, 
without counting workyards, which ought to be 
visited, at least when they are large. 

When it is remembered that the careful in- 
spection of a large factory may take a week, it 
will be agreed that the staff is not large enough 
to insure the observance of the act, which, in 
a word, is excellent. 

The Commission, therefore, recommends that 
the finances of this department should be in- 
creased in such a way as to allow it to engage a 
dozen extra inspectors. 

The Commission likewise recommends that a 
service of inspection should be permanently 
attached to industrial districts of necessity 
rarely visited hitherto, such as Hull, Three 
Rivers, Chicoutimi, ete. 


13. Mines and lumber-mills. 

The Commission, aware of the fact that the 
Department of Mines, as well as the Forest 
Products Commission, have at their service in- 
spectors who have the qualifications and the 
time to look after the safety of those engaged 
in these industries, recommends that these 
officers should submit a report of their activities 
to the Inspector of Labour. 


II. Industrial Hygiene 


1. Regulations. 

It is recommended that the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council draw up regulations cou- 
cerning industrial hygiene, according to section 
99 of the Public Health Act, and appoint a 
competent staff, charged with the application 
of such regulations. 

2. Division of industrial hygiene. 

A division of the industrial hygiene service 
should be formed within the Provincial Hygiene 
Service, with a specialized and competent staff, 
and powers ought to be accorded to it to insure 
the efficiency of its work. 

3. Collaboration of the services. 

The chief inspector of industrial establish- 
ments, and the head doctor of the industrial 
hygiene service ought to work together for the 
organization of a necessary collaboration of 
their services. They ought, if possible. to have 
their offices in the same city, and to confer 
regularly every week concerning the work done 
and concerning the direction to be taken by 
future work. 

4. Appointment of a chemist. 

The Commission recommends the appointment 
of a chemist specially attached to the office of 
the inspection of labour and industrial hygiene. 
5. Penalties. 

Section 100 of the Public Health Act provides 
for penalties for every infringement of the 
regulations made under Division III having 
reference to the hygienic conditions of industrial 
establishments. These penalties should continue 
to be inflicted by the Provincial Hygiene Ser- 
vice. 

6. Work of Women and Children. 

The work of women and children will be 
supervised closely by the new hygiene depart- 
ment and will be the object of frequent inspec- 


tions and repeated medical examinations, 
especially in the textile industry. The woman 
who is pregnant should stop work, in certain 
industries, from the beginning of the eighth 
month of pregnancy, and continue work only 
after one mouth from the date of birth of the 
child. 


7. Medical service in industrial establishments. 

Establishments employing a certain number 
of persons will be required to organize a medical 
service and infirmary service. As we have said 
above, in the centres where the arrangement is 
possible, the small industries will be grouped 
in order to share the expenses of a doctor and 
the service of a nurse. 


8. Sanitary education of the worker. 

This education, need of which is making itself 
felt, should be offered by the medical service 
of the industrial establishments, working with 
the service of inspection of labour and the 
department of industrial hygiene. 

9. Mines. 

As a result of the great development of the 
mining industry in the Province, and of the 
dangers created by this industry in the matter 
of hygiene, the new department of industrial 
hygiene should extend its activities to mines 
and quarries. 

10. Employment of health units. 

The county health units, wherever they exist, 
will be employed as bodies of supervision and 
inquiry in the country districts and small towns. 


11. Lumber-camps. 

It seems to the Commission that the hygiene 
regulations concerning lumber-camps ought to 
be extended according to the systein existing 
in Ontario. Especially should powers’ be 
accorded to the director of the health service, 
or to his authorized representative, to see to 
the closing of camps in which the hygienic regu- 
lations are not observed. Exploitation com- 
panies should be held responsible for the ob- 
servance of regulations on the part of con- 
tractors, or sub-contractors, for the cutting of 
wood. The construction of camps should be 
carried out according to plans approved before- 
hand by the director of the provincial hygiene 
service. The presence of women, and of chil- 
dren less than sixteen years of age, in camps, 
ought to be the object of suitable supervision. 
For all these purposes and for others similar 
to them, the Commission is of the opinion that 
a system of inspection ought to be established 
in all forest districts, and that penalties be 
provided for any infringement of the regula- 
tions. 

By these two last arrangements the Commis- 
sion believes that our country districts will be 
reached, at least in part. For the Commission 
did not consider that its duty was to take no 
thought of the problem of hygiene in the agri- 
cultural districts, although the Order in Council 
appointing it mentioned only “industrial ” 
hygiene. 

As in its second report the Commission ad- 
vocated aid to needy mothers as a general 
measure, it desires to remind the Government 
that, by a unanimous resolution already sub- 
mitted, it has pronounced itself in favour of 
health units established throughout the prov- 
ince. The Commission also believes that in the 
farther districts where it is difficult and costly 
for medical aid to be guaranteed, measures 
ought to be taken by the director of health in 
order to procure for the sick the facilities of 
treatment to which they have a right. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1932 


HE following is a short summary of the 

principal laws of labour interest enacted 
by the Nova Scotia Legislature during its re- 
cent session which began on February 23 and 
closed on April 30, 1932. 


Provincial Department of Labour 


An Act to Provide for a Department of 
Labour establishes such a department to be 
presided over by a Minister of Labour. The 
new department is to take cognizance of all 
matters relating to labour and administer such 
affairs, matters, acts and regulations as the 
Governor in Council from time to time as- 
signs to it. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was the 
subject of a number of amendments. A new 
clause provides that where there is cause of 
action against some person other than the 
employer the board is not obliged to sue for 
or require payment of damages unless it 
thinks fit to do so, and is given full power to 
compromise the cause of action or release its 
claim therefor, if, in its discretion, it thinks 
it inadvisable to bring action for such 
damages. 

In 1929 the section providing that no com- 
pensation should be payable unless applica- 
tion therefor was made within a year after 
the occurrence of the accident was amended 
to include payment for medical aid also. This 
section has again been amended as regards 
medical aid, and now provides that the Board 
shall not pay any account rendered against it 
for medical aid in respect of any injury hap- 
pening after the passing of the Act (April 18, 
1932), unless application therefor is made 
within one year after the commencement of 
the disability. The Board may, however, in 
its discretion, pay the whole or any part of 
any claim for medical aid, furnished after the 
1929 amendment was made and before the 
passing of the 1932 Act, in respect of which 
no claim for payment was made within one 
year after the occurrence of the accident. 


“A further change effected by the amending 
Acts of 1929 was an increase in the scale of 
compensation from 55 per cent to 60 per cent 
of average earnings or of the diminution of 
average earnings as the case might be. A 
section was added, however, stipulating that 
these provisions should not apply to increase 
the compensation payable to any person 
whose right to compensation arose before 
January 1, 1920, or to any workman whose 
disability arose out of his employment in the 
industry of lumbering (including saw-mills) 


or any occupation incidental thereto or imme- 
diately connected therewith, before May 1, 
1930, or to any person whose right to com- 
pensation depends upon the provisions of Part 
III. The above section is now amended to 
provide that compensation payable to any 
person whose disability arose out of his em- 
ployment in the industry of lumbering (in- 
cluding saw-mills) or any occupation incident- 
al thereto or immediately connected there- 
with before May 1, 1930, and to any other 
workman whose right to compensation arose 
before January 1, 1930, shall be continued 
under the provisions of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act as it stood before the amend- 
ment of 1929 was passed. ‘ 


The 1982 amendment further provides that 
in cases where the Board is empowered to 
recognize an impairment of earning capacity 
although there has been no diminution of 
earnings, the amount of the compensation to 
be paid in respect of such impairment is in 
discretion of the Board. Provision is also 
made that those clauses of the Act which re- 
quire application for compensation to be made 
within one year and right thereto established 
within fifteen months shall not apply to the 
persons in respect of whom payment of com- 
pensation under special Acts was sought at 
the 1931 Session of the Legislature. 


Unemployment Relief 


The Nova Scotia Unemployment Act, 1931, 
ratifies and confirms an agreement, set forth 
in the schedule, between the Dominion Govy- 
ernment and the Government of the Province 
pursuant to the Unemployment and Farm 
Relief Act passed by the Parliament of Can- 
ada in 1931. Agreements between the Provy- 
ince and Municipalities to enable the latter 
to benefit by the Federal Act are also con- 
firmed. The Governor in Council is em- 
powered to enter into and carry out any agree- 
ment with the Government of Canada under 
the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, to 
furnish direct relief, provide for public works, 
and pay the required sums out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund or raise funds by 
way of loan. Municipalities are vested with 
power to carry out their agreements, to pay 
direct relief and undertake public works, and 
to raise loans with the approval of the Gov- 
ernor in Council. Where money is raised by 
the sale of debentures a sinking fund must 
be provided for. The agreement between the 
Dominion and the Province, which appears as 
the schedule to the Act, provides for the pay- 
ment by the Dominion to the Province of 
fifty per cent of the cost of public works and 
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undertakings carried on by the latter to pro- 
vide work for the unemployed, fifty per cent 
of the amount expended by the Province on 
sections of the Trans-Canada Highway and 
forty per cent of the amount expended on 
provincial highways. Provision is also made 
for the payment by the Dominion to the 
Province for remittance to any municipality of 
such proportion of the cost of municipal pub- 
lic works and of direct relief as may be agreed 
upon. The contribution towards public works 
may not exceed twenty-five per cent unless, 
owing to the financial condition of the muni- 
cipality, a larger contribution by the Domin- 
ion is authorized by the Governor General 
in Council. The Dominion further undertakes 
to pay fifty per cent of the expenditure made 
by the Province for direct relief in territory 
having no municipal organization and where 
no suitable work can be provided. “ Direct 
Relief” is defined as “necessary food, cloth- 
ing, fuel, and shelter or the equivalent 
thereof.” The Agreement further provides 
for an eight-hour day, unless a modification 
of this requirement is previously agreed to 
by the Minister of Labour, and for fair wages, 
the use of Canadian goods, if available, and 
the employment of residents of Canada and, 
as far as possible, of the locality in which 
the work is being performed. 


Miners’ Land Settlement 


The Nova Scotia Miners’ Land Settlement 
Act authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to appoint a Board of five persons to 
be called the Nova Scotia Miners’ Land Settle- 
ment Board. Among the duties and powers of 
the Board are: to acquire, hold and dispose 
of farms, stock, agricultural machinery and 
equipment; to acquire and hold agricultural 
lands and sub-divide same before disposal; 
to erect buildings, make permanent improve- 
ments and carry on farming operations on 
farms and lands, the property of the Board; 
with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council to enter into an agreement with 
the Government of Canada or any munici- 
pality, organization or individual to settle 
miners upon farms in the province; to place 
settlers inexperienced in farming, but other- 
wise deemed fitted to engage in farming as a 
permanent occupation, with established farm- 
ers for the purpose of gaining practical ex- 
perience in farming. 

Any male person over twenty-one years of 
age who is the head of a household and who 
is a British subject and has been a resident of 
Nova Scotia for at least five years, two of 
which were immediately prior to his applica- 
tion, and has been an employee of the coal 
industry in the Province may apply to the 
Board for assistance, provided that he has had 
satisfactory experience in farming and intends 
to live and engage in farming on the land 
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he purchases from or mortgages to the Board. 
It is provided that the selling price of any 
property to a settler may not exceed the pur- 
chase price of that property together with sub- 
sequent expenditures thereon. No agreement 
of sale may be entered into for a larger 
amount than $2,000 for land, buildings, stock, 
machinery or equipment, and permanent im- 
provements. No agreement of sale for a sum 
of $1,000 or less shall be for a longer term 
than fifteen years; between $1,000 and $1,500 
the maximum term is twenty-five years and 
between $1,500 and $2,000 thirty-two years. 
Advances made to settlers are to be repaid in 
equal quarterly or monthly instalments of 
principal or interest as the Board may deter- 
mine, but the Board may defer payments of 
all or part of the first thirty-six monthly or 
nine quarterly instalments at its discretion. 
The interest rate is fixed at five per cent per 
annum. The Board may make regulations for 
the carrying out of the purposes of the Act. 
It must submit an annual report of its opera- 
tions to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Early Closing of Stores in Halifax 


The Halifax Early-Closing Act was amended 
with regard to petitions from shop-keepers and 
now provides that the persons engaged in the 
pursuit of any particular trade or calling may 
present a petition for the closing of all prem- 
ises so occupied during certain hours on 
certain days mentioned in the _ petition. 
Such petition must be signed by not less 
than seventy-five per cent of the persons 
occupying premises within the city engaged in 
the particular trade or calling specified. The 
Council may make an ordinance granting the 
petition in whole or in part and directing that 
the premises occupied for the trade or calling 
named in the petition shall be closed during 
the periods mentioned therein or for such 
other periods as the Council specifies. 


Licensing of Chauffeurs 


The Motor Vehicle Act was revised and 
amended with but little change in the pro- 
visions relating to chauffeurs. A driver’s 
licence, which is defined to include a chauf- 
feur’s licence, may not be issued to any person 
who is a habitual drunkard or addicted to the 
use of narcotic drugs. New sections were 
added dealing with the financial responsibility 
of owners and drivers, and provide for the 
suspension of the driver’s licence of any person 
failing to pay a judgment or convicted of, or 
forfeiting his bail after arrest for, certain speci- 
fied offences until such driver shall have given 
the registrar proof of financial responsibility. 
If the registrar finds, however, that such driver 
was employed by the owner of the vehicle as 
a chauffeur and that there is no motor vehicle 
registered in his name the owner may give 
proof of financial responsibility and the chauf- 
feur be relieved of giving such proof in his 
own behalf. 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN ALBERTA DURING THE FISCAL 
YEAR 1931-32 


He report of the Bureau of Labour of 
Alberta for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1932, gives statistics of trade and industry 
in the province during this period, with de- 
tails of the administration of the various acts 
in charge of the Bureau, including the Factor- 
ies Act, the Minimum Wage Act, the Theatres 
Act, the Steam Boilers Act, the Labour Dis- 
putes Act, and the Employment Offices Act. 

Trade and Industries—According to the re- 
turns received by the Bureau there was a 
further decline in business the volume of de- 
cline being much greater than that of the 
previous year. Returns from 2,808 firms 
covered 40,030 male employees over eighteen, 
571 males under eighteen, 7,793 females over 
eighteen, 229 females under eighteen, and 509 
apprentices. Total payments for wages and 
salaries were $63,786,134.52, of which sum 
$54,254,896.47 was paid to wage earners. The 
returns, when considered as to employment by 
months for males, for the first time since 
returns have been received show a _ steady 
decline during the entire year, there being 
practically no improvement through usual 
seasonal activities. December was the month 
of least employment, when 38,497 were em- 
ployed, and January the month of greatest, 
when 41,507 were employed. As in previous 
years, the returns, when considered by in- 
dividual industries, show great fluctuations, 
demonstrating again that for the unskilled 
work in the various industries men inter- 
change from one to the other. The returns 
of monthly employment of females indicate 
very little change in volume of employment 
throughout the year. Summer holiday trade 
and Christmas activities did, however, bring 
additional employment. 

The report contains tables showing the 
average number of wage earners by months, 
the classified weekly wage rates, and the 
weekly hours of labour. The table showing 
“classified weekly wage rates” indicates that 
of the 40,030 male employees, the largest 
group (5,920) were employed in the wage 
classification between $30 and $34.99 per week. 
As regards working hours, the statistics show 
that of the total number of employees 43,938 
are working 48 hours or less per week. 


Labour Disputes Act—The report of the 
Labour Disputes Act, by the Hon. J. E. 
Brownlee, premier of the province, gives the 
details of settlement of the two boards of 
conciliation and investigation that were es- 
tablished. (These reports appeared in pre- 
vious issues of the Lasour Gazette.) In the 
first—that in connection with the dispute be- 


tween the Beverage Dispensers Alliance and 
the hotel proprietors of Calgary—a settlement 
was arrived at which was satisfactory to both 
parties. As regards the second—involving a 
dispute between the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners and certain planing 
mill operators in Calgary—the unanimous re- 
port of the board was accepted by the workers 
but was not acceptable to the employers. 


Factories Act—Returns of Inspectors cover- 
ing inspections under the Factories Act show 
decreases in the staffs of quite a number of 
the places visited. A total of 4,638 inspections 
was made of 4,386 factories, shops, hotels, 
offices and office buildings, in which were em- 
ployed 21,107 males and 7,355 females. Recom- 
mendations relative to safety; sanitation, 
hours and wages, and the employment of 
children, to the number of 1,102 were made, 
all of which were carried out by employers. 
There were 515 inspections made of 491 ele- 
vators, in connection with which 413 safety 
recommendations were made. Full particulars 
of the inspections are given in tables in the 
report. 


Theatre Inspection—The report of the chief 
inspector of theatres shows a decline in 
revenue. It is also indicated that there were 
many motion pictures in circulation during 
the year that “have been of an inferior qual- 
ity,” there being 541 complaints out of a total 
of 13,972 reports. Details were also given 
respecting three films fires. It is stated that 
some progressive changes have been made in 
the regulations pertaining to projectionists. 
The clauses for provisional certificates have 
been eliminated and the apprenticeship period 
extended from six to twelve months. The 
department is also permitted to confiscate 
motion picture prints which have become un- 
fit for safe running in theatres. Particulars 
are also given respecting projection room 
inspections and recommendations. 


Boiler Inspection—The annual report of the 
chief inspector of boilers and machinery gives 
the number of inspections as 3,117 with a total 
of 4,457 inspection visits and the consequent 
issue of 2,479 inspection certificates. In ad- 
dition, 45 inspections were carried out under 
the Factories Act at saw-mills, grain elevators, 
ete. The total revenue during the year ac- 
cruing from inspection fees, etc., was $23,319.25. 
The chief inspector reviews in detail the 
activities in his branch and the main features 
of work respecting various types of boilers 
and pressure vessels. 
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Employment Offices—In common _ with 
other provinces, the offices of the Alberta 
Kmployment Service recorded a most active 
year. Due to the various specially created 
works to relieve unemployment, the place- 
ments were within -02 per cent of those re- 
corded in the previous year. Of the 50,084 
vacancies filled, 44,974 were for males and 
5,110 for females. Placements in the male 
section were recorded as 9,807 being sent to 
farms, 300 to building construction, 58 to 
clerical work, 223 to personal occupations, 
11,187 to general labouring, 573 to lumbering, 
107 to manufacturing industries, 3 to pro- 
fessional occupations, 158 to railroad construc- 
tion and maintenance, 981 to mining, 473 to 
miscellaneous occupations and 21,219 to casual 
employment. Of the female placements 958 
were sent to farms, 15 to clerical positions, 
2,343 as domestics, 7 to manufacturing indus- 


Women’s Minimum 


The report of the Minimum Whge Board 
shows decreases in female employment under 
all Orders except those governing amusement 
trades and beauty parlours. The decreases 
from the previous year were: manufacturing, 
240; laundries, 38; hotels and restaurants, 402; 
offices, 771; and retail stores, 311. Amusement 
trades and beauty parlours had an increase of 
16. 

A total of 3,687 inspections was made of 
3,378 businesses, in which were employed 8,625 
experienced females and 504 learners; 305 
orders for adjustment of wages, 87 for adjust- 
ment of hours and 13 for adjustment of staff 
so that not more than 25 per cent would be 
in receipt of apprentice wages, were’ made. 

The following paragraphs from the Board’s 
report indicate the extent of its administrative 
duties during the year. 

Representations were made to the board in 
respect of the difficulties that postmasters in 
the small towns and villages were experiencing 
due to the application of Order No. 5 (office 
occupation) to this class of employment. After 
careful consideration Order No. 5 was amended, 
removing from its scope employment in posit 
offices, and this class of employment was in- 
cluded within the scope of Order No. 8 (tele- 
phones and post offices). 

Two requests were received from firms to 
work female employees overtime to permit 
of seasonal rush trade being taken care of; the 
requests were granted. 

Permission was also granted to storekeepers 
in Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge and Medi- 
cine Hat to work employees overtime to take 
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tries, 10 to miscellaneous occupations and 
1,779 to casual employment. Casual place- 
ments are those where the work is of less than 
one week’s duration. In the male section these 
constitute 47 per cent of the total placements 
and 35 per cent of the female section. There 
was a slight increase in the operating costs, the 
average cost per vacancy filled being 78-89 
cents as compared with 78-56 cents for the 
previous year. 

The importance of the service given is 
indicated by the number of vacancies listed 
and the large number of applicants registered 
at the offices. Of the 45,282 vacancies listed 
in the male section, 99-32 per cent were filled, 
and of the 80,465 applicants, 56 per cent were 
given employment. Of the 5,240 vacancies 
in the female section, 97-5 per cent were 
filled, and of the 8,793 female applicants, 


98°14 per cent were given employment. 


Wages in Alberta 


care of Christmas shopping rush. Payment 
for overtime at not less than regular rates, 
and a report of all overtime worked was re- 
quired. 


Two requests were received from firms for 
permission to employ a greater percentage of 
apprentices than is permitted by regulation, 
due ito their inability to secure a sufficient 
number of experienced employees. Investiga- 
tions made by the board revealed a shortage 
of experienced employees and the requests 
were granted. 

Three requests were received for permission 
to transfer employees from one branch to 
another at special rates to be fixed by the 
board. These requests were granted, the em- 
ployer being required to furnish the board 
with a statement of earnings during the period 
of such transfer. 


Special consideration was given to a number 
of individual female employees, and handicap 
rates varying from 10 per cent to 25 per cent 
below regular minimum rates were fixed for 
ten of these females, whose cases were speci- 
ally considered. 

Five court cases were taken against em- 
ployers for failing to pay minimum wages; 
four convictions were obtained and employers 
were ordered to pay back wages. Decision in 
the other case is pending. 


A number of permits were issued for over- 
time to be worked to take care of emergencies 
that had arisen. In all cases employers ad- 
vised the Department of the number of hours 
worked and the amount paid for same. 
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REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE OF ONTARIO 
FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 31, 1931 


HE first annual report of the Department 

of Public Welfare of Ontario for the 
year 1930-31 has recently been issued. This 
department was organized by Order in Council 
of September 16, 1930, as a result of the 
recommendations of the report of the Ross 


Commission on Public Welfare, and the 
following divisions were placed under its 
administration: The Mothers’ Allowances 


Commission; the Old Age Pensions Commis- 
sion; the Soldiers’ Aid Commission; Children’s 
Aid Branch; Industrial Schools; Ontario 
Training Schools; Houses of Refuge; and 
Orphanages. 


Mothers’ Allowances—The eleventh annual 
report of the Mothers’ Allowance Commis- 
sion is included in the report of the depart- 
ment, and covers the year ending October 31, 
1931. This legislation became effective in 
1920 and provides for the children of widows, 
deserted wives, women with totally and 
permanently incapacitated husbands, and 
foster mothers who have the care of orphan 
children. In the administration of this Act 
the following scale of payments has been 
adopted; a mother with two children, under 
sixteen years of age, living in a rural district 
—$30 per month; in a town of 5,000 or over, 
or in a separated town—$35 per month; in 
a city the rate of allowance is $40 per month. 
For each additional child under sixteen years 
of age in the mother’s care and dependent 
on her, $5 per month is added to the scale. 

The municipality in which a_ beneficiary 
has resided for one year is required to con- 
tribute 50 per cent of the allowances granted, 
and the cost of administration is borne by 
the province. In 1980-31, this was 3-31 per 
cent of the amount paid out. 

The number of families under the care of 
the Commission at the end of the fiscal year 
was 5,998, an increase of 375 over the number 
on that date of the previous year. The 
children in these families numbered 18,036 an 
increase of 1,128 over the number on that 
date of the previous year. The amount 
expended during the year was $2,582,221.41, 
an increase of $188,133.41 over the year 
1929-30. Desertion continues to be a 
common cause for the demand for considera- 
tion under the Act and the Commission 
recommends the necessity for the adoption of 
some means to check'this type of social evil. 

For purposes of inspection and counsel, the 
province is divided into districts and in each 
of these is an investigator responsible to the 


Department of Public Welfare whose business 
it is to visit the homes of the recipients of 
Mothers’ Allowances; to see that the money 
is being spent for the purpose for which it 
is intended; to see that the children are 
regularly at school; and to give counsel and 
guidance where needed. These investigators 
co-operate with the local boards for the 
effective working out of the Act. The report 
states that “no estimate can be made of the 
beneficial results flowing from the application 
of this Act. The Province must eventually 
feel in its social and economic life the effect 
of the thousands of children enjoying the 
blessings of home and mother care, made 
possible through the administration of this 
Act.” 


Old Age Pensions—The second annual 
report of the Old Age Pensions Commission 
indicates the number of those receiving 
pensions and the amount expended up to 
October 31, 1931 (These statistics for each 
province and for all Canada are given 
quarterly in the Lasour GazerTn, the most 
recent presentation being on another page of 
this issue). Dealing with the question of 
eligibility for pension, the report states:—‘“ In 
some quarters there appears to be a tendency 
on the part of children to evade their 
responsibility for the care of their parents 
and to thrust the burden on the public. This 
is not the purpose of the enactment and, in 
determining eligibility for pension or the 
amount of the pension, the ability of the 
children to aid their parents has been con- 
sidered by the Commission as well.” As to 
the effectiveness of the Old Age Pensions 
scheme the report states that “while it 
requires the expenditure of large sums from 
the treasury, it has removed the fear of 
dependent old age from the minds of many.” 


Soldiers Welfare Work—There are two 
crganizations functioning under the depart- 
ment whose activities are directed toward 
the welfare of ex-service men and _ their 
dependants. 

The Soldiers’ Aid Commission deals with 
that group of veterans of the Great War and 
their children who have been unable to 
establish themselves completely. The Com- 
mission was organized in 1915 to assist sick 
and wounded soldiers returning from the 
theatre of the war. In 1919 the Commission 
was given power to make wards of that body 
the orphaned children of soldiers dying from 
wounds or killed in action. During the years 
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that followed, the Commission administered 
a large sum in the way of assistance and 
loans. It further undertook the work of 
training returned men for new occupations. 
This work met with considerable success. 
The report points out that additional 
welfare work is carried on among the soldiers 


by the Veterans’ Welfare Service branch, 
which came into existence in September, 
1930, and functions independently of the 


Soldiers’ Aid Commission. An important part 
of the work accomplished by this service is 
the making of contracts with employers of 
labour and the placement of soldiers and their 
dependants who may be out of employment. 
Efforts on behalf of ex-soldiers resulted in 
the temporary or permanent placement of 233 
veterans and 148 of their dependants. 


Child Welfare—Grouped under this division 
are a number of organizations dealing with 
the protection of neglected children, crippled 
children, children in refuges and orphanages, 
and boys in training and industrial schools. 

The report of the Children’s Aid Branch 
indicates its activities in the supervision of 
the net-work of Children’s Aid Societies 
throughout the province. It is explained that 
the system of child protection operates 
through 58 Children’s Aid Society branches 
each with a full time local superintendent. 

During the year 1980-31, wards to the 
number of 865 were released from supervision 
through legal adoption or through coming of 
age. Since the inception of the activities of 
the Children’s Aid Society over 35,000 
children have become wards of the Society. 
The number on the supervision list at 
the end of the year was 8,500. Efforts 
are constantly being made to keep this 
number at the lowest possible minimum by 
means of adoption. During the year local 
superintendents made 4,538 supervisory visits 


and the Roman Catholic inspector reported 
on 876 Catholic children. 


The Children’s Aid Society also administers 
the Children of Unmarried Parents’ Act, and 
the Legal Adoption Act. During the past 
year the number of completed adoptions was 
819, an increase of 113 over the previous year, 
making a total of 6,796 adoptions since the 
legislation was adopted ten years ago. The 
report of .the inspector of training schools, 
industrial schools, refuges and orphanages 
reviews the administration of these institutions 
during the year 1980-31. 

The thirty-four orphanages throughout the 
Province have a population of 2,925 children, 
an increase of 267 over the previous year. 
Owing to labour conditions there have been 
few children placed out in foster homes, and 
the prospect is stated to be not bright for 
eny decrease in the number of inmates in 
these institutions. 

The refuges throughout the Province of 
Ontario are forty-six in number, there being 
forty city refuges, three district refuges and 
three convalescent homes. The total popu- 
lation in these forty-six institutions which 
form a chain of protection for unfortunate 
people is 3,284. 

The number of inmates in the county 
houses of refuge is 1,988, the maintenance 
and care being provided by the county. 

The number of pupils in the four industrial 
schools, November 1, 1930, was 604, and the 
number in residence October 31, 1931, was 640, 
showing an increase for the year of thirty- 
six. Academic and vocational training, both 
for boys and for girls, is carried on in these 
institutions. 

There is also presented the report of the 
training school for boys at Bowmanville and 
the report of the Ontario Society for Crippled 
Children. 


Census of Merchandising and Retail Establishmenis in Canada 


Two further preliminary reports on the 
Census of Merchandising and Service Estab- 
lishments, taken by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in 1931 were issued recently dealing 
respectively with Hamilton, Ontario, and Re- 
gina, Saskatchewan (Note was made in the 
last issue, page 788, of similar reports for Win- 
nipeg and Ottawa.) 

The report for Hamilton shows a retail 
business in 1930 of more than $68,000,000. 
There were 2,005 retail stores with sales of 
$63,068,300 and 727 service establishments with 
gross receipts of $5,587,800. The 2,005 retail 
merchandising establishments employed 7,348 
persons (including full-time and part-time em- 
ployees and proprietors and firm members re- 


ceiving a fixed salary)’ who received $7,637,300 
as salaries and wages. The merchandise carried 
in stock by these stores at the end of 1930 was 
valued at $9,207,900. 

The report for Regina shows a retail busi- 
ness during the year 1930 of more than 
$32,000,000. There were 496 retail stores with 
sales of $30,172,500 and 210 service establish- 
ments, with gross receipts of $2,360,500. The 
496 retail merchandising establishments em- 
ployed 3,042 persons (including full-time and 
part-time employees and proprietors and firm 
members receiving a fixed salary) who re- 
ceived $3,704,700 as salaries and wages. The 
merchandise carried in stock by these stores 
at the end of 1930 was valued at $4,734,200. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN ONTARIO 


HE following information for the guidance 

of employers in Ontario was issued on 

June, 30, 1932, by the Provincial Apprentice- 

ship Board. The members of this Board are 

Messrs. J. B. Carswell (chairman), Ernest 
Ingles, and F. 8. Rutherford. 


Information for Employers 


The Ontario Apprenticeship Act is the re- 
sult of careful study and persistent effort on 
the part of interested individuals representing 
both employers and organized labour in the 
construction industry, for the past ten years. 
At present it applies only to the building 
trades. Its purpose is to provide adequate 
training facilities for apprentices in order that 
they may become competent mechanics. This 
will benefit both employers and organized 
labour, and be of even greater benefit to the 
general public at large. 

The Act is administered by the Minister of 
Labour, through the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Board, consisting of three members, and the 
staff of the Apprenticeship Branch under the 
direction of the Chief Inspector of Apprentice- 
ship. Regulations governing the training of 
apprentices are made by order in council, on 
the recommendation of the Provincial Board 
after consultation with both employers and 
employees in the trades affected. 


Classes—After careful study it was deemed 
advisable to establish day classes for ap- 
prentices during the first and second years of 
apprenticeship. These classes are held during 
January and February, which are quiet months 
in the building trades. In order that the 
best training possible may be given, classes 
are organized in the larger centres with a suf- 
ficient number in each class to warrant en- 
gaging a competent instructor. The schools 
and supplies are provided by the local and 
provincial education authorities, who also pay 
the salaries of the instructors. During the 
third and fourth years, apprentices are re- 
quired to attend evening classes wherever 
possible, and it is planned to provide cor- 
respondence courses for apprentices in the 
smaller municipalities. 


Assessment—While attending day classes 
the apprentices are taken off their employers’ 
payrolls and paid $10 per week as a mainten- 
ance allowance. The railway fares of the boys 
from outside points are also paid. All em- 
ployers in the trades: are required to con- 
tribute towards this expense through assess- 
ment. 

Ninety-eight per cent of the first assessment 
issued in 19380 has been paid, which amounts 
to $41,350. There are 127 assessments out- 
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standing amounting to $840. Twenty-eight 
hundred assessments were issued for 193i, 
amounting to $33,000. 

The rate of assessment has been set at $ 
of 1 per cent of the payroll for the preceding 
year and it is expected that this rate will be 
sufficient for all future expenses. 


Apprentices.—During the 1931 term 314 boys 
attended day classes, 1388 of whom came from 
outside places where classes could not be 
established, while 57 of these came from towns 
where no technical training of any kind could 
be had. Two hundred and sixty-three (263) 
attended 1932 classes, 109 coming from out- 
side points, 23 of whom came from places with- 


_ out a technical school of any kind. 


There are 957 active apprentices at present 
—99 in Bricklaying, 10 in Masonry, 101 in 
Carpentry, 37 in Painting, 58 in Plastering, 
309 in Plumbing, 87 in Steamfitting, 113 in 
Sheet Metal Work, 143 in Electric Wiring. 
Three hundred and fourteen (314) of these 
attended day classes for eight weeks during 
the 1931 term of school and the average cost 
to the employer was $13. Two hundred and 
sixty-three attended during the 1932 term, and 
the average cost was $12. An effort is made to 
give the apprentice instruction in different 
branches and operations of the trades, which 
they do not get with the average employer. 

The Provincial Apprenticeship Board ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to all employers to 
visit these classes, and the inspectors will be 
glad to arrange for such visits, so that em- 
ployers can see for themselves exactly how 
the boys are being trained. Additional in- 
formation regarding the operation of the Act 
will be gladly furnished, on request, by The 
Chief Inspector of Apprenticeship, East Block, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto 5, Ontario. 


Registrations and Attendance 


The following additional figures showing 
registrations and school attendance as on July 
13, 1932, have been supplied by Mr. A. W. 
Crawford, Deputy Minister of Labour and 
Chief Inspector of Apprenticeship for Ontario. 

Registrations to date are as follows:— 








Trade Regist- Can- Com- Active 
ered celled pleted 

Bricklaying...... 193 15 86 92 
MASONTN cc vs.'s save 12 DN co ke eats 10 
Carpentry........ 191 10 86 95 
Painting and Dec. 76 7 33 36 
Bigstering a-. «.. 116 8 58 55 
Pim bine?< ses « 496 51 144 301 
Steamfitting..... 143 19 39 85 
Sheet Metal...... 163 14 42 107 
Electrical work. . 247 30 81 136 

1,637 156 564 917 
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School attendances were as follows:— 
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Year Hamil-| Ottawa|Toronto| Wind- Total 
ton sor 
1OSOLST eas 126 40 138 10 314 
103 1532. CORY see 99 23 PALE SSA hee 263 
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Information for Apprentices 


The Board has also published, in leaflet 
form, the following information for appren- 
tices: 

Under the Ontario Apprenticeship Act every 
boy entering any of the designated trades 
should receive sufficient instruction and prac- 
tice to make a finished mechanic. In order 
that this may be accomplished the apprentice 
must be prepared to observe the following 
conditions: 


Regularity and punctuality on the job are 
essential at all times and the apprentice is 
required to co-operate with the District In- 
spector of Apprenticeship, and to make every 
effort to fulfil his obligation to his employer 
and to those endeavouring to teach him his 
trade. 

Regulations provide that an apprentice shall 
attend technical school day classes for a period 
of eight weeks in each of the first and second 
years of his apprenticeship. A complete course 
of instruction has been prepared by the Ap- 
prenticeship Board, and the apprentice is re- 
quired to pass the necessary examinations at 
the end of each term. A living allowance of 
$10 per week is paid each apprentice while 
in attendance at day classes. Deductions from 
this amount will be made for lost time. If 
absent from classes the apprentice is required 
to report at once to the school, giving reason 
for absence. The Board may consider non- 
attendance at day classes sufficient reason for 
withholding a diploma. 


During the third and fourth years the ap- 
prentice is required to attend evening classes. 
Where such classes are not available, corre- 
spondence courses will be substituted. Failure 
to attend evening classes, or to complete a 
correspondence course, may be considered 
sufficient reason to delay promotion and in- 
creases of pay. Upon entering a technical 
school the apprentice should. remember that 
he is there for instruction and should conduct 
himself accordingly, making the very best use 
of his time. The principal is responsible and 
has the power to suspend. any person for not 
observing the rules of the school. 


Failure by an apprentice to observe the ap- 
prenticeship regulations may result In can- 
cellation of his contract. These conditions of 
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apprenticeship are submitted for your instruc- 
tion and guidance, and they should recelve 
your careful consideration and attention. 

Any apprentice who conscientiously applies 
himself to work and study during the perioa 
of apprenticeship will have no difficulty in 
mastering his trade. The opportunities for 
thoroughly trained mechanics in the building 


- trades are unlimited and your future depends 


on the extent to which you take advantage 
of the training and instruction provided dur- 
ing the period of your contract. 





Mr. J. Clark Reilly, manager of the Cana- 
dian Construction Association, addressed the » 
Rotary Club of Ottawa on July 18, on “ Crafts- 
manship, a Need in Modern Industry,” show- 
ing the urgent need that exists for providing 


useful training for boys who have passed 


through the public schools, and pointing out 
that under the Ontario Apprenticeship Act 
provision is made for turning out skilled work- 
men for the construction industry. 





Average earnings per hour in the cotton- 
goods manufacturing industry in the United 
States in the early part of 1932 amounted to 
26-6 cents as against 32:5 cents in 1980, a 
decrease of approximately 6 cents. Average 
full-time hours per week in 1932 were the 
same as in 1930, namely, 53-4. Further 
details, by occupation, sex, etc., are contained 
in a summary of a recent study by the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, published in the 
Monthly Labour Review for July. 





The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
has in course of publication a series of bulletins 
presenting a summary of the evidence taken 
by the British Royal Commission on Un- 
employment Insurance (The “Gregory Com- 
mission”). An Interim Report by this Com- 
mission was outlined in the LaBsour GAZETTE, 
July, 1931, page 781; the final report of their 
findings has not yet been published. The 
present bulletin forms a portion of a systematic 
study of social insurance that is being under- 
taken by the Research Department of the 
Metropolitan Company, the subjects of in- 
quiry including unemployment, sickness and 
invalidity insurance, and old age pensions. 
A special commission was sent to Europe last 
year by the Company to investigate exist- 
ing systems of social insurance. In regard to 
the English system of unemployment insur- 
ance the investigators found that the field was 
covered by the minutes of the evidence heard 
by the Gregory Commission, and accordingly 
this evidence is being summarized in the 
present series. The first bulletin deals with 
the economic and historical background of un- 
employment insurance in England. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND 
ALBERTA IN 1931 


British Columbia 


ees fifteenth annual report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of British 
Columbia reviews the administration of the 
Act during the calendar year 1931. Industrial 
conditions are reflected in the operation of 
the Act during the year, the report indicating 
that there were approximaitely 150,000 workers 
protected under the statute in 1931 as com- 
pared with 175,000 in 1930. While the figures 
for 1931 were not complete, it is estimated 
that the payroll for that year of the industries 
under the Act would total close to $150,000,000. 
For the purpose of levying assessments the 
payrolls of all employers are checked each 
year. These totals for the past 10 years are as 
follows, 1930—$176,845,469; 1929—-$189,839,024; 
1928—$183,576,470; 1927—$175,315,992; 1926— 
$172,862,307; 1925—$164,216,219; 1924—$155,- 
410,227; 1923—$153,548,944; 1922—$130,592,502 ; 
1921—$129 518,375. 

According to the report, firms employing 
labour in industries under the Act showed a 
44 per cent decrease in number at the end of 
1931 as compared with December 31, 1930. At 
the end of each year for the past nine years 
the figures were as follows: 6,524 in 1923; 6,838 
in 1924; 7,197 in 1925; 7,613 in 1926; 8,243 in 
1927; 8,688 in 1928, 8,888 in 1929; 8,958 in 
1930; and 8,565 on December 31, 1931. New 
employing firms to the number of 992 com- 
menced operations last year; 178 other firms 
resumed operation in 1931. Optional protec- 
tion was applied for and extended to 158 em-~- 
ployers who desired to protect their workmen, 
but who were not required to do so by the 
Act. After deducting the number of employers 
who ceased to employ labour the net loss in 
operating firms for the year was 393. 


Numbers  Benefiting—Summarizing the 
operaitions of the Act during the past fifteen 
years the report states that within that period 
378,252 accident claims have been filed under 
the Act, or an average of 25,217 for each year. 
During those fifteen years 3,326 met death as 
a result of accidents at work; 8,990 others 
suffered injuries which lefit them either totally 
or partially disabled for work for life. Arising 
out of those fatal accidents there were at the 
end of 1931 on the pension-list 818 widows; 
1,074 children; 128 dependent mothers; 44 de- 
pendent fathers; and 47 other dependants. 
One thousand nine hundred and two totally or 
partially disabled workers were in receipt of 
monthly allowances for what permanent im- 
pairment they sustained. In all, 4,013 people 
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were at the end of 1931 receiving regula~ 
monthly cheques in respect of fatal and per- 
manently disabling accidents. About 1,900 
other workers are at any given time off duty 
on time-loss compensation with injuries from 
which they recover entirely. It will be seen 
from these figures that those in receipt of - 
benefits under the Act, together with those 
dependent upon them, numbered close io 
15,000 at the end of last year. Those protected 
under the statute rely on its benefits to tide 
them over periods of disability caused through 
accidents ait work. The records show that 
only 462 workers of the 25,877 injured in 1931 
were carrying any other type of accident in- 
surance. Over 98 per cent depended on the 
statute to provide them and their dependants 
with sustenance while disabled. 

Claims—The statistics regarding industries 
within the scope of the Act show another 
marked reduction in both fatal and non-fatal 
accidents, there being a decrease of 7,408 as 
compared with 1930. During the past five 
years the accident figures have been as fol- 
lows: 30,066 in 1927; 32,793 in 1928; 36,750 
in 1929; 33,285 in 1930; and 25,877 in 1931. 
Fatal accidents showed a marked decrease. 
For the past five years fatalities reported 
were as follows: 219 in 1927; 251 in 1928; 
253 in 1929; 277 in 19380; and 125 in: 1931. 
Non-fatal accidents numbered as _ follows: 
29,847 in 1927; 32,542 in 1928; 36,497 in 1929; 
33,008 in 1930; and 25,752 in 1931. ‘Trifling 
accidents to the number of about 2,500 oc- 
curred, in which no claims were made by the 
workmen, First-aid treatment only was given 
in those cases, and the time-loss did not ex- 
tend to more than three working days. Time- 
loss accidents were distributed amongst the 
industries as follows: Lumber industry, 30 
per cent; construction, 11 per cent; general 
manufacturing, 11 per cent; the railroading 
groups, 10 per cent; coal-mining, 5 per cent; 
navigation and stevedoring, 5 per cent; metal 
mining, 4 per cent; and all other classes, 24 
per cent. Of the fatal accidents, 42 per cent 
were in the lumber industry; 18 per cent in 
the railroading groups; 9 per cent in the metal 
mining; 5 per cent in navigation and steve- 
doring, 4 per cent in coal mining; 4 per cent 
in construction; and 3 per cent in general 
manufacturing. Of the workmen filing claims, 
over 70 per cent gave their nationality as 
British or Canadian and 54 per cent were 
married. One hundred and sixty-nine of the 
claims made were from injured women. 
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The total wage loss due to accidents in 1931 
was $2,070,135.32, the average daily wage 
being $4.41, and the average cost per accident 
being $95.62. The average length of disabil- 
ity was 44:96 days and the average age of 
workmen injured was 36 years. 


Accident Prevention and First Aid—“Most 
employers in recent times,” the report states, 
“have accepted the responsibility for safety 
in industry. There are still to be found a 
substantial number, however, who cling to the 
fatalistic philosophy that ‘accidents will hap- 
pen’ and that little or nothing can be done 
about it through organized safety campaigns 
and safety inspection. They resent the in- 
trusion of outside interference with their or- 
ganization and methods of doing their work. 
Statistical information regarding accidents for 
a period: of fifteen years, in the various in- 
dustries of the province, shows clearly that 
where accident-prevention has been given a 
fair trial the results have been uniformly 
good. Safety appliances in pulp plants, saw- 
mills, and shingle-mills have practically elim- 
inated certain types of disabling hand injur- 
ies which were common before accident-pre- 
vention regulations were enforced. In those 
industries in which guards and other safety 
devices cannot be used to any great extent, 
safety work must be largely devoted to creat- 
ing ‘safety-thinking’ amongst the workmen 
and the management of those firms engaged 
in those industries. In the woods, where 
workmen are to.a greater extent on their own 
than are men in many other occupations, 
much depends on the general attitude of the 
management towards the whole safety prob- 
lem. In those camps in which the employers 
and management become convinced that ac- 
cidents are preventable, and in turn make it 
known that unsafe methods of work will not 
be tolerated, the accident records of those 
operators soon reflect the fact that they take 
their safety work seriously. 

“Some firms have for years consistently 
kept their accident frequency and resulting 
accident cost much lower than the average 
for woods operations throughout the province. 
Some other operators who have introduced 
high-speed methods of logging, with insuf- 
ficient regard to the safety of those concerned 
have had a disastrous and costly accident 
record. During the past ten years the total 
number of accidents sustained, as well as the 
number of permanently disabling and fatal 
accidents, have risen faster than the gross 
aggregate number of hours all workmen were 
employed in the woods. During the past 
fourteen years 730 workmen lost their lives 
at logging, 1,877 were left partially or totally 
disabled for life, and over 37,000. sustained 


injuries which caused them temporary total 
disability for work. There are in the province 
a substantial number of workmen who have 
sustained fractured skulls in the woods, which 
either caused them to be put away in mental 
hospitals or rendered them incapable of re- 
turning to their former occupation or work 
requiring them to go up on scaffolds or do 
full manual labour. Many of them will have 
to be maintained, in part at least, for life.” 

It is pointed out that employers are re- 
quired to provide, at their own expense, first 
aid equipment and service, the extent of such 
service depending on the number of workmen 
employed and proximity to the nearest hos- 
pital and doctor. 


Assessment Rates—The report reviews its 
method of establishing the assessment rates on 
the various industries under the Act in order 
to maintain the accident fund, out of which 
compensation and administration expenses are 
paid. For the purpose of assessment, all in- 
dustries are divided into sixteen classes, and 
in fixing the rates of each class the past acci- 
dent experience, covering a number of years 
in such class, is the determining factor. “ Un- 
less the nature of an employment changes 
from a relatively safe one to a comparatively 
hazardous one, or vice versa, the actual acci- 
dent experience over a number of years fixes 
the rate of assessments in each sub-class. The 
records show that logging has steadily grown 
more hazardous, with a greater accident fre- 
quency and severity of injuries sustained. Each 
year during the past six years cognizance has 
been taken of this trend when estimates were 
made of the probable requirements of the 
class. Rates for all logging operations have 
had to be increased. These increases, sub- 
stantial as they were, proved insufficient to 
take care of the mounting accident cost. The 
result is that the logging sub-classes caused 
losses to Class 1, with which they are grouped, 
and in turn to the Accident Fund. 

“The accident cost in logging would have 
been much greater were it not for the fact 
that single men were largely employed in 
this industry. Of the thirty-four fatal acci- 
dents in logging in 1931, only seven were 
io married men. The cost to the class fund 
in respect of a fatal accident to an unmarried 
logger is for funeral expenses only, $100, un- 
less he was maintaining his mother or other 
dependant, or received medical attention for 
his injuries. The cost to the fund for the 
death of a married logger with a dependent 
family runs into substantial amounts, varying 
with the age of the widow and the number 
and ages of the children left fatherless.” 

“The compensation payable to widows, chi!- 
dren, and other dependants, and for medical 
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attention, hospital care, and funerals, is the 
same under the Act whether the deceased 
workmen were earning $3 per day or $6 per 
day. Assessments, however, are based on the 
percentage of the actual pay-roll, and when 
wages fall to one-half, the portion ‘of the 
assessment rate required to pay these benefits 
must necessarily be doubled. Time-loss com- 


pensation, on the other hand, being based on 
actual wages, falls when wages fall, and con- 
sequently does not affect the rate of assess- 
ment. Only about one-half of all compensa- 
tion payable under the Act, however, goes 
down when wages go down. The result is 
that if wages fall to one-half, assessment rates 
must necessarily rise accordingly.” 


Alberta 


The fourteenth annual report of the Alberta 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, covering the 
administration of the Act during the calendar 
year 19381, indicates that the total number 
of accidents reported during that period was 
10,049, of which 33 were fatal, as compared 
with 12,607 accidents and 49 fatalities in 1980. 
For all industries within the scope of the Aci, 
the payroll in 19381 was $77,010,626.41 and the 
estimated number of employees was 69,863. 

The amount of assessment collected from 
employers during the vear was $738,889.58, as 
compared with $1,139.586.97 for 1930. Since 
the Act came into effect in 1918, the Board 
has collected from the industries of Alberta 
the sum of $10,218,468.08. The largest col- 
lection of assessment from employers was in 
1929 when the total for that year amounted 
to $1,345,403.51. In spite of depressing con- 
ditions, it is stated that collections during 
the year were satisfactory, and although 
$20,630.35 remained unpaid at the end cf the 
year, a large part of this sum is considered 
collectable. 

Since the year 1918, 119,867 accidents have 
been reported to the Board, 764 proving fatal, 
and leaving 1,116 dependants—362 widows and 
754 children. 

Of the total of 10,049 accidents in 1931, 
besides the 33 fatalities mentioned above, 123 
resulted in some permanent disability while 
9,893 involved temporary disability. The min- 
ing industry was again responsible for the 
greatest number of accidents, there being 2,451 
during the year. The building group was 
second with 1,256 while class 37 (warehouse, 
cartage, elevators, power laundries, etc.) was 
third with 983 accidents. The most frequent 
cause of accidents was that designated as 
“flying and falling objects”, followed by “ ma- 
chinery, tools and equipment” and “ falling 
and tripping”. The time loss caused by per- 
manent disability cases totalled 37,735 days, 
and by temporary disability cases 118,543 
days. The number of accidents to minors (20 
years and under) was 594; and to those of 
advanced age (60 years and over) was 200. 
The average age of all workmen meeting with 
accidents was 34°58 years. 


The ratio of assessment levied on the em- 
ployers in each industry under the Act per 
$100 of payroll is given in the report. Among 
the industries with the higher rates of assess- 
ment are the following: Logging and saw- 
mills, $7; fishing and steel construction (build- 
ings and bridges) each $6; sewer construction 
(with blasting) $4.50; road making (with 
blasting) $4.25; building construction (over 
four stories) $4; coal mines, $3.75. There is 
also given the medical aid rating under the 
various schedules, based on each shift or part 
thereof. In this respect, logging, saw-mills, 
and roadmaking have the highest medical aid 
rating with 5 cents each per shift. Under the 
Alberta Act employers are authorized to de- 
duct a sum as determined by the Board from 
the earnings of each workman in their employ 
for every day or part of a day worked. These 
deductions are forwarded to the Board at 
stated periods during the year, and credited 
to the Medical Aid Fund, out of which pay- 
ments are made for medical service and hos- 
pital attention to workmen who have met 
with accidents in the course of their employ- 
ment. The contributions for medical aid dur- 
ing the year totalled $203,001.27, while pay- 
ments for medical aid services amounted to 
$234,940.51, leaving a deficit in the year’s 
operation of $31,939.24, with the result, the 
report states, that an increased levy for the 
year 1932 becomes necessary in some of the 
more hazardous industries. 

Finance—The total revenue for the year 
1931 on account of Accident Fund was $800.- 
395.94, as against an expenditure of $939,027.50, 
or an expenditure in excess of revenue of 
$138,631.56. The total amount collected and 
credited to the Accident Fund since 1918 
amounts to $10,218,468.08. Of that amount, 
$4 338,560.58 has been paid in compensation, 
$4 307,567.75 has been placed in the Pension 
Fund to provide the statutory pensions for 
workmen suffering various degrees of perman- 
ent disability, and for dependants of workmen 
where the accident resulted fatally. 

The Board has also established a Disaster 
Fund to meet the loss occasioned by disaster, 
the cost of which, in the Board’s opinion, 
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would be unfair to place upon the employers 
in any particular class. This Fund with the 
accumulated interest now amounts to $286,- 
510.25. 


The cost of administration for the year 
past was $121,760,10, which includes the 
cost of maintaining the Mine Rescue Cars 
and Stations, and the operation of The Elec- 
trical Protection Act. 


The statistics relating to the claims made 
during 1931 are summarized as follows: 


Number of employers within the scope 


of the Act as at December 31, 1931. 3,795 
Number of accidents reported epnine 
the year 1931. 10,049 
Number of accidents and ‘claims “not 
finally disposed of as at Decem- 
ber (SL 0:ROSO Suey as 1,420 
Number of claims disposed of by award 
of pension or payment of compen- 
gation.. 4 4,878 
Number of ‘claims ‘disposed by ‘payment 
only of account for medical aid. 3,065 
Number of accidents disposed of for 
which no application for compen- 
sation was received... .. 107 
Number of accidents disposed of on 
which no compensation was due.. 2,090 
Number of claims on which further 
payments have to be made.. . 591 
Number of accidents awaiting further 
reports and on which no payments 
have been made, ets ee 738 
Rehabilitation—“One of the problems 


which frequently confronts the Board,” it 1s 
stated, “is that in connection with the re- 
nabilitation of permanently, partially disabled 
workmen. For instance, a miner, who for 
years has followed work in the mines, meets 
with a leg injury and is physically unable 
to return to his former occupation. The 
workman’s disability may be such that his 
earning capacity is 30 per cent impaired and 
his pension award must necessarily be sup- 
plemented by earnings at work he can per- 
form. :A creditable number of employers 
make a practice of finding places for their 
crippled workmen, and if a sufficiently large 
number of employers followed this practice, 
the rehabilitation problem would be much less 
acute. Only a limited number of workmen 
can be re-trained for the lighter tasks suited 
to their particular needs. Rehabilitation is 
accomplished in a number of cases by the 
commutation of pension payments to lump 
sums, and at the request of the workman, the 
purchase and equipment of a farm for him. 
Other injured workmen have their pensions 
commuted and re-establish themselves in 
small businesses. For those partially dis- 
abled workmen, who, for various reasons, 
must be absorbed again in industry, the co- 


operation of individual employers is neces- 
sary.” 

In accordance with the provisions of Privy 
Council Order No. 645, the Board is refunded 
the full cost of accidents to workmen who 
are in receipt of a war pension of 25 per cent 
or greater on account of disabilities due to 
or aggravated by service in the Great War. 
Through the provisions of this Privy Council 
Order, an employer may give employment to 
a disabled ex-service man without the risk 
of added cost on account of his war disability. 


Under Section 388A of the Act, where an 
accident happens to a workman whereby he is 
entitled to an action against a person other 
than his employer, and he claims compensa- 
tion from the Board, the Board is entitled 
to the rights of the workman or his depend- 
ants to recover from such other person any 
amount paid as a result of his injury. Under 
this Section $805.68 was recovered during the 
year. 


Accident Prevention, Mine Rescue and First 
Aid—The report of the Mine Rescue and 
First Aid Department reviews the operations 
under its control during 1931. Activities of 
mine rescue cars in the various districts are 
reviewed as well as the work of the mine 
rescue stations in promoting first aid and 
safety training. The section on accident pre- 
vention deals with the checking and analyzing 
of accidents and the reports received monthly 
from 215 accident prevention committees, and 
the drafting of safety regulations. 


The Board continued to give first aid train- 
ing during the past year. Three hundred and 
thirty-five first aid certificates were issued by 
the St. John Ambulance Association to work- 
men who attended classes held under the 
auspices of the Board and who qualified in 
first aid work. A total of three thousand, 
five hundred and thirty certificates have been 
issued to workmen employed in industries 
throughout the province, and these workmen 
are rendering valuable service to those injured 
during the course of their employment. 


Included also is the report of the chief 
electrical inspector who reviews the operations 
of his department under the Electrical Pro- 
tection Act. Since the Act became effective 
in 1920, a standard type of construction was 
adopted for the province, and regulations have 
been put into effect, revised and amended 
from time to time in order to keep pace with 
the rapid development of the industry. A 
list is presented of the cities, towns, and vil- 
lages where wiring inspections have been 
made. 
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PROGRESS OF THE GARDEN ALLOTMENT MOVEMENT IN CANADA 


OME progress has been made recently in 
Canada, as in the United States and 
various European: countries, in providing 
garden allotments as a means of lessening the 
distress resulting from unemployment or of 
adding to the resources of workers. On this 
continent the movement is maintained through 
spontaneous local effort, but in Europe it is 
fostered by a special organization—the Inter- 
national Allotments Office, founded in Luxem- 
bourg in 1927, and representing some two and 
a half millions of workers who belong to 
allotment societies in fourteen countries—and 
the International Labour Office at Geneva is 
now engaged in ‘an enquiry into the progress 
that has so far been made. The policy of 
garden allotments was widely followed in 
various countries during the world war. 
The following notes as to the movement in 
Canada are based on information supplied by 
the various provinces. 


Nova Scotia 


There is no garden allotment scheme in 
operation in Nova Scotia, the only assisted 
plan being that relating to miners’ land settle- 
ment, which was provided for in legislation 
enacted this year, as outlined on page 866 of 
this issue. In this case the allotments are of 
farm lands and not of garden lots. 


New Brunswick 


Although it was reported that no allotment 
schemes were conducted by public authorities 
in New Brunswick, the experiment was tried 
in Fredericton under the auspices of the 
Rotary Club. Approximately fifty allotments, 
operated by unemployed heads of families, 
are being cultivated. 


Quebec 


In the last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, page 
741, reference was made to an address by Dr. 
Frank G. Pedley, director of the Industrial 
Clinic of the Montreal General Hospital, and 
executive director of the Montreal Council of 
Social Agencies, on the subject of “The Role 
of Private Charity in Meeting Distress due 
to Unemployment.” In the course of this 
address, Dr. Pedley stated that a project was 
under way in Montreal to secure land for 
gardening purposes, and that a considerable 
number of married men had applied for allot- 
ments and it was hoped in this way to occupy 
the time of the men during the summer 
months and at the same time secure for their 
families a supply of fresh vegetables. 


Ontario 


Reports have been received from representa- 
tives of the provincial Department of Labour 
in 24 municipalities in Ontario on the subject 
of’ garden allotments in the district. The 
reports indicate that in 21 of these munici- 
palities garden allotment schemes are in op- 
eration with provision for probably 7,500 to 
8,500 men cultivating garden plots. In 3 of the 
centres reporting, no allotment plan thas been 
inaugurated. In no case has any special 
organization been set up to direct the scheme. 
Usually the civic relief officials, co-operating 
with voluntary welfare organizations and 
patriotic or service clubs, have made the neces- 
sary provisions and taken care of arrange- 
ments, or the complete responsibility has been 
undertaken by voluntary organizations. In 
addition there are in some centres the indus- 
trial plans undertaken by firms, primarily 
for the benefit of their own employees, 
whether unemployed temporarily, on short 
time or fully employed. In some instances 
the land thus put under cultivation is city 
property only. One city commandeered all 
vacant lots for this purpose and another has 
planted a large acreage which is being culti- 
vated by rationed men in return for their meal 
tickets. In the majority of centres, however, 
the use of private property has been granted 
by the owners for the benefit of unemployed 
men or men on part time, in addition to the 
civic property; and in connection with the 
use of the privately-owned property, one re- 
port only mentions insecurity of tenure as a 
drawback in such a plan. In connection with 
industrial schemes, the land is owned by the 
companies concerned, one of which has don- 
ated to the city the use of a large tract of 
land for the benefit of the public at large and 
not for its own employees only. 


The general idea in connection with garden 
allotments this year has been to provide for 
the unemployed, or rather to help them to 
provide for themselves, but the provision has 
been enlarged in many cases to include men 
on short time and fully employed men if any 
plots have been available after the first dis- 
tribution. A certain amount of compulsion 
is exercised by some civic authorities in insist- 
ing that heads of families receiving direct re- 
lief should make this effort if possible to help 
themselves and their dependants and in one 
centre the relief granted a man may be in ac- 
cordance with the success he has made of his 
garden plots. Many plans have been followed 
as regards the amount of assistamce given in 
connection with the gardens, varying from the 
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staking off of the plots only, to the complete 
care until the garden is planted and then it is 
handed over to the men for their care and 
cultivation. Usually seed potatoes are pro- 
vided free of charge, if need be, and frequently 
all seeds and sometimes the use of garden 
tools. 

As to results, the consensus of opinion of 
municipal authorities and interested citizens 
appears to be that the scheme is a success 
if the allotment holders are thoroughly in- 
terested in the work and are given the neces- 
sary assistance and support, but unless their 
full co-operation is gained the results are apt 
to be mediocre. Several report plots “80 per 
cent excellent; 10 per cent fair and 10 per 
cent poor.’ Many civic relief officers feel 
that the amount of produce raised on these 
plots should reduce considerably the relief 
requirements of the families during the 
autumn and winter, and in some cases the 
plot-holders will be permitted to sell or trade 
their produce in order to provide themselves 
with other necessaries. 


Manitoba 


The plan being followed in urban munici- 
palities in Manitoba is to allot vacant city 
lots to citizens who are unemployed and who 
will undertake the gardening of them. In 
some cases the lots are owned by the city 
itself, in which case no special arrangements 
are needed except to give the man who wishes 
to use the plot a permit. In other cases plots 
cf land are obtained from private owners and 
allocated to those desiring to use them. Be- 
cause of the very critical unemployment situ- 
ation this year it has been made a condition 
that every married man on unemployment 
relief must cultivate a garden, and in order 
that he may do this, free issue of seeds has 
been made to each applicant. 


Saskatchewan 


In the Province of Saskatchewan no legis- 
lation appears on the statute books providing 
for the organization and incorporation or 
operation of allotment societies nor does the 
government make any contribution from its 
public funds towards the promotion of such 
societies, or for direct assistance to individuals 
who may undertake allotment gardening, poul- 
try and bee keeping, etc. In the largest cities 
of the province, however, considerable garden- 


ing is carried on by wage-earners as a form 
of recreation as well as a means of supple- 
menting the workers’ income. 

During the present period of depression the 
municipal governments have encouraged work- 
ers to undertake gardening and have rendered 
assistance to the extent of providing lands 
sultable for cultivation free of cost to the 
workers and in some instances have also pro- 
vided the original cultivation such as plough- 
ing and harrowing, and also a supply of seeds 
to permit planting. 


Alberta 


No specific organization of allotment associa- 
tions has been organized in Alberta, land 
being readily available for gardens for workers. 
During the past 20 years there has been 
activity in urban centres in providing addi- 
tional garden space for workers, the lots 
usually being made available by the civic 
authorities. During the last two years, in 
particular, the various cities have made land 
for gardening available to unemployed per- 
sons in receipt of relief. It is stated that in 
the cities of Calgary and Edmonton this year 
approximately 2,000 unemployed persons are 
cultivating a vacant lot under this scheme, 
while in Lethbridge and Medicine Hat from 
one to two hundred are operating similarly. 
Additional to this, the cities of Calgary and 
Edmonton are cultivating two or three large 
plots of land, supplying the seed, and having 
the actual work done by men in receipt of 
relief. The vegetables grown upon this land 
will, when harvested, be the property of the 
city and will be used for relief purposes 
during the coming winter, the thought at 
the moment being that the vegetables taken 
from these large plots of land can be used 
in the community kitchen for the feeding of 
some of the men. 


British Columbia 


There is no such official scheme in operation 
in British Columbia. However, the Consoli- 
dated Mining and Smelting Company, of 
Trail, have sponsored a program of garden 
allotments. The company has made available 
a tract of land at Tadanac, adjacent to the 
smelter, and supplies fertilizer and’ seed, while 
the workmen provide the necessary labour. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


General Safety Rules in Nova Scotia 


The Nova: Scotia Accident Prevention Asso- 
clation recently published, in pamphlet form, 
a series of “General Safety Rules and Stan- 
dards,” which have been approved by the 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
The “ Foreword” to the code is as follows:— 

“The assessment rates on the various in- 
dustries coming under the scope of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act depend almost wholly 
on the number and severity of the accidents 
occurring in these industries. It is obvious, 
therefore, that if accidents can be prevented 
the assessment rates can be reduced. About 
ten years ago the Nova Scotia Accident Pre- 
vention Association distributed Safety Codes 
and Regulations to the industries throughout 
Nova Scotia with the object of interesting the 
employers in safety work, and assisting them 
in detecting and eliminating accident hazards. 
No doubt many of these Codes have since 
become lost or mislaid and we are therefore, 
making another distribution. In view of the 
different conditions obtaining in the various 
industries in the Province, it is impossible to 
draft regulations which will adequately cover 
all, but the accompanying Code will provide 
a convenient and reliable guide for the em- 
ployers who are desirous of establishing and 
maintaining safe working conditions and prac- 
tices within their plants. We trust that full 
use will be made of this Code.” 

It is pointed out that section 83, subsection 
1 of the Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Aict provides for the formation of Associa- 
tions by the employers under the Act, and 
gives them powers to make and enforce Rules 
and Regulations for the prevention of acci- 
dents. 

The Rules and Standards are classified as 
follows: Power transmission safeguards; Stan- 
dard railings and toe boards; Plan equipment; 
Standards; Elevators; Machine tools; Com- 
pressed air apparatus; Safeguards for polish- 
ing and grinding machinery; Forging and 
stamping; Woodworking machinery; Foundry 
safeguards; and Suggested rules for safe opera- 
tion of elevators. 


Safety Organization in Factories 


The Home Office (England and Wales) 
recently issued in its Safety Series a pamph- 
let (No. 14) on Safety Organization in Fac- 
tories. Statutory regulations, it is pointed out, 
have had fairly good results in safeguarding 
the lives and the health of workers, but the 
accident death rate still continues high. “It 


has now come to be generally recognized that 
the problem of accident prevention can never 
be solved merely by an extension of the statu- 
tory regulations, but that adequate safety 
organization within the industry and within 
the individual factory, in which both em- 
ployer and worker must take their part, is 
necessary to secure any substantial reduction 
in the annual total.” 

Reference is made to the resolution adopted 
in 1928 by the International Labour Confer- 
ence (Lasour Gazette, July, 1928, page 757), 
which declared as follows:— 

The Conference is of opinion that the time 
has come to attempt to reach a higher standard 
of safety by the development of new methods 
and believes that the greatest advance can be 
made on the lines of the movement which has 
received the name of the “Safety First ” move- 
ment, and which implies in its application to 
industry (i) the recognition of accident pre- 
vention as an essential part of the organization 
of the works; (ii) common interest and en- 
deavour on the part of employers and workers 
in the individual works in seeking to promote 
a higher standard of safety. 

The purpose of the present pamphlet is to 
supply information as to the essential features 
of a safety organization such as is recom- 
mended by the Geneva Resolution, and the 
nature of its functions. The important 
features of a Safety Organization are declared 
to be as follows: (1) An efficient organization 
must start at the top. The employer must, 
himself, be a believer in safety work, and 
must give “safety” a recognized place in the 
factory organization; (2) The interest of the 
foremen must be secured. Experience shows 
that the attitude of the foreman towards 
“safety” has an important bearing on the 
attitude of the men under him; (3) Equally, 
the interest of the workers must be secured. 
to achieve this, they should take a direct part 
in the work of the organization. 

A safety organization should consist of 
(1) A safety committee, (2) a Safety Officer 
and (3) a Bulletin and propaganda service. 
The primary duty of the safety committee 
should be to stimulate the interest of all 
workers in the prevention of accidents by 
“Safety First” and other methods. The com- 
mittee should further inquire into the circum- 
stances of all accidents occurring in the fac- 
tory. Accident prevention work must be based 
on accurate knowledge of all accidents which 
occur. Arrangements should therefore be made 
for a complete record to be kept of all injuries 
to workers, however slight such injuries may 
be. It is also extremely useful to have records 
kept of all accidents to plant, etc., which might 
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have resulted in personal injuries. A care- 
ful analysis of these records and a proper 
study of them will indicate the location and 
causes of the various accident risks. 

The incidence of industrial accidents is 
affected by other factors such as atmospheric 
conditions and lighting, and by personal con- 
ditions, such as “ accident proneness,” age and 
experience. 


Occupational Diseases in Great Britain 


The annual report of the Senior Medical 
Inspector of Factories in Great Britain for 
1931 contains important details of occupational 
diseases occurring during the year. 

Much information is given in regard to as- 
bestosis and silicosis. A number of enquiries 
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into conditions in factories were made, especi- 
ally in regard to the health of packers in the 
asbestos industry. 

During the year 785 deaths from fibrosis of 
the lungs were registered; of these 319 were 
deaths from silicosis, as compared with 241 
in 1930. The industries chiefly affected were 
those of sandstone (69 cases), pottery (57), 
coal-mining (47) and grinding (36). In addi- 
tion, nine deaths from asbestosis were brought 
to the notice of the Department; in all, full 
particulars were available of 35 deaths from 
asbestosis, or asbestosis with tuberculosis. 

The report also refers, among other things, 
to nervous disabilities due to monotony of 
mechanical work, and the fatigue resulting 
from the performance of domestic duties by 
women workers. 





RECENT LABOUR UNION CONVENTIONS 


Eleventh District of the International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators of 
the United States and Canada 


The eighteenth annual convention of the 
Eleventh District of the International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada (comprising the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec and Ontario) was held 
at Columbus, Ohio, June 3-4, 1932, wich 
second vice-president W. P. Covert presiding. 
The delegates present represented eighteen of 
the twenty-four local unions in the District. 

Chairman Covert gave a review of condi- 
tions in the larger centres of the jurisdiction. 
He urged the delegates to take back to their 
locals the message that they must do every- 
thing in their power to maintain high stand- 
ards, using discretion, however, so as to avoid 
adding to unemployment among their mem- 
bers. 

According to the financial report, total re- 
ceipts, including balance on hand June 1, 1931, 
amounted to $1,112.46, and disbursements 
totalled $780, leaving a balance on hand of 
$332.46. The total membership in District 13 
was 820, while the total Canadian membership 
of the union numbered 1,211. 


Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following :— 

Asking that projectionists in Ontario be 
granted the same protection from an excess 
of apprentices as applies to the building and 
other trades in the Province; 

Urging the Quebec Government to enact 
legislation that (a) in each projection room 
two licensed projectionists be employed during 
the whole of the performance; (b) the exam- 
ination of applicant projectionists be made 
more exacting as to theory and practice of pro- 
jection machines and their connection; 

Recommending that before any reductions in 
wages are made, the theatre managers be noti-. 
fied that they will have to take up the ques- 
tion with the international office in New York; 

Endorsing W. P. Covert as Canadian repre- 
sentative on the executive board of the Inter- 
national Union. 

Mr. P. J. Ryan, Montreal, Que., was re- 
elected by acclamation as District secretary- 
treasurer. 

Kitchener, Ont., was selected as the con- 
vention city for 1933. 


American Federation of Musicians 


With approximately 240 delegates in attend- 
ance, the thirty-seventh annual convention of 
the American Federation of Musicians was 
held at Los Angeles, Calif., June 13-18, Presi- 
dent Joseph N. Weber presiding. 

According to the report of the treasurer, 
total receipts, including balance brought for- 


ward, amounted to $2,119,929.24, expenditures 
totalled $870,357.75, leaving a balance on hand 
of $1,249,571.49. 
Resolutions were adopted as follows:— 
Endorsing the five billion dollar bond issue 
by the United States Government for the relief 
of the unemployed; 
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Asking members of the Federation to co- 
operate in the promotion of sales of United 
States and Canada-made products in order to 
increase employment; 

Kecommending that no assistant of the presi- 
dent shall be a member of the executive coun- 
cil ; 

Protesting against the action of the United 
States Government in dispensing with the ser- 
vices of musicians at the various national 
homes, and asking Congress to have these 
bands restored to their former status; 

Requesting the members to withhold their 
support from such Congressmen as have shown 
themselves unfriendly to organized labour by 
voting against the modification of the 18th 
amendment (prohibition) ; 

Protesting against any move to reduce the 
number or strength of bands of the regular 
army or navy; 

Recommending the separation of regimental 
bands from service companies, batteries or 
troops; 
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Instructing the local unions to cut down +o 
the minimym the names of theatres, resorts 
and individuals on the unfair list; 


Authorizing the levying of a two per cent 
tax on travelling bands and dance orchestras; 


Endorsing the Band Leaders’ Bill, which has 
for its object the commissioning of regular 
army and National Guard band leaders. 


In the election all the chief officers were 
re-elected: President, Joseph N. Weber, 1440 
Broadway, New York. N.Y.; Vice-President. 
Charles L. Bagley, 403 California Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Secretary, William J. Kern- 
good, 37-39 William St., Newark, N.J.; Treas- 
urer, H. E. Brenton, Box B, Astor Station, 
Boston, Mass. E. W. Jarrott was also re-clect- 
ed as member of the executive board for 
Canada. 


Chicago, Ill., was selected as convention city 
for 1933. 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Employees’ Stock Purchase Plan of Imperial Oil Limited 


Announcement has recently been made of 
the coming into effect on July 1, 1932, of 
the Fourth Co-operative Investment Trust of 
Imperial Oil Limited. In previous issues of 
the Lasour GazeTre the various industrial 
relations plans and employees benefit schemes 
of the company have been reviewed. The 
principle underlying these co-operative invest- 
ment trusts was first outlined in the issue 
for April, 1920, page 422. Since then, refer- 
ences have been made to the employee’s 
stock-ownership policy of the company in the 
issues for July, 1922, page 649, and April, 1925, 
page 847. The industrial relations plan of 
Imperial Oil was outlined in the Lasour 
GazettE, January, 1919, page 46, and March, 
1921, page 508. 

The purpose of the trust, which is to be in 
operation for a term of three years unless 
sooner terminated, is to enable employees of 
the company and those actively engaged in 
the conduct of its business to become stock- 
holders therein on favourable terms, and to 
assist them in paying for their stock. The 
conditions of eligibility governing employees 
who have participated in previous trust funds 
of the company are detailed in the bulletin 
explaining the plan. The purposes of this 
trust are to be effectuated through the es- 
tablishment and operation of a fund, to be 
constituted by joint deposits by the employees 
and the company and its qualified subsidiaries. 


To such deposits shall be added whatever 
dividends are received from stocks held in the 
fund. 

The chief features of the plan are given in 
the following paragraphs :— 

Any eligible employee may become a par- 
ticipant in the fund by making deposits there- 
in in the following manner: 


He shall authorize the company, or the © 
qualified subsidiary by which he is employed, 
to deduct from the amount due him as cur- 
rent compensation for services on each pay 
day, either monthly or otherwise, a sum not in 
excess of ten per cent thereof, or of such 
less percentage thereof applicable to all par- 
ticipants alike as shall be fixed by the board 
of directors aS a maximum, and to pay the 
same over to the trustees to be placed in the 
fund to his credit; which deduction, payment 
over and credit on the trustee’s books shall 
thereupon be made, provided however, that 
no employee shall be permitted to increase the 
amount of his deposits during the last six (6) 
months prior to the termination of this trust. 


The Company’s  Deposits—Concurrently 
with the making of any such deposit by or 
on behalf of an employee, the company’ or 
the subsidiary by which he is employed, shall, 
out of its own moneys, pay into the fund to 
the further credit of such employee a sum 
equal to fifty per cent of his deposits. 
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Investment of Fund—So far as practicable, 
the trustees shall, from time to time, apply 
the moneys remaining in the fund to the pur- 
chase from the company of shares of its 
capital stock at prices to be fixed as herein- 
after provided. Such shares may be an original 
issue by the company, or a purchase by it of 
its outstanding shares. 


Price of Stock—The price at which the trus- 
tees may, from time to time, purchase stock 
from the company for the purposes of the 
fund shall be determined as follows: (a) In 
the case of stock originally issued by the 
company, the price shall be fixed by the Board 
of Directors of the company as of January 1 
and July 1 in each year. Such price shall 
not be above nor more than ten per cent be- 
low the average market price of the stock 
for the previous three months. The price 
so fixed shall govern as to all such purchases 
during the succeeding six months. (b) As 
to stock which the company shall have pur- 
chased, the price shall be the cost to the com- 
pany of such purchased -shares, provided how- 
ever, that the price thus payable by the 


trustees shall not exceed the price currently 
applicable under the next preceding para- 
graph (a). 


Title to Stock Purchased—The stock so 
purchased shall be issued in the name of the 
trustees, who shall hold title to the same and 
shall possess all voting and other rights per- 
taining thereto. Said stocks shall be appor- 
tioned on the trustees’ books to the partici- 
pants in proportion to their deposits and 
entered in their respective accounts. 


There are also definite rules governing 
failure of an employee to make deposits, with- 
drawals by participating employees, leaving 
of the company’s service by participants, and 
death or retirement of employee participants. 

The fund is to be administered by five trus- 
tees, to be appointed by the board of directors, 
which board shall at all times have power of 
removal and substitution. Three of such 
trustees may be officers or directors and two 
employees who are depositors in the trust but 
not officers or directors of Imperial Oil, Lim- 
ited. 


Profit Sharing and Co-partnership in Great Britain 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
June, 1932, contained an account of schemes 
of profit sharing and co-partnership that were 
in operation in 1931 in Great Britain. The 
information relates only to definite schemes 
under which employees participate in profits 
on some prearranged basis; it does not 
include arrangements for giving bonuses or 
gratuities at the discretion of the employer, 
without any specified basis, and schemes 
providing for bonuses which depend only on 
output, sales, etc., and not on profits. The 
total number of undertakings of all kinds 
known to have been practising profit-sharing 
at the end of 1931, in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, was 485. Eight firms had 
each two separate schemes in operation, so 
that the total number of schemes was 493. 
About 477,000 workpeople were employed in 
the businesses concerned, of whom about 
233,000 participated, or were entitled to 
participate, in the benefits of the schemes. 

The schemes described in the article are 
divided into (1) those in businesses other 
than co-operative societies, and (2) those in 
co-operative societies. 


Schemes in Non-Co-operative Societies 

In this group profit-sharing has been tried 
in a wide variety of industries; in nearly 
every industry, however, the number of 


schemes known to have been started is very 
small in comparison with the total number 
of firms engaged in the industry; and in all 
industries taken together about one-half of 
the schemes started have come to an end. 
The most conspicuous exception is the gas 
industry, in which a large proportion of the 
principal company-owned undertakings have 
introduced schemes; comparatively few of 
these schemes have been discontinued, and a 
number have been in operation for twenty 
years or longer. 


The number of workpeople employed by 
the 316 firms with schemes in operation at 
the end of 1931 was approximately 441,000 
of whom about 199,000 were eligible to 
participate in the benefits conferred by the 
schemes. In the previous year the number 
participating, or entitled to participate, in the 
schemes then in force was approximately 
205,000, out of a total of about 467,000 
persons employed. . : 

The large proportion of employees of the 
firms concerned who did not come within the 
profit-sharing arrangements is in part due to 
the fact that participation in many schemes 
rests upon certain qualifications, such as the 
attainment of a certain age, or employment 
with the firm for a minimum number of 
years; but to a much greater extent it 
results from the fact that the figures given 
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include a considerable number of schemes 
which admit employees to participation in the 
profits only to the extent that they are able 
and willing to deposit savings with the firm, 
or to purchase shares in the undertaking. 
In many schemes profit-sharing is only avail- 
able to those employees who are prepared to 
purchase shares in the undertakings or to 
deposit savings with the firm. In the case 
of the “share issue” schemes the employee 
is usually offered shares on terms more 
favourable than those open to the ordinary 
investor. The mere holding of shares by an 
employee is not in itself regarded, for the 
purpose of the Department’s statistics, as an 
example of profit-sharing, since these shares 
may have been purchased in the open market, 
on the same terms as by the ordinary 
investor; and in that case the dividends 
on the shares have no element of special 
advantage to the employee, as such. But 
where specially favourable terms are accorded 
to the employee-investor the scheme is 
included in the statistics as being an example 
of profit-sharing, although of a rather special 
and limited kind. Similarly those schemes 
which give to employees who deposit money 
with the firm a guaranteed minimum rate of 
interest, together with a further dividend 
varying with profits, are treated as examples 
o! profit-sharing, although not of the normal 
type. These two special types of arrange- 
ment account for 96 of the existing schemes, 
and for 36 of the defunct schemes. 


Cash bonus schemes (including schemes 
where the bonus is placed to the credit of 
the employee in a savings account from which 
he may freely withdraw) represent about 40 
per cent of the existing and about 65 per cent 
oi the discontinued schemes. In contrast 
with these schemes are those under which the 
whole, or part, of the employee’s bonus is 
not distributed in cash; bonuses retained in 
such schemes are either placed in a provident, 
superannuation, etc., fund or, more frequently, 
are invested on behalf of the employee in the 
capital of the undertaking. 


Schemes which encourage employees to 
acquire shares or other capital in the under- 
takings with which they are connected, and 


in this and in other ways to obtain some 
share in the control of the business, are 
frequently referred to under the description 
“co-partnership.” Among the 324 schemes in 
operation there are 135 which provide for 
some form of shareholding by employees; 
while of the 325 defunct schemes, 63 provided 
such arrangements. 

In the case of 251 schemes in operation in 
1931 particulars are available as to the 
bonuses paid or credited to employees in that 
year. In these schemes the bonus may be 
regarded as that part of the dividends on the 
shares which represents the advantage given 
to employees over other shareholders; and 
this advantage is usually insusceptible of 
exact calculation. 

There is another class of schemes—those 


_which have been called “ deposit ” schemes— 


where the profit-sharing bonus can usually 
be stated, but is of a different character from 
that in other types of schemes; here the 
supplementary interest, over and above the 
fixed minimum rate, paid on sums left on 
deposit with the employing firms’ by 
employees, is regarded as the profit-sharing 
bonus. 


Schemes in Co-operative Societies 


At the end of 1931, 169 co-operative 
societies were known to the Department to 
have in operation definite profit-sharing 
systems. Many other societies are under- 
stood to pay to their employees additional 
remuneration in the form of bonuses on out- 
put, commission on sales, etc.; but such 
arrangements are not regarded as coming 
within the scope of the Department’s 
statistics of profit-sharing, and are accordingly 
excluded. 

Nearly 36,000 workpeople are employed by 
the sociefies mentioned above, and _practi- 
cally all of these workpeople participated or 
were entitled to participate, in the schemes. 
In other words, profit-sharing, when practised 
by co-operative societies, applies in nearly all 
cases to virtually the whole of the workers 
employed; whereas outside the co-operative 
movement, as explained above, many of the 
schemes apply to only part of the employees. 
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Reduction in Working Hours 


The question whether and if so under what 
conditions, a reduction in thours of work 
would tend to ease the unemployment situ- 
ation continues to occupy much attention in 
the world of industry. While employers and 
workers generally and in most countries take 
opposite views on the question, there are some 
signs—notably m IJtaly-—-that opinion in in- 
dustrial circles, both among employers and 
workers, is being gradually focussed on the 
possibility of relieving the present situation 
by this method. . 

At the last session of the International La- 
bour Conference a resolution was passed com- 
mending a reduction in hours of work and 
condemning a reduction in wages. By means 
of a shortening of hours, the resolution 
affirmed, preduction could be adjusted to 
consumption, available work could be dis- 
tributed over a large number of persons, and 
the unemployed could be reabsorbed into em- 
ployment. The International Labour Office, it 
was urged, should investigate the question of 
the establishment cf a 40-hour week in all 
industrial countries by international agree- 
ment. This resolution which was submitted 
by representative of the workers was opposed 
by representatives of employers and of cer- 
tain Governments. chiefly on the ground that 
a reduction in hours of work would increase 
the cost of production and so defeat its own 
object. It was adopted only by a small ma- 
jority. 

Since then, the controversy has proceeded 
vigorously, by speeches, resolutions and 
articles in the press. Reference is made in 
Industrial and Labour Information—the week- 
ly publication of the International Labour 
Office—in its issue of July 18, to discussions in 
the Italian National Council of Corporations 
leading to the adoption of a resolution favour- 
able to a forty-hour week, and also to a pro- 
nouncement by the head of the well-known 
F.1.A.T. automobile manufacturing works 
favourable to the reduction of working hours 
to thirty-six a week without diminution of 
wages. 


Meeting of the Governing Body 


A special meeting of the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office was held in 
Geneva on June 30 at which tributes were 
paid to the memory of Albert Thomas, late 
Director of the International Labour Office. 
The texts of these addresses were published 
later in pamphlet form. A committee was 
appointed to investigate the best practical 
means of perpetuating Mr. Thomas’ memory. 


The Governing Body considered a report by 
the Director on the decisions of the Council 
of the League of Nations affecting the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. One of these 
decisions referred to the action to be taken 
on the resolution of the last Session of the 
International Labour Conference concerning 
the world economic crisis, and the means of 
dealing with it. This resolution, which the 
Council of the League of Nations decided to 
submit to the next Assembly, suggested among 
other things the convening of an International 
Economie Conference—an idea which has 
been expressed in various forms in a number 
of countries since that time. With a view to 
the pcssibility of such a conference being held, 
and the further possibility of a request being 
made to the International Labour Office for 
assistance, the Governing Body decided to 
appoint a delegation of three members (one 
from the Government group, one from the 
Workers’ and one from the Employers’ group) 
which would collaborate, if necessary, with the 
proposed World Economic Conference. 


Industrial and Labour Information, the 
weekly publication of the International La- 
bour Office, in its issue of June 27, published 
the substance of a memorandum dealing with 
the laws of Canada and its provinces bearing 
on the various Conventions and Recommen- 
dations of the International Labour Confer- 
ence. A previous memorandum prepared in 
March, 1930, was published by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office in 1931. The information 
now published deals with amendments and 
new legislation and regulations which have 
been adopted since 1930. 


Membership of Turkey 


On July 18, 1932, the Special Session of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations admitted 
to membership the Turkish Republic, which 
thus automatically becomes a member of the 
International Labour Organization, making 
5¢ countries in all. Very cordial relations of 
a semi-official nature already existed between 
Turkey and the International Labour Office. 
At first these relations were limited to the 
exchange of information, but a few months 
ago the Turkish Government’s Draft Labour 
Code was referred to the Office for examina- 
tion, and this gave rise to regular corre- 
spondence. For the past five years Turkey 
has regularly sent an observer to attend the 
sessions of the International Labour Confer- 
ence. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD APRIL TO JUNE, 1932 


MPLOYMENT conditions, as 
by the work of the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada during the 
quarter April to June, 1982, were only shghtly 
less favourable than those reported during the 
corresponding quarter of 1931, as there was a 
decrease of 2 per cent in the vancancies 
offered, and of 1 per cent in the placements 
effected in regular and casual employment. 
All industrial divisions, except construction 
and maintenance and farming, where marked 
gains were recorded, showed declines under 
each comparison. Increased placements in 
these two groups were the direct result of 
efforts made by the Government to relieve 
unemployment by providing work on highways 
men to farms under the 
The 
heaviest losses reported were in services and 


and in sending 


Unemployment and Farm Relief Act. 


manufacturing, followed by others of lesser 
degree in all remaining groups. Provincially, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba and 
British Columbia registered gains, both in 
vacancies and placements, while in Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Saskatchewan and, Alberta 
declines were shown under both comparisons. 
The accompanying table gives the vacancies 
and placements of the Employment Service 
of Canada by industrial groups in the various 
provinces during the period April to June, 
19382. 

From the chart on page 901, which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the employ- 
ment offices for the month of June, it will 
be seen that the trend of the curves of 
vacancies and placements in relation to 
applications showed no marked variation from 
April through June, following a slightly down- 
ward course throughout the quarter, except 
during the latter part of April and also of 
June, when an upward tendency was mani- 
fested. Both curves at the close of the period 


indicated 


under review were, however, on considerably 
higher levels than those recorded at the end 
of June, 1931. During the period April to 
June, 1932, there was a ratio of 59:2 vacancies 
and 57-2 placements for each 100 applications 
for employment, as compared with 58:5 
vacancies and 55:8 placements during the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,271, of applications registered 2,147, and of 
placements effected 1,228, in contrast with a 
daily average of 1,334 vacancies, 2,280 appli- 
cations and 1,273 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the same quarter 
of 1931. 

During the three months April to June, 
1932, the offices reported that they had made 
98,743 references of persons to positions and 
had effected a total of 93,315 placements, of 
which 387,353 were in regular employment and 
55,962 in casual work. Of the placements in 
regular employment, 26,248 were of men and 
11,105 of women, while casual work was found 
for 46,357 men and 9,605 women. A com- 
parison with the same period of 1931 shows 
that 94,175 placements were then made, of 
which 35,285 were in regular employment 
and 58,890 in casual work. Applications for 
employment during the period under review 
were received from 126,981 men and 36,141 
women, a total of 163,122, in contrast with a 
registration of 168,665 persons during the 
same period of 1931. Employers notified the 
Service during the quarter April to June, 1932, 
of 96,574 vacancies, of which 73,078 were for 
men and 23,496 for women, as compared with 
98,657 opportunities for work offered during 
the corresponding period a year ago. 

In another section of this issue will be 
found a report in detail of the transactions 
of the employment offices for the month of 
June, 1932. 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JUNE 1932 


si Rites following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon report from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on July 1, was 7,994, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 811,972 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
June was 1,791, having an aggregate mem- 


bership of 175,006 persons. It should be under- 
stood that the report on the number of un- 
employed workers refers only to organized 
labour, definite figures not being available as 
to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from ‘the 71 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of July, 1932, as reported 
by Employers | 


Employment at the beginning of July 
showed a slightly downward tendency, accord- 
ing to statements tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 7,994 firms employ- 
ing 811,972 workers, or 3,935 fewer than on 
June 1. This decrease brought the index 
number to 88-7, as compared with 89-1 in 
the preceding month, and 103-8 on July 1 of 
last year. On the same date in the ten 
preceding years, the index, on the basis of 
the 1926 average equals 100, was as follows: 
—1930, 118-9; 1929, 124-7; 1928, 117-7; 1927, 
109°7; 1926, 105-0; 1925, 98-0; 1924, 97-1; 
1923, 100-7; 1922, 92-2 and 1921, 88-6. 

Gains were reported in services, construction 
and transportation. On the other hand, manu- 
facturing as a whole, logging, mining, 
ecmmunications and trade showed contrac- 
tions; in some cases, the losses were seasonal 
in character. The declines in manufacturing 
were on a smaller scale than those recorded 
on the same date in 1930 and 1931, chiefly 
as a result of more moderate seasonal curtail- 
ment in the textile and iron and steel indus- 
tries. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend was unfavourable in Quebec and 
Ontario; in the Prairie Provinces improvement 
was indicated, while the general situation in 
the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia 
was unchanged. ‘ 


Maritime Provinces Statements were tabu- 
lated from 610 firms employing 66,364 workers, 
as against 66,415 in the preceding month. 


This minor decline (which was not sufficiently 
large to alter the index number for June 1) 
compared unfavourably with the increase 
noted on July 1, 1981; the general index was 
then higher. Construction, particularly high- 
way construction, recorded considerable 
improvement on the date under review, but 
there were also gains in lumber mills, iron 
and steel plants and services; on the other 
hand, manufacturing as a whole was slacker, 
chiefly in the electric current and fish-preserv- 
ing industries, and mining and transportation 
showed seasonally reduced activity. 


Quebec—Building and highway construc- 
tion and manufacturing, reported curtailment 
in Quebec, while shipping, railway construc- 
tion and services showed heightened activity. 
Within the manufacturing group, pulp and 
paper, animal food and lumber mills reported 
increases, but the textile, leather, iron and 
steel and some other industries were slacker. 
The forces of the 1,904 co-operating employers 
aggregated 233,440 persons, compared with 
236,531 on June 1. A similar decline had been 
registered on the same date of last year, but 
the index then was higher. 


Ontario—There was a falling-off in activity 
in Ontario, where the 3,539 firms whose 
statistics were tabulated reported 383,424 
employees, or 2,400 fewer than on June 1. 
Gains were shown in construction, transporta- 
tion and mining, but manufacturing as a 
whole (especially of iron and steel, textile, 
pulp and paper and leather products) was 
seasonally quiet, and there were losses in 


August, 1932 


communications, services and trade. Much 
larger decreases had been indicated on July 1, 
1931, but the index then was many points 
higher. 


Prairie Provices—The most noteworthy 
advances in this area were in construction, 
but services, manufacturing and transporta- 
tion also showed improvement; on the other 
hand, mining and logging recorded seasonally 
reduced activity. Data were compiled from 
1,146 employers with an aggregate staff of 
110,674 workers, as against 109,126 in their last 
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Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 
Employment by Cities 


In Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Windsor and the adjacent Border 
Cities and Vancouver, reductions in employ- 
ment were reported, while improvement was 
indicated in Winnipeg. 

M ontreal—Employment in Montreal] showed 
a decline, there being seasonal losses in manu- 
facturing, notably of textile, leather and iron 
and steel products, while construction also 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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report. This increase of 1,548 workers was released employees; on the other hand, 


smaller than that registered on the same date 
of last year, when employment was in greater 
volume. 


British Columbia—Practically no change as 
compared with June was reported in British 
Columbia, where the index stood at 83-7 as 
compared with 97-9 on July 1, 1931, when 
very little change had also been indicated. 
A total working force of 68,070 persons was 
employed on the date under review by the 
795 firms whose data were received. Manu- 
facturing, particularly of food products, was 
seasonally busier, but logging and highway 
construction recorded declines. 

50442—434 


shipping reported heightened activity. A 
combined working force of. 130,304 persons 
was indicated by the 1,070 co-operating 
employers, who had 135,007 workers on June 1. 
Decreases were also noted on July 1, 1931, but 
employment then was more active. 


Quebec—A  falling-off was reported in 
Quebec, where statements were tabulated from 
144 firms with 12,759 employees, compared 
with 12,836 in the preceding month. Services 
registered advances, but manufacturing and 
construction were slacker. The index was 
lower than at the beginning of July, 1931, 
although a larger decline had then been 
shown. 
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Toronto—There were seasonal losses in 
employment in manufacturing, mainly in 
textiles and: iron and steel, while construction, 
trade, services and communications also 
showed curtailment. The 1,178 employers 
furnishing data reduced their staffs by 2,641 
workers to 112,432 at the beginning of July. 
A contraction had also been reported on the 
same date of last year, when employment 
was in greater volume. 

Ottawa.—Statistics were received from 160 
employers with 12,666 persons on their pay- 
lists, compared with 12,790 in the preceding 


There were comparatively small 
reductions in manufacturing, transportation 
and trade. Larger losses had been indicated 
on July 1, 1931, but the index was then 
higher than on the date under review. 


Hamilton—There was a further but slight 
decrease in Hamilton, where employment was 
in less volume than on the same date of last 
year; 56 workers were let out from the forces 
of 235 firms furnishing information, bringing 
them to 26,354 at the beginning of July. 
Manufacturing reported considerable improve- 
ment, especially in the iron and steel, textile 


month. 


Norr.—The “Relative Weight” in Table I, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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and food groups, but construction released 
employees. 

Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities— 
Curtailment in employment, mainly in auto- 
mobile plants, caused a decline of 198 persons 
in the staffs of the 133 reporting employers, 
who had 11,452 in their employ on the date 
under review. The index was lower than on 
July 1, 1931, although much larger losses had 
then been reported. 

Winnipeg —Manufacturing, construction and 
trade registered moderate advances, while 
other industries showed only slight changes. 


An aggregate working force of 35,705 
employees was reported by the 386 co-operat- 
ing firms; this was 659 more than on June 1. 
The improvement noted on the same date of 
a year ago involved a smaller number of 
persons, but employment then was generally 
more active. 


Vancouver—The trend of employment in 
Vancouver was unfavourable, according to 
information from 337 establishments employ- 
ing 27,734 workers, as against 27,941 in the 
preceding month. There were losses in 
shipping and construction, while other groups 


Nore.—The “Relative Weight”’ in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of al! 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


TaBLe II.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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reported only slight changes. A decrease had 
also been recorded by the firms making 
returns for July 1, 1981, but the index then 
was higher. 

Index numbers by cities are given in 
Table 2. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Food canning, lumber and mineral product 
factories registered heightened activity, but 
seasonal curtailment was shown in textile and 
iron and steel plants; this, however, involved 
the release of a smaller number of persons 


from these two important groups than that 
noted on July 1 of 1931 and other years of 
the record. The leather, pulp and paper, 
chemical and clay, glass and stone groups also 
recorded contractions in employment. The 
4914 co-operating manufacturers employed 
423,023 operatives, as against 426,158 in the 
preceding month. Much larger decreases were 
indicated in this division on July 1, 1931, 
though the index then was higher. 


Animal Products, Edible—Large additions 
to staffs were recorded in this group, 1,567 


Norr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ in Table III shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste II].—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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persons being taken on by the 257 establish- 
ments making returns, which had 20,515 in 
their employ. Improvement was noted in 
fish-canning in British Columbia, but there 
were losses in the same industry in the 


Maritime Provinces; dairies and meat-packing 
plants in the other provinces also afforded 
increased employment. The index on July 1, 
1932, was higher than on the same date in 1931, 
when only a small gain had been indicated. 


Taste IV.W—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 
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Leather and Products—Statements were 
received from 249 manufacturers in this divi- 
sion, employing 17,543 workers, as compared 
with 18,415 in the preceding month. The 
bulk of the decrease took place in boot and 
shoe factories in Quebec and Ontario. The 
situation was not quite so good as that 
recorded on the same date in 1931, when 
smaller losses were indicated. 


Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills showed heightened activity, but 
other lumber-using factories were slacker, 
notably furniture works. Reductions had 
been noted on July 1, 1931, but the index 
then was much higher. A combined working 
force of 33,768 employees was reported by 
the 773 firms co-operating on the date under 
review; this. was 310 more than at the 
beginning of June. The Maritime Provinces, 
Quebec and Ontario shared in the upward 
movement, while losses were indicated in the 
Western Provinces. 


Musical Instruments—The production of 
musical instruments showed a decrease, 
according to data from 385 factories employ- 
ing 839 persons, or 85 fewer than on June 1. 
Most of the reduction took place in Quebec. 
Employment in this group was less than on 
July 1, 1931. 


Plant Products, Edible—The resumption of 
operations in canneries caused an advance, 
which, however, was not so great as that 
registered on July 1 of a year ago. Returns 
were received from 387 manufacturers of 
vegetable foods, having 28,501 operatives, as 
against 27,446 in their last report. The 
improvement in Ontario was most note- 
worthy. The index was lower than it was 
last summer. 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was a 
decline in this group, chiefly in printing and 
publishing houses, while pulp and paper mills 
were rather busier. The 558 co-operating 
employers in the Dominion reported 52,833 
workers, compared with 53,040 on June 1. 
Curtailment had also been indicated on 
July 1, 1931, but the index of employment 
was then higher. 


Rubber Products—Very little general change 
was registered in rubber factories, in which 
employment was lower than in the summer 
last year. Statistics were tabulated from 43 
firms with 10,957 employees on the date 
under review, as compared with 10,981 in the 
preceding month. 


Textile Products—Seasonal curtailment of 
operations, mainly in Quebec and Ontario, 


was reported by the 835 co-operating textile 
manufacturers, who employed 81,158 workers, 
or 2,417 fewer than at the beginning of 
June. The largest losses were in garment, 
cotton, woollen, silk, headwear and knitting 
mills. Much greater declines were indicated 
on the corresponding date in 1931, but the 
level of employment then was practically the 
same as on the date under review. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Ltquors— 
Employment in this division showed a 
moderate decrease, according to statistics from 
154 establishments, employing 14,460 persons, 
compared with 14,523 in the preceding month. 
There were minor.increases in Quebec, but 
employment in Ontario declined. An advance 
had been noted on the same date last year, 
when the index was higher. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—There was 
a falling-off in activity in chemical factories; 
140 firms reported 8,094 employees, compared 
with 8,350 on June 1. All provinces shared 
in the downward movement. A decrease had 
also been shown at the beginning of July, 
1931, when employment was in greater volume. 


Clay, Glass and Stone. Products—Contrac- 
tions took place in building material plants, 
the 181 co-operating establishments reducing 
their forces by 528 persons to 8,427 on the 
date under review. Most of the reduction 
was in Quebec and Ontario. The level of 
employment was lower than on July 1 of a 
year ago, when the trend was upward. 


Electric Current—A small loss was regis- 
tered in electric current plants, 92 of which 
reported a combined working force of 14,368 
persons, as against 14,421 at the beginning of 
June. The index was lower than on the same 
date in 1931, improvement having then been 
indicated. 


Electrical Apparatus—There was a decrease 
of 70 in the staffs of the 86 manufacturers 
furnishing data, who had 12,112 employees on 
July 1. Quebec reported a loss, while the 
tendency in Ontario was upward. The number 
engaged in the production of electrical 
apparatus was less than on July 1 in the 
preceding year, although a larger decline had 
then taken place. 


Iron and Steel—The trend in iron and 
steel factories was seasonally downward in 
Quebec and Ontario; the losses were on a 
much smaller scale than on July 1 a year ago, 
when employment was, however, in larger 
volume. The greatest falling-off on the date 
under review was in the railway car, structural 
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iron and steel, foundry and machine shop 
groups, while rolling mills showed improve- 
ment. Returns were compiled from 757 
employers whose forces aggregated 89,076 
workers, as against 90,745 in the preceding 
month. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Smali reduc- 
tions were registered on the whole in non- 
ferrous metal products; the smelting and 
refining and aluminum product divisions 
showed increases which were offset by losses 
in the precious and base metals group. The 
130 co-operating manufacturers employed 
12,085 operatives, or 29 fewer than in the 
preceding month. A considerable decrease 
had been reported on the same date last year, 
but the index was then higher. 


Mineral Products—A gain was shown in 
this division, but the situation was not so 
good as in July, 1931. Statistics were received 
from 97 employers whose staffs rose from 
11,978 on June 1, 1932, to 12,188 on July 1. 


Logging 
There was a falling-off in logging, 1,110 


persons being’released from the staffs of the - 


221 reporting firms, who employed 9,364 on 
July 1. Most of the decline occurred in 
British Columbia. The reduction involved a 
much smaller number of workers than that 
noted on the corresponding date a year ago, 
but the index then was higher by some four 
points. 
Mining 

Coal--There was a seasonal decrease in 
employment in coal mines, 87 of which 
employed 22,309 men, as compared with 
23,106 in their last report. There were 
losses in the Eastern and Prairie coal 
fields, but employment in this industry 
showed little general change in British 
Columbia. A decline had also been noted on 
July 1 of last year, when employment was 
in greater volume. 


Metallic Ores—A minor reduction was 
reported in metallic ore mines; statements 
were tabulated from 68 operators employing 
15,657 persons, or 48 fewer than on June 1. 
The index, at 132-2, was lower than on July 1, 
1931. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
There was a small increase in the payrolls 
of the 77 co-operating non-metallic mineral 
mines, which employed 5,009 workers, or 76 
more than in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment was in lesser volume than at the 
beginning of July a year ago, although a con- 
siderable reduction had then been recorded. 


Communications 


A decrease in staffs was registered on tele- 
phones and telegraphs, according to the 
reporting companies and branches, which had 
24,150 persons on their payrolls, compared 
with 24,394 in their last report. The index 
was at a lower level than on July 1, 1931, 
when very little general change had been 
indicated. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Employment 
in the local transportation group increased, 
167 firms reporting 23,367 workers in their 
employ, as against 23,154 in the preceding 
month. There were general gains, the largest 
being in the Prairie Provinces. Improve- 
ment had also been noted on the same date 
in 1931, when the index was higher. 


Steam Railways—Statistics tabulated from 
98 companies and divisional superintendents 
in the steam railway operation group showed 
that they employed 61,321 workers at the 
beginning of July, or 366 more than in the 
preceding month. A _ decline had been 
recorded on July 1 last year, when employ- 
ment was above its level at the time of 
writing. The Maritime Provinces, Ontario 
and British Columbia reported improvement 
on the date under review, but there were 
losses in Quebec. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There was a 
decrease in employment in water transporta- 
tion on the date under review; 87 companies 
reduced their stafis by 187 employees, bring- 
ing them to 15,724. The situation was not so 
good as at the beginning of July 6, 1931, 
although the falling-off then indicated had 
involved a greater number of workers. On 
the date under review, there were declines 
in the Maritime Provinces, and British 
Columbia also showed a very slight reduction 
as compared with June 1, while improvement 
was indicated in Quebec and Ontario. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Curtailment in employment was 
noted in building construction, in place of the 
advances usually indicated at midsummer. 
The index was lower than at the beginning 
of July of last year. The 646 co-operating 
contractors employed 23,156 workers, as com- 
pared with 24563 in the preceding month. 
The Maritime and Prairie Provinces reported 
expansion, but elsewhere the trend was 
unfavourable. 

Highways—The number of men engaged on 
road construction and maintenance increased 
on the date under review, when the 374 
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firms furnishing data had 52,533 employees, or 
657 more than at the beginning of June. 
There were large advances in the Maritime 
and Prairie Provinces and Ontario, with losses 
in Quebec and British Columbia. Employ- 
ment in this group was not so active as on 
July 1, 1931, when an exceptionally large 
program of road work and improvement were 
being carried out in connection with unem- 
ployment relief. 


Railway—A combined working force of 
3C,881 persons was reported by the 36 con- 
tractors and divisional superintendents whose 
statistics were tabulated, and who had 29,573 
employees on June 1. Quebec, Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces shared in the increase. 
Larger additions to staffs were noted on 
July 1 a year ago, and the index then was 
higher than on the date under review. 


Services 


Continued and greater expansion was shown 
in the service group, according to returns 
from 286 employers with 22,370 persons on 
their staffs, as compared with 21,705 in the 
preceding month. The opening of the 


summer-hotel season caused most of the gain, 
which was on a smaller scale than that 
reported on July 1, 1931, when employment 
was at a higher level. The tendency was 
favourable in all provinces except Ontario, 
but the largest increases were in the Prairie 
Provinces. 
Trade 


Wholesale houses showed decreased activity, 
while retail stores reported little general 
change. Statements were tabulated from 858 
firms having 83,108 persons in their employ, 
as against’ 83.400 in the preceding month. 
The largest losses took place in Ontario. The 
index was lower than in the summer of 1931, 
when very little general change had been 
recorded. 

Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are shown 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “relative weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees 
reported in the indicated area or industry is 
of the total number of employees reported in 
Canada on the date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of June, 1932 


The term unemployment as used in the fol- 
lowing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are occupied in employment outside their 
respective trades, or who are idle owing to 
illness, are not considered as unemployed, 
while unions involved in industrial disputes 
are excluded from these tabulations. As the 
number of unions making returns varies from 
month to month, with consequent variations 
in the membership upon which the percentage 
of unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 

The present article on unemployment deals 
with the situation among local trade unions 
at the close of June, 1982, and is based on 
the returns received from 1,791 labour organi- 
zations with a combined membership of 175,- 
006 persons. Of these 38,372, or 21:9 per cent, 
were reported idle on the last day of the 
month, contrasted with percentages of 22:1 in 
May and 16-3 in June a year ago. Manitoba 
and Alberta unions registered employment 
advances from May, of around 3 per cent, 
the gains in the former province being of 
rather general distribution throughout the 
various industries, and in the latter being 
confined chiefly to the coal mining industry, 
though unemployment in the mines still re- 
mained at a high level and short time work 


was prevalent. In New Brunswick also some- 
what greater activity was noted, while in On- 
tario the situation varied but slightly from 
May, the tendency being in a more favour- 
able direction. Declines in employment of a 
largely offsetting nature, however, were re- 
corded by British Columbia, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec and Saskatchewan unions, none of 
which were particularly noteworthy. An un- 
favourable employment balance was reflected 
in all provinces as compared with June a year 
ago, the curtailment evident in Quebec, On- 
tario, British Columbia and New Brunswick 
being particularly marked. 

Each month a separate tabulation is made 
of unemployment in the largest city in each 
province, with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. During June, Montreal unions‘ re- 
ported the most substantial percentage of 
idleness of the cities compared, closely fol- 
lowed by Toronto and Vancouver percentages, 
which were in all three cities slightly above 
those registered in May. In Regina also em- 
ployment recessions of moderate proportions 
occurred. The Saint John situation, however, 
showed noteworthy improvement, with gains 
of lesser magnitude among Halifax, Winnipeg 
and Edmonton unions. A pronounced drop in 
the volume of work available was indicated 
by Saint John and Toronto unions from June 
of last year and activity for Vancouver, Hali- 
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fax, Montreal, Winnipeg and Regina unions 
was also notably reduced. From Edmonton 
‘the declines in employment recorded were on 
a considerably smaller scale. 

Appearing with this article is a chart which 
shows the trend of unemployment by months 
trom January, 1926, to date. In January of 
the present year the curve traced a course 
slightly upward from that of December, show- 
ing a somewhat greater unemployment pre- 
valence, while in February conditions as in- 
dicated by the curve were slightly better, this 
improvement continuing throughout March. 
The April situation was, however, again less 
favourable, the projection of the curve show- 
ing a slightly upward movement and reaching 


last day of the month. General labourers re- 
ported employment gains from May involving 
the greatest number of members; and among 
glass, hat, cap and fur workers, and cigar 
makers the improvement was pronounced 
when viewed from a percentage basis, but 
these workmen formed but a small share of 
the membership included in the manufactur- 
ing industries. Employment for textile workers 
also tended upward, though the change was 
slight. Counteracting this improvement, how- 
ever, was the curtailment evident among 
leather and wood workers, pulp and paper 
makers, printing tradesmen, garment and iron 
and steel workers, the curtailment being slight 
except for the first two classes named. An 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY ‘TRADES UNIONS 
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the peak of unemployment for the first half 
of this year. A gradual and favourable em- 
ployment tendency, however, has been noted 
from April until the close of the month re- 
viewed. More depressed conditions as shown 
by the curve have prevailed during the first 
six months of this year than in the corres- 
ponding period in 1931, the level of the curve 
being in each month above that indicated a 
year ago. 

For the manufacturing industries, as a 
whole, the percentage of idleness in June re- 
mained the same as was indicated in May, 
namely, 24:2 per cent, though fluctuations 
were apparent in the various trades. Returns 
for June were received from an aggregate of 
470 organizations with 47,883 members, 11,585 
of whom were without employment on the 
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adverse situation was shown in the manufac- 
turing industries from June last year when 
18-4 per cent of the membership included 
was without work, unemployment for iron 
and steel workers being a large factor in this 
unfavourable movement, though heavy con- 
tractions were also.registered by wood workers, 
general labourers and textile, fur and leather 
workers. Declines on a more moderate scale, 
however, were reported by printing tradesmen. 
On the other hand, the situation for pulp and 
paper makers, garment, hat and cap workers 
and metal polishers was substantially im- 
proved and lesser gains occurred for cigar 
makers and glass workers. 

The level of activity for coal miners in 
June was slightly higher than in the previous 
month as shown by the returns tabulated 
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from 47 unions embracing a membership of 
16,864 persons. Of these, 2,084 were reported 
idle on the last day of the month, being a 
percentage of 12:4, as contrasted with 14:3 
per cent of inactivity in May. The improve- 
ment in June was confined entirely to the 
Province of Alberta, British Columbia unions 
reporting the same percentage of idleness as 
in May, while in Nova Scotia unemployment 
was in slightly greater volume. Alberta unions 
were also responsible for the better employ- 
ment trend indicated in the mining industry 
as compared with June, 1931, when 13:0 per 
cent of the members reported were without 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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work. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
miners, however, were afforded slightly less 
activity than in June a year ago. 

From unions in the building and construc- 
tion trades 243 reports were received in June 
covering a membership of 23,448 persons, 
14,264 of whom, or 60°8 per cent, were unem- 
ployed on the last day of the month, con- 
trasted with percentages of 57-2 in May, and 
38-6 in June, 1931. Electrical workers and 
painters, decorators and paperhangers re- 
ported the most pronounced declines in ac- 
tivity from May and among carpenters and 
joiners, bricklayers, masons and _ plasterers, 
bridge and structural iron workers and hod 
carriers and building labourers the employ- 
ment level was also somewhat reduced. The 
situation for granite and stone cutters, tile 
layers, lathers and roofers, and plumbers and 
steamfitters, however, showed some improve- 
ment from May. Among steam shovel and 
dredge-men the same volume of unemploy- 
ment was reported in both months compared. 
Much quieter conditions than in June last | 
year prevailed for bridge and structural iron- 
workers, bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 
carpenters and joiners, electrical workers, 
granite and stone cutters, and plumbers and 
steamfitters, hod carriers and building labour- 
ers also showing a noteworthy drop in work 
afforded. Nominal contractions of activity 
only were reflected by painters, decorators 
and paperhangers. Tile layers, lathers and 
roofers alone reported a more favourable 
situation than in June of last year. 


The employment trend in the transportation 
industries during June was upward from the 
previous month, the change, however, being 
slight. This was manifest by the returns tabu- 
lated from 781 unions, with a membership 
aggregate of 62,785 persons, 11-8 per cent of 
whom were idle on the last day of the month, 
contrasted with 12:5 per cent in May. Steam 
railway employees, whose returns included 
about 80 per cent of the entire group mem- 
bership reporting, navigation workers, team- 
sters and chauffeurs, and street and electric 
railway employees all shared in this slight 
advance. Compared with the situation for 
June last year in the transportation industries, 
when the unemployment percentage stood at 
9-5, navigation workers showed a noteworthy 
drop in activity during the month reviewed. 
Less favourable conditions also were indicated 
by steam railway employees, and among team- 
sters and chauffeurs the curtailment evident 
was on a much smaller scale. Street and 
electric railway employees reported an un- 
changed employment volume, the percentage 
of idleness in each month standing at less tham 
one per cent. 
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Retail clerks with 5 unions in June, combin- 
ing a membership of 1,193 persons, indicated 
2-3 per cent of their members idle on the 
last day of the month, the same percentage 
as was shown in May, while in June, 1931, 
0-4 per cent of unemployment only was re- 
ported. 

Civic employees were better engaged dur- 
ing June than in the preceding month accord- 
ing to the returns tabulated from 72 associa- 
tions with a membership total of 7,799 per- 
sons. Of these 396 or 5-1 per cent were idle 
on the last day of the month, in contrast with 
9-5 per cent in May. Some falling off in 
activity, however, was noted from June last 
year, when 0:4 per cent of the members re- 
ported were idle. 

Employment in the miscellaneous group of 
trades was slightly retarded during June, the 
125 unions from which returns were tabulated, 
with a total membership of 4,980 persons, 
showing 1,057, or a percentage of 21:2 idle 
on the last day of the month, compared with 
20-5 per cent of unemployment in May. 
Theatre and stage employees reported contrac- 
tions of activity from May of nearly 4 per 
cent, a 2 per cent decline being shown by 
stationary engineers and firemen. Among 
hotel and restaurant employees and barbers 
the tendency was also toward lessened activ- 


ity, the changes, however, being but frac-- 


tional. Unclassified workers, on the contrary, 
reported a slightly better situation. Unem- 
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ployment in the miscellaneous group of trades 
was in greater volume than in June, 1931, 
when 17:2 per cent of the membership in- 
volved was idle, stationary engineers and fire- 
men showing marked increases in slackness. 
A less favourable situation also obtained for 
theatre and stage employees and_ barbers. 
Hotel and restaurant employees, on the other 
hand, were afforded a considerably greater 
volume of work than in June, 1931, and among 
unclassified workers gains in activity on a. 
smaller scale were indicated. 


Among fishermen an unemployment per- 
centage of 7°6 was registered in June, com- 
pared with a fully engaged situation in May, 
and with 1-5 per cent of inactivity in June, 
1931. 

The 5 unions of lumber workers and loggers: 
making returns in June, comprising a mem- 
bership of 1,834 persons, reported 48-7 per 
cent of their members idle on the last day 
of the month, contrasted with percentages of 
26-7 in May and 27-9 in June, 1931. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage: 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1931, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for June of each year from 1919 to: 
1929, inclusive, and for each month from Janu- 
ary, 1930, to date. Table II summarizes the 
returns in the various groups of industries for 
the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for June, 1932 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
for the month of June, 1932, as shown by 
the average daily placements effected, was 
8 per cent lower than that of the preceding 
month, but 10 per cent above the average 
daily placements effected during the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. All industrial 
divisions showed declines from May, except 


farming and transportation, the gain in 
farming being fairly substantial, and the 
greatest decreases noted taking place in 
services and construction and maintenance. 


In comparison with June last year, a marked 
gain occurred in construction and mainten- 
ance, where was shown the major number of 
placements made in relief of unemployment. 
Increases also were registered in farming and 
logging, but in a much smaller degree. Of 
the losses reported, those in services and 
manufacturing were the largest, although 
fewer placements also were made in all 
remaining groups. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment from January, 1930, as rep- 


resented by the ratio of vacancies notified 
and of placements effected for each 100 
applications for work registered at the offices 
of the Service throughout Canada, computa- 
tions being made semi-monthly. It will be 
seen from the graph that the curve of 
vacancies and of placements in relation to 
applicaticns showed little variation throughout 
the month, following in both instances a 
slightly lower trend during the first half of 
June and rising a little over two points 
during the second half of the period under 
review. At the close of June, however, the 
levels attained were over fourteen points 
higher than those recorded in the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 57-0 
during the first half and 59-4 during the 
second half of June, 1932, in contrast with 
the ratios of 52-1 and 45-1 during the corre- 
sponding periods of 1931. The ratios of 
placements to each 100 applications during 
the periods under review were 55:1 and 57-8 
as compared with 49-5 and 43-3 during the 
corresponding month of 1931. 
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The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada during June, 1932, 
was 1,177, as compared with 1,289 during the 
preceding month and 1,088 in June a year 
ago. . 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 2,022 in 
comparison with 2,190 in May, 1932, and 
with 2,245 during June last year. 


The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
June, 1932, was 1,142, of which 511 were in 
regular employment and 631 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,242 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in June a year 
ago averaged 1,089 daily, consisting of 444 


women, a total of 29,404, while applications 
for work numbered 50,547, of which 38,780 
were from men and 11,767 from women. 
‘The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1922, to date :— 





Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1 UEP eb os otels ee eae 297,827 95,695 393,522 
OMRON Te SEAS 05 ors.ais 347, 165 115,387 462,552 
EQOA is Sm Pt Die Pile og 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
1G) A Oe) Sree 306, 804 106, 021 412,825 
EODGire ste eas, 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
LOO TE Rite eas Sede 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
1 ES tea a) A 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
1 oe ie Ae 260, 747 137,620 398,367 
CED oleae ee 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
LORS enced aaa ts eo 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
1932 (6 months)....... 69,993 120,951 190,944 





POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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placements in regular and 595 in casual Nova Scotia 

employment. There was a decrease of 41 per cent in 


During the month of June, 1982, the offices 
ot the Service referred 30,357 persons to 
positions, and effected a total of 28,532 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 12,777, of which 
9,017 were of men and 3,760 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 15,755. 
The number of vacancies reported by 
employers was 22,237 for men and 7,167 for 


of positions offered through 
employment offices in Nova Scotia during 
June, when compared with the preceding 
month and of over 27 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month last year. 
Placements also declined nearly 41 per cent 
when compared with May, and were over 26 
per cent less than in June, 1931. All industrial 
divisions participated in the reductions in 


the number 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1932 














Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Placed Un- 
Offices Reported} Unfilled | tered . | Referred  —— ——_—_—_ placed 
during |atendof} during to at end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 





I a ff 









Nova. Scotia. ssisieragepiter: cr eee a 599 33 720 634 136 445 1,314 
Halifax... ic.cxtuntle orto mere erie 282 20 381 271 41 230 957 
New: Glas@owimatacen a1) Welemrereteer os 96 13 117 142 31 58 212 
SVC Vin do ictus aretmepatemors erent evereereryeters: 221 0 222 Doe 64 157 145 

New Brunswick.................604- 1,202 4 1,236 1,199 156 1,048 858 
@hatham :: 726) e/a eeerriias «= 45 0 4 8 37 223 
Moneton.....s..t eacme niece sete eiettie es: © 813 4 817 810 45 765 122 
Stodohn. / Stes eee ieee elie ere 344 0 373 344 103 241 513 

Quebec... SARE: Soeeet ines 1,761 105 5, 934 2,587 1,259 355 3,248 
SATNOG ie ace Le eo cois 2 olen Seen wie. 9 0 7 96 95 1 
Hulda: 2. ok So eeeeins > otto eee. teks 160 10 325 157 156 1 99 
IM onihteail. eee eos oie eR aed oe 744 42 3,502 836 567 43 2,086 
@Muebec.)..4. Hee ee. 2 ote cinehe less 434 29 1,070 1,012 291 141 606 
EV OUVT A a Ue seu sr aheterere terete Tete 39 0 B27 38 31 is 
Sherbrooke Mime. <sritraeoreen «ac 126 7 259 119 ts 16 67 
Three Riv CLsie ask bis ss «eae aeeeie.cu0"6 163 17 32 329 ut Sib! 28 101 

Ontario Tees Se eee ees hremaciee = 14, 472 316 24,388 14,514 5, 096 8,779 35,897 
Hellavillesesretaccneemae ne oe eee 73 0 74 3 7 
IBATEONG 9 circ eine omelets wheroterstaeetens is terets 319 0 343 318 DAY 61 2,420 
@Ghatham te ccwrsehe oleae ete eee 202 11 234 192 “ 67 135 809 
@Gbalt 22. ete ee es reese 9 if 0 15 7 3 
Wort Brancesessoe ce cen eee een: a 158 0 Ul 158 149 9 239 
ODE) WV Laine eersre teen = ai ohetehettars mteeevetsre 431 0 474 431 389 42 452 
Guelph .eiecoao seine ieetereterie> 70 17 131 79 35 25 869 
DAT LEONG Cs ce septete achat a tore oles cecone ater 595 6 1,104 614 203 364 3,588 
LEGER KO, (age do GCOC OD IOI Ldo Sc GODS 2,730 31 2,830 2,695 47 2,648 1,045 
NKATONONGE. 85 0s soc aac eee b eee 83 0 199 8 65 20 806 
Tondo yes hes Se he ee eee ee = 1,424 24 1,689 1,460 240 1,165 1,310 
INiaoara: Hallgh. iors «-hereieiee ely): 111 13 32 141 47 4 
INCA NUL BEN e Pee mote “eet c Soe tsiamoe 432 5 447 392 358 34 302 
SIDA WAN ae. iitecdets ae com Hla oe etee * 625 0 730 608 oo 576 1,012 
(GF ny Aen Gi eS A Societe crotacer un ciate ae 707 77 1,319 le 392 210 2,919 
1Eyeaw aide) on nea Ne elope ok eter eea oie: ae 350 8 477 347 270 itis 52 
Regen OOroue Mamet. seinen este series 99 4 91 87 43 39 426 
Port Arthur...... 514 0 450 502 427 75 1,750 
St. Catharines 206 7 olz 197 88 109 2,390 
SMELL OMMAS dae cies cis ots orci slave. els oss 181 14 177 171 87 84 529 
SSRI Men eer eee resin aene aie nis ein Gal ies 1s 826 1 334 324 97 227 437 
SaoultioterwMarioy..s.ccscss ccc eeees 59 2 581 66 14 32 250 
SIR DaR GOING bee Bee SE a th ules Oley AO ta ROTC 165 0 166 166 14 55 496 
SirGisuir yee oe ie ae sien este aa Sates 100 1 874 98 81 17 646 
AD brakaebiecae.. pe) Gh MO aia ORC Deen 133 0 205 131 72 59 306 
GG POLO ee pokey ated crovetelioue terete tare: érotenera 3,874 69 10,155 3,967 1,201 2,404 9,085 
Win GSOTeas Celtel ote olghelenvenave oisiele s8 26 469 244 225 2,779 

Manmitobanere ie ee ciseia ee ee 4,038 16 5,413 4,042 1,615 2,441 13,593 
Brandon. ease oe doa clae see ees 789 11 3 774 107 67 396 
IDYiinlavii@es Aladin odo ogden submoae cOose 57 0 135 56 34 22 245 
Portage la Prairie............:-+--:- 35 1 32 32 32 
Winnipeg: faseeits tte erties cic 3,157 4 4,409 3,180 1,442 1,722 12,952 

SaskatchewaM..............-seese0e- 2,048 136 2,418 1,966 1,153 4 25824 
St OVATE Shee cee cia eet Retest 168 0 185 161 154 Moe 
Mobdsa Jaw scirane ioe ete ee ees 583 48 691 571 192 370 761 
North Battleford anesaeeie sce a yas 152 if 149 146 118 28 
Prinee Albertiscisceeeeeeee eee 108 21 149 89 56 33 123 
FRG GINA Shoal hee Pe Scie toheasta oie 852 46 492 SEh) 253 80 867 
Saskatoon ..... ..c:. cove cities erororin te tients 292 0 334 294 oo 73 632 
Swatt Current:... 2ysnceeteteres peters = 118 4 122 114 64 50 233 
Wey DUD. ...4....,1..s ede dena mene teeter 168 9 156 150 57 93 
Vorktons.c s.n nob lopiese eet on 107 1 140 108 

AID ORGS 288s RR eee cee 2,158 10 4,105 2,186 1,544 610 11,821 
OF in PAIS cop oaoud ana 714 0 2,202 725 635 90 5,020 
Prumheller-: 20. 2-3 eres 180 1 379 167 88 79 214 
Bdmionton). 3 06) be eee 941 i" 1,014 971 654 285 4,900 
Lethbridgve.:. ....0cseeme eee eee 7 2 260 114 82 32 1,238 
Medicine Hat... i2). .2ohieeprme pen ere 206 0 250 209 85 124 449 

British Columbia...............-+++: 3, 126 17 6,333 3,229 1,818 1,308 4,108 
Cranbrook........... ty A: | are 26 0 86 26 19 127 
Kamloops 25 eee eee aap eG 36 i) 222 42 17 20 
Nanaimo. ene eee 945 0 922 943 941 2 291 
Nelson 2) chicane eee eee ene oaks 304 0 328 305 154 151 
New Westminster. manatee eerie ae 50 il 155 49 Hh 22 169 
Pentictons,: . SHaabeanee See eee 119 3 154 131 55 60 
Prince George j9-sbeaae-nee eee Cre 60 0 106 60 60 0 
Prince Rupert saseeeen chee eee iq 0 37 7 3 4 199 
Vaneouver:! |. igeeigg.. -clmenreetees 548 12 3,116 635 323 230 2,598 
WiCtOria : i bons eaten asa eiege ere 1,031 1 20% 1,031 231 800 624 

Canada) )...e he oe. ener a 29, 404 637 50,547 30,357 12,777 15,755 713,573 
IM Gibco exe cee Vitae ol s¥fabeebie deere 22,237 184 38,780 22,201 9,017 13,039 64,469 
Women! ene soe ys creeper 7,167 453 11, 767 8,156 3,760 2,716 9,104 





*166 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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placements from June of last year, those in 
construction and maintenance and logging 
being the largest. Construction and main- 
tenance and services were the only groups in 
which work was available to any consider- 
able extent, there being 156 placements in the 
former and 376 in the latter. Of the place- 
ments in the services’ division 249 were of 
household workers. During the month 72 men 
and 64 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


New Brunswick 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during June, were over 37 per cent 
better than in the preceding month and over 
56 per cent in excess of the corresponding 
month last year. There was a gain also in 
placements of over 38 per cent when com- 
pared with May, and of 67 per cent in 
comparison with June, 1931. The large gain 
in placements over June of last year was due 
to work provided in relief of unemployment 
on highway construction, as construction and 
maintenance was the only group to show any 
gain under this comparison. Of the declines 
in all other groups, those in logging were the 
largest. There were 696 placements in con- 
struction and maintenance and 461 in services. 
Of the latter, 342 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
95 of men and 61 of women. 


QUEBEC 


During the month of June, positions offered 
through employment offices in the Province 
of Quebec were nearly 18 per cent less than 
in the preceding month, but 18 per cent 
above the corresponding month last year. 
There was a decline of nearly 10 per cent in 
placements when compared with May, but 
a gain of nearly 20 per cent in comparison 
with June, 1931. A large increase in place- 
ments in the services’ division was mainly 
responsible for the gain over June of last 
year, although all groups, except construction 
and maintenance, manufacturing and trans- 
portation showed improvement. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: manufactur- 
ing, 66; logging, 142; farming, 71; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 152; trade, 59; and 
services, 1,116, of which 905 were of household 
workers. Regular employment was found for 
397 men and 862 women. 


ONTARIO 


There was a decrease of nearly 8 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Ontario during June, 
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when compared with the preceding month, but 
a gain of over 4 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments were nearly 8 per cent less than in 
May, but nearly 7 per cent above June, 1931. 
A substantial increase in placements under 
construction and maintenance, with smaller 
gains in farming and logging, accounted for 
the improvement reported over June of last 
year. Of the declines in all other groups, 
those in services and manufacturing were the 
largest. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 418; logging, 


' 526; farming, 1,314; construction and main- 


tenance, 7,735; trade, 309; and services, 3,502, 
of which 1,842 were of household workers. 
During the month 3,672 men and 1,424 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during June, was nearly 18 per cent 
better than in the preceding month and about 
98 per cent in excess of the corresponding 
month of last year. Similar percentages of 
gain were reported in placements under both 
comparisons. The increase in placements over 
June, 1931, was almost entirely due to gains 
in the highway and building divisions of 
construction and maintenance, although farm 
placements also were more plentiful and 
manufacturing showed a slight improvement. 
These increases were offset in part by declines 
in all other groups. The only reduction of 
importance, however, was in services. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 
facturing, 33; farming, 421; construction and 
maintenance, 2,533; trade, 42; and services, 
986, of which 820 were of household workers. 
There were 1,165 men and 450 women placed 
in regular employment during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During June, orders received at employ- 
tent offices in Saskatchewan called for over 
11 per cent less workers than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 14 per cent more than 
during the corresponding month last year. 
There was a decline of nearly 11 per cent 
in placements when compared with May, but 
a gain of nearly 16 per cent when comparison 
is made with June, 1931. Farm placements 
during the month under review were consider- 
ably higher than during the corresponding 
month of last year, while services showed the 
largest loss. The changes in other groups 
were unimportant, there being gains in con- 
struction and maintenance, trade and trans- 
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portation, and losses in manufacturing and 
logging. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 31; farming, 575; trans- 
portation, 44; construction and maintenance, 
548; trade, 59; and services, 699, of which 458 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 819 of men 
and 334 of women. 


ALBERTA 


Orders received and placements effected 
through employment offices in Alberta during 
June were nearly 31 per cent less than in 
the preceding month, and there was also a 
decline of over 29 per cent in comparison 
with June, 1931, in both orders received and 
placements made. A decrease in placements 
on relief work was responsible for the decline 
from June of last year, although there were 
fewer placements in all other groups except 
farming and logging, the increase in logging 
being quite small. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: logging, 31; farming, 749; 
construction and maintenance, 736; and ser- 
vices, 569, of which 358 were of household 
workers. There were 1,269 men and 275 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during June, were over 15 
per cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month and over 5 per cent below the corre- 
sponding month last year. There was a 
Cecline in placements of nearly 15 per cent 
when comparison was made with May, and 
of over 5 per cent in comparison with June, 
1931. Construction and maintenance showed 
the only gain of importance in placements 
over June last year. Of the declines, those 
in services and farming were the largest, with 
somewhat smaller losses in manufacturing, 
logging, trade and transportation. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were made during the month were manu- 
facturing, 24; logging, 28; farming, 242; con- 
struction and maintenance, 2,248; trade, 30; 
and services, 582, of which 341 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 1,528 of men and 290 of 
women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of June, 1932, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada effected 
12,777 placements in regular employment, 
5,630 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
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locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter 249 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 234 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 15 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2:7 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 


In Ontario 12 persons secured certificates 
for reduced transportation during June, all of 
whom were going to provincial employment. 
Of these, Port Arthur transferred 4 bush 
workers and one restaurant cook, and Sudbury 
one lumber piler to centres within their 
respective zones. The Timmins zone was the 
destination of one carpenter and one hotel 
clerk journeying from North Bay and of one 
farm hand conveyed from Niagara Falls. 
Travelling from Toronto 3 hotel workers 
were bound for employment in the Peter- 
borough zone. Transfers at the reduced rate 
from Manitoba centres in June numbered 
126, of which 112 were to provincial situa- 
tions and 14 to outside points. The latter 
were effected by the Winnipeg office which 
despatched one boatman, one waitress, one 
cookee and one domestic to Port Arthur, two 
cooks to Estevan, 2 hotel workers and one 
town general to Regina and 3 farm hands and 
2 farm housekeepers to various Saskatchewan 
rural centres. Provincially from Winnipeg 
one farm housekeeper proceeded to Dauphin 
and 94 farm hands, 13 sheet metal workers, 
one fire ranger and 2 carpenters to employ- 
ment at points within the Winnipeg zone. To 
a point within its own zone St. Boniface 
transferred one farm hand. At Saskatchewan 
offices 24 certificates for reduced transporta- 
tion were granted during June, all of which 
were to points within the province. Of these, 
21 were issued to farm help, 15 workers 
travelling from Saskatoon, 4 from Regina and 
2 from Moose Jaw to the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the province. The balance of this 
provincial movement was to the Saskatoon 
zone, which received 2 hotel workers sent 
from Regina, and one blacksmith from 
Saskatoon. Workers taking advantage of the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate in Alberta during June were 75 in 
number, 74 of whom were bound for employ- 
ment within the province. From Edmonton 
9 highway construction workers, 10 mine 
workers, 6 saw-mill workers, 2 fishermen, 2 
steamship cooks, 2 hotel employees, 2 build-. 
ing construction workers, one teamster, one 
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cafe waitress and one labourer went to 
centres within its own zone; 3 highway con- 
struction teamsters to Calgary and 17 farm 
hands and 2 farm domestics to rural areas, 
particularly around Edmonton. The Calgary 
office was instrumental in transferring one 
highway construction cook within its own 
zone, and 18 farm hands and 2 farm house- 
hold workers to various provincial points. 
The one interprovincial transfer was of a farm 
hand who received a certificate at Edmonton 
for transportation to Saskatoon. The move- 
ment of labour from British Columbia 
centres in June was entirely provincial and 
comprised the transfer of 12 persons, 11 of 


(4) Building Permits Issued 


The value of the building permits issued 
by 61 cities during June was $4,386,349; this 
was a decrease of $903,157 or 17-1 per cent, 
as compared with the May total of $5,289,506, 
while in comparison with June, 1931, there 
was also a decline of $4,207,609, or 49-0 per 
cent, the value for that month having been 
$8,593,958. The aggregate for the first six 
months of 1932, viz., $22,577,143, was lower 
than in 1931 and also than in any other year 
of the record; in this connection, however, 
it is important to note the considerable 
decline in the wholesale costs of building 
materials, the Bureau’s index having fallen 
from 144-5 in January-June, 1920, to 78-6 
during the first half of the present year, or 
by 45°6 per cent. The 1926 average equals 
100 in calculating these index numbers. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statements 
showing that they had issued nearly 400 
permits for dwellings valued at over $1,100,000 
and some 2,100 permits for other buildings 
estimated to cost approximately $3,200,000. 
During May, authority was given for the 
erection of over 400 dwellings and some 2,700 
other buildings, valued at approximately 
$1,250,000 and $3,800,000, respectively. 

Improvement over May, 1932, was recorded 
in Quebec and Ontario, where there were 
increases of 4-7 per cent and 36-5 per cent, 
respectively. Of the declines elsewhere, that 
of $973,147, or 87-8 per cent, in Manitoba was 
largest. 

As compared with June, 1931, there were 
decreases in all provinces except Nova Scotia, 
Ontario reporting the greatest loss of $1,903,971 
or 48-0 per cent. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal recorded an 
increase in the value of the permits issued as 
compared with the preceding month, but a 
decline as compared with the corresponding 
month in 1931, while Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver reported decreases in both com- 
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whom secured their certificates at Vancouver. 
These included one cook going to Kamloops, 
and 8 mine workers and 2 domestics destined 
to employment at points within the Van- 
couver zone. In addition, one farm hand was 
despatched from Nelson to Penticton. 

Of the 249 workers who profited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation: 
rate in June, 127 were carried by the Cana- 
dian National Railways, 116 by the Canadiam 
Pacific Railway, 3 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway, 2 by the Northern Alberta 
Railway and one by the Timiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway. 


in Canada in June, 1932 


parisons. Of the other cities, Sherbrooke, 
Guelph, Niagara Falls, Sault Ste.’ Marie, 
Windsor, Woodstock and Nanaimo indicated 
improvement over May, 1932, and June, 1931. 

Cumulative Record for First Half-Year, 
1920-1932—The following table gives the 
value of the building authorized by 61 cities 
during June and in the first six months of 
each year since 1920, as well as index numbers 
for the latter, based upon the total for 1926 
as 100. The average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials in the first 
six months of the same years are also given. 





Average 
Indexes of | indexes of 
Value of value of wholesale 
Value of permits permits prices of 
Year permits issued in issued in building 
issued in first six first six materials 
June months months in first six 
(1926= 100) months 
(1926 aver- 
age= 100) 
103 2am rs $ 4,386,349 |$22,577, 143 28-7 78-6 
193120900) 8,593,958 | 58,950, 508 74-8 83-6 
1930...... 18,621,487 | 85,413,985 108-4 98-6 
10290 ee 27,816,592 |124, 609, 267 158-2 99:6 
1928...... 22,751,960 |102, 036, 987 129-6 97-0 
1927. one 18,363,239 | 80,842,719 102°6 96-6 
1926-3... 18,718,050 | 78,760,419 100-0 101-0 
192537. 14,915,884 | 65,899,717 83-7 103-1 
1924. od. 13,967,006 | 60,674, 154 77:0 110-8 
1923.5 14,286,252 | 73,047,496 92-7 111-4 
1922:nier.. 17,052,582 | 71,281,674 90-5 108-0 
192 1ee ee. 14, 240,934 | 55,771, 684 70-7 132-0 
192084" 14,113,794 | 61,754,710 78-4 144-5 





The aggregate for the first six months of 
this year was very much lower than in the 
first half of 1931 or any previous year of the 
record; the cost of building, as indicated by 
the index number of wholesale prices of 
building materials, was also lower than in any 
of the last twelve years. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities during 
May and June, 1932, and June, 1931; the 35 
cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked with asterisks. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 











June, 1932 


_———{} | ee 





Cities June, 1932 | May, 1932 | June, 1931 
Prince Edward I’d— 
Charlottetown..... 4s _ — — 
Nova Scotia.......... $ 92,269 |$ 106,340 |$ 89, 740 
*talifaxy wee ae 88, 655 95, 230 74,755 
New Glasgow....... 1,050 2,450 13,075 
*Sydney Cue ee 2,564 8,660 1,910 
New Brunswick..... 39, 004 40, 289 135, 860 
Fredericton......... 2,800 3,900 33,795 
‘Moncton... ueaeee 5,700 12,390 33, 700 
*SaintJohn..ole cee 30,504 23,999 66,365 
OuUehee. i ease 1,534, 862 1, 466, 638 2,433,114 
*Montreal—*Maison- 
NEWUVO ssa ee 1,420,337 | 1,310,691 2,078, 663 
*Quebec .. 7 eee eee 52, 250 115, 407 284,791 
Shawinigan Falls.... 3,700 2,000 3,800 
_ *Sherbrooke.......... 28, 400 19,800 14,700 
*Three Rivers....... 8,110 13,415 3,900 
*Westmount......... 22,065 O,o20 47, 260 
Ontario. 0 Bases. 2,062,396 | 1,510,734 3,966,367 
Belleville) ..42%). eke 13, 735 18,800 SOD 
*Brantiord,.. 24.06% 6, 765 7,507 21,538 
Chatham nine. 9,530 8,600 16,550 
*Fort William........ 23) 250 63, 200 56,850 
Cal tlie anon ara 9, 664 12,438 21 eaD 
*Guelphi wants). aoe 38, 257 16,580 10,065 
*Hamiltonsscsesee eke 149,350 111,000 326, 800 
SKongston a. vue eee 28,117 108,390 143, 435 
*Kitchener........... 37,155 19,027 120,987 
SLondoney ies eee 49,450 62, 790 110,505 
Niagara Falls....... 105,550 9,802 14,640 
SNAWEAN Las canta eats 6, 180 5,539 13,070 
SOc awa T eae meee 260,390 131,390 504, 905 
Owen Sound........ Nil , 20 3,500 
*Peterborough....... 16, 765 16, 255 72,790 
*Port Arthur......... 12,207 156, 250 35,20 
"Stratiordizy slice 7,052 7,428 16,702 
*St. Catharines...... 17,850 14, 123 54,792 
ESC Omas ea Aa. 1,255 3,874 


61,090 


Cities May, 1932 | June, 1931 
Ontario—Con. 
THA yc eae res 8,433 |$ 15,407 |$ 4,765 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 33, 860 12,630 13, 209 
*LOTONLO sees Pet 375,591 514, 482 1,615,159 
York and East 
York Townships 126,370 170, 628 599,351 
Welland g.¢) citesidns 8,235 3,790 13,745 
MWEMOUROR sycret ssp urs a 698, 850 2,945 63, 465 
East Windsor..... 100 1,090 1,750 
IRAVOTSIOS ko | es a a Nil 2,060 
Sandwich......... Nil 900 2,025 
Walkerville....... 1,000 8,000 20,000 
Woodstock ae eos 17, 435 10, 669 16, 936 
Manitoba............ 134, 695 1,107,842 577,404 
*Brandonseationn «ao 2,320 6, 757 10,294 
St. Boniface......... 3,925 28,335 7,560 
*Winniper aes lie). «ox 128, 450 1,072,750 559,550 
Saskatchewan....... 86, 685 365,050 337,441 
*Moose Jaw.......... 2,675 9,350 83, 106 
* Regina 28st; 22,370 25, 695 145,815 
*Saskatoon.......... 61,640 330,005 108,520 
Alberta............... 248 , 582 430, 633 400, 761 
*Caloary. ears. oe 74,344 74, 008 183,781 
*Hidmonton..........| 171,345 346, 980 187,485 
Hethbridges i... 2,293 9,060 19,130 
Medicine Hat....... 600 585 10,365 
British Columbia... . 187, 856 261, 980 EP yAl 
Kamloops.......... 8,050 11,375 4,430 
Nanaimo: « .j.cerrr 4,300 75 2,000 
*New Westminster... 9,790 15,145 41,610 
Prince Rupert....... 4,505 3,965 9,610 
*Vancouver.......... 126, 650 203, 465 530,565 
North Vancouver. 985 1,700 9,430 
* Victoria. ike... ie 33,576 26, 255 55,626 
Total—61 cities..... 4,386,349 | 5,289,506 8,593,958 
*Total—35 cities..... 4,014,049 | 4,950,568 7,738, 684 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
July, 1932, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 


Employment at June 27 showed a slight 
decline on the whole as compared with May 
23. There was an improvement in a number 
of industries, but this was offset mainly by 
a substantial increase in the numbers tem- 
porarily stopped in the coal mining industry. 

Among workpeople insured against unem- 
ployment in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, the percentage unemployed in all 
industries taken together was 22:3 at June 27, 
1932, as compared with 22-1 at May 23, 1932, 
and 21-2 at June 22, 1931. For males alone 
the percentage at June 27, 1932, was 25-7, 
and for females 18-5. At May 23, 1932, the 
corresponding percentages were 25:3 and 13-9. 

It is estimated that on June 27, 1932, there 
were approximately 9,394,000 insured persons 
aged 16 to 64 in work in Great Britain. This 
was 8,000 less than a month before, and 
32,000 less than a year before. 


At June 27, 1932, there were 1,961,769 per- 
sons on the registers of Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain who were out of a 
situation. This was 39,358 less than a month 
before, but 110,348 more than a year before. 
The total on June 27, 1932, included 1,617,509 
men, 51,233 boys, 255,799 women and 37,228 
girls. It was made up of 684,661 insured per- 
sons with claims for insurance benefit, 969,284 
applicants for transitional payments, 195,840 
other insured persons not in receipt of insur- 
ance benefit or transitional payments, and 
111,984 uninsured persons. 

At June 27, 1932, there were registered as 
unemployed in Great Britain 503,467 men, 
16,462 boys, 159,132 women and 9,317 girls 
who were on short time or were otherwise 
suspended from work on the definite under- 
standing that they were shortly to return to 
their former employment. The total of 
688,378 was 57,714 more than a month before, 
and 26,237 more than a year before. It in- 
cluded 587,114 insured persons with claims for 
insurance benefit, 47,618 applicants for tran- 
sitional payments, and 53,646 persons not in 
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receipt of insurance benefit or transitional 
payments, 

At June 27, 1932, there were on the regis- 
ters in Great Britain 95,631 men, 101 boys, 
1,455 women and 9 girls who normally seek 
a livelihood by means of jobs of short dura- 
tion; these are mainly employed in dock, 
harbour, river and canal service. The total 
of 97,196 was 12,319 less than a month before. 
It included 63,087 insured persons with claims 
for insurance benefit, 33,209 applicants for 
transitional payments, and 900 persons not 
in receipt of insurance benefit or transitional 
payments. 

Comparisons of the numbers on the regis- 
ters and of the percentages unemployed with 
those for a year ago are affected by the re- 
sults of legislative and administrative changes. 

Employment improved in a large number 
of industries and services, including prin- 
cipally the cotton and jute industries, textile 
bleaching, dyeing, finishing, etc., the boot 
and shoe industry, iron and steel manufac- 
turing, general engineering and ironfounding, 
the building, printing and publishing, rubber, 
and distributive trades, and the transport, 
dock and harbour, and hotel and _ boarding- 
house services. There was a substantial in- 
crease in temporary stoppages in coal mining, 
and there was also some decline in employ- 
ment in the pottery, woollen and worsted, 
and linen industries, in motor vehicle and in 
tinplate manufacture, and in tailoring and 
public works contracting. 


- United States 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labour, reports 
the changes in employment and earnings in 
June, 1932, as compared with May, 1932, 
based on returns made by 64,014 establish- 
ments in 16 major industrial groups, having 
in June, 4,246,037 employees, whose combined 
earnings in one week were $84,206,424. The 
combined totals of these 16 groups show a 
decrease of 3-0 per cent in employment and 
6:4 per cent in earnings. 

The canning and preserving group reported 
a substantial seasonal increase in employment 
and earnings from May to June and the dye- 
ing and cleaning group reported a small gain 
in employment combined with decreased earn- 
ings. The remaining 14 industrial groups re- 
ported decreases in both employment and 
payrolls. The decreases in employment in 
five groups—crude petroleum producing, tele- 
phone and telegraph, power and light, electric 
railway and motor bus operation, and laun- 
dries—were less than 1 per cent. Decreases 
of less than 2 per cent were reported in the 
wholesale and retail trade and building and 


construction groups, and decreases of less than 
3 per cent were shown in the quarrying and 
non-metallic mining and the hotel groups. 
The bituminous coal mining group reported 
3°3 per cent fewer employees in June as com- 
pared with May, and the group of manufac- 
turing industries reported a decrease of 3-7 
per cent in employment over the month in- 
terval. The most pronounced decreases in 
number of workers from May to June, 16-0 
and 20-8 per cent, respectively, were reported 
in the metalliferous and anthracite mining 
groups. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics also pub- 
lished reports of building permits issued from 
354 cities of the United States having a popu- 
lation of 25,000 or over for the month of May, 
1932, and June, 1932. The estimated cost of 
all buildings for which permits were issued in 
these cities during June was $49,452,379. This 
was 26-3 per cent less than the estimated cost 
of building operations in these cities during 
the month of May. The number of permits 
for all building operations decreased 10:8 per 
cent, comparing these two periods. Compar- 
ing June, 1932, with May, 1932, there was a 
decrease of 15-4 per cent in the number and 
an increase of -3 of 1 per cent in the esti- 
mated cost of new residential buildings. New 
non-residential buildings decreased 13-4 per 
cent in number and 38:3 per cent in estimated 
cost. Additions, alterations and repairs de- 
creased 9-4 per cent in number but increased 
2:7 per cent in estimated cost. During June, 
1932, two thousand four hundred and eighty- 
eight family dwelling units were provided in 
new buildings. This is a decrease of 5:9 per 
cent as compared with May. Comparing per- 
mits issued in 343 cities in June, 1931, and 
June, 1932, there was a decrease of 64-5 per 
cent in the number and a decrease of 75-6 
per cent in the cost of new residential build- 
ings. New non-residential buildings decreased 
36-7 per cent in number and 34-5 per cent in 
estimated cost. Additions, alterations and re- 
pairs decreased 18-8 per cent in number and 
43-0 per cent in estimated cost. Total con- 
struction decreased 30-0 per cent in number 
and 52-3 per cent in indicated expenditures. 
The number of family dwelling units provided 
decreased 73:9 per cent. | 

The Monthly Survey of Business, published 
by the American Federation of Labor, in its 
issue of July 25, estimates the number of un- 
employed as about 10,800,000. “Through the 
first half of this year,” it is stated, “lay-offs 
in industry were still averaging over 200,000 
a month, and in spite of temporary work found 
on farms the number out of work in June 
approached 11,000,000. Trade union figures for 
July show another large increase in unemploy- 
ment.” 
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FAIR WAGES SCHEDULES FOR PUBLIC WORKS IN 
MANITOBA, 1932-1933 


eieee the provisions of Section 10 of 
Chapter 69, Consolidated Amendments, 
1924, of the Province of Manitoba, being “An 
Act to Establish and Protect the Wages of 
Workmen Employed on Public Works,” the 
Minister of Public Works of the Province 
has approved of the rate per hour and work- 
ing hours set forth in the following schedule 
as the minimum rate per hour payable to any 
employee engaged in the respective trades, 
and the maximum number of hours during 
which an employee engaged in the respective 
trades shall be required to work. ‘The 
schedules will apply and be effective from 
August 1, 1932, until April 30, 19338, or until 
such times as another order may be made 
by the said Minister of Public Works. ‘The 
previous schedules, effective from September 
14, 1931, until April 30, 1932, were given in 
the Lasour GAZETTE, October, 1931, page 1120. 


Fair Wage Schedule for Winnipeg 


The following schedule shall apply to the 
city of Winnipeg, and a radius of thirty miles 
therefrom, effective from the first day of Au- 
gust, 1932, to the thirtieth day of April, 1933. 

















— Rate Hours 
per hour per week 
$ cts. 
1. Asbestos workers— 
(a) Journeymen................ 0 85 44 
(b>) First class improvers....... 0 70 44 
2. Asphalters— 
(a )iRinishers? sereaeeti.- ce oc 2 0 584 44 
(6) Men engaged preparing, 
mixing and heating material. 0 50 50 
3: iBlacksnoit hanes eae 0 75 44 
4, "Bricklayers... -.0 pee een iene 1 25 44 
(b) Helpers— 
1. Mixing and tempering mor- 
ch gan TMNT W RE yh fd aye els ee 0 55 50 
2. Attending bricklayers on or 
at scaffold) . 2h. Aare mL: 0 50 50 
5. Bridge and structural steel and 
iron workers). 09.2 Nase 0 90 44 
Go Carpenters, « jediercrie onaeeli see eee 0 90 44 
(O) Helpers... >... eee eee 0 50 50 
7. Cement finishers............... 0 70 50 
8. Electrical workers, inside wire- 
men—Licensed journeymen.... 1 00 44 
9. Labourers— 
(a) Skilled — comprising the 
following: placing or assisting 
mechanics in the placing of 
face brick, cut stone, architec- 
tural terra cotta, marble 
(real or imitation), roofing 
slate, plaster castings, orna- 
mental bronze and iron, in- 
terior joinery, laying drain 
tiles, attending concrete 
mixer, puddling concrete in 
forms or levelling and finish- 
ing in slabs, bending and plac- 
ing reinfcrcing material, 
movable scaffolding and run- 
WAYS... cei namare sete omens 0 50 50 
(b) Unskilled and helpers...... 0 40 50 











= Rate Hours 
per hour per week 
Si Uetcts: 
10. Lathers (metal, wood)— 
(a) Metallathers......... 2.0... 1 00 44 
(OW Woodilatners yc. e ee 0 90 44 
11. Marbleisetters.:.. 02.6000... 6: 1 20 44 
(bi) lelpers., . asta secure WEL: 0 55 50 
12. Mosaic and tile setters......... 1 15 44 
(Oo) Helpers.2c.. bth eek. ee 0 55 50 
13. Operacing engineers on con- 
struction— 
(a) Engineers in charge of 
machines of three or more 
CTUMBOMLNVAIE . FORA: 1 00 50 
(b) Engineers in charge of 
double drum machines...... 0 90 50 
(c) Engineers in charge of sin- 
gle drum machines........... 0 90 50 
(co) Mar ements. 02h). 8. keener. 0 65 50 
14. Painters, decorators, paper- 
hangers and glaziers........... 0 75 44 
1B -Plesthenene encom. On... seen ee 125 44 
(DP Uelpers .. Ader « 5.38. 0 55 50 
16: <Blomibersiicosoauc.e ee 1 00 44 
(DIIEIGCrat.... hie. ee 0 50 50 
17. Sheet metal workers........... 0 85 44 
LRP Stesimntlers., osucar -.c eee 1 00 44 
19. Stonecutters— 
JOUINEYINEN,, shard vbcivuc “Pee ee 1 05 44 
20. "SCONEMASODS. >... cites cece. te2o 44 
(by telpersy is. a5). A. 
1. Mixing and tempering mor- 
1 do carl ghee Rae ho eS Sa 0 55 50 
2. Attending stonemasons on or 
AE SCOIROLC see Ha Poca 0 50 50 
21 Teamsters’... 24MIN. ee. 0 45 60 
(6) Teamsters with team...... 0 70 60 
22. Terrazo workers— 
(Qed YerstOd . Metals, JAs:.2 0 723 44 
(by) eters... a0 perth: seer ee 0 55 50 








Whereas certain contracts exists between contractors and 
the Government and the City of Winnipeg for unemployment 
relief works, which works are not completed and for which 
contracts were let during the existence of fair wagerates higher 
than those now proposed, it is recommended that the old 
rate of wages shall continue unless an agreement to the con- 
tee mutually agreeable to all parties concerned is negoti- 
ated. 


Fair Wage Schedule for the Province of 
Manitoba (Exclusive of Winnipeg) 


The following schedule shall apply to any 
portion of the Province of Manitoba other 
than the City of Winnipeg, and a radius of 
thirty miles therefrom, effective from the first 
day of August, 1932, to the thirtieth day of 
April, 1983. 


— Rate Hours 
per hour per week 
$ cts. 
1. Asbestos workers— 
(a) Journeymen,.t2 020. 0 80 44 
(b) First class improvers....... 0 70 44 
2. Asphalters— 
(a) INISHCrS.- sae ei soe 0 584 44 
(b)Men engaged preparing, 
mixing and heating materials 0 50 50 
37 Blacksminnsne cs vente eee 0 70 44 
4/Bridklayers iy 00... Geen: 1 20 44 
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Hours 
per week 


=) Race 
per hour 











3... cts. 
(b) Helpers— 
1. Mixing and tempering mor- 


eelehuld’ oie ele) atetle ss) e's ei dywnsters) anatens, 


at scaffold 
5. Bridge and structural steel and 
ATOM WOLKCTSs. feces ce hee cerisis 
h Carpentersie.c.. SoA ee: 
(ojmelpersreysy |: Lika. tia. 
» Gemeninnis hers... uae 
. Electrical workers, inside wire- 
men—Licensed journeymen.... 

. Labourers— 

(a) Skilled — comprising the 
following: placing or assist- 
ing mechanics in the placing of 
{ace brick, cut stone, architec- 
tural terra cotta, marble 
(real or imitation), roofing 
slate, plaster castings, orna- 
mental bronze and iron, in- 
terior joinery, laying drain 
tiles, attending concrete mix- 
er, puddling concrete in forms, 
or levelling and finishing in 
slabs, bending and placing 
reinforcing material, movable 
scaffolding and runways...... 

(b>) Labourers on buildings .... 

(c) Unskilled 

10. Lathers (metal, wood)— 
(a) Metallathers.............. 
(ob) Wood lathers............++: 
Ti) Marble'setters.)). cose oc ee 
(Del pers ais y.- ees 6 Se 22 
12. Mosaic and tile setters......... 
(O)LELelPers.. Kae eee eit ae 
13. Operating engineers on con- 
truction— 
(a) Engineers in charge of ma- 
chines of three or more drums 


oO Osi & 








WH 
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Cororocoe coco 
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0 90 50 
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ae Rate Hours 
per hour per week 
$ cts 
(b) Engineers in charge of dou- 
ble drum machines.......... 0 80 50 
(c) Engineers in charge of single 
drum machines.............. 0 80 50 
CORE IT eINOa A. sede enter sets Aho 0 60 50 
14. Painters, decorators, paper- 
hangers and glaziers........... 0 70 44 
ils, SEAR hss coh ce Oe re 1 20 44 
MD DINCID CUS ares a timicste tye 0 50 50 
TGA elommberseqs. Meet. ARE. 1 00 44 
(Dyeblelpers: gest. « Fete ed os 0 45 50 
17. Sheet metal workers........... 0 75 44 
(sHSteamftters: yoke eee ks 1 00 44 
(Op ET CLD OT Shs oa ris whet Eyam: anne 0 45 50 
19 Stonecutters.... 
Journeymenst #05 aig). Hote oom 0 95 44 
OE SLONCTIASONSive « Mere ou. 5055 wees 1 20 44 
(b) Helpers— 
1. Mixing and tempering mor- 
i@iatess Susann A kwal g cte Rien ee he 0 50 50 
2. Attending stonemasons on or 
MtaCalOlGen foe aie ees 0 40 50 
21. Terrazzo workers— 
CRAVE SIE SE RR RR 0 723: 44 
(pb) trelperst. chb2ee cS tes. ova: 0 50 50 








Nors.—All men hired in Winnipeg to go into the country to 
work on buildings shall be paid the City Schedule, excepting 
where other agreements for specific work are in effect. 


Whereas certain contracts exist between contractors and 
the Government and the City of Winnipeg for unemployment 
relief works, which works are not completed and for which 
contracts were let during the existence of fair wage rates higher 
than those now proposed, it is recommended that the old rate 
of wages shall continue unless an agreement to the contrary 
mutually agreeable to all parties concerned is negotiated. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


6 Reins Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Wight-Hour Day Act of Parlament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1930. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April, 1980, issue, 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 


workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged; provided that wages 
shall in all cases be such as are fair and 
reasonable ; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 

(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication of manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

The Act was put into effect at once as 
respects contracts for construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition, both as to its pro- 
visions of wages and as to the application of 
the eight-hour day. 
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With respect to contracts for other classes 
of work, the Fair Wages Policy of the Govern- 
ment of Canada (which has teen in effect 
since 1900 and was expressed in an Order in 
Council adopted June 7, 1922, and amended 
April 9, 1924) requires that they must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the cur- 
rent wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requiring 
adherence to the current wage rates and work- 
ing hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 


1, All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
Wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Mimister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or. fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary. any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to, the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in. the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under.the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any service performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof.from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 


payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 
It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manufac- 
ture and supply to the Government of Canada 
of fittmgs for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following Fair Wages Clause:— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed, and if there 
be no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property. or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final: payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be: payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and’ the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour. required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates and 
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working hours. The contractor is required to 
post and keep posted in a conspicuous place 
on the premises where the contract is being 
executed, occupied or frequented by the work- 
men, the fair wages clause or schedule in- 
serted in his contract for the protection of 
the workmen employed. The contractor 1s 
also required to keep proper books and records 
showing the names, trades and addresses of 
all workmen in his employ and the wages 
paid to and time worked by such workmen, 
these records to be open for inspection by 
fair wages officers of the Government any 
time it may be expedient to the Minister to 
have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and ‘hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the Minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may 
be made by the latter. (Under the “A” con- 
ditions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to: see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at any reasonable time by any officer 
authorized by the Minister of Labour for this 
purpose, and that the premises shall be kept 
in sanitary condition. 

During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 


that they included either fair wages schedules 
as shown below, or the General Fair Wages 
Clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic Works 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a public building at Wind- 
sor, Ont. Name of contractors, Carter-Halls- 
Aldinger Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of 
contract, May 28, 1982. Amount of contract, 
$695,929 and unit prices for any additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 25 8 
CATTICNTET She Ha «SuPer o tundeh: eke ve 1 00 8 
Cement finishersis0n . 5.33.8. awe 0 70 8 
Concrete mixer (steam) operators.. 1 00 8 
Hoisting engineer (1 and 2 drum).. 1 00 8 
Mather wimetals He Bo ¥2.  ccsterele octets 1 10 8 
imoleumm layers ss «clelees sleeens 0 60 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 1 25 8 
Marble and tile setters’ helpers..... 0 60 8 
Painters and glaziers..............- 0 75 8 
RIASCOLET SM Thre oe otis Eves eee ee es 1 25 8 
iBlasterers nelperst ssc. cca ce ces 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 0 50 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 85 8 
Sheet metal workers..............: 1 00 8 
Structural iron workers............ 0 80 8 
Werrarzo layers. eo) 42 ee eses ft. : 0. 80 8 

Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 0 50 SVE 
Waxers and polishers............/.. 0 60 8 
Babourerseviales., dsp tne ko 0 45 8 
Teamsters, team and wagon....... 1 00 8 
DRO OIMSEOT SEN. ede nea. catalase tre 0 45 8 
Mnucradmvers.. it! s2,j2 bios a. eae 0 50 8 
Steam shovel operators...........- 1 20 8 
Granemenmyn, ert ts outa 0 96 8 
Hinervenrey eee eee DSN 0 72 8 
Elevator constructors.............- 1 37 8 
Elevator constructors’ helpers...... 0 87% 8 
Stone cutters. 12.464. fois e be ola 1 123 8 
FCGETIOIANS: «a. fase celstoc nc, ur nse? 1 25 8 





Demolition and reconstruction of part of 
the existing wharf at St. Charles de Caplan, 
Bonaventure Co., P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Ludger Lemieux, Ltée., Quebec, PQ.” Date 
of contract, July 25, 1932. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $12,995.20. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


i 
EE — 


Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters 0... 24-2. 20c cece e eee $0 55 8 
Timbermen ) eo. .oles nce cee e ek 0 42 8 
Blackemiibbse tes oct tevs ca a5 on or 0 50 8 
Tabouneramaee «doce detec ce} pers © sxeiprs 0 35 8 
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Construction of a Customs and Immigration 
building at Beebe, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
J. R. Royer Limitée Sherbrooke, P.Q. Date 
of contract, July 18, 1982. Amount of con- 
tract, $8,325 and unit prices for any additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 

not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Cement finishers... .cc<.<4. se BORE 0 50 8 
Stone MWlAsONS:), 255 ee ee ae cee 0 80 8 
Stone cutters (granite)............. 0 90 8 
Stone cutters (limestone)........... 0 70 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 80 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 55 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel.....:...... 0 50 8 
Fathdérsamnetal ane ne on gale 0 55 8 
Plasterers OE ee Se ee ee 0 80 8 
Painters and ciauets OS eee a. 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 60 8 
Blectrcians 222 eee lane ee 0 60 8 
Habourers:) boi) (2.8 5. eee 0 35 8 
Motor'truck driver)... o 44. :tneee 0 40 8 
Driver, horse.and ¢art,..)...+.0.25 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
‘Teamsters ane Wales aoe 0 35 8 

Dredging harbour, Kincardine, Ont. Name 


of contractor, W. R. Forest, Goderich, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 14, 1982. Amount of 
contract, approximately $4,800. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. , 

Dredging ‘harbour, Yarmouth, N.S. Name 
of contractors, Beacon Dredging Co., Ltd., 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, July 23, 1932. 
Amount of contract, approximately $45,580.05. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging in Kaministikwia river, Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont. Name of contractors, Great Lakes 
Dredging & Contracting Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, June 29, 1932. Amount 
of contract, approximately $36,023.75. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
_ the contract. 


DeEPAaRTMENT or RAILways AND CANALS 


Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Contract for the removal of the existing 
dock on the east side of the Welland Ship 
Canal at Welland South, Ont., and the con- 
struction of a reinforced concrete pile dock 
on the site of the existing dock. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. Cameron & Phin, Wel- 
land, Ont. Date of contract, July 22, 1932. 
Amount of contract, approximately $159,643.50. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 














Rates Hours of 

Trade or class of labour of wages labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Blacksmithem nt oee tec ce ee eee $0 60 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 45 8 
Carpenters ya: e. bet ke othr Seer eb 0 75 8 
Cableway operators................ fet 8 
Dragline operators................. 1 10 8 
Chandipurss a0 Wee Cae Lees. 0 45 8 
Compressor operator............... 0 60 8 
Concrete finishers.................. 0 50 8 
Steam shovel engineer............. 110 8 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 88 8 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 65 8 
Drill runners (machine)............ 0 50 8 
Blectricians} ya eee asc atnke e hoe 0 70 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 55 8 
Firemen 2. Grn; sete ees ics ee 0 45 8 
Steam hoist engineer............... 0 75 8 
Electric hoist engineer............. 0 60 8 
Structural ironworker.............. 0 80 8 
Locomotive crane operators........ 0 80 8 
JD SDOULERS | echoes ais GAs re coe ets 0 40 8 
Machinists Scere. ee: sane 0 70 8 
Baintersicee ch. Mak... Se 0 65 8 
Pinesitterse ay 3 ee or eee 0 65 8 
Powdermeny.'t... 4200 Ae ae 0 45 8 
Pumpmen#es.. 2ochbechves, £25. 23 0 45 8 
Riggerssiet ero eo ee ee 0 60 8 
Teamsters! fet). cae eo dee S 0 40 8 
Welders and burners............... 0 55 8 
Pile driver engineer. ..........--.+- 0 75 8 





Post Orrict DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in July, 1932, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contract which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages, and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 


Nature of Orders Amount 
Making metal dating stamps and 
type, brass crown seals, cancel- 
lers, etc. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
Vitae ae cere $ 599 63 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 
daters, ete. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
Ltd. 5s 153 86 
Making and Supplying Letter Car- 
riers’ Uniforms 
Grant-Holden-Graham, Ltd., Otta- 
wa, Ont. .. 130 30 
E. Guillet & Sons, Gee Marieville, 
P.Q. 31 01 
Muir Cap & Regalia Ltd., “Toron- 
to; Ontedt 128 79 
Samuel Dorfman, ‘Quebec, "PQ. 23,898 54 
A ieee’ Humphrey & Son Ltd., 
Moncton, N.B.. .. 3,069 66 
Mail Bag Fittings — 
F. W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont.. .. 120 00 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. ‘of Ottawa, 
Onmece sea. eee 142 04 
Scales 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
Ones sax bade Baar ats tates of Zhe 373 40 
Letter Bowes, ete. 
F. H. Plant, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. . 3.474 54 
Amedee Lesieur, Montreal, P.Q.. 11,660 00 


Avuaust, 1932 


Association of Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards of Canada 

The Association of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards of Canada held their annual con- 
vention at Quebec City early in August for 
the purpose of considering administrative 
problems. Mr. N. R. Craig, chairman of the 
Saskatchewan Board, presided, representatives 
attending also from Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia. It was decided that a conference 
of the medical officers of the various Boards 
would be held in connection with the next 
convention, which will meet at Regina next 
vear. 
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In reference to the recent decision by Mr. 
Justice de Lorimier (Lasour Gazerre, June, 
1932), which declared the Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation Act to be ultra vires of the 
Provincial Legislature, Mr. Craig stated that 
the Association had considered the situation 
that had been created by this decision, but 
that the matter could only be dealt with by 
the judiciary. 

Reports to the Association from various 
Boards showed that despite the existing con- 
ditions through the Dominion, expenditures 
upon wages in the different provinces had 
been maintained proportionately with em- 
ployment, and generally, the number of acci- 
dents which had been dealt with by the dif- 
ferent boards had sensibly decreased during 
the past two years. 


AGREEMENTS AS TO WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS FOR COAL 
MINERS IN NOVA SCOTIA, AT GLACE BAY, SYDNEY 
MINES, SPRINGHILL AND STELLARTON 


A S stated in the issue of LaBsour GazeErTe, 
June, 1932, page 647, agreements were 
signed on May 31 by the representatives of the 
United Mine Workers of America, District 26, 
and of the four coal mine operating companies 
of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
Limited, effective from March 15, 1932, to 
January 31, 1984. The agreements provide for 
reductions in wage rates of twelve and one-half 
per cent for those on piece rates and ten per 
cent for those on day rates, etc., except that no 
rate for adult miners is reduced below $3.25 
per day. The result is to bring down to this 
figure, which had been the rate for surface 
labourers since 1925, the rates for underground 
labourers and many other classes for which 
there had previously been differentials over 
the surface labourers’ rate. 

These agreements were the result of the 
recommendations of a Royal Commission ap- 
pointed by the government of Nova Scotia, 
the report of which appeared in the LaBour 
Gazette, March, page 270. The Commission 
also recommended that in the agreements pro- 
vision should be made for an umpire to settle 
those disputes which were not settled by nego- 
tiations between the representatives of the 
miners and the management. The Department 
is informed that when these agreements were 
signed it was arranged that the provisions for 
such an umpire would be negotiated later. The 
text of the principal clauses of the agreement 
between the Dominion Coal Company and 
the union is given herewith, and also the 
schedules of rates for men paid by the day and 
the hour, “ datal men,” the schedules of mining 


or contract rates, per ton, yard, etc., being 
omitted owing to limitations of space. The 
clauses of the Dominion Coal Company’s 
agreement apply to the other mines with cer- 
tain exceptions. 


Agreement between the Dominion Coal 
Company Limited and District No. 26 
of the United Mine Workers of America 


Preamble—This agreement with respect to 
wage rates and terms of agreement is made on 
the basis of the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion, composed of Sir Andrew Rae Duncan, 
Chairman, Reverend H. P. McPherson, DD? 
and Professor John D. MacMillan, D.D., dated 
February 18, 1932. 

The parties hereto agree that during the 
period of this agreement, the scale of wages for 
labour shall be as set forth in the schedules 
attached hereto. 


AGREEMENT 


No. 1. Hours of Labour—tThe collieries will 
commence to hoist coal at 7 a.m., at which time 
all the men must be in the mine. The day’s 
work will cease at three o’clock, when all ar- 
rangements will be available for conveying men 
to the surface. The surface men around the 
bankhead and screens, associated with the 
handling of coal, are to be on duty between the 
hours of 7 a.m. and 3 p.m., and for a short time 
after, if necessary, for the purpose of attending 
to such duties as will facilitate their own work, 
such time not to exceed a half hour. The 
standard of other surface labour around the 
collieries to be from 7 a.m. to 4 p.m. with half 
an hour for dinner. Where continuous attend- 
ance is required, the shifts will be eight (8) 
hours, both surface and underground. 

No. 2. Observance of Mining Laws—This con- 


tract shall conform to existing mining laws in 
the province of Nova Scotia, and both parties 
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agree to co-operate in the observance of said 
laws. 

No. 8. No stoppage of Work.—It is distinctly 
understood and agreed that in case of all dis- 
putes and grievances of every nature arising 
under this contract, the mines shall continue to 
work, pending settlement. 

No. 4. Method of Settling Disputes —(a) 
There shall be a Pit Committee consisting of 
three men at each mine; two of them must be 
practical coal miners. 

(6) The duties of the Mine Committee shall 
be confined to the adjustment of disputes be- 
tween the mine manager and the miners or 
mine labourers arising out of this agreement, 
or any district or local agreement made in con- 
nection therewith. 

(c) When any grievance or grievances arise 
between the mine manager and the miners or 
mine labourers and they fail to reach an agree- 
ment, the miners or mine labourers shall refer 
the grievance or grievances to the Pit Commit- 
tee, and should they fail to reach an agreement 
with the mine manager, they shall refer griev- 
ance or grievances to the local superintendent 
and the district executive; should they fail to 
reach an agreement, the grievance or grievances 
shall be referred to the general superintendent 
and the district executive. 

(d) It is contrary to the spirit and intent of 
this clause for any employee to attempt to, or 
to lay any mine or section of the mine idle for 
the purpose of forcing a settlement of any 
grievance. 

No. 5. Duties of the Pit Committee—The Pit 
Committee in the discharge of its duties shall 
under no circumstances go around the mine for 
any cause whatever unless called upon by the 
mine manager or his representatives and by a 
miner or company man who may have a griev- 
ance he cannot settle with the mine manager 
or his representative; however, it is mandatory 
for the mine manager or his representative and 
the miner or company man affected to make a 
request for the Pit Committee to come to the 
place or places where the grievance is at once, 
so that a thorough investigation can be made 
and adjustment of grievance made, if possible. 

Any Pit Committee-man who shall attempt to 
execute any local rule or procedure in conflict 
with any provision of this contract, or any 
made in pursuance hereof, shall. be forthwith 
deposed as a committeman. The foregoing shall 
not be construed to prohibit the Pit Cimmittee 
from looking after the matter of membership, 
dues and initiation in any proper manner. 

Members of the Pit Committe shall not leave 
their places of duty during working hours, ex- 
cept by permission of the company. or in cases 
involving a stoppage of the mine. 

No. 6. Hiring, Discharging and Time to he 
Paid For—(a) Management: The management 
of the mine and the direction of the working 
force is vested exclusively in the operator and 
the U.M.W. of A. shall not abridge this richt. 

(b) Discharge and Hire: The right to hire 
and discharge is vested exclusively in the oper- 
ator. but no man shall be discharged except for 
sufficient cause, other than personal prejudice 
or activity in matters relating to the United 
Mine Workers of America. It is not the inten- 
tion of this provision to encourage the discharge 
of emplovees or refusal of employment to ap- 
plicants because of personal prejudice or activ- 
ity in matters affecting the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. 


(c) Discharge and Suspension: If any em- 
ployee shall be discharged or suspended by the 
management and it is claimed that an injustice 
has been done him, an investigation, to be con- 
ducted by the parties and in the manner set 
forth in section 4, shall be taken up promptly 
and if it is proved an injustice has been done, 
the management shall reinstate said employee 
and pay him full compensation for the time he 
has been suspended and out of employment. 

(d) Provided that, if at the end of five days 
after the discharge of an employee who claims 
an injustice has been done him, and an investi- 
gation has not been made, a final decision 
reached within that time, such discharged em- 
ployee will be given employment pending the 
final disposition of the case. 

If the discharged employee be a miner, the 
employment given under this clause will be his 
regular working place, and, if a day man, he 
will be given such employment, at day work, as 
the management elects and that he is competent 
to perform, if such employment takes a lower 
rate of wages than that at which he was em- 
ployed at the time of his discharge and the 
final decision of the case be in his favour, he 
will be paid in the final compensation and the 
adjustment of the case at the same rate of 
wages he was receiving at the time he was dis- 
charged. 

(e) In order that no dispute will arise, it is 
hereby agreed that the foregoing paragraph of 
this section shall be construed that day men 
shall receive the scale wage for the work at 
which they were employed when suspended and 
miners $3.74 per day. 

(f) When the foreman directs an employee 
to do labour, the scale of wages being lower 
than this regular scale, he shall be paid the 
wage scale as paid for labour from which he 
was tramsferred during time employed. 

(g) No member of the United Mine Workers 
of America shall be denied employment, except 
for sufficient cause, other than personal preju- 
dice or activity in’ matters affecting the United 
Mine Workers of America, and when an appli- 
cant for work is denied employment and it is 
claimed by him an injustice has been done said 
appleant, investigation shall be conducted by 
the tribunals and in the manner set forth in: 
section No. 4 for the adjustment of grievances 
and shall be taken up promptly. If it is proven 
an injustice has been done, the mine manage- 
ment shall give employment to said. applicant. 
The reasons assigned for not employing said 
applicant shall be set forth during the investi- 
gation. It is understood and agreed that the 
taking up and investigation of discharge of 
applicant case will take precedence over all. 
other cases except shutdowns, and no list shall 
be kept for the purpose of regulating the em- 
ployment of applicants in violation of this con- 
tract. 

(h) It is provided, however, the above pro- 
visions of this section shall not apply to a man 
that is a menace to the safety of the lives of 
himself or other employees in such mine. 
Neither shall it apply to an applicant who is 
incompetent to perform such labour or to men 
who continue to neglect their work, or for any 
other justifiable cause, for such refusal of em- 
ployment, and no one ehall be considered as 
coming under the provisions of above para- 
graphs who, when making application for work, 
is at the time employed elsewhere or has an 
application for work pending at another mine. 
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(i) It is understood and agreed that the 
company shall select its day and monthly men, 
based upon their qualifications and fitness for 
the work to be performed, provided, however, 
an applicant claiming he has been discrimin- 
ated against shall have the right of appeal as 
provided for in paragraph “G” of this section 
and a hearing and final disposition of said ap- 
peal shall be made in conformity with para- 
graphs “g” and “h” of this section. It is 
further provided that no day or monthly man 
employed at such work shall be transferred to 
mining ahead of an applicant waiting for em- 
ployment as a miner, at the time said day or 
monthly man was employed. 

(j) It is agreed that when a boy reaches the 
age of eighteen years, the management has the 
right to move him along to a higher classifica- 
tion of work, provided he is capable of perform- 
ing such work. 

No. 7. Day Men to Perfarm Work Assigned 
Them.—All day men shall do any class of work 
in or around the mine that the management 
may require of them; provided, however, he is 
paid scale price for such work; no man trans- 
ferred to other work shall be paid less than his 
regular wages; any man transferred to other 
work carrying a higher rate of wages shall be 
paid the higher rate. 


No. 8. Miners Requested to Fill Place of 
Other Employees—When a miner shall be re- 
quested to fill the place of another employee, he 
shall receive the rate of wages paid for miners, 
which is $3.74, and each and every miner when 
called upon, who is competent to perform such 
work, shall take his turn in performing the 
work assigned him by the management for the 
day in question. 


No. 9. Regular Attendance at Work—Em- 
ployees are expected to attend work when it is 
available and the places of men habitually ab- 
senting themselves from work may be filled at 
the discretion of the management. 


No. 10. In case men refuse to continue at 
work because of a grievance—If any man re- 
fuse to continue at work because of a grievance 
which has not been taken up for adjustment in 
the manner provided herein, and such action 
shall seem likely to impede the operation of the 
mine, the Mine Committee, when called upon 
by the Mine Manager, shall immediately furnish 
a man or men to take such vacant place or 
places, in order that the mine may continue at 
work, and it shall be the duty of any member 
or members of the United Mine Workers who 
may be called upon, provided he is competent, 
when called upon by the Mine Manager, and the 
Mine Committee, to immediately take the place 
or places assigned to him or them in pursuance 
thereof. 


No. 11. No grievance to be taken up when 
mine is idle in violation of contract—Under no 
circumstances shall a grievance be taken up for 
adjustment during a suspension of work in 
violation of this contract. 


No. 12. Falls in working places—Where a 
fall occurs in any working place, and which 
prevents the miner or miners from working at 
the face, the official in charge of the section, on 
being notified by the workmen, will immediately 
make arrangements to have the same cleaned up, 
providing he deems it advisable to do so. _This 
work, when done by the miner, to be paid at 
rate of miners taken out of place. 


No. 13. Deficient work.—If any place in a 
mine becomes deficient for any reason other 
than the intervention of stone, the management 
and the men affected shall agree on a rate to be 
paid, while the place is deficient. * Should they 
fail to agree, the men concerned ghall continue 
to work in the place at the rate paid miners 
taken from place, which is $3.74 per day, until 
such time as they elect to go on the regular rate 
of the place. 

No. 14. Check weighman.—Miners may elect a 
check weighman, who must be an employee in or 
around the mine at the time and for at least 
three (3) months previous to his election, and 
the Company shall furnish him with a check 
number and he shall credit to his number the 
portion of coal checked off or deductions made 
from each and every man due to pay the check 
weighman for his day’s work, or part of day, to 
pay his wages. 

The Company shall give any man so elected a 
place in or around the mine at the end of his 
labours as check weighman. 


No. 15. Re-employment of officers—The Com- 
pany agrees that all men leaving their employ- 
ment to accept elected or appointed positions 
with the United Mine Workers of America, 
will, at the expiration of their official duties, 
be given employment at the mine. 


No. 16. Maintenance men during suspension 
of mining—In case of either local or general 
suspension of mining, either at the expiration 
of this contract or otherwise, the engineers, fire- 
men, pumpmen, fanmen and such other mainten- 
ance men necessary to protect the mines shall 
not suspend work, except at the option of the 
operator, but shall fully protect all the Com- 
pany’s property under their care and operate 
fans and pumps and lower and hoist such men 
or supplies as may be required to protect the 
Company’s property and any and all coal 
necessary to keep up steam at the Company’s 
coal plants. But, it is understood and agreed 
that the operator will not ask them to hoist any 
coal produced by non-union labor for sale in the 
market. The operator, at his option, to retain 
only such engineers, firemen, pumpmen, fanmen 
and such other maintenance men necessary to 
protect the mines as are required, but with the 
understanding that all of the engineers, firemen, 
pumpmen, fanmen and such other maintenance 
men necessary to protect the mines employed at 
the time of the suspension shall be those 
regularly engaged at maintenance work. The 
operator will not employ officials on continuous 
service positions. 

Should the interest of the engineers, firemen, 
pumpmen and such other maintenance men 
necessary to protect the mines be directly in- 
volved in any issue at the expiration of this 
contract, and any engineers, firemen, pumpmen, 
fanmen and such other maintenance men_neces- 
sary to protect the mines cease work, the United 
Mine Workers of America will provide com- 
petent men to perform the emergency work 
above recited at the scale price in effect at the 
time of the suspension, subject to any sub- 
sequent settlement. 

No. 17. Changes of contract.—It is agreed that 
during the life of this contract nothing shall be 
done to decrease the earning power of the em- 
ployee, or to increase the cost of production 
to the Company, also it is hereby understood 
that no custom or condition in effect at any 
mine can be changed unless mutually agreed to 
by both parties to the contract. 
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No. 18. New Work.—When the development 
of a new mine is begun during the period of this 
agreement or new machinery or methods of 
handling the products is installed, a scale of 
wages covering the labor at such new mines and 
under such changed conditions will be the same 
as in other mines in the neighborhood where 
similar conditions exist. Where no similar con- 
ditions exist, a scale of wages and conditions 
will be made by the District Executive and the 
representatives of the Company. 


No. 19. Placing men now on local contracts.— 
Men who are working on Local Contract will be 





given an opportunity to get to the coal face 
wherever and whenever possible. 
No. 20. Recognizing the Pit Committee.—The 


Company will recognize the Pit Committee in 
the discharge of their duties, as provided for in 
this agreement. 

No. 21. Check-Off—(a) The Company agrees 
to check off all dues, fines and initiations from 
all members of the Uuited Mine Workers of 
America, employed in and around the collieries, 
also check-offs for assessments or levies for 
strictly U.M.W. purposes, authority to make 
such deductions to be given the Company by the 
President and Secretary of District No. 26, 
United Mine Workers of America, such author- 
ities to state the purpose for which the assess- 
ment or levy is to be made. 

(b) The Maximum amount to be deducted for 
U.M.W. purposes in any one month shall not 
exceed Five Dollars. 

No. 22. Deaths and Funerals—(a) In the 
event of an instantaneous death by accident in 
the mine, employees shall have the privilege of 
discontinuing work for the remainder of that 
day only. Work, at the option of the operator 
shall be resumed the day following and continue 
thereafter. 

(b) In case the operators elect to operate 
the mines on the day of the funeral of the de- 
ceased, as above, or where death has resulted 
from an accident in the mine, individual em- 
ployees may, at their option, absent themselves 
from work for the purpose of attending such 
funeral, but not otherwise, each member of the 
United Mine Workers of America, employed at 
the mine at which the deceased member was 
employed, shall contribute Fifty Cents (50c) 
and the Operators Fifty Dollars ($50.00) for 
the benefit of the family of the deceased or his 
legal representatives, to be collected through 
the office of the Company. 

(c) Except in case of fatal accidents, as 
above, the mine shall in no case be thrown idle 
because of any death or funeral, but, in the case 
of the death of any employee of the Company 
or member of his family, any individual miner 
may at his option, absent himself from work 
for the purpose of attending such funeral, but 
not otherwise. 

No. 23. Violation of Agreement—No laws or 
rules shall be made by any Local Union or 
group of Local Unions in violation of this con- 
tract, joint agreements to have precedence over 
National, District and Local constitutions. 

No. 24. Preparation of Coal—The ability of 
the Company to sell coal and to pay wages being 
recognized as largely dependent upon the coal 
being clean and marketable, it is mutually 
agreed and understood that the miners will pro- 
duce their coal in such manner as not to in- 
crease the percentage of fine coal, either by 
carelessness or the use of unnecessarily large 
quantities of powder, and will load coal free as 
possible from all impurities. 


No. 25. Price of Workmen's Coal—Workmen 
will be supplied with run-of-mine coal at $3.25 
per ton at the mine or coal yard. 

Where it is necessary to transport the coal 
over a railway in order to make delivery, the 
cost of transportation shall be added to the 
price. 

No. 26. Sections of Mines Shut Down Inde- 
finitely—It is agreed wherein any section of a 
mine is shut down for an indefinite period, that 
the opportunity of a division of the work will 
be given to each and every man thrown out of 
employment. However it is understood the 
question must be taken up with the manage- 
ment and an understanding reached as to the 
method that may be put into effect. 

No. 27. Application of this Agreement.—The 
terms of this agreement apply only to men who 
are members of the United Mine Workers of 
America, working in and around the mines and 
all who are eligible to membership in the United 
Mine Workers of America, as set forth in the 
Constitution of. the International Union. 

No. 28. Expiration of Contract—The contract 
is in effect from March 15th, 1932, and will con- 
tinue in full force and effect until January 31st, 
1933, and from year to year thereafter, unless 
notification to reopen contract is served by 
either of the parties hereto, such notification to 
be served not later than October Ist in any 
year later than the year 1932. 

Upon receipt of such notification, the parties 
hereto agree to meet immediately thereafter 
with the object of adjusting any matters re- 
quiring attention in the present contract or 
of making a new contract. 

No. 29. Obligations—(a) All provisions and 
terms of this contract are hereby mutually 
agreed to by and between the Coal Company 
and all the miners of District No. 26 and signed 
by the representatives of the parties hereto, 
who have been duly authorized to execute the 
same on behalf of the Dominion Coal Company 
and on behalf of District No. 26, of the United 
Mine Workers of America, respectively. 

(b) That the fulfillment of this agreement 
entered into is guaranteed by the International 
Union and the fulfillment of joint agreements 
entered into is guaranteed by the officers of the 
District, and it is their duty to see that all such 
agreements are carried out, both in the letter 
and in the spirit.: 


Datal Wage Schedules 


DOMINION COAL COMPANY LIMITED, 
GLACE BAY DISTRICT 


SURFACE 
Rate 
per 
Day 
Tally boys; boys under 17 years (except 
as otherwise classified)... .. .. .. .. $2 34 
Lamproom boys; machinists’ apprentices; 
compressor oilers; boys between 17 and 
18 years (except as otherwise classi- 
fied, see note).. pba! 


Labourers; masons’ helpers; washhouse 
tenders (where not tending boilers) ; 
bank and screenmen; pit tub oilers; 
pickmen; ash wheelers and coal to fires; 
blacksmiths’ helpers; single teamsters; 
checkers and car haul men No. 1-B 
bankhead; double teamsters; tipple- 
men; unhookers and grabmen at head 
of slopes; washhouse and boiler tenders; 
fan enginemen, small steam engines and 
motor fans.. A barter Yess) 
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Rate Rate 
per per 

Day Day 
Tipplemen, 1B bankhead; conveyormen; Haulage enginemen, single drum 6 to 8-in. 
headmen (attending man cages and coal cyl. incl.; assistant examiners; trap- 
hoisting cages where men are lowered pers, men; general labourers; drivers 
and dumping cage men); box car en- (railroad drivers on levels), spraggers: 
ginemen; fan enginemen, (large steam couplers; pit tub oilers; material men; 
ans or fan men doing extra work ex- electric enginemen up to 45 HP., 
cept at No. 2); screen and bank mech- single drum; conveyor enginemen; pan 
anic; brook and reservoir pumpmen: movers; jig and balance onsetters; 
tubmen and 2nd class carpenters; lamp- haulage enginemen (single. drum 9 to 
room men; compressormen with oilers.. 3 36 12-in. cyl. and double drum 6 to 8-in.); 

Stokers (ordinary); car shunters and trip riders (except main deep and main 

MENON ON. SE unl one ahed oo -a.¢. act OL and tail); drivers, from all faces; pit 
Blacksmiths, 2nd class; main endless haul- stablemen; electric enginemen, up to 
age enginemen; fan enginemen (Nos. 2 45 H.P., double drum and over 45 to 
and 9 combined) ; machinists, 2nd class; relics smelé Arumiil 0.6 2.05, a BLes 
electricians; carpenters; Ist class, bank Head stablemen; landing tenders: onset- 
and screen mechanics, No. 12........ 34 ters’ helpers; pickmen (except No. 2): 

Blacksmiths, 1st class; head  stokers; man cage onsetters (except No. 2); 

head screenmen.. . 3 65 bratticemen, timbermen, chockers and 


Compressormen (doing own oiling or 
looking after fans or dynamos); 
machinists, Ist) class.. <2. :2.°:50.... 3%A4 

Man enginemen, shafts 1-B, 2, 4, and 
man rake haulage, 12, 14, 16; hoisting 


enginemen, not otherwise specified. . 3 83 
Hoisting enginemen, Nos. 4 and 10.. 4 05 
Shaftmen.. ee RT ee das ee 
Hoisting enginemen, Nos. 12, 14 and 16. 4 28 
Masons (surface) hoisting enginemen (No. 

2 colliery and 1-B, day shift).. 4 50 
Stablemen (monthly).. “as 3 OO oe 


Hours of Labour 

Surface men around Bankhead and Screens 
associated with the handling of coal are to be 
on duty from 7 a.m. until 3 p.m. and for a short 
while after, if necessary, for the purpose of 
attending to such duties as will facilitate their 
own work such time not to exceed one half-hour. 

The standard of other surface men around 
the colliery to be from 7 a.m. until 4 p.m., with 
one half-hour for dinner. 

Where continuous service is required the shift 
will be eight hours. 

Where more than one shift is in effect the 
hours of labour will conform to the above. 


Boys’ Rates 
Boys over seventeen years of age capable of 
performing to the satisfaction of the mauage- 
ment the duties of any classified job at which 
they may be employed will be paid the schedule 
rate applicable to such job. 


Payment for Overtime 

Time and one-half for overtime and double 
time for Sundays and Statutory Holidays will 
be paid to the undernoted classes:— 

Machinists, carpenters, blacksmiths, electric- 
ians; shaftman, No. 2 colliery; masons, No. 4 
colliery. 

This does not apply to continuous service men 
or to men supplying for absentees. 


UNDERGROUND Rate 

per 

Day 

Trappers, boys.. . nuh ls si a all oe 20 
Boys under 17 years, except as otherwise 

Cs Cts eee ENS ie es ee 
Pick boys, boys between 17 and 18 years, 

except as otherwise classified (see note) 2 79 





couplers (No. 1-B pit bottom), chock 
drawers’ helpers; pack and chock build- 
es ie es Cre eee aE. Gk! BORG 
Haulage enginemen, double drum over 
8-in. and up to 12-in. cyl.; haulage 
enginemen, single drum over 12-in; trip 
riders, main deep and main and tail or 
on headways where 300 or more tons 
are handled per shift; trip riders, 
Waterford when handling coal from 
four pairs of men or over; rollermen; 
electric enginemen, over 45 to 75 H.P., 
double drum and over 75 to 100 H.P., 
“UTE oe 9 0a ih Ale igi aemapcdent or vA ane eee 
Drop hoist enginemen, No. 1-B; boss 
drivers; motor generator men, Nos. 1-B 
and 24; haulage enginemen, 2 drums 
or over with 12-in. cyl. or over and long 
headways No. 2; man rake enginemen; 
onsetters, headmen (hoisting cages); 
pumpmen (doing ordinary repairs); 
machine repairers; man cage onsetters, 
No. 2; pipemen; underground masons 
and plastering stoppings; electric en- 
ginemen over 100 H.P., single drum. .. 
Electric enginemen 75 to 100 H.P.—dou- 
SERA OR cl eg ed +s. ape 
Man rake enginemen (Back Deep Nos. 2, 
4,11 and 24); pickmen (No. 2); electric 
enginemen over 100 H.P., double drum 3 65 
Rope examiners and_ splicers; mine 
mechanics; miners taken from face to 
do other work; moving pans (man in 


oo 
Or 
He 


charge); longwall equipt. (man in 

Be a. Ds wm, ophak oa tnaae 3 74 
Electric loco. brakeman.. 3 92 
Dispatchers. . 3 92 


Roadmakers (in charge of sections, see 
note), electric loco. drivers, brushing E 
stone and stee! booming, chock drawers. 4 50 


Note—tThe collieries will commence to hoist 
at 7.00 a.m. at which time all men must be in 
the mine. The day’s work will cease at 3.00 
p.m., when all arrangements will be available 
for conveying men to the surface. 

Where more than one shift is in effect the 
hours of labour will conform with the above. 

Miners out of places will be paid the classi- 
fication rate applicable to work at which they 
are employed. 

When men are taken from their ordinary 
occupation to do other work they shall be paid 
the higher of the two classification rates. This 
applies to both full shifts and broken time. 
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Roadmakers—The Manager reserves the right 
to place helpers with roadmakers_ and pay 
helpers at labour or other classification rate. 

Boy's Rate—Boys over 17 years of age 
capable of performing, to the satisfaction of 
the management, the duties of any classification 
job at which they may be employed will be 
paid the schedule rate applicable to such job. 

Payment for Overtime—Roper slicers who 
work less than four hours overtime will be 
paid a half shift and if over four hours will 
be paid a full shift. 

All other classes employed underground will 
be paid only for the actual time worked after 
regular shift, or on Sundays or Legal holidays. 

Payment for Taking Injured Men out of 
Mine—Datal men will be paid the classifica- 
tion rate and if on the day shift they arrive 
on the surface before one o’clock or on the 
afternoon shift before ten o’clock, they will 
return to their duties in the mine. If they 
arrive on the surface after the hours mentioned 
they will be paid the full shift. 

Should it be necessary to detail Contract 
men they will be paid the rate for miners taken 
from places, on the same basis as applies to 
datal men. 





MACHINE SHOP Rate 
per 
hour 

Machinists—Chargehand.. .. .. .. .. «-$ .585 
late Classes. 6) 4. +. «d44 

2nd Class.. .485 

Helper. . ee s+, «406 

Loco. Fitters—Ist’ Class... .. .. .. =. .544 
2nd Class.. .485 

Helpers.. me. 4” OG 

Scale Repairmen—lIst Class... .. .. .. . .044 
2nd Winseeeee. ves)... wOll 

Lead Burners—Ist Class.. .......... .585 
Manliioom Weeper.. <0 sy te e +). 4389 
Cais er ee i emote. Sk. 455 
Wheel Pressman... .. .. .- 2455 
Drillers—Ist Class........ 544 
2nd Class.. < cn a, 2535) 
Sigloereet ese. wees. ot. | 406 

nol Miaerser ey oe Sai tact, het ee vee ee | L44 
Holti Luveseette ee tie ae eek we. 455 
Pattern Makers.. .544 
Carpenters. . eae .503 
Carriage Hepaivere nies sy tee es 498 
Blacksmiths—-letr Grade... i. lw. | 44 
Ond Grade... 22... .485 

Helpers—Ist three years. . .406 


Helpers—Over three years  .439 
Bulldozer Operator. .. .. 
Butt Welder Operator. .. .585 


Boiler Makers—Ist Class... .. . 544 

Ind uClasseie an yee se |) 485 

Helpers—lst three years .406 
Helpers—Over three - 

Bs. | tia AoO 


Vearec.(Weh. ete 
Acetylene Welders—lIst Class.. .. .. .. . 
OenAGBr eas, (ss. 471 

Peters see se se. 

Electric Welders—Ist’Class.: %.>.°'.. .  . 
Dn A assures ol ue! ATI 


; Belperer: wears. .s -. ».406 
Welders capable of operating both elec- 

tric and acetylene equipment efficiently. .585 

Cranemén, . "1 Meer ees es. 480 

Car shop repairmen—Chargehand. . . . .544 

Ordinary. .503 

Car Oilers... . 406 


Air Brake Repairmen—Ohargehand. . . 544 
Ist Class Repair- 


ot tee .503 
Tubman—Gmergehatidas. ss) .s°s- 2... .. 503 
Wie hbecbaccullies 1 aa 455 
Vigemi th 1S6, (ClaGe arse tees ss we ss oe a OEE 
Ci ae eis As os: ola. «.0) 208 
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Rate 

per 

Day 

Painters—lIst Class... .. $ .503 

Moulders—Chargehand. . .585 

Ist Class. . YM Posy Mbeya 

Ond sClassl ots SRA? BOP 4185 

Helpers.. ith ts YLanerd eeeos 

Brass Moulders.i cine. gesenesw ooo. i 64d 

Fron -Meiters:ttit od s.r .503 

Chippersimnpiauitys ard oe at, itenoteh s PROG 
ROUND HOUSE (Glace Bay) 

Head Fitters.. .585 

TANGY Mel. «ores ces .453 

Boiler Washers.. .. Dod 

Sand "Divers... . 0:3 60... eee oe Oo 

ASU, Pit, \uew. «toe. oi 6c: ct ee .453 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Shop Sweeper od ceiec von ., COMRADES calreeOO 

Compressor, enderins «endblieds! Paedainsartaakos 

Stokers.. baal sian eee .439 

Car Inspector... ... .503 

Labourers... gine -406 

Roller Turners.. .. .503 


Roller Turners’ Helpers. . Fa 


Note—-Apprentices to start at $1.67 and be 
increased 32 cents every six months. The term 
of apprenticeship to be four years. Apprentices 
to be not less than sixteen years of age at the 
beginning. 

Hours of Labour—tThe hours of labour will 
be from 7 a.m. to 12 noon; and from 1 p.m. 
to 4.30 p.m., on the first five days of the week. 
From 7 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. on Saturdays. 

Night Shift—Regular night shift men in 
Machine Shop to be paid 4 cents per hour in 
addition to their ordinary rate. 

Payment for Overtime—Time and one-half 
for overtime and double time for Sundays and 
Legal Holidays will be paid to all classes of 
labour employed in this department. This does 
not apply to continuous service men nor to 
employees supplying for absentees. 


CONSTRUCTION AND PROPERTY DEPARTMENT 
Rate 


Cavpentetes T8661 aad oc): sc oie Abs coeaes recess 
Carpentera, 20d Clase. a ac ns « dh ist | cna ten 
Machinists, Ist’ classi.) 
Machinists, .2nd..Class sis sine ably oie ebia 
Bricklayers and Masons, Ist class.. .. .. 
Bricklayers and Masons, 2nd class. .. .. 
Phlumrbere ee SG ia eer ite are ba 
Plumbers Assistant.. .. .. 

PipemenvA . 30h 


Labourers. . 25 
Firemeéen.'. -)gaeens woe Pn 36 
Ashwheelers.. . 25 


Ne) 
PRWWWWWRWNNWWWWWHWOOWW WP PRP WWW 
iw) 

OU 


Stablemen .(montnly) iw, . «sys « Meets tees 
Teamsters, Biligics: -< <6 s5 assists ae 
Teamsters, Goupleiiecao cols aie 
Painters, Ist class (foremen).. 


Painters, 2nd class... .. . devel he. Dt 
Blagkemiths 1st Glass... veltedcle oy Gun fi. 61 
BOWS, Unter cli wearer. fs. se etka cents 3 31 


Boyes over 1%, ears... tas 
Chauffeurs and truck drivers.. 


D¥ilieter. we ies Cea. calacye Meee mene 65 
Dyrilleveohelpersic’ ws sles tc ORES 61 
Tronworkers, vst, Cage fee eh errs 65 
Tromworkers, 2nd Clases 4. tees Paes ee tals 39 
Riggers. 1st CLASH ass es oe te eee 51 
Riggers, 2nd class.. .. .. 39 


Plasterers, Ist class.. 
Plasterers, 2nd class.. .. 
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Hours of labour: A shift shall consist of 
eight and one-half hours. 

Payment for overtime: Time and one-half for 
overtime and double time for Sundays and 
legal Holidays will be paid to all classes of 
labour employed in this department. This does 
not apply to continuous service men nor to em- 
ployees supplying for absentees. 


OUTSIDE MECHANICAL 


Daily 

rate 

Wiese. leu Classe ee las 45s .6 6 cs 1 DOE 
Machinists, 2nd class.. ay Sirtoart ~figewr epee 
Labourers.. .. anes 
Bricklayers and Masons, “Ist ‘class. 4 86 
Bricklayers and Masons, 2nd class. 4 54 
Chauffeurs and truck drivers. . ; Sol 
(Hours of Labor and overtime bayaiont as 


above.) 
BANKING STATION 


Daily 

rate 
Box car enginemen.. Pa sh ks ce ce aE 
Steam shovel éheineeriar. Witie. 2... 68 27 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 4 ll 
Steam shovel fireman. . at3G 
Baer carsivimmors.. 5.4... 3320 
Berar es ONL As be es ee po cee rae 
eee ee Se ee lac oa eqihbeel 
Blacksmiths, 2nd class. . Devils. vic; scene 
Pee oe Cer PIO Vents: 6's. cs betaaayiere emreaae 
Boys, over 17 years. 257 
Car shunters.. .. 3 45 
Oiler (Splint Crusher) .. 3 39 


(Hours of labor and overtime a8 a above.) 


ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT 


Chauffeurs and truck drivers. 
Boys, under 17 years. 
Boys, over 17 years. d 
(Hours of labor and overtime as a above.) 


Rate 

per 

day 
Wrectriciatiyy Wetrclase ls USP he Toa OF 
Mlectricialss7 matesetls ¢. weet ee. on, 38 92 
Electricians, helpers... .. .. 3 54 
Dinemen, Ist) class UR. oo. Tei) 19 a 8F 
Binenven, Qadtetasee ii. sec GEM, sige 3:92 
Linemen, helpers.. 3 54 
Labourers. B25 

3 

y 

2 


CENTRAL AND WATERFORD POWER PLANTS 
Rate 


Switchboard Attendants... 2 2: ©. )>.4°N eM Steg 
Electricians—Ist class..... 5.0.0.0 0. es 
Electricians—2nd class. 
Electricians—Helpers. . 

Compressor and Electric Oilera.’. ; 
Compressor and Electric Oilers —Boys. 


Head Firemen. 78 
Stokers. . SO os 45 
ASA WHEElETS..) so ee bee 

Conveyormen.. 36 


Teamsters—Single.. 
Teamsters—Double.. 

Bricklayers and Masons—Ist ‘class. 
Bricklayers and Masons—2nd class. . 
Laborers... .. 

Machinists—Ist class. - 
Machinists—2nd class. 


Hours of Labour —_Where continuous service 
is required a shift shall be eight hours. The 
standard of other labour to be. eight and one- 
half hours. A shift shall consist of 84 hours. 


50442—6 
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Payment for overtime-—Time and one half 
for overtime and double time for Sundays and 
Legal Holidays will be paid to machinists, 
masons and electricians employed in this depart- 
ment. This does not apply to continuous ser- 
vice men nor to employees supplying for ab- 
sentees, 


RE-SCREENING PLANT 


Rate 

per day 
Car Dumpers.. § 3 25 
Car Tenders.. 3 45 
Car Runners. . 3 45 
Coal Pickers... .. 2026 
Mechanics—lIst class. . 3 74 
Car Shunter. 3 45 
Labourers. . 5.26 


Hours of ee fo i shift shalt ee of 84 
hours per day. 


WAREHOUSE DEPARTMENT 


Rate 

per day 
Teamsters—Single.. SSirieaiged 
Teamsters—Double.. 3.25 
Labourers. 3 25 
Harness Shop Woreman.., 4 41 
Harness Makers. 3 83 


Labourers——Filling orders, handling stock, 
etc. (General Warehouse) eM, a 25 
Boys—Under 17 years. 3S) Se ye eee 


Boys—Over 17 years. pes 
Veterinary Hospital: 
Blacksmiths and Horseshoers.. er 13°65 
Stablemen—per month. . 95 25 


Hours of Labour, 84 pale day; overtime at 
regular rates. 


INTERNATIONAL PIER 


Rate 

per day 
Vary wen, . = 4 3 25 
Carpenters—Ist class. 3 51 
Carpenters—2nd class. . 3 36 
Blacksmiths—lIst class. 3 61 
Blacksmiths—2nd class. 3 51 
Electricians. . 3 DL 
Labourers.. .. 3) Ob 
Boys—Under i? years. Yao 
Boys—Over 17 years. PP 


Hours of Labour. __Where there is continuous 
work for 24 hours the hours of labour will be 
eight hours. Where there are one or two shifts 
only, the hours of labour shall be 83 hours. 

Payment for overtime-—Employees in this 
Department will only be paid the actual time 
worked after regular hours or on Sundays or 
Legal Holidays. 


LOUISBURG PIER 


Rate 

per day 
Tally Men. aes "sah coe 25 
Machinists—Ist Clasei-. cs wi eee Dee rie 
Machinists—2nd class.. 51 
Stokers. , 36 
Conveyor Men: 27 
Clutchmen.. 25 
Hlectricians. . 


Car-haul Men. Pee ts 
Carpenters—lIst class. . 
Carpenters—2nd class.. 
Labourers.. .. i 
Boys—Under 17 "years... 
Boys—Over 17 years... 
Te ne 


wNNwWWWwWWwWowt WwW WoO 
or 
_ 


"+471 per hr. 
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MAINTENANCE oF Way, SypNEY AND LOUISBURG 


RAILWAY 

Rate 

per 

Day 
Labourers.. .. io) 3-29 
Carpenters—lst ‘class. 3 62 
Carpenters-—2nd class. 3 44 
Carpenters—Rough. . 3°27 
Boys, under 17 years. : Deol 
Boys, between 17 and 18 years. 2 OW 


Hours of- labour, 83 per Nees overtime at re- 
gular rates. 


MIscELLANEOUS Rates, SYDNEY AND LOUISBURG 


RAILWAY Rate 
per 
Day 
Kreisht hhandietswe es, see cee, Yan 98.25 
Baggage master, Glace Bay, 92.25 per 
month 
Checkers, Glace Bay and Waterford 
83.25 per month. 
Messenger, Glace Bay, 52.00 per month. 
Bunker pocket.. bg Geet a Petees (25 


NOVA SCOTIA STEEL AND COAL CO., 


LED., SYDNEY MINES 

SURFACE Rate 

per 

Day 

ally DOVEemees ‘ aeiosel 

Compressor ‘oilers; lamp. room “boys. . pitt HOO 
Washhouse tenders; labourers; bank ‘and 
screenmen; teamsters a blackemiths’ 
helpers; fan enginemen, electric fan; 

head screenmen; headmen. 25 


Lampmen, excluding head lampmen: box 
car enginemen.. .. 3 24 
Fan enginemen, ‘steam fan or electric 
fanman doing extra work; salt water 
pumpman; ash wheelers; tubman and 
2nd class carpenters; head lampmen 3 36 
Stokers, ordinary; compressormen; ma- 
chinists, 8rd_ class; blacksmith, 2nd 
class; pick sharpeners; horse shoers; 
haulage enginemen; car shunters and 
trimmers, including box car trimmers. 3 45 


Carpenters, Ist class; machinists, 2nd 
class; electricians, lst class; shaftmen; 
blacksmiths; steciares. 6s INGE 8 54 

Head stokers.. .. eee... SS) 865 


Machinists, Ist class; masons; haulage en- 
ginemen (see note) *: compressormen, 


without oilers. : 3 69 
Man enginemen, Princess. . pages ade 
Hoisting enginemen, Princess. . 4 28 

UNDERGROUND 
Trappers... +. Vere .. ... 2 03 
Pit, tub oilers, boys, landing tenders, 


boys; grab carrier boys, signal boys, 

piek DOVES. 5.5 ue 2. ie 
Pit tub oilers, men, “pushers; ‘grab car- 

riers, men, general labourers, couplers; 


drivers: haulage enginemen (small en- 
gines); pit stablemen; trip riders— 
levels; pickmen; haulage enginemen 
(large engines); rollermen; onsetters, 


excluding head onsetter ; man cage on- 


setters; machine repairers’ helpers; 
fanmen; landing anette) head _ stable- 
‘men; shiftmen. . ; 3 25 
Electric signal men.. Spe! 
*For two men working 9 hours, operating 


riding rakes. 
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Rate 

per 

Day 

Shiftmen, deputy. . +. abtiend bow  obeest 
Pipemen—2nd class; trip riders—head- 
ways; pumpmen—small pumps; engine 
repairmen—2nd class; pump repair- 

men... otis’ Let carts keeneepse 
Pipemen—lst class; boss drivers; onset- 

ters—headmen.. fi 3 49 

Rope splicers. . 3 69 
Electric enginemen, ‘over 100 HP. double 

drum. OuGa 


Deep road men;  ‘pumpmen—big pumps; 
masons; machine repairers; engine re- 
pairmen—lst élass*i. 4 3 60 

Brushers—ordinary ; miners—taken ‘from 
face to do other work; moving pans— 
man in charge; mechanic in charge of 
longwall equipment. . mn 3 74 

Brushing in stone, steel ‘booming ‘and 
in longwall; roadmakers—in charge of 
sections (see note), chock drawers. .. 4 50 


NortH SYDNEY PIER 
Cot eae hours. . .per day $3 25 


Laboureress: tay an. nk MN Ree 28 35825 
Shippers. . eR Ae i per ‘hour * 300 
"PRITAMERS rod omit, tote tole «ieee eee ey Bene .45 
Checkers. . mS .382 
Foremen shippers. . .472 
Foremen trimmers. .472 
Note.—A shift shall consist of 8h hours, 
BANKING STATION—SYDNEY MINES 
Labour Zs 4 SM GIIITO. DOR. LOG BO, RIES IDS 
Banking Coal? 33: th web ete ee 608 
Shovel Operator. . Re Hie eee cea be LO 
Boom Operators: galt 4 wesnds pete bee. 0? 
Firemen... 4% .« 4 Uadhat See eed 


NOTE tip shift shea éottias of 83 hours’ work. 


Payment for Overtime 


Shovel Operator and Boom Operator shall be 
paid double time when called out on Sundays 
or legal holidays to repair shovel, but not 
otherwise. " 

CUMBERLAND RAILWAY & COAL CO. 

LTD., SPRINGHILL 


SURFACE 


Tallysbover. ane 
Boys under 17 years "(not otherwise speci- 
fied): lamproom boys; boys between 
17 and 18 (not otherwise specified) . as 
Masons’ helpers; washhouse fenders: 
labourers; screenmen; scalemen; pick- 
men; fan enginemen; material men; 
ash and coal wheelers; teamsters, single 
and double teams; sheetmen; head 
screenmen. te Seine * 
Conveyormen (boiler coal), “chain run- 
ners Nos, 4; 6 and 7...» .lssemeie as 4 
Covering pipe-man in charge; screen 
mechanic; dynamo enginemen; _line- 
men, tubmen and 2nd class carpenters; 
painters, 2nd class; lamproom men.. 
Stokers; car shunters and trimmers, in- 
cluding box ear’ trimmers.'., ;. 3 45 
Chain runner, No. 2 bank; box car en- 
ginemen; machinists, Ond class; elec- 
tricians; pick sharpeners: carpenters, 
Ist class; masons, 2nd class; covering 
pipe joints, man in charge; hoisting en- 
gineer, Nom? 4.00. 66s sn) anh oe ve ee OF 


fa) 
bo 
OL 


(e) 
ies) 
oO 
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Rate 
per 
Day 
Man enginemen, No. 2 and 3; horseshoer; 
painters, Ist class; head stokers, water 
tenders. 3 65 
Hoisting enginemen, "No. 6 and 7; com- 
pressormen; machinists, Ist class. ie 
Hoisting enginemen, Nos. 2 and 3; plas- 
HOrers, Weel PlAStELINS os couse en jet. ao HO 
Masons, Ist class.. ... Grou 
Stablemen (monthly).. 5-25 
UNDERGROUND 
Trappers and fanners, boys.. .. . 221 
Boys under 17 years, except as otherwise 
classified... 2 61 
Boys between 17 and ‘18, "except as ; other- 
wise classified. . 2149 
Brake holders; haulage enginemen; single 
drum 6 in. to 8 in. cyl. ine.; air hoists; 
trappers and fanners, men; mine mech- 
anics’ helpers; pushers- -down, men; com- 
pany loaders; labourers; examiners 
helpers; timber carriers; putters;* 
point tenders, men; sheet tenders, all 
classes;* haulage enginemen, double 
drum 6 to 8 in. cyl. ine.; haulage en- 
ginemen, single drum over 8 in. to 12 
i, Cy; trip “riders, excluding main and 
tail haulage; riding slope chain runner ; 
pushers-in. 3 20 
Slope cleaners: bottomers; bratticemen; 
masons; shiftmen. . 3 36 
Haulage enginemen, double drum over 8 
to 12 in. cyl.: haulage enginemen, single 
drum, 12 in. cyl. and over; trip riders, 
main and tail haulage; haulage med at 
men; slopemen (rollermen) . 3 40 
Haulage enginemen, double drum 12 in. 
cyl. and over; DumPnen, doing ordinary 
repairs. 3 60 
Electric enginemen ‘over 100 HP. single 
drum. : hoe Sen 
Bottomers, more than one “bottom : road- 
makers; timbermen’s helpers, main 
slope; mine mechanics; machine repair- 
ers; miners out of places.. 3 65 
Rope splicer.. .. 3 74 
Miners taken from face to do other work 3 74 
Haulage <a ae 4 drums 12-in. cyl. 
and over. Sele ais) 
Timbermen, main ‘slope... 4 32 
MACHINE SHOP Rate 
per hour 
Ce a class... 544 
2nd class. .485 
Helpers. . s : .406 
Boilermakers—Ist class. : 544 
2nd class. .485 
Helpers.. i . 406 
Blacksmiths—lst class... .544 
2nd class. . 485 
Helpers. . .406 
Car shop: 
Chargehand.. 544 
Repairman.. . .503 
Car Inspector—Springhill "per “day 3.62 


Car Inspector—Parrsboro.. 





*Wet places extra: 
tenders 21 cents. 


50442—6% 


“per day 3.59 


putters 18 cents; sheet 


921 
Rate 

Miscellaneous: tour 

Stokers. . per hour $.439 

Plumber-—Tinsmith - ..per hour = .5038 

Labourers. ‘ ..per hour .406 

ACADIA COAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 

STELLARTON 
SURFACE 
Rate 
er da 

Tally boys, excluding Albion; count i! 

boys; ; boys under 18 years, not other- 

wise classified... evel + syd + °< «eee, Sra 
Tally boys (Albion) . TAT DAY Ae ee es 
Bank and screenmen; masons’ helpers; 

washhouse tenders, when not tending 

boilers; labourers; head screenmen; 

ash wheelers; teamsters, single and 

double teams; washhouse and_ boiler 

tenders; unhookers (Acadia No. 1 and 

3); tipplemen; haulage enginemen; fan 

enginemen; machinists’ helpers; elec-. 

tricians’ helpers: blacksmiths’ helpers. Bee 3) 
Box car enginemen; screen mechanics: 

compressor man; headmen; fan and 

pumpmen (Albion) ; tubmen and 2nd 

class carpenters; lamproom men; paint- 

OA se) EN ea a 26 
Car shunters and sine te Sater a, 

Ordmary.. .. 3 45 
Hoisting engine oiler ‘and spare engine- 

men; compressor and fanmen, Albion 

and Acadia No. 3: machinists, 2nd 

class, blacksmiths, 2nd class; carpen- 

ters, Ist class; steel tub repair men.. 3 54 
Shaftsmen’s helpers; electricians; pain- 

fetes, Net classiaheti: jhban'h. .anayeaton Lows: 60 
Head stokers; blacksmiths, lst class; 

machinists, Ist class; roadmakers taken 

from mine. 3 65 
Hoisting enginemen. 3 74 
Masons... .. qe. 
Stablemen (monthly) . ay 2) 

UNDERGROUND 

Trappers (boys).. . 2 34 
Brake holders under ‘18 ye ars... Juke 
Drivers—under 18 years; Balance onset- 

ters—under 18 years. 2 84 
Brake holders; haulage enginemen—up to 

8-in. cylinder; trappers—men; pickmen; 

labourers; assistant examiners; drivers; 

balance onsetters; cage runners, haulage 

enginemen—over 8-in. cylinder or haul- 

ing more than 130 tons per shift, chain 

runners—donkey engines, stablemen.. 3 25 
Bratticemen, Shiftmen. , 3 36 
Landing tenders; onsetters—excluding 

headmen; rollermen—on oe trip 

Reet ee re 3 40 
Boss drivers; stablemen—when " shoeing 

horses; concrete mixers; timbermen— 

ordinary; pumpmen; onsetters—hoisting 

cages, headmen. : é 3 60 
Pipemen; roadmakers, mine mechanics— 

2nd class.. . 3 65 
Miners taken from ‘face to do other work: 

mine mechanics—lIlst class; rope oe 

ers, moving pans, man in charge. 3 74 
Timbermen—special, chock drawers. 3 83 
Timbermen—Main slope.. . * 4 32 
Erecting steel booms; brushing in stone 

with necessary timbering. . 210 tee 50 


922 
Rate 
per 
POWER PLANT Day 
Feed pump operators.. .. v6 13 61 
Ashmen. SA at 3.25 
Electricians. . 3 60 
Electricians’ helpers. . a 20 


Nore.—Feed pump operaeonn when taking 
place of Electrical pei ner will be paid $4. 01 
per day. 
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Rate 
per 
Day 
RAILWAY DEPARTMENT 
Loon Mneimeerg.. «re acon per hour$ ois 


Loco. Firemen. . 


Brakemen.. .429 
Conductors. . ade fe .478 
Crane Operators.. .. e .485 
Loco. Cleaners... : "per "day 3 25 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements, with 
their schedules of wages and working condi- 
tions, that have recently been received by the 
Department. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and employees, but 
verbal agreements are also included in the 
records, the latter being schedules of rates of 
wages, hours of labour and other conditions 
of employment agreed upon between the 
parties concerned, and in effect though not 
signed. In the case of each agreement, the 
rates of wages for the principal classes of 
labour are given, with other information of 
general interest. 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


CaLeary, EpMONTON AND LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA. 
—THeE BREWERIES OF ALBERTA AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF THE UNITED 
BREWERY, FLouR, CEREAL AND Sort Drink 


Workers or AmeErRIcA, Loca Nos. 124 
(Cateary), 314 (Epmonton) aNnp 354 
(LETHBRIDGE). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1932, 
to March 31, 1933. Notice of any change to be 
given before expiration date. Employers to 
meet a negotiating committee before expiration 
date. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the Lagour 
GazETTE, August, 1930, page 968 and December, 
1928, page 1375, with the following changes:— 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week during the whole year (Previously the 
hours were 44 per week from January to April 
inclusive and 50 per week during the other 
months.). 

Wages in engineering department: chief or 
acting engineers $189 per month (formerly 
$210), second class engineers 754 cents per hour, 
third class engineers 73 cents, general mechanics 
72 cents, pipefitters 69 cents (reductions of 6 
cents per hour for these four classes); fire- 
men 66% cents, mechanics and _  pipefitters’ 
helpers 624 cents (no change for these three 
classes). 

The hourly wage rates for employees in the 
brewery department, bottling department, co- 
opering department and for special men are the 
same as previously paid. 

Wages for employees paid by the month: 
first cellar man of brewery department $157 


(formerly $169); first bottle yard man $145 
(formerly $156); truck drivers $135 (formerly 
$150); truck drivers’ helpers $125; teamsters 
$120 (formerly $130). 


FERNIE AND CRANBROOK, B.C—Two BREWERIES 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF THE 
Unitep Brewery, FLour, CerEAL AND SOFT 
My ese WORKERS OF AMERICA, LocAaL No. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1931, 
to May 31, 1933. 

Only union members, or if none available men 
with permits from the union, to be employed. 
No discrimination against employees on account 
of union activities. All materials used to be 
made by union men if possible. 

The union label to be furnished to firms who 
employ only union labour. 


Hours: 8 per day, 6 days per week except 
for engineers. 
Overtime: time and one half; work on Sun- 


days and holidays double time except for en- 
gineers. 


Wages per day: brewers, cellarmen, kettle- 
men and coopers $5.75, washhouse men and 
other men employed in the brewery $5.50; men 
in bottle shop $5.15, slack barrel coopers $5.15; 
new men $4.15 for first six months and $4.65 
for second six months. Teamsters $137.50 per 
ay first engineers $175, second engineers 

165. 


If necessary to reduce the staff in the dull 
season, men to be laid off in rotation in an 
impartial manner for not longer than one week 
at a time. 


Any disputes to be referred to a board con- 
sisting of two members of each party, and if 
necessary, a fifth disinterested party, the 
majority decision of this board to be binding. 


VANCOUVER AND VicTorra, B.C.—CrrtaIn Brew- 
ERIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
tHe Unirep Brewery, FLour, CEREAL AND 
Sorr Drink WORKERS OF AMERICA, Loca 
No. 300 (VANCOUVER) AND LOCAL No. 280 
(VICTORIA). 


The agreement, which was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, December, 1931, page 1354, 
and August, 1929, page 924, is continued in 
effect (with minor changes at Victoria) until 
December 31, 1932. 


Wages are unchanged: $29.50 per week for 
brewhouse, workhouse and cellarmen; $29 for 
bottlers, machine operators and packers; $26 
for spare help, $19 and $21 for apprentices; 
$29.50 for truck drivers, $28.50 for helpers on 
trucks, $28.50 for firemen; $33.50 for second 
engineers, $29 for third engineers. 
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Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


BRANTFORD, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN NEWSPAPER 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL 'TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Locau No. 378. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 30, 
1931, tod September 30, 1934. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the Lagour 
GazETTE, January, 1929, page 91, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions: 

The number of apprentices is limited to one 
to every four journeymen (formerly one to 
every three) but never more than five appren- 
tices at any one time. 

In case of discharge, the employee may appeal 
to the joint standing committee. 

Hours are unchanged at 48 per week for day 
work and 45 for night work. 

Wages for compositors, make-ups and journey- 
men proofreaders are unchanged at $37 for day 
work and $39 for night work; foremen $41. 


BRANTFORD, ONTARIO.\—CERTAIN JOB PRINTING 
FIRMS AND THE INTERNATIONAL T'YPOGRAPH- 
IcaL Union, Locat No. 378. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 30, 
1931, to September 30, 1934. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the Lasour 


GAZETTE, January, 1929, page 91, with the fol- 


lowing exception: 

The number of apprentices is limited to one 
to every four journeymen (formerly one to 
every three). 

Hours are unchanged at 44 per week for 
both day and night work. 

Wages are unchanged at $33 per week for 
day work for hand compositors, make-ups, proof- 
readers, machine operators, etc., and $35 for 
night work; machinist operators $3 per week 
extra; foremen $37 per week. It is now pro- 
vided however that in case of a general wage 
reduction in printing offices under the juris- 
diction of the International Typographical 
Union, employers reserve the right to negotiate 
the wage scale after sixty days’ notice. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Hauirax, N.S.—Master PiumsBers, MEMBERS 
oF THE ConstrRUCTIVE MECHANICAL TRADES’ 
EXCHANGE AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION 
. ee AND STEAMFITTERS, LOCAL 

o. 56. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1932, 
to April 30, 1933, and from year to year there- 
after until notice. 

This agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LAaBour 
GAZETTE, June, 1930, page 715, with the follow- 
ing exception: 

Wages: a temporary deduction of 15 cents 
per hour from the previous rate of $1.00 per 
hour to be made for the year ending April 30, 
1933, and the wage rate for 1933 to be deter- 
mined by conditions then prevailing on the 
basis of the 1931 rate of $1.00 per hour. 


Moncron, N.B—Master PLUMBERS AND THE 
Unitep ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND 
SreaMFITTers, Locat No. 600. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1932, 
to May 1, 1933, and from year to year there- 
after until either party gives notice of change. 


Only union members to be employed. No 
union member will work for anyone but an 
established sanitary and heating engineer. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. For work out of town, a 9-hour day 
to be optional. 


Overtime: all work after 6 p.m. on other days 
and after 1 pm. Saturdays, until midnight, 
time and one-half. Work after midnight and 
on Sundays and holidays, double time. 


Wages for journeymen plumbers and steam- 
fitters: 80 cents per hour (a reduction of 10 
cents per hour). 

For work out of the city, board and fare to 
be paid by employer and travelling time at 
straight time rate. 


Apprentices to serve five years and be regis- 
tered with the New Brunswick Examining 
Board and the union. One apprentice allowed 
to every five journeymen employed. 


Disputes to be referred to arbitration. 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO.—OTTAWA MASTER PLUMBERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION 
oF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, LocaL 
NO. 1h: 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1932, 
to April 30, 1933, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 


This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LAzour 
GAZETTE, October, 1929, page 1160, with the 
following exceptions: 

Wages for journeymen plumbers and steam- 
fitters are reduced from $1.05 to 924 cents per 
hour. Wages for improvers 45 cents during 
first six months and 60 cents during second six 
months (a reduction of 10 cents per hour). 


Orrawa, OntTario.— Ottawa Stone Con- 
TRACTORS AND THE OTTawA STONECUTTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1932, 
to April 30, 1933, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one _ previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LaBpour 
GAZETTE, August, 1929, page 926, with the fol- 
lowing change: 

Wages for journeymen stonecutters: 90 cents 
per hour (a reduction of 15 cents per hour). 


EpMonton, ALBERTA—EpMONTON SocteTy _0F 
Domestic, SANITARY AND Heatine En- 
GINEERS, INCORPORATED AND THE UNITED 
ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND STEAM- 
FITTERS, Loca No. 488. 


Agreement (made following the strike and 
conciliation by the Department of Labour re- 
ported in the Lasour GAZETTE, June, page 651) 
to be in effect from May 20, 1932, to April 30, 
1938, and from year to year until notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the Lagour 
GazerTe, August, 1931, page 934, September, 
1928, page 1014 and July, 1927, page 792, with 
the following exception: 

‘Wages per hour for plumbers and steam- 
fitters: $1.05 (a reduction of 15 cents per hour). 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JULY, 1932 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 
was slight, both the weekly family 
budget in terms of retail prices and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices being practically un- 
clianged. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in sixty-nine cities showed little change at 
$6.78 for July as compared with $6.79 for 
June; $8.11 for July, 1931; $10.91 for July, 
1930; $10.98 for July, 1929; $10.27 for July, 
1922; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); and 
$7.42 for July, 1914. The prices of milk, 
butter, cheese and coffee were lower, while 
the prices of beef, eggs and potatoes were 
higher. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$16.21 at the beginning of July as compared 
with $16.20 for June; $18.28 for July, 1951; 
$21.26 for July, 1930; $21.26 for July, 1929; 
$20.67 for July, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak); and $14.17 for July, 1914. Fuel 
and rent showed little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics based upon prices In 1926 as 100 
‘was unchanged at 66°6 for July, the same 
figure as for June, as compared with 71:7 for 
July, 1931; 85-3 for July, 1930; 97-2 for July, 
1929; 98-7 for July, 1922; 164°3 for May, 
1920 (the peak); and 64-4 for July, 1914. 
Sixty-five prices quotations advanced, eighty- 
three declined and three hundred and fifty- 
four were unchanged. 

In the classification according to chief 
component materials five of the eight main 
groups were lower and three were higher. The 
Vegetable and Vegetable Products group and 
the Animals and their Products group ad- 
vanced, the former due to higher prices for 
bran, shorts, coffee and potatoes which more 
than offset lower prices for barley, corn, flax, 
rye, flour, oatmeal and rolled oats, and the 
latter because of higher prices for hides, cured 
meats, butter, eggs, calves and hogs which 
more than offset declines in the prices of fish, 
furs, leather, steers and lambs. The Chemicals 
and Allied Products group was also slightly 
higher. The groups which declined were: the 
Fibres, Textiles and Textiles Products group 
because of reduced quotations for raw silk, cot- 
ton yarn, and grey and bleached cotton; the 
‘Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, due 
mainly to lower prices for certain lines of lum- 
ber and for pulp; the Iron and its Products 
group, owing to lower prices for steel sheets, 


steel tank plates and automobile body plates; 
the Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 
group, due to lower quotations for lead, silver 
and zinc which more than offset higher prices 
for copper and tin; and the Non-Metallic 
Minerals and their Products group, owing 
mainly to lower prices for hollow building 
blocks and granite. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods were slightly higher, due to 
increased prices for coffee, potatoes, ‘bran, 
shorts and fresh and cured meats, which more 
than offset lower prices for tea, flour, fish and 
gasoline. Producers’ goods declined some- 
what owing to lower prices for rye, flax, corn, 
steers, lambs, furs and lumber, which more 
than offset higher prices for bran, shorts, 
rubber, calves and hogs. 

In the grouping according to origin both 
raw and partly manufactured goods and 
fully and chiefly manufactured goods were 
slightly higher, the former due mainly to 
increased quotations for potatoes, calves, 
hogs, eggs, raw wool, coffee and tin, and the 
latter due to higher prices for bran, shorts, 
canned vegetables, cured meats and butter. 
Canadian farm products advanced, while 
articles of marine origin, articles of forest 
origin and articles of mineral origin were 
lower. 
EXPLANATORY NOTE AS 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of July of seventy- 
one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil and the rent of six-roomed houses in 
sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. All prices 
are for delivered goods. The exact quality 
for which the quotation is given is set forth in 
the case of each commodity, and every effort 
has been made to ensure that the quotations 
in each case refer to the same class of com- 
modity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city except 
milk and bread are the average of quotations 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by a number of representative butchers and 
grocers in each. Information as to prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent is 
secured by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETIE, and also by the Bureau of Statistics. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of ihe Hans included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
amily 
































Commodities |Quan-} (ft) | (1) July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | June} July 
tity | 1900} 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1932 


J | | | | | | | | | — | | — | ———_ | —_— 





























Be Cc. C. Cc. c. Bs ee Cc. c. Cc. Gs Cs Ge Cc. Cc. G. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin...| 2 lb. | 27-2] 30-4] 37-6) 44-4] 49-4] 79-6 84-0] 70-2] 64-2) 59-6] 60-4] 66-0] 71-4] 76-4] 75-0] 57-6] 51-0] 51-6 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 33-6} 57-8) 54-4 40-6] 35-6] 32-0] 32-0] 37-4] 42-6] 48-6] 46-8] 31-2] 26-8] 27-0 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7) 17-4} 28-3 28-1) 22-0] 19-1] 18-3] 18-1} 19-9} 22-5] 24-4] 23-9] 17-5] 18-3} 13-4 
Mutton, roast..| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2) 16-8} 19-1) 20-9) 36-8) 37-3] 30-3 28-0} 28-2] 29-3] 30-1] 30-1} 31-7} 30-8] 26-2] 22-1] 22-2 
Pork, Jez s...0. - 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1) 18-0] 19-5| 20-2] 37-7] 40-7] 32-9] 31-8] 26-6) 28-2) 28-2] 28-0) 31-6] 30-1) 23-2] 15-0] 15-1 
Beka pees 9 “ | 91-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 37-4] 70-4] 74-0] 57-8] 54-2) 50-4) 50-4] 53-2] 52-2] 56-0) 53-8) 45-2) 30-6} 30-0 
acon, break- 

TASt xa ete 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 25-5] 51-0] 57-0} 48-0] 42-5] 39-1] 39-2) 38-8] 37-2) 39-4] 40-4] 29-2] 16-8] 16-8 
Lard, pure..... 2 “ | 98.2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4) 36-8] 73-8] 75-8] 43-2] 43-6] 44-8] 48-2] 43-0) 44-0} 44-0] 42-6] 29-2] 22-6) 22-6 
Eggs, fresh....| 1. doz} 25-7| 30-0} 33-3] 33-7| 26-9] 49-3 59-2| 38-2) 33-9) 31-2) 37-6] 37-8} 38-5] 36-0] 36-2) 24-4) 19-2] 21-4 
Eggs, storage..}| 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4] 28-4) 28-1] 24-9] 43-1 52-6] 35-1] 31-4] 27-3] 33-7) 34-3] 34-2] 32-1] 32-7) 20-3] 15-1] 16-8 
Vi eee 6 qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 51-0} 70-8] 88-2] 78-6] 69-0) 69-0} 69-0) 69-6} 70-2) 72-0) 72-0) 63-6) 58-2] 57-6 
Pye Saree - 2b. | 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 49-8] 91-4]118-8] 63-0] 70-2] 68-4) 71-4) 74-0) 77-2) 79-4) 65-8) 46-6] 39-0} 35-6 

utter, cream- 

Cry oh ae ee 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 30-0] 51-7] 66-3] 37-2] 42-0] 39-3] 40-9] 41-9] 43-3] 44-1) 36-3] 26-8) 22-6] 21-6 
Cheese, old....} 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5} 21-1) 33-4] 40-6 34-8] 30-0/$30-1/§30-6]§30-7)§32-6]§33 -2/§31-6)§23-5/§20-7)§20-1 
Cheese, new 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-4] 30-6] 38-4] 28-2] 26-21§30-1/§30-6/§30-7/§32-6]§33 -2]§31-6/§23-5|§20+7|$20-1 
ipneaclee. pal. 15 “ | 55-5] 58-5| 66-0] 61-5| 63-0/117-0}144-0]121-5]105-0}100-5)118-5}117-0)117-0}115-5)114-0} 93-0} 8895) 88-5 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0] 28-0} 33-0} 32-0] 33-0) 68-0] 84-0} 63-0} 49-0 $44-0}§58-0)§54-0)§53 -0/§48-0]§48-0}§33-0)§30-0)§30-0 
Rolled oats....| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0] 22-0} 21-5) 40-5} 44-0] 30-0} 28-0) 27-5] 31-0) 30-5} 31-5) 31-5) 31-0} 25-0) 24-0) 24-0 
ee ee 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 23-2] 34-2] 19-8] 19-8])§20-6]§21-8)§21-6/§21-0)§20-6)/§20-2/§18-6]§17-0/§17-2 

eans, hand- 

2 aaa Asian ra Pyke 8-6| 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 34-2] 22-2] 17-0] 17-6] 17-4] 16-8] 16-4] 18-2) 23-8) 19-0] 12-2) 8-4) 8-6 
Apples, evapor- 
meee eae id? ie 9-9] 7-7] 11-5] 12-0| 13-1] 22-9] 29-1] 21-3] 24-9} 19-7] 20-7) 19-2) 21-9] 21-3] 20-7| 17-0} 15-8] 15-8 

runes, med- 
foes size..... 1 “ | 411-5} 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-4] 18-0] 27-2} 18-4] 19-8] 18-6] 15-5} 15-1) 13-5] 13-7] 15-9] 12-0] 11-2) 10-9 
Sugar, granu- 

ated wt 4 “ | 91.6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-0] 43-6] 93-6] 44-4] 33-6] 50-0] 33-6] 33-6] 32-0) 28-4] 26-8) 24-8) 23-6) 23-6 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8} 10-8] 11-0} 10-2 20-4] 43-4] 21-0] 15-8] 23-8] 16-0] 16-0] 15-0} 13-6] 12-8) 12-0] 11-4] 11-4 
Tea, black....| 4 “ | 8-2] 8-3] 8-7} 8-9] 9-1) 14-6 16-4] 13-7} 13-91§16-6]§17-9]§17-8/§17-8}$17-6]§15-0/§13-8}§$11-4/$11-3 
Tea, green..... oe 8-7| 8-7| 9-1] 9-3] 9-3] 14-1] 16-8] 14-9] 15-21§16-6/§17-9]$17-8/$17-8/§17-6/§15-0/§13-8/§11-4/$11-3 
Cores. Wk. aos 8-6| 8-8} 8-9| 9-4] 9-4] 11-2] 15-4] 18-7] 13-4] 138-5] 15-1] 15-2) 15-1] 15-1) 14-2] 12-3) 10-7) 10-5 
IPOtAtOes 2+ aa. + bag| 24-1] 28-0| 30-3] 36-0| 50-3) 66-0]197-4] 35-9} 43-9] 52-5] 45-1] 81-0} 48-2] 48-3) 87-3] 34-2) 21-2) 21-9 
Vinegar........ VYeqt.| -7| -7| -7| -8| -8| -9| 1-0] 1-0} 1-0] 1-0] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0) 1-0} 1-0] -9)  -9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 
Ali Foods.....|....-- 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34] 7-42/13-00/16-84/10-96/10-27)10-17/10-49)10-92/10-80)10-98)10-91) 8-11) 6-79) 6-78 
CG. c Cc. Cup ||| 4c. c Cs c Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. oe Cc C: 
Starch, laundry| #1b.| 2-9} 3-0] 3-1] 3-2] 3-2) 4-7] 5-0} 4-4) 4-0) 4-0) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-0 4-0} 3-9) 3-9 
Coal, anthra- | . 
Ph ated Ba. Wg ton] 39-5) 45-2) 48-1) 55-0} 53-2) 73-8/105-0 110-9]105-8]107-8]103 -2}101-2]100-8/100-6|100-0/100-0] 97-0] 95-2 
oal, bitumin- 

OUS 5 Shatner eve « « | 31.4] 32-3] 35-0! 38-7] 38-0] 58-7] 76-6] 75-6] 68-8] 70-7| 62-9] 63-3] 62-6] 62-8) 62-8] 61-6) 59-7) 60-0 
Wood, hard...| “ ed.| 32-5] 35-3} 38-8] 42-5} 42-5) 69-2} 82-2) 87-4] 77-0) 80-2} 76-2) 75-9] 75-7 76-5] 76-4| 73-2] 68-1] 71-6 
Wood, soft..... « «| 99.6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-8] 50-8] 63-3] 62-5) 58-5] 59-0| 55-3] 56-2] 55-9] 55-1] 54-2) 53-8] 49-4) 51-5 
Coal oil} ee. 1gal.| 24-0] 24-5] 24-4) 23-7] 23-5] 27-8] 37-2) 33-7) 31-3) 30-2] 30-3) 31-3 31-0] 31-1] 30-8] 29-8] 27-7) 27-6 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Light *. 338s. 300 1-50| 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-89] 2-80] 3-64] 3-70] 3-41] 3-48] 3-28] 3-28] 3-26] 3-26) 3-24) 3-18 3-02) 3-06 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent.......... 1 mo..| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75| 4-83) 4-81) 6-38) 6-83) 6-95) 6-97) 6-89 6-86| 6-91] 6-98) 7-07] 6-93) 6-35) 6-34 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
iT Motals 245. llsecnne 9-37}10-50/12-79|14 02/14 - 17/20. 66/26 - 92/21 -53/29-67/20-65/20- 70/21 -10|21- 01/21 - 26/21 - 26/18 - 26) 16.20/16. 21 
re) a ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
INOVa SCOUa... deere 5-61| 5-83} 6-82| 7-29] 7-24|13-14]17-09]11-12|10-31]10-65]10-53]10-64|10-76/10-97|10-98) 8-43 7-27) 7-23 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81] 5-26} 5-81| 6-34] 6-59]11-38]14-52/10-34] 9-29] 9-40] 9-66] 9-82] 9-73|10-05 10-15) 8-06] 6-78) 6-64 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55| 7-04] 7-07|12-81|16-63]11-13] 9-99]10-29]10- 16] 10-84|10-54/10-61)10-97) 8-41 7-20) 7-01 
Muebet: }.. fae sacsce -15| 5-64] 6-33| 6-87] 6-92]12-91]16-03]10-42] 9-72] 9-71] 9-88]}10-13| 9-91/10-13]10-02) 7-49) 6-23 6-27 
Ontario .|. decor cacens 5-011 5-60] 6-50| 7-20] 7-29]13-05]17-05]10-74]10- 28] 10-08}10-22}11-01}10-87)10-85 10-81) 7-97] 6-70] 6-69 
Manitoba 2. \ss.. se ane 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 7-52|/12-75116-54]11-04]10-02] 9-53]10-14]10-34]10-29/10-67)10-64 7-54] 6-54| 6-47 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86| 6-92] 7-86] 8-25) 7-99]12-90]16-25]10-99] 9-82] 10-14/10-56) 10-98/11-02}11-32]11-08) 7-69) 6-62 6:47 
Alperta..). 274.5. 45 aes 6-021 6-50] 8-00] 8-33) 7-78]13-01]16-70|10-91] 9-86] 9-87|/10-81)/10-86/10-79}11-35]11-20) 7-96) 6-60 6-47 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7:74] 8-32] 9-13] 8-78]13-86]18-23]12-19]11-30]11-17}12-09/11-96/11-78 12-40}12-26) 9-32) 7-57] 7-53 


{+December only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
+7An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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RUMRICASIRRTS orem AIT WOLIAE 0 0) Uist nM MRM a ce MP NNER REE Sh te et a 
RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 

















Beef Bacon 

at 23 Bee Ze e-) 

od 4 & | Oo is aw gclye 

ao |S] eo/34/ 85) ag " s| a3 ag 

rn ir ne ah ES 38 a by #2 8 a) 

28] 82/28) 58) 88| 92 : 2| £3 aS 

eee |i | te || fe 4 im 

cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents 
i verage)......... 25-8 | 20-9 | 19-2 | 13-5 | 10-4 13-4 15-1 15-0 16-8 36-1 
eee rset iectones Lisicingte ie 28-0 | 22-6 | 19-3 | 14-6 | 11-6 12-3 17-2 18-3 16-4 33.5 
1—Sydhney..........ee00- 26-5 | 21-8 | 20-2 | 15-8 | 13-4 11-3 16:5 17-2 32.9 
2—New Glasgow.......... 26-9 | 21-9 | 19-6 | 18-7 | 10 7-9 16-7 17-2 16-2 84.4 
3—Ambherst: ibs os cies sae 24 19 15 ie 9 12 16-7 17 39-5 
4— Halifax, $2. 6's ike ctete se 31-3 | 22-6 | 22-8 | 16-8 | 13-7 12-4 17-4 15-5 15-3 33-2 

5—UWindsor 005) Wadd dt COmeneor eis Ph iI3\. |... 15 20 17 30 
G—Trure: ts: ecco oe} 29 25 20 16 12 15 16 22-2 15:7 38-1 

7—P.E.L.—Charlottetown.| 24 | 20 |...... 14-2 | 13 12-5 15 15-5 | 17-7 39 
New Brunswick (average)..| 29-7 | 21-4 | 21-8 | 14-9 | 11-8 12-8 16-9 17-8 16-1 35-1 

8—Moncton?.. 305 see 28-9 | 21 20 15:6 | 12-9 16 17-6 2 16-5 34 
Q—Saint John..........++6 30-5 | 19-5 | 19-2] 14-5] 11-2] 12-2 16. 3/ 16-5 33.8 
10—Fredericton............ 82-5 | 25 28-7.| 15-5 | 18 11 18. “6 16 38-1 
11—Bathurst............6.- 26-7 | 20 19-3 | 13-8 | 10 12 15 15-5 34.3 
Quebec (average)............ 21-5 | 19-4] 19-5 | 11-8] 7-7 8-4 13- :6 18-0 37-3 
12—Quebec!l ie. sees 24-8 | 23-2 | 21-4 | 16 10-6 8 14- 8 18 35-1 
13—Three Rivers........... 19-8 | 19-3 | 16-8 | 11-7 7-5 10-2 13- 3 20-2 39-4 
14—Sherbrooke............ 25:5 | 21-4 | 25 12 6-3 v7 13 be 18-4 39.9 
L5—Sorely vais he eekaleld Meese 17-3 | 18-3 | 17-3 9-3 O° 7 lies Meee 12 19 33-3 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 16-4 | 15-8 | 15-7 9-8 7-1 8-6 11 § 17-4 35-4 
I7—St. John's eek ees 22 21-4 | 21-6 | 12 8 10 15: Fl hess ale 38-7 
18—Thetford Mines......... 15 12-50)) 13-5.) 11 6 8-5 9: “4 19-3 37-5 
19—Montreal............... 28-5 | 23-2 | 24-8] 12-4] 9-3 6-2 14. 2 17-2 38-8 
DO ETL ey, 22, wrote sore sdarvtere oat 24 1G 1819231 111-9 °)) RA 7-9 15- 6 14.2 37.8 
Ontario (average)............ 26-7 | 21-3 | 19-3 | 13-9 | 10-7 14.3 15- 5 15-6 35-7 
DT -OttaWwe.. she «sasleanae ee 27:8 | 21-3 | 19-2 | 14-1] 8-7] 10.9 14. Tilite 143 35-7 
22—Brockville............. 28-2 | 23-2 | 22-1 | 12-1] 9-3 14 15: “5 18-1 36-7 
23 Kain estOn. sic's os oleae aicieiels 26-2 | 20-4 | 19-2 | 13-8] 9-9 12-5 15: 5 14-3 32-6 
24—Belleville.............. 22-6 | 18-8 | 17 12 8 12 14- ey 35-9 
25—Peterborough.......... 26 20-3 | 18-3 | 13:7! 9-8 12-8 15- “5 14-8 33-9 
26--OSDAWaen te vo leis eee 32 25 20 17-7 | 12-7 | 10-8 13-2 1: i229 37-8 
AE Cie WEE Raed) Sapaen bubonic 25-6 | 21-2 | 19-4 | 14-2 | 11-8 16-2 17: 14-7 14.9 34.2 
OSM OLONGO: meses odors sisierele 28-4 | 21-9 | 20-5 | 13-1] 11-9 14 15 14-3 17-3 37-4 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 28 20 22 16-5) }710"" Vl oe eee ee Li 12-5 17 38-6 
30—St. Catharines.......... 25-4 | 20-5 | 19 13-3 | 8-3 13-8 14- 7, 13-7 8856 
Sh eG OM: |e. store's se 28-9 | 23-2 | 21-1 | 14-9 | 11-9 16-2 14. 15-9 36-2 
Boe raublOrg.e. «oi. ses ss 27 21-8 | 18-4 | 14-8 | 10-2 15 15- 15-5 33-9 
See Ce) a Aiea AGE GGA ae ACO FO eas ALS) | (Lord | L200 17-7 18 16-9 35-1 
S4—Guelphl.. Jo. clesiee ost 27 20-8 | 18-8 | 13-5 | 11-8 15-3 13- 14-4 34.7 
35—Kitchener.............. 24-7 | 20-2 | 17-3 | 13-8] 10-9 12-8 14- 14-3 33-9 
36—Woodstock.........+++- 26-9 | 21-7 | 18 | 12-8] 10-8| 13-8 14. Bl 13.8 34.7 
37—Stratford............... 25 20 18-2 | 138-2 | 10-6 14-1 1S + 2)aee seit te 14-8 33-8 
38—WondOne bc neccles ss 90 26:3 | 20-8 | 19-1 | 12-3 9-4 13-3 146A) te eve ae 15-5 33-4 
39—St. Thomas............ 25-1 | 20-8 | 18 12-8 9-8 13-4 15- 14-9 35-2 

40—Chatham.............. O57 Ope, | 19 14-4] 9.7 15-8 15-4 14 35 
41—Windsor............e06- 25-4 | 20-2 | 18-2 | 13-3 | 10-8 13-1 14-7 “1 1301 35-5 

42-——Sarnia. 1 y.Nas ets sinew e's = 27-5 | 20-5 | 19-5 | 15-5 | 12-5 16-5 14 3 16-5 36 
43—Owen Sound............ 25 20 19-7 | 14 11 17 13-8 5 16 36-5 
44—North Bay............. 30 25 19 14-5 | 10 12-5 16 i 16:7 37-7 
45—Sudbury.........s.00.. 27-4 | 21-7 | 21 12-7 9-9 16 17°3 15-9 36-6 
A6—-Cobalt..-.) a) ieee t ee eee. |......|.....\|eoboeeh eee 18 15-4 32-7 

47—Timmins...... 2 teoterde 27-5 | 28-2 | 19-7 | 15 14 19 19 3 15-7 40 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 2072 | 2t=2) | 17 13-6 | 10-1 14 15-6 2 16:8 38-6 

49—Port Arthur............ 99 93-5 | 21 14-5 | 19-2 13 16 4 18-4 37 
50—Fort William........... 29 99 7" 99, 15-2} 13.2 13.3 16-8 7 17-7 38.9 
Manitoba (average).......... 24-4 | 19-2 | 18-1 | 12-5 | 10-1 12-6 14-1 4 17-8 34-8 
51—Winnipeg.............. 26-6 | 20-9 | 18-6 | 11-9 | 10-8 11-3 13-4 +3 17-4 34.8 
52—Brandon...........+0+% 22-2 | 17-5 | 17-5 | 18 9.3 13-8 14-7 als 18-2 34.7 
Saskatchewan (average)... .| 24.7 | 18-8 | 16-8 | 11-3] 8-3 11-2 13-3: 8 17-5 35-1 

53—Regina : 18-8 | 16-3 | 10-5 9-2 10:3 14:3 “5 17-7 35 

OF ey Oekt - an e.|......|......|-commaalie cay alent Manian sale gen. md Gees 35 
55—Saskatoon 21-1 | 16-3 | 16 10-9 7-2 11-3 12-6 16-6 34-8 
56—Moose Jaw 28-2 | 21-2 | 18 12-5 8-4 12-1 ALL ee 18-2 35-7 
Alberta (average)............ 23-0 | 18-4 | 17-0 | 11-7 | 9-7 12-6 11-8 -6 17-1 35-5 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 23-2 | 18 17-5 | 13 11-4 15-2 13-5 17-7 38-6 
58—Drumheller............ 20-7117 | 14-5] 11-6] 7-2| 411.5 11-7 15-8 36-3 
59—Edmonton............. 24-9 | 19-9 | 18-8 | 10-6] 9-1 11-7 11-4 2 18-5 34-5 
60—Calgary hau 25 19-5 | 18-2 | 11-8 | 11-2 11-9 11-5 m7 17-3 33.3 

61—Lethbridgeit (2.0555 21 a eK) 11-7} 9-8 12-9 10-7 1624 35 
British Columbia (average).| 27-1 | 22-2 | 20-0 | 14.4 | 12.3 17-9 16-0 16-4 19.9 40-5 
62—Fernies 7). Use) eee daae 23 19-5 | 20 13-8 | 10-2 15-2 14 14-4 17-8 38-7 
68—Nelson. .; .;\.'53 sees 26-3 | 21-3 | 17-7 | 14 10-7 20 15 17-5 35-8 

64——Drailes 2 Co eee ee 24 LO Ue e7 | 13-7 | 1168 16:3 16 18:3 20-6 41 
65—New Westminster...... 28 23 20:4 | 15 14 17 16-1. }~ --15-9 19-5 See 
66—Vancouver............. 29-2 | 23-2 | 19-9 | 13-6 | 14-4 17-7 15:8 18-6 21 42-2 
67——V ietoria. ree ene. 29-6 | 23-7 | 20-8 | 13-9 | 13-3 18-9 15-7 14-5 18-5 40-1 
68—Nanaimo..,.:........65 29 24-4 | 21-6 | 16-2 | 14-4 21-6 16-2 21-9 44-9 

69—Prince Rupert.......... 27-5 | 22-5 | 21-7 | 14-6 | 10-4 16:8 19-2 19-3 22-7 40 


a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
re) ra) > = aes & g 
el ae oe 1 a ay $c |a- fav = - a 
8/88 | wt] 8 | 8 ot) uteemel ce | ea be | Shee Pl 
car | eee) oe | - - @ |@8 “| 38 | 88s [Ges] 23 | 3° peo 
S8a/ eho | S2a| Eo | £8 | 385) 46 loo cc] 22 | TES [SZSS) GS | ean] Be 
=38|2es|228| 22 | 2s |28s| 25 2eSel vB | dee lasiel cs |Ees| 22 
oP P| Sao | see ¥e Po ~Po ) Oe] F BH |ored] Xo AO ‘ie 
oac Scan) <ss a Q, = te oY Aa aan BSa164anc] ma saa a 
fs) | E a A & &  |O 2s fe 5 Ss a 5 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents ceats cents cents cents | cents cents cents 
16-7 21-3 14-2 16-3 52-2 19-2 13-7 24-5 11-3 21-4 16-8 9-6 17-8 21-6 
11-8 gy WG eee eae ie se 49-6 13-8 14-9 18-5 12-0 24-7 21-0 10-1 19-1 24-0 
8-3 NG's Dill ee Bae cps Repeee ee atc 48-3 13-8 14-5 18-4 10-7 26 20-7 12-9 18 22-6 | 1 
12-0 20% [oss 22. sales: 50 13:9) bg 17-6 11 25 21-3 Ja 9-11 18 22-8 | 9 
Brow ae aes 15 siete wale dae aa 50 14-3 15 18 11-7 20-3 16 20-8 24 3 
eerste Ra tdeacl cada s MUMS eae le oo Se vg « 13-4 ago. eae 17:8 12-3 25-4 23°5 ja 11-5 17-5 23-7 | 4 
15 20) hens Uhs ale cess ass 50 14-2 15 22:5 13 DAS ea | ee ea tel (ee 20 25-7 | 5 
Se eeepencd Ao hak ea a iets Ble Pere oan bare ee en 13-4 15 16-4 13-1 26-2 23:3 8 20 25-1 | 6 
Bese ecikc ae QS Sale A Mac sel aeee ss loos. ca. $4°3: ik hoe 27-5 12:5 MSD Ay aie vse ce | MES 18 21 7 
13-0 24°91. Be ele Be SE ee 57-5 15-0 16-8 2d-1 11-7 22°9 18-5 9 17-8 22°4 
13 202 ho esGhs seks de Bes, 60 16 17-2 24-5 11-8 22-4 18-8 9-10 19-9 23:8 | 8 
Mere 25 Sr Rl Ge Let Ole Ciena 14 15-2 21-7 10-5 24 20-5 12 17-6 22:9 | 9 
TE Ce 24 ae tthe cele aed oaks 55 15-9 18 23-2 12-9 22:2 19-8 8 18-8 22-8 |10 
SegO0e) Be oo Coe ola. ae ace teed ae ooeecs 14. . |). doh. bee eee aeosa Ie So Eds. BOs eee Oy 15 20 {11 
Aree ohevelin Me Oha ela ellhci so RPS waalllc Bai Sala dalle Do Mare os 20-4 17-2 16-3 11-9 22-4. 18-1 8-6 16-3 19-5 
Rees aYcke Ga Pas theft Me es: 3 Sats MMe Me sates ce = Tle Te de 5 ols 18 16-2 11-2 23-9 18-8 |b 12 17 19-6 |12 
Ramen Le ate Soke erik deat each ae a eetts Seok. calidad 18-9 14-1 21:3 18-1 |b 9 18 19-5 |13 
Sree sa he eves ENS seis BRI Sell oa are Ae [Pala He tele 20 > ie ee 14-2 11-8 23-9 20) tan, 797 15-5 18-2 114 
Ee AUS By Sa el a Toe Eo ae een ee ee 15 C218 We Reds AOS bgke 15 18-6 |15 
TSP ema eetsae Re SemeDe eel, My a Bee, ba Meets sss [te dhe he dct 18 15-4 11-3 20 i 5 ee Sot eee 19-8 116 
lee ricrsc ls Be ReS © ei cil MOH ec Col lhe tho Ade La lpeists Ws aes 20 18 15 10-5 20-7 ETE" | ON, a allies ae eee 19-7 |17 
eter ects MOVs wa, MOM SRR Aes A Meta es a Hh de tes ye 16-2 15 12-7 18 TA ee 15-8 19-9 |18 
Pabenuee 25 Be We teal SP ae P| Ee a a 19 17-6 22-1 10-9 28-2 21-2 10 20 21-5 119 
BoSe. oes eas OE 22 Bo Ras Soa aha te Re Ge er. 22°90 15-2 14-8 11-9 22-8 16-9 8 16-8 19-1 |20 
15-0 22-0 AGE Rvs oe Ass ce le Me cs 19-0 16-8 28-1 11-0 21-5 17-0 $. 18-7 21-2 
15 24-2 OD Gull Mo dde ks loasiie..* 92-5 16-5 30-4 119 UP | 22-3 18:3 8 19-7 19-8 |21 
cen eee 25 15 ete tte Anas. 20 17 25-5 Lee) iLO yal | Male Sp Sees 8 as (ged 20-5 |22 
1G 20 USS) Te] Se eee | es Cart eae 18-4 15 22-3 11-4 19-7 14-8 8 17-8 20-4 {23 
Bea sie: [goths oie Sete a ilies a ete Dos sco Me Bi dc.» « |) atrdtec cage 27-6 11-2 A W/OT| ee eee Es y/o 23 24 24 
Ce WEES | SEE Oke Ol Siders wee cll ae Rise iy 8 ae ce eae |b ean Ue AE 25-7 12-6 18-5 13-9 9 15-6 20-6 |25 
TPA) soe eet = chee hc REN PM EME MEDS os [Pm ae, 2. se elke: Movdhe s « {> Syerdheaiahe 29-1 11-6 DBD Powis once ol bree 20 21-4 |26 
ee si RLS ee I Bae he ae Gace Bak... lle side gas 29 11-1 19-3 15-5 10 19-3 22-7 |27 
Bs FC | Gees Dato \SSicks © tae lceoeee RR Gee ae 22 19-3 32-1 10-9 24-4 19-7 10 18 22-3 |28 
Digke F Rer cne go ool ae cad) cota ee Geese | cee one 20 des NG aes 33-2 11-7 Day || Sele eee 10 19 22-1 |29 
Be PRO Bom COE ae kta ee ee ee ee oe 17 she, Ra 32-6 10-4 22-9 18 10 17-5 20-9 130 
a eels ee etm om ee (baw ones eka ke. . dle dea aath 32 10-6 22-9 19:7 10 19-7 22-5 |31 
Cd) Ear ea | ea © Geer Sibces bite fol) See Eee | aeaee eee o 18 a Oe 29-2 9-9 21-1 17-2 9 19 20 #132 
BOD Berd | Oks 6 G5] Se oss 5 Geel Gee! Serie ae cee ae Ot |e: ae ar 18 30-4 10-9 22 16-3 10 16°5 22 133 
Sey OER Go enc Glog] | oc eo keel See ee |e oy Se) |r ae | AON 28-1 9-8 22 18-7 10 18 21-3 134 
hte, eee: 15 aan loach as lho a ts « «ested wake 22-1 9-8 21-2 17-1 9 18-1 21-1 135 
FO RA OPH a ys cleio-til| Bic Race Betoiel | Bae, mes 2 tere | ho eae? Sieh | eae a KS ti 21-4 9-8 16-8 15-3 8 19 21-2 |36 
pet: Ee aay 2 De 20 ny ae | a 20 Baye 26:3 9-8 18-8 13-7 8 18 19-9 137 
Be Sac sclts ag Meemye [ere See Selb. Benedetto Sta devs. s 19 17-5 31-1 11 20-8 17-2 9 19 20:5 |38 
LS! pee | Ree SS 2 18 , ee. aa fa UZs 2) i-.ak,teveete 33-5 10-9 20-1 16-3 10 20 21 39 
fae te ARI = hs | wr hs acent | Ae Pato ie |e eee Sas ily 15 25-2 10-2 19-3 12-9 9 19-7 21-5 |40 
daa s: 25 20 We are elf te ge ws: 20 16-5 32-7 10-6 21 17-5 10 a Ae 21-1 {41 
Bi OAL OP iio Gita] O.0 bln = alreil| ge RS ERO | een A ae PO EARS eR get 32 10-8 23 19 9 5 oat 23 42 
PS PROT a Ooty srs | Coe ert 6 ee le eee es ee 15 < ihe 8 8s 22-5 10-3 19-4 15-7 10 18 20:8 43 
Me CE soy teh Ss noche. ead s. 14 Pe ae 32-7 11-5 22 18-5 10 17-1 17-7 |44 
Bi. dits «ite Spee 14 se all | Rea aes | BRI ee | Sie Oe ree pA 11-5 25-7 19-9 13 A, 20-6 145 
Pere Gl or c41 COC Goo Art Go ciloe S.ce Geet GO Snel (Cce Saeed (ae te rio. c 20-5 10-3 PAS Sei | Saas Cieae 10 «stolen 19-6 146 
Sulhta « re [ie qpeteoens ie ordeal ei ow aeta et... [ie cats. sie- 23 chelate Oe 23-4 14 27-6 21-9 13 «Sy isn Be ceee 22-1 |47 
Rete Ie Marte Bye SET Oe el | ae ae een | ae ee eee | Sa ae 33-6 12-2 22-7 16-7 10 19 20-1 |48 
Biel. a. 16 18 aerate he levis oh v0 20 16 29-1 12-5 21-4 15 11-4 | a aeetiee 23-5 149 
ee ole a 15 an ee boa ae oe See 20 16-7 28-2 11-1 21-9 16-4 11-1 21-2 22-3 150 
18-3 22-7 DSsGalb svtetas |b ese.» - 21-5 17-1 25-9 10-8 20-0 15-0 7-9 15-4 20-2 
16 23 +2 Lp | ee ee ee 25 17-7 26-3 10-2 21-3 15-9 8 16-5 20-8 151 
20-5 22-1 OP | Se ee ee |e 18 16-5 25-5 11-4 18-7 14-1 |a7-1-8-3 14-2 19-6 |52 
19-9 21-9 10-6 a 90 | eae oe 25-0 19-0 19-5 10-7 15-6 11-7 9-8 13-4 19-7 
20 22-5 OE ae Se Gee eee 25 19 19-2 9-5 15 11-9 10 12-5 18-3 153 
Oe ee eo Ae ol) Oe ey | Se 25 b ee ae 14-5 10-7 15 10-7 9 14-2 22-8 |54 
19-7 20:6 10 A ae Ye eee 25 17 21 10-3 15:5 11-6 10 12-2 19-1 155 
ao ee 22°5 12 oe | Se ee 25 21 23-2 12-4 V7 12-7 10 14-7 18-4 |56 
19-9 21-8 11-1 nN FE An | ee 22-0 19-6 22-1 10-0 18-5 12-7 9-6 15-2 21-5 
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2.-RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


Seen —————————————————————————— 
Canned Vegetables 




















» o 4 pM 
Q 45 = PSA 
cules | 3 ul Bs a4.) 8 mee. ag 
i oe F QB Ex 0 ‘ as ‘i an ag 
ai e/a. | 2. lesz] 2. | 22] #2] @. | 22 | « 
Bee. |.25-| do) eee) Be thee) eee) ee Gee 
o—~ a 35 0) Sa | ee hans op =§ 2 as 
oy Tk a 8 4 oy ok oS 28 ak omen 2 
‘ag o2 | 8a | eea|] 6a | 2h so 3 8 oN 5 4 
S foal D fy a leat sa a Ay 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Rominion (average)...............-. 20-1jqg 5-9 15-2 3:0 4-8 8-6 11-1 M-i 1-0 11-3 
Nova Scotia (average)..............- 0-0 §-7 14-8 3-6 5-0 8-9 12-9 10-7 10-5 10-6 
12 -Sydney. os). scart erie ct 18-9 6-7 15-5 3°5 4.5 7-8 12-4 9-9 9-9 9-9 
= New (Glasgow. wisnts ects dence ie 19-6 6-7 14-3 3°5 5-2 9-7 12.69 9-8 9-8 9-8 
3=Amberst.+ >. /) whe. eee eee 18 6-7 13-5 3-6 4.7 9 10 11-3 10-5 10-8 
(Wes 3 CANE GRAAL ob bee ooo caas 19-6 6-7 14-7 3-4 5 10 15 10-8 10-6 10-9 
B= Windsor, sc ocean. tle oleic Coa ne... 15 3-9 5-3 8 15 11-5 11-5 11-5 
6—TUrO. ee une Marae eine b! sevebetelet: 21-7 6-7 15-5 3-8 5 8-6 12-8 11-1 10-4 10-6 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown......... 20 6:7 16 3-3 5 8-5 15 13-5 11-7 12-5 
New Brunswick (average).......... 18-6 7-0 14-8 3-5 4-6 8-1 13-0 10-8 10-0 10-0 
82M ONCtOM Ae ce het ot ce ose meter 19-4 6:7 15:3 3°5 4.5 9-7 12-3 10-2 10 10-2 
G=- Saint JON. dose ote. slise citer: Were 7:3 14-3 3-3 4.8 7:8 13 10-5 9.7 9-6 
102=Fredericton.. J)... i eee ae 19-1 7:3 14:8 3:5 5 7:8 14-8 10-3 10-2 10-3 
Hz Bathurst... ee ore er 18 “ie hed eae see. 3-5 4 7 12 12 10 10 
Quebec (average)............--.6--- 17-1 4-9 13-1 3-1 4-8 7-8 41-2 9-9 10-3 11-2 
12=-Quebeckwk.... be th... -ck eases = 19-3 6-7 13-6 3°5 5-5 8-5 11-9 10 10-3 9-8 
13—Phree Rivers: ..oeb. ok deel: 19-7 | 4-4-7 13-4 3-4 4:3 7-2 10-3 9-9 11-4 11-5 
14—Sherbrooke: <....<5.-. see asec 16-5 5 12-6 2-7 5-1 7:4 12-1 10-1 9-7 11-5 
15—Soreld. Sec: sete bee cue a: 1292) | a iia 14-7 2-9 4 7:7 9-7 10-6 10 11 
16—St+ byacmthe:, .. 25% sth ome oe 16-2 4 12-1 2-4 5:5 8-1 12-5 9-5 9-6 13-8 
= Sts. JOMNSaaades re spunea: 15 4 13-5 2-7 4-5 7-3 11-7 10 11-1 13-7 
18> "Thetford: MineGs..).2%% 25 octet er 17-7 4-3 12 3-3 5 7 10-5 10-2 10-8 9-8 
ea hee Bae Ns os hoes Dee ee 20 4-7-6 14 3-4 4-9 9-2 11 9-9 10-6 10-6 
2113 8 UN ee. Slee as tia Sip to doe 14:7 | 4-7-6 12 3-2 4-8 8-1 11-3 9-2 9-2 9-1 
Ontario AtGiE® va Biavetatte 212 eee ete 19.5 5-5 14.7 2:7 4:6 9-5 11-7 10-4 10-4 10-4 
DIE Ottawa. «octet. << seieaemas 20-4 | 5-3-7-3 15-4 3°7 4-9 8-9 10 9-9 10-1 10-8 
P= BTOCKVAlIONats teachers apiece LS} 3704 SSeieeand 13-7 3-1 4-7 10-4 11-7 10 10 10 
DS = KAN EStOM a snvcaa octane se eiskelotareys 19 5-8 14 3-1 4-6 9-9 12-4 9-9 9-6 9-6 
DAs BOllevilloss. «Nes tenses es 19:7 | 4-4-7 14-8 2-5 4-3 9 11-3 10-1 10-2 10-2 
95 —Peterborough... a= s+ Maen yet a's 17-1 4-7 14 2-9 4-6 9-3 11-5 9-7 9-7 10-5 
OG @shawa: Gies. dcccts acuseiesten « 22-2 | 4-7-6-7| 12:5 2-3 4-7 9-5 10-5 10-2 9-8 9-9 
le =O) en haa. Homer Ok ete Oc kc SO oe 19-1 4-6 14-7 2-6 4-3 9-6 12-5 10-4 10:3 10-3 
DS POLONGOM ee. = ce os ce sive isiererets » 23°4 | 6-7-7-3] * 15-3 2-9 4-7 9-5 11 10 10-1 10-2 
99=Niacara Palls....5)...-... 4%... 19-3 | 4-7-6-7 15-5 2-8 4-7 9-6 11-2 10 10 10 
BOS Ot. CALNATINEGS, 5s ogo lofetainse'e's 18-5 | 4-7-6-7 14-7 2-6 4-4 9-4 11-6 10-1 11-2 11-1 
BASHAM ICON ss ch. 2's oe wtp cele 5 23-1 | 5-3-6-7| 15-3 2-4 4.7 10-1 10-9 10-6 10-7 10 
EAST AN ELOLG ta, oc aes whe leah ee otete 21-8 | 4-7-6-7| 15-7 2-3 4-4 9-5 11-9 9-9 9-9 9-9 
SS SHANI Sa cere ences Wes 1a cee 23-4 5-3-6 16-3 2-4 4-7 9-7 12 Fi gh) 10-7 10-8 
BA (ante Mb Mil. ors diese olds so sioverevels «:« 20-2 | 4-7-5-3| 14-7 2-3 4-9 9-8 10-2 10-1 10-3 10-3 
35—Kitchener.........----+-.-e-.- 19 4-7-6 15-1 2-9 4-8 9-8 11-9 10-2 10-2 9.8 
BO—WOOdStOCK a... das et. = 20 bole cfm. 18-8 4-5-3 15 2-1 4-9 $-7 10-5 10-3 10-3 10-4 
BSN OV OROL CM. cede eles =< ape ae 17-5 | 4-7-6 14.2 2.3 4-7 9-7 10-5 10-5 10-1 9-9 
BS—— WONCON eee der iclsts oe trek eke ses 19-8 | 4-7-5-3 Tez 9.3 4-8 9.2 11-2 10-7 10-3 10-4 
BO=—Srp ke MOMASH ae ce hese e sie ete ls 19-3 | 4-7-5-3 16-9 2:2 4-4 9-8 12-4 ll 11 11-2 
A0—Chathanws yi.) cee +005 tale ste oi 19-6 | 4-7-5-3] 15-4 2.3 4.5, 9-6 12-3 10-5 12 10-6 
A= Wan dsOr yee). feet. rite cil = Mel i. 7-7-3); is 2.6 4.2 10-2 12 11-6 13-2 17 
ADS Arn asd atrkeidere sels eipiaiete + wicks 22-5 6-7 15 2 4.7 9-7 11-7 11-5 11 11-2 
43—Owen Sound.........--+--++++- 18-3 | 5-3-6 15-3 2-4 4 8.7 ihtas 10-1 10-1 10-1 
A4= North: Day... ewe cee eer « 17-1 5-3 15 3-4 5-3 10-5 12-5 10-4 9-9 10-3 
45—Sudbury’..s..0de ae owed el eee: 19-3 | 6-6-7 13-2 3-4 4-6 8-3 14-7 10-1 10-6 10-6 
A6=Cobalit.... td. «te le ite aches 2 15-7 6 11-2 Bindi [bre totererhl. 9 12-2 11-5 9-8 11-2 
A7S/Tim mins A..w0ls eee eke ee 19-2 6 14-3 3-9 4.2 9-3 12-5] 12-3] 10-8 12-1 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.............. 17-1 4-5-3 15 3-4 4-7 9-7 13-4 11-1 10-7 10-7 
49—Port Arthur......09...4-9aee 19-6 5-3 14-5 2-9 4-6 8-4 11-2 10-3 9-7 8-6 
50—Fort William... 3253. s ecm sss 18-6 5-3 13-4 2-9 5-2 9 11-2 10-1 10-1 10-2 
Manitoba (average)................- 20-6 5-8 13-5 3-0 4-5 9-9 11-4 12-5 12-0 12-7 
51—-Winnipeg............ Soha Bc 20-8 5-6-6 14 3 4 8-9 10-4 11-9 11-3 12-3 
B2—BrandOn sissies. «5 « crake tke ere 20-4 | 5-3-6-2 13 3 5 10-9 12-3 13 12-7 13-1 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 22-1 6-1 18-7 9.7 4-4 9.2 11-0 13-8 13-1 13-4 
5B ReonAa estes... js bs tejetoreran ener 21-4 4-6-7 20 2-9 5 9-7 11-8 13-5 12-7 12-5 
54—Prince Albert......:..-asen => - 24-6 DiGi) ae ene 2-5 4-5 8-5 10-1 14-1 13-7 14-1 
5O—SaskatGOn:..« -fs »- sass emer 19-7 6:7 17-2 2-9 4-7 8-9 11:3 13-1 12-3 12-5 
DO Moose JAW... .: besos tae selene. 22-8 6-7 19 2:5 4-5 9-7 10:9 14-7 13-7 14-4 
Alberta (average).............++006- 22-9 6-1 16:6 2-8 4-7 Pay 9-6 12-9 13-1 13-8 
57—Medicine Hat...........-+e0e-- 24-2 | 5-7-6-3 16-5 2-9 4-7 6-3 9-3 12-6 12-4 14-5 
58= Drumheller... 3:2-se- nee te oe 23-7 ia aoe, oe 2-8 4-3 7-7 9-6 13-7 14-4 14-1 
59—Hdmonton:....¢.. 38:5 sees see 20-3 |b 6-7 15-2 2.7 5-1 7.8 9-2 12-5 12-5 12-7 
60—Caleary.:)!.....ceee on nates 21-9 | 5-6-7 15-8 2-8 4-9 8 9-5 12).:7 12-6 14-1 
61—Lethbridge.....\.... 2)... delenen se 24-2 6-7 19 2-8 4-3 8-7 10-6 13-2 13-5 13-5 
British Columbia (average) 23-5 6-9 17-9 3-2 5-4 6-4 7-0 12-3 12-2 12.5 
62—-Blernie.-. Be... eeteste ere aaa 23-9 7-1 15 Pal 4-8 van 8-1 13 13-5 13-7 
63 Nelson 2:5...) bee Jonge nee 25 6-3 19-3 3-2 5-9 6-8 7.9 12-5 13 13 
64——hirail..|. 9% «ee obtener 20-5 6:3 14-5 3-2 5-7 5-5 6-7 10-3 12-3 12 
65—New Westminster..........+.-- 22-4 | 6-2-7 19-6 3-2 5 5-9 5-9 12-1 12-2 11-7 
66—Vancouver......-.--.02esseeee: 21-5 | 6-2-7 20-5 3-1 5-7 hee 7.7 11-8 11-8 13-6 
67-£Victoria, 8... -bions -Pae ted 22-3 7-5 18-9 Bt 5-5 5-8 6-2 | 11-3] 10-9 11-4 
6$-=Nanaimony.... dee = Bb vias: 28-3] 7-5-8 | 20 351. | aes... 6-7 7-3 13-6 | 12-4 12-5 
69—Prince Rupert...........--6++- 24 6:3-8-31 15 3-4 5 5-3 6 13-5 11-8 11-8 


eee 


a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b Some small bakers selling 20-02. loaf at Be, 6c, and 7c., or 20 for $1.00. 
c New potatoes. 
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cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
4-3 8-1 -658 14-9 35:7 15-8 10-9 18-1 17-3 57-0 21-2 51-8 40-3 
4-2 8-0 -702 15-5 87-5 13-3 11-3 16-9 16-6 53-8 20-9 51-5 38-9 
3-7 7-8 662 ayo. te a 13-6 11-3 1G 16-9 44 LO Sido kc geeee 35 
3-5 7-9 618 6/50), | oe ee 13-7 10 16-7 16-3 65 22° |: Ue 36-3 
4-7 8-6 658 TE OTS A OGE) Ges oo) (Peeler 13 17-2 16-7 50 19-3 50 45 
4-4 7-1 122 IRGyoT) ie ge eens et ad 1l 17-7 ISSO 7g VA's ee ve re ee 39 
4-7 9 712 15 Die WN, re ee ll 15-3 15-3 50 2471s hort. ee 
4.2 7:8 839 18 50 12-5 11-3 17 15:7 60 19-4 53 39-3 
4-5 8 40 GO | a IS |e ge 12-5 16-5 ho: | See a8), LOW yer ee 40 
3-5 7-6 467 11-9 43-0 14-6 11-6 15-8 15-1 48-9 19-2 49-0 38-3 
3-5 7-9 557 (G2) ae 15-5 12-7 16-8 15-8 45 20-2 47... Hes 
3-7 6-5 47 OMe Si 12-2 12-5 15 14-3 56-7 18 45 37 
4-1 7-9 365 10-6 43 15-7 112 16-5 15-2 45 18-4 55 40 
2-5 8 475 DeSilva bins x 15 10 1S eho ae Paes ee 20) WN SRR oF 38 
4-4 7-9 624 13-1 47-2 14-4 11-3 17-8 16-5 54-0 21-7 50-5 39-7 
3-4 7-7 549 12015). | eee ae 14-3 13-1 19-5 17-2 75 23-2 57 38-4 
3-8 7-9 542 1D" ie 14-2 11-7 17-6 16-7 57:5 22-4 52-5 42-2 
2-3 7-5 596 11-8 41-5 13-9 10-3 18-4 16-8 50 23-7 45-7 39-2 
5-2 8-5 60 14 50 13-2 11-7 16-7 13-3 MI ee 2837 lie eed ee 43-3 
5-7 7:3 564 TGS) sae ae 13 11-5 15-8 14 46-7 20-3 42°5 39 
4-8 8-8 656 A eae oe 14 11-1 Is S/S ASS ie eae a 175s spe 41 
3-7 7-8 723 AORN ed aa oe 13-5 10 18-7 16-9 57:5 2B es FE Nees Re ON 39-3 
4-3 7-2 68 14-7 50 15-1 11-4 18-3 16-5 Sila 22-4 46 37-5 
3-7 8-1 704 Diels ois ts Ae 18 11-2 17-2 20-2 40 19 59 37-4 
3-8 8-5 566 13-3 32-2 14-3 11-0 17-8 17-7 58°6 20-6 53-1 37-0 
3-6 7-8 715 Loess) 28 13-7 11 17-4 17-8 72°5 20-4 53-3 36°3 
4 10 75 IG} | ES Se 4) er 10 18 16 |) SRR 20 69 39-3 
4-7 7-7 745 14-8 23 13 11-6 17-3 18 il BRE eee, 19-6 53-3 37-7 
4 9 643 IGE.) ek ae | re 11:6 16-8 16-5 69 19-2 49 35 
4 9-2 493 NOPE a 4 es Ses le 9-8 17-7 16-9 58-3 20-5 47-3 35: 
3-7 8-7 419 OOM a. see mite celt ) 10-8 18-3 18-8 57 20-7 67 38- 
4-1 8-3 433 NOSSeSs 5 eee tet 11-7 18-6 188 Hee fhe: 23 -2 ou 35: 
5-1 7-4. 48 10-4 OTE Rms a) Se 10-7 17-1 17-5 69-7 21-5 56-5 35: 
4-] 7:6 533 11-8 DDe Mae cn ce Ue 10 19-2 17-8 70 23-3 50 36: 
4-3 7-9 486 DORAN. eye neater teed oo se 13 19-6 18 65 17 50 37: 
4.4 7-4 449 12 25 12-5 10-9 16-9 16-5 55 20-1 51 37- 
3:3 8-1 421 Ss | Ae ee” | Pea 11-2 17-3 G+ 4. lee koe eee 19 515) 35- 
Sjor 8-4 382 10-4 DOM cae) te 10-7 17-4 16:8 Nees Dee 19-2 53-3 35- 
4-5 7-6 424 10-7 Pe ie al eee a 10-4 17-6 17-6 40 19-2 57 36- 

ee 8-2 398 Qe Oiie..c.c8 8 11-5 12 16-3 17-2 40 1 ed I 8 Bae 35. 
3:1 7-8 413 LOM ee Pil ees. 8 10-9 16-4 ND Wee eee. ZOSOM ee ees, 85 
3-6 8 40 10-4 Sem ak LS 12-2 17-2 17-3 61 21-9 53 36 
4 9 523 1 VS. eo Le cick IESE eae 10-7 16-6 16-4 60 19-3 59 35- 
3-4 8) 554 TSM, avs steels ead oe LM 11-4 17-2 Hf Gale ee oe PE Ee Ba 36- 
2-6 9-8 587 13 23 Ba oT he 10-7 16-9 17-5 60 21-4 47 35- 
2-9 6-9 -72 LAPIG|E PRET se Ls 10 18-2 17-3 47 20a] Nhe tne 36 
4-3 9 55 14g Wek ee Se 10 18 1807 teen ee 1327 |seee ee 34- 
3-6 7:8 +39 124A Se 12-5 9-6 17-1 16-2 50 20:6 50 34 
3-7 8-7 °651 17-8 35 20 11-7 18-4 18-3 58-3 21-2 52 39. 
3-6 8-5 632 13: Shire, :. 858 15-8 12-5 19-7 20-8 G35 [bac ee ease eee 40 

say 9 63 20 Miss Tete 14 11-7 18-7 18-2 65-5 18-5 41-5 40 
4-] 9-3 1-02 22-5 55 15-5 12-2 20-5 18 60 22-7 50 42. 
2-8 9-2 66 14-5 55 13-7 10-9 17-8 20:7 64:5 21-6 59-5 40 
3-7 9-7 +733 20-6 42-5 15S 7 10-7 17-9 19 51-9 22-5 45 39 
4 9 -739 15-9 20 13-5 10-3 18 19-7 51-4 21-2 49 37:7 
5-1 8-8 -535 AOSORE s.. 6545 16-5 10-8 20-4 18-7 55°4 23°5 52-7 42-0. 
5-1 8-4 -494 1 (io? ee ee 18 9-7 19-1 18-1 53-8 22-7 48-7 40-6 
5 9-2 -576 1OB43R. 24.8 15 11-8 21-7 19-3 57 24-3 56-7 43-3 
5-5 8-5 732 16-601) «4 4.2.5 18-8 10-7 20-7 19-0 60-2 22-3 53-1 46-0 
6-2 8-4 “77 1 ey Co Pe 20 9-7 21-7 16 60 18-5 54-7 45 
7-1 8 - 687 U7 rie BL 20 10-3 21-8 20 65 24-6 54-6 47 
4-2 8-5 -61 1 So Fea eae 16:3 10-3 18-5 19 55-9 24-4 49-4 46 
4-6 9-2 -86 Bix Felboods oi Pheand lay 12-4 20-6 21 60 21-6 53-8 45-8 
4-5 8-2 673 TGs 40 658 16-2 10-2 19-9 18-2 57-6 22-7 51-7 48-0 
4-7 9-2 +783 Di-5e haeeretts 5 4% 18-8 10-4 19-5 19-2 60:1 23-2 54-9 46-5 
4-4 8-4 +875 PVA) 4 | Sa ae 16-3 10-6 20-7 18-2 58-7 22-5 53-7 51-2 
5-1 7-4 +397 TOSQMY a5 15°5 10-3 18-8 17-8 56-9 22-6 49-3 46-8 
4-5 7-4 -799 BOs ANS eee 14 9-2 19-2 17-3 53-6 21-1 49-7 46-7 
4 8-5 512 g00-06 23.97% 16-5 10-6 21-1 18-4 58-7 24-2 51 48-7 
5-9 7-2 1-125 Roc Quiie «cts coke 19-6 10-0 19-0 16-3 58-9 23-1 49-4 46-4 
6 7-8 1-15 DA a eee ea 16-7 12-2 20 16-2 61-7 25 57 50 
5-8 9-7 1-16 7 | ae het 20 10-6 19 17-1 63 23 48-7 51 
6 8 1-01 75 lel WHR CAICR: 20 10 20 19 60 23-5 47-5 46 
4-6 6-2 |e 1-70 Dg || eee ae 17 8-5 18-4 14-4 57 23-7 47 43-2 
6-1 6 1-21 23 IB 2 OS) 19-5 9-3 18-3 14-8 56 22, 45-1 41-7 
4-8 7+2 +983 UU eee || See Pa ce 20 9-2 18-5 14-8 54-5 21-1 46-4 45-2 
8-7 5) +627 pas pe are s SeSC 20 11-8 19-3 ji ee ee 23-3 50 47-5 
5:3 8 1-16 Dorie. t, Bes 23-3 8-7 18-3 16°5 60 23-3 53-3 46-7 
i 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 

















Sugar ca r 
oO > 2 4 8 
| Ae ales go] ts deed | oe ‘5 : 
o n ~ o c- S on we lool 
Locality 2 % E 3 oa, £5 12 a g 3 > B § 
- 2 ae} g © sp A= | & oo Ss S uel E 2 
Bes, Hy 5 fs o-. hes tl ge me} Toa © 
$8 -| A. ste ey Q A e:2 nee g . Qa a a sey 5g 5 cq 
Seales] oS | eSigee] HS | GS) gs | es | af | Se es 
POS ae eel elses) Mae | set Beni’ ae) Bb 4 as £8 
Efalsre) 521] 8/8358) ex sal Bb oS 8a Sh ea 
Oy I Stiga io iS a os 5 D B < 
cents | cents | cents| cents} cents} cents | cents| cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 5:9 | 5-7 | 42-0 | 45-0 | 25-0 15-0} 3-0 4G-1 51-8 11-8 4 15-238 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-0 | 5-7] 45-1] 38-9 | 24-5 12-0 | 3-0 49-0 39-3 12-3 5-4 14-500 
1 SYNC pis. bein cee O° | 5:5 | 46-44] 87-7 | 22-3 14-5 3-4 60 54 12-8 OB Sti sees ete eke 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-2 | 5:7 | 43-7 | 33 26-3 12 2-8 40 34-7 12-7 OF DP eatesk cele 
3—Ambherst..tias ss). cree 5-9 5-7 | 50 43-7 | 20 10-7 | 3-1 65 87-5 12-3 Oe DRE GR cb. aoe 
APA AR. cara cinkss sete 5-9 | 5-5 | 46 38-7 | 25 13 7 IS ey AP ba oe 13 6 14-50 
5——Windsor....o sce soe 6-3 5-8 | 40 37-5 | 29 10 2-9 40 35 11 ME | Aaeisaees Sere 
GaP rere hs ee, bs eae 6-2 | 5-8} 44-2 | 42-8 | 24-1 11-8543 40 35-4 1, Oe oe |e decks ae 
7—P.E.I. Charlottetown} 6 5-5 | 50 37-5 | 25 16:5 4 45 40 13-5 5-5 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 5-7 | 5-5 | 45-4] 39-2 | 24-1 11-5 3:0 47-4 36-9 12-3 4-9 15-000 
8—Moncton............. 6 5-7 | 45 44.2 | 25 12-3 3 51-7 39-6 13-5 5-4 |15-50-16-00 
9—Saint Johass.....4-0. 6 5-7 | 41-8 | 36-6 | 21-4 11-8 3 44-7 38 11-6 5 14- 
10—Fredericton.......... 5:7 | 5-5 | 46-6 | 40-9 | 24-9 12 i) 45-8 37-1 12 Bis Tike cee 
ii Bathurst: sash 5 5 48 35 25 10 2 QU ed os 33 12 Bs Bee he ee 
Quebec (average).......... 5-3 | 5-1 | 42-9 | 47-3 | 24-3 13-9 | 2-9 46-5 54-2 10-8 4-9 14-568 
12>-Qnebec! sic. Wass octets 5:2] 5-1] 46-7 | 50 25-4 16-41 3 44-5 60 10-5 5 14-50 
13—Three Rivers......... 5-8 | 5-4 | 49-4 | 47-6 | 23-6 14:5 | 3-3 49-5 50 10-9 5 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-1 4-9 | 39-9 | 42-3 | 23-6 13-7 2-8 48-7 54-3 10-9 4-8 |15-85-16-10 
15—-Soreli S taelies aah 6 5-2 | 35 45 23-3 11-7 | 2-2 40 60 10 Ais 7 ee Be ae 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-1 5-1 | 44-6 | 49-7 | 25 12-7 | 3-2 48-1 52 10-7 4-9 |13-75-14-00 
i—SteJohnn es: pass anccuces 5 5 38-3 | 48 25 12-5 2:7 50 55 11-7 5 13-00 
18—Thetford Mines....... 5-5 | 5-1 | 45 48 25 14 3 40 45 10-7 4s GR 348 ok oms 
19—Montreal............. 5-1 5:2 | 46-5 | 52-4 | 24-4 15-5 2°8 50-5 55-2 10:3 4-9 |15-00-15-25 
PAPE S (i) 0 Uae Ieee San a 53 5-1 | 40-6 | 42-3 | 23-2 14 3-1 46-8 56-7 11-2 5 15-25-15-75 
Ontario (average).......... 6-0 | 5-8 | 48-7 | 48-3 | 24-6 13:5 | 2-7 45-3 53-8 10-9 5:2 15-079 
Dl OPGAW Als ye, Hels). baie ols Qe 5-6 | 5-5 | 48-9 | 45-9 | 25-6 14 2-2 56 56-7 10:7 5-4 |14-75-15-25 
22—Brockville........... 6-2 | 5-5 | 44 46-3 | 25 13°7 2:6 46-7 50 10-7 5 15-00 
p23—Kangstone neice ss 5°38 5-2 | 41-4 | 42-2 | 24 12-7 2-6 44-3 47-8 11-1 5-2 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 5-7 5-7 | 52-6 | 49-6 | 25-2 13-3 2-7 48-3 63-3 10 5-2 15-00 
25—Peterborough........ 5+7 5-4 | 44-6 | 45-4 | 24-4 13-6 2-9 44-3 50 10-4 5 14-25-14-50 
26—Oshawa.:.5.........- 6 5-9 | 46-3 | 59-2 | 24-8 11-7 2-9 52:5 55 11-3 5-4 14-50 
AES Oa 10 Oe re 6 5-9 | 50 48-4 | 24 13-6 | 2-9 50 48-3 11-5 5 15-00 
PS IMOTONtO:|5 0 oh s<.0 6 oe: 5-7 5-7 | 47 52-7 | 24-7 12-4 2-5 46-1 56-4 10-1 5-3 |14-25-14-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 5-8 5-9 | 47 54-7 | 24 13-5 | 2-9 47-5 55 10-8 5-5 }12-00-12-50¢ 
30—St. Catharines........ 6 5-8 | 45 44.5 | 24.2 12-2 2-5 45 50 11-1 5-1 13-50g 
31—Hamilton..........4. 5-7 | 5-6 | 44-4 | 57-6 | 24-4 10-8 2-9 44.4 52-5 9-8 5-4 14-00 
BO TANCOEG «Bits «0.6 01s 4)< 5-8 5-7 | 48-5 | 47-5 | 24-7 12-4 2-8 44.9 58-3 10-1 5-5 14-50 
DORA twee boss os, che the 5-8 | 5-8 | 39-4 | 45-4 |] 24.8 13-6 | 2-8 55-7 61 10-3 5-6 |14-25-14-50 
34 GMOIDD Ni vee's.0 aves alate 5-5 5-5 | 45-2 | 44-9 | 24-1 11-6] 3 45 52-5 10 5 13-25-13 -50 
385— Kitchener............ 6 6 35-8 | 50-3 | 23-4 11-2 2-7 39-5 42-8 10-4 5-1 14-00 
36—Woodstock........... 5°8 | 5-6] 46:2 | 47-6 | 24-8 12-8 2-5 41-2 46 10-6 5-2 |14-25-14-50 
Bi BbratlOnRa yviers.cs oai> ale 5-9 5-5 | 42-6 | 45-3 | 24-8 13-1 2-6 43-9 60 10-9 5-5 14-00 
38 London} isisteho 20s ee 5-6 | 5:7 | 45-7 | 51-6 | 23-6 13-2 2-7 45 58-3 10 5-6 |15-00-15-25 
39—St. Thomas.........- 6 6 48-4 | 48.8 | 24.9 13.9 2-4 47-5 58-6 11-1 5-5 15-00 
40—Chatham............ = 5:6 5-6 | 45-1 | 46-6 | 24-3 1269) 12e7 44.4 60 10 5-2 |15-50-16-00 
41—Windsor.............. 5-8 | 5-5 | 44-8 |} 44.8 | 25.9 14.2 2-7 46 50 10 5-7. 16-00g 
A2—Sarniay st. sc6% «steht 6-3 6-3 | 40 50 24.3 12:7 2-6 41-7 50 10:5 5-7 14-75 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6 5-8 | 49 48 23 11 2-5 43-3 55 10-7 5-2 |14-75-15-00 
44—North Bay........... 6-1] 5-8 | 53-8 | 51-1 | 26-1 15-5 | 2:5 52°5 60 13 5 |14-50-15-50 
45—Sudbury...... 2.0.68 6-4 6-2 | 37 48.9 | 25 17-5 | 3-1 42) BR aoe sk 12 5 17-25-17-50 
46 Cobalt dats (ie acre lerete Me 6-9 6-4 | 37 42.2 | 25 15 2-7 38-3 45 10-7 5 18-50 
4/— Tim Mins) \hes.... . «ee if 6-8 | 35 45 23 +3 17 3-6 ZOe. Ghee S Bek 15 5 17-50-18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Maire...... 6-2 | 5-8 | 39-7 | 46-5 | 23-6 15 2-8 40 60 12-5 4-8 15-50 
49-—Port Arthury..... sd 6 6-1 | 36-2 | 50 25-6 16-2 2-7 44-2 50 10-8 5-2 |17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 6°5 6-5 | 38-9 | 50 26-9 14-3 3-1 43-7 55 10 5 16-75-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-2 | 6-1 | 40-5 | 43-9 | 26.5 14-7 | 3-3 48-5 57-5 13-3 5-9 20-500 
51—Winnipeg............. 6-1 6-1 | 37-6 | 44-7 | 26 14-4] 3-1 Bz 60 12-5 6-8 19-50 
52—Brandon......:...../..% 6:3 6-1 | 43-3 | 48 27 15 3-4 45 55 14 5: 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-2 | 5-8 | 35-8 | 43-3 | 26-9 19-8 | 3-4 40:4 | eee. 15-0 rho Ticks Goticgue a4 
Hd— Reina 4 ds iliis ws «ste che 5-8 | 6 39-7 | 39-7 | 25 ja 18.3 3°5 48-3 | eee. 2 15 TOL GN il Os Po hee 
54—Prince Albert........ 6-4 6-1 | 32-8 | 46 29-6 |a 20 3.4 AQT ey 15 Gast eect ty. bee. 
55—Saskatoon............ 6-4 6-1 | 35-4 | 44-3 | 26-5 Ja 20 2-9 44-] 50 15 5Oplee ane. B. aoe 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6-1 5 85-4 | 43-2 | 26-6 ja 21 3-6 BO! iene 15 ShiGl 2 2h ee we ee 
Alberta (average).......... 6-3 | 6-1] 34-6 | 42-2 | 25-8 17-0 | 3-3 43-4 56-8 13-6 ORE 4 sais bs ce 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6-4 Gale|oe-2 W4l-7 | 27) \a 19 3-1 40 60 12-2 5-7 fe 
58—Drumbheller.......... 6°6 6-5 | 30 40 23-7 1a 20 3-6 47 60 15 Bello] < eater. 6, Ue 
59—Edmonton........... 6-2 | 6-9 | 37-4 | 47-6 | 25: la 16-2 | 3-4 43-9 50-5 14-1 Om Sl Gets alts oe 
60—Calearyy 0. (ae ' 5-9 |) 6-8 | 86-1 | 37-9 | 25-5 ja 14.6 | 3.3 43-7 60 12-4 5-8 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-2 6-2 | 36-2 | 44 28 ja 15 3-2 42-5 53°3 14-5 Lyte Pot Baek on 
British Columbia (average)| 5-7} 5-3 | 38-2 | 41-5 | 26-8 22°6 | 3-5 55-9 55-3 12-3 CeO al hs. ae es 
62->-Bernie. |. i.) 00 chee 6-2 | 5-3] 41-9 | 46 27. 1a 20 3-7 60 60 14-4 De Gal Peake eee 
68—Nelson.)....! ane 6 6-2 | 5-7) 38 48 29 & 28:7] 4-1 56 62-5 14-2 Wana: Cera ser se ae Sm 
Gd raide: be ges le 5-9 | 5-5 | 31-5 | 40 23°5 |& 23-5 | 3-2 62-5 50 11 7 
65—New Westminster....| 5-1 4-9 | 36-7 | 35-1 | 25-7 |a 20 5 57-5 53-3 12-5 5 
66—Vancouver........... 5 5 40-1 | 40-6 | 25-6 ja 22-4] 2-9 S35)" catia 4 11 6 
67=Mictoria (Aenea... «kt 5-9 | 5-1] 37-7] 38-8 | 27-2 ja 21-6] 2-8 46-8 55-8 10-6 5-2 
.68—Nanaimo.... a... -| 5°7-f---5+71-41-7-|. 40 A OSG NA Es Yt) WH IE Ta TRI hs A Se FiO ates lecramarmnbnpneteal warenacn Os udarteg 
698—Prince Rupert........' 5-8 5-5 ' 38-3 © 43-3 ' 28-3 'a 93.3 3°8 SORES Neate ts: 12-5 6-3 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. ¢. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $30. p. Mining company houses less than 6 rooms $20, others $40 and up. 
should have been $17.939 instead of $19.455. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1932 
Wood Rent 
i=] 
Ps Ou) ks 
3 soe Gas ee Six-roomed 
8 a § = © TES Six-roomed | house with 
n 2 co hae a ite re & |=! house with | incomplete 
os 5 ay Say we rae 38P “| %|modern con-) modern 
9 a os 2 © £8 Be 8 8.48 ‘= || veniences, con- 
Bw o oh oes age nam BS x ° |8's| per month | veniences, 
7 oO -d by YD oOo » od Yao =3 0 3 an) 
ea re} a Sis me 3 a 34 eo =O & 5 |se per month 
faa) iS) en jee} Ww oD) = Oo le 
3 $ $ Cc. Cc. $ $ 
9-602 12-313 11-454 13-400 8-234 9-964 8-225] 27-6 |10-1 25-341it¢ 17-867 
9-050 11-680 8-333 10-333 5-750 7-500 5-750} 30-4 |10-0 24-333 16-333 
7:00- 7-25 | 9-20- 9-60 6-00 MOOT IS) Seas ll aes tech na cee. 29-8 us 3|18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
7-25- 7-35 11-00 6-00 10-00 5-00 8-00 5-00 | 30-7 | 9-7 20-00 |10-00-12-00 | 2 
7-50-10-00 13-00 fee ae ere 0 POL Ce: ae <ocist ie ire 29-5 |10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
9-00-11-00 11-50 13-00 14-00 6-50 7-00 6-50 | 32-3 {10 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 | 4 
10-75-12-50 TS OOM es a als eco shsisiie )cis's. Ld ae org ae eRe Lolo MER rental hesere ciclo Suche 30 10 25-00 20-00 | 5 
GSU 10800" | eran) EE aa ee IS ee ce a eee 30 {10 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 2-75 9-0! 10-50 7-00 8-25 |c 8-25 | 28 10 |21-00-26-00 |10-00-18-00 | 7 
11-031 13-167 8-500 telooe ee Leh wee 28-0 | 9-4 25-125 19-250 
10-50-12-50g 13-00g 8-00¢ 9-0 6-0 7-0 30g | 9-7/25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-12- 25 13-00-14- 00° 8-00-10: 00 10-00-12- OF 6:00-8- Oo" 7-50-10: 00. 7: 00-" 8-00c} 28-7 | 9-9]20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
10-00-12-00 TS OOP afar oie Sette iis atsts 3's. i)s'vus Lele 6s opens | MRP RMRMeMe ef ohe ce ca hace se 28-2 | 9-9 25-00 18-00 |10 
NO SOOM rc. ceestowt.s 2 ho Mike aiess abemtot Resolakeis: 03+. cscs gcbie aie, a giietonee call el nee een SiS cnt. = Bea 25 8 18-00 15-00 11 
8-625 12-143 13-200 12-267 10-533 12-200 9-567] 25-5 | 9-7 22-167). 13-875 
c12-00—-_—jc12-00— 
9-00 11-00 jc 14-667/c 14-667 13-333 13-333}¢ 9-00°| 21-5 {10 |27-00-35-00 |............ 12 
8-00 11-00 15-00 jc 16-00 12-00 jc 14-00 7-00 | 29-4 10 |18-00-25-00 |10-00-18-00 |13 
9-00 13-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 8-00 | 26-4 | 9-8/20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
BSCE ORAL ICR Lae ee is | UE ree | |) Se ae Sd ol | nae 25 10 {14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 15 
c12-00- —-Je13-333- 09 -333- 
7-25- 7-50 12-50 14-667 16-00 10-667}¢ 13-333}c7-00-10-667} 22-7 |}10 |18-00-24-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
8-00- 8-50 DOOM Sirsa ne [ete iee Cie ece fs [es 0 5 0 Othe cl Denne cee chek ac 2 23-3 | 9-4/20-00-28-00 }12-00-18-00 |17 
AeA bo De Oeasihd boise ts Eschasl cit (iG Sieh: Bal ois OB GHEE EERE SA lets iccioewic cacao SERS eee a 26 9-6}10-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 {18 
9-50 12-00 15-00 16-00 12-00 13-00 Ic 15-00 | 30-1 | 9-5)18-00-33-00 |15-00-18-00 }19 
9-25 TISSGHLN)" |e} IR. on BO Gc OOO een CIE ee ad (GIG GS so SA En ee 25 8-7|22-00-30-00 }14-00-22-00 |20 
10-163 11-61 12-016 14-467 9-000 11-000 10-007) 25-9 | 9-7 26-036 18 - 672 
9°25 112-50- 13-50 11-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 | 25 9-6}25- 00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
8-00— 9-00 TUM RL Seater [ats tate cities <<) s 60+ clothe See peenbis stad coe, 25:3 | 9-1/20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
7-50- 8-00 |12-50-13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 }14-00-15-00c} 25-7 | 9-7}/18-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 {23 
11-00 11-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 9-00 | 25-6 | 9-5}22-00-28-00 |15-00-22-90 |24 
9-00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 10-00 11-00 6-00 7-00 6-00 | 25 9 |20-00-35-00 }15-00-25-00 |25 
10-00 11-00 -00 15-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 | 28-3 | 9-7/12-00-20-00 | 7-00-12-00 }26 
9-75 12-00 |10.00-11.00}11-50-12-00 |7-50-8-00 | 8-50- 9-50 }............ 25 10 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |27 
10-50 11-00 14-00 18-00 11-00 13-00 11-00 | 28-8 | 9-5)23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |28 
£ £ £ £ gz & zg £25 9-5}]22-00-27-00 }17-00-22-00 |29 
ee * eS Sik: g_. g fae g 22-7g} 9-7125-00-35-00 15: 00-25-00 {30 
9-00 11-00 16-50 17-00 12-50 13-00 13-00 | 26-2 | 9 1|25-00-35-00 }15-00-25-00 |31 
11-50 TCG EAP ey thc IA eens Sc 13-00 |e 8-348) 24-5 }10 |22-00-30-00 |13-00-22-00 |32 
9-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00 | 22-7} 9-1 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
8- 00-10-00 10-50 |13.50-14.00]14-50-15-50 10-00 j11- oes 51) | | eee sere 24-5 | 9-9/20-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |34 
10- 00-10-50 11-00 |15.00-16.00]17- 00-18-00 12-00 SOO) | asicae tere Ae 24-1 | 9-7/25-00-33-00 |18-00-25-00 |35 
11-00 POSES Rye. ARI s,cloteterts <5 27 Seek SUS RRM epee Plas, oss ce apace 21-7 | 9-1/25-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 |36 
9-00-11-00 11-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 YOU al ae 22-4 | 9-7/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |37 
9-00-11-00 |10-50-11-50 |.......... 1S: O0C)«neneerees 12-00c 10-50c] 24-3 | 9-7/25-00-35-00 |17-00-25-00 |38 
11-50 |) 9°75-12-00 |.......... 16-00-20: 00e| . ... ..asiackl = aoe 12-00c} 23-1 | 9-8/20-00-30-00 }15-00-20-00 {39 
10-00 SSO Mates acts hel cisistots vie sa 666 | ooo. e:e chelins s/o Me Bi td 22-4 | 9-5]22-00-28-00 }20-00-22-00 |40 
8-50 Ig 11-50 g c & g 18-00 g e & g 14:00 Jc & g 10-00 | 25g {10 |[25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |41 
°. 50- 8-50 nae Nat Pah ees [Rahat chr als e aecil are oveicldtaletetel| loan tere Ere 24 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |42 
fl ae's a eran OSO0 Veen ee.. 12 122 OOv.|eet tocetee AOTOOR Hes. . 8.2 SELB 9-5}20-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |43 
11-50-12-00 }13- 00-13. 50 |9-00-10-00)11- oo-13-0 5:50 SOOM mst. cu98 3 32-7 | 9-7/25-00-35-00 }18-00-20-00 |44 
9-00-14-00 TS SOQ ahe.c a. oi Releats Cc i) 12,4 sjea eis Cc 12-00 |e 12-75 | 31-2 }10 n 22-00 |45 
RGA Weed oe A, ole ee Cc > eet ort siete cl COMM EZOOOMMEN -c.. Cckco?| 1D 10 22-00 14-00 |46 
15: 00 14- area OOR rt Select: aes oe c5:00-5-50}c7-50-10-50 |............ 35 10 p p 47 
8-00-11-00 9-50 8-00 12-00 6-00 9-25 Ic 6-00 | 26 10:3}20-00-30-00 }15-00-20-00 |48 
9-50-13-00 |10-00-13-00 7-00 Je 8-50 6-50 Ic USD" |S eee 27-5 |10 |22-00-80-00 |15-00-22-00 |49 
9-00-12-50 12-50 7°50 8-50 6-50 vl) | 3a 27-2 | 9-5|22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |50 
11-125 he ee Pe ae 6-375 7-500 6-500) 25-0 {10-0 29-250 19-750 
UP JCC Ta WEE DSI) le Gee Be sel eee ae 4. 50 7:00) 5:50- 8-50 |e 6-00 | 25 10 |27-00-40-00 }17-00-27-00 {51 
1U“00-=10-50 |T4-00STe tt a ee, oo 6-00-8-00 | 7-00- 9-00 7-00 | 25 10 |20-00-80-00 §15-00-20-00 |52 
8-844 iyo e BUS Ne AeA Gee ean ee eee 5-875 9-813 11-167] 29-6 |11-0 28-625 19-438 
H9)7012-25, [14 OO-1etOU os. tye .| aca: cabs. .[ ashes seats 7-00-12-00 }11-00-13-00 | 28-5 }10 |25-00-35-00 }20-00-25-00 |53 
h8- 00-10-00 LDS O0 ul ais ext sere bess [ie = hee sla cee ts 3°25-5°25 | 4-75— 6°75. |.......0.055 30 13-7|25-00-30-00 |15-00-22-50 |54 
h7-50- 9-00 HSI) {|e GA ERs eee eee ee 7°50 |18-00-12-00 8-50 | 29-7 }10 125-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |55 
h5-25- 9-00 Sam RE eM as fictetas phis otacti hs «<5 0/teeeh ud c 14-00 |c 13-00 | 30 10-4/22-00-32-00 |13-00-20-00 [56 
CP ek a Ale oly ge 6-000 7-000 4-458} 30-8 |10-3 26-875 19-125 
» date g g g g 33-32] 9-5123-00-27-00 |18-00-20-00 |57 
h 6300) | Seep een | RITES) cadet... 26% 2| Seo Nee ves ee eee 4-50 | 31-2 |10-6 r r 58 
BD 300) .6- 00.15 Se Sega oS, cccete! . estes bite cw: 6-00 8-00 5-33 | 29-3 |10-8/25-00-32-00 |18-00-25-00 159 
h7-50- 8-00 |f & g 10-00 g g g 6-00 |g 6:00 |g 4-00 | 30g 9-8/22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |60 
WeO0- 70) pawns ele gd oy ante 4-00 | 30 {10-7 28-00 16-00 |61 
10-064 EAA ee oleic cecas eu! 7:750 8-149 4-964) 32-4 112-2 24-188 18-460 
Bikes chats Aes. « | RM ERN EHSAN Se SEMA TS. . SREME. AI. | cist a ate Alls. 0 teenie ols as 39 13-5 20-00 18-00 |62 
9-00-11-00 OUR cd Sea laqad Miao ctee 7°00-8-00 110° 25=0P850 Heit fog... [es 13-7|22-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 |63 
8-50-10-50 De OO Maan bars ctart «/|:bysdte Sra, oimyt 8 -00 jc 6: SOireeet..3 3 10 |24-00-30-00 |17-50-24-00 |64 
9-50-10-50 ea errs carga: lio can chats =p sral dartnrense eis 5-75 4-25 | 30 12-7|16-00-20-00 |10-00-16-00 |65 
9-50-10-50 HESS OR WaPeT ee HRN «S's |< ma ni seeks 5 ny Glico: <a Bias age 7-00 4-50 | 29-3 |10 23-50 20-00 |66 
9-75-10-75 A DR an RA ee 6-50 |e 8-42 |c 4-77 | 31-1 |12-1/20-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 |67 
SR710- S220 MS, SA. A, SINT Gs 2.| QU), OE 0 ae a 33-3 |... .|20-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |68 
PRO e DOU ee eli occ sh ole nn cnc sens ss i8.00-12-00| i9-00-13-00 |e 4-80 | 31-7 113-3!30-00-35-00 118-00-22-50 69 


f. Petroleum coke. 
r. Company houses $10-$20, others $20-$30. 


Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. 


s. Delivered from mikte! 


Including birch 
t. The average for June in the July Labour Gazette 


n. Houses with conveniences not 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


is eee Se Dee ee ee 
————————————— 








Commodities Com- 














July | July | July | July | July | July |June | July 


modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930] 1931 | 1932 | 1332 





*ATlicommodities.. «4. se eee 502 64-01127-4/155-9|110-0| 97-3]102-6]100-1] 98-5] 96-0) 97-2) 85-3) 71-3) 66-6 66-6 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 124 58-11127-9|167-0/103-5| 86-2|100-6]100-8]104-1] 92-6) 96-9] 78-5) 56-7) 54-3 55-2 
II. Animals and their Products 74 70-9|127-11145-1/109-6] 96-0}100-3) 99-1] 98-4]108-3)108-5) 93-5) 71-2) 57-6 57°9 
ILI. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products. 2b eeecel:- 60 58-21157-11176-5} 96-0|101-7|112-5| 100-1] 92-2) 94-2) 91-5) 80-8) 73-7) 69-3 69-0 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
APCD. be debe eebie’s Shefer- 44 63-9] 89-1/154-4|129-41106-3]101-6|100-6] 98-8] 98-2) 93-9} 87-6) 78-9) 72-1 71-2 
V. Iron and its Products....... 39 68-9|156-9/168-4| 128-0] 104-6]104-5} 99-5] 96-5| 92-7] 93-8) 90-8) 87-1) 86-6 86-4 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products:........<.-. 15 | 98-4|141-9]135-5| 97-0] 97-3|103-9]100-0| 89-9] 91-7) 98-5] 75-8) 62-5] 56-6) 56-1 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products che. 0s clade ts 73 | 56-8] 82-3|112-2}116-6)107-0}100-3 99-1 93-9| 91-3] 93-4] 90-4] 85-0} 86-0) 85-7 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
HORE Aa om ec Hien ae o 73 63-4/118-7|141-5|117-0}105-4] 99-6]100-4] 98-5! 95-2} 95-8] 92-8} 86-8} 82-6 82-7 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods.........-. 904 | 61-9/107-0|140-0/108-0| 95-1] 97-2] 99-3] 94-9] 95-2] 94-7| 87-7] 76-3) 71-0) 71-5 
Foods, beverages and to- 
Dace! ah chhiter eas art 116 61-8}119-4/151-0/105-4) 90-2] 97-7] 98-9] 99-0] 99-6) 99-7] 90-5] 69-0} 59-7) 60-9 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 88 62-21 91-4/126-31111-4/101-4| 96-5) 99-5] 92-2} 92-2) 91-3] 85-9] 81-1) 78-6) 78-5 
II. Producers’ Goods.........-- 351 67-41131-5/163-1|/112-8} 99-1]104-9]101-3]100-9] 96-9}100-6| 81-5] 67-3! 63-2! 62-8 
Producers’ Equipment...... 92 | 55-1| 80-4/108-6|113-8|104-1] 99-2] 96-8] 97-2] 92-4] 94-9} 91-2] 89-1] 88-1) 88-1 
Producers’ Materials........ 329 69-1/138-3/170-4/112-6| 98-2|105-5}101-8]101-3| 97-4|101-3] 80-4] 64-9} 60-4) 60-0 
Building and construction 
WALSLIBISE +. ive eats ee ee 97 67-0| 100-9} 144-0] 122-8]108-7|102-9]100-0} 96-7| 97-9] 98-9] 89-5| 82-4] 76-9) 75-9 
Manufacturers’ materials. 9392 | 69-5/147-2/176-6|110-2| 95-8|106-2]102-2}102-3| 97-3|101-8] 78-4] 61-0) 56-7] 56 5 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
Aer Hieldns oc.acllest Ghat 167 58-21 131-31169-51103-4) 89-1/102-3}100-2]102-1] 91-9] 94-8) 76-4] 57-4) 54-3) 55-2 
IBA AMINAl Nees eCer ae ae 90 70-41129-9|146-6/109-6} 95-5]100-6| 98-3] 96-9|104-2/104-4] 89-6] 71-6) 58-5) 58-5 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 62-61 132-9|161-6] 102-8] 86-7|100-4]100-8]106-6] 99-3]107-6] 79-8] 54-6) 47-6) 48-0 
GD Marines! sais ocrcptteseteeeouas be 16 64-4/111-1]/111-7| 91-6} 91-9] 98-3]100-5| 99-1] 97-4|103-3] 93-3] 71-91 64-6] 63-8 
DD HORS Gite cise oie ieee oiaksts = ae 52 63-9} 89-11154-4]129-4]106-3]101-6]100-5} 98-8] 98-1] 93-8] 87-3] 79-5] 72-1) 71-3 
Ne EINOLAl sitet cise ce Sa we 183 67-0] 111-3/131-4|117-6]105-8]101-6] 99-8] 93-3] 90-7) 93-3] 87-4] 80-2] 81-1] 80-8 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 232 63-8]|120-7/155-7|107-5| 94-8)100-8] 99-8]102-0] 96-2]101-6) 80-0} 60-4) 53-9) 54-3 
All manufactured (fully or chief- fia 
Apher terested. Loc paras Sts fornia SEaNeleueke =) 276 64-8}127-6 156-8|116-7 100-5]103-8] 99-7] 96-3] 94-8] 93-1] 85-8] 74-2] 69-9) 70-0 











* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued on page 932) 


when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABoUR GAZETTE was begun it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items, 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 


employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities’ owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912, in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according 
to the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1932* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel 
Cloth-| Sun- All 
Food | and Rent ing dries | items* 


ight 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 LU(T 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dee. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Mar. 1930 159 157 158 155 166 159 
June 1930 151 156 160 155 166 157 
Sept. 1930 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Jan. 1931.... 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Feb. 1931.... 129 156 160 142 164 146 
Mar. 1931.... 124 156 160 141 164 145 
April 1931... 121 155 160 137 164 142 
May 1931.... 116 154 158 137 164 140 
June 1931.... 111 153 158 137 164 138 
July .193T. =... 110 154 158 131 163 137 
Aug. 1931.... 112 153 158 131 163 138 
Sept. 1931.... 109 151 158 127 163 136 
Oct 931... 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Nov. 1931... 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1931... 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Jan, :1982:.5. 105 152 158 123 162 133 
Feb. 1932.... 100 151 158 123 162 132 
Mar. 1932.... 99 151 158 123 162 131 
April 1932.... 98 150 158 123 162 131 
May 1932.... 94 148 148 120 162 127 
June 1932.... 93 148 147 120 162 126 
July 1932.... 92 148 147 116 161 | 125 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work, On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazette a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to permit the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the LaBour Gazerrn, January, 1926. 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926. 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1921, 
quarterly from 1922 to 1930, and monthly 
since January, 1931. As stated in the above- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family 
consumption,, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96:5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4: 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64:7; 1931, 64:1; 1932, 63-8. 
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The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1931. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption on the basis of 
figures in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1923, 108-3; 
1924, 105-1; 1925, 101-7; 1926, 100-0; 1927, 
99-0: 1928, 97-1; 1929, 94:6; 1980, 92-3. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1930 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 
100-7; 1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 
1921, 143:6; 1922, 140-6; 19238, 135-7; 1924, 
134-6;° 1925, 131-6;''1926,°131+1; 1927; 128-9; 
1928, 128-5; 1929, 128-0; 1980, 127-6, Natural 
gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 
112-5: 1917, 113-9; 1918, 114-0; 1919, 116-1; 
1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 1922, 163-2; 1923, 
163°0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 179-3; 1926, 172-4; 
1927, 166-9; 1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1; 1930, 
158-8. For the years 1900 to 1913 two index 
numbers of gas costs calculated for the Cost 
of Living Inquiry in 1914-15, have been 
averaged and converted to the base of 1913 
as 100, as follows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 
1902, 125-8: 1908, 125-2; 1904, 123-9: 1905, 
120-1; 1906, 107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 
1909, 105-7; 1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 
106-6; 1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 


The slight upward movement in beef prices 
which commenced in June was continued, 
sirloin steak being up from an average price 
of 25-5 cents per pound in June to 25-8 
cents in July and rib roast from 19 cents 
per pound in June to 19-2 cents in July. 
Veal and mutton were also slightly higher, 
the former averaging 13-4 cents per pound 
and the latter 22-2 cents. Salt pork was down 
from an average price of 15:3 cents per pound 
in June to 15 cents in July. - 

Eggs were higher in most localities, fresh 
being up from an average price of 19-2 cents 
per dozen in June to 21-4 cents in July and 
cooking from 15-1 cents per dozen in June 
to 16-8 cents. Milk was again slightly lower 
at an average price of 9-6 cents per quart. 
Decreases were reported from Charlottetown, 
Fredericton, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Trail and 
Nanaimo. Butter prices were somewhat lower 
in practically all localities, dairy being down 
from an average price of 19:5 cents per pound 


in June to 17:8 cents in July and creamery 
from 22:6 cents per pound to 21-6 cents. 
Prices in July, 1931, were 23-3 cents per 
pound for diary and 26-8 cents for creamery. 
Cheese was also lower averaging 20-1 cents 
per pound in July as compared with 20-7 cents" 
in June. 


Canned vegetables were again slightly 
higher, tomatoes averaging 11-1 cents per tin 
in July as compared with 10-8 cents in June, 
peas 11 cents as compared with 10-8 cents 
and corn 11:3 cents as compared with 11 
cents. Potatoes showed little change at an 
average price of 66 cents per ninety pounds. 
Decreases in rent were reported from Prince 
Albert and New Westminster. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholsesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, averaged 54:7 
cents per bushel in July as compared with 55:1 
cents in June. The low price for the month 
was 52-6 cents per bushel reached on the 12th 
and the high 59:5 cents on the 28th. The 
advance toward the end of the month was 
said to be due to the improved export demand 
and to reports of damage to western Cana- 
dian crops, as well as to European crops. Coarse 
grains for the most part were lower, western 
barley averaging 36°5 cents per bushel as com- 
pared with 37-8 cents, American corn 75:8 
cents per bushel as compared with 77-9 cents, 
flax 68:2 cents per bushel as compared with 
71:7 cents, and rye 33:1 cents per bushel as com- 
pared with 33:8 cents. Western oats were 
slightly higher at 85-2 cents per bushel as com- 
pared with 33-8 cents. Flour at Toronto was 
10 cents per barrel lower at $4-80, while rolled 
oats were down from $2.55 per ninety pound 
bag to $2°40. Bran and shorts at Montreal 
advanced, the former being up from $17.83 
per ton to $17.96 and the latter from $18.83 
per ton to $19.38. Raw sugar at New York 
advanced from 86°8 cents per ewt. to $1.30 
(Canadian funds), while granulated at Mont- 
real was up from $4.28 per cwt. to $4.37. The 
higher prices occurred following the announce- 
ment of a substantial reduction in European 
crop estimates as compared with a year ago 
and to the restrictions on the export of the 
Cuban crop to the United States. Coffee at 
Toronto was 1 cent per pound higher at 19 
cents. Ceylon rubber at New York was up 
from an average price of 3:1 cents per pound 
to 3°3 cents. In livestock prices steers at To- 
ronto were slightly lower at $6.14 per hundred 
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\ 
pounds, while at Winnipeg the price declined 
from $5.27 per hundred pounds to $5.09. Bacon 
hogs at Toronto advanced from $4.58 per hun- 
dred pounds to $5.03, at Montreal from $4.78 
to $5.19 and at Winnipeg from $3.87 to $4.38. 
Lambs at Toronto declined from $8.07 per 
hundred pounds to $7.39 and at Winnipeg from 
$6.48 per hundred pounds to $5.98. Creamery 
butter at Montreal advanced from 18-1 cents 
per pound. to 19°6 cents. Eggs were slightly 
higher, fresh at Montreal being up from 24-1 
cents per dozen to 24°5 cents, at Toronto 
from 20°4 cents to 21:5 cents and at Winnipeg 
from 15:6 cents to 16 cents. Raw cotton at 
New York advanced from an average price of 
6-1 cents per pound to 6°7 cents (Canadian 
funds). The increase was said to be due to 
unfavourable weather conditions for the crop 


in the United States and to the improved ex- 
port demand. Raw silk at New York was 4 
cents per pound lower at $1.64. Raw wool 
was 4 cent per pound higher at 8-84 cents. 
The downward tendency in the price of lumber 
continued, a grade of white pine being down 
from $80-$90 per thousand board feet to $75- 
$80, while common fir timber was down from 
$15 per thousand board feet to $13. In non- 
ferrous metals electrolytic copper at Montreal 
advanced from $6.79 per hundred pounds ‘to 
$6.85 and tin from 27 cents per pound to 284 
cents, while silver was somewhat lower at 30-7 
cents per ounce as compared with 31-7 cents 
in June. The price of gasoline at Montreal 
was down from 183 cents per gallon to 17 cents 
and at Toronto from 184 cents to 18 cents. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest in- 

formation available as to the movements 
of prices in Great Britain and certain other 
countries. The index numbers of the cost of 
living are from official sources unless other- 
wise stated. The authorities for the whole- 
sale prices index numbers are named in all 
cases. The latest table showing cost of living 
and wholesale prices index numbers for various 
countries appeared in the Lasour Gazerte for 
July. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924—100, was 
59-0 for June, a fall of 2:6 per cent for the 
month. Foods were 2:4 per cent lower, show~ 
ing a fall of 4:8 per cent in cereals and of 3°3 
per cent in meat and fish. Non-foods were 
2-6 per cent lower with lower figures for all 
groups except coal which showed a slight 
advance. 

The Statist index number, on base 1867-1877 
—100, was 77-0 at the end of June, a fall of 4 
per cent for the month due to substantial 
declines in the food groups. Non-foods as a 
whole were unchanged, the small decline in 
minerals was offset by advances in textiles 
and sundries. ay, 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, on the base July, 
1914—100, was 143 at July 1, an advance of 
one point for the month. The food group 
was higher due to seasonal advances in the 
prices of potatoes and eggs, although other 
articles including meat, fish, butter and cheese 
were lower. Declines were shown in clothing, 
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fuel and light and sundries, while rent was 
unchanged. 


France 


Wuotesate Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
1914=100 (gold basis), was 83 for June, a 
decline of 2-4 per cent for the month. Except 
for the sugar, coffee and cocoa group, all 
groups were included in the decline for the 
month. 


Germany 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 121°4 for 
June, an advance of 0-2 per cent for the 
month. A small advance in food was partly 
offset by declines in clothing and sundries. 
Rent and heat and light were unchanged for 
the month. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Pricks——The Milan Chamber of 
Commerce index number on the base 1913= 
100 (pre-war currency), was 80°9 for June, a 
fall of 3-1 per cent for the month. The down- 
ward movement of prices extended to all 
groups. 

Cost or LIvVING.—The index number of the 
cost of living, Milan, on the base 1927=100, 
was 80:68 for May, a decline of 1-5 per cent 
for the month. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-1913—1000, was 1357 for May, a decline 
of 0-6 per cent for the month. 






United States 


. Wuotrsats Prices.—The, Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 


‘100, was 63-9 for June, a decline of 0°8 per 
‘cent for the month. There was an advance 


in the fuel and. lighting materials group, but 
all.other groups were lower for the month. 


“Duns index number, ‘which is based on 
‘wholesale commodity quotations proportioned 


to the per capita consumption of each of the 
many articles included, was $128.761 at August 
1; an advance of 2°74 per cent for the month. 
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Of the seven: groups, five were higher for the 
month; the two which declined were clothing 
and metals. erie We? ; 

- Cost or Livingc—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics’ index number of the cost of living 


of. the workingman’s family, on the base 


1918=100, was 137-7 for June, a decrease of 


6:9 per cent from the December level. In 


this six months’ period, food decreased 12-4 
per cent, clothing 5-7 per cent, rent 6-2 per 
cent, fuel and light 6-5 per cent, house-furnish- 
ing goods 8:2 per. cent and miscellaneous 
items 1-6 per cent. ; 





FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 


QUARTER 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial dis- 
eases reported with fatal accidents by work- 
men’s compensation boards, etc., as well as 
fatalities to persons incidental to the . pursuit 
of their occupations) which were recorded in 
the Department as occurring during the second 
quarter of 1932, was 209, there being 65 in 


“April, 61 in May and 83 in June. 


The report for the first quarter of 1932 was 
given in the Lasour Gazerrz, May, 1932, page 
625. In the second quarter of 1931, 283 fatal 
‘accidents were recorded (Lasour GAZETTE, 
August, 1931, page 948). The supplementary 
lists of fatal industrial accidents on page... 
contain 12 fatalities for the first quarter of 
1932 and 5 fatalities for 1931. In this series 
of reports it is the custom to record industrial 
accidents on the dates of their occurrence, 
and fatal industrial diseases under the dates 
on which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board 
of Railway Commissioners for Canada, from 
certain other official sources, and from the 
correspondents of the Lasour Gazerrs. In- 
formation as to accidents is also secured from 
newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the second quarter of 
1932 were as follows: agriculture, 28; logging, 
15; fishing and trapping, 5; mining, non-fer- 
rous smelting and quarrying, 27; manufac- 
turing, 22; construction, 50; electric light and 
power, 5; transportation and public utilities, 
31; trade, 7; finance, 1; service, 18. 

Of the mining accidents, 20 were in “metalli- 
ferous mining,” 5 in “coal mining,” 1 in “ none 
metallic mineral mining and quarrying, n.e.s.,” 
and 1 in “structural materials.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 5 were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 1 in 


OF 1932 


“animal foods,” 2 in “ textiles and clothing,” 
1 in “saw and planing mill products,” 1 in 
“wood products,” 3 in “pulp, paper and paper 
products,” 2 in “iron, steel and products,” 3 in 
“ non-ferrous metal products,” and 4 in-“ non- 


ametallic mineral products.” 


In construction there were 5 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 26 in “ shipbuild- 
ing,” 8 in “highway and bridge,” and 11 in 
“ miscellaneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 15 fatalities in “steam railways,’ 1 in 
“street and electric railways,” 11 in “ water 
transportation,” 3 in “local transportation,” 
and 1 in “storage.” 

In trade there were 3 fatalities in “ whole- 
sale,” and 4 in “retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 13 were in “ pub- 
lic administration,” 3 in “custom and repair,” 
1 in “ personal and domestic,” and 1 in “ pro- 
fessional establishments.” 


The most serious disaster occurring during 
the period under review was caused by a 
double explosion which wrecked the oil tanker 
Cymbeline and also the dry dock at the plant 
of the Canadian Vickers Company, Limited, 
at Montreal, Quebec, on June 17, and as a 
result of which thirty men lost their lives, 
iwenty-six of whom were employees of the 
Canadian Vickers Company, and the other 
four were Montreal firemen who perished 
while fighting the fire. This oil tanker had 
been brought to the Vickers dry dock where 
workmen were making repairs owing to 
damage which occurred when she grounded 
on her way up the St. Lawrence. The first 
explosion occurred on the dry dock and was 
followed by another terriffic explosion when 
tanker burst into flames. The crew on the 
tanker numbering more than thirty all escaped 
In addition to the men killed a further num- 
ber were injured, but most of them have 
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since been ‘discharged from ‘hospital. 
S. A. Baulne, civil engineer and’ professor at 
the Montreal Polytechnical School has been 
appointed by the Federal Government tp 
make an enquiry into’ the explosion, but. his 
report had not been issued at the: time of 
going to press, and the cause of the explosion 
has not been officially made known. 


Other accidents involving the loss of two or ; 


more lives were as follows:— 


Two log drivers were drowned when they | 


fell into the MON AOR MEY River, Quebec, on 
May 10. 


Two fishermen were Wekorined off ‘Lower- 


Saulnierville, N/S., 
dory capsized. 

Two miners were killed at Kirkland Lake, 
Ontario, on April 5, by an explosion from 
drilling into a missed hole. Two miners were 
killed in a blasting accident at Timmins, On- 
tario, on April 18. Two other miners were 
asphyxiated by gas at Britannia, B:C., on 
April 23, and two miners lost their lives when 
struck by falling rock at Kimberley, BC. 
on June 9. 


on May 28, when their 
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Three sectionmen were killed by an: explos- 
ion from lighting a fire in a section house 
where gasoline was stored, at Welland, On- 
tario, on April 30. 

When an-oil train jumped. the track .and 


_took'fire near Lethbridge, Alberta, on May 20, 


the engineer and Weorea lost their lives. 
Two fire fighters were drowned when their 


canoe .upset on Onion Lake, Ontario, on 
June Loe | 
Supplementary Lists of ‘Accidents—The 


supplementary list of accidents. occurring dur- 


ing the’ first quarter of 1932; to be found 


after the main table of accidents, contains 
12 fatalities, of which 5 were in manufactur- 


‘ing, 2 in construction, 3 in transportation and 
public ‘utilities, 1 in trade, and 1 im service. 


Two of these accidents occurred in January, 
1 in February and 9 in March, ” 

Concluding the lists is a supplementary list 
of accidents occurring during 1931.' This in- 
cludes 5 fatahties, of which 1 was in fishing 
and trapping, 1 in manufacturing, 2 in trans- 
portation and public utilities, and 1 in service. 


_ One ‘of these accidents occurred in July, 1 in 


August,-1 in October, and 2 in December. 


IN GANADA DURING THE SECOND 


QUARTER OF 1932. 











Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
AGRICULTURE AND Srock- 
RAISING— ae 
Warmer... c.sesere elec Calgary, Alta Pe oats 5 April | One .. 64 |Train struck his truck. 
Farmer! iain scenes <3 Near Barrie, Ont............ (ey. 60 |Struck by piece of fly wheel of wood sawing ma- 
chine when it broke. ; 
Farmers?) ee. Peete siobeenbor0; Ont. se. sack ese: 20 |Thrown from sleigh when horses took fright. 
Died April 14. 
about 
Warmest. ic ieee neces McCreary, Man............- April (455 sacra Explosion of gasoline engine. 
armersy sl. neta + Near Milner, B.C........... eg be 47 |Leg caught in gearing of ‘donkey engine. 
Farmer!) <p acensorees EiyvidorbParics ONtiss... cco ce ere bak Ul (cas oan. ae Fell under chicken house while being moved. 
Farmer. 32. ..cr een eee Near Pine Ridge, Man.......| “ 28.. 76 | Killed ae team ran away while being hitched 
| toseeder 
Farmer’s son........... Near Orillia, Ont............ “r. 29 15 |Electrocuted by fallen high tension wire. 
ATIMNOL SS eee ee eles Near Taber, Alta........... May 3.. 47 |Gored by bull. Died May 5 
Harmer: Us sere ees SALCUB ess ciacscreusrelorsyaerstare al eee 59 |Struck on head by swinging pole. Died May 8. 
Farmers. accdonceic Near Bulyea, Sask.......... id me 23 |Injured when team bolted. 
Farmer sins. sieneatact: Near Aultsville, Ont......... $F G6 .clecese ate Injured when his horses ran away 
Harmer. coche St. Zacharie, Que........... a a8 40 |Burning tree fell on him while pghting fire. 
abou 
Wariner: S.ursacwenae: Near Pictou, Ont...........-. rh a BABS BB bot Run over by roller. Died May 27. 
abou 
Farmer’s 800........... Near Goderich, Ont........ May 20. 3 [7e 0.2 Fell from spraying outfit and was run over. 
Parmer. 7. ....s.eaenses South Colchester Twp.,Ont.| “ 26.. 33 |Struck by lightning. 
Farm. hand)..c...c aenecs Southiktull, Ques. dak wndas a) (er gl 35 |Fell under wheel of his wagon. 
Warm Handi. .c seasons Grey Nuns’ Island, Mont- 
LOM OIC. hc.¢ cele shea siemens June 1 4 22 |Tractor overturned on him. 
about 
Farmer’ ....20¢)ss08e" Near Morris, Man........... $y We 45 |Drowned when boat upset crossing river. 
Farmer’s son........... Near Peterborough, Ont....| “ 4.. 21 |Fell from tree he was about to cut down. 
Farmer. «..acs.scanumeooe Near Clinton, Ont........... “' -016.8 i _ Trampled by horses. 
abou . 
Farmer’s wile.......... Les Escoumains, Que........ $6) 1853 0 |Gored by bull while milking cows. 
Harmer, cones cee ce tare Stoney Creek, Ont.......... “25 42 |Fell from roof of barn. 
Farmeri ny: < cisidetosterace Near Edmonton, Alta....... es eed eet Gach Gored by bull. 
Harmers: v's Se:e/assascee Dadri Galt, Ontessmscpieasn | 28) | 25. cies Fell from load of hay. Died June 29. 
about 
Harm hand’ .isccsnsseet Near Nipawa, Sask......... June {28.5 |... 3 4.0oees Crushed by falling tree. 
Warmer .cascgcaserente ce Near Lucky Lake, ae oe st 32054 20 |Fell from tractor. 
Warmer.) cssss core es Near Derwent, OC a ee 19 JStruck by lightning. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Cause of Fatality 
Logeinc— 
Farmer......- specoeee-| Near Fortierville, Que...... i) LISP eee ee Crushed by falling tree. 
River driver..... vee... |Near Sussex, N.B...........| “ 15.. 26 |Log fell on his leg. Died April 16. 
Chokerman............}Rock Bay, B.C............- 35 |Struck on head by boom stick. 
Faller........++++++++-|Cumberland, B.C........... 51 |Struck by falling snag. 
yee Cryer vereeeeeses)|Montmorency River, Que... A Tell into river and were drowned. 
Tabourers.iusveis abd a Beamces Quen). Uiisietec... 22 | Head crushed by falling tree. 
River driver........... Oneongo River, Ont... Pf ae neuen <r was drowned 
.) sa AI BL yt pose MISSION, D.C... .. aieisteleis eves 'c u apling. 
loader » doe SERIE Ones Ferriscal PCa alt. oti OO ilamee eae een |Log rolled off car on him. 
Labourer,.chiedseeeeee Gatineau River, Que........ . 23 | Drowned while working on log drive. 
Lower. 20) Re ee Crescent Inlet, B.C..........| “  Bisfereeeee see Slack puller broke and fell on him. 
Chokerman...........- Sullivan Bay, B.C........... 23 |Struck by log. : 
Logger... wou meeas Ha Ha River, Que.......... 20 | Drowned from log drive. 
River driver........... Temiskaming, Que.......... 25 | Drowned. 
FisHineG AND TRAPPING— 
Fisherman..........+. Off Lunenburg, N.S........ , 45 |Drowned when dory was swamped. 
Fisherman........++++- Off Glace Bay, N.S......... 37 | Drowned when dory capsized in storm. 
Lacie Be a “ eoee } Lower Saulnierville, N.S.... al Drowned when dory capsized. 
Clam digger. TR Ate PDAS VIN Siete re joie ble oidls oi fs ks Leh Oe meu niciorehels atetal Struck on head by bucket of clams when he fell. 
Minmnc, NON-FERROUS | 
SMELTING AND 
Metollijorous Mi 
etalliferous Mining— j i ae { 
Ming iB eee ‘| and Abks| Orntl,.)...0 as} Explosion from drilling into missed hole. 
Car repairer . .ibritamnia, B.C.....60.....0. 32 Body car fell off truck while removing dump 
wheel. 
Miner Timmins, Ont........... PH 23\ riled in blasting accident. 
Miner 31 
Shaft repairer Kirkland Lake, Ont....... vs 37 | Fell 60 ft. down ore pocket. 
ue Britannia, B.C............6- Asphyxiated by gas. 
Machine runner.......|Timmins, Ont.............6. 34 | Silicosis, First laid off June 3, 1930. 
Labourer...... aa eine Mimmins,/ Ont... ues). se 33 |Silicosis. First laid off Nov. 20-1931. 
Drill runner..........|Kirkland, Lake, Ont........ 40 Prevage eiores while loading drill holes. 
ied May 6. 
Machine runner.......|Timmins, Ont................ 55 |Silicosis. First laid off April 10, 1928. 
Rue conductor. .... CoEne la aie Mees laale Fl Fett poe aig plo i be run ive 
INET ees towns, ...--|Finlay River, ell under log jam and was drowned. 
IMAGO. earcleainalelesiaras Britannia, B.C nen 42 |Struck by falling rock. 
Miner.......... ABSA ING PAV ORS Clana dil galt b ois Ae 28 |Struck by rock. 
Anema seb | Kimberley, B.C............. au Struck by falling rock. 
Miner ed palate la» lareer Capelton; Que css aslo. ccs. 23 |Crushed between skipper and ore wagon. 
Minerins se Sertestevens Kirkland Lake, Ont......... 24 |Fell 30 ft. down dump. 
Coal Mining— 
Mineriveaceocetue Sviel CATINOLE VAIL aieseies's voice / 42 Nignerhosd: fell on him from face of mine. Died 
pri 
MANO?) sie a5 e's bere elotties Corbin, B.C.. Mare oe 44 | Roof caved in on him when timber gave way. 
Maner,.t3)s.6t ccs aels Hillcrest, LS ar 48 |Struck by falling prop. 
Miner ich steals srsicte Seta Nanaimo, ier Rlaslas s leles « 20 |Struck by trip of coal cars. Died April 27. 
AMOP Tis. oe othe See KWOlE Mas WAIGAL dei ties ss oe. 43 |Struck by falling rock. 
Non-metallic Mineral 
Mining and Quarry- 
6 ing, Usain 
awer in granite 
GUATEY:, aiseisa srceeees Stanstead, Que.............. April 19.. 40 |Head crushed between saw and platform. 
Structural Materials— 
Worker in sand pit....}Near St. Eustache, Que..... 18 |Struck by sliding block of frozen sand. 
MANUFACTURING— ' 
Vegetable foods, drink and 
Rereig t 
orker in macaroni 
products plant...... Montreal, Que............... 19 | Fell into machine, fractured spine. 
Dough mizer......... Toromemoatpiukses'.es.-|April dete ee Arm caught in dough mixer. 
oe hale a sae a we ee Be buen. Que... a 22 Tired a persion Gea es cable broke. 
orker in cereal plant} Ga Ube teeta eletsiele so <lo'es a 50 | Killed when cooker explode 
Oiler at flour mill.. .|Midland, Ont.. 2 ae 56 |Fell with elevator when rope broke. 
Animal foods— 
Worker in dairy plant|Courtland, Ont.............. We 26 |Injured when powdered milk container exploded. 
Textiles and Clothing— 
Mill worker.......... Magog, Que......ceccccccees fi 23 |Struck by belt of spinning wheel when it broke. 
Washer, ise necccts Montreal, Que..... Mites evsistewe = 25 |Skull fractured on elevator. Died May 21. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Manouracrurinc—Conc. 
Saw and planing mill 
products— 
Warmeroie. coos St. Antonin de Kamouraska, 
a eee rw Cc ae AE Aprilieo ra eae ass Struck by circular saw when belt snapped. 
ood products— : 
Engineer at barrel 
LACUOLY. Sete Falmouth, N.S...... mays rs We 29 {Crushed between belt and driving pulley on en- 
gine. 
Eye, eae and Paper 
roducts— 
Mill worker.......... Riviere du Loup, Que..... oD ee 42.|Fell backward on saw. Died April 6. 
Mill worker.......... Millbank ON@Be: 22 .s.be ak sa liad A io ...|Crushed between conveyor and overhead tram- 
way. 
Mill worker.......... Temiskaming, Que.......... June 23 30 |Fell inte coal bunker and was smothered under 
coal. 
eat Steel and Seite ga 
arpenter with car i 
ULGersie eee ELammiiton, Onte, 6. cece seals « April 26 27 ae Rat door of shop fell on his leg on Nov. 
, 1929. 
about 
Labourers. ene HamutontiOnggais.. <2... April 26 50. |Benzol poisoning from fumes while cleaning out 
sludge from empty oil storage tank. 
Non-Ferrous Metal Pro- 
ucts— 
Worker in brass fac- 
OLY Sete ue ees MONG OMY ONE See kes May 13 45 |Electrocuted tees he came in contact with high 
tension power line. 
Foreman at electric 
iad igi so Sat Georgetown, Ont............ ue) 53.|Pneumoconiosis. First laid off Mar. 25-1930. 
itter with electric 
planta). ces ees Peterborough, Ont.......... a ey A -54 | Killed while repairing generator when it started. 
N Peace mineral 
product s— 
Carpenter at oil re- 
fAnery kc. ee MontrealvOue. 2: os .sgss ess « $0) 14% 42{|Burned by boiling asphalt when boiler exploded. 
Carpenter at oil re- 
Tee jihad Sa 38||Second man died May 22. 
orker in abrasives 
FACCOEY Sten ee Niagara Falls, Ont,.......... June 8.. 40 |Caught in heavy electric crusher. 
Stone cutter.......... ToroncorOntoys wats. bs. “80.4 48 |Pneumoconiosis. First laid off Mar. 24, 1928. 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures- 
TROOLENS).. aeeae oe 2 St ehuomasiOntesss 4, <a April 6.. 52 |Fellfrom scaffold, fractured skull. Died April 7. 
Workers oes.96%..55.. PAmTtompOnces re. sits see So Re 36 |Fell from scaffold. Died April 22. 
Worker.) 20 an, < MONET CAL TOUCE sess 6's bere's's ' May 11.. 41 |Fell from scaffold. Died May 13. 
Machinist... eseny ee Montreal, Que... ..cse. 06+ June 10.. 68 |Fell from fourth story window. ‘ 
Carpentersreieres ae NOHELLO PQUC. SNe hiss Ole o 27 e 45 |Elecctrie shock while disconnecting light connec- 
tion. 
Shipbuilding— 
-: Dock shipwright..... Montreal#Queniate.li. 02... June 17,. 50 
Shipwright helper.... s¢ SORT ONE |S a, hess St Uae © 30 
GALOIS ae hegite se A EIR cick hie a ae Cae 35 
Bolter'up -.0ee ee & CMUNESS SS 3. Be bad BV eh 42 
Charge foreman...... as RSME AEETSANS 3.1, Mec Sea R as 50 
Plater: e)).. Geek s co CMs RATS Re, po eon 43 
Reamer.s. 06 Bis TET US Sea ee 38 
@aulker= erase. sce se Fae J. ae : ne. 40 
Stager. ste. eee 66 SEE ROUT IRE. Oe TS. 
say UD. ses uosccmee - ence ab ae a ip ; 33 
6 
raters Gish tas Mgteslnn cota. | “| deel ; 
RSOWUCOE (555.5 3" cn teats a RE WA SEPM. Lis te 'ots "et 40 |\Txplosion which wrecked oil tanker and drydock 
Helpers 3302288 a He if Mn GAL Ps © “} > FR. 40 at plant. One man died June 19, one on June 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 











QUARTER OF 1932—Continued 








Trade or Industry Locality Cause of Fatality 
ConstRucTION—Cone. 
Highway and bridge— 
Bridge worker........ Valleyfield, Que...........6: Fell from bridge into canal and was drowned. 





















Truck driver on tun- 
nel construction..... 
Worker in sand pit.... 


BOPEMAN, cis cccestonteott 
Labourers vecanectisete 
abourersh:sesecemes 
Farmer’s 8on......... 


Miscellaneous— 
Carpenter on cana 
construction........ 
Worker on sewage 


velopment.......... 
Contractor on break- 
water construction.. 


Locomotive operator 
in power tunnel..... 
Labourer on dam con- 
struction :eenee ee: 
Worker on power de- 
velopment.......... 
Worker on wharf con- 
struction. 4... 5.) 


Lineman on telegraph 
line construction.... 
Worker on intake in- 
stallation.. cc... << 


Lineman on telegraph 
line construction.... 


Exvecrric LIGHT AND 


ANOMAIN aiie oe stassices 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic UTiLirizs— 
Steam Railways— 
Sectionman.......... 


Yard inspector....... 
Car shop worker..... 
Sectionman.......... 
Sectionman.......... 
Sectionman.......... 
Biremanef. ccc nee 


PSIONAIINAN casera 


Street and Electric Rail- 


Montreal, Que...........-++- 
































Fell 30 ft. down embankment. 


Near Stratford, Que......... Crushed under falling gravel in pit following 


Rocks@reek) Bi Gas. cuisines 
Near Callander, Ont......... 
Richmond, Que............. 


ck. 
Run over by truck while loading stone. 
Fell off stone carriage and was run over. 


Fell from scaffold. Died April 7. 
Crushed by stone falling from side of excavation. 


Fell 100 ft. into shaft of tunnel whem beam broke. 


@lacorsaviten: Scustiels.iosie' Tnjured while lifting heavy object. Died April 


Near Buckingham, Que...... Cave-in of roof of tunnel. 


Champlain, Que...........-- Drowned in river. 


Beauharnois, Que............ Killed by explosion during blasting operations. 


Brome when stone laden boat swamped and 
sank. 


Fell 40 ft. from pole. 


Point Tupper, N.S........... 


IMGHtredly QUE... cnsiecae sees 


MproOnbo OU: cssesaer a: «+s el Crushed by steel girder when it fell from crane 
while hoisting intake pipe. 


Wiontreal (Que. ..ceessc..sj00- Electrocuted and fell from pole. 


Fell from ladder. 
Fell 30 ft. from pole when he touched live wire. 
Died May 10. 


Montreal, Que...siesce esses 
WAREOUCON Pye ha Racioails}e'« s'ea'e 


Montreal, Quessi..ca6c0. s+. 2, Electrocuted when he touched high tension wire. 
Near Beachgrove, Que...... he Fell 45 {t. from steel tower. 
Near Gleichen, Alta........ Ae Electrocuted when he touched power line. 


Charlottetown, P.H.I........ Crushed between car and platform. Died April 
MMOntrealNQUC iis os's sie ce ce bP Crushed between cars. 

Montreal) Ques .c.05s..+.+- iL a Struck by steel Spee Died April 9. 
WellandlORbecinnc+..ieee. A Explosion on lighting fire in section house where 
C RO es sie fide ve Be gasoline was stored. 


Pe 


Limerick, Sask.............. x Fell from car and was run over. 


Near Jones; Ontu....... is... A, Train struck track speeder. 
Toronto, roe eae é Ae Run over by train. 
Near Le thbri roa BA.2 2 4 Oil train jumped track and took fire. 


eeeeee 


Blackfoot Sub. mile 75, Alta. Struck by train. 


Near Marshall, Sask........ o Struck by freight train. 
MontrealyQueies....s) as-- La Fell from freight car, fracturing skull. Died 


/ June 1. 
L’Epiphanie Stn., Que....... Fell off back of motor car on sudden stop. 


ways— 
Workerie acc cauieteleme Winnipeg, Man.............. sehen between two street cars while replacing 
trolley. 
Water Transportation— 4 
Sailor. ii... sae Montreal, Que............... SEB), Fell into canal and was drowned. 
Longshoreman........ Montreal, Que............... *% Fell down hold of ship and was smothered under 
‘ avalanche of grain. 
Watchman. 6.605 Lake Ontario, Ont........... a2 Fell into hold of ship. 
Deckhand............ Toronto Bay Ont. bh ier << ce, Fell into water and was drowned. . 
Deckhand i... 2245.1 Kingston, Ont........... stn se |Buried under pile of grain in hold of ship. 
EV ALIfae ING SD cicvievole's's'eiewiereves Injured when boiler exploded. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1932—Concluded 












Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousiic Utinitizrs— 
Con. f 
Water Transportation— 
on. 
Worker on oil tanker.|Toronto, Ont................ Soares i 24 {Explosion on gasoline loaded tanker. 
about 
Worker on scow...... Petitcodiac, River N.B.....} “ 12..] . 25 |Drowned when scow sank on collision with an- 
other scow. 
about 
Lumberman.......... Port-a-Pique, N.S...........]June 13.. 55 |Drowned from wharf while supervising loading 
of pulp wood. 
Labourer at shipyard.|Richelieu, Que.............. June 20.. f 31 |Drowned. 
about 
Engineer on _ tourist. 
PSUNCL os 65s ste x ateioeae's iNipigon iver, Ont.........0<| sages 33 |Fell into river and was drowned. 
Local transportation— 
Truck driver......... Three Rivers, Que.......... April 29.. 38 |Truck struck tree when avoiding hole in road, 
Mabourer, «ec. teleees Near Grand Falls, N.B......| May 7.. 60 |Fell down gorge when lumber landing collapsed. 
Truck drivers...4.5. Lemsford, Sask............. 16). pene are Burned when barrel of gasoline exploded on truck. 
Storage— 
Elevator operator....|Loverna, Sask............... April) 2)... Saree: Caught in machinery. 
TRADE— 
Wholesale— ; 
IN GONG. cattneen ee srsters:: Near Cobden, Ont........... May 4.. 54 |Train struck his car. 
Worker in fruit ware- 
OUBG Atco ue tnd NGOndOn WONG 2 as. sss ols «1 on 17 |Explosion in storage plant. 
Truck driver for oil 
distributors........ SATMIVIONGEL. CoA. Acwine!. das. June 9.. 31 {Splinter of steel in arm while repairing truck, 
infection. Died June 15. 
Retail— 
Stableman for bakery|Windsor, Ont................ April 19.. 66 | Kicked while putting ealks in horse shoe on Nov. 
4, 1930. 
Storekeeper.......... Aetawzouche, WN: bo... sic... | hen cOne 85 {Shot by robbers. 
Wood merchant.......|Pierreville, Que............ May 17.. 64 Aa by door of shed in lumber yard when it 
ew open. 
Drug store messenger|Montreal, Que............... T2260 35 |Collision of fire truck with his motorcycle. 
Finance— 
Bank manager........ otbiniere, Quel.......2:.... |sUn@w | Sa. |e Slain by bandits who broke into bank, 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— . f 
Divers. leer. sateen: Angliers, Quinze River, Que.|April 7.. 36 |Trapped under water when foot became jammed 
at gate of storage dam and was drowned. 
Traffic officer........ Near Brampton, Ont........ May 12.. 54 |Auto struck his motorcycle. Died May 18. 
Forest fireman....... NIG RAaNtien Que...) cc sow wins Ae Struck by truck. 
Constable. .7.,........ Montreal, Que............... June 5.. 35 |Collision of auto with his motorcycle. 
Mail driver.in Near Woodstock, Ont....... J une Li 61 {Crushed under his truck when it overturned. 
Fire enter 2002. omn eRe OMe |e Te] 32 rowned when eanoe upset. 
Firechief), ss2.ee: Montreal Querssnci ca. ossiere N17 Ceeee Ki : : : : 

: : ‘ are illed while fighting fire following explosion 
preman an hth eee ; ee Rea am ees Z a : which wrecked oil tanker and drydock at 
Wireman. apc) oe fe aM (rsccseccteees| LE [ Maen) Plant 
Works employees.....|Regina, Sask......... se a es eV 2le.. ee dey Fell into manhole. 

about 
Constable. pee: Chesterville, Ont............]| “ 29 58 |Collapsed from making an arrest. 
Custom and Repair— ‘ : 
Garage worker....... Carseland, Alta.........:..-- April 21.. 23 |Burned when petrol-soaked clothing took fire 
from explosion. ‘ 
Garage worker......./Chesterville, Ont............]| May 10.. 24 |Injured when blow torch exploded. Died May 
1G ‘ 
Blacksmith): wae Near Cainsville, Ont........ June 30.. _ $2 |Struck by piece of emery wheel when it burst. 
Personal and Domestic— } ‘ . 
Maidservant......... Stpverome, Que.iiis.s.2...2 May 7.. 27 |Fell from platform while hanging clothes on line. 
Professional establish- 
ments— 
Window cleaner at ; : 
collegiate........... MOronto; Ontes ee ot gs os April .2.. 30 |Fell 50 ft. from window. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 
DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1932 


Trade or Industry Locality Date Cause of Fatality 








MaANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, Drink 
and Tobacco— 











Baker: ovscccas serene EROTONLO MON Gene ets tes sfels.s.<' Mar. 25.. Arm crushed when drawn into rollers of dough 
mixer. Died March 31. 
Saw and Planing Mill 
Products— ) : : 
Mill -worker.......... Grand Prairie, Alta......... Jan. Kicked by horse. Died. April 29. 
Printing and Publishing— 2 ; 
Superintendent....... MOLORGOMORL ae Meee kc. Mar Fell out window when he slipped from platform. 


Tron, Steel and Products— 
Foreman at stove fac- 


LOBNstete. cower BONGCONMONt a iiss 5 eck wie. o' Mar. Fell from truck. Died April 22. 
Chemical and Allied 
Products— . 
Bipefitterad. sok Nermck Hamilton, Otis scia-t-. ee - Mar. Scratched “finger while threading pipe, infection. 
Died April 17. 
ConstRUCTION— 
Shipbuilding— 
IRivetelcs. se aeeeeere Collingwood, Ont........... Jan. Gassed while hammering a stiffening bar after 
being heated by acetylene torch. Died Jan. 22. 
Highway and Bridge— 


Tractor driver....... Scotty Springs, Ont......... Feb. Crushed between tractor and flat car. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuic UTILiries— 
Steam railways— 


Equipment inspector. POROUtONO@ buts caches ss - Mar. Struck and run over by car. Died Mar. 22. 





eA bOurerAre 3. Hass ve of MonontowOnvs, Aaiscebew sa.) Struck by falling plank. Died April 15. 
Storage— 
Millwright at grain 
elevatOrsen seca te: Vancouver, B.C...........5. $6 Internal injuries. Died April 27. 
TRADE— 
Retail— 
Watchman for fish 
Gealersisiaute dae: O53 North Sydney, N.S.........|Mar. Struck by flying object in warehouse fire. Died 
March 31. 
SERVICE— 
Recreational— | 
Theatre manager..... Yarmouth, N.S............. Mar. Overcome by smoke while attempting to save 





theatre from fire. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 
DURING 1931 


oe SSS SSS ee eoee=*®qwqwoonnqnqanaasas=Ss=sSsSsSsSeS SSS S566 (S560 








Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 











FisHING AND TRAPPING— 


about 
TF ADDCI inns... sacs oui Ee About mile 400, H.B. Rly., 
MIM, cySucdocs cod CUReaeoEe Dec. (270 ecommerce Accidental discharge of his rifle. 
MANUFACUTRING— 
Saw and Planing Mill 
Products— 
Elen eterte eco Vancouver, B.C............. Decwoe, 63 |Infection from amputated finger. Died May 9, 
1932. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Utinitiss— 
Steam Railways— P 
Signalman... .see-ceme Near Fredericton, N.B...... Oct.u292.4 Ro naneeene Fell from bridge and was drowned. 
: : about ; 
Fireman, ..cceceeec: Brockville, Ont............. Aug. | 7.. 42 |Struck by coaches while getting out of engine, 
Died March 7, 1932. o 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Labourer with Gov’t. about 
dept....uteuaorines MOTONCONOUG is sescc. ss. s ss July” 152 45 |Finger jammed between stone and scraper while 


loading stone on wagon. Died March 19, 1932. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISION AFFECTING LABOUR 


Unlawful Interference with Contract by 
Trade Union Officials 


Action for damages against the officers of a 
trade union was taken in Ontario recently 
by workmen who claimed that the defendants 
had induced their employer to break his 
contract of employment with the plaintiffs. 
The case was heard before Mr. Justice Rose 
and a jury, who awarded the plaintiffs $1,400 
damages. 

The plaintiffs were bricklayers and the 
defendants were officers of a trades union 
organization. The action was in tort for 
interference with contractual relations which 
existed between the plaintiffs and one 
Haggarty, whereby the plaintiffs were alleged 
to have suffered loss. The plaintiffs claimed 
that such interference occasioned a breach of 
the contract by Haggarty. The defendants 
denied that there was any breach by Haggarty 
of his contract, and claimed that all the 
defendants did was that by lawful means they 
induced Haggarty to terminate (without 
breaking) the existing contract. 

The questions put to the jury and their 
answers were as follows:—(1) Did Haggarty 
break his contract with the plaintiffs?—A. 
Yes. (2) If so did the defendants or either 
of them intentionally induce the breach of 
contract?—-A. Yes—both defendants. (3) If 
one but not both of the defendants inten- 
tionally induced such breach of contract 
which one did so? (4) Damages: $400, 
balance of profit to Klein Bros.; $1,000, 
penalty for interference—total $1,400. 

The following arguments were advanced on 
behalf of the appellants:— 

1. The object of the defendants in inducing 
Haggarty to break his contract with the 
plaintiffs was not to injure the plaintiffs but 
to protect the bricklaying trade against the 
employment of cheaper non-union labour. 
Reliance on the statement of Viscount Cave 
in Sorrel v. Smith, (1925) Appeal Cases, 700, 
ai page 712, that “if the real purpose is not 
to injure another but to forward or defend 
the trade of those who enter into it, then no 
wrong is committed, and no cause of action 
will lie, although damage to another ensue.” 
(Reference to this case was made in the 
Lavour GazettE, November, 1925, page 1157.) 


2. The trial judge did not properly direct 
the jury on the question of punitive damages. 


On appeal by the defendants, the Ontario 
Court of Appeal allowed the appeal in part, 
and ordered a new trial. 


Mr. Justice Riddell, in a written judgment, 
said that he recognized the propriety and 
necessity of the trades union movement and 
that while in some respects the law has 
changed as to trades union proceedings it 
remains as it has been for years in respect 
of interference with contracts. It is a viola- 
tion of legal right to interfere with con- 
tractual relations recognized by law if there 
is no sufficient justification for the interfer- 
ence. Lumley v. Gye (1853), 2 E. & B. 216, 
Jasperson v. Dominion Tobacco Co. (1923), 
Appeal Cases, 709, at 712. A wrongful act 
cannot be excused on the ground that there 
was no intention to injure anyone, Polhill v. 
Walter (18382), 3 B. & Ad. 114, Hutton v. 
Janes (1910), Appeal Cases, 20, Indermaur v. 
Dames (1866), L.R. 2 C.P. 311. As to the 
judgment in Sorrel v. Smith, referred to above, 
Viscount Cave was careful to add that in his 
statement he had not “included cases where 
the defendants had procured a breach of con- 
tract.” The learned Justice of Appeal was of 
the opinion that the defendants were guilty 
of a wrongful act for which they must pay 
damages. 

As to the punitive damages, Judge Riddell 
continued, it is elementary that a jury may 
award punitive damages where the defendant 
has not only committed a wrongful act but 
has also acted wantonly and oppressively with- 
cut any reasonable ground for belief that he 
had the right to act as he did. However, 
the learned trial judge did not properly or 
adequately instruct the jury on the question 
of punitive damages. Therefore a new trial 
should be directed confined to the question of 
punitive damages. 

Mr. Justice Masten, in a separate written 
judgment, agreed that there should be a new 
trial as to the question of punitive damages 
only. Chief Justice Mulock and Mr. Justice 
Magee agreed. 

Klein et al. versus Jenoves and Varley 
(Ontario) 1932, Ontario Weekly Notes, 
vol. 41, page 246. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at 

the beginning of August showed a down- 
ward movement, according to statements 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics from 8,028 firms in all lines of industry 
except agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. These firms employed 
791,622 workers, compared with 812,871 on 
July 1. The index (based on the average in 
the calendar year 1926 as 100), stood at 86-3 
on August 1, compared with 88-7 in the pre- 
ceding month, and with 105-2 on the same 
date in 1931. On August 1 of the ten preced- 
ing years, the index was as follows: 1930, 
118-8; 1929, 127-8; 1928, 119-3; 1927, 110-5; 
1926, 105-5; 1925, 97-5; 1924, 95-8; 1923, 
101°4; 1922, 94-2 and 1921, 90-0. 

At the beginning of August, 1932, the per- 
centage of idleness reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by local trade unions stood at 
21°8 contrasted with percentages of 21-9 at 
the beginning of July, 1932, and 16-2 at the 
beginning of August, 1931. The August per- 
centage was based on the reports received by 
the Department of Labour from 1,806 labour 
organizations, with a combined membership 
of 171,831 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a decline in the 
volume of business transacted in July, 1932, 
as compared with that of the preceding month 
and also with that of July, 1931, this compu- 
tation being based upon the average number 
of placements recorded daily in the offices of 
the Employment Service throughout Canada. 
During July, 1932, there were listed 25,917 
vacancies, 46,692 applications, and 25,191 
placements in regular and casual employment. 

The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in sixty-nine cities was higher at $7.01 
for August as compared with $6.78 for July; 
$8.20 for August, 1931; $10.65 for August, 
1930; $11.63 for August, 1929; $10.44 for Aug- 
ust, 1922; $1642 for August, 1920; $16.92 
for June, 1920 (the peak); and $7.68 for Aug- 
ust, 1914. In wholesale prices the index num- 

51704—13 


ber calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics was slightly higher at 66-8 for Aug- 
ust as compared with 66:6 for July; 70-5 for 
August, 1931; 83-7 for August, 1930; 98-4 for 
August, 1929; 97-1 for August, 1922; 160-2 
for August, 1920; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); and 66:1 for August, 1914. 

The loss in working time caused by in- 
dustrial disputes in Canada during August was 
considerably more than in July, although the 
number of strikes was less and fewer workers 
were involved. Sixteen disputes were in 
progress at some time during the month, in- 
volving 4,972 workers, and resulting in the 
loss of 62,492 working days. Corresponding 
figures for July, 1932, were: twenty-six dis- 
putes, 6,121 workers, and 50,397 working days; 
and for August, 1931, eleven disputes, 847 
workers, and 9,172 working days. 


In connection with the cele- 
bration of Labour Day, the 
Hon. W. A. Gordon, Min- 
ister of Labour, issued a 
message in the course of 
which he said:—‘“ The ob- 
servance of Labour Day serves to emphasize 
the part which the workers of Canada play in 
the affairs of communities and the nation. In 
recent years, mainly as a result of the or- 
ganized labour movement, the field of the 
workers’ interests and activities has been im- 
mensely widened. The aspirations of labour 
are no longer confined merely to the ques- 
tions of wages and hours and conditions of 
labour, important as they are and must always 
be. Matters that affect the general interest 
now engage the intelligent consideration of 
workers, and the impress of their influence is 
reflected in the policies of governments. In 
the administration of the Department of La- 
bour, I have before me daily evidence of many 
of the achievements in the field of social and 
labour reform which have in recent years 
been effected in this country.” 

The Minister proceeded to outline the ac- 
tivities of the Department in connection with 
conciliation and the arbitration of industrial 
disputes, fair wages, old age pensions, the Em- 
ployment Service, Government annuities, vo- 


Labour Day 
message of 

Minister of 

Labour 


46 
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cational education, unemployment relief and — 


the various publications issued for the purpose 
of labour information. 

Referring to the existing industrial condi- 
tions Mr. Gordon said: ‘These conditions 
constitute a challenge, and the problems which 
they have created are only capable of solu- 
tion in so far as there may emerge from la- 
bour and all other classes a sufficient degree of 
wisdom and courage to overcome them. The 
present depression is now nearing the end 
of its third year. It would probably be agreed 
that the problems which have arisen there- 
from, both in their magnitude and complex- 
ity, are the most serious with which we have 
been confronted for many years. Hardship 
and suffering have inevitably been the out- 
come of the economic disorganization which 
has taken place, and labour has inevitably had 
imposed upon it a substantial share of sacri- 
fice. The spirit in which this sacrifice has 
been borne by the workers of Canada reflects 
the courage and the wide community outlook 
which one would expect of Canadian workers. 
It is hoped that we have reached the depth of 
this depression. There are many indications 
to-day that we are beginning to emerge trom 
it. Not the least among these indications is 
the spirit of optimism which the recent Im- 
perial Economic Conference has stimulated 
in our country. If we will now all put our 
shoulders to the wheel, there is abundant rea- 
son to justify the conviction that prosperity 
is not far away. 

“TI wish to take this opportunity to com- 
pliment labour on the patient, courageous and 
loyal manner in which the hardships imposed 
by the present depression have been borne; 
to encourage labour, to continue to intelli- 
gently study and wisely direct its efforts to- 
ward the improvement of general conditions 
in order that the standard of living may be 
raised and the measure of happiness be in- 
creased, and to express the hope that long be- 
tore another Labour Day rolls around, a 
period of prosperity greater than Canada has 
ever yet known may have been ushered in.” 

Labour Day messages were issued also by 
Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, Mr. A. R. Mosher, 
president of the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour, and other labour leaders, recapitulat- 
ing the policies for which their organizations 
stand. 


Under this title the De- 
“Labour partment of Labour has 
Legislation published the third annual 
in Canada supplement to the consoli- 
in 1931” dated volume issued three 


years ago under the title: 
“Labour Legislation in Canada as existing 
December 31, 1928.” The supplement brings 
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down to the end of last year the legislation 
enacted by the Dominion Parliament and the 
Provincial Legislatures. It contains a cumu- 
lative index to the whole series, this index 
serving aS a guide to the entire body of labour 
laws in force in Canada. The new issue fol- 
lows the lines of the former reports and in- 
cludes certain orders in council and a number 
of regulations made under statutory authority, 
notes being added to the text to interpret 
new amendments. 

The volume of consolidated statutes may 
be obtained from the Department of Labour 
for one dollar, the charge for each of the three 
supplements being 25 cents. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics recently issued the 
1932 edition of the Canada 
year Book, the official hand- 
book of facts relating to Canada. The chapter 
dealing with population embodies the main 
results obtained by the census of 1931, while 
other new features include an account of the 
development of radio, and a section on foreign 
exchange. The Labour and Wages section 
cives an analysis of the occupations of the 
people; a summary of the activities of the 
Federal and Provincial Departments; statis- 
ties of organized labour; sections on fatal 
industrial accidents, workmen’s compensation, 
strikes and lockouts, employment and unem- 
ployment, old age pensions, co-operation, 
labour legislation, legislation respecting com- 
bines, wage rates, wages and hours of labour 
under Minimum Wage laws, and cost of living 
of wage earners. 

The chapter on prices treats of wholesale 
and retail prices of commodities, and includes 
index numbers of security prices, interest rates 
and import and export valuations. Average 
daily hospital charges in Canada are estim- 
ated in this chapter. 

The titles of chapters of the Year Book 
indicate its wide scope, these being as fol- 
lows:—Physiography; History and Chronol- 
ogy; Constitution and Government; Popula- 
tion; Vital Statistics; Immigration; Survey 
of Production; Agriculture; Forestry; The 
Fur Trade; The Fisheries; Mines and Muin- 
erals; Water Powers; Manufactures; Con- 
struction; External Trade; Internal Trade; 
Transportation and Communications; Labour 
and Wages; Prices; Public Finance; Currency 
and Banking; Loan and Trust Companies; 
Insurance; Commercial Failures; Education; 
Public Health and Benevolence; Judicial and 
Penitentiary Statistics; Miscellaneous Admin- 
istration; Sources of Official Statistical and 
other Information Relative to Canada; the 
Annual Register, 1931. ; | i: 

ras Canada Year Book is sold at the price 
of $2. iii 
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The American Economic 
Review for September con- 
the “I.L.0.” as tains an article by Mr. C. 
world-wide J. Ratzlaff, of Harvard 
institution University, which discusses 
the significance of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization in the world 
situation, with special reference to the United 
States. The Organization, in the writer’s judg- 
ment, “presents an important experiment in 
the field of international economic relations. 
Due to its world-wide membership, its unique 
balancing of conflicting economic interests, its 
peculiar breadth of program, and its possibility 
of adaptation, it deserves careful attention. 
And in that it is an experiment of this charac- 
ter lies its real significance. The importance 
of the work of the TL.0O. is to be found not 
in the work it has done but rather in laying 
the foundation for, and in the ‘shaping of, a 
method of international economic collabora- 
tion which the experience of recent years has 
proved to be increasingly necessary. Needless 
to say, anything which assists in such collabor- 
ation and contributes even to a small degree 
to economic stability and progress in other 
countries is highly important to the United 
States, although the effects, in the first in- 
stance, are indirect rather than direct”. 

The I.L.0., Mr. Ratzlaff points out, is already 
making a substantial contribution towards the 
establishment of an “international economic 
community,” its benefits being fourfold: first, 
it is concerned with world economic, as distinct 
from political, considerations; second, its opera- 
tion is continuous and regular; third, it. pro- 
vides unique facilities for economic research; 
and lastly, it is based on the collaboration of 
all social classes—workers, employers and goy- 
ernments. 


Significance of 


About two years ago the 
Accident records committee of the Industrial 
of certain firms Accident Prevention As- 
investigated in _sociations of Ontario ar- 
Ontario ranged with the Workmen’s 

Compensation Board of the 
Province to supply certain information relat- 
ing to the accident records of the firms in- 
cluded in the membership of the Associations, 
or, roughly, 9,500 plants in all, These “cost 
ratio cards,” give information regarding the 
adjusted assessment and awards for compen- 
sation and medical aid, and show at a glance 
whether the firm has paid its way or thrown 
a load on other industries in the same class 
of work. Most of these cards relate to a five- 
year period, so that a fair picture of the plant 
experience is available. When the cards are 
received from the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board they are subjected to a careful scrutiny, 
and under instructions from the directors of 
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the Associations, surveys are carried out when 
the experience of a firm is unfavourable. It 
is stated that in many cases active accident 
prevention work in a plant only begins after 
the executive head has learned the amount of 
the awards for compensation to his employees. 

Inspectors of the Associations are now being 
sent out on special survey work in order to 
find out, first, why costs have been so high 
in connection with certain firms, and secondly, 
what can be done to improve the position of 
these firms in the future. The inspectors will 
make every effort to assist the employer, 
laying stress on the fact that firms with a 
high accident cost have had that cost paid for 
by other employers in their own class. 


An arrangement has been 
made between the rate- 
payers of Inverness and the 
workmen of the Inverness 
Mines for the continuance 
of the operation of the coal 
mines in that district by a co-operative com- 
pany entitled the Inverness Coal Co-operative 
Company, Limited. 

From 1919 to 1924 these mines, with the rail- 
way from Inverness to Point Tupper on the 
Canadian National Railways, were operated 
by the Eastern Trust Company as receivers 
and manager for the bondholders, the owner, 
the Inverness Railway and Coal'Company con- 
trolled by Canadian Northern Railway in- 
terests, having been insolvent since 1915. In 
1924 the railway was leased to the Canadian 
National Railways and sold to that system 
in 1929. The mines were closed in June, 1924, 
until October in that year, when operation 
of the mines was resumed by the Trust Com- 
pany, the Provincial Government guaranteeing 
a portion of the losses until this year as the 
mines constituted the principal industry in the 
district, employing approximately 500 men. In 
the meantime the Government attempted to 
have the property taken over by an operator 
with financial resources for its development 
and operation. Failing in this, owing to the 
depressed condition of the coal markets, an 
arrangement for a co-operative company fol- 
lowed. The members of the company are em- 
ployees in the mines and tax-payers of Inver- 
ness. The directors appointed by the members 
of the company are:—Rev. Father R. L. Mac- 
Donald, P.P., Chairman; A. L. Mclsaac, John 
Y. McNeil and John L. Fraser, miners; and 
J. B. Henderson, merchant. 


The Children’s Bureau of 
Problem of the United States Depart- 
transient boysin ment of Labour was re- 
United States quested by the President’s 
Organization for Unemploy- 


ment Relief to make a survey of unemploy- 


Co-operative 
control of 

coal mines at 
Inverness, N.S. 
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ment conditions as affecting young people in 


the United States. The report of the inquiry,. 


recently published in bulletin form, calls at- 
tention to the “new social phenomenon,” 
presented by the great number of transient 
boys between the ages of 12 and 20 years, who 
are now roaming over the country in search 
of work or food. This number is estimated 
to be between 200,000 and 300,000, and to be 
constantly increasing. “Boys accustomed to 
decent standards of living,” the report states, 
“find themselves going for days at a time 
without taking off their clothes, to sleep at 
night, becoming dirty, unkempt, a host to 
vermin. They may go for days with nothing 
to eat but coffee, bread and beans. In winter 
they suffer from exposure. Last winter, in 
one western city, thirty-five young men and 
boys were removed from box cars, seriously 
ill, some in an advanced stage of pneumonia.” 


In the course of the bureau’s survey, visits 
were paid to twenty-five communities in 
widely scattered parts of the United States, 
and much information was gathered through 
correspondence with responsible organizations. 
Railroad men in Kansas City told investiga- 
tors that in May no fewer than 1,500 men 
and boys a day rode freight trains through 
that city alone. In Yuma, Arizona, on the 
main line of the Southern Pacific Railway, 
30,000 men and boys were fed at public soup 
kitchens between November 1, 1931, and 
March 15, 1932. The Salvation Army re- 
ported that during April and May it fed and 
lodged 9,551 men and boys at El Paso, Texas, 
alone, 2,059 of these being under 21 years of 
age. It is pointed out that the proportions of 
the problem grow even greater when it is 
realized that those boys who come in contact 
with agencies that keep statistics are only the 
barest minority of the whole—that the great 
mass of them shun the cities. 

The Children’s Bureau suggests that welfare 
agencies undertake a co-ordinated program 
for the purpose of arresting the movement 
of boys away from their homes and of rehabil- 
itating those who have become waifs and 
strays. It is further proposed that national 
and local authorities should endeavour to 
provide higher standards of food and shelter 
and to assimilate transient into permanent 
surroundings; and that boys who have homes 
should be returned to them. 


A bulletin entitled “ Pub- 
Old age pensions lic Old-Age Pensions and 
and insurance in Insurance in the United 
U.S.A. and other States and in _ Foreign 
countries Countries” has been pub- 

lished by the US. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The subject of old-age 


pensions, it is shown, has of late years been 

receiving more and more attention. Although, 
in the United States, the first active step to- 
wards the passage of a State law providing 
public pensions for aged citizens was taken as 
early as 1907, with the appointment of an 
investigative commission in Massachusetts, 
the actual passage of such a law was not ac- 
complished until 1916, when Alaska enacted 
legislation on the subject. Then followed an 
interval of eight years. In 1923, Nevada, 
Montana, and Pennsylvania passed pension 
laws, but that of Pennsylvania was declared 
unconstitutional and that of Nevada was re- 
pealed, leaving only that of Montana. In 1925 
the Nevada Legislature acted again on the 
subject, and Wisconsin also passed a pension 
law. One law (that of Kentucky) was passed 
in 1926, and two laws (those of Colorado and 
Maryland) were enacted in 1927, The year 
1928 elapsed without action except in Massa- 
chusetts where what might be called a “ public 
bequest” law was passed, providing for the 
payment of pensions out of any gifts which 
public-spirited citizens might make for the 
purpose; this law was never of any practical 
effect. Beginning with 1929, legislative action 
in this field has been increasingly wide. In 
that, year four pension acts (those of Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Utah, and Wyoming) and 
in 1930 two acts (those of Massachusetts and 
New York) were passed. In 1931 five addi- 
tional States (Delaware, Idaho, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, and West Virginia) acted 
in this field, while in Indiana a measure passed 
by the legislature was vetoed by the governor. 
Thus there are now on the books old-age pen- 
sion or relief acts in Alaska and in 17 States, 
though not all of these States have actually 
begun the payment of pensions. No Federal 
action has as yet been taken in the United 
States, though several bills have been intro- 
duced into recent sessions of Congress. All 
the systems established under State laws in 
the United States are straight pension plans, 
the entire cost being borne by the public 
through taxation. 

Study of the experience in 39 other coun- 
tries shows that while a few have similar pen- 
sion schemes, and some have both pension 
and insurance plans, in the great majority of 
these countries the system is conducted on an 
insurance basis, with (in most cases) the work- 
ers, the employers, and the State all contri- 
buting in fixed proportions. Another point of 
difference is that under the majority of the 
earlier old-age pension laws in the United 
States the adoption of the pension system is 
optional with the county or local authorities, 
while most of the laws in other countries 
make the pension or insurance plan compul- 
sory for all citizens or certain classes. The 
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trend in the United States in the past few 
years, however, has also been toward the man- 
datory form of law. 

(References to the progress of Old Age Pen- 
sions in the United States have been made 
in previous issues of the Lasour Gazerre: 
May, 1932, page 520; May, 1931, page 507, 
etc.) 


A state plan to deal with 


State plan to the depression in Germany 


relieve took effect early in Sep- 
depression in tember, its central purpose 
Germany being to lessen unemploy- 


ment and to relieve smaller 
business undertakings. The sum of 750,000,000 
marks (approximately $187,500,000) is to be 
available in the immediate future for public 
works, while private industry will be helped 
by negotiable tax certificates, by 50,000,000 
marks (about $12,500,000) appropriated for 
house repairs, and by an early lowering of the 
interest rate. ‘The certificates will be issued 
on taxes paid in, and they will provide addi- 
tional financial backing. Farmers will be 
aided by cancellation of the tax on pasteur- 
ized milk and by measures designed to assist 
in holding the German market. 

In the matter of social measures, the .pro- 
gram provides for simplification and cheapen- 
ing of the administration of social insurance. 
The principle of wage agreements remains, 
but these contracts between employers and 
workers may be amended to suit local condi- 
tions and emergencies in certain trades. Each 
employer who engages additional workers may 
coincidently lower wages, but only in such a 
manner as to insure that pay for the 31st to 
40th hour will not be cut by more than 50 
per cent. The total wage must not be low- 
ered more than 20 per cent. The employer 
receives 400 marks annually for each new em- 
ployee, the payment being in negotiable tax 
certificates. 

Concerning credit measures, the program 
provides greater elasticity in allotting welfare 
funds among communes, and stipulates a re- 
duction in the so-called per capita tax. The 
miscellaneous provisions bring salaries in con- 
cerns subsidized or controlled by the Reich 
down to the ordinary civil service pay. 


The President’s Organiza- 
tion on Unemployment Re- 
lief, in their report last 
year (Lasour GAZETTE, De- 
cember, 1931, page 1292) in- 
cluded a_ statement that 
“the spreading of available work........ is 
the most fruitful field for immediate unem- 
ployment relief.” Subsequently a commit- 
tee was appointed to study this practice as it 


Plans for 
spreading 
work in the 
United States 


is carried out by firms in the United States. 
The report of this committee, recently pub- 
Shed, describes the methods and experience 
of a large number of companies in spreading 
work. Some companies have adopted tem- 
porary expedients such as shortening the work- 
ing period, others have adopted permanently 
the 5-day week, while still others have set 
up more or less permanent procedures for 
spreading employment during all periods of 
slackened business activity. 


“ The spreading of employment,” it is stated, 
“has assumed a major réle as an unemploy- 
ment relief measure during the present de- 
pression, The policy of spreading employ- 
ment allows distribution of available wages 
among as many employees as possible and 
tends to reduce the number who would neces- 
sarily have to apply to charity if deprived of 
their jobs, While it is unfortunate that some 
companies have been forced to lay off some 
of their workers, and others have done so as 
a matter of policy, it is encouraging to know 
that an increasing number of organizations 
are making strenuous efforts to keep as many 
men and women on the pay. roll as possible.... 


Reduction in the working time is the principal 


method of spreading employment. This less- 
ening of the working time is accomplished in 
one of several ways; viz. reduction in the days 
worked per week, reduction in the hours 
worked per day, alternating individuals or 
shifts, shortening shifts in continuous opera- 
tion, or the rotation of time off. All of these 
methods have been widely used, some com- 
panies having employed two or more in their 
efforts to spread employment as equitably as 
possible........ A great many companies have 
adopted the 5-day week, having temporarily 
or permanently abandoned the former 5% or 
6 day working week. In so doing, these com- 
panies have continued to operate the normal 
number of hours per day. When it becomes 
necessary to further reduce the number of 
working hours, some companies continued to 
work the full number of hours per day, re- 
ducing the number of days worked per week; 
while others reduced the hours per day, con- 
tinuing to operate for 5 days per week.” 
The committee summarize their findings as 
follows:—“ There is no one fixed method for 
spreading employment which is applicable to 
all organizations. Some’ companies find it 
more economical to reduce the number of days 
worked per week, while others in order to 
insure prompt deliveries prefer to operate five 
or six days per week but with a fewer number 
of hours per day. Some companies prefer to 
operate only part of their equipment, and 
spread employment by alternating individuals 
or shifts, or by shorter shifts in continuous 
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operation, Increased maintenance and con- 
struction, development of new products and 
new uses for old products, training and trans- 
fer of employees, limitation of time worked 
or wages received, and other methods are all 
used in an attempt to keep as many people 
on the pay roll as possible and at a wage 
which will at least provide sustenance for 
employees and their dependants.” 


The following plans for 
distributing employment so 
as to include all available 
workers have been suggested 
for discussion at the New 
England conference on 
shorter working hours, in which President 
Hoover agreed recently to participate (LABouR 
Gazertn, August, 1932, page 842) :—1. Five-day 
week; (2) Six-hour day; (3) Thirty-hour week; 
(4) Dismissal of married women whose 
husbands are employed; (5) “ Rotating plan” 
which calls for four or five eight-hours shifts, 
taking turns at working; (6) “Stagger plan,” 
which provides for two or three days’ work 
each week for all employees; (7) “Swope 
plan,” adopted by ‘the General Electric Com- 
pany, for switching employees from dull de- 
partments to busy departments and for split- 
ting the week so as many employees as 
possible may get part-time work; (8) “Kellogg- 
plan,” employed by a food manufacturing 
company, embodying the six-hour day with a 
124 per cent wage increase; (9) The latest to 
be proposed is the “New Hampshire plan,” 
submitted recently to President Hoover. It 
provides for a 10 per cent cut in the working 
time of all the 32,000,000 workers in the 
country. Its advocates say this will provide 
work for 3,000,000 additional men and women. 


Proposed 
methods for 
reducing hours 
of labour 


Figures from the Fifteenth 
Census of the United States 
showing the number of 
“sainful workers” classified 


Number of 
“gainful 
workers” in 


United States by sex and industrial 
! groups, were published 
recently by the Bureau of the Census 


(Washington). In the population of the 
United States as returned for April 1, 1930, 
there were 98,723,047 persons 10 years of age 
and over. Of these, 48,832,589 were returned 
as gainful workers, that is, as persons usually 
working at a gainful occupation. The gainful 
workers therefore represented 49°5 per cent 
of the population 10 years old and over, or 
39:8 per cent of the total population 
(122,775,046). 

Of the whole number of gainful workers, 
38,053,795 were males, forming 76:2 per cent 
of the male population 10 years old and over, 
or 61-2 per cent of the total male population. 


The 10,778,794 female gainful workers formed 
22-1 per cent of the female population 10 
years old and over, or 17-8 per cent of the 
total female population. 

Of the whole number of male gainful 
workers returned in 19380, 11,901,247, or 31-3 
per cent, were engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries; 9,568,347, or 25-1 per 
cent, were engaged in agriculture; 5,820,642, 
or 15-3 per cent, in trade; and 3,990,875 or 
10-5 per cent, in transportation. 

Of the whole number of female gainful 
workers, 3,149,391, or 29-2 per cent, were 
engaged in domestic and personal service; 
2,416,288, or 22-4 per cent, were employed in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries; 
1,762,795, or 16-4 per cent, were engaged in 
professional service, mainly in teaching; and 
1,716,384 or 15-9 per cent, were employed in 
trade. 


The “Vegetable Products 
The “Vegetable Group” of industries, as 
Products Group” carried on in Canada dur- 
in Canada ing the years 1928-1930, is 

described in a_ bulletin 
recently issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics as part of the Census of Industry, 
which is taken each year by mail under the 
Statistics Act of 1918. This industrial census 
includes fisheries, mining, forest operations, 
and general manufacturing. In 1930, it is 
stated, the vegetable products group of indus- 
tries ranked first in importance as regards the 
eross value of production and cost of materials 
used, while in the number of people employed 
and salaries and wages paid it ranked fourth. 
With the exception of rubber, coffee and 
spices, sugar factories and rice mills, the in- 
dustries of this group are dependent mainly 
upon domestic farm products for their raw 
materials. This group occupies an important 
position in the industrial life of Canada; in 
1930 it produced 19-6 per cent of the total 
manufacturing production and employed 13:1 
per cent of persons engaged in the manufac- 
turing industries. 

The flour milling industry is the leading 
industry of the group from the point of view 
of gross value of products. This industry, 
which has existed to meet the domestic needs 
for more than 300 years, is one of the 
Dominion’s oldest industries, but it is only 
within recent times that its progress has 
become spectacular. The war and the demand 
it created gave a great impetus to this trade. 
The -383 flour mills, many of them of the most 
modern type and highest efficiency, have now 
attained a capacity far in excess of Canada’s 
demands. 

The rubber industry is one of much import- 
ance to the industrial life of the country. 
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Canada now ranks among the leading coun- 
tries of the world as a manufacturer of rubber 
goods. In 1930, Canada was the fifth largest 
importer of raw rubber in the world, ranking 
after the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France and Germany. 


The fruit and vegetable preparations indus- 
try, which includes canned fruits, canned vege- 
tables, pickles, vinegar, Jams, etc., comprises 
another important industry of this group. 
The development of the canned foods trade 
has affected great change in the relation of 
foods to seasons. Fruits and vegetables of 
many kinds are to be had at all times of the 
year with much of their original flavour and 
freshness. The producers in the country are 
provided with an enormously extended market 
and the consumers in both city and country 
with cheap and wholesome food in great 
variety. This industry has made rapid strides 
in the past few years. During the period of 
1923-29 the volume of fruit and vegetable pre- 
parations produced increased 121:4 per cent. 
This growth is stated to be indeed remarkable 
as it represents a corresponding increase in 
the domestic demand of these products, the 
foreign trade being relatively small as com- 
pared with the domestic production... 

The sugar refining industry is another large 
industry of this group. The demands created 
by the war also gave it a great impetus. In 
1930 the 8 sugar refineries reported a capital 
investment of $43,855,155 and a value of pro- 
duction of $42,935,722. They also employed 
2,281 persons who received $3,560,260 in 
salaries and wages and paid out $30,610,701 
for materials. 

The beverages industry—breweries, distil- 
leries and. wineries—which are important 
elements of the vegetable products group, 
have expanded from a _ production of 
$36,000,000 in 1922 to $87,000,000 in 1930, 
owing partly to the modification of prohibi- 
tion laws in Canada and also to the fact that 
a large part of their production is exported 
directly or indirectly to the United States. 
The tobacco industry, another important 
factor in the vegetable products group, had 
a total production in 1930 of nearly $86,000,000 
and a payroll of 8,905 persons, who received 
$7,837,711 in salaries and wages. 





In the Fair Wages schedules for public works 
in Manitoba, published on page 908 of the last 
issue, the rate for Steamfitters’ Helpers. was 


omitted in Class 18. The rate per hour for- 


helpers in this class is 50 cents in Winnipeg, 
with 44 hours of work per week. 


The Federal Relief Act, adopted by the 
United States Congress and signed by President 
Hoover in July, makes $300,000,000 available to 
the States through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in interest-bearing loans for a 
period of two years. Responsibility for the ap- 
plications for loans and for their administra- 
tion is placed on the Governors of the several 
States. The second section of the Act permits 
the Corporation to lend a billion and a half 
dollars to public and private bodies for the 
construction of self-liquidating projects of pub- 
lic utility, and “for the purpose of providing 
housing for families of low income or for the 
reconstruction of slum areas.” The third sec- 
tion provides $322,000,000 for federal public 
works of various kinds. 


World Social and Economic Planning 


The complete report of the World Social 
Economic Congress which was held last year 
at Amsterdam, has now been published in book 
form. (A review of certain sections of this 
report was given in the Lasour Gazerrsz, Feb- 
ruary, 1932, page 169, and the purposes of the 
Congress were outlined in the issue for April, 
1931, page 385). The congress was organized 
by the International Industrial Relations In- 
stitute, with headquarters at The Hague, Hol- 
land. The present volume represents the first 
attempt so far undertaken to review the entire 
field of world social economic planning. It 
sets forth the opinions of economists, managers 
of industry and workers from twenty-six coun- 
tries throughout the world, and includes a re- 
port, presented for the first time from an inter- 
national platform, by a group of experts from 
the planning institutions of the Soviet Union, 
in which an account is given of the methods 
and premises of social economic planning under 
the new system in that country. The technique 
of planning is also presented in material on the 
subject of scientific management as conceived 
in the United States and in Europe. The ma- 
terial has been published in the original langu- 
age in which it was presented (English, French 
or German). For the sake of readers unac- 
quainted with the original text, many transla- 
tions, either in full or in an abridged form, 
have been included in an Addendum which, for 
the sake of convenience in fandling the 
volume, has been bound separately. The ma- 
terial is preceded by a comprehensive analysis 
and review in the English, French and German 
languages. The volume consists of over 1,900 
pages and includes a number of valuable tables 
and charts. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


il Page employment situation at the end of 
August was reported by superintendents of 
the Employment Service of Canada to be as 
follows :— 

Farmers in Nova Scotia reported excellent 
harvest results. Grain and root crops were 
good, and there was an abundance of garden 
truck. Fish receipts were good, but prices con- 
tinued low. Logging operations remained 
quiet. Coal mines in the New Glasgow zone 
worked from one to five days during the last 
week in August, except one mine which was 
idle. In Glace Bay and vicinity all mines 
worked two days, while at Sydney two mines 
operated three and four and a half days re- 
spectively. Manufacturers of mineral waters, 
ice cream and confectionery reported business 
good, and sugar refineries were fair. ‘There 
were, however, indications of improvement in 
factories and machine shops, but idleness still 
continued in some departments of the iron and 
steel industry at Sydney. Building construc- 
tion was confined to dwellings already under- 
way and repair work. Small gangs were em- 
ployed on city streets and sidewalks. Auto- 
mobile tourist trafic was good, as also was 
railway and steamship transportation. The 
movement of freight was fair. Trade, both 
wholesale and retail, was reported as moder- 
ately fair. There was a small increase in the 
demand for domestics and char workers. 


In New Brunswick all field crops were re- 
ported good with the exception of potatoes in 
the Saint John district, where considerable 
blight was shown. Great catches of cod pre- 
vailed along the New Brunswick shores. Fall 
mackerel and herring were scarce, although 
it was rather early in the season for the latter. 
Large shipments of lobsters were being made 
but prices were lower than in past years. Log- 
ging continued inactive, and some of the saw- 
mills had completed their cut for the sum- 
mer. Pickling plants were quite busy, as 
also were aerated water and ice cream manu- 
facturers. Good progress was being made 
with building contracts commenced in earlier 
months, and civic road work and water mains 
were being continued to relieve unemploy- 
ment. Tourist traffic was heavy and longshore 
work quite good. Railway passenger and 
freight traffic was fair. Trade, both wholesale 
and retail, was reported as fair. The demand 
for domestics was light, but a fair number of 
day workers had been placed. 

Calls for farm help in the Province of Que- 
bec were not numerous except at Hull where 
orders were received daily, and in Montreal 


where there was a fair demand. Very little 
activity was reported in the logging industry, 
although there were indications ae in 
the Quebec office. No orders fo ‘were 
received. A few placements in manufacturing 
were made in Hull although conditions con- 
tinued to be dull. In Montreal all industries 
continued to show little activity. Factories 
in Quebec were operating on half time, while 
at Sherbrooke and Three Rivers general slack- 
ness prevailed. At the latter point, however, 
some improvement in paper making was pre- 
dicted. Somewhat better conditions were in- 
dicated in building construction, although ex- 
perienced tradesmen were idle throughout the 
province. Sidewalks, street paving and sewer 
construction continued to provide relief em- 
ployment for a large number of workers. 
There were no calls for workers in the trans- 
portation group, but trade was fair for this 
time of the year. There was an increase in 
orders received for women domestic workers, 
but applicants were always available in large 
numbers. 

Threshing and general farm work were in 
progress in most districts in Ontario, creating 
a fair demand for help. Tobacco cutting was 
also going on in the Brantford zone, and was 
giving employment to numbers of workers. 
While there was little activity going on in 
logging, there were indications that an im- 
provement may be looked for this fall, with 
a substantial increase in the number of men 
employed over last year. The mines in the 
vicinity of Timmins and Sudbury were taking 
on men occasionally, but large numbers of 
miners were still unemployed. Automobile 
plants were quiet, and no new developments 
occurred in other lines so that most factories 
were still running below normal capacity. 
Those firms which were working steadily were 
not adding to their staffs. Unfortunately there 
were no prospects in view so far that would 
indicate any revival in the building and con- 
struction industry. There were few calls for 
women domestic workers, although cooks and 
cooks general continued to be placed in fair 
numbers. 

Harvesting operations in the Province of 
Manitoba were proceeding, with fairly brisk 
demands for harvest help being registered at 
the employment offices. The logging and min- 
ing industries were not showing any demands 
for additional workers. Requirements for 
tradesmen and labourers in the construction 


* industry were at a low ebb, with relief work 


providing some employment in the City of 
Winnipeg. Very few requests for men for 
casual labour were notified to the employment 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 
eee, - 1932 1931 
i August July June August July June 
Trade, external aggregate....... $ |.............. 78, 742,242 82,444, 180 97,202,442 99,019,813 107,828,379 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMPTION. v.lcfb. Aes ewe Ie Utd sle we sle bel f's leis 37,710,571 40,743,105 47,308,079 48,379, 235 52,508,534 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 42,321,284 40,945, 490 48,763,652 49,675,120 54,348,421 
Customs duty collected......... | a ied Us eae 6, 281,483 7,944,090 9,291,223 9,210,055 9,712,265 
Bank debits to individual 
COCCCLOTTN ts Oey a ten Bea: 22 SP | Oe 2,175,590,512] 2,202,785,422|| 2,248,561,470) 2,400, 403,969] 2,693,538,371 
Bank notes in circulation........ Se eS Te 134,570,441 136, 295,915 141, 813, 032 137,098, 642 142,558, 937 
Bank deposits, savings.......... Clu lhe a a 1,363, 172,444] 1,373,265,341]} 1,461,091,577| 1,451,275,655) 1,450,356, 954 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |............-. 1,028,450,440) 1,037,313,917|| 1,127, 280,857] 1,125, 736,164} 1,127,038,209 


Security Prices, Index Numbers— 


Common stocks... :).)...,.3.42 sheen 59-0 49-6 43-2 81-3} 83-7 80-1 

Preferred stocks... <2. ..fee eee. 49-2 47-5 46-8 69:1 71-8 72-6 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 103-3 110-6 114-4 91-9 92-9 91-9 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

MUTA DOT PY Mis Ao Soe ee eee 66-8 66-6 66:6 70:5 71-4 71:9 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

POG iors is Sr CoG ois Bete cowtns oiacegeee 16-42 16-21 16-20 18-30 18-26 18-36 
(3) Business failures, number........]..........-.-- 249 233 164 222 173 
(3) Business failures, liabilities. $ |.............. 5,549,000 3,845,000 2,137,833 3,341,179 3,499, 453 
(2) Employment, Index num- 

ber, Employers’ pay-roll 

UP URCA 9 hin co. « Py suie rae ees 86:3 88-7 89-1 105-2 103-8 103-6 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union mem- 

DCIS eo) wtests oksas Uaieeiac oe eee 21-8 21-9 221 16-2 16-3 16-2 
Immigration’. [2.2 Pare errr et Oe] Se) iE SG. Seeman tte aero 2,250 2,541 3,169 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 

freight. s2 tel. . are ee cars 154, 865 150,113 170,338 188, 855 188,876 204,676 
(6) Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings........ $ 11,328,017 11,602,457 12,437,076 14,309,810 14,807,474 15, 236, 230 
(7) Operating expenses........ Sa eR de oe 11,272,616 13,982,510 14,836,861 15,703,530 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, gross earnings....... =] |S dios aol 9,669,343 10, 496, 801 11,322, 743 12,183,395 120 722,000 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, operating expenses, 

allilines. Pere ih re eee Saitek Set 8, 809, 634 8,918,185 9,983, 482 10, 450, 163 10,802,511 

Steam railways, freight in ’ 

Hove Cia 00) Ce REMAP etS Ae ol Goce site! We se RE PRR Tein i 2,023,059,884|| 1,635,586,912] 1,770,068,115| 2,207, 754,547 
Building permits............... See RE 4, 227,178 4,388,274 8,224,074 11,042,609 8,593,958 
(8) Contracts awarded.......... $ 12,688,500 12,540, 100 12,154, 700 26, 142,600 28,054, 700 29,793,400 
Mineral Production— 
weep ig’iron!!). 3 Ae Maes tons 5,992 Tes 8, 163 23,212 40,303 55,822 

‘Steel ingots and castings....... tons 26,710 27,506 18,118 52,491 45,097 55, 605 
Ferro alloys. ss. ace ae: tons 871 892 893 8,248 3, 262 2,740 
AlID » BABS Ree ee COUS Heeiaare... . cls 652,587 749,453 760,127 826, 156 887, 859 
Crude petroleum imports....... CN ee ne 104,210,000 1138, 950, 000 106,070,000 98, 150, 000 117,340,000 
Rubber imports................ 11 0)S) Jets a ea 3,425,000 6,349, 000 5,160,000 5, 806, 000 4,731,000 
Cotton importa. Se. lie}. | (pigs nS 3,590, 000 4,486,000 4,754,000 4,374, 000 5,269, 000 
Wool, rawdnportenn: seta FDA Ws uk. «ans ne) oe 344,000 816,000 846,000 692,000 494,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

dad crit Wun ee. cee Cl abt |e. Wet ety. ss 129,013,086 178,540, 469 112,919,570 135;.390, 422 (uaa cterisisese 
Flour production............... os 9 ile REAR eer ae 1, 151, 286 1,333, 287 1,319,008 1,121,115 
(9) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 101, 700,000 92,583,000 73,722,000 91,871,000 85, 295, 000 69,360, 000 
Moctreat production ce iin St ee 1,456,822 1,559, 192 1,627,006 1,456,822 1,576,449 

utput of central electric sta- : 

tions, daily average........ He 57 101d | bOOt ane 37,350,000 40, 003, 000 40,521,000 40,365,000 42,994,000 
Sales of insurance............... C25 Re FR 34, 226,000 40,744,000 35, 438, 000 39, 603 , 000 45,830, 000 
INGWSprin’......;.42 seer ee tO eli iis RS 142,490 161,370 165,120 182,730 193,970 
Be es ey Be eee ctaac4A0 6,773 6, 308 3,426 3,151 5,583 

10) Index o sical volume of 
Muses. a she Sivan. ano SARS A eee 121-7 111-6 122-1 126-6 129-5 
Industrial productions: ie. Bote he. 109-0 118-2 132-3 138-5 133-9 
Manufacturing: 20sec ia: cst ter. ese 112.3 125-1 136°3 137-2 135-7 


eS a en eee 


(8) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. aks 

(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(3) Bradstreet. 

a) ee of Seip paren Oe Adee ond im a 

5) Figures for four weeks ending August, 27, , and corresponding previous periods. 

(°) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending August 13, July 16 and June 18, 1932; August 15, July 18 and 
June 20, 1931. ] : ; 

(10) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, serge hg 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manulac tA 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; impor 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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offices. Although some orders for women do- 
mestic workers were still being received, there 
was a decline in the number. 

A fairly good demand for farm hands was re- 
ported from all offices in Saskatchewan, with 
no difficulty in filling all requirements for 
harvest help. Vacancies in the building and 
construction industries were at a minimum, 
as were also the calls for general labour. Some 
women domestic workers were placed, though 
the demand was not heavy. 

Harvesting operations proceeding in Alberta 
‘accounted for quite a number of farm place- 
ments, although the offices reported that the 
number of vacancies listed with them was 
being considerably reduced by men canvassing 
personally among the farmers for locations. 
Apart from some small jobs being carried for- 
ward in the various cities, requirements in the 
building and construction industry were very 
small. Coal mining activities were still slack, 
but there were prospects of improvement with 
the. approach of winter. The demand for 
women domestics was not heavy, and there 
was no difficulty in filling vacancies. The gen- 
eral situation remained quiet, though indus- 
trial plants did not show notable reductions 
in staffs. 

Logging and lumbering in British Columbia 
showed practically no demand for men. The 
construction industry did not show any im- 
provement, and jobs being proceeded with, 
other than relief work, were quite small. 
Manufacturing continued very quiet with no 
improvement registered. Requirements for 
casual and general labour were small. Gen- 
erally speaking, British Columbia did not 
register any change during the month of 


August. 

Employment at the beginning 
EMPLOYERS’ of August showed a further 
REPORTS downward movement, accord- 


ing to statements tabulated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
8,028 firms, whose payrolls aggregated 791,622 
persons, as compared with 812,871 on July 1. 
The index number stood at 86°3 on the date 
under review, as compared with 88°7 on July 
1, 1932, and 105-2 on the same date in 1931. 
On August 1 of the ten preceding years, the 
index was as follows:—1930, 118-8; 1929, 127-8; 
1928, 119-3; 1927, 110-5; 1926, 105-5; 1925, 
97-5; 1924, 95-8; 1923, 101-4; 1922, 94-2 and 
1921, 90-0. : 

Employment declined in all provinces, estab- 
lishments in Ontario: releasing the greatest 
number of workers. In the Maritime Prov- 
inces, coal mining and building construction 
showed moderate gains, but there were reduc- 
tions in manufacturing, highway and railway 
construction, transportation and logging. In 


Quebec, manufacturing, logging, construction, 
retail trade and services reported smaller pay- 
rolls, while transportation indicated consider- 
able improvement, and metallic ore mining and 
wholesale trade were also rather more active. 
In Ontario, improvement was noted in tobacco, 
leather and animal food factories and in whole- 
sale trade and railway construction, but iron 
and steel plants reported large reductions, and 
textile, lumber, rubber, pulp and paper, clay, 
glass and stone and some other factories, log- 
ging, mining, transportation, services and retail 
trade also showed curtailment, in some cases 
of a seasonal nature. In the Prairie Provinces, 
the decrease took place mainly in railway con- 
struction, while building, services and manu- 
facturing as a whole were also slacker. On 
the other hand, highway construction showed 
an important increase, and transportation also 
recorded improvement. In British Columbia, a 
reduction was registered, chiefly in construction 
and lumber mills; logging, mining and services, 
however, also showed lowered activity, but 
food factories and shipping were busier. 

Losses were indicated in the eight cities for 
which separate tabulations are made, the losses 
in Montreal and Toronto being greatest. In 
Montreal, employment improved in road con- 
struction and in vegetable food and musical in- 
strument factories, while manufacturing as a 
whole, transportation and retail trade released 
employees. In Quebec, further reductions were 
shown; building was rather more active, but 
manufacturing and services recorded curtail- 
ment. In Toronto, there was a falling-off in 
activity on August 1, 1932, repeating the down- 
ward movement noted on the same date of 
last year. Manufacturing (especially of iron 
and steel and textile products), services, re- 
tail trade and construction were slacker than 
on July 1, but wholesale trade recorded moder- 
ate improvement. In Ottawa, employment de- 
clined, mainly in manufacturing, while other 
groups showed little general change. In Hamil- 
ton, manufacturing registered general curtail- 
ment, with the greatest losses in iron and steel, 
and construction was also quieter. In the 
Border Cities, further losses were indicated, 
largely in automobile and other iron and steel 
works. In Winnipeg, there were increases in 
transportation, but construction reported cur- 
tailment, while other groups showed little gen- 
eral change. In Vancouver, manufacturing and 
construction recorded curtailment; on the other 
hand, transportation was rather more active. 
Other industries fluctuated only slightly. 

An analysis of the data by industries shows 
that further reductions were made in manu- 
facturing establishments; the contractions were 
in some cases due to the usual shutdowns for 
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midsummer holidays, the importance of which 
for this record was emphasized this year by 
the fact that the end of the month coincided 
with the week-end. Increases were recorded in 
vegetable food, leather footwear, woollen and 
musical instrument plants, but the garment and 
iron and steel industries were seasonally slack- 
er, and losses were also indicated in the lumber, 
pulp and paper, rubber, cotton, knitting, chemi- 
cal and allied products, clay, glass and stone, 
electrical apparatus and mineral products divis- 
ions. In the non-manufacturing industries, 
there were gains in telegraphic communications 
and wholesale trade. On the other hand, sea- 
sonal dullness continued to affect employment 
in logging camps, and there were also losses in 
construction, retail trade, transportation and 
services. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
greater detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of August, 1932. 


Unemployment among local 
trade unions remained on prac- 
tically the same level during 
July as in the previous month, 
according to returns tabulated from a total of 
1,806 labour organizations, including 171,831 
members. Of these 37,508 were reported idle 
on the last day of the month, a percentage of 
21-8, compared with 21-9 per cent of inactivity 
in June. The situation was, however, less 
favourable than in July last year when 16-2 
per cent of the members reported were idle. 
The changes in the various provinces from 
June were quite slight, the curtailment evident 
among New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba and 
Alberta unions in a large way offsetting the 
improvement recorded in Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia. Exten- 
sive losses in employment from July of last 
year were indicated by Quebec, Ontario and 
New Brunswick unions, and in Manitoba and 
British Columbia lesser, though noteworthy 
declines, were apparent. Fractional recessions 
only were reflected by Nova Scotia and Alberta 
unions. In Saskatchewan the trend was toward 
greater activity, the change being nominal 
only. 

An article in greater detail with tabular 
statements on unemployment at the close of 
July, 1932, will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


TraDE UNIon 
REPORTS 


During the month of July, 
EMPLOYMENT 1982, the offices of the Em- 
Orrice Reports.ployment Service of Canada 

made 26,304 references of per- 
sons to positions and effected a total of 25,191 
placements. Of these, the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 11,484, of which 8,263 
were of men and 3,221 of women. Placements 
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in casual work numbered 13,707. The offices 
of the Service were also notified of 25,917 
vacancies, of which 19,660 were for men and 
6,257 for women. Applications for work were 
registered from 35,262 men and 11,430 women, 
a total of 46,692. Business transacted during 
July, 1932, showed a decline in all transactions 
from the previous month, as well as from the 
corresponding month a year ago, the reports 
for June, 1982, showing 29,404 vacancies 
offered, 50,547 applications made, and 28,532 
placements effected, while in July, 1931, there 
were recorded 28,025 vacancies, 66,281 appli- 
cations for work and 27,002 placements in regu- 
lar and casual employment. A report in detail 
of the work of the offices for the month of 
July, 1932, may be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the value 
CoNnTRACTS of permits issued in 61 cities in 
AWARDED. Canada, during July, 1932, was 


$4,227,173 as compared with 
$4,388,274 in the preceding month, and with 
$11,042,609 in July, 1931. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
construction contracts awarded during August 
throughout Canada had an estimated value of 
$12,688,500, slightly ahead of either June or 
July. While the totals are low as compared 
with recent years construction is stated to be 
better than holding its own. 

For August the greatest value of contracts 
awarded appears in the Engineering group, 
which accounted for 38-6 per cent of all con- 
struction and was valued at $4,899,000. Busi- 
ness Buildings had $3,092,800 worth or 24:4 
per cent. Industrial shows 18-9 per cent, or 
$2,397,500. Residential had 18-1 per cent, 
valued at $2,299,200. 

Quebec Province led in August with con- 
tracts valued at $6,857,800, which was 54:1 per 
cent. Ontario accounted for 26.5 per cent, 
valued at $3,360,200. The Maritime Provinces 
shared to the extent of $961,300 worth, or 7°6 
per cent, while the Prairie Provinces show 6°5 
per cent, or $830,200, and British Columbia 
5-3 per cent, or $679,000. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume of 
production in certain indus- 
tries during recent months and 
also in the corresponding 
months last year are shown in the table on 
page 953. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION. 
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tics, states that business operations failed to 
follow the lead of the stock markets in July, 
several important industries showing marked 
contraction. Production in general was con- 
sequently at a lower level than in the preceding 
month. Moderate improvement, after seasonal 
adjustment for the low midsummer scale of 
operations, was shown in the production of 
steel ingots and castings, the output being 
27,506 tons, compared with 18,118 tons in 
June. The production of pig iron was limited 
to 7,317 tons, the blast furnace in Hamilton 
being the only unit in operation during July. 
A better showing was made by the construc- 
tion industry in obtaining new business, con- 
tract awards being at an absolutely higher 
level than in June, as against the usual seasonal 
decline. 

The output of motor cars at 7,472 showed an 
adjusted increase of 19 per cent, the decline in 
employment in théindustry being slightly 
greater than normal for the season. The rub- 
ber industry was less active, imports of crude 
rubber being 3,425,000 pounds, compared with 
6,349,000 in June. The decline in the imports 
of crude petroleum was less than normal for 
the season, the total in July being 104,209,000 
gallons. 

The lumber and paper industries were less 
active in July, exports of lumber showing a 
sharp decline, while the output of newsprint 
reached a new low level on the present move- 
ment. The output of flour in June, the latest 
month for which statistics are available, was 
1,151,286 barrels, compared with 1,040,693 in 
the preceding month. The production of sugar 
showed marked gain in the latest four-week 
period. Slaughterings of cattle and hogs were 
less than the relatively high levels of June and 
the slaughter of sheep and lambs showed an 
increase less than normal for the season. Cold 
storage holdings of cheese, beef and mutton 
were greater at the beginning of July, more 
than counterbalancing declines in most other 
lines. Imports of raw cotton and wool were 
at a much lower level in July than in the 
preceding month, the total of raw cotton im- 
ported being 3,590,000 pounds, compared with 
4,487,000 in June, a decline of nearly 17 per cent 
after seasonal adjustment. 

The index of manufacturing production 
based on 16 significant factors, with seasonal 
adjustment was 114-4 in July compared with 
125-1 in June. 

Factors indicating the trend of the mining 
industry were mainly reactionary in July. 
Shipments of gold to the Mint and to external 
markets amounted to 251,175 ounces compared 

with 287,951, while silver shipments, after 
seasonal adjustment, also showed decline. 
Copper exports were 10,486,000 pounds, com- 
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pared with 6,896,200, recording a substantial 
gain. Exports of nickel at 2,254,000 pounds, 
showed decline from the 2,279,900 pounds 
exported in June. Zinc shipments to external 
markets were 13,521,700 pounds compared with 
relatively low point of 8,103,400 pounds. Ex- 
ports of the better grades of asbestos showed a 
gain contrary to seasonal expectations. The 
index of mineral production was 116:9 com- 
pared with 128-6 in June. 

Coal—Canadian coal output during July 
amounted to 652,587 tons, a 48°5 per cent 
falling-off from the average for the month 
during the past five years of 1,155,640 tons. 
This decline was general in all producing 
provinces except New Brunswick. Bitumin- 
ous coal production in July totalled 577,644 
tons, sub-bituminous coal, 16,541 tons, and 
lignite coal, 58,402 tons. Nova Scotia mines 
produced 307,282 tons or 22-5 per cent below 
the July 1931 total of 396,284 tons. Alberta’s 
output was 197,590 tons as compared with 
267,268 tons in the corresponding month of 
last year. This decrease was made up as 
follows: bituminous coal 15:7 per cent, sub- 
bituminous coal 62°38 per cent, and lignite coal 
28-6 per cent. Production from British Col- 
umbia mines totalled 114,487 tons as against 
138,555 tons a year ago. New Brunswick 
produced 14,815 tons and Saskatchewan 18,463 
tons as compared with the July, 1931, output 
of 13,426 tons and 16,082 tons, respectively. 

Coal imports into Canada decreased 36:5 
per cent to 1,054,454 tons from the five-year 
average for July of 1,659,923 tons. Receipts 
of anthracite coal were recorded at 318,528 
tons consisting of 213,885 tons from Great 
Britain, 97,620 tons from the United States, 
and 7,073 tons from Germany. During the 
past three months imports of anthracite coal 
into Canada from Great Britain were 52:2 
per cent above the importations from the 
United States. Bituminous coal to a total 
of 735,926 tons was brought into Canada 
during the month; of this tonnage the United 
States supplied 95-6 per cent and Great 
Britain the remainder. 

Exports of Canadian coal totalled 27,878 
tons or 44:6 per cent below the July 1927- 
1931 average of 50,305 tons. Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick ports cleared 21,974 tons of 
Canadian coal in July and the western ports, 
5,904 tons. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
in July, 1932, prepared by the 
Department of National Rev- 
enue, shows that the mer- 
chandise entering Canada for consumption 
amounted to $35,710,571, as compared with 
$40,743,105 in the preceding month and 
$48,379,285 in July, 1931. The chief imports 
in July, 1982, were: Non-metallic minerals 
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and products, $9,367,126; Agricultural and 
vegetable products, mainly foods, $5,406,374; 
Tron and its products, $5,129,888. 

The merchandise exported from Canada 
during July, 1932, amounted to $42,321,284 
as compared with $40,945,490 in the preceding 
month and with $49,645,120 in July, 1981. The 
chief exports in July, 1982, were: Agricultural 
and vegetable products, mainly foods, $16,- 
073,995; Wood, wood products and paper, 
$10,350,513; Animals and animal products, 
$6,242,726. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
during August showed a substantial increase 
over that recorded for the previous month, 
although the number of disputes recorded and 
the number of workers involved showed a 
decided decline, an important dispute involv- 
ing upwards of 3,000 clothing factory workers 
in Montreal accounting for the greater part 
of the increased time loss. In comparison 
with the figures for Augst, 1931, while an in- 
crease appears in the number of disputes on 
record, the figures for workers involved and 
time loss incurred show a much more decided 
increase owing to the dispute above mentioned. 
There were in existence during the month 
sixteen disputes, involving 4,972 workers. and 
resulting in a time loss of 62,492 working days, 
as compared with twenty-six disputes involv- 
ing 6,121 workers resulting in a time loss of 
50,397 working days in July, 1932. In August, 
1931, the record included eleven disputes, in- 
volving 847 workers and resulting in a time 
loss of 9,192 working days. At the end of the 
month there were on record seven disputes 
involving approximately 765 workers. These 
figures do not include those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were 
no longer affected but which had not been 
formally called off by the union. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities showed the first advance since December, 
1931, at $7.01 for August as compared with 
$6.78 for July; $8.20 for August, 1931; $10.65 
for August, 1930; $11.63 for August, 1929; 
$10.44 for August, 1922; $1642 for August, 
1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); and 
$7.68 for August, 1914. The most important 
change was a seasonal increase in the price of 
potatoes, while the prices of eggs, butter, fresh 
and salt pork and bacon were also higher. 
The prices of beef, veal, mutton and sugar 
were slightly lower. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $16.42 at the beginning of 
August, as compared with $16.21 for July; 
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$18.30 for August, 1931; $21.01 for August, 
1930; $21.90 for August, 1929; $20.88 for 
August, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and $14.41 for August, 1914. In fuel anthra- 
cite coal was somewhat higher while wood 
declined slightly. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was slightly 
higher, this being the first increase since No- 
vember, 1931. The index stood at 66-8 for 
August, as compared with 66-6 for July; 70-5 
for August, 1931; 83-7 for August, 1930; 98-4 
for August, 1929; 97-1 for August, 1922; 160-2 
for August, 1920; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); and 66:1 for August, 1914. In the 
classification according to chief component 
materials five of the eight main groups were 
higher and three were slightly lower. The 
groups which advanced were: the Animals and 
their Products group, because of higher prices 
for calves, hogs, hides, ctired meats, butter and 
eggs which more than offset lower prices for 
fish, steers, lambs and leather; the Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group, due 
mainly to higher prices for raw cotton, raw 
jute, raw silk and raw wool; the Non-Ferrous 
Metals and their Products group, mainly 
owing to increases in the prices of copper, 
lead, silver, tin and zinc; the Non-Metallic 
Minerals and their Products group, due to 
higher prices for coal; and the Chemicals and 
Allied Products group, because of higher quo- 
tations for copper sulphate, shellac and fer- 
tilizers. The Vegetables and Vegetable Pro- 
ducts group was slightly lower, decreases in 
the prices of oats, barley, potatoes, hay, straw 
and onions more than offsetting higher prices 
for corn, flax, rye, wheat, bran, shorts and 
raw rubber. The Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group and the Iron and its Products 
group were also lower, the former because of 
lower prices for pine lumber and the latter 
because of reduced quotations for steel sheets, 
scrap iron and scrap steel. 


The Women’s Minimum Wage Commission 
of Quebec has decided to hold a conference at 
the end of September to investigate the wages 
and working conditions of female employees in 
restaurants. It will be recalled that the pro- 
vincial legislature, at its session this year, 
amended the Women’s Minimum Wage Act to 
include those employed in ‘“‘ Commercial estab- 
lishments,” in addition to those in industrial 
establishments who were already provided 
for under the Act (Lasour Gazette, March, 
1932, page 298). Restaurant helpers are stated 
to form the largest section of the commercial 
establishments group. If the commission 
should find that existing wages are insufficient, 
a conference will be held later for the purpose 
of fixing a minimum wage. 
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RECENT PRGCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT | 


HAN application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion under the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act was reported in the 
August issue of the Lasour GazeTre (page 854) 
as having been received during July from cer- 
tain employees of the London Street Railway 
Company, being motormen and conductors, 
one-man car operators, shopmen, shedmen, 
trackmen, linemen and other miscellaneous 
employees, members of Division No. 741, 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America. The dis- 
pute in question came directly within provin- 
cial jurisdiction and, the statute enacted by 
the Legislature of the Province of Ontario in 
March of this year, which was designed to give 
effect to the provisions of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act within the province, 
not having been proclaimed, a board could be 
established at that time only with the joint 
consent of both parties concerned. No action 
was taken during the month of July looking 
to the establishment of a board in this case, 
the company having refused concurrence in 
such procedure. In the month of August, how- 
ever, proclamation was issued naming Monday, 
August 15, 1932, as the day on which the pro- 
vincial enabling Act would come into force 
and take effect. A new application was there- 
upon submitted to the Department by the em- 
ployees. Subsequently Mr. M. 8S. Campbell, 
Chief Conciliation Officer of the Department, 
visited London and endeavoured by concilia- 
tion to bring about an adjustment of the dis- 
pute. A settlement was not, however, effected, 
and the Minister of Labour established a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation on 
September 3, members thereof being appointed 
as follows:—on the employees’ recommenda- 
tion, Mr. Fred Bancroft, of Oakville, Ontario; 
on the company’s recommendation, Mr. A. B. 
Ingram, of Toronto, Ontario. The board had 
not been completed by the appointment of a 
chairman at the time of going to press. 

Two Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion were also established by the Minister 
early in September to deal with disputes which 
had been made the subject of applications 
during recent months, the two disputes in 
question being as follows:— 

(1) Between the Niagara, St. Catharines and 
Toronto Railway and certain of its shop em- 
ployees. Twenty-nine employees were stated 
to be. directly affected by this dispute, which 
related to a 10 per cent wage reduction pro- 
posed by the company. Messrs. C. W. Bell, 


K.C., of Hamilton, Ontario, and Joseph Gib- 
bons, of Toronto, Ontario, were appointed 
members of the Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in this matter on the 
recommendation of the company and em- 
ployees, respectively. 

(2) Between the Niagara, St. Catharines and 
Toronto Railway and certain of its employees 
being passenger car operators. This dispute 
also related to a 10 per cent reduction in wages 
which the company proposed putting into 
effect, the number of employees directly 
affected being given as 61.° Mr. C. W. Bell, 
K.C., of Hamilton, was appointed on the com- 
pany’s nomination as a member of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with this dispute, and Mr. Fred Ban- 
croft, of Oakville, Ontario, was appointed 
board member on the employees’ recommend- 
ation. 


The July issue of the Lasour GazeTTE (page 
753) contained the texts of the majority and mi- 
nority reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which dealt with a dispute be- 
tween various coal operators in the Drumheller 
district and certain of their employees being 
members of District 18, United Mine Workers 
of America. The recommendations contained 
in the majority report were not accepted by the 
coal operators and direct negotiations with the 
miners were reopened. <A deadlock being 
reached, the operators and miners on July 19 
jointly requested the assistance of the western 
representative of the Department of Labour, 
Mr. F. E. Harrison, in an endeavour to effect 
an adjustment of the dispute, and Mr. Har- 
rison was instructed to proceed to Drumheller 
and confer with the parties concerned. Each 
side made certain proposals which, however, 
were not favourably considered by the other 
party to the dispute and joint conferences 
failed to reach asettlement. Mr. Harrison kept 
in close touch with the situation and on 
August 18 and 19 attended further joint meet- 
ings. between the coal operators and miners. 


On the latter date an agreement was entered 
into between District 18, United Mine Workers 
of America, representing the employees, and 
five of the coal mining companies concerned, 
namely, the Newcastle Coal Co., Ltd., Western 
Gem Coal Co., Ltd., Midland Coal Mining 
Co., Litd., Thomas Coal Co., Ltd., and Jewel 
Coal Co., Ltd., renewing, until March 31, 
1933, the terms and provisions for the agree- 
ment between each operator and the union 
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which had recenitly expired. In accordance 
with its terms, the agreement was submitted 
by the union for ratification to a vote of its 
membership in District 18 on August 25 and 
was carried by an overwhelming majority. 
Subsequently the contract was also signed with 
the Rosedale Coal Co., Ltd., and the Great 
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West Coal Co., Ltd. The new agreement is 
subject to thirty days’ notice of termination 
in writing from either party. In the case of 
notice of termination by the operators, how- 
ever, the notice must be given by a majority 
of the employers who are or may become 
parties to the agreement. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1932 


HE following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for August, 1932, as compared with the pre- 
vious month and the same month a year ago. 


error Number of |} Time loss 


Senn anecdote 
*Aug., 1932.0. 16 4,972 62,492 
*July, 1932". . 26 6,121 50,397 

Aug., 1931... 11 847 9,192 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration, and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are included in the published record only 
when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.” 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


A substantial decrease appears in the num- 
ber of disputes occurring in August as com- 
pared with July. The decline in the number 
of workers involved was less marked owing to 
the occurrence during the month of a dispute 
involving upwards of 3,000 clothing factory 
workers in Montreal. The marked increase 
in time loss for August was due to the same 
dispute. As compared with August, 1931, a 
month when no disputes of any magnitude 
were recorded, the figures for August, 1932, 
show substantial increases in both the number 
of disputes on record, and the number of 
workers involved, as well as in the time loss 
involved. 

Twelve disputes, involving approximately 
1,843 workers, were carried over from July, 
including one dispute of motion picture pro- 
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jectionists at Edmonton, Alta., information as 
to which reached the Department too late 
for inclusion in the August issue of the Lasour 
GazettE. Four disputes commenced during 
August. Of the sixteen disputes in progress 
during the month nine were recorded as ter- 
minated, three resulting in favour of the work- 
ers involved, three in favour of the employers 
concerned and three resulting in a compromise. 
At the end of August, therefore, there were 
seven disputes recorded as strikes or lockouts 
in progress, namely: coal miners, Blairmore, 
Alta., coal miners, Bellevue, Alta., fur factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont., women’s clothing 
factory workers (cutters), Montreal, P.Q., 
lithographers, Toronto, Ont., carpenters, Nia- 
gara Falls, Ont., and motion picture projec- 
tionists, Saskatoon, Sask. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to six such disputes, namely: motion 
picture projectionists, Ottawa, Ont., February 
29, 1931, one employer; photo engravers, Tor- 
onto, Ont., March 23, 1931, one employer; 
photo engravers, Toronto, London, Ont., 
Montreal, Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., 
May 4, 1931, one employer; compositors, 
Regina, Sask., November 21, 1931, one em- 
ployer; motion picture projectionists, Winni- 
peg, Man., February 27, 1932, one employer; 
women’s clothing factory workers, Montreal, 
P.Q., August 1, 1932, one employer, this last 
being added this month. The dispute involv- 
ing cooks and waiters employed by one firm 
in Edmonton, Alta., commencing September 
29, 1931, and carried in this list since January, 
1932, is considered to have lapsed by the end 
of August and has consequently been removed 
from the list. 

In the Lasour Gazette for August reference 
was made to a reported strike of pulpwood 
loaders in the Pigeon River District on July 
19, 1982. Details as to the dispute have been 
received showing that the strike occurred in 
the Nipigon district and involved fifty loaders 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1932 





Number Time 
Industry, occupation and of loss in Remarks 
locality workers | working 
involved days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1932 


Minine, Non-FERROUS SMELTING, 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Blairmore, Alta... 300 8,100 |Commenced Feb. 23, 1932; against dismissal of 
' worker; unterminated. 
Coal miners, Bellevue, Alta..... 3380 8,910 |Commenced Feb. 24, 1932; in sympathy with 
miners on strike at Blairmore, Feb. 23, 1932 
Coal miners, Little Bras d’Or, unterminated. 
IN.8 3... 20a. BR 200 4,800 |Commenced July 4, 1932; against discharge of 
; check weighman; terminated Aug. 29, 1932; com- 
MANUFACTURING— promise. 
Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
Products— 
Fur factory workers, Toronto, 
Oi Gast es eee 24 500 |Commenced July 4, 1932; against reduction in 
wages and sending work to outside shops; lapsed 
Fur factory workers, Toronto, by August 31, 1932; in favour of employer. ° 
Oia be ects) wide Apis Mae cece 4 39 800 |Commenced July 12, 1932; for removal of fore- 
man; lapsed by August 31, 1932; in favour of 
Fur factory workers, Toronto, employer. 
NG POs Ue a a 800 12,000 |Commenced July 29, 1932; for union wages and 


working conditions; unterminated. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers (cutters), Montreal, 
IP QQ awataci Mie eee). 10 270 |Commenced July 15, 1932; for recognition of union; 
unterminated. 
Men’s clothing factory work- 
ers, Montreal, P:.Q.......... 75 900 |Commenced July 28, 1932; for recognition of union; 
terminated August 15, 1932; in favour of workers. 
Other Wood Products— 


Shingle mill workers, New 
Westminster, B.C.. 40 100 |Commenced July 12, 1932; for increase in wage 
rates and for agreement; terminated August 5, 
1932, compromise. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Lithographers, Toronto, Ont. . 7 189 |Commenced April 15, 1932; against reduction in 
wages; unterminated. 
CoNnSTRUCTION— ; 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, Niagara Falls, 
Ont ee RO)! 14 378 |Commenced July 19, 1932; alleged violation of 
agreement re wage rates; unterminated. 
SERVICE— 
Recreational— 
Motion picture projectionists, 
Edmonton, Alta............ 4 8 |Alleged lockout; commencing July 23, 1932; re 
union wages and working conditions; terminated 
August 2, 1932; in favour of workers. . 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during August, 1932 


Mininc, Non-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Drumheller, 


(Uh renee Oh 25 25 |Commenced August 10, 1982; for continuance of 
checkoff for union dues: terminated August 11, 
MANUFACTURING— 1932; in favour of workers. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers, Montreal, P.Q..... 100 500 |Commenced August 1, 1932; against certain wage 
reductions; employment conditions no longer 
thoi by August 31, 1932; in favour of em- 


Men’s clothing factory work- mployer. 
ers, Montteai, 1 (i= a ae 3,000 25, 000 Commenced August 4, 1932; for recognition of 
union and for union agreement; terminated Aug. 
SERVICE— 20, 1932; compromise. 
Recreational— 
Motion picture projectionists, 
Saskatoon, Sask............. 4 12 Alleged lockout; commenced August 29, 1932; re 


employment of members of one union at union 
wages; unterminated. 
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demanding an increase in wages from 30 cents 
per hour for an eight-hour day to 35 cents 
per hour with pay for the fifteen-minute lunch 
period. The employer stated that no previous 
demand for an increase had been made and 
aS a boat was to be loaded, the demands were 
granted and work was resumed the following 
day. 

Disputes involving employees in two or 
more motion picture theatres in Toronto are 
reported to have occurred in July, the union 
employees being dismissed and replaced, the 
theatres being afterwards picketed. Particu- 
lars as to these disputes have not yet been 
received, but it appears that between two and 
four projectionists have been involved since 
July 9. 

A strike of harvesters at Quill Lake, Sask., 
about August 18, 1932, has been reported in 
the press. Information secured by the De- 
partment is that nine harvesters arriving in 
the locality refused to work at $1.25 per day 
and board, demanding $1.50. Within a day 
or so nearly all accepted work at $1.25, the 
prevailing rate in the district, the remainder 
leaving the locality. 

A cessation of work in one coal mine at 
Drumheller, Alta., from August 22 to August 
24, involving 100 workers, occurred following 
the employer’s proposal of a wage reduction 
of 74 per cent. Both parties agreed to sus- 
pend work pending negotiations and reached 


a settlement providing for the wage scales in - 


other mines in the district. Negotiations 
between other operators in the district and 
the United Mine Workers of America had 
been in progress following the report of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, and 
a settlement providing for the renewal of the 
previous agreement until March 31, 1933, was 
reached on August 19. 

A minor strike involving electrical workers 
on the construction of a pumping station and 
filtration plant occurred at Hamilton, Ont., 
involving between two to six workers for one 
day, August 24. The dispute arose apparently 
about August 15 owing to the employment of 
non-union electricians by one contractor, 
union employees of another contractor on the 
same job threatening to strike when required 
to work together. When this occurred the 
contractor concerned agreed to employ union 
members only and work was resumed next 
day. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Coat Miners, BuarrmMore & BELLEVUE, ALTA — 
These disputes arising out of the dismissal 
of an employee, alleged to be connected with 
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the sharing of work and discrimination, had 
been in progress since February 23, 1932. 
Following the meeting with a delegation of 
miners referred to in the August issue of 
the Lasour GAzETTE, on August 22 the 
premier of Alberta visited the mines. After 
conferences with the Mine Workers’ Union 
of Canada and with the management, the 
premier made certain proposals for a settle- 
ment. These included the renewal of the agree- 
ment expiring on March 31, 1932, a guarantee 
of the right of miners to join any union they 
desired, no discrimination against the alleged 
agitators, and no general layoff, but, recogniz- 
ing that some miners could not be given work 
immediately, these would be cared for by the 
government. These proposals were not accep- 
ted by both parties immediately, but early in 
September a settlement on this basis was 
reached. 


(CoaL Miners, Litttz Bras p’OrR, NS— 
This dispute, arising out of the removal by 
the management of the checkweigher elected 
by the miners, resulting in a cessation of work 
on July 4, was settled on August 29, through 
the mediation of the Deputy Minister of Mines 
of Nova Scotia. It was arranged that the 
checkweigher would be re-instated in the em- 
ploy of the company, and that after the usual 
notice a checkweigher would be elected by the 
miners, the former checkweigher being eligible. 


Fur Factory Workers, Toronto, Ont— 
Three disputes involving fur workers in To- 
ronto were in progress during August, two of 
which are considered to have lapsed during 
the month, a settlement of the third being re- 
ported early in September. 

As stated in the August issue of the Lazour 
GAZETTE one dispute began on July 4, 1932, 
twenty-four employees in one establishment 
ceasing work protesting against a reduction in 
wages and sending work to outside shops. 
Employment conditions being no _ longer 
affected by the end of August, the dispute is 
recorded as lapsed. 

In another establishment, where thirty-nine 
out of fifty-four employees ceased work on 
July 12, 1932, demanding the removal of the 
foreman, conditions being no longer affected, 
the dispute is also recorded as lapsed by the 
end of the month: 

Of the eight hundred employees involved in 
approximately seventy establishments at the 
commencement of the strike on July 29, 1932, 
to secure an agreement, approximately seven 
hundred had resumed work by the end of 
August, various employers having signed in- 
dividual agreements with the union from time 
to time. Early in September it was reported 
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that an understanding between the parties had 
been reached and it was expected work would 
be resumed in all establishments by Septem- 
ber 6. 


WoMEN’s CLoTHING Factory WorKERS (CUT- 
TrerS), Montreat, P.Q.—This dispute, involv- 
ing workers in three establishments operated 
by one firm in a demand for recognition of 
the Montreal Dress Cutters’ Union, was un- 
terminated at the end of August. Toward the 
end of the month, however, workers arrested 
shortly after the commencement of the dispute 
‘on charges of obstructing traffic, etc., in vio- 
lation of a city by-law appeared for trial. This 
was stated to be a test case involving the 
right to obstruct traffic. Later, however, it 
was reported that the case was being dropped 
as unsuitable for a test case. 


Men’s CiotuHine Factory Workers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q—The seventy-five workers involved 
in this dispute, commencing July 28, 1932, to 
enforce a demand for the recognition of the 
United Clothing Workers of Canada in the 
establishment of a sub-contractor for men’s 
factory clothing, are reported to have resumed 
work on August 15, their demands having 
been granted by the employer. This dispute 
became connected with that involving over 
one hundred establishments commencing 
August 4, 1932, for the same object, dealt with 
in a later paragraph. 


SHINGLE Mitt Workers, New WESTMINSTER, 
B.C—This strike, commencing July 12, 1932, 
to secure an increase in wages, that is a 
restoration of rates reduced in April, was ter- 
minated August 5, at rates substantially equiv- 
alent to those demanded, through the media- 
tion of the Deputy Minister of Labour for 
British Columbia and the resident conciliation 
officer of the Dominion Department of Labour 
at the request of the Mayor. A complete re- 
sumption of work was delayed for a day by a 
dispute as to the employment of a certain 
number of ‘Chinese workers to replace strikers 
who had secured work elsewhere. The strikers 
had also demanded a signed agreement with 
a union said to be connected with the Lumber 
and Agricultural Workers’ Industrial Union, 
but this was not conceded. 


Morton PicrurE PROJECTIONISTS, EDMON- 
ton, Auta—Information as to this dispute, in 
progress from July 23, 1932, to August 2, 1982, 
reached the Department too late for inclusion 
in the August issue of the Lasour Gazerrts. 
The employer involved replaced four motion 
picture projectionists in his employ, members 
of the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees, with non-union operators at 
a reduced rate. The union, however, picketed 


the theatre, and on August 2, the employer 
re-engaged the four men concerned, signing an 
agreement with the union for rates and condi- 
tions as prior to the dispute. 


Coan Mrners, DrvuMHELLER, ALTA—On 
August 10, 1932, twenty-five miners employed 
by one company operating in Drumheller 
ceased work as a protest against the failure 
of the employer to continue the checkoff for 
union dues for the United Mine Workers of 
America, Pending the completion of negotia- 
tions for a new agreement following the re- 
port of a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act (Lasour Gazertn, July, 1932, page 
753) the operators of several mines involved 
had arranged to continue operation under the 
terms of the expired agreement. The oper- 
ators of this mine made an exception as to 
the checkoff, but when the miners ceased work 
they agreed to continue the deduction of dues 
from pay and work was resumed on the next 
day. 


Labigs’ CLorHING Factory Workers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q.—This dispute commenced on August 
1, 1932, in three establishments operating un- 
der the agreement between the cloak and suit 
manufacturers’ association and the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union which 
provides for reference to an impartial arbi- 
trator of matters in dispute (Lasour GazerTTE, 
May, 1932, page 611). These three firms had 
made certain downward changes in piece-rates, 
which they state were approved by the Im- 
partial Arbitrator under the terms of the 
agreement, the union refusing to accept the 
decision and calling the workers out. The 
employers state that the majority of the strik- 
ers, however, returned to work within a few 
days at the reduced rates, but that owing to 
a shortage of work they were unable to re- 
employ all who wished to return, also that 
they were no longer operating under the union 
agreement. The union, however, claims the 
strike is still in existence, and as working con- 
ditions are no longer affected, the strike has 
been added to the list. of such disputes in a 
previous paragraph. 


MeEn’s CiLotHine Factory Workers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q.—Employees in approximately one 
hundred clothing contractors’ shops ceased 
work on August 4, 1932, demanding recogni- 
tion of the United Clothing Workers of Can- 
ada, a new organization, and an agreement 
providing for uniform wages in all shops, the 
forty-four hour week, restriction of apprentices, 
etc. The employers, members of the Montreal 
Clothing Contractors’ Association, had been 
operating under agreements with the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, which 
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also had agreements with many of the manu- 
facturers and jobbers who sent out work to 
the clothing contractors to make up. A large 
number of the workers, however, had recently 
joined the new union which had _ secured 
recognition from a number of the clothing 
manufacturers and jobbers in July, strikes hav- 
ing occurred in some of these establishments 
to secure recognition. The clothing con- 
tractors claimed that owing to poor trade and 
severe competition the jobbers were allowing 
them such low prices for work done that they 
were unable to pay the wage rates or observe 
the working conditions demanded by the 
workers. By August 20 the union officials 
stated that the contractors and jobbers had 
agreed to recognize the union and sign agree- 
ments as to wages and working conditions and 


work was resumed in nearly all the establish- 
ments involved. Details of the agreements 
were to be settled by further negotiations. 

Morton Picture Prosectionists, SASKATOON, 


Sask.—This dispute, an alleged lockout, com- 


menced on August 29, 1932, when four motion 
picture projectionists, members of the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees (Motion Picture Machine Operators) 
employed in one theatre, were replaced by 
members of the National Union of Theatrical 
Employees. Changes in working conditions as 
well as a reduction in wages had been proposed 
by the employer and refused by the union. 
The men affected were under an agreement 
until September 1, 1932, and the management 
paid wages due up to that date. At the end of 
the month no termination had been reported. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


; HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazetre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue of February, 1932, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1931. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these sta- 
tistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries the 
latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in July 
was 30, and 19 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 49 disputes 
in progress for the month, involving 40,400 
workers with a time loss of 248.000 working 
days for the month. Of the 30 disputes be- 
ginning in July, 16 were over proposed re- 
ductions in wages, 5 over other wages ques- 
tions, 4 on questions respecting the employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons. 3 on 
questions of working arrangements, and 2 on 
questions of trade union principle. During 
July, settlements were reached in 27 disputes, 
of which 10 were in favour of workers, 7 
in favour of employers and 10 ended in com- 
promises. In 4 other disputes, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 


Dispute in the Cotton Manufacturing In- 
dustry in Lancashire —This industry employs 
about 200,000 workers in yarn spinning and 


about the same number in cotton cloth manu- 
facturing in the County of Lancashire. The 
general agreement as to wages and hours in 
the spinning section of the industry was ter- 
minated at the end of the year 1931, but work 
has continued since then with few changes 
from the 1931 wages and conditions. About 
the middle of August the master cotton spin- 
ners’ associations gave a month’s notice of 
proposed reductions in wages of about 13 per 
cent, and early in September the spinners’ 
unions voted to go on strike if this took effect. 


In the cloth manufacturing section which 
also employs about 200,000 workers in the 
county, the majority of whom are weavers, 
following unsuccessful negotiations with the 
weavers’ union and a strike at Burnley (re- 
ported in the Lasour Gazette, March and 
April, 1982) the employers’ association tem- 
porarily abandoned the introduction of the 
more-looms-per-weaver system as a means of 
reducing costs, but later proposed to reduce 
wages. The general wages and hours agree- 
ment was therefore terminated on June 11. 
Some employers then gave notice of wage 
cuts in different mills ranging from 6 to 12 
per cent, which were accepted by employees 
of some mills but which resulted in strikes in 
other mills where in many cases the strikers 
were replaced. At Burnley however a general 
strike began July 25, as reported in the last 
issue, which involved about 22,000 workers 
when employers attempted to enforce a wage 
reduction of 124 per cent. ‘Two strike ballots 
for a general strike in the county were taken 
by the federation of unions in this section of 
the industry, one in June and the other in 
July, but both were indecisive. Negotiations 
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for a new general agreement were again 
opened in July, during which the etmployers’ 
associations offered to make an agreement 
with a wage reduction of about 10 per cent. 
Negotiations however broke down when they 
refused to guarantee the immediate reinstate- 
ment of all their employees who had gone on 
strike either against wage reductions or in 
the more-looms-per-weaver dispute. A gen- 
eral strike of all workers in the cotton cloth 
manufacturing industry in Lancashire was then 
called for August 27, and about 145,000 came 
out on strike. On September 5, the dispute 
was still in progress but the Ministry of 
Labour had begun conciliation proceedings. 


Belgium 


The strike in coal mines mentioned in the 
last issue of the Lasour Gazerre is reported 
to have been settled September 8, through 
government intervention. An increase in the 
minimum rate of wages was reported to have 
been granted and a general review of wages 
and working conditions is to be made. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in June 
was 46 and 62 were in effect at the end of the 
month. The number of workers involved in 
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disputes in effect at the end of the month 


was 22,871 and the time loss for the month 


950,972 working days. 

A strike of about 4,000 fur workers in 
New York City was in progress from July 27 
to August 19 when an agreement was signed, 
providing, it is reported, for the five-day week, 
an increased wage scale and for an unemploy- 
ment fund. 

A two weeks’ strike of about 6,000 unor- 
ganized hosiery workers at Highpoint, North 
Carolina, was settled at the beginning of Au- 
gust by arbitration when a compromise was 
reached over the wage reduction. 

A strike of 15,000 men’s clothing workers in 
New York City and vicinity began August 4 
in non-union shops to secure union wages and 
conditions. 

The dispute in the bituminous coal mining 
industry was reported in the Lasour GazeErts, 
April, May and August. In Illinois an agree- 
ment was reached and work resumed in some 
sections at a reduction in the basic wage 
from $6.10 to $5 per day. This settlement was 
rejected by other sections and serious disorders 
occurred during August, when several thous- 
ands of the miners still on strike marched to 
the towns where work had been resumed in 
an unsuccessful attempt to close down these 
mines. 


Plans of American Executives for Economic Recovery 


At a meeting of industrial, banking and 
business leaders, held at Washington in the 
last week of August at the request of Presi- 
dent Hoover, a program of future action was 
adopted consisting of six ‘ines of policy. The 
President declared that the “ major financial 
crisis” had been overcome, and asked those 
who controlled the credit of the nation to see 
that it should be applied to productive enter- 
prise so as to aid employment. The six lines 
of policy which were approved, and the princi- 
pal members of the committee in charge of 
each policy, were as follows:— 


1. Problem of making available credit affirm- 
atively useful to business. Chairman of com- 
mittee, Owen D. Young. 


2. Increased employment on railroads and 
stimulation of industry through expansion of 
maintenance of equipment and purchase of new 
equipment in co-operation with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Reconstruc- 


tion Corporation. Committee consisted of 
Daniel O. Willard and George H. Houston, 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel- 
phia. 

3. Expansion of capital expenditures by in- 
dustry in the way of replacement of obsolete 
and worn out equipment and otherwise. Chair- 
man, A. W. Robertson, of the Westinghouse 
Klectric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


4. Increased employment through sharing 
work. Chairman, Walter C. Teagle, of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, New 
York. 

5. Possibility of stimulating repair and im- 
provement of homes. Chairman, Sewell Avery, 
of the United States Gypsum Co., of Chicago; 
and C. M. Woolley, of the American Radiator 
and Standard Sanitary Corporation. 

6. Organization of committees in the several 
districts to assist home owners with maturing 
mortgages. 
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THE RELIEF SETTLEMENT PLAN OF THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT 


‘THE relief settlement plan adopted by the 

Dominion Government and initiated by 
the Department of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion, under the direction of the Hon. W. A. 
Gordon, has been described in previous issues 
of the Lasour Gazette (July, 1932, page 789; 
May, 1932, page 478, etc.). In furtherance of 
this plan the co-operation of the Colonization 
Departments of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and the Canadian Pacific Railway was 
secured, and for the first time the three chief 
colonization agencies in Canada applied them- 
selves to the settlement of Canadians on the 
land instead of the encouragement of immi- 
gration from outside sources. From October, 
1930, to March 31, 1932, the three organiza- 
tions were instrumental in placing on farms 
7,046 families formerly resident in Canadian 
cities and other centres of population, and in 
placing 14,568 formerly unemployed men in 
farm employment. On the basis of five mem- 
bers to a family this represents a movement 
to the land of 49,798 persons—a substantial 
contribution to the relief of unemployment 
and the stabilization of conditions. 


Family settlement under this movement was 
confined to those who had sufficient capital to 
establish themselves on the land and no finan- 
cial assistance was extended. It soon became 
evident, however, that there were many fam- 
ilies eager for an opportunity to gain a sub- 
sistence on the land who could not qualify 
for such settlement because of lack of capital. 
As a contribution toward relieving this situa- 
tion the Dominion Government in May last 
decided to bear a portion of the cost of settle- 
ment on the land of selected families who 
could qualify for such assistance in all locali- 
ties where the province and municipality con- 
cerned were prepared to make a similar con- 
tribution, and an agreement to that effect was 
offered to each of the provincial governments. 
The stipulations of this agreement may be 
summarized as follows:— 


The Dominion Government would contribute 
one-third of an amount not to exceed $600 per 
family for the purpose of providing a measure 
of self-sustained relief, to families who would 
otherwise be in receipt of direct relief, by 
placing such families on the land, the remain- 
ing two-thirds of the expenditure to be con- 
tributed by the province and the municipality 
concerned as might be decided between them. 
The Dominion Government contribution was 
to be regarded as a non-recoverable expendi- 
ture. The total expenditure on behalf of any 
one family during the first year was not to 
exceed $500 for all purposes inclusive of sub- 


sistence and establishment, a minimum amount 


‘of $100 being withheld to provide subsistence 


if necessary during the second year. No part 
of the above-mentioned expenditure was to be 
used for the purpose of acquiring or renting 
land. 


It was stipulated that all families who might 
be assisted under the terms of this agreement 
should be residents of Canada and should be 
selected from those who would otherwise be in 
receipt of direct relief, the selection of families 
to be made without discrimination by reason 
of political affiliation, race, or religious views. 


The province was to be responsible for ad- 
ministration of relief settlement, including the 
location and inspection of suitable farms, and 
the selection of families who should be physic- 
ally fit and qualified in other respects. Ex- 
penses of administration were to be paid by 
the province, and no part of the cost of ad- 
ministration and supervision was to be deduct- 
ed from the maximum amount of $600 set 
aside for subsistence and settlement of each 
family. Disbursements of funds to the famil- 
ies assisted were to be made by the province, 
which was required to set up an Advisory 
Committee, including representatives of the 
Dominion Land Settlement Branch, the Colon- 
ization Branch of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, and the Colonization Branch of the Cana- 
dian National Railways. Provision was made 
for the furnishing, certification, and verifica- 
tion of accounts. The Dominion Government 
at that time indicated the amount it had set 
aside for expenditure under this scheme in each 
province, such amount being based upon popu- 
lation of the province. 


Up to September 10, eight provinces—New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, 
‘Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia—had signed the agreement and had 
begun active relief settlement work under it. 


Settlement this year is believed to represent 
only the beginning of the movement, as the 
agreement covers a period of two years which 
does not expire until March 31, 1934, and 
only those families whose position can be 
immediately improved by settlement on the 
land are being located at the present time. 
Therefore, while some immediate relief of un- 
employment conditions may be expected, the 
full effectiveness of the scheme will not be in 
evidence until at least 1933. The plan is not 
put forward as a complete solution of unem- 
ployment, but it is undertaken as a construc- 
tive measure, to assist the unemployed to 
attain self-dependence on the farm. 
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Co-ordination of Relief Work in Alberta 


During August the Government of Alberta 
appointed the Hon. O. L. McPherson, Minister 
of Public Works, to take charge of relief work 
in the province. Conferences with municipal 
authorities will be held at regular intervals 
to deal with any difficulties in administration 
that may arise, and a provincial advisory com- 
mittee will be appointed, consisting of two 
representatives from the urban and business 
interests, one representative of labour, one rep- 
resentative of the rural interests, and two 
women to represent the women and children 
of the province. The function of the ad- 
visory committee will be to assist in co-ordin- 
ation and making more uniform relief measures 
in the various units, and to make a study on 


the best methods of dealing with the various 
relief problems. 

The former practice as to the residential 
qualification of applicants for relief has been 
amended. By this amendment, as from May 
1 last, no person can become a charge on any 
municipality unless he has been a resident of 
the municipality and self-sustaining for a 
period of one year before making application. 
The purpose of this amendment is to safeguard 
all municipalities, whether urban or rural, 
against the possibility of families moving into 
the municipality and immediately becoming a 
charge upon that district. This regulation will 
apply to relief to married men. The question 
of relief to single men will be dealt with as a 
separate matter. 


Voluntary Relief Organization in Saskatchewan. 


A voluntary organization to assist the Sas- 
katchewan Relief Commission in carrying on 
relief work in the province has been under- 
taken on the suggestion of Premier T. M. 
Anderson. Representatives of churches, ser- 
vice clubs, fraternal societies and other chari- 
table bodies met the premier at Regina on 
August 31, and adopted plans for the work 


to be carried on during the coming winiter. 
It was announced that the new organization 
would take measures to provide the necessi- 
ties of hfe for farmers and their dependants 
in the central and southern portions of the 
province in which the crop conditions had been 
unfavourable for the fourth successive year. 


Consolidation Proposed in British Columbia 


Consolidation of relief work in British Co- 
lumbia to place the responsibility on one 
official was being considered by the provincial 
government at the end of August. The pro- 
posal was submitted to Premier S. F. Tolmie 
by Hon. R. W. Bruhn, Minister of Public 
Works, who drew up the details after discus- 
sions with Hon. J. W. Jones, Minister of Fi- 
nance. The proposal provides for one man, 
appointed by the British Columbia Govern- 
ment, to head relief work projects and be re- 
sponsible for relief expenditures. Under him 


would be two supervisors of whom one would 
assume responsibility for provincial commit- 
ments on civic relief, and the other be respon- 
sible in the unorganized districts. The province 
would be divided into relief areas, and relief 
costs In each area would be estimated, and 
provision made for each district budget. The 
scheme aims at closer control over the distribu- 
tion of relief funds and more effective results. 
Representatives from each municipality would 
have a voice in the works to be carried out. 





A prominent group of thread manufacturers 
in the United States have adopted what is 
regarded as one of the largest pension retire- 
ment programs entered into by an industrial 
organization on behalf of its employees. The 
plan, which is being underwritten by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, will 
provide a pension retirement for over 5,500 
employees as well as accident and health bene- 
fits for mill employees. The firms covered are 
the Clark (O.N.T.) Thread Co., Newark, N.J.; 


J. & P. Coats (R.1.) Inc., Pawtucket, R.I.; the 
Spool Cotton Co., New York City, their sell- 
ing agents, and the John MacGregor Corpora- 
tion, of Maine. It is planned that retirement 
benefit for service prior to March 1, 1932, will 
be provided entirely by the employer; the cost 
of retirement benefits for service after that date 
will be shared by the employer and partici- 
pating employees. Pensions being paid to em- 
ployees already on retirement, under previous 
arrangements, will be continued. 
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METHODS OF RELIEF ADMINISTRATION IN ONTARIO 


Recommendations of Provincial Advisory Committee 


REPORT on “ Provincial policy on Ad- 

ministrative methods in the matter of 
direct relief in Ontario,” was presented to the 
provincial government on August 26 by the 
Advisory Committee which had been appointed 
to consider the problems involved in direct 
relief in the province. The Provincial Govern- 
ment has endorsed the report and recommends 
to the municipalities the adoption of its re- 
quirements and procedures. The committee 
was instructed “to assist the government in 
dealing with the problems arising out of un- 
employment, including the distribution of re- 
lief to the needy, and the special assistance 
that may be required by municipalities which 
have difficulty in meeting their percentage of 
the cost of unemployment relief.” 


The committee was composed as follows: 
Messrs. Wallace R. Campbell, Windsor, chair- 
man; C. Gordon Cockshutt, Brantford; A. G. 
Storie, Oshawa; Stuart K. Watt, St. Cath- 
arines; Alexander C. McFarlane, Hamilton; 
Allan Ross, Toronto; H. Stanley Higman, 
Ottawa; David B. Harkness, Toronto. 


The committee assume that the government 
desires to continue along the general lines 
already followed in meeting the emergency, 
but they recognize that certain adaptations 
have become necessary owing to the increasing 
pressure of unemployment and the necessary 
curtailment of public works enterprises. The 
committee accept the view, which they be- 
lieve now widely prevails, that all normal 
governmental works enterprises should be dis- 
sociated from relief planning and administra- 
tion, and consider that “any services planned 
for or rendered by persons receiving direct 
relief, in consideration of such relief, should 
be provided and administered separately from 
and independently of ordinary public works 
programs.” 

The report lays stress on provincial responsi- 
bility in matters of administration, supervision, 
and standards of relief. “It is noted that 
while the Provincial and Dominion Govern- 
ments have been for some time participating 
heavily in relief-giving, little attention has 
been devoted by these Governments to the 
details and standards of administrative policy. 
{t has become increasingly apparent that there 
is urgent need for provincial assistance and 
guidance in these matters. This report there- 
fore has given special attention to organization 
and methods of administration and super- 
vision.” 


The recommendations of the Committee are 
grouped in Sections as follows:— 


Section 1—Direct Relief 


This term is defined as “the issuance of the 
materials and assistance necessary to relieve 
the needs and safeguard the health and well- 
being of those who are indigent and which 
are issued without charge to the recipients.” 
Direct relief has been taken to include food, 
fuel, clothing and shelter, and the instructions 
given to the municipalities by the provincial 
government were based on this definition. In 
practice there has been a wide divergence 
among the municipalities as to the interpreta- 
tion of “adequate relief,” and the committee 
therefore amplifies the definition so as to 
include the following particulars:— 

(1) Food—suitable as to quality, quantity, 
and dietary variety so as to adequately safe- 
guard the health of all recipients. 

(2) Clothing—adequate to protect and en- 
sure the health and comfort of the recipients 
and sufficiently varied to meet the climatic 
conditions throughout the Province. 

(3) Shelter—including provision of water 
and light, of such quality as will safeguard 
family life from the standpoints of health, self- 
respect and general morale. 

(4) Fuel—issued with due consideration to 
the types of fuel most easily available in the 
area concerned and to the varying climatic 
conditions of the Province. 

(5) Medical Services and Supplies—such as 
are necessary to protect families in need of 
assistance against the inroads of disease, mal- 
nutrition and deterioration of health generally. 

In addition to the foregoing items the Com- 
mittee recommend (a) careful investigation on 
the part of the municipal welfare department 
as to the needs of families applying for relief 
and continuous supervision of each family 
receiving relief, both as regards relief issues 
and the general well-being of such families; 
and (6) continuous supervision on the part 
of the provincial authorities charged with wel- 
fare administration of municipal administra- 
tive methods and standards in order to ensure 
reasonable uniformity in policy and practice 
in all parts of the Province. 


. Section 2—Administrative Methods and 
Organization Policy 


Pointing out that three governments— 
Dominion, Provincial and Municipal—are in- 
terested in efficient administration, the com- 
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mittee assume that “the Dominion Govern- 
ment, having designated the avenues througa 
which its views may be conveyed to the pro- 
vincial authorities and having arranged the 
conditions on which participation in the supply 
of funds may continue, will be satisfied to 
leave the continuous relations with the muni- 
cipalities to the Province. This course appears 
logical and desirable in view of the fact that 
municipal powers and procedures rest upon 
provincial legislation. Responsibility for the 
routine and detail of the administration of 
direct relief appears to rest therefore with the 
provincial and the municipal authorities.” 

The administrative responsibility of the 
Province includes (1) the determination of 
the general standard of assistance to muni- 
cipalities (at present this is on the basis of 
one-third from each government); (2) policy 
respecting special treatment of embarrassed 
or bankrupt municipalities (special treatment 
should be decided by the province subject to 
Dominion approval) ; (3) method of distribut- 
ing funds (the committee considers that this 
should continue as formerly in charge of a 
committee of ministers); (4) policy as to 
provincial supervision of municipal welfare 
methods and administration (such supervision, 
it is believed, would be welcomed by muni- 
cipal officials, owing to the existing diversity of 
standards and methods of relief). 

The committee suggest that such matters 
should be under the direction of the pro- 
vincial Department of Public Welfare, with 
the co-operation of other departments includ- 
ing those of Health, Public Works, and Labour. 

The administrative duties of municipalities 
are discussed in the remaining paragraphs of 
this section. The general principles that 
should govern relief are stated and recom- 
mendations are made as to their practical 
application. These recommendations are as 
follows: (1) Establishment of a Public Welfare 
Board in each municipality, composed, at the 
option of the provincial government, of per- 
sons representing the sources from which the 
funds are supplied; (2) Organization in the 
larger municipalities of existing social service 
agencies, into a community association or 
league; (3) Preservation of existing organiza- 
tion where efficient; (4) The Public Welfare 
Board should control relief expenditures, 
directing the staff, hearing complaints, etc.; 
co-operate with the Community association or 
league im inaugurating special services such as 
clothing bureaus, hostels, etc.; and in organiz- 
ing special service committees; and organizing 
voluntary workers to support the permanent 
staff; (5) The community association or league 
should nominate private citizen representatives 


on the Public Welfare Board; arrange for 
campaigns for private funds where approved 
and for disbursements of such funds; and 
function as a council for the discussion of 
welfare questions; (6) In bankrupt municipali- 


ties where provision of direct relief falls wholly 


or almost wholly upon provincial and federal 
funds there should be set up a Public Welfare 
Board of not less than three members who 
shall be appointees of the Provincial Govern- 
ment; (7) The powers of “The Department 
of Public Welfare Act, 1931,” should be in- 
voked for the purpose of issuing governmental 
regulations setting out the residence require- 
ments, supervision policies and powers of in- 
spection which are deemed necessary in order 
to make provincial and municipal relief ad- 
ministration effective. 


Section 3—Residence and Registration 
Requirements 


The diversity in residence requirements and 
the haphazard movements of families have 
been matiters of grave concern to municipali- 
ties. The committee believe that uniform 
residence and registration requirements appli- 
cable to all persons applying for or receiving 
direct. relief should be set out by the Pro- 
vincial Government, and that adequate pro- 
vision should be made for consistent adherence 
to and enforcement of such requirements. 


The committee therefore recommend as 
follows:— 


(1) That all such persons be required to 
establish and maintain a definite municipal 
residence. 

(2) That ail changes in residence on the part 
of such persons shall be a matter of orderly 
record and subject to regulations governing 
such changes. 

(3) That all persons eighteen years of age 
and over in Ontario applying for or receiving 
direct relief be required to carry a residence 
certificate card which shall be uniform through- 
out the Province. 

(4) That a uniform residence qualification 
of having resided three months in a munici- 
pality be adopted by the Province as consti- 
tuting eligibility for becoming an applicant for 
relief in any municipality. 

(5) That as a preliminary to establishing the 
proposed residence requirement plan a regis- 
tration be taken of all persons eighteen years 
of age and over in the municipalities of On- 
tario applying for or receiving direct relief, 
such registration to be made on uniform regis- 
tration forms to be supplied to the municipalh- 
ties by the Provincial Government. 
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(6) That registration and residence certifi- 
cate cards be issued in all organized municipal 
areas, by the municipal officer in charge of 
public welfare services or the person desig- 
nated by the Municipal Council for such pur- 
poses, and in unorganized areas by the persons 
charged with the administration of direct re- 
lief in such areas. 

(7) That registration by any person in a 
given municipality shall be accepted as a 
prima facie indication that such person is en- 
titled to residence in the said municipality. 

(8) That the Provincial Government make 
special provision for an official review of regis- 
trations in cases of dispute or where revisions 
or transfers are sought and for determining 
all such cases. 

(9) That the Provincial Government recom- 
mend to the Federal Government that such 
registration policy together with the residence 
certificate card plan be made national through 
co-operation with other provinces. 

The special problems in connection with the 
relief of families, single women, and single 
men are severally dealt with, recommendations 
being made as to special action that would be 
necessary for giving effect to the proposed 
registration policy and the residence certifi- 
cates in connection with unemployed single 
men. 


Section 4—Standardization of Relief 
Allowances 


The committee was impressed with the wide 
divergencies in the standards of relief in dif- 
ferent municipalities, and they express the be- 
lief that relief “maxima” should be drawn up. 
This question is discussed in relation to relief 
issues of food; clothing and footwear; shelter, 
including water and light; fuel; and: medical 
services and medical supplies. 


Relief Issues of Food—The various methods 
of distribution in practice are noted, the com- 
mittee concluding that the method to be fol- 
lowed must take account of local conditions. 
They recommend, however, a partial applica- 
tion of the commissary or community depot 
idea, particularly in regard to certain non- 
perishable local products. “A well-administered 
commissary system,” the report states, “ may 
supply foods at somewhat lower costs than 
they can be obtained through regular avenues, 
especially in city municipalities of moderate 
size.” The committee express doubt as to the 
suitability of such a system to meet all cases, 
and suggest as an alternative the appointment 
of small committees of persons familiar with 
the foodstuff trade to advise the municipal 
Public Welfare Bureau. 
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The maximum food allowances proposed by 
the Committee are given in the following 
schedules :— 


Summer schedule. 


Poccene. adult “per week: ..... 3. 50 ew, $1.50 
For the second adult in a family, per 
mveck "an "Additional @2\c .200PE i ae. 95 


Weekwan additional ,........ ae 90 
For the fourth member of the family, per 
Week an additional...) st" saa 85 
For the fifth member of the family, per 
week ransadditional\:. 11 bliuede. Jia 80 
For the sixth member of the family, per 
Week am aadiiional”......°...... Uae 75 
For the seventh member of the family, per 
freclociadditional; sviiec 2. oot. Dui 70 
For the eighth member of the family, per 
mer an adarbional,..... 0... ee 65 
For the ninth member of the family, per 
weekwan. additional: intoldosor. oy Jeon 60 


This will work out to a standard wherein 
the full food supply needs of families can be 
made as follows:— 


Wamiiyeot one per week . 72, Ye Be $1.50 
Family of two per week ................ 2.45 
Family of three per week ............... 330 
Pamply poi four ipercweek ji! us oe. | 4.2 
Pat eOteivel Det. Welt: iy ok et ey, 5.00 
Pamily7of six ‘per week: 02001209. SS. 05.75 
Family of seven per week ............... 6.45 
Family of eight per week ............... pe) 
Hamily (of: nine per weekiyo. os ul). le. (yt!) 
Hamil of tenoper week yyiciave «sdk Vessiurcdles 8.25 


The winter schedule should not exceed the 
foregoing amounts by more than 10 per cent 
in any instance. 


Clothing and Footwear—The committee 
make the following recommendations in regard 
to clothing and its distribution: 

(1) That the Department of Government 
dealing with such matters should prepare and 
issue to Municipal Welfare Boards lists and 
information as to suitable garments for alli 
classes of persons on relief, the sources from 
which they may be obtained and the terms of 
purchase. 

(2) That a special agency or committee be 
set up within each municipal relief organiza- 
tion to handle the distribution of clothing and 
it is suggested that such agency or committee 
be composed largely, if not wholly, of respon- 
sible women who have shown an interest in 
relief problems. 

(3) That in the cases of all municipalities 
whose needs will justify purchasing in suffi- 
ciently large quantities to enable them tc 
deal directly with the manufacturers this 
course should be pursued. 

(4) That smaller municipalities, particularly, 
be instructed that smaller purchases may be 
made from wholesale sources and that the 
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prices of clothing so purchased for relief issues 
should not exceed the manufacturer’s selling 
price by more than 10 per cent; and further, 
that in cases where relief organizations deal 
directly with the retail store, account should 
be taken of the prices shown in the depart- 
mental list since these will constitute a guide 
as to reasonable charges for specified relief 
articles. 

(5) That wherever it is convenient, econom- 
ical and socially desirable to do so, encour- 
agement should be given to the making, re- 
making and repairing of garments by women 
of voluntary service societies or by women 
belonging to families receiving relief. 

(6) That in the case of footwear it is de- 
sirable that the services of the retailer be 
retained if possible on a cost-plus basis. While 
it is possible to arrange for certain standard 
types of shoes which can be recommended as 
relief issues it is impossible to obtain expert 
fitting services at a reasonable cost except 
through the retail dealer. It is also recognized 
that owing to the multiplicity of sizes the 
utilization of such services has a bearing on 
health and efficiency. 

Recommendations are made as to methods 
of obtaining clothing and shoes at the lowest 
prices, and as to supplementing the supply by 
means of organized private donations. 


Shelter—The committee propose that the 
government fix a monthly maximum for shel- 
ter at one-twelfth of the total to which the 
annual tax-bill amounts, plus an additional 
sum of 50 per cent of such tax bill; but in 
ro case should the cost of shelter (including 
-yater) for any family exceed $15 per month. 
Monthly costs for light should not exceed $1 
per family. 


Fuel--In the opinion of the committee the 
cost of supplying fuel would be reduced if 
municipalities were to purchase the necessary 
stocks at summer prices. This subject should 
be referred to the Municipal Welfare Board, 
for study. 


Medical Services and Supplies—This item 
deserves a place in the relief program; and 
the government should, the committee sug- 
gests, increase the scope of direct relief to in- 
clude emergency medical services and that, 
each municipality be empowered to enter into 
an arrangement with resident doctors for ser- 
vices in the care of indigent cases, at the re- 
quest of the person in charge of direct relief, 
on a basis of cost not to exceed half of the 
standard medica] charges existing in that 
locality. 


This recommendation, however, may be sub- 
ject to modification. 


Section 5—General Recommendations 


The committee is of the opinion that in 
addition to the checks on monthly expenditure 
provided by the foregoing proposals in respect 
to maximum charges the Province should es- 
tablish a general rule under which it shall be 
reckoned that food costs may properly amount 
to 60 per cent of the total in municipal relief 
statements of expenditures; and it 1s recom- 
mended that the Provincial Government 
should rule that for the time being and until 
experience indicates the advisability of change, 
the total charges for all relief services other 
than food supplies shall not constitute more 
than 40 per cent of the total expended for 
relief by the municipality. 


Other recommendations in this section are 
to the effect that earning by the head of the 
family should be encouraged; that no cash 
be issued in connection with direct relief 
orders; that there should be community work 
planning in order to utilize the services of per- 
sons on relief in special undertakings; that the 
Dominion Government should consider the 
question. of applying the provisions of the 
Immigration Act to unnaturalized persons who 
are at present receiving relief; that prosecu- 
tions should be made in cases of fraud; and 
that relief officers be empowered to take afh- 
davits in connection with relief; that pro- 
vision be made for encouraging gardening 
facilities for the unemployed next season; and 
finally that there should be a more permanent 
organization within the provincial government 
to take care of direct relief. 


In the latter connection the Committee ex- 
presses the belief that “in some measure un- 
employment problems will continue to chai- 
lenge the resources of the Government for a 
long time to come and that the need of an 
indeterminate amount of direct relief is likely 
to make demands upon the public treasury 
indefinitely. Your committee therefore advo- 
cates that your Government give attention to 
the establishing of a more permanent pro- 
vision through which the Provincial Govern- 
ment’s relationship with municipalities in all 
welfare and relief matters may find expression. 
Such a permanent structure will enable the 
Provincial Government to cope more effect- 
ively with existing unemployment and relief 
conditions if these are prolonged and with 
similar conditions and needs if and when they 
may arise in the future.” 
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Regulations for Road Labour in United States 


The Bureau of Public Roads (Washington) 
recently published regulations governing con- 
tracts for highway construction work under 
the Emergency Relief Act of the United States. 
These regulations are designed to give effect 
to the intentions of the Act concerning wages, 
hours of labour, the hiring of local labour, 
and the preference for qualified ex-service men 
with dependants. 

1. Selection of Labour—lIt is provided that 
special provisions must be inserted in the con- 
tracts designed to insure that the maximum 
distribution of employment be obtained, that 
employment be furnished to persons most in 
need of it, and that preference in employment 
be given, when they are qualified, to ex-service 
men with dependants. Such special provisions 
must call for the selection of unskilled labour 
by the contractor from lists furnished by special 
agencies, where such agencies are available. 
Such provision must, however, permit the con- 
tractor to obtain needed employees elsewhere 
when such agencies fail to function and to 
terminate the services of employees deemed by 
him to be inefficient and unsatisfactory. 

The use of clauses designed to forbid the em- 
ployment of skilled labour not residents of the 
State in which the work is being done will not 
be approved. 

The use of clauses designed to limit the 
employment of unskilled labour to residents of 
the State will be approved, provided such 
clauses permit the employment of labour not 
resident in the State, when a sufficient number 
of satisfactory labourers, residents of the State, 
is not found to be available. 

2. Wages and Labour Conditions —Provisions 
must be made fixing the minimum wages which 
contractors must pay to both skilled labour 


and unskilled labour. Such rates must also 
be stated in the invitation for bids. The mini- 
mum wages for both skilled and unskilled 
labour will be fixed at an hourly rate. In fix- 
ing such minimum wages, a minimum may 
be fixed for each of the various classes of skilled 
labour, or a single minimum may be fixed to 
cover all classes of skilled labour. These mini- 
mum wages are to be fixed by State authority, 
subject to concurrence by the federal District 
Engineer, but must not exceed the prevailing 
wage ordinarily existing for such labour in 
the locality. The District Engineer of the 
Bureau so far as possible will check any wage 
so fixed by the State for reasonable conformity 
with wages paid on other Federal-aid pro- 
jects in the vicinity, and base his approval or 
disapproval of the rate thereon. 

Provision must also be made limiting the 
hours of work for all employees (except those 
in executive, administrative and supervisory 
positions) to not more than 30 hours in any 
one week. 


3. Limitation of Machine Labour—All pro- 
posals for work to be done by the States under 
the effect will be examined by the district en- 
gineers to see that sufficient and suitable pro- 
visions, as outlined in the Regulations, to in- 
sure “the maximum employment of local 
labour consistent with reasonable economy of 
construction,” are included. The Bureau will 
approve only such projects as carry sufficient 
and suitable “special provisions” in the con- 
tracts for the work. Approval will not be given 
to any procedure or requirements designed to 
prevent the award of contracts to qualified 
contractors non-resident of a State or to re- 
strict the use of materials to those produced 
within a State. 


Organized Labour and Unemployment in New Zealand 


At an industrial conference held in New Zea- 
land recently under the auspices of the New 
Zealand Alliance of Labour, the New Zealand 
Trades and Labour Council, and the New Zea- 
land Civil Service Organizations consideration 
was given to the problem of unemployment in 
the Dominion. The conference adopted the 
report of a committee which recommended 
that, as the Unemployment Board and the 
Government had failed to provide work of a 
permanent or productive nature for the unem- 
ployed, a permanent Employment Commis- 
sion should be appointed, representative of the 
organization of farmers, the organization of 
workers and the organization of employers 
who control secondary industries; this Com- 
mission should advise and assist the Govern- 


ment on questions of land development, de-— 
velopment of secondary industries, and the 
methods by which profitable and continuous 
work could be found for the unemployed work- 
ers. 

The Committee suggested that secondary in- 
dustries should be developed in line with the 
development of primary industries, particu- 
larly those industries which are natural and 
necessary to New Zealand. These are specified 
as follows: (1) textiles—flax and wool; (2) 
coal-distillation; (3) cement for road construc- 
tion; (4) engineering and implement making; 
(5) the timber industry; (6) canning of pro- 
ducts, produced in New Zealand; (7) the fish- 
ing industry; (8) the leather industry. 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1931 


HE administrative activities of the De- 

partment of Labour of British Columbia 
during the calendar year 1931 are described in 
the fourteenth annual report of the Depart- 
ment. Established under the Department of 
Labour Act of 1917, the Department has 
authority to require the trade unions, indus- 
trial societies and other organizations to supply 
information as to their rules and practices; to 
require employers to furnish reports as to their 
employees in respect to wages, hours of work, 
etc., and to obtain from any available source 
information as to the cost of living, the rela- 
tions of prices to labour and industrial con- 
ditions in the province. Under departmental 
administration are the employment offices and 
the Factories Act. The Deputy Minister of 
Labour is ex-officio chairman of the Board 
of Adjustment under the Hours of Work Act, 
1923, which provides for an eight-hour work- 
ing day in the industries of the province, with 
the exception of those expressly exempted by 
the Board. He is also chairman of the Male 
Minimum Wage Board, administering The 
Male Minimum Wage Act, and of the Mini- 
mum Wage Board (for female employees) 
which administers the Minimum Wage Act. 


Since the publication of the report for 1930, 
Mr. J. D. McNiven, Deputy Minister of the 
department since 1918, retired from that office 
(Lasour GazettE, July, 1931, page 736), Mr. 
Adam Bell succeeding to the vacancy. In a 
preface to his first report as deputy minister 
Mr. Bell comments on the extent to which 
human labour has been displaced by ma- 
chines and cites several impressive illustra- 
tions. Dealing with the problems that are 
raised by this displacement he makes the fol- 
lowing observations :— 


“Tt is occasionally stated that prosperity 
will not return unless wage-rates are brought 
to pre-war levels; that labour conditions when 
wages ranged from $3 to $5 per day were bet- 
ter than the conditions existing in subsequent 
years when wages had reached much higher 
levels. There might be justification for this 
contention if living conditions were the same, 
but the worker to-day would not be satisfied 
to return to pre-war standards, nor would it 
be fair to suggest such a retrograde step. 

“By the manufacture of commodities, by 
advertising, and by efficient sales methods on 
the part of manufacturers, the home of the 
working man has been greatly improved dur- 
ing the last two decades. In this improve- 
ment increased wage-rates have been a very 
important factor, and had wages remained at 
their pre-war level, sales of many of the 


articles now considered necessary in every 


home would have been infinitesimal, and it 


is a well-known fact that the wage-earning 
section of our province has by far the great- 
est purchasing-power. Wage reductions, there- 
fore, means -reduction of purchasing-power 
which would bé felt in every line of business. 

“ Accepting, therefore, the principle of the 
wage-rate being from $4 to $8 per day, how 
can manufacturers under present conditions 
pay this rate? This is probably impossible. 
under present-day methods of production, but 
the majority of manufacturers have in their 
own particular line an organization for the 
promotion of their industries. It might there- 
fore be suggested that they get together in a 
friendly way and decide to set up methods 
which bring order out of the present chaos 
which has resulted in stagnation and distress 
throughout the world. New business methods 
must be introduced, otherwise a repetition of 
our present situation will be only a matter of 
a few years. The time to put well-conceived 
reforms into effect is now. The initial ex- 
penditure will be small, and mistakes, if any 
are made, will be less costly. Each industry 
should grapple with the problem peculiar to 
itself and, having arrived at a solution, bend 
every effort to bring it to a successful con- 
clusion, and while working out their prob- 
lems industrialists should ever have before 
them that old saying, ‘ Capital is useless with- 
out labour; labour is useless without capital.’ ” 

Discussing the hardship suffered by workers 
who are unable to collect their wages with- 
out action in the courts, Mr. Bell suggests 
that “it might be timely to consider whether 
statutory powers should be given the Depart- 
ment of Labour to make collections on behalf 
of those unfortunate employees who find 
themselves, through no fault of their own, 
deprived of their earnings. If such powers 
were granted to this Department, it would 
prove of great assistance to many wage-earn- 
ers, enabling them to meet their liabilities, at 
the same time affording protection for the 
employer who meets his pay-roll regularly in 
the face of such unfair competition.” 


Unemployment Relief—Referring to the 
Unemployment and Farm Relief Act and its 
operation in the province, the Deputy Min- 
ister states that the total value of works, in- 
cluding material allocated, in organized terri- 
tory, as at April 30, 1932, was as follows: Do- 
minion Government share, $1,375,000; pro- 
vincial government share, $493,947; munici- 
palities’ share, $881,053; man-day’s work pro- 
vided, 606,689. In unorganized territory the 
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total value of works was $3,250,000 (shared 
equally by the Dominion and the province) 
and the man days’ work provided was 656,480. 
The total value of works created under this 
Act in British Columbia, was, therefore, 
$6,000,000, giving approximately 1,263,169 man- 
days’ work. 

The number of families, dependants, and 
single persons who received direct relief under 
the Act up to April 30, 1932, totalled 106,550, 
classified as follows: heads of families, 17,716; 
dependants, 52,769; individual cases, 36,065. 
The amount paid in direct relief totalled $2,- 
264,172, of which amount $1,219,860 was dis- 
bursed in municipalities and $1,044,312 in un- 
organized territory. 

The amount of $1,044,312 disbursed in un- 
organized territory was divided equally be- 
tween the Provincial and Dominion Govern- 
ments, while the $1,219,860 distributed by 
municipalities was made up by the Provincial 
Government and the Dominion Government 
each paying one-third, and the municipality 
concerned paying one-third towards the cost 
of residents with dependants, but the cost of 
men without dependants in municipalities 
was borne equally between the Provincial and 
Federal Governments. 

The total number of persons having regis- 
tered as unemployed since the commencement 
of registration until April 30, 19382, was 73,628, 
distributed as follows: Vancouver, 25,643; 
Victoria, 2,554; other municipalities, 25,541; 
unorganized districts, 19,890. 

The report points out that with respect to 
relief-work carried out by the Province a 
schedule of subsistence allowances to be paid 
was arranged in August, 1931. In arriving at 
the rate the Government did not regard the 
rates set “as wages,” but as subsistence al- 
lowance to carry the unemployed through an 
emergency. The basic rate for unskilled labour 
was fixed at $2 per day, which was graded to 
higher levels for more highly skilled occupa- 
tions, 85 cents per day being deducted for 
board and accommodation. A standard week 
of six days at eight hours per day was set. 
Work was continued on this basis until Novem- 
ber, 1931, when owing to increased registrations 
it was realized, in view of financial conditions, 
that it would be impossible to continue to pro- 
vide relief-work for all the unemployed at 
the existing rates of remuneration. It was 
felt advisable that, so far as the Provincial 
Government was comierned, all applicants 
should be put on a system of direct relief and 
that a commensurate amount of work should 
be performed in return. This included men in 
camps, and such direct relief was provided so 
that there would be no suffering owing to the 


lack of the necessities of life in the way of 
food, clothing and shelter. The men in camps 
were provided with food, shelter, hospital, and 
medical requirements, necessary clothing, and 
a cash allowance of $7.50 per month in return 
for which twenty days’ work per month at six 
hours per day was required. 


The Province has extended relief to needy 
unemployed outside of camps according to 
their individual merits and requirements, hav- 
ing regard to the number of dependants. 


Pay-roll and Wages—The statistics of trade 
and industries indicate that the pay-roll shown 
by 4,088 reporting firms (616 less than the 
previous year) amounted to $96,296,567.77— 
a decrease of $30,863,899.76 from 1930. or 24.27 
per cent. Since the pay-roll total of 396,296~- 
567.77 was based on employers who made re- 
turns to the department, it is obvious that this 
amount does not represent the gross total from 
all other sources. Accordingly, an estimate of 
other branches of industry, not covered in the 
questionnaire to employers, together with re- 
turns received too late to be classified, places 
the grand total pay-roll of all industries at 
$131,941,008.68 as compared with $167,133,813.71 
in 1930. This estimate is divided by districts as 
follows: Greater Vancouver, $58,964,436.78 ; rest 
of mainland, $52,143,086.62; Vancouver Island, 
$20,833 485.28. 


Of the pay-roll of $96,296,567.77, the amount 
paid to officers, superintendents and managers 
during 1931 was $11,135,711.82; to clerks. steno- 
graphers and salesmen, $12,950,859.47; and 
to wage earners, $72,209,996.48, the percentage 
being 11.57, 13.45 and 74.98 respectively. The 
percentage over a five year period show that 
the amount paid to wage earners has, with the 
exception of 1928, decreased since 1927, while 
the level of the other two classes was greater 
in 1931 than in 1927. Commenting on this 
trend, the report states “the percentages in- 
dicate clearly that there has been a steady 
decline in the amounts paid to wage-earners 
and a corresponding increase in the amounts 
paid to the other two classes, and there seems 
no room for doubt that the citizen who de- 
pends on the weekly pay envelope is the one 
who has suffered during the last two years. As 
a further indication of the tendency of lowering 
wages, there were 16,264 adult males receiving 
less than $19 per week, as compared with 7,253 
in 1930.” 

Each of the twenty-five groups shows a de- 
crease in the pay-roll. The lumbering industry 
again suffered most, with a loss of $12,000,000. 
followed by metal-mining with $3,600,000; food 
products, $2,600,000; contracting and metal 
trades with $2,500,000 each. 
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Coal-mining again lost, having a decrease of 
$1,000,000; Coast.shipping and public utilities 
were down $900,000 each. Pulp and paper 
manufacturing, $800,000; printing and publish- 
ing, $700,000; oil-refining, $470,000; manufac- 
turing of wood, $450,000; limestone and cement, 
$400,000; ship-building, $330,000; miscellaneous 
trades and industries, $300,000; laundries, $250,- 
000; breweries and smelting, $200,000 each; 
leather and fur goods, $150,000; house- 
furnishing, $130,000; explosives and chemicals 
and garment-making, $120,000 each; fol- 
lowed by paint-manufacture, jewellery-manu- 
facture, and cigar and tobacco manufac- 
ture with iosses of $80,000, $50,000, and $7,300 
respectively. 


The number of firms having a pay-roll of 
over $100,000 totalled 145, being a reduction 
of 74 from previous year’s total. This total 
is exclusive of any public authorities (Domin- 
ion, Provincial, or municipal), wholesale or 
retail merchants, transcontinental railways, or 
deep-sea shipping. 


The effect of foreign trade was again shown 
in the lumbering industry, the number for 1931 
being 32, a dcrease of 40 from the previous 
year. Food products totalled 22; contracting, 
14; coast shipping, 9; public Utilities, 7; coal- 
mining, 9; metal-mining, 8; garages, 4; print- 
ing and publishing, 6; lime, stone, and cement, 
pulp and paper manufacturing, 5 each; ship- 
building, 4; breweries, laundries, oil-refining, 
3 each, machine-shops, miscellaneous metal 
trades, miscellaneous trades and industries and 
smelting, 2 each; and one each in house-fur- 
nishing, jewellery-manufacturing, and paint- 
manufacture. 


Nine of the 145 firms had a total pay-roll of 
over $1,000,000; two paying out between $2,000,- 
000 and $3,000,000, one between $4,000,000 and 
$5,000,000, and one over $5,000,000. 


Weekly Wage Rates—The average industrial 
wage of a full week’s work for the 73,811 adult 
males (95,165 in the previous year) as indicated 
in the general summary was $26.17 compared 
with $2864 in 1930. The highest average 
weekly wage was $31.51 in 1920. The average 
is computed from figures supplied by each firm 
for the week of employment of the greatest 
number. As previously stated, this represents 
the average wage for a full week’s work, and 
it is pointed out that the average earnings 
covering the year would likely be lower, due 
to stoppages, broken time and various other 
conditions. The average full week’s wages of 
adult males in each industry for the years 1925, 
1930, and 1931 are given in the accompanying 
table. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF MALE EMPLOYEES 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1925, 1930 AND 1931 





Industry 1925 1930 1931 

Breweries: 20. c5s he sok Marne e $ 27 41 |$ 27 40 |$ 27 58 
Builders’ materials.............-. 26.73). 20 88 25 81 
Cigar and tobacco manufacturing..| 22 97] 25 06 20 40 
Coal=mining ie sabes tote ice 30 52 | 29 03 28 40 
Coast shippiniirs. ise. tects «aie Z8 Zila|, ol 36 29 63 
Contractitig sets Ge ek - enh atian Q8i23) | more 27 41 
Explosives and chemicals......... 23 35 | 26 66 26.78 
Food products, manufacture of....} 26 25 | 27 79 23 43 
Garment-making/?.y.8st eel: 29 10} 28 34 2251 
House-furnishing.................: 25 384 | 25 54 23 18 
Jewellery, manufacture of......... 30 06] 37 85 31 29 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing....| 25 30] 27 16 25 29 
Manufacturing leather and fur 

LOOUS TS renee OTe ne ae 26 68} 28 31 25 81 
Lumber industries 4.5... dacs ee 25 40 | 25 69 21 09 
Metalitrades® iqaensse ceteris ee eee 28 13 29 96 27 74 
Metal-mining ss) )a4s.. nee ot S281 Jena ot 30 02 
Miscellaneous trades and industries} 25 38 | 25 88 23 43 
@ileretinin once oe ae eee ee 3139 | 29 78 31 24 
Paint-manutacture. i000... 000.. 22700 "0 25 85 26 11 
Printing and publishing............ 37 61 | 39 34 39 78 
Pulp and paper manufacturing.....}| 27 38 | 27 39 25 94 
Ship-buildirie 7 seer 0a). See Ose Qian ercOleo 29 58 
Smelting 4:2.5..0As .1ac ake B80 Mon, e0u05 30 44 
Street-railways, gas, water, power, 

telephonesWete?l.: - 210. . Sere. . ST T2769) B0102 29 11 
Manufacturing of wood (N.E.S.)...} 23 92 | 26 03 23 67 


Of the total of 73,877 adult male employees, 
16,264 were receiving less than $19 per week as 
compared with 7,253 in 1930. In the 25 wage 
groups there were six increases and 19 decreases 
in average weekly wages. The largest decrease 
CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGE RATES (WAGE EARN- 


he ONLY) IN BRITISH COLUMBIA DURING 
1931 


Males Females 
For Week of 
Employment of Appren- 
Greatest 21 Yrs.| Under | 18 Yrs.| Under | tices 
Number & over | 21 Yrs.| & over | 18 Yrs. 
Under $6.00..... 3 88 39 iM 29 
$6.00 to $6.99.. 35 170 317 21 65 
7.00 to 7.99.. 81 158 271 25 51 
8.00 to 8.99 79 208 275 52 71 
9.00 to 9.99.. 147 204 172 44 60 
10.00 to 10.99.. 526 234 156 50 113 
11.00 to 11.99.. 550 265 357 38 74 
12.00 to 12.99..| 1,174 406 503 99 85 
13.00 to 13.99 953 174 724 49 41 
14.00 to 14.99 1,973 172 1,054 56 24 
15.00 to 15.99 2,675 366} 1,006 24 57 
16.00 to 16.99 3,322 206 694 31 24 
17.00 to 17.99 1,989 110 289 9 23 
18.00 to 18.99..| 2,757 123 585 13 12 
19.00 to 19.99..] 2,998 91 238 7 13 
20.00 to 20.99..| 2,447 64 558 7 24 
21.00 to 21.99..} 3,815 85 121 2 9 
22.00 to 22.99..} 4,067 69 g WAS pocorce toes 8 
23.00 to 23.99..| 3,513 105 OUR tasers § 16 
24.00 to 24.99..] 6,334 87 68 4 9 
25.00 to 25.99..| 3,404 38 GON. rece tease 25 
26.00 to 26.99..] 2,363 12 POTN ae ee OE 9 
27.00 to 27.99..| 2,280 15 36 1 13 
28.00 to 28.99..] 2,606 8 OD lee mere 5 
29.00 to 29-99..| 2,250 1 137i... tee 5 
30.00 to 34.99..} 8,913 15 Ad aly tte care 20 
35.00 to 39.99..] 5,604 1 Wi) Sees Se 20 
40.00,t0:44.09. sh Se 933eleer cors,. Volicger tress yells: aba s 
45''00 TO) 4999 pat aOA Wee Oo DE waders a leach etter: 
5000 andlover A MAMESI ATA. sn4Ne eee Ra Ae ee 
Totals seen TORS la Osaki 7,909 546 905 
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in the weekly wage rate was in the jewellery 
manufacturing group with $6.56; followed by 
garment making with $5.83; cigar and tobacco 
manufacture with $4.66; lumbering, $4.60; food 
products, $4.36; metal mining, $3.29; contract- 
ing, $2.93. The remaining reductions ranged 
from $2.50 to 63 cents per week. The greatest 
increase was in the oil refining group with 
$1.46 per week; followed by printing and pub- 
lishing with 44 cents, smelting, 39 cents; paint 
manufacture, 26 cents; breweries, 18 cents and 
explosives and chemicals, 12 cents. 

Statistics in the report indicate the number 
of wage earners in each industry grouped ac- 
cording to the weekly wages received. The 
table on page 974 is a summary of all such 
tables and shows the number of employees by 
weekly wage groups in 1931. 


Decrease in Apprentices—The number of 
apprentices employed during 1931 decreased 
by 376, the number employed being 905. 
Groups in which the heaviest reductions took 
place were: metal trades, 88; miscellaneous 
trades and industries, 64; public utilities, 51; 
printing and publishing, 33; food products, 
21; contracting, 15; metal-mining, 12. Sev- 
eral increased the number of apprentices dur- 
ing the year. In the manufacture of wood 
an increase of 17 is shown; garment-making, 
11; ship-building, 7; and coal-mining, 5. 


Employment Service—The report of the 
provincial branch of the Employment Service 
reviews the work carried on in 1931, which 
was a difficult year. General conditions were 
such that there were fewer opportunities of 
employment, and staff reductions affected 
practically every industry. The number of 
placements was 46,944, all but ten being within 
the province. Of this number, 272 were trans- 
ferred from one employment zone to another, 
161 transfers being made by the Vancouver 
offices to various outlying parts of the prov- 
ince. Of the 46,944 placements, 22,947 went 
to employment where the duration ranged 
from one week to permanent positions. The 
balance, 23,997, were sent to positions expect- 
ed to last less than seven days, but which 
frequently extended for longer periods. In 
both groups are included men sent to relief- 
work either in camps or elsewhere. In the 
Vancouver and Victoria offices separate divi- 
sions are maintained for women, and_ 5,765 
were sent out during the year, 2,720 going to 
work lasting more than one week and 3,045 
to “casual” employment. The majority of 
the latter group were employed in domestic 
service. The seasonal demands for fruit pick- 
ers, packers, and canners was less pronounced 
this year, due to the surplus of labour in the 
districts in which this work is carried on, 
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which reduced the employment opportunities 
of many young women living in the urban 
centres. It was pointed out that employment 
opportunities for handicapped ex-service men 
and those whose efficiency has been impaired 
by industrial accidents were greatly reduced 
owing to the surplus of physically fit men and 
the contraction in the industries of the 
province. 


With reference to the work of the handicap 
section the report states that the handicapped 
men had first choice in filling 18,895 vacancies 
listed in the Vancouver and Victoria offices, 
but owing to the nature of the work re- 
quired and the physical condition of the 
handicapped applicants, only a relatively small 
number of the jobs were filled by this type 
of applicant. Of the placements, 1,388 in 
number, 142 ex-service men and 40 industrials 
were sent to employment where the duration 
was not less than one week and frequently for 
much longer periods. The remainder, 1,206, 
went to casual employment which was ex- 
pected to last less than one week. In the Vic- 
toria area some of this number were employed 
on relief projects. 


Concluding his report the Employment Ser- 
vice superintendent states: 

“One of the most important problems 
facing the Employment Service during the 
year has been the maintenance of the proper 
relationship between public employment work 
and social service. Experience has demon- 
strated that if a public employment office be- 
comes known as a relief agency, or closely as- 
sociated with the distribution of direct relief, 
employers conclude that vacancies are being 
filled from the ranks of the most necessitous 
rather than from those qualified by experience 
for the work to be performed. The place- 
ment of men on relief projects is, however, 
an entirely different matter, and this work 
comes within the legitimate scope of our ac- 
tivities, without impairing the efficiency or in- 
juring the reputation of the employment offices 
with either employers or workmen. There 
has, however, been the closest co-operation 
with other departments, both provincial and 
municipal, in connection with the special regis- 
tration and the handling of the records aris- 
ing out of the adoption of this system, which 
has had the effect of reducing the migration 
of unemployed men from one part of the 
province to another.” 


Factory Inspection—The report of the chief 
factory inspector reviews the work of this 
branch, which includes the inspection of all 
factories under the Factories Act, industrial 
plants designated by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, passenger and freight elevators, 
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and laundries. The inspector’s duties cover a 
wide field, from checking over the sanitary 
and lighting arrangements in industrial plants, 
safeguarding machinery and elevator inspec- 
tions, to dealing with applications for juvenile 
employment in factories and extensions of 
hours of work for female employees. The 
factory inspector observes that there is still 
existent “the employer who gives the impres- 
sion that he resents the visit of the Inspector, 
and in times such as we passed through last 
year this type of individual, if frequent sur- 
veillance was lacking, would not hesitate to 
attempt to introduce working conditions which 
were contrary to statutory requirements. 
Fortunately this class of employer was very 
rare and almost without exception came from 
a country where the working conditions do 
not require a very high standard.” 

During the year 1,329 inspections were made 
in various parts of the province of which 298 
were of passenger and 278 of freight-elevators. 
Also during 1931, 553 males and 413 females 
renewed their licences and 126 males and 48 
females wrote examinations and obtained 
licences as elevator operators. 

The Factories Act provides for extension of 
working hours where the exigencies of the 
trade require such extension. Under this pro- 
vision, 34 permits were granted to applicants 
for such purpose. 

Only two applications were made during the 
year for children to be employed in factories 
—one for a boy for summer work in a can- 
nery and the other a girl for employment in 
a laundry. In explanation of the great de- 
crease in applicants it was stated that, em- 
ployers are endeavouring to provide employ- 
ment for a greater number of adult workers. 
“Tt is seldom,” the report states, “that we 


find an employer who shows a tendency to 
substitute children for adult workers, and we 
believe they realize that a child who leaves 
school at an early age to enter industry has 
not the chance to develop mentally and physi- 
cally in the manner demanded by society 
to-day.” 


Nationality of Workers—Natives of Eng- 
lish-speaking countries accounted for 73:60 
per cent of the wage earners employed in the 
province in 1931, and natives of continental 
Europe for 15:48 per cent. The employees 
from other countries and nationality not 
stated, 3°85 per cent., and for Asiatics 7-07 
per cent. The actual number of Asiatics em- 
ployed was 6,283, as compared with 9,978 for 
1930. 


Labour Disputes—The number of working 
days lost by strikes during 1931 is reported as 
being the highest since 1924, eleven strikes 
being recorded, employees affected numbering 
2,322 and the working-days lost being 79,310. 
Of this number, 49,715 working-days can he 
traced to the activities of a certain unaffili- 
ated union, which has been very active in the 
lumbering industry. 

“There can be no doubt,” the report states, 
“that during the coming period of readjust- 
ment there will be instances when a great 
amount of tolerance and understanding will 
be required from both workers and their em- 
ployers in order to safely bridge the gap be- 
tween present conditions and the return of 
normal times, but we feel confident that by 
following a course fair to each other industry 
and its employees will rise above any smal) 
differences, and tackle the problem of recon- 
struction in a manner which will react to the 
benefit of all concerned.” 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act in 1931 


Included in the report of the British Col- 
umbia Department of Labour is the annual 
report of the Board of Adjustment administer- 
ing the Hours of Work Act. With the re- 
tirement from the Civil Service of the chair- 
man, Mr. J. D. McNiven, deputy minister of 
the department, the personnel of the Board 
now consists of Messrs. Adam Bell, chair- 
man, Robert Morrison, and Norman de W. 
Lyons, members. It will be recalled that the 
Hours of Work Act was passed by the Legis- 
lature in 1923 and became effective on Janu- 
ary 1, 1925, (Lasour Gazerre, January, 1924, 


page 24). It established a normal working 
day of 8 hours (48 hours per week) in indus- 
trial undertakings in the province, except 
agriculture, with provisions for certain other 
exceptions under special conditions. 

The forty-eight hour week is regarded by 
the Board, of Adjustment as being on a sound 
footing, the report stating that “ only in those 
industries not coming within the scope of this 
legislation, or those having been granted 
special exemption because of climatic or other 
consideration, do the hours. exceed forty-eight 


in the week.” The average weekly hours, as 
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calculated for the 4,088 firms reporting, de- 
creased during the past year to 47-37 hours; 
the average being 48-62 in 1930, 48-25 in 1929. 
As further evidence that this legislation is 
being observed, it is pointed out that 83°77 
per cent of all employees reported were work- 
ing forty-eight hours or less per week; 6-79 
per cent were working between eight, but not 
more than nine, hours per day; and 9-44 per 
cent were working in excess of nine hours per 
day. It should be stated, the report observes, 
that the 9-44 per cent of all employees are 
working in industries which do not come 
within the scope of the Act, while the 6-79 
per cent cover such operations as smelting, 
pulp and paper, metal-mining, where em- 
ployees, because of some phase of the opera- 
tions necessitating continuous process, are ad- 
of the Act to operate 


- 


lowed under sections 7 
seven days per week. 

The following table shows the trend of over- 
age weekly hours in all industries covered in 
this report for the past three years: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK BY IN- 
DUSTRIES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 








Industry 1929 1930 1931 





SHEN CHIOS fe a ee 
Builders’ materials, etc........... 
Cigar and tobacco manufacturing.. 
Coalaminin eaeee aed ldo. eps th 
WOASHAUID DING 0 scfen vie vine Sas cce: 
(COHARKCINS 5-1 eas.., Se ena 
Explosives, chemicals, ete...,..... 
Food products, manufacture of.... 
Garment-ma@king . i... seas. .beeeme. 
Eousesturmishing 2.0 ks. ot 
Jewellery, manufacture of......... 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing... . 
Leather and fur goods, manufac- 

RURCOR MSI! etal ihm. 







TOC Tie LON S's ena a the oe ol: 
ogging-railways.......:........ 
Lumber-dealers................: 
Piening=smitls 2925 vsaied sates. nde 
PS AUVGANT GPRM esc. 3 fy 2hsi Selecta deehiee « 
Slamele-mgs 2c... ge seis eens sc «5 
Metal stradeses. .Usthy7....dtan..7 
Metalan ining hoc se: 2 hee oho 
Miscellaneous trades and industries 
Wilsnetme. we ees Oe). AL. iF. 
Paint-manufacturing............0.5 
Printing and publishing............ 


Pulp and paper manufacturing..... 48-32 48-11 
Phip-DwUGiINe se... oe ues 's a a8 ot 44-15 | 44-35 44-13 
LINC TCIM ORME tan Rt Sel ad RAS ae & Sad 52-72 | 52-01 52-04 
Street-railways, gas, water, power, 

CECHP MR BONES ve cca dae 44-61 | 46-25 44-85 
Wood-manufacture (N.E.S.).......] 47-03 | 46-92 45-20 





British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act in 1931 


The annual report of the British Columbia 
Male Minimum Wage Board, which forms a 
part of the annual report of the Department 
of Labour of the Province, presents a review 
of the administration of the Act during 1931. 
The first act, passed by the Legislature in 
1925 (Lasour Gazerte, January, 1926, page 17) 
was repealed following a decision by the Su- 
preme Court of Canada, which declared the 
Act invalid (Lasour Gazerrr, November, 1928, 
page 1310). Subsequently in March, 1929, a 
new Male Minimum Wage Act was adopted 
(Lazour Gazerrr, June, 1929, page 607). It is 
pointed out in the report that due to prevailing 
conditions, the activities of the Board in 1931 
have been confined to dealing with two appli- 
cations, and the enforcement of the existing 
order covering stationary steam engineers (The 
provisions of this order, which became effective 
on March 2, 19380, were given in the Lasour 
GazeTte for March, 1930, page 282). 

One difficulty which the Board had to con- 
tend with during the period of unemployment 
was that some engineers agreed to work for 
less than the rate established by the Board 
Order and later requested the Board to collect 
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arrears in wages. Dealing with these cases, 
the Board outlines its attitude as follows: 


“Instances are on file where engineers had 
agreed to work for less than the minimum 
wage and had continued on the job until a 
disagreement had taken place between em- 
ployer and employee, resulting in the dismissal 
of the engineer, who then appealed to the 
Board to collect the difference between the 
amount received and the minimum rate set 
forth in the Order. While the Board is at all 
times ready to enforce any Order made, it 
is of the opinion that where an employee 
agrees to work for less than the rate set by 
the Board, the employee has no right to ex- 
pect the Board to take action on his behalf. 
In cases like the one quoted the Board keeps 
in close touch in order that a repetition does 
not occur. Employees should recognize that, 
the Board having set a rate covering their 
occupation, it is part of their duty to assist 
in the enforcement of the Order. In adopting 
this stand the Board does not do away with 
the right of the employee to recover arrears, 
this being fully covered in section 14: 


“Tf any employee is paid less than the mini- 
mum wage to which he is entitled under this 
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Act, the employee shall be entitled to recover 
from his employer, in a civil action, the balance 
between the amount paid and the amount 
of the minimum wage, with costs of action. But 
in the case of an employee whose services have 
terminated, no action shall be brought by the 
employee under this section unless the action is 
commenced within sixty days next after the 
termination of the services.’ ” 


The Board received applications to establish 
a minimum wage for window cleaners and taxi- 
cab-drivers in Victoria, but it was decided in 
both cases that the legislation did not author- 
ize the fixing of a minimum in one locality un- 
less the Order was applicable throughout the 
Province. 





Minimum Wages for Women in British Columbia in 1931 


The fourteenth annual report of the Mini- 
mum Wage Board of British Columbia, which 
forms part of the annual report of the pro- 
vincial Department of Labour, reviews the ad- 
ministration of the Minimum Wage Act dur- 
ing the year ended December 31, 1931. Re- 
ferring to economic conditions, the report 
states: 

“During the year 1931, which has been a 
very unsettled period with regard to wages 
and wage regulation in all industrial countries 
throughout the world, we have had evidence 
of the solid foundation upon which minimum- 
wage legislation in British Columbia is based, 
and the spirit of equity and fairness which has 
characterized its administration since the time 
of its inception in this Province. The nine 
Orders of the Board still remain in force in 
their original form with only slight variation. 
Perusal of the statistical tables in the annual 
reports of the Minimum Wage Board since 
1918 reveals that fluctuations in rates of pay 
have occurred in the various occupations and 
industries covered by the nine Orders in force. 

“Tt is not the object of the minimum-wage 
legislation to eliminate such fluctuations. These 
will always occur with varying industrial and 
economic conditions, but the underlying prin- 
ciple of the minimum-wage legislation is to 
prevent wage scales falling to subnormal levels 
out of fair proportion to living costs, thereby 
creating a condition prejudicial to the well- 
being of women and girls. It must be borne in 
mind that the rates fixed are minimum rates, 
and the contention occasionally put forward 
that legal minimum rates tend to become 
standard rates has been abundantly dis- 
proved. Added strength may be given to the 
belicf that minimum wage regulation by sta- 
tute in Canada has become an institution of 
permanent establishment by the fact that dur- 
ing 1930 Nova Scotia put its minimum-wage 
law of 1920 into active practice; leaving New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island the only 
Provinces in the Dominion not having this type 
of legislation in force. 

“While the depressed business and industrial 
conditions experienced during the past year 
have to some extent rendered the administra- 


tion of minimum wage more difficult, there has 
been no relaxation upon the part of the Board 
or its officials in maintaining due observance of 
the regulations. It is gratifying to be able to 
record that the attitude of employers generally 
has been one of helpful co-operation. In the 
case of the few exceptions, which always occur, 
the Board reluctantly found it necessary to 
exercise the penalization provisions of the 
Statute.” 

The returns from employers showed a con- 
siderable decrease in the number of employees 
under the Act, the total being 18,154 as com- 
pared with 20,461 in 1930, a reduction of 2,307, 
or 11-27 per cent. The number of employers 
submitting returns was 3,112, a decrease of 344, 
or 9:95 per cent. 


Wages and Hours—The average weekly 
wage for all employees over 18 years of age 
dropped from $17.37 in 1930 to $16.71 during 
1931: for employees under 18 years of age the 
rate fell from $10.57 in 1930 to $9.99 in 1931. 

“There can be no doubt”, the report states, 
“that the rates paid to female workers in the 
Province would have been very much lower 
but for the steadying effect of the Orders of the 
Board.” Of the 18,154 females employed, 
10,060 were in receipt of a rate higher than the 
legal minimum, 3,919 employees received 
the minimum rate payable under the various 
orders, and 4,175 employees were paid less 
than the minimum rate. However, the latter 
includes employees under 18 years of age, for 
whom lower rates are set; and employees who 
worked less than 48 hours per week and were 
paid on a pro rata basis. 

The statistics show that average weekly 
wages of experienced employees fell below 
the levels of the previous year in seven of the 
nine groups. In the public housekeeping group 
the average weekly wage for experienced em- 
ployees was $15.72 as compared with $15.60 
in 1930; while in the telephone and telegraph 
occupation the average for experienced female 
operators was $18.32 as compared with $18.20 
in the previous year. 

In an endeavour to chart the changing con- 
ditions, the Board placed several additional 
questions on the statistical form requesting in- 
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formation from employers. The additional in- 
formation inquired particularly as to whether 
any changes had been made in the number 
employed, whether employees had been laid 
off or placed on short time; also if cuts had 
been made in wages, and if so, the amount of 
the reduction. From the information received, 
it was shown that 2,215 firms made no change 
in their staff during the year; 433 firms made 
a reduction in the number employed; while 
464 made a wage reduction of from 2 per cent 
to 45 per cent. These wage reductions affected 
only those receiving an amount in excess of 
the legal minimum rate for the industry con- 
cerned. The replies also revealed that 1,765 
of such employees received wage reductions. 
Of this total, 1,413 received a cut of 13 per 
cent or less, by far the largest number (1,037) 
receiving 10 per cent. Those receiving 15 per 
cent numbered 115; those receiving 20 per cent 
totalled 105; while only two were reduced 45 
per cent in wages. 


During the year, the Board recovered 
$3,581.44 (the largest amount ever collected in 
any one year) in wages for employees covered 
by the Act in nine industrial groups. This 
amount represents the difference between the 
wages to which the employees were entitled and 
the amounts they actually received. In con- 
nection with the enforcement of the Act, 
twenty employers were summoned to appear 
in Court for failure to comply with the Orders 
of the Board. Fifteen of these were under 
the public housekeeping order; the nationality 
of the fifteen being: Greek, 4; Chinese, 3; 
Italian and Swedish, 2 each; French, Spanish, 
Russian, and Hindu, 1 each. Two cases ‘were 
listed under the personal service and mer- 
cantile orders and one under the manufac- 
turing order. 

The following is a summary of the mini- 
mum wage orders in force, showing the weekly 
and hourly rate for experienced workers in 
the various classes :— 


Mercantile industry, $12.75 (hourly rate, 
26%6 cents). 
Laundry, cleaning and dyeing industries 


$13.50 (hourly rate, 28% cents). 
Public housekeeping, $14 (hourly rate 29% 
cents). 


Office occupations, $15 (hourly rate 314 
cents). 
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Personal service occupation, $14.25 (hourly 
rate, 291%6 cents). 

Fishing industry (canneries), $15.50 (hourly 
rate, 32%4 cents). 

Telephone and telegraph occupation, $15 
(hourly rate, 314 cents). 


Fruit and vegetable industry, $14.40 (hourly 
rate, 30 cents). 


Manufacturing industry, $14 (hourly rate, 
29% cents). 

The following table presents the average 
weekly rates in the various industries before 
the Act came into effect in 1918, and the rates 
in 1931 after 14 years practical testing of the 
legislation: 


MercantTitE INDUSTRY 


Average weekly wages— 1918 1931 
Employees over 18 years.............. $12 71 $14 20 
Employees under 18 years............. 7 70 9 07 

Percentage of employees under 18 years.. 15-49% 10-88% 

LauNDRY INDUSTRY 

Average weekly wages— 

Employess over 18 years.............. $11 80 $13 76 
Employees under 18 years............. 9 78 9 48 
Percentage of employees under 18 years.. 21-80% 6°76% 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 

Average weekly wages— 

Experienced employees................ $12 54 $15 45 
Inexperienced employees.............. 9 57 9 66 
Percentage of inexperienced employees... 28-64% 11-39% 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 

Average weekly wages— 

Experienced employees................ $15 55 $18 32 
Inexperienced employees.............. 11 90 7 85 
Percentage of inexperienced employees... 8-70%  0:-94% 
PERSONAL SERVICE OccUPATION 

Average weekly wages— 

Employees over 18 years..........+++- $13 83 $15 22 
Employees under 18 years...........-- 6 96 10 97 
Percentage of employees under 18 years.. 15:38%  5-54% 
OrricE OccUPATION 

Average weekly wages— 

Employees over 18 yearS............+. $16 53 $19 15 
Employees under 18 years............. 10 88 11 73 
Percentage of employees under 18 years.. 745% 1-81% 
Pusiic HousekEEPING OccUPATION 

Average weekly wages— 

Employees over 18 years........--+++> $14 23 $15 72 
Employees under 18 years.........-.-- 11 77 11 67 
Percentage of employees under 18 years.. 5-51% 2-45% 


The accompanying table gives a summary of 
the chief statistics dealing with all occupations 
covered by the regulations:— 
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Summary or Ati, OccuPaTIONs 





Number.of firmeimeportingeimeeerae sania ss Geeta bo eek ok 
Totalnumiber Of Cm plovieese peer ear | cick eek os ope 

Overl8: years, or experiencedse nn ehts. cen 2 SLOSS 

Under 18 years, oriinexperienced ........ +... +...022e0uees 
Total weekly wages— 

Employees over 18 years, or experienced.......... 

Employees under 18 years, or inexperienced.............. 
Average weekly wages— 

Employees over 18 years, or experienced................- 

Employees under 18 years, or inexperienced 
Percentage of employees under 18 years, or inexperienced..... 
Average hoursiworked periweeko fey. o ccc cece ce ee de caes 


The proportion of married, widowed and 
single employees varied but slightly during the 
year. For married women employed the per- 
centage was 19:49 as compared with 19-67 in 


... +++ {$285,396 50 





1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 
3,112 3,456 3,602 3,425 3,455 
18,154 20,461 20,766 19,377 17,507 
17,079 18,450 18,390 17,191 15, 697 
1,075 2,011 2,376 2,186 1,810 
$320,517 66 |$324,376 19 |$301,223 03 | $267,787 44 
$10,739 50 | $21,266 00 | $24,757 00 | $23,470 00 | $18,820 00 
$16 71 $17 37 $17 64 $17 52 $17 06 
$9 99 $10 57 $10 42 $10 74 $10 40 
5:92% 9-83% 11-44% 11-28% 10-34% 
43-03 43-95 43-87 44-05 43-92 


1930; for widowed employees the percentage 
was 3°80 in 1931 and 3-68 in 1930; while the 
percentage of unmarried employees increased 
from 76:65 in 1930 to 76:71 in 1981. 


MINING IN ALBERTA IN 1931 


| fas annual report of the Mines Branch of 

Alberta for 1931 indicates that during the 
year the total coal production of the provinces 
was 4,564,290 tons wtih a valuation of $13,415- 
745—a reduction of over 1,200,000 tons from the 
1930 output, and the smallest production ton- 
nage since 1915. Included in the total output 
there were some 981 tons produced by farmers 
under permits granted for the purpose of ob- 
taining coal for their own use. There was also 
a considerably larger tonnage taken out by 
farmers, without permits or lease, of which the 
department has no record. It is explained that 
this factor, accompanied by the mild weather, 
the reduced consumption by the railroads due 
to the lack of grain movement, together with 
the fact that improvements in the stoking and 
mechanism of locomotives has curtailed the 
amount required for locomotive fuel, largely 
accounted for the reduction in the figures of 
output during 1931. 

Of the total output produced, 1,020,694 tons 
were sold for consumption in the Province of 
Alberta, 1,547,081 tons in other Provinces of 
Canada, and 30,434 tons for consumption in 
the United States, 1,668,451 tons were sold to 
railroad companies; 14,123 tons were used in 
making briquettes; 195,081 tons were used 
under colliery boilers; 6,679 tons were used by 
colliery railroads, 31,046 tons were put to stock; 
and 89,465 tons were put on the waste heap. 
The above tonnage shown as sold for use in 
Alberta includes the 981 tons produced by the 
farmers. In addition to the coal mined, there 
were 23,855 tons of shale and clay mined, 


from which 7,091,080 bricks and 2,825 tons of 
tile were manufactured. 

There were in operation during the year 5 
open pits producing shale and clay for the 
manufacture of brick, hollow tile, etc. also 
316 coal mines; of the latter, 84 were opened, 
22 reopened and 29 abandoned. In addition to 
the mines abandoned, there were 26 closed tem- 
porarily, leaving 271 mines in operation at De- 
cember 31, 19381. 

The coal production by the province during 
1931 was classified as follows: domestic, $2,246,- 
544 tons; sub-bituminous, 471,389 tons; bitu- 
minous, 1,846,357 tons. No anthracite coal has 
been produced in Alberta since 1923. During 
1931° there was a total of 27,036 tons of coal 
disposed of in Ontario as compared with 29,784 
tons in 1930. According to the statistics the 
average number of tons of coal mined per 
man employed was 577 while the average per 
man employed underground was 761 tons. 


Number of Employees—The total average 
number of employees in all the coal districts 
was 8,070, as compared with 8,889 in 1930. Of 
the total of 8,070 there were 5,969 employed 
underground. The employment of the 8,070 
miners was classified according to the nature 
of the coal area as follows: 4,400 in domestic 
fields; 3,023 in bituminous fields; and 647 in 
sub-bituminous fields. While the average num- 
ber employed during the year was 8,070 still the 
number employed during December, 1931 was 
9,905, which was 1,294 less than in December, 
1930. 

There were fifty-three prosecutions insti- 
tuted for contraventions of the Coal-mines 
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Regulations Act, made up as follows: 40 work- 
men, 7 officials, 6 operators, convictions being 
obtained in all but one case. In this case 
the decision of the magistrate had not yet been 
rendered, at the time of the report’s publica- 
tion. 

Following examinations conducted by inspec- 
tors at various centres throughout the province, 
certificates of competency as coal miners were 
issued to 324 successful candidates, making a 
total of 12,443 certificates issued to December 
31, 1931. 

In 1931 there was a considerable decrease in 
the use of purchased power, there having been 
only 16,918,625 k.w. hours used as compared 
with 25,003,506 k.w. hours in 1930. The decrease 
was attributed to the reduced output of coal. 

Accidents—During the year, there was a 
total of 164 acidents, of which 16 were fatal, 
75 classed as “serious” and 73 as “slight.” On 
a ratio basis, the total number of accidents 
was 35.92 per million tons of coal mined and 


20.32 per thousand men employed. Of the 16. 


fatal accidents, 15 were below ground, while 
the number of slight and serious accidents 
underground totalled 128. Of the total of 164 
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accidents, 48 occurred in haulage operations, 
and 32 were caused by falls of rock. In addi- 
tion to the fatal accidents in producing mines, 
there occurred three fatal accidents at places 
where illegal mining was being conducted. 

Safety Measures—The usual safety ‘pre- 
cautions were taken during the year of having 
samples of mine air taken at intervals from 
various mines in the bituminous areas and 
forwarded to the chemistry branch of the 
Department of Mines, Ottawa, for analysis. 
In addition, tests were made with the Burrell 
and McLuckie gas detectors at the various 
mines throughout the Province. Samples of 
rock dust were collected from mines in the 
bituminous areas, and forwarded to the Pro- 
vincial Analyst to be tested for silica content, 
the rock dust being used for rock-dusting the 
roadways. 

Other mineral products.—In addition to coal 
production, other operations that yielded sub- 
stantial returns were as follows: natural gas, 
$4,384,694; petroleum, $4,025,000; cement, $1,- 
286,080; clay products, $529,714; sand and 
gravel, $353,787; lime, $25,185; stone, $18,407; 
gold, $4,031; bituminous sands, $4,060. 


REPORT OF BRITISH CHIEF INSPECTOR OF FACTORIES FOR 1931 


od hapa Chief Inspector of Factories of Great 
Britain for 1931 states that at the end of 
the year there were 15,354 factories and 95,714 
workshops on the register of the Factory De- 
partment showing an increase of 1,252 fac- 
tories, but a decrease of 7,657 workshops, as 
compared with 1930 (‘‘Factories” are equipped 
with mechanical power; “workshops” are not 
so equipped.) This increase in factories and 
decrease in workshops has continued for 
many years. 

The number of factories working during 
the year was 127,768, the workers numbering 
4,988,721. 

The report refers to the severe depression of 
last year, modified to some extent, in certain 
trades, by a partial recovery in the autumn 
following on the departure from the gold 
standard, the imposition of tariffs, etc. The 
worst sufferers were again the heavy indus- 
tries of iron and steel manufacture and ship- 
building. The average number of blast fur- 
naces in operation in Scotland during the year 
was only 5 out of a total of 83; in the 
Middlesbrough district only 17 were working, 
as compared with 43 in 1929. The produc- 
tion of steel during the year was reduced by 
500,000 tons, or about 30 per cent. In ship- 
building the tonnage launched on the Clyde 
was 70 per cent less than in 1930, which was 


itself a bad year; and many shipyards on the 
North-East Coast had not a single ship on 
the stocks. 

By contrast, the textile industries, and 
especially the woollen and worsted industries, 
benefited greatly towards the end of the year . 
from the departure from the gold standard 
and the imposition of tariffs. In many cases 
full-time employment and even shift employ- 
ment became possible, especially in the spin- 
ning of hosiery yarns, and in the weaving of 
the lighter tweeds and cloths previously im- 
ported. In the hosiery trade there was an 
abnormal increase of work in the autumn and 
employment to the extreme legal limits and 
on the shift system became general. 

Reference is again made in the Report to 
the great industrial development in and around 
Greater London. In spite of the general de- 
pression, many employers were able to re- 
move to new and larger premises, and new 
methods of manufacture were adopted. Some 
engineering firms showed enterprise in finding 
new work. Developments were recorded in 
connection with the manufacture of light 
aeroplanes, gliders, radio apparatus, metal 
window casements, Diesel oil engines, paper 
board, paper bags for cement, and in the glass 
silk industry. There was great progress dur- 
ing the year in the vegetable and fruit can- 
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ning trade, eight new factories being put up, 
while others were extended. There was also 
a great extension in the film industry; large 
new studios were erected around London, and 
others were extended and enlarged. The use 
of automatic looms increased in the textile 
trades; and other new textile machines were 
introduced experimentally, and in some cases 
were used successfully under manufacturing 
conditions. The use of electricity as a motive 
power continued to increase; many large 
works have changed over from steam to elec- 
tricity. 

Five-day week—It is stated in the report 
that this system of working continues to be 
very popular, more especially in areas where 
workers travel long distances to their work; 
at least a hundred firms, in addition to those 
mentioned in last year’s Report, were stated 
to be working the five-day week. Some firms 
have worked on this system for a considerable 
period, and few firms that have once adopted 
it revert to Saturday working. 


Two-shift system for Women, etc—Women 
and young persons are allowed to be employed, 
under certain conditions, on a system of two 
shifts, under Section 2 of the Employment of 
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Women, Young Persons and Children Act, 
1920. Orders can only be granted on the joint 
application of the employers and of the work- 
ers concerned, and great care is taken to ascer- 
tain that the majority of the workers are 
really in favour of it. 


Orders under the Act, which had averaged 
rather more than 100 a year during the six 
years 1925-1930, advanced to 227 during the 
year 1931. The greatest advance occurred in 
the last quarter of the year, in consequence of 
the rush of work that occurred in certain in- 
dustries after the departure from the gold 
standard. 


Accidents—The number of industrial fatal- 
ities in 1981 was 755, compared with 899 in 
1930. It is pointed out that the decrease in 
accidents, following on a similar decrease in 
the previous year, was doubtless due largely 
to the continued depression in industry; but 
the reports of the factory inspectors show that 
the development and activities of safety or- 
ganizations have also had their effect in re- 
ducing accident rates in various industries. 
Special attention is drawn to this develop- 
ment in the Chief Inspector’s introduction to 
the Report. 





CENSUS OF MERCHANDISING AND RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN CANADA 


A PPITIONAL preliminary reports on the 
census of merchandising and Service 
Establishments, taken by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in 1931, were recently 
issued. Toronto, Calgary, Edmonton, Sas- 
katoon, Port Arthur, Fort William, Quebec, 
Hull and Sherbrooke are the cities dealt with 
in the latest series. Reference was made to 
similar reports for Winnipeg and Ottawa in 
the July issue of the Lasour Gazerrn, page 
788; and for Hamilton and Regina in the 
August issue, page 870. 

Toronto—According to a preliminary tabu- 
lation for Toronto there was indicated a re- 
tail business for that city during 19380 of more 
than $400,000,000. There were 8,769 retail 
stores with sales of $369,861,300 and 3,403 ser- 
vice establishments with gross receipts of 
$44,122,100. The 8,769 merchandising estab- 
lishments employed 45,539 persons (including 
full-time and part-time employees and pro- 
prietors and firm members drawing a fixed 
salary) who received $52,482,800 as salaries and 
wages. The merchandise carried in stock by 
these stores at the end of 1930 was valued at 
$47,580,600. 

Calgary—Similar statistics for Calgary 
show a retail business for the city during the 


year 1930 of more than $49,000,000. There 
were 1,008 retail stores with sales of $44,756,- 
600 and 378 service establishments with gross 
receipts of $4,641,000. The 1,008 retail mer- 
chandising establishments employed 4,605 per- 
sons (including full-time and part-time em- 
ployees and proprietors and firm members re- 
ceiving a fixed salary) who received $5,657,200 
as salaries and wages. The merchandise car- 
ried in stock by these stores at the end of 
1930 was valued at $7,239,000. 


Edmonton.—In Edmonton, the retail busi- 
ness during 1930 amounted to more than $37,- 
000,000. There were 947 retail stores with sales 
of $33,722,500 and 370 service establishments 
with gross receipts of $3,709,600. The 947 re- 
tail merchandising establishments employed 
3,775 persons (including full-time and _ part- 
time employees and proprietors and firm mem- 
bers receiving a fixed salary) who received 
$4,325,300 as salaries and wages. The mer- 
chandise carried in stock by these stores at 
the end of 1930 was valued at $5,645,000. 


Saskatoon—tThe retail trade in the city of 
Saskatoon during 1930, according to the pre- 
liminary tabulation, was in excess of $27,000,- 
000. There were 492 retail stores with sales 
of $25,520,300 and 216 service establishments 
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with gross receipts of $2,178,700. The 492 re- 
tail merchandising establishments employed 
2,682 persons (including full-time and part- 
time employees and proprietors and firm mem- 
bers receiving a fixed salary) who received 
$3,101,700 as salaries and wages. The mer- 
chandise carried in stock by these stores at 
the end of 1930 was valued at $4,301,800. 


Quebec—In Quebec City during 1930 the 
retail business was more than $43,000,000. 
There were 1,614 retail stores with sales of 
$40,143,900 and 523 service establishments with 
gross receipts of $3,248,100. The 1,614 retail 
merchandising establishments employed 5,599 
persons (including full-time and part-time em- 
ployees and proprietors and firm members re- 
celving a fixed salary) who received $4,946,900 
as salaries and wages. The merchandise car- 
ried in stock by these stores at the end of 
1930 was valued at $8,559,500. 


Hull—Hull’s retail business in 1930 amount- 
ed to over $6,000,000. There were 402 retail 
stores with sales of $5,999,900 and 122 service 
establishments with gross receipts of $356,300. 
The 402 retail merchandising establishments 
employed 881 persons (including full-time and 
part-time employees and proprietors and firm 
members receiving a fixed salary) who received 
$651,500 as salaries and wages. The merchan- 
dise carried in stock by these stores at the end 
of 1930 was valued at $1,077,400. 


Sherbrooke—The retail business in Sher- 
brooke totalled over $10,000,000 in 1930. There 
were 366 retail stores with sales of $9,545,100 


and 162 service establishments with gross re- 
ceipts of $771,900. The 366 retail merchandis- 
ing establishments employed 1,138 persons 
(including full-time and part-time employees 
and proprietors and firm members receiving a 
fixed salary) who received $1,140,600 as sal- 
aries and wages. The merchandise carried in 
stock by these stores at the end of 1930 was 
valued at $1,899,500. 


Fort William—The merchandising census 
indicated that the retail business in Fort Wil- 
liam during 1930 approximated $9,000,000. 
There were 298 retail stores with sales of 
$8,153,900 and 116 service establishments with 
gross receipts of $794,800. The 298 retail 
merchandising establishments employed 827 
persons (including full-time and part-time 
employees and proprietors and firm members 
receiving a fixed salary) who received $846,- 
500 as salaries and wages. The merchandise 
carried in stock by these stores at the end of 
1930 was valued at $1,393,100. 


Port Arthur—In Port Arthur the retail 
business during 1930 exceeded $8,000,000. 
There were 213 retail stores with sales of 
$7,842,000 and 108 service establishments with 
gross receipts of $581,000. The 213 retail mer- 
chandising establishments employed 780 per- 
sons (including full-time and part-time em- 
ployees and also proprietors and firm members 
recelving a fixed salary) who received $900,- 
800 as salaries and wages. The merchandise 
carried in stock by these establishments at 
the end of 1930 was valued at $1,584,600. 


The Primary Iron and Steel Industry in Canada, 1931 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has pub- 
lished a report entitled “Primary Iron and 
Steel Industry in Canada, 1931.” This in- 
dustry, it is stated, covers the operations of 
plants engaged chiefly in the manufacture of 
(a) pig iron, (b) ferro-alloys, (c) steel ingots 
and direct steel castings, (d) rolled and drawn 
iron and steel products, such as bars, strips, 
plates, sheets, rails, wire rods, structural shapes, 
etc. Figures for 1931 include data for one 
plant which produced cold rolled steel bars and 
strips, and two which made cold drawn steel 
shapes; formerly these concerns were classified 
in the castings and forgings group. 

Factory sales from the industry in 1931 were 
valued at $36,911,245 which was 30 per cent 
under the sales figure for 1930 and the lowest 
total reported for any year since 1925. 

Thirty-seven firms in this group in 1931 oper- 
ated 53 different plants or departments includ- 
ing 4 pig iron, 2 ferro-alloy, and 28 steel plants 


and 19 rolling and drawing mills. The 22 
works in Ontario accounted for 59 per cent of 
the total sales for Canada, 6 in Nova Scotia 
took care of 22 per cent, 14 in Quebec, 15 
per cent, while the remaining 4 per cent was 
accounted for by 4 plants in Manitoba, 4 in 
British Columbia, and 3 in Alberta. 

Capital employed in 1931 was given at $104,- 
512,104, a decline of 7.5 millions from 1930. 
Over 70 per cent of this total or $73,945,195 
represented the value of lands, buildings and 
equipment. 

The average number of employees was 8,026 
as compared with 9,723 in 1930 and 11,218 in 
1929. About 632 workers were employed in 
iron blast furnace departments, 195 in ferro- 
alloys, 2,945 on steel furnaces, and 4,254 in 
rolling mills. Salaries and wages for the year 
totalled $11,072,054 as compared with $14,934, 
325 in 1930. 
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RECENT LABOUR UNION CONVENTIONS 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada 


The eleventh annual convention of ‘the 
Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada was 
held in Sherbrooke, the preliminary proceed- 
ings including a banquet on August 6, at which 
the speakers included the Hon. C. J. Arcand, 
provincial Minister of Labour, and Mer. A. O. 
Gagnon, bishop of Sherbrooke. Mr. Pierre 
Beaulé, the president, presented the report of 
the executive. This report showed that the 
federation is composed of 8 central councils, 
4 trades councils, 6 study circles, 40 directly 
affiliated local syndicates, 4 federations, viz:— 
building trades, with 24 syndicates; printing 
trades, 9 syndicates; pulp and paper trades, 
3 syndicates, and boot and shoe trades, 9 syn- 
dicates, making a total of 107 organizations 
in affiliation with the Federation of Catholic 
Workers, with a total membership of 25,202. 


The financial report showed receipts of $8,- 
967.50 and expenditures amounting to $8,724.25, 
leaving a balance of $243.25. 


It was decided to amend the constitution by 
giving the executive officers power to defer 
the holding of an annual convention, in which 
event a joint meeting of the executive officers, 
chaplains, business agents and presidents of 
affliated bodies or their representatives would 
be held to examine requests to be submitted to 
public bodies; this meeting would have the 
same powers as a regular annual convention, 
the expenses being borne by the bodies taking 
part. It was also decided to reduce the number 
of convention committees from eight to four, as 
it was found that many delegates who were on 
committees were prevented from taking part 
in the general convention meetings. In future 
each centre not representd on the executive 
board or in the executive office by an official 
is to be represented thereon by a member of 
the board. 

The convention adopted a resolution sub- 
mitted by the executive, urging the Federal 
government to convene an inter-provincial con- 
ference in order that Canada might frame its 
reply to the questionnaire of the International 
Labour Conference on invalidity, old age and 
death insurance, and at the same time endorse 
the principle of social insurance based on 
equity. The Quebec Provincial authorities 
were requested to participate in such a confer- 
ence and to give effect to the resolutions of the 
convention in favour of compulsory social in- 
surance and the adoption of a national com- 
pulsory scheme of unemployment insurance. It 
was further suggested that the Quebec com- 


Mission on social insurance take into account 
the views of the convention in its studies and 
the preparation of its recommendations. 


A resolution was approved in favour of the 
federation undertaking a study of the ques- 
tion of minimum wages for men and the gen- 
eral application by legislation of a system of 
collective agreements. 


Other resolutions adopted by the convention 
were as follows:— 


Requesting the Provincial Government to re- 
open the colonization bureaus and to promote 
the “ back-to-the-land ”” movement as a means 
of improving the present condition of the un- 
employed; 

Favouring the establishment of a hydro-elec- 
tric system similar to ‘that operating in On- 
tarlo; 

Asking the Provincial Government to give 
effect to the Dominion Old Age Pension Act; 

Recommending recourse to moral suasion in 
order to induce municipal councils to protect 
their own citizens against outside labour; 

Against granting the franchise to women, ad- 
hering to the decision of last year to await an 
official statement from religious leaders on the 
subject; 

Requesting the provincial Government to 
implement the report of the Social Insurance 
Commission on hygiene in industrial establish- 
ments (Lasour Gazette, August, 1932, page 
864) ; 

In favour of a provincial scheme of social ser- 
vice; 

Recommending that the outside service of 
the Provincial Department of Labour should 
have equal privileges with those of the inside 
service in the matter of retirement pension, 
life insurance, etc.; 

Favouring the adoption of a provincial la- 
bour code; 

Requesting the provincial authorities to ex- 
clude the Workers’ University from Montreal; 

Favouring the formation of study circles 
or clubs; 

Asking that the administration of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act be placed under the 
Department of Labour; ; 

Asking the federal and provincial authorities 
to amend the Companies’ Acts with a view to 
preventing the exploitation of the people; 

In favour of the establishment by the Fed- 
eral Government of a national economic coun- 
cil, acting in an advisory capacity, and includ- 
ing representatives of the Government, the 
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basic industries, organized labour, trade, eco- 
nomists and the judiciary; 

Requesting the Provincial Government to 
appoint: a superior labour council as soon as 
the Commission on Social Insurance has com- 
pleted its work; 

Proposing that the Provincial Department of 
Labour should convene employers and workers 
in the various industries of Quebec with a view 
to establishing joint industrial councils; 

Suggesting to the Quebec Department of Edu- 
cation that book prizes to students be printed 
in Canada; 

That the Federal Government should in- 
crease the tariff on commercial printed matter; 


Protesting against a resolution adopted by 
the Union of Municipalities of Quebec, which 
recommended that unemployed men receiving 
direct relief should be required to make a con- 
tribution in labour to the extent of 25 per cent 
of the amount of assistance they receive. 

Officers were elected as follows:— 

President, Pierre Beaulé, Quebec; 

Vice-presidents, Osias Filion, Montreal, and 
H. Quevillion, Hull; 

Secretary, Ferdinand Laroche, Quebec. 

Directors, Alfred Charpentier, Montreal; G. 
A. Gagnon, Chicoutimi; Adelard Colette, Sher- 
brooke; E. Tellier, Three Rivers; A. Blanch- 
ard, St. Hyacinthe, and J. Comeau, Lachine. 


Ontario Provincial Council of Carpenters 


The twentieth annual convention of the On- 
tario Provincial Council of Carpenters was 
held at Hamilton in August, approximately 
twenty-five delegates, representing thirty-one 
local unions, with a membership of 1,500 at- 
tending. President John Cottam, of Toronto, 
occupied the chair. 

The report of the executive committee re- 
ferred to the amendments to the Apprentice- 
ship Act passed by the Ontario Legislature at 
its last session. These amendments were 
endorsed by the Council. 

Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, addressed the 
delegates, referring to unemployment insur- 
ance and stating that while it would not cure 
the unemployment situation it would assist 
the individual and help to stabilize industry. 
Mr. Moore stated that the Congress had gone 
on record as favouring contributory insurance. 

The report of the _ secretary-treasurer 
showed total receipts from all sources, includ- 
ing balance brought forward, of $4,590.98, and 
expenditures amounting to $1,727.13, leaving a 
balance on hand of $2,863.85. 

The report of the committee on apprentice- 
ship, endorsing the course of instruction and 
study as sent out by the Apprenticeship 
Board of Ontario, was adopted by the con- 


vention, as was also the recommendation of 
the committee that all local unions’ establish 
apprenticeship committees which would act 
in conjunction with the District Inspector of 
the Apprenticeship Board. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following :— 

Protesting against the methods used by 
foreign manufacturers to evade the tariff; 

Recommending the Dominion and Provin- 
cial Governments to pay no more than bank 
interest on all future loan issues; 

Asking the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments to inaugurate a six-hour day on all 
government contracts let in future as relief 
measures; 

Favouring the enactment of health insur- 
ance legislation; 

’ Petitioning the Federal 
enact contributory unemployment 


Government to 
insurance 


legislation as outlined by the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 
Officers elected were: President, William 


vice-presidents, A. E. 
Edgington, Hamilton, J. Cottam, Toronto, 
and Charles Nichols, Ottawa;  secretary- 
treasurer, T. Jackson, Toronto. 

Cornwall was selected as the convention 
city for 1933. 


Thompson, Windsor; 


Quebec Provincial Council of Carpenters 


The annual convention of the Quebec Pro- 
vincial Council of Carpenters was held at 
Valleyfield, on July 7-9, 1932, President Omer 
Fleury, Quebec City, presiding. Addresses 
were delivered by Tom Moore, President of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Arthur Martel, executive board member of 
the Brotherhood for Canada, and James 
Marsh, general representative for the province 
of Quebec. 


The reports submitted showed the council 
to be in a satisfactory financial position. 

Resolutions were adopted as follows: Re- 
questing the Provincial Government to ap- 
point a labour representative on the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board; 

Recommending that the fair wage Order in 
Council be extended to cover all contracts 
awarded by any department of the Provincial 
Government; also that the fair wage clause 
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be enforced on any work towards which the 
government makes a grant or subsidy; and 
that contractors violating fair wage regulations 
be debarred from contracting on government 
works until they furnished proof of their will- 
ingness to observe the terms of the contract; 

Approving the policy of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada respecting con- 
tributory unemployment insurance; 

Protesting against the long hours and other 
conditions of employment obtaining in the 
cotton mills at Valleyfield. 


Officers elected were: President, Omer 
Fleury, Quebec City; vice-presidents, HE. 
Toussaint, J. Fraser, E. Larose, V. Francceur; 
secretary, Pierre Lefebvre, Montreal; treas- 
urer, P. Blanchandin, Montreal. 

On the evening of the opening date, dele- 
gates and guests attended a banquet given to 
celebrate the 25th anniversary of the institu- 
tion of the Provincial Council. Among those 
present were Joseph Ainey, one of the found- 
ers of the Council, as well as a number of 
civic officials. 


International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States and Canada 


The thirty-first convention of the Interna- 
tional Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the 
United States and Canada was held at Col- 
umbus, Ohio, June 6-10, with approximately 
825 delegates in attendance. 

President W. C. Elliott outlined the activi- 
ties of the Alliance since the last convention. 
These included the negotiations leading up to 
the signing of a new agreement covering the 
studios at Los Angeles, by which recognition 
of the unions was secured for propertymen and 
grips, east and west coast laboratory tech- 
nicians, and cameramen. The president also 
referred to the problem of “ dual bodies,” and 
urged that the utmost caution and judgment 
should be exercised by the local unions in 
combatting such organizations. 

The secretary-treasurer reported that, not- 
withstanding the paying back of a large loan, 
which had been used to defray the expenses 
of the Los Angeles convention, the revenue of 
the Alliance had increased from $145,370.31 for 
the period ending May 15, 1931, to $202,985.36 
for the period ending May 14, 1932. The dele- 
gates were informed by this officer that as a 
measure of protection a blanket insurance 
policy to cover the entire finances of the or- 
ganization had been secured. Subsequently 
the auditing and finance committee of the 
convention commended the secretary-treasurer 
for this action, and recommended that the 
delegates urge upon their local unions to fol- 
low this procedure. 


Resolutions were adopted as follows:— 


Favouring legislation compelling all the- 
atres to employ a minimum of one man to 
each sound projector in the operating rooms; 


Instructing the general executive board to 
request the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers to give positive adherence 
to the agreement of 1926, and to notify their 
Los Angeles locals; 


Recommending that regulations made by 
district conventions or State associations and 
approved by the general executive board be 
binding upon all affiliated locals until repealed 
by convention of the International Alliance or 
subsequent district or State convention; 


Pledging moral and financial support to the 
construction of the building and installation 
of the new national super-power transmitter 
for radio station WCFL-WS8XAA (The Voice 
of Labour), ‘Chicago; 


Favouring the repeal of the 18th amend- 
ment; 


Recommending that the International Alli- 
ance be represented at the opening ceremonies 
of the 1983 Chicago World’s Fair. 


Chief officers elected were: President, W. C. 
Elliott, 1450 Broadway, New York, N.Y.; 
secretary-treasurer, Fred. J. Dempsey, 1450 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. W. P. Covert, 
Toronto, Ont., was elected second vice-presi- 
dent. 


Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of America 


The sixth biennial and twenty-first regular 
convention of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen of America was held at Chicago, on 
August 15-19, and was attended by approxi- 
mately one hundred and twenty delegates. 

President D. W. Helt reported that better 
working conditions and the establishment of 
agreements on a number of railroad systems 





had been secured. He urged that continued 
efforts be made by the membership to in- 
crease employment. The president informed 
the delegates of the steps that had been taken 
to secure the 6-hour day. 

A special committee on finance recommend- 
ed the eliminating of unnecessary visiting of 
all Grand Lodge Officers at the expense of 
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Grand Lodge; and that an investigation be 
made to ascertain if a reduction in the cost of 
the administration of the protective fund 
could be made. 

Resolutions were adopted as follows:— 

Recommending that efforts be continued to 
secure the 6-hour day in conjunction with 
other railway labour organizations; 

That the danger of the non-use of signals be 
brought to the attention of the proper author- 
ities; 

Endorsing the bill now pending in Con- 
gress providing for inspection of signal appar- 
atus on railroads; 


Endorsing the formation of the United 
States Exchange Corporation as a means of 
relief for the unemployed; 


Advocating the pension plan as proposed by 
the Chief Executives’ Association. 


Chief officers elected were: President, D. W. 
Helt, 3455 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill; sec- 
retary-treasurer, T. A. Austin, 3455 Lawrence 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, W. J. Pettit, La Salette, 
Ont., was elected a member of the board of 
trustees. 


Chicago was selected as the next convention 
city. 


International Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union of North America 


The thirty-first annual convention of the 
International Stereotypers and Electrotypers 
Union of North America was held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on July 18-23, 1932, with approxi- 
mately seventy-five delegates in attendance. 

A review of the many problems which had 
confronted the organization since the last con- 
vention was made by President W. T. Keegan, 
in his address to the convention. 

The delegates adopted the recommendations 
of the Union Label Committee, that the mem- 
bership endeavour to increase the demand for 
label articles; that apprentices should be 
educated in regard to union labels; that 
ladies’ auxiliaries be encouraged and union 
label committees established in connection 
therewith. 


A number of changes were made in the con- 
stitution, one of which was, that a foreman or 
superintendent could not transfer a member 
from a day shift to a night shift or vice versa 
in any office unless agreed to by the member 
affected and with consent of the local union. 

Resolutions were adopted recommending 
the formation of technical education commit- 
tees in every local; and advocating the pur- 
chase of school and text books manufactured 
under union conditions, and replacement of 
these books every year. 

President Keegan and vice-president Frey 
informed the delegates that they would not be 
candidates for re-election. 

Atlantic City was selected as the conven- 
tion city for 1934. 


International Association of Fire Fighters 


The eleventh convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters was 
held at San Diego, Calif., on August 1-5. 
Several addresses were delivered at the open- 
ing session to which President F. W. Baer, 
who presided, made brief response on behalf 
of the association. 

According to the report of the trustees, the 
membership and number of locals had in- 
creased during the past two years. 

Resolutions were adopted recommending the 
enactment of new legislation and vigorous en- 
forcement of existing fire prevention laws; 
recommending that aid be given to safety 
education in schools and to all efforts to 
end hazardous fire conditions; favouring the 


preparation and distribution of pension statis- 
tics; and the repeal of the 18th amendment. 


An amendment to the constitution providing 
for an audit of the books once a year and 
giving the trustees power to name a certified 
public accountant, was adopted by the con- 
vention. 

Officers elected were: President, F. W. 
Baer, A.F. of L. Bldg. Washington, D.C.; 
secretary-treasurer, Geo. J. Richardson, Room 
207, A.F. of L. Bldg., Washington, D.C. Neil 
MacDonald, Vancouver, B.C., was elected 
vice-president of the fifth district, while 
Arthur Beaulieu, Montreal, Que., was elected 


-one of the three trustees. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Protection of Workers in Lead and Benzol 
in Ontario 


The Ontario government, on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Public Works 
and Labour of the Province, approved on 
August 23 the following regulations under the 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act, sec- 
tion 57. 

REGULATIONS 


1. Where lead or its compounds or benzol 
are prepared for use or used in any industrial 
process, special precautions must be taken. 


2. Manufacturers and distributors of sub- 
stances containing benzol as an ingredient for 
use in any industrial process must label in 
easily legible type with distinct visibility the 
packages or containers of this substance to 
show that benzol is present. 

3. Manufacturers and distributors of sub- 
stances containing lead or its compounds as 
ingredients for use in any industrial process 
must label in easily legible type with distinct 
visibility the packages or containers of these 
substances to show that lead or its compounds 
are present. 

Exception is made where lead compounds are 
used only as dryers in the preparation of paint 
products and where paint products are prepared 
for use by brush or by dipping process only. 

4. (a) Employers and others making importa- 
tions of substances containing benzol or lead 
or its compounds for resale or for use in any 
industrial process must comply with Section 57 
of the Act and with these regulations. 

(b) Manufacturers, distributors and em- 
ployers using substances dangerous to health, 
when required by the Chief Inspector of 
Factories on advice of the Director of the 
Division of Industrial Hygiene, must post in a 
conspicuous place printed forms to be approved 
by the Department of Health setting forth 
these dangers and indicating the precautions 
necessary for the protection of their employees. 

(c) Manufacturers, distributors and others 


offering for use in any industrial process 
substances which may contain ingredients 
harmful to health must provide accurate 


information regarding the percentage of these 
ingredients when requested by the Chief 
Inspector of Factories or by the Director of 
the Division of Industrial Hygiene, Provincial 
Department of Health. : 

(d) The Chief Inspector of Factories on the 
advice of the Director of the Division of 
Industrial Hygiene, Provincial Department of 
Health, may require at specified intervals by 
qualified physicians at the expense of employers, 
physical examinations of workmen employed at 
the time of inspection or within the previous 
six months, in any industrial process, which is 
considered to be detrimental to health. The 


reports of these examinations shall be for- 
warded forthwith to the Director of the 
Division of Industrial Hygiene, Provincial 


Department of Health, and shall meet their 
requirements. , 

(e) The fees for these physical examinations, 
if conducted in groups of five or more from 


one factory shall not be in excess of $2 each 
for physical examination and report; 


$3 per 





film for X-ray examination and report; $2 each 
for blood count and report; $2 each for blood 
smear examination and report. Where less 
than five examinations are required by one 
factory at one time, these fees may be increased 
by not more than 50 cents each. 


(f) All duly qualified physicians in the 
Province shall report forthwith to the Director 
of the Division of Industrial Hygiene, Pro- 
vincial Department of Health, any case of 
specific industrial disease or of suspected 
specific industrial disease coming to their atten- 
tion on report forms to be supplied by the 
Department of Health. 


Safety Course in Technical Schools in 


Quebec 


The Hon. Athanase David, Provincial Secret~ 
ary of Quebec, recently announced that.a course 
in industrial safety would be given in the 
technical schools in Montreal, Quebec, Three 
Rivers and Hull. The lecturer will be Mr. 
Arthur Gaboury, who has had a long ex- 
perience in accident prevention work, having 
been Secretary General of the Province of 
Quebec Safety League for several years. Mr. 
Gaboury will lecture to the pupils in French 
and English. If this experiment should meet 
with success it is anticipated that courses in 
industrial safety methods will become a per- 
manent feature of instruction in technical 
schools in the Province. 


Eastern Division of Accident Prevention 
Associations of Ontario 


An Eastern Ontario Division of the Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Associations of On- 
tarlo was organized at a meeting held at Ot- 
tawa during August. The meeting was 
attended by representatives of industries in 
Ottawa and Cornwall, and by a representative 
of the central provincial organization. 

Mr. H. H. Ward, Deputy Minister of Labour 
(Canada), in a brief address, spoke of the 
value of the safety movement from both the 
humanitarian and the economic standpoint, 
and congratulated the Associations on the re- 
sults that had followed their efforts to keep 
down the accident record, and the rates of 
assessment levied by the Workmen’s. Compen- 
sation Board on the various industrial groups. 

Mr. Percy J. Wood, of Canadian Bank Note 
Company, and first vice-president of the Acci- 
dent Prevention Associations of Ontario, was 
elected president of the new organization, the 
other officers being as follows: vice-president, 
D. P. Cruikshank; secretary, Gordon T. 
Southam; directors, Rolla Crain, Jr. F. A. 
Sim, D. -B. Robb and G. T. Southam. 
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Indusirial Accidents in Ontario in August 


There were 3,483 accidents reported to the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board 
during the month of August, as compared with 
3,313 in July. The fatal accidents during 
August numbered 20, as against 19 in July. The 
total benefits awarded during August amounted 
to $429,785.99, $368,901.53 of this being for 
compensation and $60,884.46 for medical aid, as 
compared with $409,647.17 awarded in benefits 
during July. This year’s record to date shows 
28,673 reported accidents, as compared with 
35,472 for the same period of 1931, and total 
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benefits awarded $3,508,151.29, as against $3,- 
980,287.88 to the end of August, 1931. 


Accommodation of Seamen in British Cargo 
Vessels 


The Committee appointed by the Shipping 
Federation of Great Britain in 1929 to work 
out a standard accommodation for seamen in 
cargo steamers, with special reference to 
hygiene, has now issued its report. The report 
contains a definite plan providing for better 
lighting and ventilation and greater space in 
the sleeping quarters. A number of other pro- 
posals are made showing the increasing in- 
terest now taken in the comfort of crews. 


Standard Oil Company Adopts Forty-Hovr Week 


The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
recently announced its intention of adopting 
the 40-hour week for its entire domestic opera- 
tions. The reason given for this change in 
policy was the desire to give the staff all 
practicable assurance of continued employment 
and to provide occupation for a greater num- 
ber of workers. 

The readjustment of hours of work will not 
involve a change in the hourly rates of pay, 
which will remain on the basis of time actually 
worked as heretofore. Salaried employees, 
however, who up to the present have been on 
a 54-day schedule, will go on a five-day basis 
with one-eleventh less pay. This reduction 
will not affect salaries of one hundred dollars 
or less a month, nor result in a cut below one 
hundred dollars for those receiving more than 
that amount. 

The President of the Company, Mr. W. C. 
Teagle, in a letter addressed to the workers, 
stated that the company expected that the 
adoption of this program would result in 
giving work to a substantial number of those 
now out of employment and thus be a real 
contribution by the company and its present 
employees towards the solution of one of the 
most serious problems now confronting the 
country. 

Although the readjustment of working hours 
applies only to domestic operations, the ques- 
tion of extending it to the foreign departments 


In the last decade the use of water power 
aS a source of energy in Canada has more 
than doubled. The Dominion Water Power 
and Hydrometric Bureau estimates that be- 
tween 1921 and 1931 the amount of power 
used rose from 31 to 64 h.p., or over 106 per 
cent. Approximately 98 per cent of the elec- 
tric power generated in Canada comes from 
central electric stations, which develop it for 


of the Company is being considered. The new 
policy will cause the transfer of some em- 
ployees from departments in which sufficient 
work is no longer available to keep the entire 
force busy to other departments. After such 
employees have so far as practicable been 
placed elsewhere, new employees will be en- 
gaged to the number required. 

The official publication of the company, The 
Lamp, in a recent editorial declared that all 
the reasons but one which could be advanced 
against a shorter week could be satisfactorily 
answered. This one reason was the uncer- 
tainty as to its general acceptance by all em- 
ployers within competitive groups. No em- 
ployer could operate indefinitely on shorter 
hours per individual if a competitor insisted 


_ on retaining the customary schedule of work- 


ing time at a resulting lower unit of labour 
cost. 

Advocating the program of fewer hours in 
the working week, The Lamp says it would 
permit bringing the unemployed of all classes 
back into their regular occupations, while the 
alternative suggestion of vast public construc- 
tion jobs would make places almost exclusively 
for manual labour and engineers. Increased 
production, made possible by science and in- 
vention, creates prosperity, but only because 
it is counterbalanced by corresponding reduc- 
tions in the average number of hours worked. 


sale, and over 98 per cent of the power gen- 
erated by the central electric station indus- 
try is derived from water power. Of the total 
water power equipment installed in Canada, 
84 per cent is in central electric stations, 9°5 
per cent in pulp and paper mills and the re- 
maining 6-5 per cent in saw mills, grist mills 
and other industries. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Special Meeting of the Governing Body to 
Consider Shorter Hours 


A special meeting of the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office is being held in 
Geneva on September 21, on the request of the 
Italian Government representative, to consider 
the calling of a special session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference for the purpose of 
dealing with proposals for the reduction of 
hours of work in industry, in view of the wide- 
spread unemployment now prevailing through- 
out the world. 

At its 56th session the Governing Body 
adopted a resolution put forward by the Un- 
employment Committee (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
February, 1932, page 165) which, in connection 
with the regulation of the hours of work dur- 
ing the existing depression, noted the desires 
of the workers’ organizations and the opinion 
expressed by certain manufacturers as to the 
possibility of a permanent reduction of hours 
of work in industries where technical progress 
is very advanced. The Governing Body con- 
sequently requested the Office to make a min- 
ute study of this question in order to be in a 
position to furnish it with precise details. 

Subsequently, the Sixteenth Session of the 
Conference adopted a_ resolution (LABOUR 
GazettE, May, 1932, page 576) affirming the 
necessity of putting an end to unemployment 
by reducing the hours of work without reduc- 
tion of wages. The resolution requested the 
Governing Body to study the question of the 
introduction of a forty-hour week in all indus- 
trial countries, with a view to the adoption in 
the near future of international legislation. 

The Italian Government representative on 
the Governing Body, in his letter asking that 
a special meeting should be held, mentions 
that the armies of unemployed are rapidly in- 
creasing and observes that the social conse- 
quences, which are already serious, will become 
intolerable. The necessary redistribution of 
labour can, he feels, only be ensured by inter- 
national agreements which’ would guarantee 
the industries of each country against foreign 
competition and thus secure a decrease in 
hours of work without lowering the standing 
of living. It is necessary, he declares, to lay 
down immediately a uniform international 
scale of working hours, which, even though 
only approximate, would allow of the reduc- 
tion of hours of work: as a means of com- 
bating unemployment and of reabsorbing part 
of the employed in the machinery of pro- 
duction. 

On June 15 last the National Council of 
Corporations of Italy adopted a resolution call- 
ing for international agreements with a view 


to obtaining a permanent reduction in hours 
of work as a consequence of technical progress 
and as a means of combatting the lamentable 
results of the crisis. The Italian representative 
maintains that a similar solution is required 
in other countries and that the International 
Labour Organization is the only body which 
could initiate such action. He urges that a 
special session of the International Labour 
Conference be held within the next few months, 
before the crisis becomes worse and before 
the World Economic Conference is convened, 
in order to draw up proposals which could be 
put into immediate operation as regards hours 
of work. 


Enlargement of Governing Body 


As a result of recent ratifications an amend- 
ment to Article 393 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
which determines the composition of the Goy- 
erning Body of the International Labour Office, 
may be expected to come into force in the 
near future. 

At an early stage in the working of the 
International Labour Organization it was found 
necessary to increase the size of the Governing 
Body in order to enable a larger number of 
States to participate in its work. Accordingly 
the Conference adopted in 1922 an amendment 
to Article 393 of the Treaty increasing the 
number of Government representatives on the 
Governing Body from 12 to 16 and the number 
of employers’ and workers’ representatives 
from 6 to 8 each. The amendment stipulates 
that 6 of the 16-Government seats and 2 each 
of the employers’ and workers’ seats shall be 
reserved for representatives of extra-European 
countries. 

In accordance with Article 422 of the Treaty, 
the amendment will come into force when rati- 
fied by the States represented on the Council 
of the League of Nations and by three-fourths 
of all the States Members of the League. 


During the last ten years the International 
Labour Office has made constant efforts to 
secure ratification of the amendment. At one 
time only the ratifications of two countries 
represented on the Council of the League were 
required in order to satisfy the conditions laid 
down in Article 422. Subsequently, however, 
as a result of changes in the membership of 
the Council, the number of ratifications lack- 
ing was increased to three: those of Italy, 
Guatemala and Panama, the ratifications of 
three-fourths of the States Members having 
been registered. 

The instruments of ratification by Guatemala 
and Italy were deposited in the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations in July. Only the 
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ratification of Panama is now required, and it 
may be hoped that this ratification will be 
effected before the election of other members 
to the Council by the Thirteenth Assembly, so 
that the provisions determining the new com- 
position of the Governing Body may be put 
into effect. The desire of the oversea coun- 
tries to be more intimately associated with the 
administration of the International Labour 
Office will thus receive some satisfaction. 


Ratifications of International Labour 
Conventions 


On July 31 the number of ratifications of 
International Labour Conventions registered 
with the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations and officially notified to the Inter- 
national Labour Office was 467. By the same 
date 67 ratifications had been authorized by 
the competent national authorities but had not 
yet been registered with the Secretary-General 
of the League. 

During March, April, May, June and July, 
1932, 13 new ratifications were registered. 

Albania ratified the Conventions concerning 
the minimum age for admission of children 
to industrial employment, the employment of 
women during the night, and the night work 
of young persons, adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at its First Session (Wash- 
ington, 1919), and the Convention concerning 
the simplification of the inspection of emi- 
grants on board ship, adopted by the Con- 
ference at its Eighth Session (Geneva, 1926). 

Bulgaria ratified the Convention concerning 
the regulation of hours of work in commerce 
and offices, adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at its Fourteenth Session 
(Geneva, 1930). 

Italy ratified the Convention concerning the 
minimum age for admission of children to 
employment at sea, adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at its Second Ses- 
sion (Genoa, 1920). 

Norway ratified the Convention concerning 
the marking of the weight on heavy packages 
transported by vessels, adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at its Twelfth 
Session (Geneva, 1929), and that concerning 
forced or compulsory labour, adopted by the 
Conference at its Fourteenth Session (Geneva, 
1930). 

Poland ratified the Convention concerning 
the markings of the weight on heavy packages 
transported by vessels. 

Portugal ratified the Conventions concerning 
the employment of women during the night, 
the night work of young persons, and the 
marking of the weight on heavy packages 
transported by vessels. 
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Sweden ratified the Convention concerning 
the marking of the weight on heavy packages 
transported by vessels. 


In Memory of Albert Thomas 


Immediately after the death of Albert 
Thomas, late Director of the International 
Labour Office, a movement arose in many 
countries for giving material expression to the 
gratitude felt by the public towards him. 
Various suggestions have been made, for in- 
stance, for monuments, the publication of 
volumes, the endowment of funds, etc. At 
its last session the Governing Body of the 
International ‘Labour Office, which itself had 
immediately felt that some such action would 
be fitting, showed itself deeply touched by this 
movement of universal sympathy, and ap- 
pointed a committee of three members, selected 
from the Government, the Employers’ and the 
Workers’ Groups respectively,.and instructed 
it to investigate the best practical means of 
perpetuating the memory. of Albert Thomas. 


1.L.O. Exhibit at Toronto Exhibition 


An interesting exhibit, illustrative of the 
work of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, was made at the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition in Toronto. The exhibit comprised 
large posters indicative of the world-wide 
membership of the International Labour Or- 
ganization, its numerous publications and 
studies dealing with matters of social, indus- 
trial and labour interest, and the progress 
made in the ratification of various Conven- 
tions which have emanated from the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. A special elec- 
trical display was made of the ratification of 
Conventions relative to the work of children 
and young persons. 

The Department of Labour of Ontario took 
charge of the exhibit and included the same 
in its space at the Exhibition. An officer of 
the Provincial Department of Labour was also 
in attendance to furnish information to 
enquirers. 


“International Labour Review” 


The August number of the International 
Labour Review, the monthly organ of the In- 
ternational Labour Office, contains special 
articles dealing with the 16th Session of the 
International Labour Conference, the Reduc- 
tion of Hours in Belgium during the Depres- 
sion, and World Economic Reconstruction— 
an analysis of the economic resolution adopted 
by the International Labour Conference. 
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Industrial Employment in Egypt 


“Tndustrial and Labour Information,” the 
weekly publication of the International 
Labour Office, publishes in its issue of August 
.22 a summary of the provisions of a Bill which 
has been drafted by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment for the purpose of regulating the in- 
dustrial employment of children and young 
persons. This Bill is the result of an enquiry 
undertaken by the Egyptian Government with 
the assistance of the International Labour 
Office. Mr. H. B. Butler, then Deputy 
Director, visited Egypt last February on the 
invitation of the Egyptian Government to 
study on the spot the actual conditions of 
the industry of the country and to prepare a 
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report for that Government on the _ best 
method of organizing its Labour Department. 
Mr. Butler’s report has now been published 
by the Egyptian Ministry of the Interior in 
Arabic, English and French and contains pre- 
cise recommendations relating to the employ- 
ment of children and women, compensation 
for accidents, health and safety, unemploy- 
ment, trade associations, hours of work, the 
weekly rest day, contracts of employment and 
conciliation and arbitration. Finally Mr. But- 
ler recommends that the constitution of an 
Advisory Labour Council should be taken in 
hand as one of the first steps connected with 
the execution of the program outlined in his 
report. 


British Census of Seamen, 1931 


The Board of Trade Journal (Great Britain) 
for July 14, 19382, contains the results of the 
Census of Seamen taken on April 26, 1931. It 
should be noted that the census does not show 
the total number of seamen who follow the 
sea service, but only those actually employed 
on the specified day on sea-going vessels, other 
than yachts, registered at ports in the United 
Kingdom, the Isle of Man, and the Channel 
Islands, under Part 1 of the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, 1894, so far as the particulars are 
available. The census includes those em- 
ployed on fishing vessels registered under Part 
I of the Act, but not those on fishing boats 
registered only under Part IV of the Act, which 
are mostly small craft engaged in local fishing. 


The following table shows the total number 
of seamen employed on sea-going trading ves- 
sels (i.e. excluding yachts and fishing vessels) 
at the dates of the last three decennial cen- 
suses, and on March 31, 1930:— 








April June March April 
—_ ap 19, 31, 26, 
1911 1921* 1930 1931 
Seamen other 
than Lascars:— 
Brivis ee 136,580 96,072 127,518 108, 882 
Foreign...... 28, 729 11,598 14, 433 11,204 
Lasears... 0.00; 42,905 44,241 52,682 49 125 
Dotalyunseank 208,214 151,911 194, 633 169,211 


_* The census of 1921 was taken in a period of acute depres- 
sion in shipping, accentuated by a three months’ coal stop- 
page (from April to June), 


The Lascars were employed mostly as sea- 
men, firemen and trimmers, and stewards. 


Census of United States Seamen 


A report issued recently by the Bureau of 
Navigation and Steamboat Inspection of the 
United States Department of Commerce for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, shows that 
the proportion of American-born or naturalized 
seamen shipped and re-shipped on the Ameri- 


can merchant marine by United States shipping 
commissioners at the fifteen largest ports, in- 
creased from 62-7 per cent in 1930 to 67-7 
per cent. A total of 231,076 seamen were 
shipped and re-shipped during the year, of 
whom 156,468 were either American born or 
naturalized citizens. Other nationalities in- 
cluded 16,340 British, 10,756 Spanish and 10,635 
German seamen. On the 25,156 vessels of 
five net tons and over documented at the end 
of the fiscal year there were a total of 191,846 
officers and seamen employed, it was said. 
Steam vessels employed 184,091; motor ves- 
sels, 43,106; sailing vessels, 7,866, and unrigged 
vessels, 6,783. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JULY, 1932 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon report from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on August 1, was 8,028, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 791,622 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 


ports from local trade unions throughout Can-_ 


ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under re- 
view. The number of unions reporting for 
July was 1,806, having an aggregate member- 


ship of 171,831 persons. It should be under- 
stood that the report on the number of un- 
employed workers refers only to organized 
labour, definite figures not being available as 
to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 71 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of August, 1932, as 
Reported by Employers 


_ Employment at the beginning of August 
showed a downward movement, according to 
statements tabulated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics from 8,028 firms, whose payrolls 
aggregated 791,622 persons, as compared with 
812,871 on July 1. The index number, cal- 
culated on the 1926 average as 100, stood at 
86:3, compared with 88-7 on July 1, 1932, and 
105-2 on the same date in 1931. On August 1 
of the ten preceding years, the index was as 
follows: 1930, 118-8; 1929, 127-8; 1928, 119-3; 
1927, 110°5; 1926, 105-5; 1925, 97:5; 1924, 
95-8; 1923, 101-4; 1922, 94-2 and 1921, 90-0. 

Manufacturing reported a large reduction; 
this was partly due to the usual midsummer 
shutdowns for holidays, the importance of 
which for this record was intensified this year 
by the fact that the close of the month fell at 
the week-end. The largest losses were those 
of a seasonal character in iron and steel and 
textile mills. The tendency was also down- 
ward in construction, logging, retail trade, 
transportation and services. On the other 
hand, vegetable food and leather footwear 
factories, telegraphs and wholesale trade 
showed improvement, 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Employment declined in all provinces, 
firms in Ontario releasing the greatest num- 
ber of workers. 


Maritime Provinces—Statements were tabu- 
lated from 616 firms in the Maritime Provinces 
employing 62,161 persons, compared with 
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66,550 in the preceding month. A smaller 
loss had been indicated on August 1, 1931, 
and the index then was much higher than on 
the date under review. Coal mining and 
building construction showed moderate gains 
at the beginning of August, 1932, but the trend 
of employment was downward in: manufactur- 
ing, notably in fish-preserving, textile, iron 
and steel, electric current and lumber works, 
and in highway and railway construction, 
transportation and logging. 


Quebec—Curtailment was shown in Que- 
bec, according to returns from 1,917 employ- 
ers with 227,401 workers, as against 233,585 on 
July 1. Manufacturing, logging, construction, 
retail trade and services reported smaller pay- 
rolls, while transportation indicated improve- 
ment, and metallic ore mining and wholesale 
trade were also rather more active. Within 
the manufacturing division, the greatest losses 
took place in the textile and iron and steel 
groups, although lumber, clay, glass and stone, 
electrical apparatus, rubber and some other 
factories also showed reductions. On the 
other hand, the food and musical instrument 
industries reported increased activity. Em- . 
ployment was in smaller volume than at the 
beginning of August a year ago; the contrac- 
tions then indicated had involved fewer 
workers. 


Ontario—There was a further shrinkage in 
employment in this province on August 1, 
when the 3,553 co-operating firms reported 
325,316 employees, a decrease of 8,535 per- 
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sons since July 1. Improvement was noted in 
tobacco, leather and animal food factories, and 
in wholesale trade and railway construction, 
but iron and steel plants reported large re- 
ductions, and textile, lumber,* rubber, clay, 
glass and stone, pulp and paper and some other 
plants, logging, mining, transportation, ser- 
vices and retail trade also showed curtail- 
ment, in some cases of a seasonal nature. 
Activity had also declined on August 1, 1931, 
but the index then was higher. 


Prairie Provinces—A falling-off in employ- 
ment was indicated in the Prairie Provinces, 


British Columbia—A reduction was regis- 
tered in British Columbia, mainly in construc- 
tion and lumber mills; logging, mining and 
services, however, also showed lowered activ- 
ity, but food factories and shipping reported 
improvement. Returns were compiled from 
789 firms employing 66,335 persons, or 1,682 
fewer than in the preceding month. Little 
general change had been indicated at the be- 
ginning of August of last year, when the situa- 
tion was more favourable. 


Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employecs 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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where 1,153 employers reported 110,409 work- 
ers, or 459 fewer than at the beginning of 
July; this decrease took place mainly in rail- 
way construction, while building, services and 
manufacturing as a whole were also slacker. 

On the other hand, highway construction 
- showed an important increase, and transporta- 
tion also recorded improvement; within the 
manufacturing group, lumber and iron and 
steel plants employed larger working forces. 
Very pronounced advances had been noted at 
the beginning of August, 1931, chiefly due to 
an important program of unemployment relief 
work; the level of employment was then 
much higher. 








Employment by Cities 


Employment declined in the eight cities for 
which separate tabulations are made, the losses 
in Montreal and Toronto being greatest. 


Montreal—As on August 1 of the last two 
years, there was a decrease in Montreal on 
the date under review; employment in both 
1931 and 1930, however, was more active than 
at the beginning of August of the present 
year. A combined payroll of 125,512 em- 
ployees, or 4,464 fewer than on July 1, was re- 
ported by the 1,074 co-operating firms. Road 
construction and vegetable food and musical 
instrument factories registered improvement, 
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while manufacturing as a whole, transporta- 
tion and retail trade released employees; the 
greatest losses in factory employment took 
place in textiles, but iron and steel, electrical 
apparatus and building material works were 
also slacker. 


Quebec—Further reductions were reported 
in Quebec City; building showed rather 
greater activity, but manufacturing (chiefly of 
iron and steel and textiles), and services re- 
corded curtailment. Statements were received 
from 144 employers whose staffs aggregated 
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12,264 workers, compared with 12,719 in the 
preceding month. Very little change had 
been indicated on August 1 of a year ago, 
when the index was higher. 


Toronto—As on the same date of last year, 
there was a falling-off in activity in Toronto, 
according to data from 1,185 firms employing 
109,709 persons, or 2,848 fewer than at the be- 
ginning of July. The level of employment 
was lower than on August 1, 1931. Manufac- 
turing (especially of iron and steel and textile 
products), retail trade, services and construc- 


Nore.—The ‘Relative Weight” in Table I, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tass I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








Canada 








1 
Relative Weight of Employment by Districts 
AS SG Aen aL OS2 aye ce ne ea tly aie satete es 


Maritime 
Provinces 


British 
Columbia 


Prairie 
Provinces 


Quebec 


6 105 

107-8 103-7 112-7 103 106-0 
113-1 106-1 115-7 109 110-7 
122-4 114-5 117-8 115 113-3 
141-1 116-8 116-9 120 113-5 
140-9 114-7 115-7 126 115-8 
122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 
104-5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93-8 
102-3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 
104-0 102-3 103-8 100-0 96-1 
105-2 104-3 104-2 103-3 97-9 
109-4 103-2 102-7 108-9 97-9 
106-8 102-4 100-7 129-1 98-0 
102-7 109-8 100-7 130-0 96-6 
102-6 101-6 99-3 129-1 95-9 
116-6 96-2 98-1 128-2 98-9 
112-7 94-7 99-3 106-0 90-5 
111-1 86-3 93-8 92-8 80-6 
99:9 85-9 92-7 91-3 77:5 
93+1 86-5 91-8 88-2 78-7 
88-3 85:0 91-1 86-1 80-9 
| 87-8 86-0 89-5 87-6 82-7 
96-4 87-8 89-9 89-3 83-7 
96-4 86-6 89-2 90-5 83-7 
90-1 84-4 86-9 90-1 81-4 
7-9 28:7 41-1 13-9 8-4 
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tion were slacker than on July 1, but whole- 
sale trade recorded moderate improvement. 


Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa showed a 
falling-off, 237 persons being released from the 
forces of the 156 co-operating employers, who 
had 12,320 workers on August 1. There were 
losses in manufacturing, chiefly in lumber and 
pulp and paper products, while other groups 
showed little general change. Employment at 
the beginning of August, 1931, had advanced. 
and the index then was many points higher. 


Hamilton—tThere were further reductions in 
staff in Hamilton, 235 establishments reporting 
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25,267 persons on their paylists, as against 
26,460 in their last return. Manufacturing 
registered general curtailment, with the largest 
losses in iron and steel, while construction was 
also slacker. Employment was quieter than 
on the same date of last year, although de- 
creases had also then been noted. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
Continued losses were shown in the Border 
Cities; statistics were received from 1386 firms 
employing 10,243 workers, or 1,258 fewer than 
on July 1. Automobile and other iron and 
steel works considerably reduced their work- 


Notr.—The “Relative Weight” in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


TasLe II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Ais 1519228 ees SO SimGiiener Soe... OFG4 |. . 5. Te RRRReel lS Septic ai oe tee eee 98-8 85-1 
Aue AS 1923 eee OSeoL alae bree... 98-4 116-4 (2) Oy Ait IMAG ae a, Bee 93-1 89-6 
Bate 19240 een es Ob TSMR cts ees. 92-7 108-2 85 be ks a eae 87-5 88-6 
gran 1925s) tae” 98-2 99-9 96-9 106-7 89-3 58-8 89-8 96-5 
Aue 1, 19268. meee. ox: 106-2 105-4 100-6 105-8 104-0 107-3 101-0 107-2 
Ruel 1 1927 Bay. 106-2 116-7 107-8 117-7 102-1 85:8 106-0 104-6 
Aue 1,°19285; Beet. 112-1 130-2 113-6 126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
Vane) oli 1929) gexec 104-6 114-7 115-5 107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
Hébs i os. VOR eeE et 106-9 114-3 115-9 110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
MARA, creck ek ees 107-5 112-8 116-6 109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
PATE el et BP eae pe 108-2 116-2 118-6 111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
Naw ooh. eek. 114-2 117+1 120-7 123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
Fano... 8. Ceeh ees 119-3 122-0 122-1 127-8 133-1 168-3 115-5 110-9 
Paty Pel oo BE 120-3 128-8 123-7 128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
SN a, 1 (a SES | 122-4 135-8 122-9 128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
Poss 0 UA yee ok 120-2 136-5 125-0 126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
(Oke2s TER Ae aa 6 44 120:5 131-7 126-3 127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
INOVeal oiies tek iio ss 121-8 133-6 125-0 125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
Deh Wiss. SeBeeee .’. 117-1 127-1 122-9 121:8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
Jan? #1, b1080n ae sche 107-2 123-4 117-6 119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104.2 
Feb. isc eee: 109-5 112-5 116-4 115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
Mar 23.5.4 eels 108-7 110-0 115-9 116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
Apr... 0bs eee 109-2 111-7 116-5 116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
May: 1-2. os eee. 110-8 115-3 117-8 125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
Sunet 1. aoa heen 116-6 122°3 118-5 130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
Sully] 25 eee ee 116-0 130-1 117-8 129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
Ae ed). ee eee ee 114-5 138-2 115-4 131-8 112-6 120-8 110-3 111-7 
Sept? 1... 4.45 eee 113-2 138-5 114-7 125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
O¢GEt ls eS eee 114-1 138-3 116-2 127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
INGie rl 4. ee eee 112-6 135-3 115-5 124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
DCC sess e RE 108-6 128-0 113-8 116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
Jan. 1, 1931 102-4 127-0 107-5 112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
1G) Oye IaeeRe ers 287 ae 102-8 120-7 107-1 113-4 106-1 96-9 96-8 108-4 
lear ea. i eS 105-1 123-3 107-5 117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
Apres. esi RE oes 106-2 122-2 109-5 121-8 109-8 104-2 97-3 101-9 
Mia Od. , MRK CE 107-0 125-7 111-4 123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 
Jane a1 ck te OO 107-1 126-7 110-3 123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
uly oo. cele 105-1 122-2 109-0 121-0 98-4 94-2 99-9 106-0 
ANTE T, oh crarasees oD RE ov 102-5 122-0 106-3 122-8 97-6 75-1 98-1 106-0 
Sept loess eee: 102-3 123-2 106-6 121-7 95-8 77-8 98-2 104-5 
ORLA EABIRE.:. 97-3 124-2 107-3 124-5 96-1 8)-9 96-4 99-7 
ING. 1. theses teen 95-4 120-0 105-6 118-6 96-3 67-7 93-5 101-9 
DEGy 1h eee 96-7 108-7 104-8 112-7 94-0 72-3 93-2 98-3 
Janel. 1932), ee 88-0 100-8 99-6 108-9 91-3 83-5 92-5 91-1 
Pébe 1... 0.) 5 Pee 87-4 100-9 97-8 104-5 90-2 81-4 89-6 90-1 
MAP Aas. a.) eee: 89-8 101-9 97-8 96-6 90-4 80-4 88-5 87-8 
1 ¢) aed Ce a ee 91-2 102-0 97-8 101-7 87-4 89-8 86-8 87-8 
Mey 1). eee 91-1 104-0 97°5 102-5 86-9 88-3 86e1 87-6 
suhee die. ood. fetes 91-7 105-6 96-8 100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 89-4 
July, 415... .3..8 eee 88-6 104-8 94-6 99-3 84-4 89-6 87-0 88-7 
Ag. ts 4 eee 85-5 101-0 92-3 97-6 80-6 80-0 86-0 87-9 
Relative Weight of 
employment by 
Cities as at Aug. 
1932 aeeave oe 15-9 1:5 13-9 1-6 3-2 1:3 4:5 3-4 
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ing forces, and transportation was also slacker, 
while other groups showed little general 
change. Larger declines had been recorded on 
smaller volume. 


Winmpeg—A decrease was indicated in 
Winnipeg, according to 3888 firms who had 
35,440 employees, as compared with 35,741 at 
the beginning of July. There were increases 
in transportation, but construction showed cur- 
tailment, while other industries reported little 
general change. An unfavourable trend had 
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also been in evidence on the same date last 
year, but the index then was higher. 


Vancouver—In Vancouver, manufacturing 
and construction showed contractions, but 
transportation was rather more active, while 
other industries fluctuated only slightly. Re- 
turns were compiled from 336 employers with 
27,146 persons on their staffs, as compared 
with 27,535 in the preceding month. No gen- 
eral change had been indicated on August 1, 


1931, when the level of employment was 
higher. 


Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”’ in Table III shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


TasLe II].—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Index numbers of employment by cities are 409,927 operatives on their payrolls, as com- 
given in Table II. pared with 423,706 on July 1. As already 
Manufacturing stated, the contractions were in some cases due 

Further reductions were made in manufac- to the usual shutdowns for midsummer holi- 
turing establishments, 4,944 of which reported days, the importance of which for these statis- 


Taste IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 














: 1Relative; Aug. 1, July 1, 

Industries Weight ig82 1689 
Manufacturing..................000. 51-7 89-6 85-4 
Animal products—edible............ 2:6 113-3 114-7 
Hur and Products. -atecaelsce secede sas 2 82-0 84-6 
Leather and products............... 2-3 88-8 86-5 
Bootsjand shoes... 55.25 aisg sien s o's: 1:7 97-3 93-6 
Lumber and products............... 3-9 59-8 64-8 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 9-1 51-8 54-7 
FOUPNE GTS 1 ste.p ois eis pits besecal ee 7 62-4 71-2 
Other lumber products............ tod 82.2 91-0 
Musical instruments. ........0....0005 “1 34.9 99-4 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-7 103-6 100-5 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-6 86-6 87.9 
Pulp-and papers descee seen crlee oe es 2-8 72.1 72 7 
Paper products... 0-07 oe set. s oe “9 94.0 96-7 
Printing and publtchite.: BA corre 2-9 102-2 104-0 
Rubber products... 022.0+slecte se 1:3 80-7 86-2 
Textile products «. 2 sccucseetede sees 9-8 91-8 96-2 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-7 101-2 103-6 
Cotton yarn and cloth............. 1:8 76-0 79-3 
Woolen yarn and cloth............ +8 101-5 99-4 
Silk and silk goods................ “9 358-0 363-1 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-1 103-5 107-7 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-0 81-8 89-1 
Other textile products............. 1-0 75-2, 77.6 
Plant products (n.€.8.)........-+20 1-8 110-4 112-0 
AL ODACCON sheet ols Bie ste geen Abert nts 1-1 106°3 106-7 
Distilled and malt liquors......... ‘7 115-2 118-5 
Wood distillates and extracts........ -0 67-1 82-7 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-0 105-9 109-9 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-0 71-2 78-2 
Electric current.......c.esecececsees 1-8 116-9 117:4 
Electrical apparatus.............6.+- 1:5 105-7 109-0 
Tron and steel products............-- 10-6 64-3 68-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 8 54-2 61-7 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... oo 72-5 77-6 
Agricultural implements........... " 23-4 28-1 
Land vehicles............... bs a dy 3 69-1 72-7 
Automobiles and parts............ 1:3 72-5 87-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 3 69-8 62-4 
Heating appliances.............+.. “4 64-3 72-6 
Aron ag geal fabric te . Dish iee “5 61-6 63-8 

un achine shop pro- 

Mane i ; ir ch Ss Bebaaes i = a ‘5 71-0 69-9 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-6 67-7 72-5 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-5 78-3 78-2 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1:5 120-6 123-6 
Miscellaneous:...... 5. is @ieb us ct » took “5 97-2 99-8 
Bogding..). 0455. ..b» decease wee 1-0 29-1 34-2 
MINING | 0.4)... o:ccicee be sc teemedeen 5-4 94-8 95-0 
Coal). ot PC)... b.tee ee ceeebae 2-8 83-5 83-2 
Metallic ores...........scceeeeeseues 2:0 132-3 132-2 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) . i 6 739 76-1 
Communications.............. . Rens (381 93-5 93-1 
Telegraphs......... Rts hs an dee ca [+6 98.2 95-3 
Molephonesys Mt «2.4. A<leeieecke meme 2-5 92-4 92-7 
Transportation................ L Same 12-6 85-3 85-9 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-9 114-0 114-0 
Steam railways...... ss... ke. Ae Se sf 76-8 77-7 
Shipping and stevedoring...... Bia Bion ahe 2-0 90-0 90-4 
Construction and Maintenance yt 13-0 90:0 93-3 
; 2°8 57-1 59-1 
6-5 146-9 149-7 
3-7 72-3 77-3 
| (28 | 117-0 | 119-9 
Hotels and rastnuraita ‘eR stened bee Godt E ehego 114-4 118-2 
Professional...2.1.).... .}. Bdbh oameee Gade ; 33 126-9 130-7 
Personal (chiefly laundries).......--. 1 140 118-2 119-5 
Fade....!). Gai ha. be deeieaeeeiaeee 10-4 113-8 115-4 
Retail..!. 26G24. oh be ieee sees ) 7-6 118-9 121-8 
Wholesale. 3). 55.0 bis abase aaietafo se aietels 2:8 102-0 100-8 
All Industries.......,...2--0esiecees: 100-0 86-3 88-7 








1The “Relative weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry i is of the: 
total number of employees reported in all industries by ue firms making returns on the date under review. ~~ ~ 
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tics was emphasized this year by the fact 
that the end of the month coincided with the 
week-end. Increases were recorded in vege- 
table food, leather footwear, musical instru- 
ment and woollen plants, but the garment. and 
iron and steel industries were seasonally slack- 
er, and losses were also indicated in the lum- 
ber, pulp and paper, rubber, cotton, knitting, 
chemical and allied product, clay, glass and 
stone, electrical apparatus and mineral pro- 
duct industries. A general decrease had also 
been registered on the same date of last year, 
when employment was in much greater volume. 


Animal Products—Dairies registered gains, 
while fish-preserving plants were seasonally 
slacker in the Maritime Provinces, off-setting 
the increases recorded in the same industry 
in British Columbia, and resulting in a general 
decline in the group. Statistics were received 
from 262 firms employing 20,540 workers, as 
compared with 20,773 in the preceding month. 
The trend on August 1 in other years of the 
record has frequently been downward; the in- 
dex on the date under review stood at 113-3, 
compared with 112-2 on August 1, 1931. 


Leather and. Products—An increase in em- 
ployment was shown in the leather group, 467 
_ persons being added to the staffs of the 246 co- 
operating manufacturers, who employed 18,039 
on August 1. Most of the improvement oc- 
curred in shoe factories. A smaller gain had 
been reported by the firms making returns for 
the same date a year ago, but the level of 
employment was then rather higher. 


Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills, container, furniture, vehicle and 
other branches of the lumber group were 
slacker, the industry as a whole showing a 
considerably larger decline than that recorded 
on August 1, 1931, when the index was higher. 
The payrolls of the 776 firms furnishing data 
aggregated 31,275 operatives, as against 33,918 
in their last report. There were decreases in 
all except the Prairie Provinces, which showed 
moderate improvement. 


Musical Instruments—Employment in musi- 
cal instrument factories was better than in the 
preceding month, but was not so active as in 
the corresponding month of last year. State- 
ments were received from 36 manufacturers 
who had enlarged their payrolls by 174 per- 
sons to 1,012 on August 1, 1932. 


Plant Products, Edible—Large additions to 
staffs were registered in fruit and vegetable 
canneries, while other factories coming under 
this heading showed little general change; 388 
employers in the vegetable food group re- 
ported 29,371 workers, or 888 more than at 
the beginning of July. The increase took place 
largely in Quebec and British Columbia. Em- 
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ployment was in less volume than on August 
1, 1931, although rather smaller gains had then 
been indicated. 


Pulp and Paper Products——Printing and pub- 
lishing and pulp and paper establishments  re- 
corded lowered activity. Statistics were re- 
ceived from 561 manufacturers whose payrolls 
were decreased by 729 persons to 52,228 on 
August 1. The largest losses took place in 
Ontario and British Columbia. A smaller re- 
duction was noted in the corresponding month 
last summer, and the index then was higher. 


Rubber Products—There was a decline in 
rubber factories, 43 of which had 10,264 per- 
sons on their payrolls, compared with 10,976 
on July 1. The shrinkage which took place 
chiefly in Quebec and Ontario, was greater 
than that reported at the beginning of August 
of a year ago, when employment was at a 


‘higher level. 


Textile Products—Cotton, silk, knitting, ear- 
ment and other textile factories recorded re- 
duced working forces, but woollen mills 
showed an improvement; there was a decrease 
of 3,780 persons in the staffs of the 834 co- 
operating manufacturers, who employed 77,380. 
The general tendency in all provinces was 
downward. Smaller losses were noted at the 
beginning of August, 1931, when the index 
stood at 92°3, compared with 91:8 on the date 
under review. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Data 
were received from 152 establishments in these 
industries, whose payrolls, aggregating 14,252 
on the date under review, showed a decline of 
128 persons since July 1. The losses took place 
chiefly in distilled and malt liquor factories. 
The situation on August 1 last year was better. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Further 
contractions were noted in chemical works at 
the beginning of August, 318 persons having 
been released since the preceding month from 
the payrolls of the 144 co-operating manufac- 
turers, who employed 7,838 workers. The in- 
dex was lower than on August 1, 1931, although 
a rather greater reduction was then indicated. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products.—There was 
a falling-off in building material plants, accord- 
ing to 182 employers with 7,646 workers, or 778 
fewer than in their last report. The bulk of 
the decrease was in Quebec and Ontario. Em- 
ployment was in less volume than on the same 
date last summer, when smaller losses had 
taken place. 

Electric Current —Practically no change was 
noted in electric current works, 93 of which 
reported 14,430 employees. The index number 
on the date under review was lower than on 
August 1, 1931; a considerable advance was 
then recorded. 
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Electrical Apparatus—Employment in 89 
electrical apparatus works showed a decrease 
at the beginning of August; they employed 
11,728 operatives, or 407 fewer than in the 
preceding month. The situation was not so 
good as on August 1 last year, when a smaller 
reduction had been indicated. 


Tron and Steel Products—Automobile, crude 
rolled and forged agricultural implement, ma- 
chinery, heating appliance, hardware and other 
factories reported declines, largely of a season- 
able character. A combined working force of 
84100 persons was indicated by the 768 co- 
operating manufacturers, who had 89,203 on 
July 1. Ontario firms recorded the greatest 
curtailment, but there were losses in all except 
the Western Provinces. Seasonal contractions 
on a larger scale had been noted at the begin- 
ning of August in 1931, but the index then 
was much higher. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—No general 
change in employment was recorded in this 
group on the date under review, according 
to the 131 firms furnishing data, who employed 
12,127 workers. Increases were shown in 
smelting and refining, but other branches of 
the group were not so busy. Employment was 
in smaller volume than on August 1 of a year 
ago, although the trend then was downward. 


Mineral Products—Statistics tabulated from 
97 manufacturers of mineral products showed 
that they employed 11,810 workers, or 334 
fewer than in the preceding month. Most of 
the decline took place in Quebec and the 
Prairie Provinces. The index was lower than 
on the same date in 1931, improvement having 
then been indicated. 


Logging 


Seasonal dullness continued greatly to affect 
employment in logging camps in all provinces. 
Statements were tabulated from 212 firms, em- 
ploying 7,944 men, or 1,168 fewer than in the 
preceding month. Much larger losses were 
reported on August 1 of last year, when the 
index stood at 28°8, as compared with 29-1 
on the date under review. 

Mining 

Coal—There was an increase of 59 em- 
ployees in the staffs of the 88 operators fur- 
nishing returns, bringing them to 22,400 on 
August 1, 1932. Losses in the Western coal 
fields were offset by gains in the Maritime 
Provinces. A reduction was registered on the 


same date last year, but the index then was 
higher. 


Metallic Ores—A very slight gain was re- 
corded in metallic ore mines, in which em- 
ployment was not so active as at the begin- 
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ning of August of last year. Returns were re- 
ceived from 68 mines, with 15,665 workers, as 
compared with 15,654 in their last report. 
Improvement was shown in Quebec, but the 
tendency was downward in Ontario. . 


Non-metallic Minerals (Other than Coal). — 
A falling-off was noted in this division, in 
which 80 employers reduced their payrolls by 
164 persons to 4,888 at the beginning of 
August. Employment was at a lower level 
than in the summer of 1931; an increase had 
then been recorded. 


Communications 


There was a small advance in the personnel 
of telegraph companies on August 1, but tele- 
phones released some employees; the com- 
munication firms co-operating with the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics had 24,239 em- 
ployees, as against 24,150 in the preceding 
month. The number engaged in this group 
was less than on August 1 a year ago. 


Transportation 


Street Railway and Cartage—No_ general 
change was registered in this division, accord- 
ing to data received from 168 employers with 
23,414 workers, as against 23,389 on July 1. A 
slight loss had been recorded on August 1 last 
year, but the index then was higher. 


Steam Railway Operation—The trend of 
employment in steam railway operation was 
unfavourable in the Eastern Provinces, while 
rather greater activity was discernible in the 
Western Provinces. The 97 companies and 
divisional superintendents furnishing data re- 
ported 60,664 employees, compared with 61,- 
318 in their last report. A smaller decrease 
had been recorded on the same date in 1931, 
when the index was higher. 


Shipping and Stevedoring —Statements were 
tabulated from 88 companies in this group, 
employing 15,695 workers, or 125 fewer than 
on July 1, 1932. There were losses in the 
Maritime Provinces, but gains in Quebec and 
British Columbia. A general advance had 
been noted at the beginning of August a year 
ago, and employment then was more active. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Buwuildings—Considerable curtailment was 
again reported in building construction, 656 
contractors releasing 833 persons from their 
staffs, bringing them to 22,462 at the begin- 
ning of August. There were declines in all 
except the Maritime Provinces. Employment 
was not so brisk as in the same month of 
1931, when gains had ben indicated. 
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Highways—The number engaged on _ high- 
way construction and maintenance showed 
decreases in all except the Prairie Provinces. 
Data were received from 367 employers with 
51,724 workers on their payrolls, as compared 
with 52,663 at the beginning of July. An im- 
portant increase had taken place on August 1, 
1931, largely as a result of the unemployment 
relief program then under way. 


Railways—A considerable reduction was re- 
corded in this group on August 1, 1932, when 
35 companies and divisional superintendents 
reported that they had 28,834 men on their 
staffs, compared with 30,874 in the preceding 
month. There were comparatively small 
gains in Quebec and Ontario, but the West- 
ern Provinces showed contractions. The in- 
dex number was lower than at the beginning 
of August of a year ago. 


Services 


Hotels reported decreases in their payrolls, 
while only slight changes were indicated in 
other groups in this division; 289 firms em- 


ployed 21,870 persons, or 570 fewer than at 
the beginning of July. An increase had been 
recorded on August 1, 1931, when the situa- 
tion was more favourable. 


Trade 


There was a falling-off in retail trade, but 
wholesale houses were more active, according 
to 861 trading establishments, which employed 
81,896 workers, as compared with 83,057 on 
July 1. Ontario reported the largest declines. 
Greater losses had occurred at the beginning 
of August last year, but the index then was 
higher. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “ Relative Weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is of 
the total number of employers reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on the 
date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in. Trade Unions at the Close of July, 1932 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are engaged 
in work outside their own trades or who are 
idle due to illness are not considered as un- 
employed, while unions involved in indus- 
trial disputes are excluded from these tabula- 
tions, As the number of unions making re- 
turns varies from month to month with con- 
sequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting, 

The situation as reflected by local trade 
unions at the close of July remained prac- 
tically unchanged from the previous month, 
the 1,806 labour organizations from which re- 
ports were received, with 171,831 members, 
showing an unemployment percentage of 21-8, 
in contrast with 21-9 per cent in June. Fluc- 
tuations, however, occurred in the various 
provinces, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia unions indicating a 
somewhat better employment trend, while in 
New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba and Al- 
berta curtailment of activity was noted. The 
changes, however, were not particularly 
marked in any one province. Compared with 
the returns for July of last year when 16-2 
per cent of idleness was recorded, Saskatche- 
wan unions alone showed improvement during 
the month reviewed, which was but nominal, 


while of the recessions in the remaining prov- 
inces, those reported by Quebec, Ontario and 
New Brunswick were the most pronounced. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment in the largest city in each 
province, with the exception of Prince Ed- 
ward Island. Noteworthy employment ad- 
vances from June, were registered by Regina 
unions, and in Vancouver, Montreal and Ed- 
monton the tendency was also toward greater 
activity, though the gains were on a smaller 
scale, A less favourable employment volume 
however was reflected by Halifax unions as 
compared with the preceding month, with con- 
tractions of minor importance among Saint 
John, Toronto and Winnipeg unions, Regina 
was the only city to report a better situation 
than in July of last year, the improvement 
being substantial, On the other hand, opera- 
tions in Halifax, Saint John, Montreal and 
Toronto were largely restricted from July a 
year ago, and in Winnipeg and Edmonton a 
considerable drop in activity was noted, From 
Vancouver the reductions reported were of 
jesser degree. 

From the chart which accompanies this 
article it will be noticed that the curve re- 
mained on practically the same level during 
July as in the preceding month, showing an 
almost stationary unemployment volume. A 
distinet rise in the curve, however, was noted 
from July of last year when conditions were 
more favourable than in the month reviewed. 
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Practically no variation from the previous 
month, in the employment volume afforded 
was indicated in the manufacturing industries 
as a whole, at the close of July, the percentage 
of idleness standing at 24-1 in comparison 
with 24-2 per cent in June. The July per- 
centage was based on the returns furnished 
to the Department of Labour by 481 local 
unions with an aggregate membership of 47,- 
269 persons, 11,883 of whom were without 
work on the last day of the month. Slightly 
greater employment than in June, was avail- 
able to iron and steel workers, and the situa- 
tion for leather workers was substantially im- 
proved, Among pulp and paper makers, how- 
ever, the gains reported were but fractional. 
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creases in slackness were also shown by un- 
classified fur, garment, textile, and brewery 
workers. Pulp and paper makers, and glass 
workers, however, reported marked improve- 
ment from July of last year. 

The 46 unions of coal miners making re- 
turns in July, with a membership numbering 
16,077 persons, indicated that 2,020, or 12-6 
per cent, were without work on the last day 
of the month, contrasted with percentages of 
12:4 in June and 17-5 in July last year. Nova 
Scotia miners were afforded a slightly better 
employment volume than in June, though in 
Alberta some falling off in activity was noted. 
The British Columbia situation, however, re- 
mained unchanged, Noteworthy advances in 
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On the contrary, hat and cap makers and 
metal polishers were much slacker than in 
June, the workers affected, however, forming 
but a small share of the total in the manu- 
facturing industries, Among textile and un- 
classified workers also a noteworthy falling-off 
in activity was recorded, and the trend of em- 
‘ployment for glass, garment, brewery and wood 
workers, and printing tradesmen was _ less 
favourable, Unemployment in the manufac- 
turing industries remained in considerably 
greater volume during July than in the same 
month a year ago when 16-1 per cent of the 
membership reported was idle, the majority 
of trades participating in this less favourable 
movement, . Workers in the metal trades 
suffered the most extensive curtailment during 
the month reviewed, while considerable in- 


employment from July of last year, were re-. 
ported by Alberta miners and in Nova Scotia, 
as in the previous comparison, the balance 
was favourable, though the change but slight. 
In British Columbia the trend was toward 
lessened activity, the recessions indicated be- 
ing fractional only, 

Slight improvement in conditions over the 
previous month, was shown in the building 
and construction trades during July, though 
unemployment still remained at a very high 
level. This was manifest by the reports tab- 
ulated from 245 unions of building tradesmen, 
combining a ‘membership of 22,334 persons, 
58-6 per cent of whom were without employ-. 
ment on the last day of the month in con-: 
trast with 60-8 per cent in June. Electrical 
workers and tile layers, lathers and roofers: 
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reported a much greater volume of activity 
than in June, with moderate expansion among 
bridge and structural iron workers. Gains of 
less than 1 per cent only, were recorded by 
plumbers and steamfitters, and granite and 
stonecutters, Slightly less work was afforded 
hodcarriers and building labourers, and paint- 
ers, decorators and paperhangers, than in June, 
and among bricklayers, masons and _ plaster- 
ers, and carpenters and joiners the reductions 
were nominal only. All tradesmen with the 
exception of tile layers, lathers and roofers 
participated in the retrogressive employment 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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movement shown in the building and con- 
struction trades from July last year when 39:9 
per cent of the workers reported were idle, 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, carpenters 
and joiners, granite and _ stonecutters, and 
plumbers and steamfitters especially showing 
extensive employment losses. Noteworthy 
curtailment of activity was also evident among 
bridge and structural iron workers and elec- 
trical workers, while the improvement shown 
by tile layers, lathers and roofers was mode- 
rate. 

The situation in the transportation indus- 
tries during July was slightly less favourable 
than in the previous month, the 783 unions 
from which reports were tabulated with 62,- 
265 members, showing 13-0 per cent of unem- 
ployment, contrasted with 11-8 per cent in 
June, This curtailment of employment noted 
from June was confined entirely to the steam 
railway division, which included about 80 per 
cent of the entire group membership report- 
ing, navigation workers, street and _ electric 
railway employees, and teamsters and chauf- 
feurs all showing somewhat heightened activ- 
ity. A lower employment level was also 
indicated in the transportation industries from 
July of last year when 8-9 per cent of the 
members reported were idle, steam railway 
employees, as in the previous comparison, 
showing reductions in the volume of work 
afforded, while among navigation workers and 
teamsters and chauffeurs the situation also de- 
clined. Conditions for street and electric rail- 
way employees, however, were nominally im- 
proved, 

Retail clerks were more actively engaged 
during July than in either the preceding month 
or July of last year, the 4 unions from which 
returns were tabulated, with 1,105 members, 
showing an unemployment percentage of 0:9, 
contrasted with percentages of 2:3 in June 
and 2:0 in July last year. 

From unions of civic employees 71 reports 
were received in July, covering a membership 
of 7,788 persons, 365 or 4:7 per cent of whom 
were idle on the last day of the month, com- 
pared with 5:1 per cent in June. Unemploy- 
ment was, however, in greater prevalence than 
in July,-1931, when only 0°3 per cent of the 
members reported were without work. 


Employment in the miscellaneous group of 
trades during July was in somewhat lesser 
volume than in both the previous month and 
July a year ago, according to the reports 
tabulated from 126 unions, with a total mem- 
bership of 4,859 persons. Of these, 1,190 were 
unemployed on the last day of the month, a 
percentage of 24-5 contrasted with percentages 
of 21-2 in June and 19:0 in July a year ago. 
Stationary engineers and firemen suffered the 
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Taste I1.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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most severe losses in employment from June, 
declines on a somewhat smaller scale being 
shown by hotel and restaurant employees. 
Among unclassified workers, also, employment 
eased up slightly. The situation for theatre 
and stage employees, however, indicated some 
improvement, with nominal gains apparent for 
barbers, Stationary engineers and _ firemen 
were also the deciding factor in the adverse 
employment movement shown for July last 
year, On the other hand, activity for un- 
classified workers was on a considerably higher 
level, and slight gains were recorded by hotel 
and restaurant, and theatre and stage em- 
ployees. Among barbers practically the same 
situation obtained in both months reviewed. 

Fishermen, with 2 unions embracing 705 
members during July, indicated an unem- 
ployment percentage of 10-6 in contrast with 
7°6 per cent of idleness in June. Employment 
for these workers was largely restricted from 


July last year when only 1-5 per cent of the 
members reported were without work. 

Some lessening of the unemployment volume 
was reported by lumber workers and loggers 
during July from the previous month, though 
conditions still remained quite slack and were 
considerably quieter than in July a year ago. 
This was apparent from the returns received 
from 5 unions of these workers, with 1,349 
members, 42-0 per cent of whom were idle 
on the last day of the month, as compared 
with 48-7 per cent in June and 33-8 per cent 
in July, 1981. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1931 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for July of each year from 1919 to 
1929 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1930, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for July, 1932 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of July, 1932, as shown by 
the average daily placements effected, showed 
a decline of nearly 12 per cent from the pre- 
vious period, and of 3 per cent from that of 
the corresponding month last year. A 
marked gain in placements over June, 1932, 
was shown in farming, followed by smaller 
increases in transportation, manufacturing and 
mining, but these were more than offset by 
losses in construction and maintenance, ser- 
vices, logging and trade. In comparison with 
July a year ago, farming, construction and 
maintenance, and transportation recorded 
gains, the remaining groups showing declines, 
the largest of which was in services. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1930, as represent- 
ed by the ratio of vacancies notified and of 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada, compilations being 
made semi-monthly. In viewing the trend of 
the curve of vacancies and of placements in 
relation to applications, a marked decline was 
shown during the first half of July, but par- 
tial recovery was made during the latter half 
of the month, and at the close of the period 
the levels attained, although about two points 
below those of June 30, were nearly sixteen 
points above those recorded at the end of the 
corresponding month a year ago. The ratio 
of vacancies to each 100 applications was 53-8 
during the first half and 57-3 during the 
second half of July, 1932, in contrast with 


ratios of 43-1 and 41-4 during the correspond- 
ing periods of 1931. The ratios of placements 
to each 100 applications during the periods 
under review were 52:2 and 55:7 as compared 
with 41-5 and 39-9, respectively, during the 
corresponding month of 1931. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during July, 1932, 
was 1,037, as compared with a daily average of 
1,078 during the corresponding month a year 
ago, and with 1,177 recorded daily in June, 
1932. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the 
Service during the month under review was 
1,868, in comparison with 2,550 in July, 1981. 
Applications for work during the preceding 
month of 1932 averaged 2,022 daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during July, 
1932, was 1,008, of which 460 were in regular 
employment and 548 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 1,142 during the preceding 
month. Placements in July a year ago aver- 
aged 1,039 daily, consisting of 452 in regular 
and 587 in casual employment. 

During the month of July, 1932, the offices 
of the Service referred 26,304 persons to vacan- 
cies and effected a total of 25,191 placements. 
Of these, the placements in regular employ- 
ment were 11,484, of which 8,263 were of men 
and 3,221 of women, while placements in casual 
work totalled 13,707. The number of vacan- 
cies reported by employers was 19,660 for men 
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and 6,257 for women, a total of 25,917, while 
applications for work numbered 46,692, of 
which 35,262 were from men and 11,480 from 
women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1922, to date :— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

LP INA we A Avg 297,827 95,695 393 ,522 
WORBRE se rite aie emer 347, 165 115,387 462,552 
192 4g secs. SR ee ae sit 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
1D An iui. ton eden AL rere 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
LOZ OT et eee ae 300,226 109,929 410,155 
1927 J2 cg AChE ene 302,723 112,046 414,769 
1 Rf RN Be Re ty 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
POZO 2 Sea ONE TRY ite 260, 747 137,620 398,367 
LOS OWES. OPE ener ae 187,872 - 180,807 368, 679 

OB Trae a) sake dae 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
1932 (7 months). ..'.... 81,477 134, 658 216,135 


and maintenance was the only industrial divi- 
sion to show any gain in placements over 
July of last year. Of the declines in all other 
groups, that in farming was the largest. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
construction and maintenance, 208; trade, 20; 
and services, 283, of which 198 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 97 men and 
59 women were placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


During July, positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in New Brunswick were 
nearly 13 per cent less than in the preceding 
month, but 46 per cent above the correspond- 
ing month of last year. There was a decrease 
of nearly 13 per cent in placements in com- 
parison with June, but a gain of over 48 per 
cent when compared with July, 1931. Relief 
work on road construction provided a large 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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Nova SCOTIA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Nova 
Scotia during July, were nearly 6 per cent 
less favourable than in the preceding month, 
and nearly 22 per cent below the correspond- 
ing month of last year. There was a decline 
of nearly 7 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with June, and of nearly 20 per cent 
in comparison with July, 1931. Construction 
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number of workers with employment and was 
mainly responsible for the gain in placements 
over July of last year. There were, however, 
increases also in transportation and manufac- 
turing. These gains were partly offset by de- 
clines in services, logging and trade. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 32; logging, 19; farming, 22; 
transportation, 62; construction and mainte- 
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Offices 


a ifaxae yer atek. ress Pepe bres: 3 
Now? GlaseOwertonns gas kudi specs 
SVAnSy- dk caneetath cs ls 


Chana tem Rreice + eh ante 


Ontario iors. hs. dense. o Se 


Guelp 


eC i er ry 


IGIN STON a hates ae Pes ce Roe 


MUON COMM Re eae eae cn een ett; 
Nidganatlalis..s... amit. uathe the adkled 
North’ Bayer. Sacre eee ee fee 
Oshawa tes: te eee ee eee eae ee 
Octawal saws . SECA RE 


Peterborough....... ah oe ahr ON ae 8 
Pare Arghus. / iWieeescks tne. 


CSPOT AEG Sees cere On Se Oe A 


Oe OR eC rr ee ee 


IWAN CSOR 4: 7....ch iene arta ean. ss Hac 
Manitobascs. 0. PRUE Me Sos 
ISPANG ON? ja Ae che Peete il ce 
DBAS aN ee usd ick BSA Stuck Ane eae 
PortaceilasPrainios.... peeenwe a 
Winnipegis.cs eee meter iis 
Saskatehewan:e..8. 6 Meroe)... s..% 
PISteVans<.oo e oe et Pee oe 


Reina S i Ae Pe es rash 


CBI CAL Y cc 2 ook Ue ate eI ees ists ox. 


INGISDNET cc. cou nta Set ee oe 


Vacancies 


Reported} Unfilled 


Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 


period 


same 
period 
1931 


air aa OM, ae kad Lec a rr ee fn ee 


during | at end of 
period period 
564 26 
214 als 
115 9 
235 0 
1,047 1 
93 0 
629 1 
B20 0 
1,566 61 
20 0 
145 0 
603 29 
405 22 
40 0 
227 0 
126 10 
11,473 201 
93 0 
333 0 
124 6 
1 0 
3801 0 
85 11 
566 3 
2,558 40 
108 0 
433 13 
206 5 
398 14 
855 1 
518 50 
262 4 
93 6 
me 0 
216 i 
215 9 
236 1 
69 3 
116 0 
130 0 
118 Z 
2,774 57 
390 16 
3, 763 22 
808 aly 
68 0 
90 0 
2,797 5 
2,231 157 
122 3 
587 62 
115 if 
118 14 
419 25 
361 24 
114 2 
250 8 
145 12 
2,185 43 
762 30 
164 0 
824 8: 
271 5 
164 0 
3,088 14 
8 0 
51 2 
724 0 
313 0 
43 0 
124 3 
8 1 
110 0 
567 8 
1,140 0 
25,917 575 
19, 660 179 
6, 257 396 


11,430 





Applicants 
Placed 
Referred 

to 
vacancies} Regular | Casual] 
601 156 386 
195 38 157 
171 47 65 
235 71 164 
1,047 176 871 
3 11 82 
629 72 557 
325 93 232 
2,024 1,238 194 
20 20 0 
155 154 1 
630 444 42 
725 238 133 
40 39 1 
231 224 7 
223 114 10 
11, 422 3,683 7,400 
87 66 21 
333 130 203 
120 33 87 
1 0 1 
301 262 39 
90 71 14 
587 225 339 
Deol 74 2,457 
107 46 61 
466 301 124 
225 67 133 
390 374 16 
839 28 811 
560 290 171 
221 114 107 
95 71 14 
253 181 72 
209 29 180 
219 80 139 
236 87 149 
75 25 41 
115 99 16 
92 73 19 
110 76 34 
2,801 708 1,966 
359 173 186 
3,783 2,055 1,717 
794 208 586 
68 59 9 
85 85 0 
2,836 1,703 1,122 
2,122 1,269 819 
110 97 13 
O17 203 340 
109 42 67 
101 75 26 
413 340 if 
343 257 86 
113 82 31 
225 123 102 
131 50 81 
2,162 1,626 520 
746 685 58 
148 90 58 
842 728 101 
262 52 210 
164 71 93 
3,143 tas vit 
51 22 27 
718 715 y 
314 35 279 
44 27 17 
127 41 79 
7 5 2 
110 19 91 
624 326 250 
1,140 90 1,050 
26,304 11,484 13,707 
19,524 8, 263 11,192 
6,780: 3,221 2,515 








*192 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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nance, 538; and services, 368, of which 2938 
were of household workers. Regular employ- 
ment was found for 127 men and 49 women. 


QUEBEC 


There was a decline of over 11 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in the province of Quebec 
during the month of July, when compared 
with the preceding month and of over 4 per 
cent in comparison with the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements were nearly 
12 per cent less than in June, but over 4 per 
cent higher than in July, 1931. There was a 
small change only in the number of place- 
ments made in each industrial group in com- 
parison with July last year. The most note- 
worthy gains were in services and trade, while 
of the declines, those in logging and construc- 
tion and maintenance were the largest. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 
facturing, 68; logging, 140; farming, 80; con- 
struction and maintenance, 201; trade, 49; 
and services, 879, of which 664 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 582 of men and 651 of 
women. 


ONTARIO 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in On- 
tario during July, was nearly 21 per cent less 
than in the preceding month, and over 1 per 
cent below the corresponding month of last 
year. There was a decline also in placements 
of over 20 per cent when compared with June, 
but a nominal gain in comparison with July, 
1931. That there was a small net gain in 
placements for the province as a whole, over 
July of last year, was entirely due to work 
provided in relief of unemployment on road 
construction, as a small increase in logging 
placements was the only other gain reported. 
Of the declines, those in services, manufac- 
turing and farming were the largest. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 416; logging, 258; farming, 
1,711; transportation, 82; construction and 
maintenance, 5,577; trade, 300; and services, 
2,712, of which 1,553 were of household work- 
ers. There were 2,552 men and 1,131 women 
placed in regular employment during the 
month. 


MANITOBA 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during July called for 7 per cent 
less workers than in the preceding month, but 
for over 24 per cent more than during the cor- 
responding month of last year. There was a 


decline of over 6 per cent in placements when 
compared with June, but a gain of nearly 25 
per cent in comparison with July, 1981. Con- 
struction and maintenance and farming 
showed the largest increases in placements 
over July of last year, and these gains were 
responsible for the improvement for the prov- 
ince as a whole. There was a large reduction 
in placements in the services’ group, and a 
small decline reported in trade. Changes in 
other groups were nominal only. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: farming, 990; 
construction and maintenance, 1,861; trade, 
32: and services, 857, of which 708 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 1,630 of men and 425 
of women. 
SASKATCHEWAN 


During July, orders listed at employment 
offices in Saskatchewan called for nearly 9 per 
cent more workers than in the preceding month 
and over 23 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was a 
gain also in placements of nearly 7 per cent 
when compared with June and of 19 per cent 
in comparison with July, 1931. Farm place- 
ments were considerably higher than during 
July last year, and small gains were reported 
in construction and maintenance and trade. 
The only decline of importance was in the 
services’ group. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 50; farm- 
ing, 802; construction and maintenance, 384; 
trade, 67; and services, 765, of which 481 were 
of household workers. There were 889 men 
and 370 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


ALBERTA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Alberta offices during 
July, were over 1 per cent better than in the 
preceding month but nearly 57 per cent below 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments showed a nominal decline when com- 
pared with June, but were over 57 per cent 
below the corresponding month of last year. 
The large reduction in placements from July of 
last year was almost entirely due to the cur- 
tailment of relief work on road construction. 
There was an increase in the number of work- 
ers placed on farms and in the logging in- 
dustry, but declines were reported in services 
and manufacturing and trade. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
21; logging, 45; farming, 706; construction and 
maintenance, 888; and services, 439, of which 
316 were of household workers. During the 
month. 1,365 men and 261 women were placed 
in regular employment. 
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British CoLUMBIA 


There was a decline of over 1 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through employ- 
ment offices in British Columbia during July, 
when compared with the preceding month 
and of over 10 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments also were over 1 per cent less than in 
June and over 9 per cent below July, 1931. 
Fewer placements in the services’ group were 
responsible for the decline from July of last 
year, although losses were also reported in 
manufacturing, trade and logging. Of the 
divisions for which gains were reported, those 
in transportation, construction and mainten- 
ance, and mining were the largest. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 36; logging, 28; farming, 228; min- 
ing, 33; transportation, 102; construction and 
maintenance, 2,084; trade, 23; and services, 
550, of which 367 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was found for 1,011 men 
and 275 women during the month. 


Movement of Labour 

During the month of July, 1932, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
11,484 placements in regular employment, 
5,521 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immedi- 
ate locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 312 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 273 going to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 39 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2-7 cents per mile with a mini- 
mum fare of 4 dollars, is granted by the rail- 
way companies to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 

Transfers from Ontario centres in July 
numbered 13, of which 11 were provincial and 
2 interprovincial. The former included 5 
axmen and one carpenter going from North 
Bay to Timmins and 4 bushmen and one 
restaurant cook from Port Arthur to employ- 
ment within its own zone. Of the workers 
conveyed outside the province the North Bay 
office was instrumental in the despatch of one 
bricklayer to Rouyn and Timmins of one car- 
penter to Amos. In Manitoba 201 persons 
took advantage of the Employment Service 
reduced transportation rate in July, 168, of 
whom went to situations within the -province 
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and 33 to points outside. The provincial 
movement originated at Winnipeg and com- 
prised the transfer of 5 farm domestics to 
Brandon and of 151 farm hands, 3 farm house- 
keepers, 5 bushmen and 4 construction labour- 
ers to points within the Winnipeg zone. Travel- 
ling from Winnipeg to employment in other 
provinces one farm hand and one farm house- 
keeper proceeded to Port Arthur, one hotel 
cook to Yorkton and 25 farm hands and 3 
farm domestics to Saskatchewan agriculture 
centres, while from St. Boniface 2 farm hands 
were bound for employment also in Sas- 
katchewan. Business transacted by Saskatche- 
wan offices involved an issue of 21 reduced 
rate certificates, all provincial, 18 of which 
were granted to farm hands for transportation 
to the agricultural districts of the province. 
In addition, from Moose Jaw one hotel cook 
journeyed to Estevan and from Regina one 
farm housekeeper to North Battleford and one 
teacher within its own zone. 

Alberta offices granted 69 certificates for re- 
duced transportation in July, 65 of which were 
to persons going to employment within the 
province. Of these 56 were transferred by the 
Edmonton office, 6 farm hands proceeding to 
Drumheller and 23 farm hands, 4 farm do- 
mestics, 15 mine workers, 3 cooks, one cookee, 
ene gas engineer, one highway construction 
labourer, one clerk and one town housekeeper 
to positions at various points within the Ed- 
monton zone. From Calgary the movement 
was entirely to the rural centres and included 
transfers of 8 farm hands and one farm do- 
mestic. The 4 persons travelling outside the 
province were farm hands for Saskatchewan 
points, 3 of whom received their certificates 
for transportation at Edmonton and one at 
Medicine Hat. Benefiting by the Employ- 
ment Service reduced transportation rate in 
British Columbia during July 8 persons went 
to employment at provincial points. Of these 
6 travelled from Vancouver, one fruit packer 
going to Penticton, and 3 mine workers, one 
farm hand and one hotel cook to employ- 
ment within the Vancouver zone. In addition, 
from Nelson one blacksmith was transported 
to Penticton, while to a point within its own 
zone Prince Rupert shipped one farm hand. 

Of the 312 persons who travelled at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate in July 141 were conveyed by the Cana- 
dian National Railways, 159 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 7 by the Timiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, 3 by the Northern 


_Alberta.Railway..and.2.by. the Pacific Great 


Eastern -Railway. 
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(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During July, 1932 


The value of the building authorized dur- 
ing July showed a decrease of $161,101, or 3-7 
per cent, as compared with the preceding 
month, and there was also a decline of 
$6,815,436, or 61-7 per cent, as compared with 
July, 1931. The aggregate for the 61 cities in 
July, 19382, was $4,227,173, as against $4,388,274 
in June, 1932, and $11,042,609 in July, 1931. 
The total for the first seven months of 1932, 
(viz., $26,806,241), was lower than in earlier 
years of the record, but it should be noted 
that there has also been a very considerable 
decline in the wholesale costs of building 
materials, the Bureau’s index (average 1926— 
100) having fallen from 144-3 in the first seven 
months of 1920 to 78-2 in the period January- 
July, 1932, or by 45-8 per cent. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued some 450 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at approximately 
$1,000,000, and some 1,800 permits for other 
buildings estimated at about $3,200,000. In 
June, authority was given for the erection of 
some 400 dwellings and 2,100 other buildings, 
valued at approximately $1,100,000 and $3,- 
200,000, respectively. 


Increases over June, 1932, were reported in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, the 
largest gain being that of $585,390, or 38-1 
per cent, in Quebec. On the other hand, there 
were reductions of 46:0 per cent in Ontario 
and 23-3 per cent in Alberta. 

In comparison with July, 1931, all provinces 
showed declines, that of $3,843,885, or 77:5 
per cent, in Ontario being greatest. 


The four largest cities, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, reported increases 
over June, 1932, but decreases as compared 
with July, 1931. Of the other centres, Syd- 
ney, Fredericton, Quebec City, Sherbrooke, 
Port Arthur, St. Catharines, Brandon and 
Moose Jaw showed. gains as compared with 
both June, 1932, and July, 1931. 


Cumulative Record for First Seven Months 
1920-1982-——The following table gives the 
value of the building authorized by 61 cities 
during July and in the first seven months of 
each year since 1920, as well as index num- 
bers for the latter, based upon the total for 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 





Cities July, 1932 | June 1932 | July, 1931 








Prince Edward I’d— 


Gir nlouterovaine erie eae. tedins Sites ol toed ete oan 28 
Nova Scotia.......... $ 119,646 |$ 92,269 1$ 299,123 
PETalifaxt imo wine... doi 104, 611 88, 655 276,895 
New Glasgow....... 1,160 1,050 13,995 
“SV CNeVitanmeite tels ale 13,875 2,564 8, 233 
New Brunswick..... 87,782 39, 004 91,635 
Fredericton......... 5,300 2,800 2,475 
“MOnctonenns s fences 58,275 5,700 69, 830 
*Saint Johnie. sees 24,207 30,504 19,330 
Quebec ch. cae ae 2,120,252 |,.1,534,862 | 3,985,987 
*Montreal—* Maison- 
NOUV OG: Ae eee 1,813,782 | 1,420,337 | 3,652,045 
PQUCDEC eh ont cee 240, 680 52,250 205, 687 
Shawinigan Falls.... 125 3,700 3,800 
*Sherbrooke.. eons 46,300 28, 400 18,000 
*Three Rivers....... 7,665 8,110 6,350 
*Westmount...... sss. 11, 700 22,065 100, 105 
Ontario ccchccusaes 1,115,392 | 2,064,3211) 4,958,777 
Belleville........... 5,970 13,735 21,735 
*Brantiond sce. «chess 13,020 6, 765 18,384 
Chatharace. osteee. 1,785 9,530 5,500 
*Fort William........ 28, 200 23, 250 38,450 
Cal Ei eee Mocs s 8,015 9,664 15,505 









*Guelph........ ae 8,448 38,257 16,874 
*Hamilton.... Ae 2 186, 700 149,350 878, 700 
*Kingston...... ae 7,625 28,117 49,817 
*Kitchener tt} its.. seat 2,087 37,155 41,599 
*London.the cede 34,845 49,450 109,920 

Nisan Falls ees 4 oe poe 

BAW. c/xiarunse. We 1, , , 

SOCLEWascn ss ae 115, 085 260,390 440,505 

Owen Sound 6,100 Nil 15,000 
*Peterborough....... 7,991 16, 765 19,536 
*Port Arthur........- 30,460 12,207 24, 255 
*Stratfords: speneste 3,973 7,052 10,515 
*St. Catharines...... 50, 084 17,850 28,117 
*St. Thomas......... 2,350 1,255 45,140 


Cities July, 1932 | June, 1932 | July, 1931 
Ontario—Con. 
Sania vee eto 3,581 8, 433 20,390 
Sault Ste. Marie... 13/337 33860 18, 638 
*Toronto............. 394.054 375,591 | 2,490,534 


York and East 





York Townships 115,275 126,370 560, 675 
Wellandiitae, Saree 2,540 8, 235 28,420 
“Windsor oecnae te 65,750 698, 850 29,135 
East Windsor..... Nil 100 ase) 
Riverside......... Nil 1,9251 10,400 
Sandwich sxe «|e eee Ni 1,400 
Walkerville....... 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Woodstock.......... 4,193 17,485 9,508 
Manitoba............ 201,525 134, 695 347,400 
*Brandon),, estemes..e 6, 250 2,320 4,200 
St. Boniface......... SeZlp 3,925 17,050 
*Winnipes use nevethe 192,000 128, 450 326,150 
Saskatchewan....... 87, 686 86, 685 232,807 
*Moose Jaw.........- 71,383 2,675 66,382 
“Regina ij) ceen ee oe 6,508 22,370 66, 985 
*Saskatoonesecsces. 9,795 61,640 99,440 
Alberta............... 190,542 248 , 582 299, 053 
*Calgaryi (iiit.« cee 68,357 74,344 158,811 
SHWdmontone.ces ssa 112,395 171,345 115,965 
Lethbridge......... 8,970 2,293 19,442 
Medicine Hat....... 820 600 4,835 
British Columbia... . 304.348 187, 856 827,827 
Kamloops.......... 825 8,050 8,215 
Nanaimo nies en 3, 250 4,300 950 
*New Westminster... 17, 150 9,790 56, 000 
Prince Rupert....... 10,440 4,505 39,455 
*Vancouver.......... 232,810 126, 650 660, 910 
North Vancouver. 4,965 985 6, 740 
*VACCOrIAN Ase: cian 34,908 33,576 55,557 
Total—61 cities..... 4,227,173 | 4,388,2741| 11,042,609 
*Total—35 cities..... 4,023,323 4,014,049 | 10,208,356 





1Includes Riverside, not included in report for June, 1932. 
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1926 as 100. The average index numbers of 
wholesale prices of building materials in the 


first seven months of the years since 1920 are 


also given (1926 average—100). 

The aggregate for the first seven months of 
this year was less than in 1931 and earlier 
years of the record. The average index num- 
ber of wholesale prices of building materials, 
however, continued lower than in any other 
since 1920. 

The table on page 1010 gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities dur- 
ing June and July, 1932, and July, 1931; the 
35 cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked by asterisk. 
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Average 
Indexes of | indexes of 
Value of value of wholesale 
Value of permits permits prices of 
Year permits issued in issued in building 
issued in first seven | firstseven | materials 
July months months in first seven 
(1926=100) months 
(1926 aver- 
age=100) 
1932 aee)2 $ 4,227,173/$ 26,806, 241 27-5 78-2 
LOS dee eae. 11,042,609} 69,993,717 71-8 83-6 
1930: 15,824,781! 101,238,766 103-9 98-9 
1920.0. 4 < 22,702,584] 147,311,851 151-2 99-5 
19285 .35.). 25,761,956} 127,798,943 131-2 97-3 
192% eee. 16,369,195) 97,211,914 99-8 96-7 
O26 ia. eyae. 8,683,415] 97,443,834 100-0 100-8 
1025 ier 12,812,603) 78,712,320 80-8 103-1 
19240... 11,681,196] 72,355,350 74-3 109-9 
10230 13,078,547] 86,126,043 88-4 111-7 
19220 ee, 15,740,810] 87,022,484 89-3 108-3 
1921s 10, 965, 8 66, 737,575 68-5 130-2 
1920 ee. 13,743,045) 75,497,755 77-5 144-3 














EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
August, 1932, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 

Employment at July 25 showed a decline as 
compared with June 27. The principal in- 
dustries that contributed to the decline were 
the coal-mining, iron and steel, general engin- 
eering, shipbuilding and ship-repairing, and 
textile industries (except artificial silk yarn 
manufacture), the clothing and woodworking 
industries, and building and public works con- 
tracting. On the other hand there was some 
improvement in marine engineering, in artifi- 
cial silk yarn, and food and drink manufacture, 
and in hotel and boarding house service. 

There was a considerable increase in the 
numbers recorded as unemployed in Scotland 
and in Northern Ireland, but this was due in 
part to holiday stoppages; there was a slight 
increase also in each of the other divisions. 
Employment was moderate in the south of 
England and bad in all other areas. 

Among the workpeople, numbering ap- 
proximately 12,770,000 insured against un- 
employment in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and working in practically every in- 
dustry except agriculture and private domestic 
service, the percentage unemployed at July 
25, 1932 (including those temporarily stopped 
as well as those wholly unemployed), was 22:9, 
_ as compared with 22-3 at June 27, 1932, and 
with 22-0 at July 27, 1931. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at July 25, 1932, was 17-1, 
as compared with 16-8 at June 27, 1932, while 
the percentage temporarily stopped was 5:8, 


as compared with 5-5. For males alone, the 
percentage at July 25, 1932, was 26-3, and for 
females, 14-1; at June 27, 1932, the correspond- 
ing percentages were 25-7 and 13-5. 


At July 25, 1932, the number of persons on 
the registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain was 1,995,453 wholly unemployed, 
721,552 temporarily stopped, and 94,777 norm- 
ally in casual employment, making a total of 
2,811,782. This was 64,489 more than a month 
before, and 98,482 more than a year before. 
The total included 2,259,057 men, 76,120 boys, 
423,765 women and 52,840 girls. Comparison 
of the numbers on the registers and of the 
percentages unemployed with the figures for 
a year before is affected by the results of legis- 
lative and administrative changes. 


The 1,995,453 wholly unemployed included 
688,957 insured persons with claims for in- 
surance benefit (consisting of those who (a) had 
paid at least 30 contributions during the pre- 
ceding two years; (b) had received less than 
156 days’ benefit in their current benefit years; 
and (c) if 156 days’ benefit had become pay- 
able in a previous benefit year ending on or 
after November 12, 1931, had paid at least 10 
contributions since the 156th day of benefit) ; 
985,016 insured persons with applications for 
transitional payments; 199,817 insured persons 
not in receipt of insurance benefit or tran- 
sitional payments, and 121,663 uninsured per- 
sons. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at July 25, 1932, was 
2,888,633. 
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United States 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labour, reports 
the changes in employment and earnings in 
July, 1932, as compared with June 1932, based 
on returns made by 63,417 establishments in 
16 major industrial groups, having in July, 
4,100,425 employees, whose combined earnings 
in one week were $79,141,481. The combined 
totals of these 16 groups show a decrease of 
3:0 per cent in employment and 6-1 per cent 
in earnings. 

Of the 16 industrial groups, canning and 
preserving registered an increase of 31:5 per 
cent in employment and 17:2 per cent in 
earnings; building construction increased by 
4-1 per cent in employment and 8-2 per cent 
in earnings; the crude petroleum producing 


group increased 2-1 per cent in employment, 
though earnings showed. a slight decline of -4 
per cent; while the hotels group gained in em- 
ployment to the extent of -6 per cent and lost 
in earnings by 3-2 per cent. 

The remaining 12 industrial groups all 
sustained decreases in both employment and 
payrolls. The most pronounced decreases in 
employment occurred in anthracite mining 
with 16-1 per cent, and metalliferous mining 
with 8:3 per cent reduction. The other em- 
ployment losses ranged from 6 per cent in 
retail trade to -1 per cent in quarrying and 
non-metallic mining. 

President William Green, of the American 
Federation of Labour, in a statement publish- 
ed in the issue of Labor (Washington) for 
September 6, calculates the number of jobless 
workers in the United States at 11,400,000. 


Nova Scotia Fisheries in 1931 


A report on the fisheries of Nova Scotia in 
1931 has been published by the Fisheries Sta- 
tistics Branch of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in co-operation with the Department 
of Fisheries of Canada. 

The product of the fisheries of the province 
of Nova Scotia in 1931, it is stated, had a 
total value of $7,986,194, compared with $10,- 
411,202 in 1930 and $11,427,491 in 1929. These 
totals represent the value of the fish as mark- 
eted, whether sold for consumption fresh, or 
canned, cured or otherwise prepared. The 
lobster fishery in 1931 was of first importance, 
with the cod fishery second, the marketed value 
of the lobsters amounting to $2,725,620 and 
of the cod to $1,671,201. Haddock was third 
in order of value, with a total of $1,325,919. 

The catch of fish of all kinds for Nova 
Scotia in 1931 amounted to 2,117,805 cwt. with 
a value to the fishermen of $4,833,900, com- 
pared with a catch of 2,577,856 and a value to 
the fishermen of $6,842,953 in 1930. The de- 
crease from 1930 in the quantity of fish caught 
was 18 per cent, while the value to the fisher- 
men and the marketed value, owing to lowered 
prices, were 29 per cent and 23 per cent re- 
spectively. Among the principal kinds of 
fish, lobsters, halibut, mackerel and smelts 
show increases in quantity caught but de- 
creases in marketed value, while swordfish 
alone records an increase in both catch and 
marketed value. The other principal kinds— 
cod, haddock, herring, salmon and hake and 
cusk—show decreases in catch as well as in 
marketed value. The value of the capital in- 
vestment of the fisheries of Nova Scotia in 
1931 was $10,232,805, to which total the value 
of the vessels, boats, nets and other gear used 
in the primary operations of catching and 


landing the fish contributed $6,813,124, or 77 
per cent, and the fish canning and curing in- 
dustry $3,419,681, or 33 per cent. Compared 
with the preceding year, the total capital shows 
a decrease of $1,011,935. 

The number of men engaged in catching and 
landing the fish in 1931 was 15,527, while the 
fish canning and curing industry gave employ- 
ment to an average of 1,726 persons during 
the year. This general average for the year 
is naturally much below that of the months 
when employment in fish canning and curing 
establishments is at its highest, viz., May and 
June—for the month of May, 1931, a total of 
2,427 employees was recorded and for the 
month of June, a total of 3,299. 


An official of the United States Department 
of Labour recently expressed approval of the 
method of unemployment relief in Hopewell, 
Virginia. “The Hopewell Plan,” he said, “is 
the only plan that I have found in operation 
that is not promiscuous charity.” There are 
three welfare relief organizations in Hopewell: 
first, the city organization for the relief of the 
unemployed; second, the Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
which solicits subscriptions to a general fund 
from which is supplied milk, cereals and medi- 
cal care for children, and collects and distrib- 
utes old clothes to the needy; and third, the 
Associated Charities which cares for strictly 
charity cases. The plan comprises city work, 
payment in scrip which can be redeemed in | 
groceries or cash, a placement service in 
various industries and a municipal store oper- 
ated by a physician who is also Welfare Super-’ 
visor and upon whom falls the responsibility 
for the detailed operation of the plan. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 


Reference was made in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1980. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April, 1930, issue, 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 


3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 


(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged; provided that wages 
shall in all cases be such as are fair and 
reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 


(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication of manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

The Act was put into effect at once as 
respects contracts for construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition, both as to its pro- 
visions of wages and as to the application of 
the eight-hour day. 

With respect to contracts for other classes 
of work, the Fair Wages Policy of the Govern- 
ment of Canada (which has been in effect 
since 1900 and was expressed in an Order in 
Council adopted June 7, 1922, and amended 
April 9, 1924) requires that they must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the cur- 
rent wages rates and working hours in the 


district, or a general fair wage clause requiring 
adherence to the current wage rates and work- 
ing hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours, The conditions above 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

_ Where’ there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 


‘any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 


under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any service performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 

The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
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tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manufac- 
ture and supply to the Government of Canada 
of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following Fair Wages Clause :— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed, and if there 
be no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property. or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing. although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates and 
working hours. The contractor is required to 
post and keep posted in a conspicuous place 
on the premises where the contract is being 
executed, occupied or frequented by the work- 
men, the fair wages clause or schedule in- 
serted in his contract for the protection of 
the workmen employed. The contractor is 
also required to keep proper books and records 
showing the names, trades and addresses of 


‘ 


all workmen in his employ and the wages 
paid to and time worked by such workmen, 
these records to be open for inspection by 
fair wages officers of the Government any 
time it may be expedient to the Minister to 
have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that’ 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the Minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may 
be made by the latter. (Under the “A” con- 
ditions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and_ to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at any reasonable time by any officer 
authorized by the Minister of Labour for this 
purpose, and that the premises shall be kept 
in sanitary condition. 

During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wages schedules 
as shown below, or the General Fair Wages 
Clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT oF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” ( Construction, etc.) 

Construction of a temporary heating plant 
at the R.C.A.F. Station, Trenton, Ont. Name 
of contractors, The Quinte Construction Ltd., 
Trenton, Ont. Date of contract, August 9, 
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1932. Amount of contract, $3,630. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 


Se Se ee a ee 
a ee 





Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... $0 70 8 
Blectrimans eye 9 Be JO 0 70 8 
Structural iron workers,........... 0 80 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 
Concrete mixer operators.......... ' 0 45 8 
Brekliaverss i 8. oh lye) kee oat 0 90 8 
PRES it I ee Shay 0 90 8 
Datetrere 105 GPR Sela Ber Re Eo ie 0 35 8 
Carpeners:.). bola way. Ve Mngt. 0 65 8 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a wharf at Piers Island, 
B.C. Name of contractors, James McDonald 
Construction Co., Victoria, B:C. Date of 
contract, July, 1982. Amount of contract, 
approximately $4,500. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 














Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Pile driver foreman.........:...... $1 123 8 
Pile driver engineer................ 1 00 8 
Pile d¥tver mann oo tus anes« : 0 90 8 
Boommran, Fe. Sha kek 0 90 8 
Dridgeman ns, ners den. ie 0 90 8 
Pretana 2. ee ts 2 Uwe un th. 0 65 8 
Laboufers... 1/300. .7k.. 0 40 8 


Improvements to wharf at Montmagny, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, J. Elzear Boulanger, 
Montmagny, P.Q. Date of contract, August 
15, 1932. Amount of contract, approximately 
$5,051. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 


SS ee eee | 








Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 55 8 
Labodonss.,..2.) . Ae bdo. 0 35 8 
Blacksmith. j.. 2 We ee 0 50 8 
Drilitrtiner. {,. sees eh! 0 45 8 
Quarty agian :<%. .... PPwieeare. . :. 0 40 8 
‘Pimbernan?s ee 0 42 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
Wamistersichistbah sede viwtekeay oe 0 35 8 








Reconstruction of the inner 178 lin. ft. of 
West Pier, also renewal of decking of inner 
145 ft. of East Pier, at Oakville, Ont. Name 


of contractors, The R. C. Huffman Construc- 
tion Co. of Canada, Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 11, 1932. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $2,544.25. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Steam hoist engineer...... $0 70 8 
iiaesrasn ale sy We aa ee aa 0 40 8 
WDineteen ees. BR tea ee 1 25 8 
Adigea) oveneiemysinew RP 1) a ea 0 45 8 
Mabourcr aber my. ta TT 0 35 8 
Motowtrucl driver. ......)......... 0 40 8 


Supply, laying and waxing linoleum flooring 
on the first, fourth and fifth floors of the 
Dominion public building at Toronto, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Adams Furniture 
Co. of Toronto, Ltd., 211 Yonge Street, Tor- 
onto, Ont. Date of contract, August 9, 19382. 
Amount of contract, $2,222. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
HEIMOLeMIMUlaAVOTS Wc ee $0 60 8 
Waxers and polishers............... 0 60 8 
Cement finishers................... 0 75 8 
ES OS Eel RE i eR es 0 75 8 
abourerseaw es ste te 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 10 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 85 8 
Wetasterge i835... 2801S VO 0 50 8 
Motor truck driver................ 0 50 8 





Waxing linoleum and terrazzo floors of the 
National Research Laboratory, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Frank P. Lalonde, Ltd.., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, August 12, 
19382. Amount of contract, $650 and one cent 
per sq. ft. for any additional work. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 














Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Wa bourensieees Meth geo Eth $0 45 8 
Warnigensamee eee ee eine ducstehetegs stabs 0 65 8 
0 65 8 


Waxers and polishers............... 





Construction of a wharf and warehouse and 
graded approach thereto, and dredging slip 
adjacent to wharf, Midland, Ont. Name of 
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contractors, Russell Construction Co., Litd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, August 8, 
1932. Amount of contract, approximately 
$106,391.60. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours of 


Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Hoist eigineer, see ee eee foi: $0 65 8 
Firemenis ofc cee a eee 0 45 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 55 8 
Divere...0. ut. eee eestor b 1°25 8 
Timberman.. eet aeocerae eel 0 50 8 
Labourers.) et ioc oa cece 2 0 40 8 
Concrete finishers. . RAB See eee 0 60 8 
Men, team and wagon. Te RUPN eter a 0 75 8 
Carpenters and oimersuas tenho ce 0 70 8 
Blacksmiths. oer uae sera nian ars 0 60 8 
‘Quarry men Se. eee 0 45 8 
Motor iaaiéle and driver (5 ton).. 2 50 8 
Motor truck and driver (1 and 2 
COR) FEO. Sees sects 1 50 8 





Lighting the Interprovincial Highway Bridge 
over the Ottawa River, between Hawkesbury, 
Ont., and Grenville, Que. Name of contractors, 
Canadian Comstock Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, Naat 18, 1982. Amount 
of contract, $8,952. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
HULOCERICIANG Veremeriicia ecic piarseisce aie © $0 65 8 
TE DOUTCT Sater vatiee at. Satepreere he ses 0 35 8 








Laying new roof covering, etc., at the Drill 
Hall, Craig Street, Montreal, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, W. A. Moffatt & Sons, Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. Date of contract, August 17, 1932. 
Amount of contract, $6,879 and $10 per square 
for any new roof boarding required. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 








Rates Hours of 





Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 

Concrete;workers,.. 4. g2)) ree $0 40 8 
Concrete mixer operator..........- 0 60 8 
Asphalt workers (paving)........-- 0 60 8 
Bricklayers. 0.e) ..20 ere he cre eeicrat 0 85 8 
Ornamental iron workers.......---- 0 85 8 
Carpenters and joiners............- 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers...........-+--: 0 65 8 
Roofers (felt and asphalt, built-up 

TOOLNE))... << cs eee ee 0 60 8 
Painters, ..27 0s: ae ae ares 0 65 8 
Plum bers::s is) eee ee 0 75 8 
Labourers, 24 aa eee eee 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart..........--- 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
Teamsters i... ... tol + = bepractays oa 0 40 8 
Motor truck driver.............--- 0 45 8 





Exterior brickwork, painting and repairs to 
roof of Public Building at Canso, N.S. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Dan A. MacDonald, Stel- 
larton, NS. Date of contract, August 26, 
1932. Amount of contract, $4,798. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 














Rates 
Trade or class of labour| of wages Hours of labour 
not less not more than 
than 
per hour | per day | per week 
Stone masons............ $0 80 8 48 
Bricklayers) ene 0 80 8 48 
Carpenters and joiners... 0 55 8 48 
Sheet metal workers..... 0 60 8 48 
Sheet metal helpers...... 0 40 8 48 
Roofers, ready roofing... 0 50 8 48 
Painters and glaziers..... 0 55 8 48 
Labourersi: ne ee 0 35 8 48 
Driver, horse and cart... 0 55 8 48 
Driver, team and wagon. 0 70 8° 48 
Teamsters aes 0 35 8 48 
Motor truck drivers...... 0 40 8 48 





Construction of an onion warehouse at 
Kelowna, B:C. Name of contractors, The 
Dominion Construction Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, August 26, 1982. 
Amount of contract, $24,815 and unit prices 
for additional work. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours of 





Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 6 8 
Cement’ finisherst-4i. so 4-es tees 0 60 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 80 8 
Sheet metal workers...........-.-- 0 80 8 
Roofers, asbestos shingles.......... 0 60 8 
Eathers, metalic ome iecece ae 0 80 8 
Plasterors.s.< chee an eee ees 1 00 8 
Painters and glaziers.........- Phe 0 75 8 
Plumbers ccet« cabelas ene 0 80 8 
Blectricians? 4 .cee orn aa ele tere 0 75 8 
Labourers).nteelceie ee ae 0 40 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 80 8 
TOaMstersittonk tee eens 0 40 8 
Motor truck drivers). 2)2.84.28: 0 45 8 





Repairs to naval coal wharf, Esquimalt, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Messrs. Watson 
& Stewart, Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
August 16, 1932. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $8,859.15. A fair wages Schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Pile driver foreman..............++ $1 123 8 
ONZINC CK 3c. «He dete ytemees 8 
e Teak hy Pah ATIMe cece ss Sind 0 90 8 
ie Hoommanwee ee 0 90 8 
Bridgemanis sp ituer cn soe 0 90 8 
Tambermanin. ann tetas eee 0 90 8 
Fireman:d.06 oc eee ae eae 0 624 8 
Electricians. . Sed Ascari 0 873 8 
Labourers: 2.3: 7: Soe ee ae 0 40 8 
Plumbers and Rat tiiers. 1 00 8 
Plumbers’ and steam fitters’ helpers 0 50 8 
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Dredging at wharf, Victoria Harbour, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Island Tug & Barge 
Co., Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, 
July, 1932. Amount of contract, $1,812. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Dredging in the East River, at Trenton and 
New Glasgow, Pictou County, N.S. Name 
of contractors, Beacon Dredging Co., Ltd., 
Halifax, NS. Date of contract, August 25, 
1932. Amount of contract, approximately 
$9,800. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Deepening and widening the main channel 
of the harbour, Lunenburg, N.S. Name of 
contractors, The Federal Dredging Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, August 12, 
1932. Amount of contract, approximately 
$14,093.76. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging Miramichi River at Nelson, N.B. 
Name of contractors, Maritime Dredging & 
Supply Co., Newcastle, N.B. Date of contract, 
August 5, 1932. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $9,200. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Deepening and widening a channel at the 
entrance of Riviére St. Francois, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, St. Francis River Dredging 
Co., Pierreville, PQ. Date of contract, August 
5, 1982. Amount of contract, approximately 
$4,097.43. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Deepening slips at foot of Princess Street 
and of William Street, Kingston, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Russell Construction Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, August 24, 
19382. Amount of contract, approximately 
$7,273.48. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging harbour at Oshawa, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The R. C. Huffman Construction 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. Date 
of contract, August 8, 1932. Amount of con- 


tract, approximately $10,875. The General 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 
Dredging harbour at Toronto, Ont. Name 


of contractors, Canadian Dredging Co., Ltd., 
Midland, Ont. Date of contract, August 11, 
1932. Amount of contract, approximately 
$8,900. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Erection of a valve storage building in 
connection with Welland Ship Canal at Port 
Weller, Ont., not including concrete floor and 
pedestals for columns. Name of contractors, 
Standard Steel Construction Co., Ltd., Port 
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Robinson, Ont. Date of contract, August 3, 





19382. Amount of contract, approximately 
$7,372. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 
Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Blacksmiths. . $0 60 8 
Carpenters. . 0 90 8 
Compressor. operators... 0 60 8 
Concrete finishers. . aie sb fe 0 50 8 
1G i a 0 45 8 
ISG LTICLAN Shay ents atone y. ieamers e : 0 70 8 
Firemen (stationary)............... 0 45 8 
Steam hoist engineers.............. 0.75 8 
Electric hoist engineer............. 0 60 8 
Structural ironworkers............. 0 80 8 
EA WOULORSE She ca cc tetstes bess Reunk 0 40 8 
INEACHINISUSHOR To nn tee eee 0 75 8 
J RENTING) Go) Geli dBRL B EIBESA Bt aos Ore 0 70 8 
RIT OTS MN aca cele hae ss babarine 0 65 8 
POA INISTOMS Me fsa oie tes sniagee shake sie 0 40 8 
PIE TRCIROTIVOD. cio. gaicye ci hie 0 6 ob caves Sor ele 0 40 8 
Welders and burners................ 0 55 8 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in August, 1932, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages, and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions :— 


Nature of Orders Amount 
Making metal dating stamps and type, 
brass crown seals, cancellers, etc. 
Pritchard Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 

Pe, ART, ig ALAS contain, clsee 0a. -¢ $ 528 91 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 

daters, etc. 

Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 

eerie AES 's sybtan To. paws Kerem 177 86 
Making and supplying letter carrier’s 

uniforms 
Grant-Holden-Graham, Ltd., Otta- 

Ree Oli bia ck. ow os eave aii 66 66 
Samuel seem Quebec, P.Q.. 409 13 
J. Humphrey & Son, Ltd., 

Broncton,s NB.) 4 caies smded 8,036 91 
Wm. Scully, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q.. 17 01 

Aaa! Bag fittings 
W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont...... 364 40 
oe H. Wickware, Ottawa, Ont. 158 00 
Scales 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
Glee es < cxk vid strc dhe alade tskale ve one ep aSEeee 65 58 
Letter boxes, etc 
F Plant, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 2,415 64 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. Ltd., Otta- 
Tail) A eS LAOH RAE Uco 6 106 00 
Letter Carriers’ satchels 
Hugh Carson Co. Ltd., Ottawa.... 497 17 
Stamping ink 
J. E. Poole Co., Toronto, Ont..... 363 95 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


yi SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements, with 
their schedules of wages and working condi- 
tions, that have recently been received by the 
Department. Such agreements are summar- 
ized each month in the Lasour Gazerts. In 
the majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both employers and employees, but 
verbal agreements are also included in the 
records, the latter being schedules of raltes of 
wages, hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In the case of each agreement, the rates of 
wages for the principal classes of labour are 
given, with other information of general 
interest. 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


TORONTO, ONTARIO. — CERTAIN EMPLOYING 
BAKERS (JEWISH) AND THE BAKERY AND 
CONFECTIONERY _WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Loca No. 181. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1932, 
to May 1, 1933, and until a new agreement has 
been made or this one cancelled. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, September, 1931, page 1053, and 
August, 1930, page 967, with the following ex- 
ception :— 

Wages per week: foreman or first hand $38, 
second hand $34, third hand $30 (reductions of 
$6 per week in each case). The wage rates for 
jobbers are unchanged at 95 cents per hour for 
first hands, 85 cents for second hands, and 75 
cents for third hands. 


TORONTO AND ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO.—CER- 
TAIN BREWERIES AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF THE UNITED BREWERY, FLOUR, 
CEREAL AND. Sorr. DRINK. WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LocaL No. 304. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1932, 
to March 31, 1933, and from year to year there- 
after until notice. , 

This agreement is similar to the one previous- 
ly in effect and summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, November, 1931, page 12538, with the 
following exceptions:— 

Engineers, firemen, carpenters, brewers and 
foremen are exempt from the agreement and 
are not required to be union members. 

In case of discharge, a representative of the 
union to be entitled to investigate and the em- 
ployee discharged. to be entitled to.a hearing. 
Sickness or disability resulting from an acci- 
dent while at work will not be a cause of dis- 
charge if employee is capable of performing his 
work again within six months. . 

The wage scale is the same as in the previous 
agreement except kettlemen $23.50 per week 
and washhouse men $22.50, and engineers are 
not included. Extra help employed in the busy 
season to have a permit card from the union 
and be paid $20 per week. 


Manufacturing: Iron, Steel and Products 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN WELDING SHOPS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
BOILERMAKERS, IRON SHIPBUILDERS AND 
HELPERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL No. 637. 


Agreement to be in effect from July, 1931, to 
July, 1932, and thereafter from year to year 
until notice. f 

Only union members to be employed, and in 
carrying out this agreement, the employer to 
deal only with the union representatives. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week, When two shifts are worked, the second 
shift to be 74 hours with pay for 8 hours. 

Overtime: time and one-half to midnight; 
thereafter and all work on Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Wages: boilermakers, oxy-acetylene and elec- 
tric welders $1 per hour for field work and 75 
cents per hour for shop work. 

One apprentice allowed to each shop and one 
for each five mechanics employed. 

Wages for apprentices: from 20 cents per 
hour for first six months to 50 cents for seventh 
six months, after which they will receive jour- 
neyman’s rate. 

In case of dispute, no strike or lockout to. 
oceur until it has been referred to arbitration 


as provided in the Industrial Disputes Investi- 


gation Act. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


HALIFAX, N.S.—CERTAIN JOB PRINTING FIRMS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL 'TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Locat No. 130. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1932, 
to March 31, 1933. 

This agreement is the same as the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, June, 1931, page 708. 

The wage rates are unchanged at $35 per 
week for day work and $38 for night work 
with a 44-hour week. 


QUEBEC, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHERS AND JOB PRINTING OFFICES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, Lo- 
CAL No. 302. 


The agreement which came into effect Feb- 
ruary 14, 1931, and which was summarized in 
the Lasour GaAzerTrE, April, 1931, page 476, is 
being continued until February 14, 1933, with 
no change. 

Wages are the same at $32.50 per week of 
48 hours for day work and $34.50 per week of 
45 hours for night work. 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—PUBLISHERS OF FRENCH 
NEWSPAPERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Locat No. 145 (JacQUES CARTIER). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 15, 
1931, to September 15, 1932. 

This agreement is the same as the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, August, 1929, page 925, and July, 
1925, page 724. 

Wages for journeymen are unchanged at $43 
per week of 48 hours for day work and $47 per 
week of 45 hours for night work. 
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OTTAWA, ONTARIO.—OTTAWA NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL Typo- 
GRAPHICAL UNION, LocaL No. 102. 

The agreement which was summarized in the 
LaBour GAZETTE, November, 1930, page 1333, 
November, 1928, page 1262, and April, 1927, 
page 442, was extended for one year to Sep- 
tember 30, 1932. 

Wages are unchanged at $44 per week of 464 
hours for day work and $46.50 per week of 
433 hours for night work. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—PUBLISHERS OF DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
PRINTING PRESSMEN AND  ASSISTAN'TS’ 
Union, Loca No. 1. 

The agreement which came into effect 


June 1, 1928 and which was summarized in 
the Lasour Gazerte, August, 1928, page 903, 
has been renewed to May 31, 1933, with the 
following change: 

Wages for night work have been. reduced 
from $47.50 to $46.50 per week. Wages for 
day work are unchanged at $46.50 per week. 

Hours are unchanged with 48 per week for 
day work and 42 per week for night work. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—PUBLISHERS OF DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS UNION, 
Loca No. 21. 

The agreement which came into. effect 
January 1, 1928, and which was summarized 
in the Lasour Gazette, January, 1932, page 90 
and December, 1928, page 1375, was renewed 
from July 1, 1932, to June 30, 1933, with the 
following change: 

Wages for night work have been reduced 
from $47.50 to $46.50 per week. Wages for 
day work remain unchanged at $46.50 per 
week. 

Hours are unchanged at 48 per week for 
day work and 42 per week for night work. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—PUBLISHERS OF DaiLy 
NEWSPAPERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, LocaL No. 91. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1932, 
to March 31, 1933. 


This agreement is similar’ to the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
Lasour GaAzeTre, January, 1926, page 58, 


July, 1928, page 784, which was renewed as 
noted in the LABouR GazETTE, December, 1931, 
page 1355, with the following change: 

Hours for night work are reduced from 45 
to 42 per week and the wages reduced from 
$50.50 to $47.50 per week. The hours and 
wages for day workers are unchanged with a 
wage of $47.50 for a 46% hour week. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO—PROPRIETOR OF A THIRD 

SHIFT PUBLICATION AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNIoN, LocaL No. 
91. : 

The agreement which was summarized in the 
LasourR GAZETTE, August, 1929, page 925, and 
which was renewed as_ noted in the Laspour 
GAZETTE, December, 1931, page 1355, hag again 
been renewed without change to March 31, 
1933. 

Wages are $52.50 for a 45 hour week. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—PUBLISHERS OF Two 
DAIty NEWSPAPERS AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, Locat No. 
191. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 2, 1932 

to May 1, 1933. 

This agreement is similar to the one 
summarized in the Lasour Gazetre, July, 

1931, page 833, with the following exceptions: 


All overtime on regular working days, time 
and one-half. 

Wages per week: $43 for day work and $45 
for night work (a reduction of $4 per week 
in both cases). 

Hours are unchanged at 46 per week for 
day work and 434 for night work; middle 
shift 433 hours except from June 1, to 
September 1, 42} hours. 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN—CERTAIN Jos PRINT- 
ING OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
PRINTING PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ 
Union, Loca No. 75. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1932, 
to April 30, 1933. 

This agreement is similar to the one 
summarized in the Lasour Gazerre, July, 
1930, page 842, with the following exceptions: 

Hours: 44 per week for both day and night 
work (formerly 44 for day work and 42 for 
night work). 

Work on _ holidays, time and one-half for 
first three hours and double time thereafter 
for both day and night work. 

The complete wage scale included in this 
agreement is: journeymen cylinder pressman 
$39.60 per week (a reduction of $3.55), 
eylinder assistant $28.90 (a reduction of $3.30), 
cylinder assistant working part time on 
cylinder and platens $23.35 (a reduction of 
$2.60), platen pressman $36.90 (a reduction of 
$3.55). ‘For night work $3 per week extra, as 
before. 

The clause providing that in case of decrease 
of staff, those last employed to be laid off first 
is omitted. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA—Two NewspaPeR Ptr- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ Union, LocaL 
No. 201. 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
Lasour GAZzErte, October, 1929, page 1159, hag 
been renewed from February 25, 1932, to 
May 15, 1933, with the following change: 

Wages per hour for journeymen pressmen: 
96 cents for day work and $1.09% for night 
work (a reduction of 10 per cent). 

Tours are unchanged with 45 per week for 
day work and 42 for night work. 


CALGARY. ALBERTA—-CERTAIN JOB PRINTING 
OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL ‘Typo- 
GRAPHICAL UNION, LocaL No. 449. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 2, 1932, 
and until notice is given by either party. 

This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
Lasour GazettE, June, 1929, page 676, with 
the following exceptions: 

Wages for day work: 92 cents per hour (a 
reduction of 8 cents per hour)? night work $3 
per week extra as before. 

The hours are unchanged at 44 per week for 
both day and night work. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—CERTAIN JOB PRINTING 
OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL ‘Typo- 
GRAPHICAL UNION, LocaL No. 604. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 4, 
1932, to May 15, 1933. 

The agreement which was summarized in the 
Lasour Gazetre, March, 1931, page 349, and 
May, 1927, page 556, is renewed to May 15, 
1933, with the following change: 

Wages for journeymen: 96 cents per hour 
for day work and $1.022 for night work (a 
reduction of 11 cents per hour in both cases). 
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Hours are unchanged at 44 per week for 
day work and 42 for night work. 


LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA—A NEWSPAPER Pus- 
LISHER AND CERTAIN JOB PRINTING OFFICES 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL ‘TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Loca No. 551. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 16, 1932, 
to May 15, 1933. 

This agreement is the same as the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, October, 1930, page 1210, with 
the following exceptions: 

Wages in news office: 94% cents per hour 
or $42.50 per week for day work and $1.00% 
per hour or $45.25 per week for night work; 
machinist operators $1,069 per hour or $47.95 
per week. Wages in job offices: 944 cents per 
hour or $41.60 per week. These are reductions 
of about 10 per cent from the 1929 scale. 

Hours are unchanged at 45 per week for the 
newspaper office and 44 per week in job offices. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN 
AND ASSISTANTS’ Union, Locat No. 69. 


The agreement which came _ into effect 
September 1, 1930, for a period of four years 
and which was summarized in the Lasour 
Gazerre, August, 1931, page 931, is still in 
effect except that it was mutually agreed to 
reduce wages 10 per cent, making the day rate 
90 cents per hour and the night rate 94 cents. 


Vancouver, B.C. — Certain Jos PRINTING 
OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
ue AND ASSISTANTS’ Union, Locau 

o. 69. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 17, 
1932, to March 17, 1933, and may be extended 
from year to year if wages and hours can be 
settled by local arbitration or conciliation. 

This agreement is the same as the one 
previously in effect and summarized in_ the 
Lazour GAZETTE, September, 1929, page 1051, 
with the following exception: 

Wages per week of 44 hours: on cylinder 
and offset presses, journeymen pressmen $40.50, 
feeders $25.65; on platen presses, journeymen 
pressmen $37.70 and feeders $23.75 (reductions 
of 10 per cent). For night work pressmen 
receive 8 cents per hour extra and feeders and 
apprentices 5 cents per hour extra, as before. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


WELLAND, ONTARIO.—EMPLOYING PLUMBERS AND 
THE UNirep ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND 
SreaMFIrrers, LocaL No. 595. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1932, 
to April 30, 1933, and year to year until notice. 

“Only union members, and apprentices inden- 
tured under the Ontario Apprenticeship Act, 
to handle the tools of the trade. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

All overtime and work on Saturday after- 
noons, Sundays and _ holidays, double time. In 
finishing a repair job on regular working days 
if not more than an hour’s time extra, regular 
rate to be paid. 

Wages for journeymen plumbers and steam- 
fitters: 90 cents per hour until present member- 
ship is fully employed when it will be raised 
to 95 cents. (The previous rate was $1.05 per 
hour.) Wages for fifth year junior mechanics: 
60 cents per hour. 

Apprentices to be employed in accordance 
with the Ontario Apprenticeship Act. 

For work out of the city, fare, board and 
travelling time to be paid, except within a 


radius of 15 miles, when transported by auto- 
mobile, when journeymen will return on their 
own time up to 6 p.m. 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS 
AND THE  BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND 
PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNIoN, LocaL 
No. 27. 


The agreement which covers bricklayers, 
stonemasons, marble setters, tile setters, ter- 
razzo workers and plasterers, and which came 
into effect May 1, 1929, and was summarized 
in the Lasour GAZETTE, October, 1929, page 
1160, and July, 1930, page 845, was amended 
November, 1931, to reduce wages from $1.25 
to $1.124 per hour. The new agreement which 
is in effect from May 1, 1932, to May 1, 1933, 
is the same except that the wage rate is $1 
ee Hours are unchanged at 44 per 
week. 


CaLGaRry, ALBERTA.—GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ ASSO- 
CIATION AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, LocaL No. 1779. 


Agreement reached following conciliation by 
the Department of Labour as reported in the 
Labour GAZETTE, June, 1932, page 647, to be 
in effect from May 1, 1932, to May 1, 1933. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GazpTTs, July, 1928, page 788, and May, 1931, 
page 599, with the following exceptions:— 

Hours: 8 per day with a 5-day week. Any 
necessary work on Saturday mornings to be 
paid at time and one-quarter. When, however, 
it is established that 75 per cent of the regis- 
tered membership of the union are employed, 
the contractors to have the option of working 
Saturday mornings at regular rates as long as 
this percentage remains employed. 

Wages per hour: $1 (a reduction of 15 cents 
per hour). 

No strike or lockout to occur pending arbi- 
tration of a dispute. 


CaLgary, ALBERTA—CALGARY ASSOCIATION OF 
SANITARY AND HEATING ENGINEERS AND THE 
Unirep ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND 
STEAMFITTERS, LocaL No. 496. 


Agreement made following strike reported in 
the LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1932, page 651, to 
be in effect from May 11, 1932, to April 30, 
1933, and for another year if no notice of 
change is given by either party. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
Gazette, September, 1931, page 1037, with the 
following exceptions: — 

Wages per hour for journeymen plumbers 
and steamfitters: $1.05 (a reduction of 20 cents 
per hour). 

All apprenticeship conditions are under the 
jurisdiction of the Joint Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee. 

Hours are unchanged at 8 per day with a 
5-day week. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


MontTREAL, QuEBEC—THE HARBOUR CoM MIS- 
SIONERS OF MONTREAL AND THE INDEPENDENT 
ASSOCIATION OF HARBOUR EMPLOYEES OF THE 
Port oF MONTREAL. 


The agreement which came into effect May 1, 
1931, and which was summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, June, 1931, page 712, July, 1929, page 
807, and September, 1927, page 1004, was re- 
newed without change for another year to 
April 30, 1933. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1932 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 
was upward, both the weekly family 
budget in terms of retail prices and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices being higher, 


In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in sixty-nine cities showed the first advance 
since December, 1931, at $7.01 for August as 
compared with $6.78 for July, $8.20 for August, 
1931; $10.65 for August, 1930; $11.63 for 
August, 1929; $10.44 for August, 1922; $16.42 
for August, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); and $7.68 for August, 1914. The most 
important change was a seasonal increase in 
the price of potatoes, while the prices of eggs, 
butter, fresh and salt pork and bacon were 
also higher. The prices of beef, veal, mutton 
and sugar were slightly lower. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget averaged $16.42 at the beginning 
of August as compared with $16.21 for July; 
$18.30 for August, 1931; $21.01 for August, 
1930; $21.90 for August, 1929; $20.88 for 
August, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and $14.41 for August, 1914. In fuel anthra- 
cite coal was somewhat higher, while wood 
declined slightly. 


In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was slightly 
higher, this being the first increase since 
November, 1931. The index stood at 66-8 for 
August as compared with 66:6 for July; 71-0 
for August, 1981; 83-7 for August, 1930; 98:4 
for August, 1929; 97-1 for August, 1922; 160-2 
for August, 1920; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); and 66:1 for August, 1914. Eighty 
prices quotations were higher, sixty-five were 
lower and three hundred and fifty-seven were 
unchanged. 


In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials five of the eight main groups 
were higher and three were slightly lower. 
The groups which advanced were: the 
Animals and their Products group, because 
of higher prices for calves, hogs, hides, cured 
meats, butter and eggs, which more than off- 
set lower prices for fish, steers, lambs and 
leather; the Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group, due mainly to higher prices 
for raw cotton, raw jute, raw silk and raw 
wool; the Non-Ferrous Metals and _ their 
Products group, mainly because of increases 


in the prices of copper, lead, silver, tin and 
zinc; the Non-Metallic Minerals and their 
Products group, due to higher prices for coal; 
and the Chemicals and Allied Products group, 
because of higher quotations for copper sul- 
phate, shellac and fertilizers. The Vegetables 
and Vegetable Products group was slightly 
lower, decreases in the prices of oats, barley, 
potatoes, hay, straw and onions more than 
offsetting higher prices for corn, flax, rye, 
wheat, bran, shorts and raw rubber. The 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper group and 
the Iron and its Products group were also 
lower, the former because of lower prices for 
pine lumber and the later because of reduced 
quotations for steel sheets, scrap iron and 
scrap steel. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
higher, the former due to increased prices for 
bran, shorts, canned vegetables, butter, eggs 
and cured meats, which more than offset lower 
prices for potatoes, onions, dried fruits, fresh 
meats and fish, and the latter due to higher 
prices for corn, wheat, raw cotton, raw wool, 
hides, calves, hogs, silver, tin and copper, 
which more than offset reductions in the 
prices of oats, barley, steers, lambs and pine 
lumber. 

In the grouping according to origin higher 
quotations for wheat, corn, flax, calves, hogs, 
eggs, copper and tin caused an increase in 
the group of raw and partly manufactured 
goods. Fully and chiefly manufactured goods 
were also higher, mainly because of advances 
in the prices of bran, shorts, cured meats and 
butter. Domestic farm products and articles 
of mineral origin were higher, while articles 
of marine origin and forest origin were lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of August of seventy- 
one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil and the rent of six-roomed houses in 
sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. All prices 
are for delivered goods. The exact quality 
for which the quotation is given is set forth in 
the case of each commodity, and every effort 
has been made to ensure that the quotations 
in each case refer to the same class of com- 
modity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city except 
milk and bread are the average of quotations 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by a number of representative butchers and 
grocers in each. Information as to prices of 
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milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent is 
secured by the correspondents of the LAasour 
GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau of Statistics. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LaBour GAZETTE was begun it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month, 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
- eities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GazetTrs 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatie conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912, in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according 
to the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two-thirds 
or about sixty-five per cent of the total income. 


While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufh- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, ete., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lapour GazetTTe a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to permit the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lapour GazeTrs, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1921, 
quarterly from 1922 to 1930, and monthly 
since January, 1931. As stated in the above- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135°6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1918, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73:2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67:4; 1930, 64-7; 1931, 64-1; 1932, 63-8. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 

(Continued on page 1030) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of te pi included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
amily 








Commodities | Quan-|] (t) | (1) Aug. jAug. |Aug. |Aug.| Aug.} Aug.} Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug. |Aug. | Aug.| July |Aug. 
tity | 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1932 


———— | | | | | | | 
— |————— |——— | ————_ — |—————— | —“_ |—— |—— 








Cc. Cc. c. c. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin...| 2 lb. | 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 49-8] 78-6) 83-0) 67-4] 63-4] 60-0] 59-4] 64-8] 71-6] 76-8] 73-2] 57-8] 51-6] 50-8 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6) 26-0] 29-6) 34-4) 57-2] 53-4] 37-8) 34-6] 32-0] 31-6) 35-8] 42-6) 48-0] 45-0] 30-4] 27-0] 26-4 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 17-6} 28-3] 28-2] 21-0) 18-7} 18-0] 18-4} 20-2] 22-6] 24-6] 23-2] 16-5] 13-4] 13-2 
Mutton, roast..} 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8} 19-1] 21-3] 37-4] 36-9] 28-9] 28-1) 28-0} 29-3) 29-8) 29-9] 32-1] 30-1] 26-0] 22-2} 21-4 
Pork,legs. 34-1 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 20-9] 37-9] 41-6] 33-2} 32-0] 26-6] 28-7] 28-0) 28-8) 32-6] 30-3] 24-5] 15-1] 15°6 
Pork, salt..... 2 “ | 21.8) 25-0) 34-4] 35-2] 37:2] 70-2] 74-2] 60-4] 54-4) 50-0] 51-6] 52-6) 53-2) 56-4] 54-6] 44-4] 30-0] 30-4 
Bacon, break- oe 

4 9 Se 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8) 24-5] 24-7] 25-7] 51-2) 57-9] 48-3) 42-7) 39-2] 40-2] 38-5] 39-01 41-0] 40-1] 28-9} 16-8] 17-6 
Lard, pure..... 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 37-6) 73-6] 76-0] 45-2) 44-4] 44-2) 48-6] 43-0] 44-4] 44-0] 42-0] 28-6] 22-6] 22-8 
Eggs, fresh 1 doz| 25-7] 30-0] 33-3] 33-7| 29:5) 53-6] 64-5) 42-4] 35-0) 32-4] 40-8] 40-3] 42-4] 39-4] 37-3] 26-1] 21-4] 24-1 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4) 28-1] 24-3] 51-0] 56-3] 39-7] 32-8] 28-6] 37-1) 36-7] 37-6] 34-8] 33-3] 22-1] 16-8] 19-6 

i$ as ae ate 6 qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 52-2] 72-0} 88-2) 79-2) 69-0] 68-4] 69-0} 69-6] 70-2) 72-0] 71-4] 63-6] 57-6] 57-0 
Butter, dairy..| 2 lb. | 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0} 53-0) 93-4|121-8] 74-8] 71-4] 69-0] 74-2] 74-8] 79-4] 80-4] 64-2] 47-2] 85-6] 36-6 
Butter, cream- | 

Arg de Ber “ | 25-5] 27-7) 31-9} 33-9] 31-9] 52-3] 66-8] 45-3] 43-3] 39-3] 42-7] 42-1] 44-6] 44-9] 35-5) 27-0] 21-6] 22-1 
Cheese, old 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5} 20-5) 21-4) 33-4] 40-8] 35-9} 30-1]§30-3/§31- 2] §30-9/§33-0)§33-1]§31-4/§22-9/§20-118§19-9 
Cheese, new 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7) 17-5] 19-1) 19-7] 30-8) 38-9] 31-7] 26-7)§30-3)§31- 2] §30-9)§33- 0} §33-1)§31-4]§22-9|§20-11819-9 
Bread. ives. 15 “ | 55-5] 58-5) 66-0] 61-5} 64-°5)117-0/145-5/121-5/105-0]100-5}117-0]117-0)115-5}117-0}112-5} 93-0} 88-5} 88-5 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0} 28-0] 33-0) 32-0} 37-0] 67-0} 84-0] 64-0] 49-0/§44-0)§57-0| §54-0}§52-0|§53 -0|§47-0]§32-0/§30-0]§30-0 
Rolled oats....} 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 24-0] 40-0} 44-5) 30-5] 28-0] 27-5) 30-5} 31-5) 31-5] 32-0] 31-0] 25-0} 24-0] 24-0 

ICO peytoceais: 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6} 10-4] 11-4] 12-0} 23-8] 34-0] 19-2] 18-8/§20-6}§21-6) §21-4/§21-2|§20-6|§20-4]§18-2|§17-2)§17-2 
Beans, hand- 

picked....... Ze 8-6] 9-4] 10-8} 12-4) 12-2) 33-6] 24-4] 17-0] 17-8) 17-8] 16-8] 16-2] 18-2] 23-8) 18-8) 11-8} 8-6] 8-4 
Apples, evapor- 

Bted weet ys 1 9-9| 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 18-5] 23-3) 29-5] 20-7) 24-6] 19-7] 20-7] 19-3] 21-6) 21-4] 20-6] 16-9] 15-8] 16-2 
Prunes, med- 

ium size..... 1 “ | 11-5) 9-6} 9-9} 11-9] 12-9) 18-1) 27-9] 17-9] 19-9] 18-5] 15-6) 14-9] 13-6} 13-9] 15-6] 11-8] 10-9] 11-0 


Sugar, granu- 
lated........ 


“ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0} 23-6) 24:4] 44-8]100-0) 40-0] 35-6] 49-2) 33-2] 32-8] 31-6] 28-4] 26-4] 24-8] 23-6] 23-2 
Sugar, yellow.. 


4 
2 “ | 10-0} 9-8} 10-8] 11-0} 11-6] 20-6] 46-8] 19-0} 16-6] 23-6) 15-8] 15-8] 15-0] 13-6] 12-8} 12-0] 11-4} 11-4 
Tea, black.... i < 





8-2} 8-3] 8-7] 8-9} 9-3] 15-2] 16-5] 13-7] 14-11$16-7|§17-8]§17-9|/§17-8]§17-6]§14-7|§13-7/$11-3/§11-1 
Tea, green..... “ 1 8-7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-4] 14-5) 17-0] 15-4] 15-5/§16-7/§17-81§17-9|§17-8]§17-6|§14-7]§13-7|§11-3|§11-1 
GOO a. oes “ | 8-6] 8-8] 8-9] 9-4) 9-5] 11-3] 15-6) 18-7] 13-4] 13-8] 15-2) 15-3] 15-1] 15-1] 14-1] 12-3] 10-5} 10-5 
Potatoes....... bag] 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0} 50-3] 89-7/126-9] 59-3] 58-3] 86-8] 70-1] 80-1] 63-5} 94-4] 72-7] 45-3] 21-9] 40-2 
Vinegar.......: 6aqt -7| +7] 7] +8} 8} 9) 168) 1-0) 1-0] 9} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0] 1-0} 1-0 9 9 

ee So) 8 PESTS) | SL SS SS le St Sep Sor SEs 
All Foods.....]...... 5-48] 5-96) 6-95] 7-34) 7-68/13-41/16-42/11-44]10- 44/10-53|10-84/10-93/11-08]11-63|/10-65| 8-20] 6-78] 7-01 


— |_| ——_— —_ | ——__ |__| ———_— |_———.§s§|_ —————_ |_| —— | | ES TS | | 


ne fe | | | ef fn | mf ef ff fm | 


db ry eIOe 6 ton| 39-5] 45-2) 48-1] 55-0} 53-4] 74-9/110-0]109-1]107-9]/108-8/103-5}101-2|101-0]100-2] 99-9]101-1] 95-2} 95-6 


GUS? sb cere =< « | 31-1) 32-3} 35-0) 38-7] 37-6) 59-6} 81-3] 75-3] 69-4] 70-5] 63-3] 63-3] 62-7] 62-6] 62-7] 60-6] 60-0] 60-2 
Wood, hard...| “ ed.| 32-5) 35-3) 38-8] 42-5) 42-5) 70-7) 82-0) 85-0] 77-3] 80-0] 76-1) 75-5| 75-5) 76-6] 76-2] 71-5] 71-6] 69-8 
Wood, soft..... “| 22-6) 25-5] 29-4) 30-6] 31-3) 51-9) 64-1) 61-4] 58-5) 59-6] 55-7) 56-2) 55-7] 54-9] 54-1] 53-6) 51-5] 51-2 











‘Coal oil See. 1gal.| 24-0} 24-5] 24-4) 23-7] 23-8) 28-0} 38-3] 32-7) 31-1] 30-4] 30-3] 31-2] 31-0) 31-1] 30-9} 28-0] 27-6] 27-4 
Fuel and $ 
Light? 2). |t eee 1-50) 1-63] 1-76) 1-91) 1-89] 2-85) 3-76) 3-64) 3-44) 3-49] 3-29] 3-27] 3-26] 3-25] 3-24) 3-15] 3-06] 3-04 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent... } mo..| 2-37| 2-89] 4:05) 4-75] 4-81] 4-89) 6-37/6-86 | 6-96] 6-97] 6-88] 6-86] 6-93} 6-98] 7-07] 6-91] 6-341 6-33 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ |. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
T(Potals: ..5... | ater 9-37)10-50)12- 79/14 02/14. 41/21 -20/26- 60) 21-98/20-88/21 - 03/21 -05/21-11/21-31/21- 90/21 - 01/18 30)16-21/16-42 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 








$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61) 5-83} 6-82) 7-29) 7-51/13-75)16-97/11 -50/10-41/10-88/10-89]10-59/10-98}11-15)11-06} 8-61} 7-23] 7-38 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-83}12-08)15-38/10-37) 9-32] 9-34] 9-79] 9-75] 9-73]10-19|10-16) 8-36] 6-64] 6-61 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83] 6-55) 7-04] 7-59)13-32)16-25)11-35/10-33/10-65/10-39]10-83|10-93|10-94/10-75| 8-27) 7-01] 7-22 
CBO DOOs oho. sin,> sing aii +15} 5-64) 6-33) 6-87} 7-19)12-50) 15-54) 11-16}10-00}10-01/10-27)10-13}10-20/10-52| 9-97) 7-55) 6-27) 6-45 
ONCATION .o os 3c crete 5-01) 5-60} 6-50) 7-20) 7-54)13-50)16-44/11-40/10-41/10-63}10-71/10-99/11-13}11-67/10-53| 8-10) 6-69) 7-00 
MaNITODS. |. 2:10: ies oles 5-85) 6-19) 7-46) 7-87) 7-76)13-02)17-24/11-37/10-27/10-18]10-48}10-43|10-95]11-53|10-38| 7-90] 6-47] 6-75 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86) 6-92] 7-86] 8-25) 8-00}12-63}16-75)11-29) 9-96)10-28}10-91/11-12/11-32/12-09}10-76] 7-69) 6-47) 6-72 
PAT DOT G2: oie <i> ioe 6-02} 6-50) 8-00) 8-33) 7-83]13-84)16-31)11-21)10-26} 9-98/11-16}/10-96]11-13)12-12}10-74| 8-10} 6-47) 6-61 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-14/14-17|17-09/12-33/ 11-63] 11-30)12-22/12-00|12-14/12-93)11-71] 9-16] 7-53] 7-71 


} Peeen ber only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
{tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 


1e°] 
© 
ro) 
—_ 


Pork Bacon 



























LOCALITY 


prime, per lb. 
roast, per lb. 
roast, per Ib. 
sliced, per lb. 


per lb. 
per lb. 


per lb. 
Round steak, 


Veal, shoulder 

Breakfast, not 
sliced, per lb 

Breakfast, 


Fresh, leg 


Rib roast, 


Lan ke) Re Se EP Pe ed See ST Bea Gea eat ee 7 a LL ce LT le Pee 


a a EN 






cents | cents | cents| cents | cents} cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average).......-- 25-4 | 20-6 | 18-7 | 13-2 | 10-3 13-2 15-6 17-6 20-6 
Nova Scotia (average).....--. 27-3 | 21-9 | 19-0 | 13-8 | 11-5 12-8 16-9 16-3 19-2 
1—Sydney....-++++ereeee- 25-9 | 21 19 16-1 | 13-8 14- 15-8 15-6 17-9 
2—New Glasgow...-.-+--- 25 90-6 | 17-4} 11:2] 9 11: 16 Tess Al WS fis es 
3-—Am herst.. 6.5001: +2) +l 25 20 15 12). tes aege al eee ee Bag teehee ee 15. lie olla ine sie < 21 
4——Halifaxs: 60.05. tacieb pl 30-6 | 22-1} 22-6} 16-2 | 13-1 10- 17-2 16-3 19 
5—Windsor......-.+eeeeees 30 OMIA. schislctlie Dh oe ih. Seke ae 15 20 15-2 18-5 
G6— Truro. ike see eee rail: oe| 27 22-5 | 21 15 10 13- 17-5 16-8 19-6 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 23-2 | 19-4 | 18-5 | 13-8 | 12 12 18-7 17-7 20-4 
New Brunswick (average)..| 28-9 | 29-9 | 20-7 | 15-0 | 11-8 12- 18-5 16-8 29-3 
8—Moncton.....--es-eeee> 28-9 | 21 20-0 | 15 12-1 13- 17-5 16-8 19-7 
g—Saint John........0+-+-- 90-4 | 21-6 | 21-4 | 16-6 | 13 12: 19 16-9 20-7 
10-—FrederictoOn......sseeerf i. fee eee fe eens 16 12 10 20 17-8 20-5 
j1—Bathurst........+-+++ 27-5 | 20 20-2 | 12-5 | 10 12 17-5 15-5 20-3 
Quebec (average)......----+- 91-2 | 18-6 | 18-3 | 11-7 | 7-4 8. 13-2 17-5 19-5 
12—Quehec.....-...eeereees 94-5 | 21-9 | 18-3 | 14-2] 9:4 8. fon 19-4 99.4 
13—Three Rivers.....+--+-- 18-4 |f17-6 | 17-3 | 11-8 | 8-6 9 13- 23 +3 24-8 
-14—Sherbrooke.....--+++-- 97 1 04-3 d 207 6-7 9. 14- 16-1 18-9 
{ F=-SOrel. caget antes kisi. (scree 90 17-5 | 19 10 5-5 5 12 17 20 
16—St. Hyacinthe.........- 16-6 | 14-6 | 138-2] 9-8] 6-2 10 10- 16 18-8 
17—St. John’s......--+++++: 99.2 | 20-7 | 18-8 | 11-8 8 Q. 15: 15-4 16-1 
18—Thetford Mines.......-. 2 13-5 | 12-3 | 10 5 9 10 Sel he 
19—Montreal.......+++++++: 96-5 | 22-4 | 23-4 | 12-1] 8-8 6: 15- 16-5 17-4 
OO Thule san de ce <timielte1ay: 22-9 | 19-5 | 18-1 | 12-7] 8-8 6: 14. 15-2 17-7 
Ontario (average)..........-- 96.4 | 21-4 | 19-2 | 13-7 | 10-7 14- 16- 16-9 19-7 
D1 =O ttanvaies pe cists olebietee eer 97-9 |¥22-7 | 20-5 | 14:5] 9-5 10- 14- 16-8 19-6 
99—Brockville......e+eeee 29 1422-6 | 20-6 | 12:7] 8-9 13- 17 20-1 21-4 
937 — Kingstone. eee bterepi ier 26-9 1€20-5 | 19-6 | 15 9-6 11- 15- 15-4 18-7 
24—Belleville........-eeee- 22-6 |#18-6 | 17-8 | 12-9} 8-6 13- i 19 21-5 
25—Peterborough.......--- 95-3 |:20-3 | 18-2} 138-1] 9-8 12: 15: 15-5 17-8 
96—Oshawa...-..s- cece ee 25-7 |§20-7 | 18 12-8 } 12 14- 15: 15-6 18-9 
PTE OTN fas te «le «hee sisi leh 25 91-5 | 20-7 | 138-7 | 11-2 19 18 16:7 18-2 
28—Toronto.........seeees- 29-4 |,22-6 | 21-6 | 13-6 | 12-3 14- 16- 19-3 24-2 
29—Niagara Falls........-- 29-4 |)23 | 25 | 15 9-9} 16 18-5 18-2] 21 
30—St. Catharines.......--- 25-2 120-5 | 19-1 | 13-1 9-3 13- 15-4 15-4 18-5 
31-—Hamilton.... 2. ./..0.0.00-. 29-1 |823-4 | 21-6 | 15-3 | 13-2 16- 16-5 17-7 20-6 
32—Brantford.........+++:- 26-7 |$21-9 | 18-2 | 14-5 | 10-1 14- 17-2 17-3 21-1 
BoE (aliertasiet« lqcisieis 4) 28-6 |§24 22 16 13-4 19 18 17-8 20-3 
B4—Guelph.........--.2008- 26 120-8 | 19-7 | 18-6 | 12-4 14- 13-6 15:3 19-5 
35—Kitchener.......-++-++-- 24-4 1)21-4 | 16-7 | 12-9 | 10-7 14: 14-6 15-5 18-5 
36—Woodstock.........+++: 26-7 1421-7 | 18-9 | 13-2 | 10-4 14- 15-5 16:6 18-7 
27-—-Stratiord ss sjeaiscl- « ae ap 93-7 | 18-7 | 17-2 | 14 13-9 14. 14-2 16:5 19 
88—London.......-2.se0+¢- 26-1 | 20-7 | 19-8 | 13-2 9-2 14: 17 17-2 19-5 
39—St. Thomas........+++: 26-7 | 21-4 | 18-1 | 13-5 | 10-1 13: 16:3 16-5 18-9 
40—Chatharns :. ja <icelsinle o 6° 95-2 | 20-5 | 18 13-4] 9-4 16- 16 15-6 18-6 
41—Windsor.......-+eeseee: 25 20 18-5 | 13-2} 11 13 16-1 15-5 18-5 
492 Sari raiisci-jssaleisiele|siaiecascustoin 99-7 | 21 Ly, 13-7 | 11-2 15- 14-7 17-2 20 
43—Owen Sound......-.-+-- 94-2 | 19 18 13 9-5 15- 16-2 16-5 18-6 
44—North Bay.........-++- 26-7 | 21 21-3 | 11:3 | 8-3 12- 14-7 16-4 17-9 
45—Sudbury.....+-+essees- 27-2.|. 23 18-1 | 13-7 | 10-7 14- 17-9 16-5 18-8 
46—Cobalt,......+eeeeeeeers 29 26 22 14 13-5 14 18 15-9 18-5 
47—Timmins...... se deceees 29 24-5 | 19:3 | 14-7 | 12-7 18- 19-2 18 20-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 95-2 | 20-1} 19-3 | 18-6! 9-9 12- 17 15-6 19 
49=—Port Agtiure. . 4. deciter 29 91-8 | 16-4 | 18-8 | 10-5 13- 16-8 20-1 23-1 
50—Fort William........... 24 19-2 | 15-6) 18-2 | 10-9 13- 15 18-3 21-3 
Manitoba (average)........-- 24-8 | 18-8 | WW-8 | 12-0] 9-9 11- 14-6 18-1 29-0 
51—Winnipeg......----++++- 96-7 | 20-3 | 18-3 | 12-1 | 10-7 10- 14-8 18° 19-8 
59 Brandon... «....42-ss098 99-84 17-2 | 17-2 | 11-8 | 9 12- 14:3 18-2 20-2 
Saskatchewan (average)....| 24-0 | 18-7] 16-8 | 11-2) 8-8 - 14-6 19-6 23-7 
iPro erat peneoee oper 0900 ° 94.5 | 18-5 | 16-2] 10-5 | 8-8 10 13-9 17-3 91-8 
54—Prince Albert........-- 94 19 18 12-5 | 10-4 12- 15-5 21-7 26-7 
55—Saskatoon........---+-+: 20 15:9 | 14-9 | 10:3 | 6-9 11: 13-3 17-1 20-7 
56—Moose Jaw.......-++-°: 97-3 | 21-2 | 18-3 | 11-5] 9 13- 15-8 22-2 25-6 
Alberta (average)..........-- 21-8 | 17-6 | 16-2 | 11-3 | 8-4 12- 12-4 17-8 21-3 
57—Medicine Hat.........- 23-1 | 17-9 | 18 11-6 | 9-7 12- 13 19:8 23-8 
68—Drumheller..........-- 18 15 15 11-2 | 5-6 12- 12 16-2 19-6 
59—Edmonton.......-+.++: 93-2 | 19-1 | 17-6] 11-1] 8-9 12 12-9 17-6 21-1 
60—Calgary........sseeeee: 93-1 | 18-4) B-9 | 11-1] 9-4 12. 13-3 17-9 90-9 
61—Lethbridge...........++ 91:5 | 17-7 | 14-6 | 11:3] 8-5 12-8 11 17-5 91-2 
British Columbia (average).| 26-7 21-7 | 19-1 | 13-9 | 12-2 16-5 16-1 29-1 24.2 
62—Fernic....c.scscscocnces 25. 20 17-3 | 13 11 14-7 13-2 18 26 
63—Nelson....,.....scesees 27 20-7 | 18 13:7 | 9:3 Lie2 15 17-7 22-9 
64— Trail... aise nv atelotateleceia’s 25 20:5 | 16 13 11-8 15 16:5 21-7 24-7 
65—New Westminster...... 94-5 | 20-5 | 20-2 | 14 11-9. 15 16-2 19-9 22-7 
66—Vancouver........-e08- 28-4 | 22-5 | 19-8 | 18-7 | 13-7 15-6 15-5 20 24-1 
O7—VictOriasw cee. series 29-2 | 28-7 | 19-9 | 13-2 | 13-2 17-1 15-7 19-1 22-8 
68—Nanaimo..........-e+0- 98-8 | 24-3 | 20-7 | 15-8 | 15-1 19-7 17 20-4 23-7 
69—Prince Rupert.......--- 25-9 | 21-1 | 20-7 | 14-5 | 11-2 17-9 19-5 23-7 26 





ses Saar TTL La | eee 
a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1932 
eeoeoeo=$S$S$S$S$S=2E$$=>S=0DSS SSS 
Fish Eggs Butter 
— ie ee =| ° Bee 6 4 a3 2 1 2 
Q 2 * nQ oe 
3% | 23 ~3| 8 i £2 al == | 8¢ [8s 3. | 3 5 
ae eer te eo a | 8. Pee coe | Bea lag a| 2 eee pe 
So8 | ses |a5g| ss = | Ses pu6| Bi | #89 |e ec) as | a Sg 
ees | 2c. Ses on he od 5 eee ke ae AgH |Go8k = by Pa B= 
BEE (aga) SEE] 28 S| 58 gases) ES | Seelszee) #8 | 8 55, 
6) ee = w a 6. a fe S S a 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents | cents cents cents 
17-0 22-2 15-0 12-7 52-1 18-8 24-7 11-4 24-1 19-6 9-5 18-3 22-1 
11-8 19-8 29-0 il pees. 49.4 13-9 19-7 12-6 | | 28-3 23-9 9.7 19-5 23-9 
on HOB He: ae ce al eee oe 46-9 13-8 £17:7 11-6 30-9 22-2} 10-12 18 Ve oe | 
10 ° Oo 5 Ween: t Al eee a 55 14 [ 24-8 12-2 1 P15 23-7 9-11 19-5 21-4 | 2 
See oy dl ehte sb ll aoe hal ae ee 50 14-2 15 12-5 24-5 21-7 8 21-7 25 3 
14 15 PAU [Rana | ea 13-9 417-1] {12 29-2 24-1 11-5 17 23% | 4 
bes a 25) Mie ae eee LE (5) 13-4 [25-4] [12-9 30 7 dal COTA (orey Os 26 5 
15 pV get SU US? ee 45 14 # 18-3 | [14-2 30 26-4 8 21-2 24-91 6 
eR ORE Bed OO pe A Nd ee | 15-4 f28-3 | [12-2 18-5 13-7 7-8 17-6 21-21 7 
11-0 oe Maa | Rh a 60-0 14-8 22-1 12-4 26-4 20-0 9-8 17-6 22-1 
11 25: Sul ge eee aes 60 16-2 24-3 12-2 28-8 22-7 9-10 20-1 24 8 
Banks LGB Rete SM | 9 5 | RO 21-4] [11-7 26-2 22-3 12 17-1 23-1] 9 
hh > Es Zo eae, 1) ee A 60 16-5 27-6 | | 13-2 24-2 20 g 18-2 21-4 110 
WRG Eas I | PR (hae | 12-5 OR Le be ABN AS einaacete 18 SON tT 
16-2 Re Oi lect edt eee Ae ok 19-8 18-0 11-9 26-4 21-2 8-6 17-8 20-5 
ee SU ate tt eee: Rt et 7 20-7 12 29 21-5 12 17-1 20-5 112 
Pee ae ee, eee ee ¢: | 19 20 13-3 26-7 21-5 9 18 20-6 |13 
fh Medes | ie a tos SORT | Ds SR | 20 17-9 11-7 26-3 21-4 7:7 16-7 19-8 |14 
once fe ERS RE ae |S ae TRS oem | SS | We A fe 11-7 22 19-5 feline 16 20-2 |15 
ty Sage et eee ee | ane Seem | Ee | I 19 1 12-8 11-5 25+7 22-2 20 20-7 |16 
We Eee. Ale te eed 20 #17-8 10-5 27-2 DO MNY a eee ees ee Coa tig 
pits Ox GO| le ROE Biehl heaps Gene neste kb GR eee: [ne On | (Ons #13-6 12-5 25 VO! EW ae oir 16-6 20-3 118 
16-2 ote a eR he he 16 423-7 11:3 29-7 22-7 10 20-3 22-1 119 
Mae lee Ae eee eS 25 1 20-5 12-5 26-1 20-6 8 17-8 20-5 |20 
17-4 24-9 16-3 10-2 50-6 18-5 27-5 11-2 24-0 19-6 9-6 19.2 22-0 
16-5 24-8 ROR i Sale RS 19 29-4 10-8 27-1 20-9 8 2 91-2 21 
Rees 25 15-5 Se thee. ge ihe 20 £26-2 11-6 99.2 20 Se <p REINA ea 29 
= ae be A pee ge 1|Se EY ek ie 18-5 24-5 10-8 93-3 18-4 8 18-3 20-9 123 
een eee eee el) 8 eee 28-1 10-9 BO: Uibssnnnans 7-8 24. 22-9 |24 
ng ee. 4.22 AID? (ave ted | ep aand md eA RT 13-5 22 17-5 9 18-3 21-1 |25 
WO ARE RcPate A icde ae ede one Of Laan RI CR etc 28-9 11-7 25-7 22-4 10 20 21-8 126 
hy ign Pere a lon cee leo. 21 a Ce i oe 26-4 11 22-4 19 10 20 23-7 |27 
» 14-7 25-3 15-7 BOM le. S.. 2.4 23 31-9 11-4 26 20 10 18-4 22-7 |28 
BO acdc ce ke eee at eee TLR a ed 29-5 11-7 Bh S ithaca teed: «A -aLUele sian) hoot 2g 
eR ale kee See eee CLP | 18 32-2 10:7 25-7 21-7 10 19-3 21-8 {30 
15-8 27 ere: at 12-5 50 20 31-2 12 23-9 20 10 21 23-1 131 
oy ge Re ATE Bock Te ot 18 28-9 10-5 22-9 19-2 9 19 20-8 |32 
Donte A leone atin cde cheeks || 17 27-8 11-3 24-2 18-9 10 18 22-8 133 
DARE NG BRA Vcc PRA cn ER | I BS 28-3 9-6 24-1 20 10 18-6 22-2 134 
By <A Tee a BOn ieee sctlee sth kas 92.1 9:7 93-2 19-7 9 18-4 22-3 135 
PEAR AA Yi RS 2p OT ee De 27 9-7 19-3 16-7 S|, Soest OE-3E136 
hy yA Ge te | Ons ew eth 8 IE’ a9 29-7 10-3 21-5 18-4 8 20 20-6 137 
BBL RFit, Yleoe- an oN ince aed a a CII he BOE 28-5 10-7 21-9 17-5 9 17°5 21-1 |38 
er ik ie ioe ie 18 33-2 11-1 22-7 19 10 20-6 22-6 139 
Paeg stipes er: able eee. i lacc!. ccklas°.. ccddtomen gel 25-4 10 19 15-1 9 20 22-1 140 
20 25 ES 0 hy een oe a 20 33-3 10-5 25 21-8 10 20 21-4 
By eres dk: eo) le | OG (Renee | Mees 30 10 ys eee We ee 
MP MG ee EY 8 15 22-8 10 19-4 16-7 10 19 21-8 
BRET, Re | Pony. octte. ce’... 81645 28-7 12-5 25 20 10 19 21-3 
PD ePe Ete! Pe TE sak oak ocak Roma Shee 11:5 26-7 21-4 11 16 21-6 
20 24 See teee ee .ek 20 91:2 13-1 ih) | eee 16 Acc ee 22-5 |46 
a ase RE | Dement thlen...i tla 19 20-9 13-2 35 24-5 13-3]... aie BING 
+, GATS. ef A Oia @ Oa OSS Lo MEL Hy yk 11-5 28-3 21 10 16 20-6 
PARE eR 8 i ST a ie ER A 31-6 12-4 25-7 20 11-2) Aah d Pi 82-8 
ya Ee ee Seeger, hee. te 16*7 37-9 11-2 24-9 20 11-1 20 23-1 
19-1 24-0 50. 8 oar ee | 20-0 25-4 10-7 21-2 16-8 7-9 14-8 20:3 
18 23-5 DGaet ee. fehl es oe sak 20 26-2 10:5 93-8 17-9 8 15 21-4 
90-2 24-4 EO V4 20 24-6 10-9 18-6 15-6 |a7-1-8-3] 14-6 19-1 
21-1 23-2 12-5 Cie 23-1 22-6 10-3 18-5 14-1 9-8 14-3 19-9 
21 24 5s FR & 25 21-2 9-5 17 13-9 10 13-7 18-9 
22-5 25 10-5 Sig te... .|. 20 22-2 10-5 19 14-5 9 15-1 23 
20-7 21-5 11 ig aaa 22-5 18 10 19-3 13-8 10 14-2 18-5 
20 22-1: De eee sh eek 25 28-8 11-3 18:7 14-2 10 14 19-1 
20-3 21-3 11-5 CD § Sain. 22-0 23-6 10-1 18-9 13-9 9-4 14-4 21-1 
20 25 11 FOR) fess... 21-8 23-1 10-7 17 11-5 10 12-7 92-9 
se 17:5 Boeoee eee a ee Le 15 10-4 15-4 11-2 10 13-4 20-8 
20 20-7 11-5 TOT Be.) 19-2 22-1 10-2 18-6 13-2 9-1 15-7 20-7 
22-5 24-2 A coef 0s i it a , a a 22 9.2 20-8 15-1 g 15-8 21-3 
18-7 19-3 THO Gk: Sas § Sea 25 35°7 10-1 22-7 18-7 9 14-4 20-6 
15-8 19.4 Cae fi 6 Se 1. 22-5 27-7 12-2 25-9 21-8 10-3 21-1 24-9 
23 26) | Baeeet el: AO ee El 22-5 30 12-8 25°3 20 11-1 15 24 
19-3 21) | Pome cae {oO} Bees cc. 23-7 24 11-7 26-5 22 10 20 28-7 
20 22-8 ik ae Di 0. Oe i Se ae ae 22-5 13-2 25°7 233 10 oo 24-1 
EOE BR Ue oF eee Bop ae 23-2 26-7 11-4 24-7 20 8-3 21-9 24-7 
13-3 16:4 f= he: ae 21-1 27-1 11 24-7 20-7 8-3 23 24-1 
9:7 & 116-9 Bae cs AS al Ee 22 26:3 11-2 26-8 24-3 12-5 24-5 26-4 
oe WES a ee 4 A ae Oe SO oe ee 30-5 12-5 25 21-7 10 20 24-8 
10 SE ici al eran Oe na ee 34-4 13-4 28-3 22-5 12-5 23 27. 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


SOS, Vv—3=—l—lUoor)~ Ganned Vegetables _ 
Canned Vegetables 



















































» oO ag - 
2 = | 2. 
Ein be re $2 a g ao ; 
awe B i S10 See 2 rice z 
Locality St A= aa ooh a pa 8 fe a a 
ge | 3 3 EES! @ ea a a ; 
val @ 2 aks ion Ons FP i cS ls = 8 8 A q 
a5 aa 28 |SSog| y= hes oe £8 m & aS 
go | oe | ss | se2| 28 | 2s | eo | 88 | a2 | E8 
Ga 2 a Sak om 02 @ mR om ro) 6) 
6 9 RD fey fa fa a = a, 6) 
ial Mai elie ccaia WON SASS | aC Klages esti Puselelsom ent | papi neue! at cian ast | fe ete al 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Bominion (average).......-s.seee++- 19-9 5-9 14-9 3:0 4-8 8-6 10-9 11-2 11-1 11:3 
Nova Scotia (average).......----++-- 19-8 6-7 14:9 3:5 4.9 8-4 12-9 11-4 10-8 11-0 
1—Sydney......cescccsceecacaees- 19-3 6-7 15:7 3-4 4-5 7:5 13-3 10-5 10-7 10-3 
9—New Glasgow.....--.scceesess 18-4 6-7 15-2 3-4 5 8-5 10-9 10-6 9:8 10-9 
9 VA Mm hersten sce cieiiesisie seksi ss 18-5 6-7 15 3-6 5 9 15 12-2 10-7 11:3 
4 alilaxetan eases Scitob hee store 20-1 6-7 14-4 3-5 4-8 8-2 10-7 11-1 10-8 10-9 
5 —=Windsoric. seaens sisicc cle cleats el B15 6-7 13-7 3:5 5:3 8-1 15 12:5 11-5 11-5 
Be Pro es Weis  aeele Wore ole) trebeetatele «ie 21-2 6-7 15-2 3°7 4.8 8-8 12-3 11-5 1-1 11-1 
7—P,E.I.—Charlottetown........- 19 6-7 15 3°3 5 9 15 12 10-7 11-2 
New Brunswick (average).........- 18-5 6-8 14-7 3-5 4-7 8-6 13-4 10-6 10-4 10-3 
8—Monctons....cescetie ccc slscleee: 18-7 6-7 14-2 3:5 4.2 9-5 122 10-4 10-7 10-4 
9—Saint John. fs..\6e0- seme see 18-4 7-3 14:8 3:3 5 8 13-3 10-2 10-2 10-1 
10—Fredericton......seeeeeeerseees 19-7 7:3 14-8 3:5 4-9 7-9 14-4 10:8 10-7 10-5 
11 —“Bathurstites ce cnc cere sacleeky si 17 36:7 15 3°5 4-5 9 13-5 11 10 10 
Quebec (average)......-+-eeeeeeeees 17-4 4:8 13-6 3-1 4-8 7-5 11-1 9-8 10-8 10-8 
12—Quebec.......-seeeecereeeceees 21:9 6-7 13-7 3:5 5 8-8 12-1 10 10-3 10:4 
18—Three Rivers... .¢.. oo: sie -+- 17:3 | 4-4-7 13-7 3:2 4 6:9 11-2 9-9 11:3 10-9 
14—Sherbrooke.........-+-2+sse05- 16-7 4-4 12-8 3-1 5 7 11-9 9:9 12 11-5 
AR Sorel:. as dedaceceee's sekesiseisia® 1G) Ee eee 15 Por he lier 6 aE ae 6:7 9 10 10 10 
16—St. Hyacinthe..............--- 17:8 4 12-7 2:5 5:7 8-3 12-4 9-7 10:7 12-3 
172 OE. JOHN Ss.) Sera hateie ies ole «lsteteiel 15-1 4 14-3 2-8 4-3 6-3 10 10 11-1 12 
18—Thetford Mines.........-+esee: 18-2 4.9 13 3-4 4.8 5:8 11-6 9-9 11 10-1 
19—Montreal..........00+-+sees0e> 19-5 | 4-7-6 14-4 3-5 4-7 8-9 10-8 9:8 10-8 10-4 
OSH Rok bie sae wists! chistes = 15-4 | 4-7-6 12-8 3-5 4.8 8-6 10-6 9-4 9-9 9-6 
Ontario (average).....--.--+-- eee eee 19-1 5-4 14-4 2°74 4-6 9-5 11-3 10-6 10-4 10-5 
DV OLA W Btls odee <tinn +0 slevigne vice 22-3 15-38-7-3 14-7 3-6 4.8 9-1 10-2 10-2 10-1 10-2 
99—Brockville.....c.eeeceeececeres 19:6 | 4-5-3 13:7 2-8 4.8 10-1 11-2 11:7 10-1 10-8 
98—Kingston......sceeeeereesecees 15-9 4-7 14-1 3:2 4-5 9-2 12-3 9-7 9-5 9-5 
24—Belleville.......- ay aeiacontiae 18-8 | 4-4-7 13-7 2-4 5 9-7 11-8 10-2 10-2 10-2 
25—Peterborough......---ss-e00s- 16-8 4-7 14 2-4 3-9 9-4 11 99 9-6 10 
D6—Oshawar...--ccecsscecrssesers- 20-4 |4-7-6-7 11-5 2-3 4-6 9-2 10-4 10-4 9-9 10 
DT-—Orillia: Me. cssieccisme ++ > vaisls «= 19-7 4-6 13-1 290 4-4 9-4 12-3 11-9 11 10-5 
OR MorontOsn: «asc ccies och oils - 24-7 |5-3-6-7 15-5 2:8 4-7 9-5 9-6 10-5 10-7 10-6 
29—Niagara Falls........ a 6 cia Sr | Ee -7-6-7 14:3 2-7 4-7 9-7 11:7 11 11-8 10-9 
80—St. Catharines.......s+eeeeeees 19-1 |4-7-6-7 14-8 2-5 4-2 9-2 10-7 10 10-1 11-3 
1 FlamiltOn, «csi ce cece ce ce sices oll necies + -3-6°7 15-1 2-4 4-7 10 10-1 10-9 10-5 10-6 
39—Brantford......sececsccscreee- 19-2 |4-7-6-7 15:3 2-2 4-7 10-2 10-9 10-2 10-2 10-2 
BRee alti ie hideenerccaie's.sle(iereiaicis ic: « « 23-2 4-6 15-9 2:3 5 10 11:5 10-4 10-4 10:7 
34—Guelph.......-0seceeeesrereees 20:5 |4-7-5-3 15:3 2-4 4-8 9-6 10-7 10:1 10:7 10-3 
SRKtCHENEL...0 ves ser se cecinee ss 20:7 | 4-7-6 15 2-1 Di 10:3 11-7 10-4 10-4 10-7 
36—Woodstock.......+-seceeeeeees 18:2 | 4-5-3 12:5 2-1 4-8 9-5 10 10-9 10-4 10-6 
BT ES trad fOrG. «nin ticisels o «see steisisie «oe 18-9 | 4-7-6 15 2-3 4-6 10 11:3 10:5 10:3 10-3 
SOUT ONGON A. ss scivieeis ole o:+ e'eje ei einisiei= 18:9 |4-7-5-3 15-7 2:3 4-7 10 11 10-2 9-9 9-6 
890—St. Thomas......--seeeceeeees 19-5 |4-7-5:3 15-9 2:2 4:3 9-4 11-6 10-8 11-1 10-9 
40—Chatham.......csesecccsesece 18 |4-7-6-7 16 2:3 5 10 12-8 10-7 11:3 10-9 
41—Windsor.......cesececcecsceces 15-7 |6-7-7-3 14-5 2:3 4-3 8-8 12-6 9-9 11-3 10-8 
AQ—SAIMIA,...02. 0 9 00 lore an clejeysis.ejejs,s cf cleisiers «+s ym Sy 0 ie ae eee: ed eB nats er |[Sisc ob 11 11 11 
43—Owen Sound......--seeereres ae 18-3 | 5-3-6 15-4 2:3 3-9 9-5 10-8 10-4 10-4 10-7 
44—North Bay.....-seeeseeee atta 17-2 5-3 13-5 3-2 4-8 11-5 11-1 10:3 9-7 10-1 
45—Sudbury...... elbbisielsranatietaea 18-1 6-6-7 14 3-4 4-3 OOF | ee 10-2 10-5 10-2 
AGB=Cobalt.: . «s+ sesstese = elise 17-6 6 12:7 3°5 5 9-2 13-8 12-1 10:7 11-7 
AT-—TimMins......> > secteles eeleerelnisieisiel= 19-6 5-6 13-5 3-7 4-5 9-1 11-5 12-1 10:7 11-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...........--. 17-1 | 4-5-3 14 3-2 4-7 8-7 12-2 10-6 10 10 
49—Port Arthur.....j..ccecsessees 19 5-3 13-7 2-9 4-8 8-7 11-1 9-7 10-2 10-2 
50—Fort William. .)...)... ese» ++: 19-1 5:3 14-2 2-5 4-4 8-3 10-4 11-1 10-2 10-2 
Manitoba (average)........--+0-.--- 21-1 5-9 15-0 2-9 5-1 10-5 11-3 12:3 11-7 12-0 
B1—Winniped.......-..sccressccces 21-9 | 5-6-6 15 2:8 4-7 9-6 10-8 12-3 11-7 12-1 
62—Brandon......--+ssccccssoceces 20-3 |5-3-6-2 15 3 5-5 11-4 11-7 12-3 11-6 11-8 
Saskatchewan (average)..........--. 21-6 6-1 13-0 2-8 4-6 8-7 11-6 13-8 12-9 13-2 
5B epinal..... |... dele sslemmeiating DOT 4-6-7 ile. see ees 2-8 4 8-8 11-4 13-4 12-1 12-7 
54—Prince Albert........-ceeeeeees 24-3 5 Gile. oe. .8 2-7 4-6 8-2 12-4 14 13-5 13-4 
55—Saskatoon......cecccccsvecrces 18-7 6-7 13 2-9 4-6 9-3 11-2 13-3 12-6 12-8 
56—Mo0se JAW....cceccsccccsseeces 22-5 6: 7ile. Be. ee 2-6 5 8-5 11-2 14:3 13-2 13-9 
Alberta (average).........-- Se eenes <0 6-1 16-2 2-8 4-7 7-8 9-0 13-3 13-3 14-1 
57—Medicine Hat.......--ceeseeees 22-9 6-2 17 3 5-7 7-6 9-3 13-5 13-5 14-6 
58—Drumheller.........-ceesceeses 23 5-4 14 2-8 4-6 7-1 8-9 14-4 14-2 15 
59—Exdmonton....cc.sseceresrreces 20 |b 6:7 15-3 2-9 4-6 7:9 8-8 12-5 12-6 13-3 
60—Calgary.....csccccecsccceseees 22-2) 5-6-7 15 207 4-2 7:7 9-2 13 12-7 14-1 
61—Lethbridge.......-+eeeeseeeees 24-2 6-7 19-7 2°8 4-3 8-5 9 13-2 13-5 13-5 
British Columbia (average)....... ‘ 23-4 4-1 17-4 3:3 5-4 6-3 7:0 12-4 12-6 12-6 
60-Fernio...... sk Jvdeesdder sees stbanees "4 8 15 3-1 4-8 7 7:5 13-8 14 13-3 
63—Nelson........+. hee cates BU eat 24-3 6-3 15 3°4 5 7-2 8 12-4 13 13 
64—Trail..i.....2cctscccvccces Sates 20 if 14 3:2 4-7 5-5 6:7 11 12-2 11-7 
65—New Westminster..... sh glterets ais 22-1 6-2-7 20:3 3-3 5-2 5-9 5-9 12-9 12 12-1 
66—Vancouver....cccccoee-eseseres 22-8 | 6-2-7 20°5 3-2 5-9 6-5 7-4 11-9 12-6 12-8 
67—Victoria......--occcsecscecees: 23-8 7:5 19-7 3-2 5-7 6 6-5 11-6 11 11-7 
68—Nanaimo........eeeeeeeeeeeess 27 7-5-8 20 3-2 6-2 6-9 8 13-3 12-8 12-6 
69—Prince Rupert.......--+-++++-: 23:7 '6-3-8-3 15 3-6 6 5-7 6 12-5 13 13-2 





a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b Some small bakers selling 20-0z. loaf at 5c, 6c, and 7c,, or 20 for $1.00. 
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eeaeaeaeaoaoaoeweneweweneweq*=~=OOoeooOoOoOo——S~<SoonmnowooooOooooooOoOoOoOEE oo eww==x —_—_——E—E—EEEOEemo 
Potatoes | Apples 
® Ta GS To. i es ae g 
= — : 3 E r= 
5 by a} § Bs g Fy 
e | &8 App) v2 Bee | ba. [ieee E 
af = oO es oy Sy oP -p 
aa o.: ; : & & ee, fem SES) reise a. 
noe >L SB 5 2s Ho 2.6 Qn BO ee) 
;o g2 -~@ — — ae ~ Dex o =—— i 
og te =) 19 a Q = S~ oa S xy ae 
g by Aas) a> rH 5.0 oo we incre g 
as8/ 21 5 | § e5 | 53 fesse | Bs i ee 
®o 
ea 5 & ew cS a S 5 s 5 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
4-2 6-4 | 1-207 20-9 16-2 11-0 57-9 21-4 52-2 40-2 
4-0 5-9 1-185 25-8 12-8 11-6 64-0 a1-1 49-0 39-2 
3-9 5-6 1-833 38-8 13-5 LIS4a SLO aero flo a. ee: PAR Wl eee ce dyed 45 
3-6 6-5 1-017 23-3 12-5 11-1 65 PAD RNa I co See steal 37 
4-2 6-6 *65 GaN ok: cc ells cob cree 12-1 PlOssaiee mod Not. so. ORT Oe ae ee 
4-2 5:3 1-11 21-2 12-3 9-6 67 PAU AA led tren ba ts 39-2 
3°9 6 1-125 10) ete Eel Bee eee Blasorge| fs TK )o7/ |. als? BO ek is Ei a PP yal | dat ecg bedh ake 35 
4-4 5-5 1-373 35 12:7 11-6 60 20-1 49 40 
3°8 7-5 -50 HDT] poy Sea ene Sree TSE Bae CLO mmmret og ee ee irda ine ee Sean 88-5 
3°8 6-2 949 21-2 15-7 11-6 52-5 19-7 52-5 39-8 
4-2 5-4 95 80-5 7 11-8 52-5 18-7 55 42 
3-9 6-5 648 13-5 14-7 11-8 52-5 17-2 45 37 
4-2 6-3 1-25 25-8 16 TAO fell oS | ils So' ed bea dae ell a 17-9 57-5 42 
2-7 Dial ee Aleks a 15 15 100 (a) Lome |oe iD wey ee nee Se TAS ah tee die fete iba 38 
3:7 7-4] 1-108 23-8 14-4 10-8 59-9 21-1 58-4 38- 
4-2 7-3 1-175 32 14-2 11:8 75 23 +3 64-7 38: 
3-7 8-1 1-211 25 12-7 11:5 67°5 Deals ctee ees 41- 
2-7 7-9 1-07 24-1 13-7 ASIIE)) = Ts}o7) |p toler ate 7 (vias Ceca FEE Le | hese cee ae 39- 
3:8 7:7 1-025 20 11:5 9 55 TU VGI7 Ie Wea Bote 37° 
3:7 7-6 +925 21-2 16-5 11-3 42-5 LO Se ere eee 38- 
3-5 7 967 19-8 15-3 9-3 50 EO |) Fe ee Ee 37 
3°3 7-3 1-567 31-1 13-3 iu 5220 ities eee 40- 
4-3 6-4 +929 17 16 10:6 76-6 22-7 55-5 37- 
4-] 7-2 1-102 23-6 16:7 TL Gee Oman G22 [cee ae 21 55 36: 
3-9 5-8 | 1-283 27-3 15-4 11-3 57-4 20-8 52-5 37: 
3-3 6-8 1-13 25-4 13-2 12-7 65 21-2 52- 36- 
3-9 8-3 1-50 DAB) I (rae LORD Sore lors ee ts 21 61-% 38: 
4:3 6-2 1-21 Pan). 0 Pde a 12 75 19-1 55 37: 
4-6 8 1:25 S055. OG 12-5 59 19-6 49 36: 
3:8 4-9 -66 1G) <4) FADE Tiss Me eee 10-6 54-3 18-4 53 35 
3:6 6-4 1-148 G35) 1] GX D aia Renan 12-2 52 21-2 62 37° 
4-1 8 1-04 PBiO2 || sh |e re 12-5 55 24-2 55- 36° 
Ae Ae eat oe 1-15 3. GS ee 12-4 53-5 19-8 55- 35- 
4-6 4-4 1-31 PAaad.il. «PRA a ae Sie 1OM*. | Ome eer y 3 le le 8 20 55 36: 
4-6 5-3 1-26 ChE GP OM TS. oc. eae 10-5 65 20-8 55 37: 
4-3 5-4 1:17 Oe LOe ee kk oN 12-5 60 19-9 58 37° 
3-2 5-2 975 BASAL | ai Wee) ee ee OED | ia aa O | ee ce ok ane TQS) AAS PLE 35: 
3°8 5-1 1-25 OOM oe ON Le. oc kote ote TORE Peaeo ete ae ae tee ae 4 18-1 50 35: 
4-2 5 1:26 its 4] OAS Oat TOSS Bicone aio ee ee TODS sles ceee ne 36- 
4-4 6-2 1-10 S45 | Ueto eae een mee 11-5 41-7 19-7 49. 34- 
ed) 4 +875 PAWL ok 2459 SS) ia eae 1252) |) 1 T6244) eG ike eR. 1 0 (os ae 35 
4-] 4-9 1-18 Ppaatss. || abs ee ath AS Poe 10-4 60-5 20-7 53 37 
3:5 5-4 957 lesa eke eos Cee OF | Gaia amet a ett tee: PAVE al (AS SE 34-7 
3-9 5-6 939 BONS alot. aes 10-7 57-5 PAVE (Rees Se 36-8 
2-8 4-3 86 Osta MR2StO Mice. ca LISe) | PAT GSS aia S tue, ce 21 47 35 
2-8 3°3 1-062 1D 2] CBS ied Ie me 10 40-5 FSA Lens neeek 37-2 
RS eee Ae Mod 20 Scio iC CRO ee een (oo: Beno Swe. nich tea ince gL Ae a See CESS iy RSET RL ko Ai 
3°8 4-6 1-00 23-3 12-5 10-1 47-5 22 50 37:8 
3°6 6 1-61 39 20 11-4 64 21-8 54 40-8 
3°6 6:2 1-34 AME ek ls. a sae 12 63 24-3 55 36-5 
4-4 6-2 1-83 46 14 11-6 63-7 21 41 39-8 
3-9 7-9 | 2-31 49 15-7 13 67-2 23-4 52-3 42 
2-7 5-2 1-59 32-1 12-7 10 61-4 20-6 52-7 39-7 
3-9 8-1 2-30 49 16-7 11-8 50-6 21-6 44.2 39 
3:3 5-9 1-96 37-5 18 10-1 49-8 POY 46 37-9 
5:0 7-4 1-150 26-5 19-0 11-4 56-4 22-7 52-4 41-8 
4-8 7-2 1-05 27-2 19 10-5 53-4 21-8 49 41-1 
5-1 7-6 1-25 OSMAN lees dr aee 12-3 59-4 23-6 55-8 42-5 
5-0 77% 1-118 23-6 18-6 11-0 58-3 22-9 51-4 45-3 
5-6 8-4 1-05 25 20 11-2 59-7 22 51-5 43 
4-9 7-8 1-42 26-2 20 as eee 61-2 24-6 53-8 46 
4-4 6-3 85 18-9 15-7 9-8 52-9 23-9 49-2 45 
5 8-3 1-15 AGA PCR MCR o,f. a 12 59-4 21 51 47 
4-8 Vl 1-156 26-8 17-1 10-5 57-9 23°38 51-7 47-5 
5-5 8-1 873 27-2 21-5 ua 63 23 56 45-8 
4-6 6-6 | 1-42 25 16:7 10 58-3 24-2 52 50 
5-2 6 962 21-2 15-6 10-2 55-6 22-9 48-7 47-4 
4.7 6-3 875 28-2 15 9-2 53-7 22-5 49-2 45-5 
3-9 8-7 | 1-65 32:5 16-5 11-4 58-7 23-7 52-5 48-7 
5-8 6-1 1-331 27-6 19-5 9-7 56-4 23°3 50-0 46-5 
6-2 6 1-34 29-4 16-7 11-9 58-3 25 56 50 
6 7-4 | 1-80 32:5 21-7 9 60 25 49 50 
5 7 1-15 33:7 20 10 60 23-5 47-5 46 
5 Died -904 20 20-5 9-4 53-8 22-9 47 43-4 
5-7 5:3 85 20 16 9 . 51-4 22 46-1 43-4 
Rot 5-7 1-47 23-9 20 9-4 : 52-5 22 46°3 44-] 
; ; : 10-4 : 55 23 54-7 48-3 
8 5-9 1-80 SI MCE A | te ee Rees (RP ee 
5 5-8 1-63 30 21-7 8-7 ; 60 23°3 53-3 46-7 
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Sugar 3 - 
Bel te rs} a 
a ate) | Ss Vip tah 8 a 
Locality 2 ery S $ Bs| heer e | eet > B § 
gn ma Bia S| oR) -a & |. ae So 4 
Se foie |e  ieselt seh a Wares 2. 
S30 BCE) ope eo | Ol bee Sie) -o ie) ie) Bay 89 
SQ-IBSS| om | B= [ge co Note BS = = ee ae 
Ac elSasl ee | Se leas] fo | as | Se 5 s | ss a5 
fealo™ oi oe | $21/629) Be | oe, 2 bh 5. a, SG $a 
eo) > 6) BH |O > oa) Ay 72) < 
" cents | cents | cents | cents | cents] cents | cents| cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)....... 5-8 | 5-7 | 41-9 | 44-4 | 25-3] 15-0] 3-0] 46-6] 51 11-7 5-4 15-301 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 5-9 5:7 | 40-3 | 39-1 | 24:9 11-8 3-2 42-7 ou: 12-3 5-2 14-500 
g1—Sydney............-. Boe ha | 44-841 37-8 | 26-211 | doa PSebed ast, eel us) eee 12-5 BeOil 5. Pees oes 
_2—New Glasgow........ 5-5 | 5-5 | 41-5 | 39-4 | 25-2} 11-5] 3-1] 40 38 13-8 VAG i eee ote 
8—Ambherst) oo. 00... toc. 6 Gh | eae a 4 25 11 Zi OMW shisha 30 12 Be Billc x bGketaten tele 
:4—Halifax....... LH LOS 5-5 5-4 | 34-6 | 86-5 | 23:3 12-6 | 3:6 45 40 12-5 5-2 14-50 
-5—Windsor.....:..--4-0: 6-2 5-8 | 36-3 | 38-3 | 25 10 SOOM oy cbc cee eae sO il DA es Fhe s 
6—Truro........-..-:++-| 6-4 | 5-8 | 44-2 | 42-5 | 24-8 11:3] 3-2] 43 36 12-1 BOs] ©. 1 Ripe 
47—P.E.I. Charlottetown] 5-6 | 5-2 | 53-3 | 39-2 | 26 15 2:6] 43-3| 38-3] 18-7 5-3 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 5-6 | 5-4 | 45-6 | 38-5 | 24:8] 11-8] 3:0] 49-0] 37-5 | 12-3 5A 15-000 
8—Moncton...........+- 5:7 5-5 | 40-7 | 39 25:8 11-8 3 51-2 38-2 13 5-2 |115-50-16-00g 
9—Saint John........... 5:8 | 5-5 | 45-5 | 38-2 | 23-7 11:5 2-9 46 40-6 12-2 5 14-25 
10—Fredericton.......... 5-6 | 5-5 | 48-3 | 41-9 | 24-5 Tie7 |) $30 49-8 38 12 AS OU Mie re its ae, we 
11—Bathurst........ ate 5:2 5 48 35 25 12 Saad. oh bee 33 12 BeQat ee AOE, 
Quebec (average)....... ...| 521 5-4 | 43-1] 46-5 | 24-6] 13-9] 3-0] 47-2] 55-4] 10-7 4-9 14-693 
12—Quebec...........+--- 5-4 5-1 | 46-6 | 53-3 | 26-1 15-8 3°2 44-5 60 10:2 5:2 14-50 
13—Three Rivers......... 5-5 | 5-3 | 46-6 | 48-9 | 24-4 14-5 | 3-2 50-7 | |. 56-7 10-9 4-9 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke..... He ais Bes 5-1 5 39 44-9 | 24-6 14-3 3-1 47-4 52-8 10:7 4-9 |15-85-16-10 
15—Sorel....... ers ee 5:5 5-2 | 43-3 | 41-7 | 25 TOne Ac) see 40 60 10 4-7 14-00 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-1 5 49 50:7 | 25 13 27, 46-4 55 10:7 5 13-75-14-00 
P7—pt. JOWN'S. ih «= -/- 3s 5 5 39 47 25 15 2-7 53°3 55 11-5 430] 3: Re cae 
18—Thetford Mines....... 5:3 4-9 | 39-6 | 44-4 | 23-8 13-5 3-2 39-4 48 11-2 Hata S. Fb eee: 
19—Montreal............. 5 5 45-5 | 50-1 | 24-7 15-5 2-7 49-6 55-8 10-1 4-9 |14-75-15-25 
DO EAN eek Asche ee «sere 5-1 5 39-5 | 387-2 | 23-2 13-5 2°9 53 +2 GY) 10-6 5 15-25-15-75 
Ontario (average).......... 5-9 | 5-8 | 44-1 | 47-7 | 24-7 13-3 | 2-7 44-5 53-2 10-7 5-1 15-134 
PA-—Ott awa... asjees sean 5:5 5-3 | 45-2 | 47-4 | 25 14-5 2°5 56 56-7 10-7 5-2 |14-75-15-25 
22—Brockville........... 6 5-5 | 46-7 | 44-5 | 25 13:5 2°6 39-5 50 10-5 5 15-00 
23— Kingston...........6- 5-1 5 41-5 | 44-3 | 24-3 13 2-6 46-7 57-5 10-8 5-4 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 5-7 5-7 | 5d 49-7 | 25-5 12-7 3 50-8 60 10 5:4 15-00 
25—Peterborough........ 5:3 5-2 | 47-4 | 47-3 | 23-5 14-2 2-7 43-7 48-6 10-2 5-2 |14-50-14-75 
26—Oshawa.........-+--- 5-9 5-9 | 42-2 | 56-9 | 23-6 10-9 2-8 52 51-7 10-9 5-5 14-50 
OPTI c bis ctels'.« 050 1s a> 5-7 5-7 | 50-7 | 48-4 | 24-8 12-2 2-6 43-6 57 10-6 5-3 15-00 
28—Toronto. ...2% . +... o> 5:6 5-5 | 47-4 | 49-9 | 23-8 11-7 2:7 44-2 49-3 10 5-1 |14-25-14-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 5-8 5-7 | 40 50 23 14-3 2°] 46-7 55 10 5-8 |12-25-12-50g 
30—St. Catharines........ 5-9 | 5-9 | 47-4 | 49-8 | 23-3 12-6 2:5 40-7 50 11-1 5-2 13-50¢ 
31—Hamilton............ 5-7 | 5-7 | 46-9 | 56-6 | 24-2 12-6 2°7 40:8 50-7 10-2 5-2 14-00 
39—Brantford...iu.. «+ «<2 5:8 5-8 | 44-7 | 46-1 | 24-2 11-8 2-9 41-9 50 10-2 5-5 14-50 
$8—Galt..cb. ess. see MG 35 < 6 ' 5-9 | 48-7 | 44-5 | 24-6 13-4 3 48-1 60-7 10-3 5-5 |14-25-14-50 
34—Guelph..............- 5:6 5-6 | 42 43-1 | 25-8 11-3 2:7 45-3 52 10 4-8 |13-25-13-50 
35—Kitchener...........- 5-8 | 5-8 | 34-1} 46-1 | 26-1 10-3 2-7 43-5 47 10-2 4-7 14-00 
36—Woodstock........... 5-9 5-6 | 41-2 | 47-2 | 24-7 13 2:8 43 46:3 10-7 5 14-25-14-50 
37—Stratford............. 6:2 6 46-3 | 48-2 | 24-5 12-7 2:8 43-6 55 11-1 5 14-00 
S8-=-TOndOn ope esicete ris oe 5-7} 5-7 | 47-9 | 47-7 | 28-7 13-9 2:6 42-3 57-5 10 5-1 |15-00-15-25 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-2 6-1 | 48-2 | 49-8 | 24:9 12 2-7 43 54 10-4 5-5 15-00 
40—Chatham..........+- 5-8 5-8 | 45-2 | 48-2 | 22-7 13°8 2-8 44 60 10 5 15- 00-16-00 
41—Windsor............-- 5:6 5-5 | 44-4 | 47-1 | 23-4 13-8 2-5 44-8 60 9 4-8 16-00¢ 
PAD — Sarnia. he eee ME REC RE dS crs s Had Vie ve fo Ga U da] ctee obteels de cpa doate deterred tel opeiels @)lbeuhslatevagel| fete te aru 14-75 
48—Owen Sound.......... 5:8 5-5 | 48 45-8 | 24-6 il 2-8 40-8 55 9-7 Deitel te ds BOB 
44—North Bay.........-- 6-4 6-1 | 55-4 | 50 27-2 13°8 2°5 58-3 60 13-2 5 15-50-16-50 
45—Sudbury............6- 6-2 |: 6-2 | 35 45 25-7 17-2 2-4 AD GRAN te he Sey ekerdeneaee 4-7 |17-25-17-50 
46—Cobalt........-..s008 6°5 6 43 43-8 | 27 15°6 2-8 38 41-7 12-5 5 18-50 
47—Timmins...........-- 6-8 6:4 | 35-7 | 48-8 | 25 15-2 3-2 38-8 45-5 12:3 4-8 \17-75-18-25 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 5-7 5-6 | 35-2 | 44-2 | 23-4 13-2 2-6 40-1 50 11-2 4-3 15- 
49—Port Arthur.......... 5-9 6 38-1 | 50 26-2 16 2-8 45 53°3 10-8 5 17-00-17-50 
_50—Fort William......... 6-3 6-2 | 39-8 | 49 27-2 14-4 2-7 43-5 55 12 4-7 |16-75-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-4 | 6-4 | 39-9 | 43-6 | 26-4 14:6 | 3-0 46-9 54-4 13-2 6-0 20-500 
51—Winnipeg...........-. 6-1 6:4 | 86-7 | 44-4 | 25-3 14-1 3 50-7 60 12-8 6-6 19-50 
5§2—Brandon............. 6-6 |, 6°38 | 43 42-8 | 27-5 15 3 43 48-7 13-5 5-4 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-4 | 6:3 | 34-5 | 42-7 | 26-5 19-8 | 3-4 45-9 50-9 15-0 C:Gyle.c ees. 
§38—Revina......0.... be. 6-5 | 6-4 | 83-7 | 40-7 | 25 18-7a| 3-2 GS Sisley cdovdx aed 15 15" I eas 8c 
54—Prince Albert........ 6-7 6-4 | 34-8 | 48-7 | 29-6 20 al 3-7 57 Me et ae ae ese 15 (OpG) | takes tin, ca Oe 
55—Saskatoon..........-- 6:5 | 6:4] 33 42-3 | 25-9 20-3a} 3 42-7 50 15 DB USO <llahs See c 6 
56—Moose Jaw........0+- 6 5-8 | 36-3 | 44 25-6 20 al 3:6 2 NY fal Ls a | Me hige ofa GsGailvek he Bote. 
Alberta (average).......... 6-4 | 6-4 | 37-1 | 40-7 | 26-5 17-4] 3-4 45-9 43-3 13-8 ORISA. atthe eis 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6-6 | 6:4 | 41-5 | 387 27-2 20 al 3-3 42-5 55 12 5-6 g 
58—Drumheller.......... (Sere nace 85 89-2 | 26-2 20: al 3-7 47-6 5D 15 6 et is eae cls sfaretak: «= 
59—Edmonton........ ...| 6-4 | 6:2.| 41-2 | 47-2 | 25-9 16:5a} 3-4 47-1 50 13-9 Gptialic «ese are ss 
60—Calgary..........00+- 6-2 6°4.| 31-7 | 87-3 | 25 14-8a! 3:3 OME |e xk aoe 13-5 6:7 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-2 | 6:2 | 86-2 | 42-7 | 28 15:7al 3-3 42-5 53:3 14:5 GSP TNR Ses A Sc" 
British Columbia (average)| 5-8 | 5-5 | 37-8 | 41-2 | 26-9 22:4 | 3:5 54-7 56-3 12-6 6 Ol a Ue... 
62—Fernie............+.-- 6-2 6:4 | 38-5 | 45 26:2 20 al 3:9 50 60 14-2 YAN ieee We Ses 
63—Nelson............--- 6 5-6 | 40 46 28 27-5al 4-2 58 63-7 14-5 Ocal ase ets 5s 
64—-Trail..... 2G... bee 5-9 5-7 | 31-5 | 40 25 25. al 3-2 57-5 50 11 Gaal ss bile abit 
65—New Westminster....| 5:2 | 5-1 | 36-8 | 37 26-4 20m} 3 60 56-7 11-9 A Ried e525 Satie s.2 
66—Vancouver.........-- 5-2 | 5-2 | 388-1 | 37-2 | 26-3 20 al 2-9 D2) Geleekieh a ae 12-2 oe ens 8 ago SEE 
67—Victoria...... rooperscate bed 5-4 | 86-8 | 39-6 | 26-9 21-7a}. 2-9 50-4 55 11-7 OS Gus iaearsiircaa vents « 
68—Nanaimo...........-. 5-8 5-7 | 41 41-8 | 28-6 22,28) 451 60 52-5 13-7 O22) lector garcemers. ae 
69—Prince Rupert........ 5-7 | 5-21 40 43-3 | 27-5 23-3a| 3-8 DOG ane 11-8 ODS tad bese chtaee Sh eNS 


a ee oe 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk.  c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $30. p. Mining company houses less than 6 rooms $20, others $40 and up. 
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Wood 
Z ‘ 
4 g a g ond be 
ke av oo; Cine) tengo! nko) 
#8 3 &8 BAS BS gas B85 
3 4 i mae) tS, aS) apo Os Oo 
By o eel] Eee! | leet) eee ese 
Pa a a a Sm ey NS ot Bh mS 8. 
fea Oo ae) q D oD = 
$ $ $ 
9-634 12-317 11-175 13-304 8-188 9-859 8-202 
8-695 11-000 8-000 10-333 5-750 7-500 5-750 
7:00-7:75 9-50 6-00 (ASU RY eran alae i me nn et 
a eet 11-00 6-00 10-00 5-00 8-00 5-00 
9-00-11-00 11-50 12-00 14-00 6-50 7-00 6-50 
10-00 1 DLC KER RC ae fl (SUA ee eet i ca ee Pee eles eral Pt el ae 
10-50 12-75 9-00 10-50 7-00 8-25 8-25c 
11-031 13-167 8-500 10-0600 850) 7°875 7:500 
10-50-12-50g 13-00g 8-002 9-002 6- 00g 7-00¢ g 
11-00-12: 25° 13-00-14- 00° 8-00-10- 00 10-00-12. 00° 6-00-8-00 | 7+50-10-00 7:00- 8-00c 
10-00-12-00 13 OO! Pieced elic toddouts ts - [Noy COU eee Ieee enee Ree Ow ts 
CU) tae eae eS eae Al eee Oe ee ee ee ales Cee ee 
8-875 12-167 11-750 12-448 9-042 10-563 $-567 
9-00 11-00 14-667c¢ 14-667c} 12-00- 12-00- 9-00 
13 -333¢ 13 -333¢ 
8-00 11-00 15-00 16-00c 12-00 14-00c 7-00 
9-00 13-00 7-00 9-00 6-00 8-00 8-00 
TOSOOP TR Seek Tastee pes fa Fe 10-00 8-00 Ce (TO | es see ee 
7-25- 7-50 12-50 ie 00- 13 -333- 9-333- 13- 4330 7-00-10-667¢ 
4-667c 16:00c} 10-667c 
SOR SE Beh Gail eee Feb ae Se 9-00 10-00 7-00 SOO Y | courses oe oss 
9-50 12-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 13-00 15-00ce 
9-25 13-50 |7-00-9-50 | 8-00-10-50 |5-00-6-33 (ic SIE Re Ie ee ee 
10-212 11-707 11-941 14-449 9-176 411-208 10-007 
a 2 12-50- ee a 11-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7:00 
7-50-8-00 |12-50-13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 |14-00-15-00ce 
10-50 11-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 9-00 
9-00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 10-00 11-00 6-00 7-00 6-00 
10-00 11-00 14-00 15-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 
9-75 12-00 |10.00-11.00}11-50-12-00 |7-50-8-00 | 8-50-9-50 |............ 
10-50 11-00 14-00 18-00 11-00 13-00 11-00 
g g£ g g g z g 
g £ £ g g ¥ g 
9-00 11-00 16:50 17-00 12-50 13-00 13-00 
11-50 11 NESS OP ae 1700) e seer caer 13-00 8-348c 
9-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 14-00 12-00c 
9-50-10-00 |10-50-11-00 |12.00-14.00]13-00-15-50 |10. a 10, SOME OOS USS ON etre coe. oc ae 
10-00-10-50 11-00 |15.00-16.00 18-00 ESO a eee 
11-00 11-50 LZSOO\ |; wraps brats soe <'[lepePeete: 29: SRG | ee eee | ick a as 
10-00 11-00 16-00 18-00 |12.00-13.00 TATOO Solus ied be 
9-00-11-00 |10-50-11-50 |.......... 1S O0C cn. ae nee 12-00e 10-50c¢ 
11-50 |10-25-12-00 |.......... 1600218: O0G)). SRC eee 12-00c 
10-00 OU alate tot lice. sare as » a leete oe Non Oni ee ee oe eet es, 
8-50g 11-50g g j|e&g 18-00 g ce & g 14-00) ¢ & g 10-00 
7-00-9-00 MP2 OA eetec, Rete 2 [tate rr... 2 3 eve)% |'c ate Beta Rhee ee eee. . Aste ibe erie) Piz 
11-50-12-00 13-50 9-00 | 9-75- 44 00 750" | Seen en TAN re 2 
9-00-14-00 TSH OOF | srk oe Se. O0C/ ASE. 12-00c 12-75c 
INS See PER a A | A tS bale oe 9-00-12-00c]............ 
15-50 "14-60S1b- OOM Res ee tik sae cate os ss 5-508 9: 00-057 bees ok. . 
8-00-11-00 9-50 8-00 12-00 6-00 9-25 6-00c 
9-50-13-00 |10-00-13-00 7-00 8-50c 6-50 DUC treet ccs «3 
9-00-12-50 12-50 7-50 8-50 6°50 (OE) eo 
11-125 Uo hi laa sabato an 6-375 7-500 6-500 
1200) [14 50-5 SOR eee Bri Ga. cctos aces « 4-50-7-00 | 5-+50-8-50 6-00c 
1000-10-50 (14: O0=16 "00 |hene em. - s al esse sicee cess 6:00-8:00 | 7-00-9-00 7-00 
8-844 Lifer Bib Bs en 5-875 9-813 11-167 
9-75-12-25h|14- a SPA OMOMREEA NS, sc ciciars. ara aye lp: cage cow ete 7:00-12-00 |11-00-13-00 
8-00-10-00h OOO MMe tao dicts Sd See at hee 3°25-6-25 |  4°75-6-75 |............ 
7-50-9-00h 1860 sid 4 dee OSE Seeger aes 7-50 | 8-00-12: 00) 8-50 
§-25-9-00h AIS rrc ie RR sie cet tes cS sa. [onete apes artes 14-00c 13-00c 
6-031 LO“000 Fe eho od! 6-000 7:000 4-458 
g£ 3 g g g 
AU RI ot gs ee te i eM ee 4-50 
5b 00-600h/ 5, sere alae eee Oe 8 er 6-00 8-00 5-33c¢ 
7-50-8-00hIf & g 10-00 g g 6-00g 6-00¢ 4-00g 
EMME De LOM hie cee mee ts chee Mo ale coca oles cliccls «rh co oth ole + «0 ae 4-00 
10-158 LO OFS eas. Ch dolist Olde. «Ve. 7:667 7-683 4-789 
9-00-11-00 DletOnhaemoevss elected ees 7-00-8-00 |10-00-11-50 5-625c 
9-50-10-50 SLO oA) eee nis [teat oe acc /0%: Aad 6 sxeaieiasele’s 5-75 4-25 
9-50-10-50 TELL ETO) 3) oo 0 A iad Se OA 7-00 4-50 
9-75-10-75 OOO eras). rae le acbigg ct. oo 5-50 6-60c 4-77¢ 
eM see OSL tat. Seen Mee MG cn. occ wohl ne ois o.9 Kiste a: QM soto) iy 
LZe00 S13): 50 Ynk. ose eee tenes ee alo, 8-00-12.00i] 9-00-13 -00i 4-80¢ 
f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Including birch 


rt. Company houses $10-$20, others $20-$30. 
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Rent 
S 
3 
= MAC Six-roomed 
% |.2S| Six-roomed | house with 
& % | house with | incomplete 
™ |" ,./modern con-| modern 
= & S| veniences, con- 
| Ver kal DOE month veniences, 
S jaa per month 
oO | 
c. c. 
27-4: 110-0 25-311 17-837 
30-1 | 9-9 24-000 16-000 
29-5 |10-2]16-00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 | 1 
30-4 |10 20-00 |10-00-12-00 | 2 
29-3 | 9-4/15-00-18-00 10-00 } 3 
31-2 | 9-8/30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 | 4 
30 10 25-00 20-00 | 5 
30 10 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
29-2 |10 {21-00-26-00 |10-00-18-00 | 7 
28:6 | 9-7 25°125 19-250 
31-2g] 9-9/25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
28-3 | 9-9/20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
27-5 | 9-8 25-00 18-00 |10 
27-5 | 9 18-00 15-00 }11 
25-3 | 9-7 22°167 13-875 
21:3 {10 {2700-35-00 |...........: 12 
29-2 | 9-8/18-00-25-00 |10-00-18-00 {13 
26 9-6/20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 }14 
25 10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
22°6 110 |18-00-24-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
22-3 | 9-4/20-00-28-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
26 9-8} 10- 00-12-00 5:00-7:00 |18 
28-9} 9-4/18-00-33-00 |15-00-18-00 {19 
26 8-9)22-00-30-00 |14-00-22-00 {20 
25°6 | 9-7 26-036 18-672 
25 9-5}25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 121 
25 9-1/20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
20 9-7)18-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 |23 
25-7 | 9-6/22-00-28-00 |15-00-22-90 |24 
25 8-7/20-00-35- 00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
25-2 | 9-8/12-00-20-00 | 7-00-12-00 |26 
25-6 | 9-7/20-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |27 
27-5 | 9-6123-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |28 
25 g| 9-4/22-00-27:00 |17-00-22-00 |29 
22.72} 9-9)25-00-35:00 |15-00-25-00 |30 
26 9-8}25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |31 
24-3 | 9-8/22-00-30-00 |13-00-22-00 |32 
23-2 | 9-9 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
24-2 | 9-8/20-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |34 
22-6 | 9-5|/25-00-33.00 |18-00-25-00 |35 
22 9-4/25-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 |36 
23 9-7/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |37 
22-3 | 9-9125-00-35-00 |17-00-25-00 |38 
22-8 |10-0}20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 139 
23 10 |22-00-28-00 |20-00-22-00 |40 
23 g| 9-7|/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |41 
25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |42 
22-7 | 9-7/20-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |43 
31-7 | 9-4/25-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
30 0 n 22-00 |45 
32-5 110 ra 00 14-00 |46 
35 10 p 47 
26-4 | 9-5)20- 00-30: 00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
27-8 |10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |49 
29-2 | 9-5}22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |50 
25:6 | 9-7 29-250 19-750 
25 9-9}27-00-40-00 |17-00-27-00 |51 
26-2 | 9-5)20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |52 
29-6 |10-5 28-625 19-438 
27-3 |10 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |53 
30 11-2/25-00-30-00 |15-00-22-50 |54 
29-7 |10 }25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 155 
ae 10-7/22-00-32-00 |13-00-20-00 |56 
30-6 |10-2 26-875 19-125 
31-7g|10 }23- sc Sa 00 |18- tere 00 4 
30 10 
30-5 |10-8)25- 00-32: 00 |18- 00-25- 00 |59 
g 9-6/22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |60 
30 10-7 28-00 16-00 |61 
32-5 j11-7 24-188 18-609 
39 13-7 20-00 18-00 |62 
CE 13-7|22-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 |63 
10 |24-00-30-00 |17-50-24-00 |64 
30 12 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-16-00 |65 
29 10 23-50 20-00 |66 
31-5 |11-5/20-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 |67 
34 11-2}20-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |68 
31-7 |... .130-00-35-00 |18-00-22-50 169 


n. Houses with conveniences not 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 











Commodities Com- Aug.| Aug.} Aug.| Aug.} Aug.| July | Aug. 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920] 1921 | 1922 | 1925 tone 1927 | 1928} 1929} 1930} 1931] 1932 1933 
*Ail'commodities........-. sent 502 | 64-0]127-4)155-9]110-0] 97-3}102-6} 99-1] 98-3] 95-3} 98-4] 83-7] 70-5] 66-6] 66-8 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 124 58-1}127-9]167-0}103-5| 86-2)100-6] 98-6}102-1) 88-41100-1) 75-1) 55-3] 55-2] 55-1 
II. Animals and their Products 74 70-9)127-1)145-1/109-6| 96-0)100-3} 97-8/100-3}111-2/109-9] 92-1) 70-9} 57-9) 58-9 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Productase se. tea ree 60 | 58-2)157-1)176-5| 96-0}101-7/112-5} 99-7} 92-7] 93-8} 91-1] 79-9] 73-2] 69-0} 69-3 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Papercl. a.y.aseis Aas 44 63-9} 89-11/154-4/129-4]106-3]101-6]100-1] 98-8} 98-6} 94-0} 86-6] 77-9] 71-2) 71-1 
V. Iron and its Products... 39 68-9}156-7|168-4|128-0]104-6]/104-5} 99-3) 96-3) 92-5] 93-8) 90-7] 86-8) 86-4) 86-1 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 | 98-4}141-9]135-5! 97-0] 97-3]103-9]100-7| 90-8] 91-9] 98-5) 74-4] 60-9] 56-1] 57-3 
VII. eu ices Minerals and I 
ss <iavay oe: haus oe, k 73 | 56-8} 82-3}112-1]116-6}107-0}100-3} 99-2) 94-0} 92-2) 93-6] 90-5] 85-0) 85-7| 85-9 
VIII. Ghoti and Allied Pro- 
UGUS,...tcauiocee ss ee ces 73 | 63-4]118-7)141-5|117-0]105-4| 99-6] 99-7) 99-5} 95-1] 95-3 2, 86-3] 82-7| 82-9 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods.......... 204 | 61-9]107-0|140-0}108-0} 95-1] 97-2) 98-9] 95-1) 95-9) 96-3] 86-3] 75-0] 71-5] 71-6 
Foods, beverages and to- 
DaCGO ne Nak, dee tee eae | 116 | 61-8/119-4}151-0}105-4] 90-2) 97-7] 97-8! 99-2]101-1]103-7| 87-2] 68-6} 60-9} 61-1 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 88 | 62-2} 91-4/126-3]111-41101-4] 96-5} 99-5) 92-3] 92-5] 91-3] 85-7] 79-2) 78-5] 78-6 
II. Producers’ Goods........... 851 67-41131-5}163-1}112-8] 99-1}104-9} 99-61100-1} 94-3/100-2} 79-9] 65-9] 62-8] 63-2 
Producers’ Equipment...... 22 | 55-1] 80-4|108-6]113-81104-1] 99-2) 97-1} 97-9] 92-8] 94-9] 91-2] 88-8] 88-1) 88-1 
Producers’ Materials........ 329 | 69-1/188-3}170-4)112-6] 98-2}105-5) 99-9/100-3] 94-5)100-8} 78-6] 63-4] 60-0} 60-4 
Building and construction 
materials:ae sence 97 | 67-01/100-9}144-0)122-8}108-7]102-9]100-0) 97-0} 98-1] 99-2) 87-8] 81-2] 75-9] 75-7 
Manufacturers’ materials. 232 69-5|147-2)176-6}110-2) 95-8]/106-2| 99-9]101-0} 93-7)101-2) 76-6) 59-5] 56-5) 57-0 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
EAP IOLC cael terccronicminiacaend 167 | 58-2/131-3)169-5/103-4) 89-1/102-3} 98-3]100-5) 88-1} 97-0} 73-9] 56-0] 55-2) 55-5 
1B gpADIMal cee cee te 90 |} 70-4/129-9}146-6}109-6] 95-5}100-6] 97-2} 97-1]106-3]105-4] 88-7) 71-2] 58-5) 59-8 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 62-6}132-9)161-6}102-8} 86-7)100-4) 97-3)104-5) 94-8]109-2) 75-7) 53-9} 48-0) 48-3 
hie Warinesecceulceee ee ai 16 64-4}111-1}111-7} 91-6} 91-9] 98-3)100-2! 99-1]100-3}103-0) 88-3] 72-4] 63-8] 61-9 
Bee HOTESt Ack ctor vias saps ee lak 4 52 | 63-9} 89-1]154-4]129-4/106-31101-6}100-1] 98-7] 98-5] 93-8) 86-3] 77-8] 71-3] 71-1 
Ves Minerals se:cenur atin. oe 183 67-0/111- 3 131-4]}117-6/105-8}101-6} 99-8] 93-2} 91-2] 93-0) 87-3] 80-1] 80-8] 81-2 
Allraw (or partly manufactured). 232 | 63-8/120-7)155-7|107-5}| 94-8)100-8] 97-6}100-9} 98-7)102-3) 77-1) 59-5) 54-3] 54-7 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
LY ec atatape sees sie fers tes. ol 276 =| 64-8/127-6}156-8)116-7}100-5}103-8} 99-3] 96-3) 95-0] 94-5) 85-4] 73-2) 70-0] 70-6 
* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 
(Continued from page 1022) 1927, 166-9; 1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1; 1930, 


number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1931. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption on the basis of 
figures in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1923, 108-3; 
1924, 105-1; 1925, 101-7; 1926, 100-0; 1927, 
99-0; 1928, 97-1; 1929, 94:6; 1930, 92-3. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1930 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 
100-7; 1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 
1921, 143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1928, 135-7; 1924, 
134-6; 1925, 131°6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9. 
1928, 128-5; 1929, 128-0; 1930, 127-6, Natural 
gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 
112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 114-0; 1919, 116-1; 
1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 1922, 163-2: 1923, 
163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 179-3; 1926, 172-4; 


158-8. For the years 1900 to 1913 two index 
numbers of gas costs calculated for the Cost 
of Living Inquiry in 1914-15, have been 
averaged and converted to the base of 1913 
as 100, as follows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 
1902, 125-8; 1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9: 1905, 
120-1; 1906, 107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 
1909, 105-7; 1910, 103:8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 
106°6; 1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were slightly lower during the 
month, sirloin steak averaging 25:4 cents per 
pound in August as compared with 25:8 
cents in July; rib roast 18-7 cents per pound 
in August and 19:2 cents in July; and 
shoulder roast 13-2 cents per pound in August 
and 13-5 cents in July. Veal and mutton also 
were slightly lower, the former averaging 13-2 
cents per pound in August as compared with 
13-4 cents in July, and the latter 21-4 cents 
in August and 22-2 cents in July. Pork 
prices were higher in most localities, fresh 
being up from an average price of 15-1 cents 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
: FROM 1913 TO 1932* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel 
Cloth-| Sun- | All 

“lg Food ea t Rent ing | dries | items* 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916. 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919. 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920. 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921.. 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922.. 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922. 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922. 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922. 142 Wee 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923.. 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923.. 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923.. 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923.. 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.. 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.. 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.. 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924. 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925.. 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925. 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.. 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925.. 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926.. 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926. 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926. 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926.. 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.. 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927.. 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.. 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927. 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928.. 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928.. 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928.. 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928.. 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929.. 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929.. 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929.. 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929.. 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Mar. 1930.. 159 157 158 155 166 159 
June 1930. 151 156 160 155 166 157 
Sept. 1930.. 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Dec. 1930.. 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Jan, 1931 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Feb. 1931 129 156 160 142 164 146 
Mar. 1931 124 156 160 141 164 145 
April 1931 Tai 155 160 137 164 142 
May 1931 116 154 158 137 164 140 
June 1931 Ti 153 158 137 164 138 
July 1931 110 154 158 131 163 137 
Aug. 1931 112 153 158 131 163 138 
Sept. 1931. 109 151 158 127 163 136 
Oct. 1931.. 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Nov. 1981. 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1931.. 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Jan. 1932.. 105 152 158 123 162 133 
Feb 1932.. 100 151 158 123 162 ils? 
Mar. 1932.... 99 151 158 123 162 131 
April 1932.... 98 150 158 123 162 131 
May 19382.... 94 148 148 120 162 127 
June 1932.... 93 148 147 120 162 126 
July 1932.... 92 148 147 116 161 125 
96 148 147 116 161 126 





Aug. 1932.... 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel,8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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per pound in July to 15:6 cents in August. 
Breakfast bacon was up from an average price 
of 16-8 cents per pound in July to 17-6 cents 
in August. 

Eggs showed a general seasonal advance, 
fresh being up from an average price of 21-4 
cents per dozen in July to 24-1 cents in 
August and cooking from 16-8 cents per dozen 
to 19-6 cents. The price of milk showed a 
slightly lower tendency, the average price 
being 9-5 cents per quart in August as com- 
pared with 9-6 cents in July. Butter prices 
were generally higher, except in the Prairie 
Provinces where in some localities the decline 
continued. Dairy butter was up from an 
average price of 17-8 cents per pound in 
July to 19-3 cents in August and creamery 
from 21-6 cents per pound in July to 22-1 
cents in August. Cheese prices were again 
slightly lower, averaging 19-9 cents per pound. 

Bread was unchanged at an average price 
of 5-9 cents per pound. Canned vegetables 
continued to show an advance, tomatoes 


averaging 11-2 cents per tin and peas 11:1 
cents per tin. Onions were generally lower 
averaging 6:4 cents per pound in August as 


compared with 8-1 cents in July. Potato 
prices showed a substantial seasonal advance 
with the marketing of the new crop, the price 
per ninety pounds being $1.21 in August as 
compared with 66 cents in July. Granulated 
sugar was again slightly lower at 5-8 cents 
per pound. Anthracite coal averaged slightly 
higher at $15.30 per ton. A decrease in rent 
was reported from Sydney. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, averaged 56-3 
cents per bushel as compared with 54-7 cents 
in July. The high price for the month was 
59-8 cents per bushel reached on the 8th and 
the low 53-4 cents on the 25th. During the 
early part of the month prices advanced 
substantially influenced it was said by un- 
favourable crop reports from Europe. lack 
of export demand, the ‘size of visible supplies, 
and the favourable crop prospects in North 
America were factors in the downward move- 
ment later in the month. In coarse grains 
western barley was down from an average 
price of 36-5 cents per bushel to 34-4 cents, 
and western oats from 35-2 cents per bushel 
to 29:9 cents. Flax rose from an average 
price of 68-2 cents per bushel to 71-6 cents, 
rye from 33-1 cents per bushel to 33-3 cents 
and American corn from 75:8 cents per bushel 
to 80-1 cents. Flour at Toronto was un- 
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changed at $4.80 per barrel. Bran and shorts 
advanced, the former from $17.96 per ton 
to $19.03 and the latter from $19.38 per ton 
to $21.08. Ceylon rubber at New York was 
up from an average price of 3°3 cents per 
pound to 4:2 cents (Canadian funds). In 
live stock choice steers at Toronto were 
slightly lower averaging $6.05 per hundred 
pounds as compared with $6.14 in July, while 
at Winnipeg the price was down from $5.09 
per hundred pounds to $4.70. Veal calves at 
Toronto advanced from $5.46 per hundred 
pounds to $6.06 and at Winnipeg from $3.90 
per hundred pounds to $446. Bacon hogs at 
Toronto were up from $5.03 per hundred 
pounds to $5.21 and at Winnipeg from $4.38 
per hundred pounds to $4.69. Lambs declined 
substantially, being down from $7.39 per 
hundred pounds to $5.97 at Toronto and at 
Winnipeg from $5.98 per hundred pounds to 
$5.03. The price of creamery butter at Mont- 
real advanced from 19:6 cents per pound to 
21-2 cents, while at Winnipeg the price was 
2 cents per pound higher at 20 cents. Fresh 
eggs at Montreal advanced from 24°5 cents 
per dozen to 28-1 cents and at Toronto from 
21-5 cents per dozen to 23°5 cents. Raw 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


HE following notes give the latest infor- 

mation available as to the movements of 
prices in Great Britain and certain other coun- 
tries. The index numbers of the cost of living 
are from official sources unless otherwise 
stated. The authorities for the wholesale 
prices index numbers are named in all cases. 
The latest table showing cost of living and 
wholesale prices index mumber for various 
countries appeared in the Lasour Gazerrp for 
July, 1932, page 832. ! 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number on the base 1924— 100, was 
58°8 for July, a fall of 0-2 per cent for the 
month. Food declined 2-8 per cent due to 
substantial declines in meat and fish and 
“other food,” although cereals were higher. 
Non-foods were 1:1 per cent higher due to 
sharp advances in cotton and. wool, other 
groups showing little change. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877 = 100, was 78:9 at the end of July, an 
advance of 2:5 per cent for the month. The 
general advance extended to all groups except 
the sugar, coffee and tea group. 


Cost or Living—The Ministry of Labour 
index number on the base July, 1914 — 100, 
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cotton at New York advanced from 6-7 cents 
per pound to 8-5 cents (Canadian funds). 
This is the highest price reached since March. 
Lower crop. estimates and unfavourable 
weather conditions were said to be factors 
influencing the price movement. Raw silk . 
at New York also advanced substantially, the 
price being up from $1.64 per pound to $2.06. 
The increases were said to be due mainly to 
a shortage of many of the grades required 


-and to the slow movement of new silk to 


the market. The price of raw wool advanced 
from 8-9 cents per pound to 9-10 cents. 
Common white pine lumber was $1 per thou- 
sand board feet lower at $35-$37, while select 
and better was $5 per thousand board feet 
lower at $70. In non-ferrous metals electro- 
lytic copper at New York advanced from 
$6.06 per hundred pounds to $6.27 (Canadian 
funds). Tin at Toronto was up from 28:5 
cents per pound to 30 cents and silver at 
New York from 30-7 cents per ounce to 32 
cents (Canadian currency). Imported anth- 
racite coal was up from $12.51 per ton to 
$12.76 and western domestic at Edmonton 
was 25 cents per ton higher at $2.75. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


was 141 at August 2, a decline of 1-4 per cent 
for the month due entirely to the decrease in 
food prices. Potatoes were much lower, al- 
though eggs and butter advanced. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
1914 = 100 (gold basis), was 82 for July, a 
decline of 1:2 per cent for the month, due to 
declines in vegetable foods and miscellaneous 
industrial materials, which were partly coun- 
teracted by advances in animal foods and 
textiles. Minerals and metals and sugar, cof- 
fee and cocoa were unchanged. 


Germany 


Cosr or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Federal Statistical Office, on the base of 1913- 
1914 = 100, was 121-5 for July, an increase of 
0-1 per cent for the month due to small in- 
creases in food and heat and light, partly 
counteracted by declines in rent, clothing and 
sundries. 

Italy ' 

WHoLesaLE Prices—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the base 
1913 = 100 (pre-war currency), was 79:5 for 
July, a decline of 1:7 per cent for the month. 
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There were small increases in animal foods, 
textiles and miscellaneous industrial materials, 
but all other groups were lower for the month. 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
cost of living, Milan, on the base 1927 = 100, 
was 80:29 for June, a decline of 0:5 per cent 
for the month due to declines in food and 
heat and light. There were no changes re- 
corded in clothing, rent or miscellaneous 
commodities. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, of 
wholesale prices in Bombay, on the base July, 
1914 = 100, was 109 for June, a decline of 1-8 
per cent for the month due. to a decline in 
industrial materials which was partly offset 
by advances in all food groups. 

Cost or Livine——The index number of the 
cost of living, Bombay, on the base July, 
1914—= 100, was 109 for July, an advance of 
1:9 per cent for the month due to advances 
in food, partly offset by a decline in clothing. 
There was no change recorded in fuel and 
lighting and house rent. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926 = 100, was 64-5 for July, an advance of 


0-9 per cent for the month due to advances 
in farm products, foods and fuel and lighting 
materials and miscellaneous commodities. 
There were slight declines in hides and leather 
products, textile products, metals and metal 
products, building materials, chemicals and 
drugs and housefurnishing goods. 

The Annalist index number of the base 1913 
=100, was 94:1 for August, an advance 
of 2:2 per cent for the month. Except for 
small decreases in fuels and building materials, 
all groups were included in the general ad- 
vance. 


Bradstreet’s index number, which is the sum 
total of the prices per pound of 96 commodi- 
ties of common use, was $7-1724 at Septem- 
ber 1, an advance of 5-6 per cent for the 
month, which is the third consecutive month 
to show an advance and is the greatest in- 
crease for any month since July, 1925. Of the 
18 groups included, 11 were higher than at 
August 1, one was unchanged and one, live 
stock, declined. 


Cosr or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Department of Labour and Industries, Massa- 
chusetts, of the cost of living in that State, on 
the base 1913 = 100, was 128-5 for July, an 
increase of 2-1 per cent for the month, show- 
ing advances in food, clothing, fuel and light 
and sundries. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Question of Priority of Claim of Compensa- 
tion Board in Assignment 


This case concerned the claim of the Nova 
Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Board made 
against a trustee in bankruptcy, that it should 
receive, in priority to all other creditors, the 
amount of an assessment which had been 
levied against the bankrupt company prior to 
its assignment. The question was referred by the 
trial judge to the Nova Scotia Supreme Court, 
which rejected the claim of the Board, two 
judges however dissenting. The opinion of 
the majority, as stated by Mr. Justice Paton, 
supported by Chief Justice Chisholm and Mr. 
Justice Carroll, was that the Board had no 
lien upon the money received by the assignee 
in bankruptcy from the sale of the property 
upon which the Board held a lien. “The 
Board,” he said, “had ample opportunity under 
its statutory lien to seize and sell the property 
by the authorized statutory procedure before 
the sale by the assignee. The assignee’s sale 
was subject to the lien and even afiter the sale 
the Board might still have exercised its rights 
against the property. The contention that the 


conduct of the assignee was in the nature of 
a tort is not sound.” 


Mr. Justice Hall, in a dissenting judgment, 
(supported by Mr. Justice Mellish) gave the 
following opinion:—‘“ Section 79 (2) of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act gives the Board 
a first lien upon all property used in con- 
nection with the industry with respect to which 
the employer was assessed, subject only to 
municipal taxes. In this case the Board had 
made its assessment prior to the assignment, 
and I have no doubt its lien became fixed 
when the company assigned. Two days after 
the assignment the Board gave notice of its 
claim. In my opinion it was a ‘secured credit- 
or’ within the meaning of the Bankruptcy Act, 
and when it failed to proceed under the pro- 
visions of section 106 of said Act, the trustee 
should have made the demand necessary for 
the enforcement of the procedure set out in 
sections 107 to 111, both inclusive. If the 
Board failed to comply, it would be excluded 
by section 112 from all share in any dividend. 
The custodian gave the Board notice as re- 
quired by section 88, but no demand was made 
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by the trustee upon the Board to value its 
security. I find that the hen might have been 
exercised prior to the sale by the trustee, and 
under the circumstances, such sale was merely 
an assessment of the value of the goods. The 
trustee cannot claim that the wrongful con- 
version into cash of goods upon which a lien 
exists extinguishes that lien and frees the 
trustee from responsibility in distributing the 
proceeds. There is authority for holding that 
the Board can waive the tort and claim upon 
the proceeds to the extent of its lien.” 


Re motor Bodies Ltd.: Workmen's Com- 
pensation Board versus Canadian Credit 
Men’s Trust Association (Nova Scotia), 
1931, Dominion Law Reports, vol. 8, 
page 272. 


Mechanies Lien applies to Structure for 
Temporary Purposes : 


A contractor who was employed to erect a 
temporary structure in an arena at Vancouver 
claimed a lien against the owner of the build- 
ing under the Mechanics’ Lien Act for the 
work or service rendered and for the material 
used. The building was normally used as a 
skating and hockey rink and sports arena, and 
the contractor’s work was to build in it a 
track for a 6-day bicycle race. The building 
had been hired for this purpose under a, six-day 
lease of the building granted by the owner to a 
“cycle race association”, two days being allow- 
ed the association before and after the race for 
erecting and removing the track. 

The contractor’s claim for a lien against the 
owner was allowed by the County Court Judge, 
and on apeal this decision was affirmed by the 
British Columbia Court of Appeal, Chief 
Justice Macdonald dissenting. The Appeal 
Court found that under the Mechanics’ Lien 
Act (Revised Statutes of British Columbia, 
1924, chapter 156) temporary alterations and 
changes in, or additions to, a building, which 
are essential to the use and purpose for which 
it was designed, are a proper foundation for a 
lien for the work done and for the materials 
furnished thereupon; and that this is parti- 
cularly so with respect to property used in the 
production of shows or entertainments where 
the alteration and additions to the buildings 
and land would necessarily be continuous and 
relatively frequent, as in the case of a general 
amusement or exhibition park. It was held, 
therefore, that the lien was enforceable against 
the defendant in this case. 

Chief Justice MacDonald, in a dissenting 
judgment, held that a lien is not enforceable 
against the owner of the fee simple with respect 
to work done, and material supplied on a 


structure which has not become part of the 
land. 
Slarn versus Vancouver Arena Company 
(British Columbia), 1932, Western Week- 
ly Reports, vol. 2, page 651. 


Chauffeur Driving Without Licence Retains 
Civil Rights 


A taxi-driver was killed at the Georgia 
Street Viaduct at Vancouver, when in avoid- 
ing a temporary barrier placed on the road 
by the city workmen, his car crashed through 
the barrier and fell to the ground below. His 
widow sued the city under the Families’ Com- 
pensation Act, claiming that the barrier was 
dangerous in its position and did not carry 
sufficient lights. .It transpired that the taxi- 
driver had no drivers’ licence, and the city 
contended that-he had therefore no right to 
be on the bridge, and was a trespasser. The 
case was first heard by Mr. Justice Morrison, 
with a jury, who awarded the plaintiff $20,000 
damages. On appeal by the city the British 
Columbia Supreme Court affirmed this de- 
cision on equal division. 

Chief Justice MacDonald, dismissing the 
appeal, pointed out that the Motor Vehicle 
Act, under which the deceased should have 
obtained his licence, imposed no civil liability 
upon persons who commit breaches of its 
provisions, and that the failure of the deceased 
to obtain a licence could not affect his civil 
right to use the street; he was therefore not 
a trespasser, and this ground of defence on 
the part of the city must fail. The case, in 
his Lordship’s opinion, depended on the evi- 
dence of negligence; the jury found that 
sufficient notice of the presence of barrier had 
not been given by the city workmen. “The 
respondent,” he contended, “had the right of 
trial by jury, and if this Court were to decide 
upon the facts in favour of the appellants 
according to our own view of them we should 
deprive respondent of his right. The rule is 
well established and this case is too clearly 
within it to enable me to say that the jury 
were wrong. Like reasons prevent us from 
saying that there was negligence on the part 
of the deceased. In automobile accident cases, 
both civil and criminal, I cannot but think 
that juries are a very unsatisfactory tribunal 
to decide the facts, but that is for the Legis- 
lature not for the Court.” 

Mr, Justice Martin would have allowed the 
appeal, holding that the deceased could have 
avoided the accident had he taken reasonable 
precautions, while Mr. Justice McPhillips held 
that the accident was the result of reckless. 
driving. Burchill versus Vancouver (British 
Columbia), 1932, Dominion Law Reports, vol. 
3, page 287, 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


co eat was little general change in em- 

ployment at the beginning of September, 
according to returns received by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics from 8,007 firms, each 
with a minimum of 15 employees, represent- 
ing practically every industry except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business operations. These firms employed 
789,321 persons, as compared with 792,149 in 
the preceding month. The employment in- 
dex number (with the average for the calen- 
dar year 1926 as the base equal to 100), 
stood at 86:0 on September 1, as compared 
with 86°3 on August 1, 1932, and with 107-1 
on the same date in 1931. On September 1 
of the ten preceding years the index was as 
follows: 1930, 116-6; 1929, 126-8; 1928, 119-1; 


1927, 111-0; 1926, 106-2; 1925, 97-8; 1924, 


94-2; 1923, 101-2; 1922, 94-8 and 1921, 89-8. 
The record for these years shows that there is 
often a slackening in industrial activity at 
the beginning of September; the percentage 
falling-off on the date under review was frac- 
tionally less than the average loss reported 
in the last decade, but the index continued at 
a low level. 

At the beginning of September, 1932, the 
unemployment percentage reported to the 
‘Department of Labour by local trade unions 
was 21-4, in contrast with 21-8 per cent al 
the beginning of August and 15-8 per cent 
at the beginning of September, 1931. The 
percentage for September was based on the 
returns furnished to the Department of 
Labour by 1,762 labour organizations invol- 
ving a membership of 163,530 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, during the month of 
August, 1932, indicated a nominal increase 
over July in the volume of business trans- 
acted, as shown by the average daily place- 
ments effected, and a slightly larger gain over 
the placements recorded daily during the 
correspondinng month a year ago, there hav- 
ing been recorded during August this year 
28,397 vacancies, 48,815 applications for work, 
and 27,355 placements in regular and casual 
employment. 

52045—13 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in sixty-nine cities was little changed 
at $6.98 for September as compared with 
$7.01 for August. Comparative figures for 
earlier dates are, $8.03 for September, 1931; 
$10.38 for September, 1930; $11.64 for Sep- 
tember, 1929; $10.28 for September, 1922: 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); and $7.83 
for September, 1914. In wholesale prices the 
index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics was 66:9 for September 
as compared with 66-8 for August; 70-0 for 
September, 1931; 82-1 for September, 1930; 
97-8 for September, 1929; 94-4 for September, 
1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 
67:2 for September, 1914. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada during September 
showed a substantial decrease from the simi- 
lar loss in the previous month. Sixteen: 
disputes (the same number: as in August) 
were in progress at some time during the 
month, involving 4,251 workers, and _ result- 
ing in the loss of 10,995 working days. Cor- 
responding figures for August, 1932, were: 
sixteen disputes, 4,972 workers, and 62,492 


working days; and for September, 1931, 
twelve disputes, 3,498 workers, and 22,907 
working days. Particulars of the disputes 


which occurred or were in progress during 
September will be found on another page of 
this issue. 


During the past month the 


Industrial Department of Labour re- 
Disputes ceived the-report of the 
Investigation Board of Conciliation and 
Act [nvestigation appointed in 


connection with the dispute 


between the London Street Railway Company 
and certain of its employees. One new appli- 
cation for the establishment of a Board was 
received from certain employees; the dispute 
in this case was in an industry in connection 
with which a Board could be appointed only 
with the consent of both parties concerned, - 
and the Department took the matter up with 
the employers from this point of view. Boards. 
were completed in connection with two appli- 
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cations already received. A full account of 
recent proceedings, with the text of the report 
mentioned above, appears on another page of 
this issue. 


The Speech from the 
Re-establishment Throne at the opening of 
of unemployed the Parliament of Canada 
in Canada on October 6 contained the 

following paragraph on the 
subject of unemployment and the plans of 
the Dominion Government for the relief of 
the unemployed: 

“The problem of unemployment continues 
to receive the anxious attention of my min- 
isters. Under the powers granted them at 
the last session of Parliament, they have been 
able to develop further, in co-operation with 
the provinces and munuicipalities, a scheme 
of direct relief to be put into operation dur- 
ing tne autumn and winter months to the 
extent required by prevailing conditions. 
Plans for the re-establishment of the unem- 
ployed in various parts of the country are 
in preparation and will become operative as 
soon as, in the opinion of my ministers, the 
public expenditure incident thereto will be 
productive of commensurate benefits. 

“Tt is a matter of gratification to us all 
that in those large areas of the West, where, 
during recent successive years, crop failure 
was followed by widespread distress, this 
season’s bountiful harvest forecasts greatly 
improved conditions and makes possible a 
corresponding reduction of relief measures.” 

The Speech expressed the belief that “while 
the economic situation still weighs heavily 
upon all classes in the community, there are 
at last definite signs that the acuteness of 
the depression is passing.” 


The statistics compiled by 


International the International Labour 
Labour Office Office for the months of 
report on July, August and September, 
unemployment 1932, again show a general 


increase in unemployment as 
compared with the figures for the correspond- 
ing period of 1931. In Great Britain, the 
Netherlands and. Denmark the growth of un- 
employment has continued throughout the 
summer season, when there is usually some im- 
provement. A comparison with the figures 
published in July shows, however, that there 
has been a slight reduction in the number of 
unemployed in certain countries during the 
summer months. 

“Tt is impossible,” the report continues, “ to 
say how far the improvement shown in sev- 
eral countries during the last three months is 
a seasonal phenomenon, and how far it may 
be taken as a forecast of revival. At the 


moment it can only be observed that the per- 
centage of unemployment is 28 in Germany, 
23-1 in Great Britain, including Northern Ire- 
land, and 21-5 in Austria, and the percentage 
of unemployment among members of volun- 
tary unemployment insurance funds is 39-9 in 
Belgium, 31-7 in the Netherlands and 30-1 in 
Denmark. In the United States, according to 
trade union statistics, the percentage of un- 
employment has increased during the three 
months in question from 31 to 34.” 


It is pointed out that the figures presented 
in the report cannot be used as a basis for 
comparison of the situation in one country 
with that of another. Some States report the 
number of unemployed persons in receipt of 
benefit, while others give the total of those 
registered as unemployed. Many unemployed 
persons are neither registered nor in receipt of 
benefit, and the statistics thus do not show 
the full extent of unemployment. The figures 
serve, however, as an indication of the de- 
velopment of the situation in each country 
from quarter to quarter and from year to year. 


A conference was held at 
Montreal early in October 
between the Women’s Mini- 


Conference of 
Minimum Wage 


Boards of mum Wage Commission of 
Quebec and the Province of Quebec and 
Ontario the Ontario Minimum Wage 


Board, the purpose of this 
as of former meetings being to reach an un- 
derstanding in regard to certain problems com- 
mon to the two provinces, The Province of 
Quebec was represented at the conference by 
Mr. Gustave Francq, Chairman of the Com- 
mission, the Hon. J. C. Arcand, the Provin- 
cial Minister of Labour, also attending; while 
Mr, R. A. Stapells, chairman, and Mr. H. G. 
Fester attended on behalf of the Ontario 
Board. 

According to a statement given to the press 
by Mtr. Francq, it was agreed at the conference ~ 
that it would be inopportune at the present 
time to reduce the minimum wage rates that 
had been fixed by the existing orders of the 
two Boards. Consideration was given to the 
claims of certain employers of female labour 
to the effect that the present rates are too 
high considering the depressed conditions of 
industry, but it was decided that although 
there had been a reduction in the cost of living 
since the orders were issued, this reduction was 
not sufficient to iustify any reduction in the 
minimum wages as fixed by these orders. 

No new minimum wage orders have been 
issued in either province since the depression 
became acute. The Quebec Legislature, at this 
vear’s session (LAsour Gazerte, March, 1932, 
page 298), amended the scope of the Act to 
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include stores and restaurants, but the Board 
has not yet issued any orders under the new 
legislation, although information has been 
gathered which will be made the basis of new 
orders when conditions improve. 


The Ontario Apprenticeship 
Board recently announced 
that the assessment of em- 


Suspension of 
Assessments for 


Technical ployers under the Ontario 
Education in Apprenticeship Act are to be 
Ontario suspended for the current 


year, this action being taken 
in order to avoid imposing undue hardships on 
employers in the building trades during the 
continuance of depressed conditions in the in- 
dustry. The Board further stated that the 
accumulated surplus in the assessment fund 
was sufficient to meet the necessary expenses 
in connection with day classes during the 
coming winter. 


The “Fair Wages” sche- 


“Fair Wages”’ dules for public works in 
legislation in Manitoba for the current 
Manitoba year were reproduced in 


the Lasour GAzeErts, August, 
1932, page 908. An account of the Fair 
Wage Act was contributed to the Labour 
Day Supplement of the Winnipeg Weekly 
News by Mr. C. J. Harding, one of the em- 
ployees’ representatives on the Board. Mr. 
Harding states that although the Act covers 
government contribution only, the City of 
Winnipeg and the Winnipeg School Board 
have for years past adopted it in their build- 
ing contracts. “This Act”, he recalls, “was 
passed in the year 1916, the object being to 
establish and protect the wages of workmen 
employed in the construction of public works 
of the province, and that the earnings of such 
workmen should be assured. The persons to 
comprise the Fair Wage Board of five, as pro- 
vided for in the Act, are as follows:—two 
representing the employees, two representing 
the employers, and the chairman, who shall 
be an official of the Department of Public 
Works. The duty of the Board each year, 
is to prepare a schedule setting forth the 
minimum rate per hour payable to any em- 
ployee engaged in their respective trades, and 
the maximum number of hours during which 
any employee engaged in the respective trades 
shall be required to work, on or at the build- 
ing. . 
“The Act declares it to be a cardinal 
principle governing any findings or recommen- 
dations by the Board that the wages payable 
and hours required to labour, shall not be 
less favourable to the respective classes of 
employees affected than the wages and hours 
of labour mutually agreed upon by employers 


and trade societies for the next succeeding 
twelve months, as evidenced by the production 
of working agreements duly executed by the 
respective parties thereto, or in the absence of 
such working agreements, such other evidence 
of mutual agreement as may be deemed con- 
clusive by the Board, failing which, the 
average of those which in practice prevailed 
amongst good employers of labour in said 
district during the last preceding twelve 
months.” 


Recent progress in the 
movement towards uniform- 
ity in the legislation of the 
Dominion and Provinces of 
Canada was noted by Mr. 
R. M. Fisher, K.C., in a 
paper read before the Canadian Bar . Asso- 
ciation at their 17th annual convention, held 
at Calgary in August. “Appreciation of the 
work quietly and faithfully performed by the 
Commissioners on Uniformity of Legislation 
in Canada”, he said, “is evidenced by the 
enactment in Saskatchewan and Manitoba of 
the uniform Statute of Limitations; in British 
Columbia by the adoption of the uniform 
sections dealing with the judicial notice of 
statutes and methods of proof of statutes and 
other state documents; and in Ontario and 
Saskatchewan by the adoption of the uniform 
act respecting registration of corporation 
securities. Several provinces adopted the 
‘Automobile Insurance Act’ drafted by a com- 
mittee of insurance superintendents and legis- 
lative counsel. Consolidation is evidenced by 
new Highway Traffic Acts in Saskatchewan 
and Nova Scotia, a new Companies Act and 
an Insurance Act in Manitoba, a new Fisheries 
Act and an Unfair Competition Act in the 
Dominion, and a new Factories, Shops and 
Office Buildings Act in Ontario.” Other sub- 
jects which have been considered by the Com- 
missioners include workmen’s compensation, 
mechanics’ liens, chattel mortgages, etc. 


Movement for 
uniformity of 
legislation 
in Canada 


The “Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
formity of Legislation in Canada,” to which 
Mr. Fisher refers, was organized in 1918, 
several of the provinces having accepted the 
suggestion of the Canadian Bar Association 
by passing statutes providing for the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to attend an interpro- 
vincial conference for the purpose of pro- 
moting uniformity of legislation. The first 
meeting of commissioners and representatives 
of the provinces took place at Montreal in 
September, 1918, and at this meeting the Con- 
ference on Uniformity of Legislation in Canada 
was organized. The Commissioners receive no 
remuneration for their services, but some of 
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the provinces make contributions towards the 
expenses of the Conference. 


Industrial and Labour In- 
formation, the weekly organ 
of the International Labour 
Office (League of Nations), 
in its issue of September 5, makes the follow- 
ing reference to efforts now being made in 
various countries to improve the employment 
situation through programs of large scale 
public works:— 


“The compaign initiated by Albert Thomas 
(late director of the International Labour 
office), and pursued by the Office ever since 
the beginning of the depression, to secure the 
adoption by Governments of programs of 
large scale public works on an international 
basis .calculated to improve the economic 
equipment of the countries concerned, and 
at the same time to provide work without 
delay for some of the unemployed, seems to 
be producing some effect. During recent 
months, numerous statesmen, economists and 
emplovers have given their support to the 
proposal, and some indications of the progress 
which has been made will be found in our 
present issue. 

“An example of international collaboration 
for the execution of public works has now 
been afforded by the Governments of Canada 


International 
public works 


and the United States, which have just con-. 


cluded a treaty by which they undertake to 
carry out jointly a project which will make 
the Great Lakes accessible to ocean-going 
vessels. In France, the Minister of Public 
Works, in a recent speech, expressed the 
opinion that international agreements for the 
simultaneous execution of large scale public 
works constituted one of the most effective 
remedies for the dangers to which Europe was 
exposed, and added that France was ready 
to respond to the appeal of the League of 
Nations. It may be noted, also, that the 
President of the United States has signed 
an Act appropriating the sum of $1,500,000 ,000 
for the purpose of financing public works on 
a large scale, while the German Government 
has announced a vast program of works, de- 
tails of which will be given in these pages in 
due course, providing for the expenditure of 
about 2,000,000,000 marks and intended to 
give employment to 1,750,000 persons at 
present out of work. 

“In the meantime, the machinery of the 
League of Nations has not been idle. The 
members of the Committee of Experts set 
up under the auspices of the Communications 
and Transit Organization to examine and 
co-ordinate the proposals submitted by the 
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various States have recently considered eigh- 
teen projects, mostly emanating from coun- 
tries in Central and Eastern Europe.” 


President William Green, 
A.F. of L. policy of the American Federation 
on unemploy- of Labour, made a further 
ment statement on September 9 
insurance as to the policy favoured 

by the executive council of 
the Federation in regard to unemployment 
insurance, In the first announcement of the 
Council’s adoption of the new policy (Lasour 
Gazertse, August, 1932, page 844), it was stated 
that the Council would recommend the adop- 
tion of a federal rather than a State plan 
of insurance. Owing to the constitutional 
difficulties involved in a federal plan, the 
Council now proposes the enactment of State 
laws, and is now drafting proposed legislation 
that will be submitted to the Federation for 
approval at the annual convention, to be held 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, commencing on Novem- 
ber 21. 

“Our bill will incorporate three principal 
features,” Mr, Green said. “It must be com- 
pulsory insurance; the cost must be placed 
on industry and administration by the States; 
and working men and women must be pro- 
tected in the exercise of their right to belong 
to a trade union. I mean by that latter 
principle that unemployment insurance must 
not become the means of forcing persons to 
accept employment in non-union establish- 
ments.” Mr. Green pointed out that the anti- 
injunction bill passed by Congress last session 
recognized as matters of public policy the 
rights of collective bargaining and of the 
formation of trade unions, and he thought 
that the insurance legislation should therefore 
protect people who desire to exercise those 
rights. 


The proposals of the execu- 
tive council of the American 
shorter hours Federation of Labour for 
of work in the general adoption of 
United States shorter working hours as a 
remedy for unemployment, 
and for the establishment of a federal advisory 
council to regulate hours of work in accord- 
ance with economic conditions, were noted in 
the Lasour Gazerte, August 1932, page 843. 
Later, President Hoover was invited by the 
Federation to convene a conference of repre- 
sentatives of industry and labour for the pur- 
pose of arranging for the early application of 
the five-day week and the six-hour day 
throughout the United States. 
A similar proposal: was submitted to the 
President by a delegation from New Hamp- 


Movement for 
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shire, headed by Governor Winant and com- 
prising members of the New Hampshire Un- 
employed Committee. It was suggested that 
a federal organization should be formed for 
the purpose of putting into operation through- 
out the country a shorter and more flexible 
working week; such a measure in the opinion 
of the delegation would provide re-employ- 
ment for at least 3,000,000 persons. 


In the State of Wisconsin provision has been 
made that all public works are to be carried 
on on the basis of a five-day week and a 
six-hour day whether such works are done 
under contract or by day labour. 


In the September issue of 
Cooperation, the organ of 
the Consumers’ Co-operative 
Movement in the United 
States, Professor C.J. Miller, 
of the University of Wash- 
ington, describes the activi- 
ties of the Unemployed Citizens League, an 
organization formed by unemployed workers 
in Seattle to provide for the necessities of 
the members. The movement began a year 
ago with meetings of groups of unemployed 
men, who finally organized the League. Hav- 
ing failed to induce the city to undertake an 
extensive program of public work, the “U.C.L.” 
directed their efforts to securing food, clothing, 
and fuel and shelter for the needy. They 
appointed commissaries throughout the city, 
each manned by members of the League with- 
out compensation. Food purchased with city 
and county funds goes direct to these com- 
missaries, thus saving not only the retailer’s 
profit but his expense of doing business. Super- 
visors, who are responsible for six or seven 
commissaries, report to the executive com- 
mittee of the UC.L. Managers of the com- 
missaries are elected by the members of the 
local in that district. League officials believe 
that their organization has made a record un- 
surpassed in the United States by its kind 
for efficiency, smoothness of operation, and 
fairness. 

The executive committee then studied pro- 
duction and decided that their program could 
be effectively expanded to that field. The 
cost of bread, now 34 cents a loaf, they figure 
can be lowered 50 per cent by producing it m 
their own plant with free labour; milk costs 
could be reduced from 64 cents a quart to 
31 cents. At present the League is operating 
neither of these plants, despite the fact that 
a building with a bakery oven has been 
donated, because public officials have been 
unwilling to supply approximately $10,000 
needed capital. If the League’s figures are 


Co-operative 
organization 

of unemployed 
at Seattle, 
Washington 
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reasonably accurate, the milk bottling plant 
and the bakery would save $10,000 of tax 
money each three months. 


In connection with each commissary there 
ig a sewing room where women convert 
donated garments into useful apparel. So 
extensive is this work that League officials 
could give no estimate of its total. Shoe re- 
pair shops manned by free labour from the 
League and supplied with materials from city 
and county funds have repaired in the past 
six months an average of 6,000 to 7,000 pairs 
monthly, or a total of 40,000 pairs. Recently 


a completely equipped overall factory was — 


rented by the League. Some quilts, overalls 
and other work clothing have been made. 
Throughout the past winter, under trying con- 
ditions, unemployed men cut wood so that 
their families and friends might not suffer 
from cold. The wood is donated by the owners 
of the land on condition that none is sold, and 
the city pays the truck hire to bring the wood 
to the city. Some coal was mined by the 
League but its quality was poor, hence the 
League is now seeking a satisfactory mine 
connection. The housing problem has been 
vexatious at times. Sympathetic co-operation, 
however, has kept the families housed. If 
a family is evicted for non-payment of rent, 
a house which has fallen into disuse because of 
age and lack of repairs is made habitable by 
League members, or with paint and lumber 
supplied by public money and free labour 
from the League, a landlord is induced to 
accept repairs on his premises for rent. 


The president of the University of Washing- 
ton was approached by League representatives 
and, as a result, scores of faculty members 
have volunteered to give courses or lectures 
to the members. The writer comments as 
follows on the significance of this movement :— 
“To organize nearly 15,000 economically de- 
pendent men and women of all ages, occu- 
pations, and interests; to hold them together 
in a period of unrest; to keep up their morale 
and avoid disturbances; to accept full re- 
sponsibiliy for the honest and efficient dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs to 40,000 members 
and their families; to supply fuel and shelter 
for the needy; and to take the lead in form- 
ing a state organization—these are some of 
the accomplishments of the Unemployed 
Citizens League of Seattle. That they were 
accomplished in the face of major obstacles 
and some open opposition reflects more credit 
to the members and their leaders. Probably 
for the first time in their lives many men 
have experienced the sensation of co-operating 
voluntarily for the good of their group.” 
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This organization of unem- 


Chicago ployed workers was formed 
Workers’ last year in Chicago under 
Committee on the guidance of the League 
unemployment for Industrial Democracy, 


but it is now under leaders 
chosen from its own ranks. The New Repub- 
lac, in its issue of September 28, stated that 
the Workers’ Committee was at that date 
composed of 15,000 men and women, divided 
into 49 local units, new units being formed 
at the rate of one each week. Each local 
has set up a grievance committee to investi- 
gate complaints from its dissatisfied members 
and to take these complaints up with the 
district administrators of emergency relief. 
There is also a central grievance committee 
to deal with cases which the locals cannot 
adjust. The Workers’ Committee has, it is 
stated, been notably successful in securing the 
continuation of the public relief services, and 
when the local relief funds became depleted 
last February the Committee was able to 
rouse public sentiment for a further State 
appropriation. The Committee succeeded in 
obtaining the necessary publicity by stating 
the case of the unemployed by means of 
radio, and by interviews with the press, public 
officials, and leaders of finance. 


The Speakers’ Bureau, a volunteer body 
composed of well-informed people from every 
walk of life, supplies the Committee with 
discussion leaders who take part in the weekly 
meetings of the locals, where public questions 
are discussed from the standpoint of the un- 
employed. Similar movements have been re- 
ported from several other cities in the United 
States. 


The Service Letter, pub- 
American lished monthly by the 
employers National Industrial Confer- 
consider future ence Board (United States), 
depressions in its issue of August 30, 

analyses various proposals 
that have been made for reducing the stress 
of business depressions in the future. The 
abuses that cause depressions are first enum- 
erated—over-production, excessive instalment 
buying. uninformed speculation, over-optimis- 
tic expansion in boom times, inflation of 
credit, and war with its disorganizing effect 
upon national and international affairs. Rem- 
edies for these evils are suggested in the 
following directions: (1) the accumulation and 
conservation of reserve funds during prosper- 
ous times for use in periods of business stag- 
nation; (2) a more conservative policy of 
expansion, under the general guidance of a 
pational planning and control board; such a 


board might be under control of the Federal 
Government, but preferably it would be in- 
dependent of the government, and would 
serve in an advisory capacity only; it should 
be composed of men of the highest calibre 
assisted by. a staff of economists and statis- 
ticians; (3) better indexes of business con- 
ditions should be available; (4) for the pur- 
pose of counteracting the creation of a 
permanent surplus of labour due to tech- 
nological improvements and advances in 
managerial technique, normal working hours 
should be reduced, and all employable persons 
should be retained at work at a rate of wages 
that would correspond with the reduced hours 
of labour. 





Female employees at Saskatoon organized 
the Waitresses and Shop Assistants Protective 
Union during September, the purpose of the 
new body being to safeguard the members 
and to bring to the attention of the Minimum 
Wage Board alleged violations of the regu- 
lations under the Minimum Wage Act of the 
Province, 





During September a total of 2,855 accidents 
were reported to the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board in the industries in 
Schedule 1 of the Act, 14 of which were fatal 
cases; in Schedule 2 industries, 204 were re- 
ported, including 2 fatal cases; and 209 acci- 
dents to employees of the Crown were re- 
ported during the month, making in all 3,268, 
of which 16 were fatal. 





The Ontario Command of the Canadian 
Legion, at a convention held at Sault Ste. 
Marie in September, adopted resolutions ask- 
ing the Dominion Government to establish a 
system of unemployment insurance on a con- 
tributory basis; proposing subsidies to en- 
courage coal production in the Maritime 
Provinces; and recommending that ex-service 
men should have the same priority in civil 
service appointments in the province as in 
the Dominion service. 





A report by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics on the silk industry in Canada in 1931 
shows that the raw silk and rayon manufac- 
turing industry has expanded from _ nine 
establishments in 1917 to twenty-three estab- 
lishments in 1931, and the number of em- 
ployees engaged in the industry has grown 
in this period from 824 to 6,273. Imports of 
raw silk into Canada have increased from 
138,765 pounds in 1917, to 2,260,243 pounds in 
1931. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Kmployment 


HE employment situation throughout 
Canada was reported by the Superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service of 
Canada at the end of September to be as 
follows: 

In Nova Scotia few requests were received 
for farm help, although potato digging was in 
progress. Garden truck and all vegetables were 
plentiful. Fair catches of fish were reported 
along the coast and a small fleet of bankers was 
preparing at Halifax for fall fishing. Lumber 
operations remained quiet. With one excep- 
tion, coal mines in the New Glasgow district 
worked from one to six days per week, while 
those in Cape. Breton and vicinity were in 
operation from one to four days. Manufac- 
turers of confectionery and mineral waters, also 
oil refineries, reported a decided falling off in 
business due to the lateness of the season but 
bakeries and other lines were fair. Some idle- 
ness was in evidence in the iron and steel 
industry, although conditions there were slight- 
ly improved. No large building contracts were 
under way, but several small dwellings were in 
the course of construction, and street, highway 
and sewer work afforded employment. Trans- 
portation had declined somewhat. Local trade 
was stimulated through a few fall sales, but 
collections were slow. The usual demand for 
domestics and charworkers prevailed and place- 
ments were made accordingly. 

In the Province of New Brunswick, farmers 
were busily employed in harvesting their crops 
and with fall ploughing. Grains showed an 
exceptionally good yield, but blight had played 
havoc with potatoes, especially on low land. 
Fair to good catches of fish were reported, al- 
though the season had been handicapped at its 
opening by high winds. Large quantities of 
lobsters were taken and several carloads of live 
lobsters shipped to outside markets. A few 
men were supplied for cutting cordwood, but 
otherwise there was no activity in logging. 
Lumber manufacturing was quiet, as all saw- 
mills on the Miramichi river had finished work 
for the season. Planing mills were still operat- 
ing but very little stock was moving. Other 
industries were only fairly well employed. A 
small amount of overhaul and general repair 
work was being carried on in the building con- 
struction line, as well as progress being made 
in larger contracts already under way. Road 
construction was brisk throughout the rural 
districts under provincial supervision, and 
street repairs continued in the town limits. 
Water transportation was good, but trade was 
somewhat slow. A few placements of women 
were made in the domestic service section. 


Only a slight call for farm help was received | 
in the Province of Quebec. Conditions were 
dull in logging, one district only reporting a 
slight renewal of activity in that industry. 
Quietness also prevailed in the mining areas. 
Manufacturing, likewise, throughout the prov- 
ince was slack, especially in boot and shoe, 
clothing, cigar and tobacco factories and in 
metallurgy and the rubber industries. Paper 
mills were somewhat busier. A very slight 
improvement was noted in building construc- 
tion, but relief work on street and sewers was 
the chief means of employment in most 
centres. Transportation was slack and trade 
only moderately active. The women’s section 
was busy and a fair demand for domestics 
was reported from Hull, Montreal and Que- 
bec City, with more than sufficient applicants 
on hand to meet all requirements, 


Harvesting was completed in the Province 
of Ontario, but in spite of this, the demand 
for farm help in some sections continued fairly 
good, although in other localities a falling off 
was reported as the season advanced. Only 
North Bay and Port Arthur reported any 
activity in logging. Other lumbering districts 
were very quiet, with no signs of opening up 
at present. An increase in mining occurred 
at Sudbury, but only a very few men were 
being taken on at the mines at Timmins. 
While most of the manufacturing firms con- 
tinued to work on short time with reduced 
staffs, there were others which were operating 
overtime or were taking back old hands, as 
was the case in Guelph. In London, too, 
some of the factories were busy, while others 
were far below normal, but manufacturers were 
quite optimistic about a revival in the near 
future. This feeling prevailed also in Hamil- 
ton, but staffs and production still remained 
on low levels in Brantford, Oshawa, Sarnia 
and St, Thomas. Belleville, Pembroke and 
Toronto all reported a better tone, more 
orders for various types of skilled men having 
been received in the latter city than for some 
time previous. No new developments took 
place in building construction, the majority 
of work afforded in this line being general re- 
pairs, erection of small dwellings or alterations. 
Highway construction on the trans-Canada was 
still in progress, the camps being kept at full 
strength by taking on applicants as replace- 
ments occurred, Transportation and storage 
showed a slight decline, as the grain move- 
ment from the west had slowed down, although 
outward bound shipments at Fort William 
remained fairly steady. Elevators at Port 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 
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1932 1931 
September August July Septeraber August July 
I'rade, external aggregate....... Data tas. Mey eee MN 78,382,384 78, 742,242 95, 287,885 97,202,442 99,019, 813 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMPtiON...ny wume ee SER omens. 36,527, 262 37,710,571 45,379,099 47,308, 07 48,379, 235 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 41,314,120 42,321,284 48,991,385 48,763, 652 49,675,120 
Customs duty collected......... ES Se 6,305, 230 6, 281, 483 9, 288, 648 9,291, 223 9,210,055 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNTS Fa Fo. Fey .)s SSUES COTE ee bade ei 2,115, 674,903} 2,175,590,512)| 2,450,545,080] 2,243,561,470] 2,400, 403, 969 
ank notes in circulation........ SARs ee 127,774,826 134,570,441 139, 908, 403 141, 813, 032 137,098, 642 
Bank deposits, savings.......... SS) LR Se oe 1,366,546,598] 1,363,172,444]) 1,455,518,906] 1,461,091,577) 1,451,275, 655 
Bank loans, commercial, ete.... $ |.............. 1,004, 018,372] 1,028, 450,440]! 1,186,510,527| 1,127,280,857| 1,125, 736,164 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
Common stockse Oa, 63-0 59-0 49-6 68-6 81-3 83-7 
Preferred stocks sw ei eae | 48-3 49-2 47-5 64-2 69-1 71-8 
" Index of interest rates........... 101-9 103-3 110-6 97-1 91-9 92-9 
2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

MUM ST Hy Ae AMR See 66-9 66-8 66-6 70-0 70-5 71-4 
(?) Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

Ca} So Me 2A eI Doct a Sak 16-34 16-42 16-21 18-06 18-30 18-26 
(3) Business failures, number........|.............. 253 24 230 164 222 
{?) Business failures, liabilities. $ |.............. 2,965, 000 5,549, 000 4,539, 027 2,137,833 SG aa ll) 
(2) Employment, Index num- 

er, Employers’ pay-roll 
POTOSI | at a 86-0 86-3 88-7 107-1 105-2 103-8 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union mem- 

{oes =O PLAN iedlak sts aed Mie sey fC lei 21-4 21-8 21-9 15:8 16-2 16-3 
Emigration vist! fae er AE), LPS iyie 2,541 2,355 2,250 2,541 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 
FreightJy lay Dk. One io cars 208 , 529 154,865 150, 118 207,377 188,855 188,876 
(8) Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings........ $ 14, 108 689 11,328,017 11,602,457 15,159,905 14,309,810 14,807,474 
(7) Operating expenses........ $ |.........- PSE | MOSEU 9: sg 10,875,823 13,770,971 13,982,510 14,836,861 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, gross earnings....... Seat: MEN 8 Ne 10, 166, 228 9,669,343 12,210,415 11, 607,386 12,183,395 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, operating expenses, 
PUL TSHIOR eH ee Sea ene R rn Gin eat Oy Ly 9,459, 022 8,809, 634 8,946, 723 10,454, 665 10, 450, 163 

















ian ioe Fe I eh AM TE ie) nT a 1,568, 504,165}| 2,057,308, 656] 1,635,586,912] 1,770,068,115 
Buldingipermitsyeiy wee ash Th es 3,331,278 4,227,173 10,322,414 8,201,879 11,042,609 
(3) Contracts awarded.......... $ 9,646, 500 12,688,500 12,540,100 33, 658, 400 26, 142, 600 28,054, 700 
Mineral Production— 
Pig On ee NNR, PRL) ae ee tons 5, 709 5,992 Tole 17,585 93,212 40,303 
Steel ingots and castings...... COMET eribepactiis seals. « 26,710 27,506 33,390 52,491 45,097 
Berra alloys assent tons 732 871 892 5,700 8,248 8,262 
Coal MIO! Oe ere ODS NE. SI). 720,478 652,587 1,004,753 760, 127 826, 156 
Crude petroleum imports.......gal.J.............. 89, 780, 000 104, 210, 000 96,530, 000 106, 070, 060 98, 150,000 
Rubberimports..eage eee (hoeiy( (i ial a 2,173,000 3,425,000 3, 438,000 5,160,000 5,806, 000 
Cotton importaj.s see LeU Sells Low), 5,995, 000 3,590, 000 4,999, 000 4,754,000 4,374, 000 
Wool, raw smMportshy eee LOSH ee. 670.000 344, 000 366, 000 846, 000 692,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

Ave alee, veh. oe hts «|e boat tnlveeie duces! 121,073,035 129,013,086 132,437,861 112,919,57 135,390, 422 
Flour production............... Peete... :|............. chee Te ee ie ieee | 1,333, 287 1,319, 008 
(®) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 81,917,000 101,700, 000 92,583, 000 89, 406, 000 91,871,000 85, 295, 000 
Footwear production........... BITS... Hee a dehetscerace!. 1,708,359 1,379, 484 1,672,437 1,627,006 1,456, 822 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ Ke yels| : aPoeenedk. 39,71C, 000 87,304, 000 42,937,000 40,521,000 40,365, 000 
Sales of insurance............... Se Re ae eS 28,124,000 84, 226, 000 29, 833, 000 35, 438, 000 39,6028, 000 
Neweprintos: kere ae CONS) Peete nes 6 157,920 142,490 178, 410 165,120 182,730 
Automobiles, passenger.............J..c.ceeeeeeeee 3, 166 6,773 2,108 3,426 3,151 

*(10) Index of physical volume of 

Dpisiness 0 he, JA ene, 2°, 78-1 78°3 92-9 QO: Siewcus. ete sees3 
*Industrialiproduction::.\ . saab «fheeecn sides! 73°6 74-2 90-9 SiO leraen tea. come ate 
"ManHiacCOring 2...) 7.) 2, <a inmierO nnn. . 2... 75-5 76-9 84-2 SES. 2 SiG ae 








(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 
(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(3) Bradstreet. 
(4) Figures for end of previous month. 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending October, 1, 1932, and corresponding previous periods. 
(°) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending September 10, August 13 and July 16, 1932; September 12} 
August 15 and July 18, 1931. ; i 
(30) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
*The indexes of the physical volume of business, of industrial production and of manufacturing have been revised and 
are now based upon 1926 in place of the six year period 1919-1924 as heretofore. 


(®) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(8) MacLean's Building Review. 
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Arthur were filled to capacity and lack of ship- 
ping orders at this point made the situation 
here temporarily somewhat more § serious. 
Clerical work for women continued scarce and 
although casual employment for females also 
was not plentiful, still a number of good place- 
ments were effected. 

The continued decline for farm labour 
throughout Manitoba indicated that threshing 
operations were finished, most of the orders 
being for men on a monthly basis for fall 
ploughing. Logging and mining were both 
quiet, but manufacturing in Winnipeg was fair. 
Some activity in building construction was also 
noted in the same city, although alterations, 
repairs and additions at nominal sums com- 
prised a large portion of the construction work 
authorized, Railway work at Dauphin had 
picked up and many spare men, who had been 
employed at other occupations, were recalled 
and put to work. Retailers reported a slight 
improvement in the volume of trade, but 
little change took place in wholesale lines. The 
demand for women domestics for city em- 
ployment remained steady, but fewer oppor- 
tunities were available in country positions. 

Fewer calls for harvest hands were received 
at the Saskatchewan Employment Offices as 
threshing, although retarded to a certain ex- 
tent by unfavourable weather, was well ad- 
vanced and outfits had their full complement 
of men. Very little fall ploughing had been 
started as yet, but some men had found work 
stacking and picking potatoes. Mines at 
Estevan showed a marked improvement and 
were busily engaged taking on full crews as 
speedily as places could be prepared for them, 
with promises of further openings in the near 
future, small mines which catered to farm 
trade being particularly busy. Building con- 
struction was exceptionally dull, also railway 
construction, although many men who had 
been unemployed for some considerable time 
were re-engaged and would be kept busy un- 
til the movement of grain was over. The call 
for city domestics in the women’s division was 
fair, but other groups remained quict. 


Heavy rains in Alberta earlier in the month 
delayed harvesting but operations were well 
advanced and would soon be completed if fine 
weather were obtained. The sugar beet 
harvest at Lethbridge was also in full swing 
and indicated a heavy yield, estimated at 
about 20 per cent above the average. Pulling 
and topping, however, had been somewhat 
restricted due to the inability of the factory 
to handle the excessive supply. Logging was 
quiet, also mining, although slightly more 
activity was reported in the latter group. 
Some of the mines at Lethbridge and Edmon- 
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ton worked three to five days a week, thereby 
reducing to a large extent the financial burden 
of relief. Building construction remained un- 
changed, with little improvement noted as yet, 
there being few contracts of any size under 
way. There was an appreciable increase in 
the number of train crews taken on at various 
points, but most of the gain was confined to 
the running trades. There was an increase in 
placements in the women’s domestic section 
with experienced applicants scarce. 

Few calls for farm hands were registered in 
British Columbia, with sufficient labour avail- 
able to meet all demands. Conditions for a 
good fruit crop were favourable and _ prices 
fairly good. Little activity was evident in 
the lumbering industry and mining also was 
dull. Manufacturing showed no change. 
Shingle mills were operating at about 65 per 
cent capacity, which is almost normal, as only 
the larger outfits having dry kiln equipment 
operate at 100 per cent strength, but sawmills 
were much below par, or were shut down 
entirely. Canneries, packing houses and pro- 
duce companies were working full time, but 
this employment was seasonal only. Outside 
of provincial government relief work, little 
construction was in progress and no orders 
were listed for railroad workers, except at 
Kamloops, where slight improvement was in- 
dicated, as men had been recalled for grain 
hauling. Movement of wheat provided most 
of the work for longshoremen at Vancouver, 
while on the waterfront at Prince Rupert men 
were busy handling grain, salmon, coal, lum- 
ber and general freight. Trade was fair. 
Fewer orders were received for women domes- 
tics and wages were low, although a large 
number of: women and girls continued to 
register at the offices. 


There was a decrease in 
EMPLOYERS’ employment at the beginning 
REPORTS of September, when the 8,007 


firms who reported to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics showed a com- 
bined working force of 789,321 persons, as 
compared with 792,149 in the preceding 
month. The index number (average calendar 
year 1926—100) declined slightly from 86-3 
on August 1, 1932, to 86:0 on September 1, 
as compared with 107-1 on the same date in 
1931. On September 1 of the ten preceding 
years, the index was as follows:—1930, 116-6; 
1929, 126-8; 1928, 119-1; 1927, 111-0; 1926, 
106-2; 1925, 97-8; 1924, 94-2; 1923, 101-2; 
1922, 94-8 and 1921, 89-8. The record for 
these years shows that there is often a slowing 
down in industrial activity on September 1; 
the percentage falling-off on the date under 
review was fractionally less than the average 
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loss reported in the last decade, but the index 
continued at a low level. 

Firms in Quebec, the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia showed gains, but contrac- 
tions occurred in the Maritime Provinces and 
Ontario. In the Maritime Provinces, the 
reduction was chiefly in construction, mainly 
of highways and roads, but transportation and 
coal-mining also released employees, while 
logging, railway construction and manufac- 
turing showed improvement. In Quebec, 
increased employment was noted, largely in 
manufacturing, but also in shipping and high- 
way construction. Reductions were reported, 
however, in logging. In Ontario, manufac- 
turing as a whole employed fewer operatives, 
and curtailment was also indicated in mining, 
_ transportation, construction and trade. In the 
Prairie Provinces, mining and transportation 
afforded more employment; manufacturing 
was rather slacker, notably in iron and 
steel; building material and lumber divisions, 
and construction work was also curtailed. In 
British Columbia, there was an increase in 
employment, chiefly in manufacturing, mining 
and building and railway construction, while 
logging, shipping and highway construction 
showed contractions. 

An analysis of the returns by cities shows 
that employment advanced in Quebec City, 
Montreal, Ottawa and Vancouver, while cur- 
tailment was registered in Toronto, Hamilton, 
Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities and 
Winnipeg. In Montreal, manufactures showed 
general improvement, and transportation was 
also rather brisker, but construction and trade 
reported a falling-off. In Quebec City, gains 
took place in manufacturing, services and 
construction. In Toronto, manufacturing 
showed a contraction, and construction and 
trade also recorded lowered activity. In 
Ottawa, increases were reported in manufac- 
turing, while construction released some help. 
In Hamilton, manufacturing and construction 
showed contractions. In Windsor and the 
adjacent Border Cities, automobile plants 
afforded less employment; other industries 
reported only slight general changes. In 
Winnipeg, manufacturing as a whole was 
rather slacker and work in transportation, 
construction and trade was also curtailed. In 
Vancouver, increases in personnel were 
reported in manufacturing, while other indus- 
tries showed very little change. 

The manufacturing group in the Dominion 
as a whole showed a slight increase, which 
was especially interesting because in the 
experience of the last decade, employment on 
September 1 has usually been lower than on 
August 1. Logging, communications, con- 
struction and retail trade showed decreased 








employment. On the other hand, coal-mining, 
transportation and services recorded improve- 
ment. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of September. 


The consistent though very 
shght rise in the volume of 
work available to local trade 
union members which has 
prevailed since the close of April was again 
in evidence during August to a small degree, 
the 1,762 labour organizations from which 
reports were received, with 163,530 mmebers, 
showing 21-4 per cent of idleness, compared 
with 21-8 per cent in July. The level of 
activity was, however, considerably lower 
than in August, 1931, when 15-8 per cent 
of the members reported were without work. 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick unions 
reported declines in employment of minor 
importance when compared with July, while 
in the remaining provinces the general trend 
was toward greater activity, though the gains 
were slight, ranging from 1:5 per cent in 
Manitoba and Alberta to 0-5 per cent in 
Ontario. Much quieter conditions prevailed 
for Quebec and Ontario members than in 
August a year ago and in New Brunswick 
also employment was substantially curtailed. 
Recessions, on a smaller scale, were indicated 
by British Columbia, Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan unions. In Nova Scotia and 
Alberta little change occurred from August 
a year ago, the tendency, however, being in 
a favourable direction. 


On another page of this issue will be found 
a more detailed article with tabular state- 
ments on unemployment among local trade 
unions at the close of August, 1932. 


TrapeE UNION 
Reports 


During the month of August, 


EMPLOYMENT 1932, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REpPorRTS made 28,870 references of 

persons to positions and 


effected a total of 27,355 placements. Of 
these, the workers placed in regular employ- 
ment numbered. 15,319, of which 11,581 were 
men and 3,738 women. Those placed in 
casual work totalled 12,036. Applications for 
work were received at the offices from 36,950 
men and 11,865 women, a total of 48,815, 
while vacancies reported, numbered 28,397, of 
which 21,114 were for men and _ 7,283 for 
women. An appreciable increase was shown 
in all three divisions—vacancies, applications 
and placements—when the above figures were 
compared with those of the preceding month, 
but in comparison with August, 1931, although 
vacancies and placements were considerably 
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higher, applicants registered showed a marked 
decline, the reports for July, 1932, showing 
25,917 opportunities for employment, 46,692 
applications made, and 25,191 placements 
effected, while in August, 1931, there were 
recorded 26,809 vacancies, 71,383 applications 
for work, and 25,662 placements in regular 
and casual employment. A report in detail 
of the work of the offices for the month of 
August, 1932, may be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the 
CoNTRACTS value of permits issued in 
AWARDED 61 cities in Canada during 


August, 1932, was $3,331,278, 
as compared with $4,227,173 in the preceding 
month, and with $8,201,879 in August, 1931. 

The MacLean Building Review for October 
states that the total value of building con- 
tracts awarded in Canada in September was 
$9,646,500. Each of the groups declined from 
the August figure of contracts awarded. Resi- 
dential and Engineering almost equalled the 
total for the previous month. Business Build- 
ing held up well, while Factories declined to 
a new low for the year. 


Of the September contracts 48-6 per cent 
related to work awarded in the Province of 
Ontario. The estimated value was $4,691,000. 
Thirty-six per cent related to work in the 
Province of Quebec, and was valued at 
$3,474,900. The Prairie Provinces had 6:7 
per cent or $643,800 worth, while British 
Columbia showed $492,700, which is 5-1 per 
cent, and ‘the Maritime Provinces 3:6 per 
cent or $344,000. 

The September awards by groups show 
Engineering as having accounted for 50-7 per 
cent, valued at $4,885,900. Residential shows 
23-6 per cent or $2,276,900. The same per- 
centage is shown for Business Buildings, 
which had a value of $2,276,200. Industrial 
amounted to 2-1 per cent or $207,500. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year are shown in the table on 
page 1042, 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, states that despite the further decline in 
operations of the iron and steel and construc- 
tion industries, the general level of produc- 
tion in Canada was practically maintained 
in August. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PropdUCTION 


Production of pig iron reached the lowest 
point for the year, 5,992 tons being produced 
compared with 7,317 tons in the preceding 
month, The blast furnace at Hamilton which 
had been active was banked in August so 
that no furnaces were in blast at the end 
of the month. The output of steel ingots 
and castings was 26,710 tons compared with 
27,506 in July. Automobile plants were less 
active than in the preceding month, the out- 
put being 4,067 cars and trucks compared 
with 7,472. The imports of iron and steel 
products were valued at $4,394,000 compared 
with $5,130,000 in July. 

The flour milling and sugar refining indus- 
tries were active in the latest month for 
which statistics are available. Production of 
flour was 1,202,000 barrels compared with 
1,151,000. The output of manufactured sugar 
was 101,700,000 pounds compared with 
92,583,000 in the preceding period. Cattle 
slaughterings showed a gain, while hogs and 
sheep were down after seasonal adjustment. 
Cheese exports were 167,152 pounds com- 
pared wlith 159,937 in July. Canned salmon 
exports were at a somewhat lower level. 

Imports of ‘crude rubber were 2,173,019 
pounds compared with 3,424,750 in July, and 
the manufacture of pneumatic tires was less 
in the latter month. The manufacture of 
leather boots and shoes was 1,203,000 pairs in 
July, a decline of 9-8 per cent after seasonal 
adjustment. Imports of raw cotton showed a 
marked increase in August, the total being 
5,995,000 pounds compared with 3,590,000 in 
July, and imports of cotton yarn were 669,693 
pounds compared with 344,396 in July. 

Output of newsprint was greater than the 
low level of the preceding month, the total 
being 157,881 tons. The gain in the exports 
of woodpulp was less than normal for the 
season. Exports of boards, planks and 
shingles were greater in volume than in July. 

Imports of crude petrolewm were 89,777,000 
gallons compared with 104,209,000 in July, 
the decline after seasonal adjustment being 
10-6 per cent. On an average daily basis, the 
output of electric energy was 39,710,000 
k.w.h. compared with 37,350,000 in July, the 
gain after seasonal adjustment being about 
6 per cent. Without seasonal adjustment, 
gains were recorded in each of the five econo- 
mic areas. 


Coal—Coal production in Canada during 
August totalled 720,478 tons, a decline of 41-1 
per cent from the 1927-1931 average for the 
month of 1,222,330 tons. The output of bitu- 
minous coal in August amounted to 570,101 
tons, sub-bituminous coal, 25,146 tons, and 
lignite coal, 125,231 tons. 
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Nova Scotia’ production of 309,544 tons was 
7-8 per cent below the August, 1931, output 
of 335,837 tons. Alberta mines produced 
257,935 tons or a 1:4 per cent decline from 
the output in the corresponding month ‘of 
1931. Coal production in British Columbia de- 
creased 14-1 per cent to 118,807 tons as com- 
pared with 138,302 tons a year ago. Mines in 
Saskatchewan produced 18,796 tons and in 
New Brunswick, 15,396 tons; in August, 
1931, the outputs were 19,452 tons and 12,245 
tons, respectively. 

Canadian imports of coal were recorded at 
1,198,210 tons, a 34-1 per cent falling-off from 
the five year average for the month of 1,818,- 
605 tons. Anthracite importations ‘totalled 
338,963 tons, consisting of 196,828 tons from 
Great Britain and 142,135 tons from the 
United States. During the past four months 
Great Britain has been the principal source of 
Canada’s anthracite supply, accounting for 
59-1 per cent of the importations during the 
period; the United States supplied 39-9 per 
cent and Germany, 1-0 per cent. Receipts of 
bituminous coal in August amounted to 859,- 
050 tons made up of 818,376 tons from the 
United States and 40,674 tons from Great 
Britain. Customs’ records show that 197 tons 
of lignite coal were imported into Canada in 
August. 

Coal made available for consumption in 

Canada during the month was computed at 
1,894,407 tons or 36-4 per cent below the 
August, 1927-1931 average of 2,977,821 tons. 
The month’s coal supply included 338,963 tons 
of anthracite coal, 1,404,870 tons of bituminous 
coal, 25,146 tons of sub-bituminous coal and 
125,428 tons of lignite coal. 
A summary of Canadian trade 
in August, 19382, prepared by 
the Department of National 
Revenue, shows that the mer- 
chandise entering Canada for consumption 
amounted to $36,527,262 as compared with 
$35,710,571 in the preceding month and with 
$47,308,079 in August, 1931. The chief im- 
ports in August, 1982, were: Non-metallic 
minerals and products, $9,143,037; Fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products, $5,586,829; Agricul- 
tural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$4,940,019. 

The merchandise exported from Canada 
during August, 1932, amounted to $41,314,120 
as compared with $42,321,284 in the pre- 
ceding month, and as compared with $48,763,652 
in August, 1931. The chief exports in August, 
1932, were: Agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, mainly foods, $14,564,920; Wood, wood 
products and paper, $11,540,722; Animals and 
animal products, $6,282,815. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
during September showed a very substantial 
decrease over that recorded for the previous 
month, although the same number of disputes 
were recorded and only a slight decline 
appeared in the number of workers involved. 
The decrease in time loss was largely due to 
the cessation during August of a dispute in- 
volving some 3,000 men’s clothing factory 
workers in Montreal, which had caused a loss 
of 25,000 working days during that month. 
In comparison with the figures for September, 
1931, while the number of strikes recorded is 
considerably larger, with more workers in- 
volved, the time loss incurred in September 
this year was less than half that recorded for 
the same month last year when a strike of coal 
miners in Estevan, Sask., caused a time loss 
of 12,000 working days. There were in exis- 
tence during the month sixteen disputes, in- 
volving 4,251 workers, and resulting in a time 
loss of 10,995 working days, as compared with 
sixteen disputes, involving 4,972 workers and 
resulting in a time loss of 62,492 working days 
in August, 1932. In September, 1931, the 
record included twelve disputes, involving 3,498 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 22,907 
working days. At the end of the month there 
were on record eight disputes involving 
approximately 1,700 workers. These figures 
do not include those strikes and lockouts in 
which employment conditions were no longer 
affected but which had not been formally 
called off by the union. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was little changed at $6.98 for Septem- 
ber as compared with $7.01 for August. Com- 
parative figures for previous dates are: $8.03 
for September, 1931; $10.38 for September, 
1930; $11.64 for September, 1929; $10.28 for 
September, 1922; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); and $7.83 for September, 1914. The 
most important decline was a seasonal fall 
in the price of potatoes, while the prices of 
beef, mutton, milk and bread were also slightly 
lower. A seasonal advance occurred in the 
price of butter and of eggs, while less im- 
portant increases occurred in the prices of 
bacon, lard and sugar. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $16.34 at the beginning of 
September as compared with $16.42 for 
August; $18.06 for September, 1931; $20.75 for 
September, 1930; $21.90 for September, 1929; 
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$20.90 for September, 1922; $26.92 for July 
1920 (the peak); and $14.33 for September, 
1914. Fuel was slightly lower due to declines 
in the price of wood in some localities, which 
more than offset seasonal advances in the 
price of anthracite coal. Rent showed little 
change. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was slightly 
higher at 66-9 for September as compared with 
66-8 for August. The index number for earlier 
dates is 70-0 for September, 1931; 82-1 for 
September, 1930; 97-8 for September, 1929; 
94-4 for September, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 
(the peak); and 67:2 for September, 1914. 
In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials five of the eight main groups 
were higher and three were lower. The groups 
which advanced were: the Animals and their 
Products group, because of higher prices for 
cured meats, calves, hogs, hides, butter, cheese, 
lard and eggs which more than offset lower 
prices for canned salmon, steers, lambs and 
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shoes; the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Prod- 
ucts group, due mainly to higher quotations 
for raw cotton, raw silk, raw wool and cotton 
fabrics; the Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
group, due to advances in the prices of lumber 
and cedar shingles, which more than offset de- 
clines in the prices of sulphite and ground 
wood pulp; the Non-Ferrous Metals and their 
Products group owing to advances in the prices 
of antimony, copper, lead, tin and zine which 
more than offset reductions in the prices of 
aluminium and silver; and the Non-Metallic 
Minerals and their Products group, due to 
higher prices for coal. The Vegetables and 
Vegetable Products group was considerably 
lower, decreases in the prices of barley, corn, 
oats, wheat, flour, bran and shorts exerting a 
greater influence than higher prices for flax, 
gluten meal and coffee. The Iron and Its 
Products group and the Chemicals and Allied 
Products group were also slightly lower, the 
former due to lower quotations for steel sheets, 
steel tank plates and scrap iron, and the latter 
due to lower prices for carbon black. 


Workers-Management Plan of S. C. Johnson Company, Brantford 


The industrial management plan in exist- 
ence at the plant of S. C. Johnson and Son, 
Limited, manufacturers of polishes and var- 
nish at Brantford, Ontario, was described in 
the Toronto Globe, September 10, 1932. It 
incorporates the principles of employee own- 
ership, a guarantee of steady work at good 
wages through “level production”, and pro- 
tection against unfair dismissal by means of 
an appeal board composed of employees. The 
employees also enjoy the benefits of group 
insurance, recreational facilities, and of the 
company’s steady dividends. The plan was 
introduced and established in Brantford in 
1920 by Mr. J. M. Croft, who had been with 
the Johnson Wax Company in Racine, Wis- 
consin. The industry was started with a 
Dominion charter and capital structure feat- 
ured by all common stock and no bond issues. 
In this undertaking Mr. Croft had the support 
of his former chief, 8. C. Johnson, a wealthy 
philanthropist, who furnished the means for 
launching the Canadian factory. Favourable 
results were achieved from the start, and in 
its first year the company paid off its obliga- 
tions from its earnings. The employees were 
told that there was no desire to exploit them, 
but it was suggested to them that they should 
buy stock in the company. Wages were held 
to the highest level the business could stand, 
and the stock is now largely held by the sixty 
men and women who work for the company. 


Then a club charter was drawn up, featuring 
a plan to have the employees manage the 
business. The employees’ association is named 
“J.FL.A.”, meaning “Johnson’s First, Last, 
Always”. A new employee is on six months’ ’ 
probation to determine whether he has the 
spirit of the place and if he should be ad- 
mitted to permanent membership, but when 
he secures permanent placing he is guaranteed 
fifty weeks’ work a year at top wages, plus 
two weeks’ holidays with pay. The discipline 
of the plant is handled entirely by a com- 
mittee of employees, whose decisions are: 
passed on to the management. 


The basis of the guaranteed employment 
feature is a survey made to estimate the- 
year’s production. Instead of having a rush, 
followed by a slack period, the production is 
levelled off over the twelve months and all’ 
are kept steadily at work. 


Speaking of the operation of the plant and 
its industrial relations program under present 
conditions, Mr. Duff Slemin, formerly mayor: 
of Brantford and solicitor for the Johnson 
firm, said: “From 1920 the company has main- 
tained its entire staff in steady employment. 
It would be a mistake to say that it has not 
felt the depression, but it is likewise true that 
the extra effort of the entire Johnson organ- 
ization has made it possible to maintain busi-- 
ness on such a high standard.” 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
; INVESTIGATION ACT 


Ah application for the establishment by the 
Minister of Labour of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the provisions 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
was received in the Department of Labour on 
September 30 from all classes of brewery 
workers employed by the Brewery Corpora- 
tion of Canada, Limited, at London, Hamilton, 
Toronto and St. Catharines, being members of 
Locals Nos. 318, 312 and 304 of the Inter- 
national Union of Brewery Workers. About 
300 employees were stated to be directly 
affected by the dispute, and 250 indirectly 
affected. The dispute was caused by a 20 per 
cent wage reduction which had been put into 
effect by the company on August 1. The 
industry concerned not being one to which 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act prim- 
arily applies, a board could be established only 
with the mutual consent of the parties con- 
cerned, and the matter of the application was 
immediately taken up with the employing 
company from this point of view. 

With respect to the two Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation reported in the 


September issue of the Lasour GazeTTe as 
having been established to deal with disputes 
between the Niagara, St. Catharines and 
Toronto Railway and certain of its employees 
being (1) shop employees and (2) passenger 
car operators, Mr. C. W. Bell, K.C., of Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, who had been appointed a 
member of each board on the recommendation 
of the employing company, advised the depart- 
ment that he would be unable to serve in this 
capacity, and Mr. A. B. Ingram, of Toronto, 
was, on the company’s recommendation, ap- 
pointed as board member in each case. The 
board member nominated by the shop em- 
ployees is Mr. Joseph Gibbons, of Toronto, 
and the board member named by the pas- 
senger car operators is Mr. Fred Bancroft, of 
Oakville, Ontario. On October 8, each Board 
was completed by the appointment of Mr. 
L. B. Spencer, K.C., of Welland, Ontario, as 
third member and chairman, the appointment 
being made by the minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Lendon Street Railway Company 
and its Street Railway Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
the London Street Railway Company and cer- 
tain of its employees being motormen and 
conductors, one-man car operators, shopmen, 
shedmen, trackmen, linemen and other miscel- 
laneous employees, members of Division No. 
741, Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America, re- 
ported to the Minister of Labour on Septem- 
ber 28. The personnel of the board had been 
completed on September 15 by the appoint- 
ment of His Honour Judge L. B. C. Living- 
stone, of Welland, Ontario, as third member 
and chairman, on the joint recommendation of 
the other members, Messrs. A. B. Ingram, of 
Toronto, and Fred Bancroft, of Oakville, nom- 
inees of the company and employees, respect- 
ively. The report was signed by all three 
members of the board, Mr. Ingram dissenting, 
however, in certain respects. The text of the 
report follows. 


Report of Board 


To the Honourable 
the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, and of a dispute between 
London Street Railway Company, Em- 
ployer, and certain of its employees, being 
Motormen, Conductors, One-man Car 
Operators, Shopmen, Shedmen, Trackmen, 
Linemen, etc., members of Division No. 
741, Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of 
America, Employees. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to enquire into the dispute between 
the London Street Railway Company and its 
employees met in London, Ontario, on Sep- 
tember nineteenth, to meet the parties to the 
dispute, and held other sittings on September 
twenty-second, twenty-third, twenty-fourth, 
twenty-sixth, twenty-seventh and _ twenty- 
eighth, and evidence was taken at these sit- 
tings with the exception of the twenty-eighth. 


OctToBer, 1932 


The company was represented before the 
Board by R. G. Ivey, President, and L. Tait, 
General Manager; and the employees were 
represented by J. M. Parker, International 
Vice-President of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street Railway Employees of America; 
J. Colbert, President of Division 741, London; 
and L. P. Parker, Secretary of Division 741. 

From the beginning of the enquiry the mem- 
bers of the Board tried earnestly to bring the 
parties together to an agreement. On several 
occasions the taking of evidence was adjourned 
for a short time and the parties—at the request 
of the Board—conferred in an endeavour to 
reach an understanding. These efforts to agree 
failed, and the Board was compelled to make 
an award. 

The dispute consisted of two items, one 
being a violation by the company of an exist- 
ing agreement between the company and its 
employees, and a proposed reduction in wages 
by the company. 

The employees applied for a Board of Con- 
ciliation, and it was granted. A statement of 
the employees and the reply of the company 
filed with the Department of Labour were 
sent to the Chairman of the Board, and on 
this reference the Board proceeded. 

The representatives of the employees strong- 
ly objected to the violation of the agreement 
and the proposed reduction in wages, and 
presented evidence to convince the members 
of the Board of the justice of their claim. 
They argued that the employees have suffered 
two reductions in 1931, and this proposed re- 
duction of July 1 and again in September, 
1932, was unfair, and too much of a burden. 

The representatives of the company just as 
strongly defended their position. They pre- 
sented evidence to justify their claim that they 


could not, under existing conditions, pay any . 


higher rates of wages than the wages left 
after the two proposed reductions. They read- 
ily admitted a violation of the agreement due 
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to a reduction of wages without the required 
notice under the agreement, but insisted it 
was an emergency measure. 

The situation is undoubtedly a difficult one. 


First Item 


The majority members of the Board are of 
the opinion that the company was wrong in 
violating the agreement and imposing a reduc- 
tion of 3 cents an hour on July 1. And on 
this item the Board recommends:— 

That the agreement be restored to its posi- 
tion before the reduction was made, and the 
employees be paid the wages withheld by virtue 
of that reduction. 

Mr. Ingram’ takes exception to this on the 
grounds that it is sufficient to state that the 
company had no right to cancel the agreement 
in the way in which it did, and recommends :— 

That whatever the agreement contains should 
be carried out. 


Second Item 


With respect to the proposed reduction on 
September 1, the majority members of the 
Board—in view of the fact that the repre- 
sentatives of the company admitted that the 
wage rate previous to the proposed reductions 
in 1932 was a reasonable one—recommend :— 

That the wage rate in the agreement which 
prevailed in 1932, before July 1, shall continue. 

Mr. Ingram takes exception to this recom- 
mendation for the reason that, in his opinion, 
the evidence submitted establishes the inability 
of the company to pay the wages at the rates 
claimed by the employees, and feels it is use- 
less to support a proposition which, in his 
opinion, cannot be carried out. 

Respectfully submitted, London, September 
28, 1982. 

(Sgd.) L. B. C. Livincsrone, 


Chairman. 
(Sged.) A. B. Incram, 

Member. 
(Sgd.) Frep. BANcrorT, 

Member. 
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SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


€ Ris: tables presented below summarize the 

proceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1932, and from March 22, 1907, to 
March 381, 1932. 


Taste I—PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM 
APRIL 1, 1931, TO MARCH 31, 1982 





Number | Number | Number 
of of of strikes 
Industries affected applica- | Boards not 
tions for | estab- averted 
Boards lished | or ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, 
transportation and com- 
munication and other 
public utilities— 
(1) Mines— 
Goal, Sees: 4 1 0 
(2) Transportation and 
communication— 
Steam railways... 5 2 0 
Street and electric 
railways....0... 3 3 0 
Shipping... jada 2 0 0 
Telephones........ 1 0 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
Light and power.. 4 0 0 
II. Disputes not falling clear- 
ly within the direct 
scope of the Act......... 2 0 
TC OuAL ee fe ae es. 21 6 0 





The proceedings under the Act during the 
fiscal year 1931-32 include one case in which 
certain proceedings had taken place during 
the preceding fiscal period. On March 31, 
1932, results were still pending in connection 
with four applications. 


Taste II.—PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM 
MARCH 22, 1907, TO MARCH 31, 1932 





Number | Number 
of applica-jof strikes 
tions for not 

Boards | averted 
received | or ended 


Industries affected 


I. Disputes affecting mines, transport- 
ation and communication, other 
public utilities and war work— 

(1) UE eT 


FOL ae Tee ae Be oan 84 11 
Metal missle stn eh eee eee 20 5 
ASDESHOS ic coche ee eed temas os 1 0 
(2) Transportation and communica- 
tion— 
Steam railwayS.......-<¢....- 232 ep 
Street and electric railways. 128 7 
Pixpressizx:.,.ciiertes testes. - 12 1 
Shipping Mex.s ase nas. ccoo ees 42 0 
Nelopraplis Mea. eearse + bineeie ts = 26 1 
Telephonesia «fs acieh + sore 9 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
Light and power............. 32 5: 
Mleyators. estat wae eee 1 0 
(4) (War wor kul pis ies eae oe ode tee 30 1 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within 
the direct scope of the Act....... 155 2 
TOGA. Mere ten. eee RN 772 38 





CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of nine 
cases recently settled by the Canadian 
National Railways Employees’ Board of 
Adjustment No. 2. Outlines of previous 
cases were given in the Lasour Gaznrts, 
July, 1932, page 762, and in previous issues. 
The issue of August, 1930, contained a 
general summary of the proceedings of the 
Board, covering the period from January 1, 
1928, to December 31, 1929; and a similar 
summary of proceedings from September 1, 
1925, the date of the inception of the Board, 
te December 31, 1927, appeared in the issue 
of October, 1928, page 1060. The text of the 
memorandum of the agreement, made be- 
tween the railways and the employees con- 
cerned for the establishment of the Board, 
was given in these summaries. 
The Canadian National Railways Employees’ 
Board of Adjustment No. 2 was established 


for the purpose of disposing of outstanding 
grievances or disputes that might arise from 
the application, non-application, or interpre- 
tation of the schedule of working conditions 
for “Clerks and Other Classes of Employees 
as herein named,” which are not adjusted 
between the officers of the railway and the 
representatives of the employees. The mem- 
bers of the Board are appointed for a term 
of one year, subject to reappointment. The 
Board is composed of four members selected 
by the management and four members 
selected by the representatives of the 
employees concerned. The decisions of the 
Board are binding upon the parties to the 
agreement. Provision was made in the agree- 
ment constituting the Board for the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator in any case in which 
the Board might be unable to agree upon an 
award. Up to the present time in only one 
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case has it been found necessary to appoint 
an arbitrator. . 


Case No. 91—Trafhic Department (Central 


Region) 
In February 1982, the positions of three 
information clerks in the Transportation 


Department at Ottawa were abolished and 
the work was transferred to the depdt ticket 
office, which is in the Traffic Department. 
The company explained that where ticket 
clerks can properly take care of all inquiries 
from the public, it is not necessary to main- 
tain a separate information bureau. One of 
the clerks applied to be transferred to the 
ticket office, claiming that he had seniority 
from his standing in the Transportation 
Department. The company refused this 
claim, stating that the applicant’s seniority 
was with the clerical forces of the latter 
Department, and did not apply to positions 
in the Traffic Department. The employees 
contended that a transfer of duties from one 
department to another did not abrogate the 
provisions of the schedule under which the 


information clerks held their seniority, unless: 


a mutual agreement should be made to the 
contrary. 

The Board found that an application from 
the clerk in question, made in 1929, to be 
transferred from the Information Bureau to 
the Ticket office had not been taken into 
consideration when a vacancy occurred in the 
latter office, as was required by Article 3 (g) 
of the schedule, and they therefore decided 
that this clerk should be transferred to the 
Ticket office, displacing the junior employee 
there. 


Case No. 93—Accounting Department 


This case concerned the seniority rights of 
an employee in the Freight Claims office at 
Moncton, in connection with an application 
for the position of stenographer in the same 
office. The applicant had been employed in 
the office for about fourteen years, and on 
receipt of notice that he was to be laid off 
he sought the new position, claiming the right 
to exercise seniority in accordance with Article 
3, Rule (k) of the schedule. The company 
contended that although the stenographer 
actually appointed had a shorter period of 
service, yet she was senior in position to the 
applicant, who had latterly occupied the posi- 
tion of office boy, having stepped down‘ from 
a higher position following a reduction in 
staff. 

The Board decided that the applicant had 
the right, under Article 3, Rule (k) of the 
schedule, to exercise seniority to any position 
held by a junior employee, as set out in 
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Article 3, Rule (b), regardless of rate of pay, 
provided he had sufficient ability to perform 
the work. 


Case No. 94—Accounting Department 


A female employee who had served as 
junior clerk in a Freight Claims Office for 
about 16 years, received notice that’ her 
position was to be abolished, and she then 
applied for the position of Suspense and 
Draft Clerk, claiming seniority in accordance 
with Article 3, Rule (k) of the schedule. The 


_Company refused her application and ap- 


pointed ito the vacancy a man who was junior 
to her in service but who, they claimed, had 
all along held a position senior to the female 
applicant, and supported their action by cit- 
ing the seniority rule which recognized the 
claims of merit and ability as well as of 
length of service. A question as to the 
applicant’s health and capacity was also 
raised by the Company. 

The Board decided that, subject to Article 
3, Rule (h), the applicant had the right, under 
Article 3, Rule (k) of the schedule, to exer- 
cise her seniority in regard to any position 
held by a junior employee, as set out in 
Article 3, Rule (b), regardless of rate of pay, 
provided she had sufficient ability to perform 
the work. 


Case No. 95—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department (Central Region) 


In connection with a reduction of staff, a 
dining car steward was refused by the Com- 
pany permission to exercise his seniority in 
regard to a position of dining car steward 
in the Province of Quebec. The employees 


‘contended that the applicant had seniority 


under Article 2, Rule (j) of the schedule, in 
regard to a run that was held by a junior 
employee. They claimed further that this 
employee had operated runs in the province 
for a number of years. The Company on 
the other hand, stated that the applicant was 
not able to speak or write in the French 
language, and that, in view of numerous 
complaints that sleeping and dining car em- 
ployees were unable to speak or write in 
French, they had decided to regard ability 
to do so as a necessary qualification for such 
positions. 
The Board 
employees. 


sustained the claim of the 


Case No. 96—Accounting Department 
(Headquarters) 


This case concerned a female comptometer 
operator who was dismissed from the service 
as the result of continued absence from her 
duties on account of sickness. The em- 
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ployees contended that there had been no 
offence that would warrant dismissal, and that 
the employee had not been paid for the time 
she was absent. They pointed out also that 
she had not been allowed an investigation 
prior to dismissal, as required by Article 3, 
Rule (a) of the Headquarters Staff’s Schedule. 
The company stated that such an investiga- 
tion if granted, would have been only a 
matter of form as the employee was absent 
from duty. 

The Board decided that the operator in 
question should be re-instated, with seniority 
rights unimpaired, and paid regular salary 
as from the date she reported for duty to the 
proper authority, being ready to submit, if 
required, a certificate from a qualified physi- 
cian that she was fit for duty; also that in 
the event that she had not yet reported for 
duty no compensation need be allowed for 
time lost. 


Case No. 97—Accounting Department 
(Headquarters) 


Seniority questions were involved in this 
case, which concerned the claim of a clerk in 
the office of the Auditor of Freight Accounts 
to exercise his seniority to the position of 
divisions checker, held by an employee who 
was his junior as regards length of service. 
The applicant’s former position had been 
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abolished, and the employees claimed that 
Article 2, Rule (1) of the Headquarters 
Staff's Schedule gave him the right to apply 
for the new position. The company contended 
that the man who had actually been appointed 
was senior to the applicant as regards rate of 
pay and character of work, Rule (1), in the 
company’s view, recognizing seniority only in 
regard to employees with similar rank and pay, 
and not sanctioning any practice by which 
employees whose positions are abolished 
might be allowed to “bump” employees on 
senior work. 

The Board decided that the applicant in 
this case had the right, under Article 2, Rule 
(1), to exercise his seniority to any position 
held by a junior employee, as set out in 
Article 2, Rule (b), regardless of rate of pay, 
provided he had sufficient ability to perform 
the work. 


Cases No. 98, 99, 100—Accounting Depart- 
ment (Headquarters) 


The question at issue in these cases was 
similar to that in Case No. 97. Positions of 
inter-line rate checkers having been abolished, 
the displaced employee in each case applied 
for a position at a higher salary, to which 
position the Company had appointed another 
employee who had a shorter period of service. 
The decision of the Board in each case was 
identical with that in Case No. 97. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1932 


pie following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for September, 1932, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 





Number of | Time loss 





Date Number employees | in working 

of disputes involved days 
*Sept., 1932.. 16 4,251 10,995 
*Aug., 1932... 16 4,972 62,492 
Sept., 1931 .. 12 3,498 22,907 


i 
* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered, 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
feast one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration, and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are included in the published record only 
when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 


rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.”’ 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 

Although no change is shown in the number 
of disputes in existence in September, there 
was a slight decrease in the number of 
workers involved; the time loss incurred, 
however, shows a very substantial decline 
from that in August. In the latter month 
the time loss was great as a result of disputes 
involving large numbers of coal miners at 
Blgirmore and Bellevue, Alta., fur workers at 
Toronto, Ont. and men’s clothing factory 
workers in Montreal. The last of these 
terminated in August and the others early in 
September. As compared with September, 
1931, while the number of strikes recorded 
for September this year is considerably larger, 
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with more workers involved, the time loss workers (cutters), Montreal, P.Q., litho- 
incurred is much less, a strike of coal miners graphers, Toronto, Ont., carpenters, Niagara 
in Estevan, Sask., having caused a time loss Falls, Ont., motion picture projectionists, 
of 12,000 working days during that month. Toronto, Ont., motion picture projectionists, 

Hight disputes, involving approximately Saskatoon, Sask., coal miners, Sydney Mines, 
1,479 workers, were carried over from August, N.S., sawmill workers, South Westminster, 
including one lockout of motion picture pro- B.C. and sewer construction labourers, 
jectionists at Toronto, Ont., information as Verdun,P.Q. (See footnote to table, page 1054.) 
to which reached the Department too late ~ The record does not include minor disputes 
for inclusion in the detailed list in the Sep- such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
tember issue of the Lasour Gazerte. Eight nor does it include disputes as to which 
disputes commenced during September. Of information has been received indicating that 
the sixteen disputes in progress during the employment conditions are no longer affected, 
month eight were recorded as terminated, but which the unions concerned have not yet 
four resulting in favour of the workers in- declared terminated. Information is available 
volved, one in favour of the employer con- as to six such disputes, namely: motion 
cerned, two resulting in compromises, and the picture projectionists, Ottawa, Ont., February, 
result of one being recorded as indefinite. At 29, 1931, one employer; photo engravers, 
the end of September, therefore, there were Toronto, Ont., March 23, 1931, one employer; 
eight disputes recorded as strikes or lockouts photo engravers, Toronto, London, Ont., Mont- 
in progress, namely: women’s clothing factory real, Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1932 
——ovwwwoe«*—C_—_—€.CC___—_—_CoCe eee ees ==::::_—_@e_e_e_OowVworeoO0e? 


Number} Time 

Industry, Occupation and of loss in 
locality workers | working Remarks 

involved days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September, 1932 


Mrinine, Non-Frerrovus SMELTING, 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Blairmore, Alta.... 300 900 |Commenced Feb. 23, 1932; against dismissal of 
worker and for equal division of work; ter- 
minated September 6, 1932; compromise. 


Coal miners, Bellevue, Alta..... 330 990 |Commenced Feb. 24, 1932; in sympathy with 
miners on strike at Blairmore, Feb. 23; termin- 
ated Sept. 6, 1932; compromise. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur, Leather, etc.— 
Fur factory workers, Toronto, 





Ont)... deeniiian neh bri, dhs, 800 1,500 |Commenced July 29, 1932; against reduction in 
wages; terminated Sept. 2, 1932; in favour of 
workers. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers (cutters), Montreal, 
PQs. . } nd eee ee, 10 250 |Commenced July 15, 1932; for recognition of union 
unterminated. 
Printing and Publishing— ; 
Lithographers, Toronto, Ont. . 7 175 |Commenced April 15, 1932; against reduction in 
Wages; unterminated. 





CONSTR UCTION— 
Building abd Structures— 
Carpenters, Niagara Falls, Ont 14 350 |Commenced July 19, 1932; alleged violation of 
agreement re wage rates; unterminated. 
SERVICE— 
Recreational— 
Motion picture projectionists, 
Toronto, Otte, . Laiicissigde. 4 100 |Alleged lockout; commenced July 11, 1932; reduc- 
tion in wages and changes in working conditions; 
unterminated. 


Motion picture projectionists, 
Saskatoon, Sask............. 14 350 Alleged lockout; commenced Aug. 29, 1932; reduc- 
: tion in wages and changes in working conditions; 
unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1932—Continued 
SS *" 


Number | Time 

Industry, Occupation and of loss in 
locality workers | working Remarks 
involved days 





a 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during September, 1932 


Minina, Non-FreRRoUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Nacmine, Alta.... 120 1,320 |Commenced Sept. 6, 1932; alleged violation of 
agreement re size of screens in use; terminated 
Sept. 18, 1932; in favour of workers. 


Coal miners, Sydney Mines, N.S. 875 875 |Commenced Sept. 20, 1932; against change in work- 


conditions for longwall miners; terminated Sept. 
21, 1932; indefinite. 


Coal miners, Sydney Mines, N.S. 875 1,750 |Commenced Sept. 29, 1932; against change in work- 
ing conditions for longwall miners; unterminated. 


MANUFACTUPING— 
Textile, Clothing, etc.— 
Men’s clothing factory workers 


OMtreal EC). 1. Oe er ee 45 135 |Commenced Sept. 28, 1932; alleged violation of 
agreement; terminated Sept. 30, 1932; in favour 
of workers. 


Other Wood Products— 
Shingle mill workers, Eburne, 

Ut NG cds Cs aft a ee ea 37 90 |Commenced Sept. 7, 1932; for dismissal of foreman 
and against new rules; terminated Sept. 12, 1932; 
in favour of employer. 

Sawmill workers, South West- 

Wrmsterr DO eee ee 100 1,500 |Commenced Sept. 13, 1932; for increase in wages 

unterminated.* 
Non-Metallic Minerals— 


Granite cutters, Toronto, Ont. 20 360 {Commenced Sept. 10, 1932; against reduction in 
wages; terminated Sept. 30, 1932; in favour of 
workers. 

CoNSTRUCTION— 
Other— 


Civic labourers, Verdun, P.Q. 700 700 |Commenced Sept. 30, 1932; for increase in wage 
rates; unterminated. 


*Later information indicates strikers resumed work at end of month. 


May 4, 1931, one employer; compositors, Industrial Union of Needle Trades Workers 
Regina, Sask., Nov. 21, 1931, one employer; claimed that there was discrimination against 
motion picture projectionists, Winnipeg, Man., workers owing to union activity. The em- 
Feb. 27, 1982, one employer; and women’s ployer states that all workers were reinstated 
clothing factory workers, Montreal, P.Q., on conditions as before the dispute when work 
Aug. 1, 1932, one employer. was resumed, as orders were more plentiful, 
A strike of ten pressers and cutters in one but the union claims that changes in the piece 
dress manufacturing establishment in Mont-  yate System were made. 
real, P.Q., from August 19, 1932, to August A cessation of work in a gold mine near 
25, 1932, has been recently reported to the Amos, P.Q., has been reported in the press 
Department. The strikers demanded changes as occurring about the middle of September. 
in the piece rate system. Approximately one It appears that the mine was closed down and 
hundred and fifty other workers were in- that the employees, approximately thirty, 
directly affected by the dispute. The employer had not been paid wages due. Particulars 
states that work was resumed under the have not been received and it is uncertain 
conditions prior to the dispute. The union, whether there was any dispute between the 
the Industrial Union of Needle Trades Work- employer and the workmen. 


ers of Canada, however, claims that changes The following paragraphs give particulars 

in the piece rate system were made. regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
A strike of pressers and cutters in one information given in the tabular statement. 

dressmaking establishment in Montreal from Coan Mrners, BLAIRMORE AND BELLEVUE, 


July 15, 1932, to August 29, 1932, has been Atta—On September 6, 1932, the six hundred 
recently reported to the Department. It miners involved in these disputes since Feb- 
appears that staff had been reduced but the ruary, 1932, resumed work under the terms 
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of an agreement renewing that which expired 
March 31, 1932, until March 31, 1934. The new 
agreement provided for the same wages and 
working conditions as in force prior to the 
cessation of work, with the exception of the 
clause providing for the check-off of union dues, 
this being eliminated. It was also provided 
that miners might join any local organization 
for which ‘they were eligible, and that the com- 
pany would re-employ the miners as rapidly as 
possible, giving a preference to those on the 
pay-roll prior to the strike. The notice given 
on June 20, that some fifty miners would be 
laid off indefinitely as a result of propaganda 
leading up to the strike, was cancelled. The 
settlement was the result of the mediation of 
the Premier of Alberta who had also under- 
taken that miners not employed would be 
given relief. In the mine at Blairmore the 
workers had originally walked out to enforce 
their demand for reinstatement of one of 
their number, discharged for disobeying 
orders and refusing to apologize for insulting 
language to the mine officials, and also to 
have the available work distributed equally 
among the employees. The following day 
miners in the other colliery ceased work in 
sympathy. Attempts to reach a settlement 
of the dispute had been made in May, when 
a strike over distribution of work in Coleman 
was terminated, and again in June. Follow- 
ing this a number of miners seceded from the 
Mine Workers’ Union of Canada and formed 
an independent union. The agreement was 
signed by miners representing members of both 
organizations. In connection with picketing 
a number of strikers had been charged with 
unlawful assembly and assault and the trial 
of those not yet dealt with has been set for a 
date early in October. 

Fur Facrory Workers, Toronto, ONT.— 
This dispute commenced on July 29, 1932, in 
- gome seventy establishments in Toronto, eight 
hundred workers being involved in a demand 
for a renewal of the agreement between the 
International Fur Workers’ Union and the 
Independent Furriers’ Association which ex- 
pired June 1, 1932. The employers had pro- 
posed decreases in piece rates of from five to 
fifteen per cent. From time to time the em- 
ployees of individual firms returned to work, 
having reached a satisfactory understanding 
with the management of such firms. On 
September 2, however, a new agreement between 
the union and the fur manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation was signed providing for the same 
wages and working conditions as prior to the 
dispute, and by September 19 work was re- 
sumed in all establishments affected. 

Morton PicTuRE PRoJECTIONISTS, SASKATOON, 
Sask.—This dispute, an alleged lockout com- 
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mencing August 29, 1932, was reported in the 
September issue of the Lasour GAZETTE as 
involving one theatre. It has since been re- 
ported that it affected two theatres under the 
same management and fourteen workers. Prior 
to the expiration of the agreement with the 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees (Motion Picture Machine Oper- 
ators) on August 31, the employer had pro- 
posed reductions in wages which the union was 
prepared to consider and also changes in 
working conditions which were refused. The 
employer had then paid off the employees and 
engaged members of the National Union of 
Theatrical Employees. At the end of Septem- 
ber the dispute was unterminated. 

Morion Picture Prosectionists, Toronto, 
Ont.—Reference was made in the September 
issue of the Lasour GazertTEe to a dispute, in- 
volving employees in two theatres, as to 
which particulars had not been received. This 
dispute commenced on July 11, 1932, motion 
picture projectionists employed in one theatre 
demanding that the management adhere to 
the terms of the agreement with the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees (Motion Picture Machine Operators) 
to be in effect until September 1, 1933. The 
employers had proposed a reduction in wages 
from $35 per week of twenty-seven hours to 
$25, one projectionist only to be employed 
instead of two as provided in the agreement. 
On September 5 a second theatre became in- 
volved, bringing the number on strike up to 
four. At the end of September the dispute 
was reported to be still uhterminated. 

Coan Miners, Nacmine, Auta—Miners in 
one colliery ceased work on September 6, 
1932, claiming that the failure of the manage- 
ment to have one and one-quarter inch 
screens installed in the mine by that date, 
to replace the three-inch screens previously in 
use, constituted a violation of the agreement 
signed by the mine operators in that district 
during August, 1932, as the result of the 
findings of a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act (Lasour GazerTe, July, 1932, 
page 753, and September, 1932, page 958). 
It was claimed that the larger screen caused 
a substantial loss in wages to piece workers 
and accordingly the smaller screen had been 
stipulated in the agreement. The management 
pointed out that temporary alterations had 
been made pending the arrival of the new 
screens, and also that the agreement with 
the union provided for the settlement of such’ 
grievances without a cessation of work and 
refused to install the new screens until the 
men returned to work, stating they would 
pay off the miners and close the mine in- 
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definitely. The officials of the union, the 
United Mine Workers of America, requested 
the intervention of the western representative 
of the Department of Labour who proceeded 
to the mine on September 15. Negotiations 
between the parties concerned being renewed, 
an agreement was reached providing that the 
new screens were to be immediately installed 
and that, after inspection and approval by the 
Department of Labour representative and an 
officer of the union, the miners would return 
to work. The employer stipulated, however, 
that no further strikes should occur and that 
disputes would be dealt with as provided 
under the agreement. Work was resumed on 
September 18. 

Coat Miners, SypnNgEy Mines, N.S—A dis- 
pute is reported to have occurred on Septem- 
ber 20, 1932, coal miners employed in one 
colliery ceasing work when the employer 
ruled that ten pairs of miners, instead of 
eleven, should work a certain section of the 
mine. As the agreement between the em- 
ployer and the union, the United Mine 
Workers of America, provides for negotiations 
regarding disputes before a cessation of work, 
and that grievances shall not be dealt with 
during a suspension of work in violation of 
regarding disputes before a cessation of work, 
the following day, pending negotiations for a 
settlement. On September 29, however, the 
negotiations not having resulted in a settle- 
ment, the men again ceased work, picketing 
the mine; and at the end of the month the 
dispute was reported to be still unterminated. 
The Deputy Ministér of Mines for Nova 
Scotia had proposed that the work be divided 
among the unemployed miners, giving each 
four days per week. This was refused by the 
miners. A large number of the miners in the 
colliery had joined another organization, the 
Amalgamated Mine Workers of Nova Scotia, 
and these picketed the mine, only mainten- 
ance men working. 


CLotHiInc Factory Workers, Mownvrreat, 
P.Q—This dispute commenced on September 
28, 1932, when employees in one men’s cloth- 
ing manufacturing establishment ceased work 
claiming that the employer was not operating 
under the terms of an agreement recently 
arrived at with the United Clothing Workers 
of Canada. Following negotiations between 
the parties an arrangement was reached as to 
a general wage levelling and a better dis- 
tribution of hours under the agreement, and 
the strikers returned to work at the beginning 
of October. 

SHincte Mux Worxers, Esurne, B.C— 
Thirty-seven shingle sawyers and packers em- 
ployed on the night shift in one establishment 
ceased work on September 7, 1932, following 
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a dispute with the night foreman over new 
grading rules. It is reported that the workers 
demanded that the foreman be dismissed. On 
September 12, 1932, however, they returned 
to work with the understanding that the grad- 
ing rules as explained by the foreman prior 
to the walkout would be in force. 

SawMILL Workers, SoutH WESTMINSTER, 
B.C.—This dispute, involving one hundred 
workers employed by one firm, commenced 
on September 13, 1932, when the management 
refused to consider the workers’ demand for 
an increase of ten per cent above the rates 
of 24 cents and 31 cents per hour, with 
higher rates for skilled classes, then in force. 
The employer stated that he was paying 
higher wages than any sawmill in British 
Columbia and operating at a loss. It is stated 
that only about thirty-five employees were in 
favour of the strike, the others being deterred 
from working. Later in the month a _ sub- 
stantial number of employees asked the man- 
agement to re-open the mill, which was done 
on September 27, operating one shift only. 
The employer stated that all former em- 
ployees applying within forty-eight hours 
would be reinstated. The plant had been 
picketed during the dispute, mainly by sym- 
pathizers from the cities nearby, and, on the 
re-opening of the mill, an attempt was made 
by the picketers to keep the workers from 
entering. Police protection, however, had 
been secured, and the pickets were dispersed, 
one arrest being made. At the end of the 
month, however, the dispute had not been 


reported terminated by either party. (See 
footnote to table, page 1054.) 
GRANITE CurTrers, Toronto, Ont. — Em- 


ployees of one firm ceased work on September 
10, 19382, owing to a decrease in wages from 
90 cents per hour to 75 cents. In August 
the employer had reached a verbal agreement 
with the union providing for a rate of 90 cents 
per hour until May 1, 1988. At the request 
of the union the Department of Labour rep- 
resentative in Toronto took the matter up 
with the employer and with a contractor with 
which the firm had a sub-contract and the 
resulting negotiations resulted in a resump- 
tion of work at 90 cents per hour. 

SEWER CoNnstTRUCTION LABOURERS, VERDUN, 
P.Q.—Workmen engaged on the construction 
of a sewer as relief work by the city of 
Verdun ceased work on the afternoon of Sep- 
tember 30, 1932, demanding an increase in 
wages from 30 cents per hour to 40 cents, the 
civic rate, and certain changes in methods of 
payment and apportionment of work. Early 
in October the City Council authorized pay- 
ment on the basis of 40 cents per hour and 
work was resumed on October 6. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as _ to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue of February, 1932, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1931. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the several 
countries for which such figures were avail- 
able. Many countries publish these statistics 
only once each year, the figures being issued 
in some cases after an interval of as long as 
two years, and for such countries the latest 
figures are not for relatively recent dates. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in August 
was 37, and 15 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 52 disputes 
in progress during the month, involving 154,900 
workers with a time loss of 1,281,000 working 
days for the month. Of the 37 disputes begin- 
ning in the month, 20 were over proposed re- 
ductions in wages and other wage questions, 10 
on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons, and 7 on other 
questions as to working arrangements. Settle- 
ments were reached in 24 disputes, of which 7 
were in favour of workers, 13 in favour of 
employers and 4 ended in compromises. 


Dispute in Lancashire Cotton Industry.—This 
dispute which began August 27 was reported 
in the last issue of the Lasour Gazetrr. A 


joint conference of both parties in the cotton 
cloth manufacturing part of the industry was 
convened by the Ministry of Labour on Sep- 
tember 13, the head of the conciliation depart- 
ment of the Ministry presiding. A settlement 
was. reached and a new agreement signed on 
September 28, providing for a reduction in 
wages of approximately 84 per cent, which is a 
compromise between the rates proposed by 
each side. The agreement also provides for 
the reinstatement of strikers. In the spinning 
part of the industry, in which no stoppage of 
work occurred, employers proposed a similar 
reduction in wages, but no report of any agree- 
ment has been received. 


Sweden 


The strike in the paper-pulp industry which 
began February 23 and by April involved about 
14,000 workers, was reported in the Lasour 
GazeTTe, May, 1932. A settlement was reached 
on July 5, which provided for a wage reduc- 
tion of 7 per cent and for the abolition (unless 
provided by local agreements) of rent allow- 
ances, free housing and wood. 


United States 


In July, the number of disputes reported was 
46 and 49 were still in effect at the end of the 
month. The number of workers involved in 
disputes in effect at the end of the month was 
28,784 and the time loss was 630,083 working 
days for the month. 





MINING IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC IN 1931 


‘a hte annual report of the Quebec Bureau 

of Mines for the calendar year 1931, shows 
that the total value of production of the mines 
and quarries of the province for that period 
amounted to $35,778,364—a decrease of 13-1 per 
cent as compared with the previous year. Que- 
bec, however, maintained the position it reach- 
ed in 1930 as second only to Ontario among 
the provinces in the value of its mineral pro- 
duction. The highest value yet recorded for 
the annual mineral production of the prov- 
ince occurred in 1929, when it totalled $46,- 
454,820. 

An analysis of the statistics indicates that 
the building materials group totalled $18,- 
166,535 or 51 per cent of the total production 
of the mines; metallics, $12,094,930, or 34 per 
cent; non-metallics, $5,516,899, or 15 per cent. 

In the metallics group, gold led with a pro- 
duction value of $6,203,101 for a total of 300,- 


075 ounces; this production value represented 
a large increase over the total of $2,930,480 in 
the previous year, raising Quebec to a record 
place among the gold producing provinces. 
Second in the group was copper with a pro- 
duction value of $5,723,154 for 68,376,985 
pounds. This represented a considerable de- 
crease in value from the total of $10,425,891 
for 1980. The report states that owing to lack 
of demand, due to industrial depression, the 
market price of copper was the lowest in the 
history of the metal, while “the economic 
situation has had the reverse effect on gold 
with its fixed price (actually an enhanced 
price, owing to the international exchange 
situation) and with the added advantage of 
lower mining costs.” 

In the non-metallic sub-division, asbestos had 
a production value much greater than all other 
components of this group combined, with a 
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total of $4,812,886 for 164,296 tons. At that 
the production value of asbestos was nearly 
$3,600,000 less than in the previous year, the 
decrease being attributed to “the effects of 
the economic depression and the increasing 
competition of Russian and Rhodesian fibres 
on both European and American markets.” 


Employment and Wages—tThe statistics in- 
dicate that a total of 13,185 men were employed 
in the mining industry of the Province during 
the year 1931. This figure is based on returns 
from 417 operators, representing 68 mines and 
349 quarries, and on reports of assessment 
work. On account of climatic conditions and 
the nature of the industry, a large number of 
producers operate between six and eight months 
only during the year. It is pointed out that 
this seasonal character of the occupation makes 
it necessary, for statistical purposes, to set up a 
“standard ” year of a selected fixed number of 
working days, and the standard used by the 
Quebee Bureau is a year of 300 working days. 
On this 300-day basis, the number of men em- 
ployed in the industry last year was 9,116, as 
compared with 10,549 in 1930. On the basis of 
the total number employed (13,185) there was 
a reduction of 569 on the payrolls from the 
total of 1930. 


The report states that “the difficulties of the 
past years have had the effect of reducing em- 
ployment in almost all classes of mining and 
quarrying operations in the Province. As com- 
pared with 1930, there was a very large de- 
crease in the number of men employed in the 
asbestos mines, due to the diminished scale of 
operations. Workmen were also laid off as a 
result of curtailment of copper production, but 
the copper-gold and straight gold mines in 
western Quebec helped very materially to 
counterbalance this situation by their increased 
activities. Among mines proper, gold was the 
only exception to the general falling off in em- 
ployment. 

“In the quarry group, also, the decrease was 
general, with the exception of sand and gravel 
operations, which benefited from the relief 
measures of road maintenance and construction 
carried out by the Provincial government and 
various municipalities to alleviate unemploy- 
ment. The changing of the cement plants from 
the dry to the wet process of making cement, 
and the installation of additional machinery, 
have resulted in greater efficiency and economy, 
but unfortunately they have had the effect of 
rendering fewer employees necessary. In the 
crushed-stone industry, also, the substitution of 
machines for human labour has had a like 
effect. The unemployment situation in the 
quarries was much less serious than it would 
have been without the relief works already 
referred to, and it was also mitigated to some 
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extent by the action of operators in reducing, 
as far as possible, their mechanical operations 
so that more men could be employed.” 


The total wages paid to workmen in mines 
and quarries during 1931 amounted to $9,987,- 
702, while in 1980 this total was $11,994,271 — 
a decrease of 17 per cent. The workmen in 
mines received $4,935,923 and those in quarries, 
$5,051,779 as against $6,525,092 and $5,469,179 
respectively. The average wage earned by a 
300-day workman during 1931 was $1,096 as 
compared with $1,137 in 1930. 


Accidents and Safety Measures—During 1931, 
there was a total of 590 accidents, of which 11 
were fatal, as compared with a total of 640 
accidents, with 24 fatalities, in 1930. As re- 
gards fatal accidents, the death rate for the 
year was 1:21 per thousand full year workers— 
the lowest recorded in fifteen years. In mines 
proper, the proportion was 0-97 and in quarries 
1:40 against 3-8 and 0-91 in 1930. The total 
number of non-fatal accidents (579) was also 
lower than in 1980, although on the basis of a 
thousand full year workers, the rate was some- 
what higher, being 64-7 as compared with 60-7 
in 1930. 

In mines, the highest percentage of fatalities 
was due to slide of rock, explosives and haulage 
being responsible for the balance. In quarries, 
slide of ground was the major cause of fatalities, 
others being due to electricity and handling 
stones. 

Attention is called to the large number of 
fatalities due to fall and slide of ground in 
sand gravel pits, which accounted for 80 per 
cent of all the fatal accidents in quarries. Com- 
menting on such accidents the report states: 
“A large proportion of these accidents are 
due to negligence and ignorance, and hence are 
preventable. Usually, such accidents do not 
occur in the operations of the large producers 
of these materials, with up-to-date plant and 
adequate supervision, but they are all too fre- 
quent in the smaller, temporary pits, which 
are sO numerous and widespread that it is im- 
possible for the inspectors of the Bureau to 
make a complete survey of them. Engineers 
and inspectors of the Highways Department 
have been instructed to see that incorrect 
methods of mining sand, and any lack of regard 
for danger, be discontinued in their several 
districts. It is for them, and also for the secret- 
aries of municipalities, to conduct a campaign 
of education concerning the new regulations for 
sand and gravel pits, and to see to it that 
excavations are kept sloped at all times and 
that overhangs at the top of the bank are 
barred down as fast as developed. The system 
of excavating by undercutting, when used with- 
out mechanical appliances, is not only danger- 
ous, but is also forbidden. A very bad practice 
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is to allow a man to load his waggon or truck 
while standing between it and the bank paral- 
lel to it. This is a form of carelessness that has 
been responsible for many deaths in past years.” 


An analysis of the non-fatal accidents, 
shows that the chief sources of danger in 
mining proper are: loading cars and boxes, 
responsible for 65 accidents or 17.4 per cent 
of the total; and haulage, with a total of 44 
or 11.8 per cent. Next, in order of impor- 
tance, are falls, fall of rocks, handling rocks 
or objects, lifting heavy objects, and handling 
machinery and tools. In quarrying, the most 
frequent causes of accidents were handling 
stones or objects, loading boxes, and slide of 
rocks and ground. In the annexed plants, 
accidents happening with the machinery: and 
tools, and those through falls and the handl- 
ing of objects and stones, were the most fre- 
quent. 


Referring to safety measures, the report 
points out that regulations to improve condi- 
tions in “Open Pits” were drawn up in 1930. 
During the past year, the “Underground Regu- 
lations” were revised and completed, and, 
before their adoption, they received the ap- 
proval of every important operator. A Sili- 
cosis Act (Lasour Gazerte, May 1931, page 
528) has also been enacted by Order of the 
Legislature, its object being to prevent the 
employment in mines of men afflicted with 
lung trouble. 


The report emphasizes the necessity for 
more adequate safety measures to prevent eye 
injuries and infection. Dealing generally with 
accident prevention work, the report sum- 
marizes this phase of the Bureau’s work as 
follows: 
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“An important part of the duties of our 
inspectors of mines is to devise and suggest 
measures for safeguarding the lives and health 
of those employed in our mineral industry, 
in addition to seeing that the various safety 
regulations in force are strictly observed. In 
order to help them in maintaining the effi- 
ciency of their inspection, the Bureau of 
Mines maintains a register showing the acci- 
dent record, with cause of each accident, of 
every operator in the province. This has 
been found of great value, as, by comparing 
the accident record from year to year, much 
can be done to prevent the recurrence of the 
causes of these accidents, and also to ensure 
the observance of the mine and quarry regu- 
lations. 

“The Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1931, (Lasour Gazerre, May, 1931, page 525) 
has a regulation concerning Preventive Asso- 
ciation and Merit Rating, in articles 90 and 
106. According to these articles, it is the 
purpose of the Board to give merit refunds 
annually, based on the accident experience of 
employers in the same lines of industry. The 
basis of comparison for this system of merit 
rating will be made after a three-year period. 
Where the accident costs falls short of the 
amount of assessment by a stated percentage, 
a merit rating refund within specified limits 
will be made. 

“We believe that further efforts by compa- 
nies or operators in the way of devising prac- 
tical safety methods should be encouraged. It 
would be unfair to those who maintain a 
safety organization, and are constantly work- 
ing to keep down accidents, to be compelled 
to pay for others who do nothing to prevent 
accidents.” 


CENSUS OF MERCHANDISING AND RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN CANADA, 1931 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics recently 
published an additional series of pre- 
liminary reports on the census of merchandis- 
ing and service establishments taken by the 
Bureau in 19381. Greater Montreal, Brant- 
ford, Sarnia, Niagara Falls, Kingston, East 
Windsor, Walkerville, Sandwich, Cornwall, 
Owen Sound, Woodstock, St. Boniface, Saint 
John, Sydney, Vancouver, Victoria and Hali- 
fax are the cities dealt with in the most re- 
cent bulletins. Reference was made to similar 
reports for Winnipeg and Ottawa in the July 
issue of the Lasour Gazerts, page 788. Ham- 
ilton and Regina were dealt with in the Aug- 
ust issue, page 870; while Toronto, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Saskatoon, Port Arthur, Fort 
William, Quebec, Hull and Sherbrooke were 
summarized in the September issue, page 982. 


Montreal—According to a preliminary 
tabulation for Greater Montreal, the statis- 
tics indicated a retail fbusiness during 1930 
of more than $450,000,000. There were 13,038 
retail stores with sales of $410,594,200 and 4,167 
service establishments with receipts of $44,- 
233,000. The 13,038 retail merchandizing 
establishments employed 52,601 persons (in- 
cluding full-time and part-time employees 
and proprietors and firm members drawing a 
fixed salary) who received $54,409,900 as 
salaries and wages. The merchandise carried 
in stock by these stores at the end of 1930 
was valued at $60,582,900. 


Brantford, Ont—The city of Brantford 
showed a retail trade during 1930 exceeding 
$14,000,000. There were 425 retail stores with 
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sales of $13,479,600 and 158 service establish- 
ments with receipts of $1,018,400. The 425 
retail merchandising establishments employed 
1,479 persons (including full-time and part- 
time employees and proprietors and firm 
members drawing a fixed salary) who received 
$1,525,600 as salaries and wages. The mer- 
chandise carried in stock by these stores at the 
end of 19380 was valued at $1,925,400. 


Sarma, Ont —During 1930, Sarnia showed a 
retail trade of over $7,000,000. There were 
226 retail stores with sales of $6,776,300 and 
105 service establishments with gross receipts 
of $592,800.. The 226 retail merchandising 
establishments employed 646 persons (in- 
cluding full-time and part-time employees 
and proprietors and firm members receiving 
‘a fixed salary) who received $666,300 as 
salaries and wages. The merchandise carried 
in stock by these stores at the end of 1930 was 
valued at $1,041,000. 


Niagara Falls, Ont—The retail trade in 
Niagara Falls during 1930 was in excess of 
$9,000,000. There were 305 retail stores with 
sales of $9,229,100 and 98 service establish- 
ments with gross receipts of $549,700. The 
305 retail merchandising establishments em- 
ployed 999 persons (including full-time and 
part-time employees and proprietors and firm 
members receiving a fixed salary) who received 
$951,500 as salaries and wages. The mer- 
chandise carried in stock by these stores at 
the end of 1930 was valued at $1,219,800. 


Kingston, Ont—The merchandising census 
indicated that the retail trade in Kingston 
approximated $11,000,000 in 1930. There were 
332 retail stores with sales of $10,949,800 and 
130 service establishments with gross receipts 
of $811,200, The 332 retail merchandising 
establishments employed 1,295 persons (in- 
cluding full-time and part-time employees and 
proprietors and firm members drawing a fixed 
salary) who received $1,308,100 as salaries 
and wages. The merchandise carried in stock 
by these stores at the end of 1930 was valued 
at $1,877,600. 


East Windsor, Ont—The preliminary tabu- 
lation showed a retail trade for East Windsor 
in 1930 of nearly $3,000,000. There were 130 
retail stores with sales of $2,527,300 and 57 
service establishments with gross receipts of 
$232,400. The 130 retail merchandising estab- 
lishments employed 206 persons (including 
full-time and part-time employees and pro- 
prietors and firm members drawing a fixed 
salary) who received $238,800 as salaries and 
wages. The merchandise carried in stock by 
these stores at the end of 1930 was valued at 
$333,200. 


Walkerville, Ont—The retail trade of 
Walkerville also amounted to almost $3,000,- 
000 in 1930. There were 102 retail stores with 
sales of $2,416,600 and 31 service establishments 
with gross receipts of $327,600. The 102 retail 
merchandising establishments employed 248 
persons (including full-time and part-time em- 
ployees and proprietors and firm members 
drawing a fixed salary) who received $259,600 
as salaries and wages. The merchandise car- 
ried in stock by these stores at the end of 
1930 was valued at $349,800. 


Sandwich, Ont—During 1930, the retail 
trade in Sandwich was more than $1,500,000. 
There were 79 retail stores with sales of 
$1,480,300 and 27 service establishments with 
gross receipts of $106,400. The 79 retail 
merchandising establishments employed 124 
persons (including full-time and _ part-time 
employees and proprietors and firm members 
drawing a fixed salary) who received $113,100 
as salaries and wages. The merchandise 
carried in stock by these stores at the end 
of 1930 was valued at $159,700. 


Cornwall, Ont—The preliminary tabulation 
for Cornwall indicated a retail business dur- 
ing 1930 of nearly $5,000,000. There were 
201 retail stores with sales of $4,324,400 and 
60 service establishments with receipts of 
$409,600. The 201 retail merchandising estab- 
lishments employed 500 persons (including 
full-time and part-time employees and pro- 
prietors and firm members drawing a fixed 
salary) who received $445,200 as salaries and 
wages. The merchandise carried in stock by 
these stores at the end of 1930 was valued 
at $854,800. 


Owen Sound, Ont—Similar statistics for 
Owen Sound showed a retail business during 
1930 of more than $5,000,000. There were 
216 retail stores with sales of $5,132,500 and 
69 service establishments with gross receipts 
of $326,700. The retail merchandising estab- 
lishments employed 663 persons. (including 
full-time and part-time employees and pro- 
prietors and firm members drawing a fixed 
salary) who received $583,100 as salaries and 
wages. The merchandise carried in stock by 
these stores at the end of 1930 was valued at 
$1,060,700. 

Woodstock, Ont—Retail trade in Wood- 
stock, Ontario, during 1930, amounted to over 
$5,000,000. There were 183 retail stores with 
sales of $5,132,200 and 62 service establish- 
ments with gross receipts of $358 300. The 
183 retail merchandising establishments em- 
ployed 638 persons (including full-time and 
part-time employees and proprietors and firm 
members receiving a fixed salary) who re- 
ceived $582,900 as salaries and wages. The 
merchandise carried in stock by these stores 
at the end of 1930 was valued at $915,100. 
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St. Boniface, Man—According to prelimin- 
ary statistics, the retail trade of St. Boniface 
in- 19380 was more than $2,000,000. There were 
105 retail stores with sales of $1,826,300 and 
37 service establishments with gross receipts 
of $174,100. The 105 retail merchandising 
establishments employed 196 persons (includ- 
ing full-time and part-time employees and 
‘proprietors and firm members receiving a 
fixed salary) who received $181,400 as salaries 
and wages. The merchandise carried in stock 
by these stores at the end of 1930 was valued 
at $174,800. 

Sant John, N.B-—The preliminary report 
for Saint John indicates a retail business dur- 
ing 1930 of more than $24,000,000. There 
were 803 retail stores with sales of $21,364,600 
and 324 service establishments with receipts 
of $2,796,700. The 803 retail merchandising 
establishments employed 2,683 persons (in- 
cluding full-time and part-time employees 
and firm members drawing a fixed salary) 
who received $2,547,900 as salaries and wages. 
The merchandise carried in stock by these 
stores at the end of 19380 was valued at 
$3,200,300. 

Sydney, N.S—During 1930, the retail busi- 
ness of Sydney exceeded $7,000,000. There 
were 303 retail stores with sales of $7,008,700 
and 100 service establishments with receipts 
of $448,500. The 303 retail merchandising 
establishments employed 698 persons (includ- 
ing full-time and part-time employees and 
proprietors and firm members drawing a fixed 
salary) who received $649,500 as salaries and 
wages. The merchandise carried in stock by 
these stores at the end of 1980 was valued at 
$1,304,500. 
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Vancouver.—Preliminary statistics for Van- 
couver revealed a retail trade during 1930 of 
more than $132,000,000. There were 3,602 re- 
tail stores with sales of $119,406,600 and 1,506 
service establishments with receipts of $13,- 
358,500. The 3,602 retail merchandising estab- 
lishments employed 14,890 persons (including 
full-time and part-time employees and pro- 
prietors and firm members drawing a fixed 
salary), who received $15,836,200 as salaries 
and wages. The merchandise carried in stock 
by these stores at the end of 1930 was valued 
at $17,155,200. 


Victoria—The city of Victoria did a retail 
business in 1930 of approximately $30,000,000. 
There were 733. retail stores with sales of 
$26,624,900 and 318 service establishments with 
$3,025,300 receipts. The 733 retail merchan- 
dising establishments employed 3,258 persons 
(including full-time and part-time employees 
and proprietors and firm members drawing a 
fixed salary) who received $3,606,600 as salaries 
and wages. The merchandise carried in stock 
by these stores at the end of 1930 was valued 
at $4,921,300. 


Halifax—Similar statistics for Halifax 
showed a retail business for 1980 of more than 
$33,000,000. There were 865 retail stores with 
sales of $30,825,000, and 247 service establish- 
ments with receipts of $3,144,800. The 865 
retail merchandising establishments employed 
3,209 persons (including full-time and _part- 
time employees and proprietors and firm mem- 
bers drawing a fixed salary), who received 
$3,346,100 as salaries and wages. The mer- 
chandise carried in stock by these stores at 
the end of 1930 was valued at $4,264,700. 


Weekly Rest Day in Hotels in Quebec 


The Quebec Official Gazette, in its issue of 
August 13, 1932, published the following Order 
in Council, approved in 1920, which is now in 
effect in hotels in the Province. 


Copy of a Report of a Committee of the 
Honourable The Executive Council dated Feb- 
ruary 6, 1920, approved by the Lvreutenant- 
Governor on the 9th of February, 1920. 


209—Concerning the protection of employees 
in certain industries (8 George V, Ch. 53). 

The Honourable Minister of Public Works 
and Labour in a report dated January 27th 
(1920), sets forth: That an Act 8 G. V, chap. 
53, relating to the protection of employees in 
certain industries was sanctioned February 9, 
1918; 


That the llth May following, in virtue of 
article 2 of that Act, a regulation has been 
adopted providing a day of rest each week for 
employees of hotels, restaurants, and clubs 
with the exception however of waiters, bell 
boys and porters; , 

That the Honourable Minister received, on 
January 15, 1920, a request from hotel and 
restaurant employees, asking him to extend 
the above regulations to all employees of hotels 
and restaurants, males and females, working in 
any capacity whatsoever, by granting them the 
benefit of a day of rest each week. ; aw 

The Honourable Minister believing that it is 
just and reasonable to grant the request, re- 
commends, in virtue of article 2 of the above 
mentioned Act, that a day of rest each week, 
be granted to all male and female waiters, bell 
boys, porters, etc. from the adoption of the 
present order-in-council. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Safety Contest Award in British Columbia 


The British Columbia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, of Vancouver, with mills at Port Alice 
and Woodfiber, won the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board safety contest for the year June 
1, 1931, to May 31, 1982. The standing was: 

(1) B.C. Pulp and Paper Co., Limited, Port 
Alice, one day lost in every 2,077 hours worked ; 

(2) B.C. Pulp and Paper Co., Limited, 
Woodfiber, one day lost in every 670 hours 
worked ; 

(3) Powell River Co., Limited, Powell River, 
one day lost in every 409 hours worked; 

(4) Pacific Mills Limited, Ocean Falls, one 
day lost in every 161 hours worked. 


MeIntyre Mines Win Safety Trophy 


The McCrea Trophy, donated by the Hon. 
Charles McCrea, Minister of Mines of On- 
tario, for competition in accident prevention 
in Ontario mines, was awarded this year to 
the first-aid team of the MclIntyre-Porcupine 
mine. The Hon. Mr. McCrea in presenting 
the trophy, said that,— 

“Due to the first aid work of this splendid 
team, the McIntyre mine has not had a fatal 
accident in fifteen months and not an accident 
resulting in permanent disability in eight and 
one-half months.” 

The presentation was made at the head office 
of the McIntyre mine at Schumacher. Prior 
to the presentation, Mr. R. J. Ennis, general 
manager of the company, reviewed the pro- 
gress of safety training at the mine. The 
members of the winning team—Capt. E. H. 
Howard, A. R. Bateman, H. N. Glanville and 
S. Miles—were introduced to the minister by 
Mr. A. H. Straford, the safety engineer of 
the mine. The presentation was made in the 
presence of Hon. G. 8. Henry, premier of 
Ontario; Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, Canadian 
High Commissioner to Great Britain; and 
members of the Ontario Cabinet and Legis- 
lature, as well as representatives of local 
municipal councils and boards of trade. 


Accident Records of Firms in Ontario 


Reference was made in the last issue (page 
947) to the investigations that are being made 
by the Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions of Ontario into the accident records of 
certain firms in the province, the intention 
being to ascertain the ratio of the cost of 
workmen’s compensation that is incurred by 
these firms. In a recent statement issued by 
the Association, it is pointed out that many 
firms have been responsible for taking out 


much more in the way of compensation and 
medical aid awards than was paid in assess- 
ments. These special “cost ratio surveys” 
bring out the fact that there are many 
findings common to various types of industry,. 
and some of these are listed below:— 

1. Too often there is no record kept of all 
injuries, including minor, and in many cases: 
where such records are kept, no subsequent 
use is being made by the employer of this: 
information, 

2. Too often the First Aid kit, or First Aid 
room, is not up to the standard of require- 
ments set by Regulation 88 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 

3. Frequently it has been found that em- 
ployees are being allowed to select the doctor 
and that there is no follow-up work by the 
employer, It is recommended that employers 
generally have some knowledge of the medical 
men in their vicinity and select one prefer- 
ably with surgical experience to handle acci- 
dent cases, In every case where an employee: 
is sent to a doctor it is desirable to use Form 
94 of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
which can be secured on application to the 
Board. 

4, In a number of cases the literature sup- 
plied by the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations and paid for by the industry is: 
not being properly used, and it is reeommended 
that the monthly literature distributed be 
posted on proper bulletin boards for the gen-- 
eral information of employees. 


The Ottawa-St. Lawrence Accident 
Prevention Association 

Reference was made in the last issue to the 
recent organization of an Eastern Ontario 
division of the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations of Ontario, under the title of the 
Ottawa-St. Lawrence Division, In a recent ad- 
dress the President, Mr. P. J. Wood, of the 
Canadian Bank Note Company, Ottawa, 
directed attention to the actual possibility of 
eliminating accidents by means of safety 
measures. Last year, he said, five large manu- 
facturers in Ontario, all engaged in industries 
involving serious risks, operated without a 
single lost-time accident. The Canadian Na- 
tional Carbon Company, of Toronto, operated 
for over three years, or 2,160,000 man hours, 
without an accident. This result was not ob- 
tained, he stated, because of luck or happy 
coincidence. In all these plants they have 
set up a Safety Committee or Safety Organiza- 
tion which functions on the same basis and 
has responsibility to the chief executive com- 
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parable to that of the sales or production man- 
agers, 

“The direct cost of accidents in industry 
in Ontario,” Mr. Wood continued, “since the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act came into force 
in 1915, is approximately $100,000,000, and 
those employers who have had serious acci- 
dents in their plants know that the direct 
cost is not the whole story. A study of 10,000 
accident cases by a large insurance company 
shows that for one dollar spent direct in com- 
pensation and medical aid there is a loss to 
industry of four additional dollars, and surely 


this staggering amount, considering the 
monetary loss alone, should cause employers 
to give more consideration to this important 
subject. But of more importance is the 
terrific loss of life and limb resulting in im- 
paired earnings to the injured employee and 
the consequent suffering due to privation by 
his dependents. Too many accidents are now 
solely the result of forgetfulness or careless- 
ness, and it is only by constantly reminding 
employees by written bulletins, illustrated 
posters and other educational features that 
they can be warned of the necessity of- exer- 
cising care while on the job.” 





TWELVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN CO-OPERATIVE MANAGEMENT 


The National Council on Industrial Relations for the Electrical Construction 


Industry (U.S.A.) 


[1% 1920, after two years of preparation, an 
agreement to establish permanent joint 
machinery to regulate the electrical industry 
was concluded between the International Bro- 
therhood of Electrical Workers and the Na- 
tional Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers. The title of the new organisa- 
tion was the National Council on Industrial 
Relations for the Electrical Construction In- 
dustry. (A note on the work of this body 
appeared in the Lasour Gazerrz, September, 
1931, page 962). The origin, history and 
present standing of the National Council are 
described in a pamphlet by Mr. H. Hedges, 
Director of Research of the Union recently 
published in the “John Day” series of pam- 
phlets (New York) under the title: “A 
Strikeless Industry; a Co-operative Plan for 
Adjusting Industrial Relations.” This is stated 
to be one of the earliest and most successful 
examples of the “union co-operative manage- 
ment” plan ‘of industrial organization. The 
immediate object before its origjnators was 
the lessening of strikes, which had been 
paralyzing building activities. “Two principals 
in the founding of the National Council”, Mr. 
Hedges states, “were alike in their aversion 
to the strike, and to all the messy, hit-and- 
miss methods which the strike implied.” These 
two men were L. K. Comstock, the head of 
a large construction business in New York 
and director of many corporations, and 
Charles P. Ford, then secretary of the union. 
Certain large employers. had organized them- 
‘elves into a group with conscious objectives 
s early as 1916, taking the name of Con- 
erence Club, and Mr. Comstock was pre- 
ident of the Club. The draft of a “National 
\greement” was adopted at a meeting of 


this Society in 1918, and a “Declaration of 
Purpose” was issued later, the principles of 
which were accepted by the National Associa- 
tion of Electrical Contractors and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
These principles were that (1) labour should 
sit on the Board, (2) labour should have equal 
representation with contractors; (3) The so- 
called disinterested party (who can never 
really be disinterested) should be excluded; 
(4) that all decisions should be unanimous. 

The National Council for Industrial Rela- 
tions was established in 1920, its policies 
being declared as follows: 

(1) The Council views with disfavour sudden 
changes in wages, as unfair to employers on 
account of contract commitments. The Council 
likewise, and for the same reason, discourages 
retroactive wage advances, unless requested by 
both disputants. The Council reserves the right, 
however, to render decisions making sudden 
changes, or retroactive changes, or both, if in 
special cases the facts appear to warrant such 
action. : 

(2) Industrial enterprise, as a source of 
livelihood for both employer and employee, 
should be so conducted that due consideration 
is given to the situation of all persons depen- 
dent upon it. , 

(3) The public interest, the welfare and 
prosperity of the employer and employee, re- 
quire adjustment of industrial relations by 
peaceful methods. Olt. 

(4) Regularity and continuity of employment 
should be sought to the fullest extent possible, 
and should constitute a responsibility resting 
alike upon employers, wage earners, and the 
public. , : 

(5) The right of workers to organize is as 
clearly recognized as that of any other element 
or part of the community. a" 

(6) Industrial harmony and prosperity wili 
be most effectually promoted by adequate re- 
presentation of the parties in interest. Exist- 
ing forms of representation. should be carefully 
studied and availed of in so far as they may 
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be found to have merit and are adaptable to 
the peculiar conditions of the electrical industry. 

(7) Whenever agreements are made with 
respect to industrial relations they should be 
faithfully observed. 

(8) Such agreements should contain provi- 
sions for prompt and final interpretation in the 
event of controversy regarding meaning or 
application. 

(9) Wages should be adjusted with due re- 
gard to purchasing power of the wage and to 
the right of every man to an opportunity to 
earn a living, and accumulate a competence; to 
reasonable hours of work and working condi- 
tions; to a decent home, and to the enjoyment 
of proper social conditions, in order to improve 
the ‘general standard of citizenship, 

(10) Efficient production in conjunction with 
adequate wages is essential to succesful in- 
dustry. Arbitrary restriction of output below 
reasonable standards is harmful to the public 
and should not be permitted. Industry, effi- 
ciency and initiative whenever found, should be 
encouraged and adequately rewarded, while 
indolence and indifference should be condemned. 

(11) Continuing agreements are recommended, 
providing they contain provision for settling 
disputes, and for composing difference arising 
from controversial subjects, by reference to 
disinterested and competent judges. 


The first decision rendered by the Board 
dealt with a dispute at Detroit in 1929 when 
the employers demanded a wage cut of 25 
cents an hour. In refusing the request the 
Board defined a “fair wage” as follows: “A 
fair wage, in the opinion of the Council, is 
one which upon assumption based on statis- 
tics as to the duration of employment will 
satisfy as nearly as possible all the workers’ 
needs. The adequacy of the wage to satisfy 
all of the workers’ needs is regulated by the 
cost of living and will vary with the fluctuat- 
ing purchasing power of the dollar. Embodied 
in that statement is the principle upon which 
the Council has reached its decision on the 
Detroit dispute.” 

Only 33 major decisions have been rendered 
by the Council during the 10 years of its 
existence. These decisions cover only 20 
cities; but, as Mr, Hedges points out, there 
is little doubt that the influence of these 
decisions is out of proportion to the number. 
The establishment of a standard agreement: 
the rigid impartiality; the broad policies of 
equity displayed; the knowledge of labour’s 
as well as management’s peculiar problems; 
the loyalty to the industry as a whole—these 
principles soon percolated through the indus- 
try and established confidence. The very fact 
that there was a higher tribunal lessened ten- 
sion. The knowledge that at the top officers 
of the union and representatives of employers 
were Jointly considering common problems 
with equal authority and equal responsibility 
created good will.” 

In one of its decisions the Board sum- 
marized the major causes of industrial dis- 


putes as being (a) intermittent and shifting 
employment, which breeds discontent on the 
part of the wage earner; (b) the system of 
price competition which drives both em- 
ployers and employees to exploit the job to 
their mutual detriment; and (c) the lack of 
any general and moving understanding of the 
indissoluble partnership which exists in in- 
dustry between management and labour. The 
decisions have been rendered as far as pos- 
sible, in accordance with the principles enum- 
erated above. They have been, in general, 
in the direction of “rational compromise,” 
the interest of each party being considered 
as subordinate to that of the industry. The 
results brought about by these methods are 
stated by Mr. Hedges to be that “no major 
strike movement has occurred in the electrical 
construction industry since the establishment 
of the Council. There are virtually no local 
strikes. Strike psychology is passing. The 
immediate goal has been achieved.” 


Electrical Guild of North America 


A further development of co-operative me- 
thods in the same industry is the Electrical 
Guild of North America, which was founded 
by a group of contractors in May, 1930. “The 
Guild’s avowed intention,” Mr. Hedges states, 
‘Is to take a more positive attitude towards 
the industry, based upon a decade’s experience 
in industrial relations. The Guild proposed 
to show the public that electrical construction 
men, unhampered by strikes and violent dis- 
putes, can pass on savings to the house 
owner.”... “Within a year the Guild has set 
up offices in Washington, D.C., founded twelve 
section or local branches in principal cities, 
and has been instrumental in bringing about 
a trade practice which has worked out a new 
code of business conduct.” 





The methods of spreading work that are 
followed by employers of labour in the United 
States, are described by the President’s 
Organization on Unemployment Relief in an 
article appearing in the Monthly Labor Re- 
view (Washington), for September. The 
writer reviews the work of 6,551 companies, 
employing 3,475,870 persons. The most usual 
method of arranging work so as to retain the 
largest possible number of workers was found 
to be by reducing the days worked per week, 
58°8 per cent of the companies having adopted 
this practice. Other methods in use included 
the reduction of working hours per day; 
shorter shifts in continuous operations; alter- 
nating shifts or individuals; and rotation of 
days off, 
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TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 
Summary of the Proceedings of the 48th Annual Convention 


HE 48th annual convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada opened 
in the city of Hamilton, Ont., on September 
12, and continued in morning and afternoon 
sessions until September 17, the meetings be- 
ing held in the ball room of the Royal Con- 
naught Hotel. Preceding the address of 
welcome to the delegates on behalf of organ- 
ized labour by Mr, J. W. Burr, president of 
the Hamilton District Trades and Labour 
Council, the delegates stood during the play- 
ing by an orchestra of the National Anthem 
and “O Canada.” The welcome of the city 
was extended by Mayor John Peebles, who 
stated that Hamilton being an industrial city, 
its citizens were greatly interested in the 
matters likely to come before the convention. 
He paid tribute to labour leaders for main- 
taining a certain equilibrium’ during the 
period of depression. The mayor opined 
that if the present system is to the advantage 
of only a few, there is something wrong with 
it, and the time had arrived when the econ- 
omic system should be reconstructed if such 
was the case. As to leaders for reconstruc- 
tion, the mayor stated that while governments 
hold an important place, leadership should 
come from the people. None were better 
able to assume the réle than organized labour. 
The Hon. W. A. Gordon, Federal Minister 
of Labour, stated that it was a pleasure to 
meet with the delegates to the convention, 
and pointed out that he had for a long time 
been associated with the workers. He paid 
tribute to his immediate predecessor in office, 
the Hon. Senator G. D. Robertson, who had 
been compelled to retire owing to ill-health. 
The minister commended the Congress and 
the labour movement generally upon the fact 
that it was founded on sane lines and had 
accomplished much in the interest of the 
workers during the past half century. He 
warned the delegates, however, not to be led 
away by hysteria, but to remain true to the 
principles of organized labour, and so be true 
to the nation, with the result that the efforts 
of the organized workers would continue to 
succeed. The minister believed that the 
great bulk of the unemployed were eager to 
secure employment, but he had been in- 
formed that there were some malingerers who 
he believed constituted a burden on organized 
labour. The present government, the min- 
ister declared, was ready at all times to re- 
ceive the representations of the Congress, and 
although he could not of course promise com- 
52945—3 


plete approval, he offered the assurance that 
any proposals advanced would receive careful 
consideration. Referring to conditions of the 
past three years, Mr. Gordon said that directly 
following the government’s coming into office 
steps had been promptly taken to curtail the 
influx of immigrants to Canada under what 
was known as the railways agreement which 
permitted agricultural workers to enter the 
country. A great many of these had entered 
industrial occupations to the detriment of 
city workers. This agreement had been 
abrogated with the result that immigration 
had decreased. The minister favoured the 
shorter working day, but pointed out that it 
was difficult for one country to adopt appro- 
priate legislation owing to the competition of 
other countries where the longer working day 
prevailed. In closing, the Hon. Mr. Gordon 
again declared that the Department of Labour 
was open at all times to hear representations 
from labour, and would be pleased to be help- 
ful if at all possible. 

The Hon. Dr. J. D. Monteith, Minister of 
Labour for Ontario, speaking for the prov- 
ince, referred to the sane and _ intelligent 
manner in which the provincial executive of 
the Congress laid their requests before the 
government. If it continued along the same 
course he was satisfied that the achievements 
of organized labour would be many, and of 
inestimable benefit. After enumerating the 
many attractive features of the province, in- 
cluding its natural resources, Dr. Monteith 
outlined the social legislation which had been 
enacted by the province. Right thinking 
people, the minister declared, recognized the 
sincerity, zeal and determination with which 
organized labour was imbued. 

Mr. Drummond Wren, secretary of the 
Workers’ Educational Association, spoke of 
the work of the organization and the efforts 
made towards workers’ education in the prov- 
ince of Ontario, and made a plea for the 
formation of associations in other provinces 
with a view to forming a national association. 

Mr. Tom Moore, the president, replying 
to the addresses of welcome, outlined the 
composition of the Congress, stating that 
there were delegates present from eight of the 
provinces, and declared the Congress to be 
the most representative body of Canadian 
organized labour. Mr. Moore stated that. the 
Congress was proud of what had been accom- 
plished, and declared the labour move- 
ment was inspired to improve and perfect 
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conditions to a greater degree, following which 
he reviewed the activities of organized labour 
through approaches to the several govern- 
ments. 

The convention being declared open, the 
first business was the report of the Credential 
Committee, which reported certificates re- 
ceived for 338 delegates, the representation 
being as follows: 46 delegates representing 45 
international organizations which had affiliated 
the whole of their Canadian membership; 1 
delegate from a provincial federation of 
labour; 85 delegates from 16 trades and 
labour councils; 254 delegates representing 152 
local branch unions, and two fraternal dele- 
gates, representing respectively the British 
Trades Union Congress and the American 
Federation of Labour. The president com- 
menting on the report, which was adopted, 
stated that the representation was the most 
numerous since 1920 and was the third largest 
convention in the history of the congress. 


Convention officers were named as follows: 
Associate secretary, Ald. Rod Plant, Ottawa; 
sergeant-at-arms, Henry Trennum, Hamilton; 
messenger, Ernest Kell, Hamilton. Following 
the appointment of committees the reports of 
the executive council, provincial executives, 
federations of labour and fraternal delegutes to 
the British Trades Union Congress and the 
American Federation of Labour were dis- 
tributed. 


Report of Executive Council 


The report of the executive council of the 
Congress opened with a reference to the 
marked advance made during the past year in 
improving standards of safety and health and 
social conditions by legislative enactment, fol- 
lowing which reference was made to the legis- 
lative program which had been submitted to 
the Dominion Cabinet on January 26, 1932, in- 
cluding such subjects as (a) Unemployment 
and unemployment insurance; (b) British 
North America Act amendments; (c) Techni- 
cal education; (d) Tariff; (e) Colonization, 
land settlement and migration; (f) Marine and 
shipping matters; (g) Criminal Code amend- 
ments, (h) Public ownership of public utilities; 
(2) Banking and credit systems; (7) Motor 
vehicle competition; (k) Magazine tax; (1) 
Letter carriers’ conditions; (m) Old age pen- 
Sions; (n) Fair wages; (o) Hours of labour: 
(p) Health insurance; (q) International La- 
bour Organization; (r) Disarmament; (s) 
Taxation; (¢) Cadet training; (u) Legislation 
to encourage co-operative training; (v) na- 
tional banking system; (w) County health 
units; (2) Pensions for the blind; (y) Amend- 
ments to Bankruptcy, Election and Marking 
Acts. 


The next section gave a review of the 1932 
session of Parliament, reference being made 
to certain matters dealt with under the fol- 
lowing headings: (1) Unemployment relief; 
(2) Hours of labour; (3) Civil Service Act 
amendments; (4) Taxation; (5) Banking and 
currency; (6) Economic council; (7) Criminal 
Code amendments; (8) Railways and_ har- 
bours; (9) Canada Shipping Act; (10) Ad- 
miralty Act amendments; (11) International 
peace; (12) International connections; (13) 
Labour conditions in bridge contracts; (14) 
Frontier College; (15) Radio broadcasting; 
(16) Nationalization of radium supply; (17) 
Pensions for the blind; (18) National health; 
(19) Cadet training; (20) Dominion Election 
Act; (21) National coal policy; and (22) Beau- 
harnois power project. 

The Executive gave a review of provincial 
activities, which summarized the reports of the 
provincial executive committees and federa- 
tions of labour (which were printed in full in 
another portion of the report) and outlined 
the legislative enactments of the various pro- 
vineial legislatures of interest to labour. 

Report was made on the relations of the 
congress with national and international bodies. 
Fraternal delegates were exchanged with the 
British Trades Union Congress and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour. The Congress also 
has direct affiliation with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, the American As- 
sociation for Labour Legislation, the Canadian 
Council on Child and Family Welfare, the 
Canadian Radio League, the League of Na- 
tions Society in Canada, and the National 
Women’s Trade Union League of America; 
while representation is accorded the Congress 
on the Employment Service Council of Can- 
ada, the Canadian Engineering Standards As- 
sociation, the Dominion Fire Prevention 
Association, Frontier College, the Canadian 
Social Hygiene Council, the National Research 
Council, the National and Provincial Safety 
Leagues, and at the annual conferences of the 
International Labour Organization, Geneva. 
Synopsis of the year’s activities of some of 
the bodies were given in the report. 

Reference was made to the Congress Journal, 
official monthly publication, which it was 
stated has been self-supporting, but each affili- 
ated unit was urged to accord assistance with 
a view to increasing its circulation. 

Under the heading of “Disarmament” it 
was stated that this question still remains 
one of the greatest international problems, 
and the executive urged that the declarations 
and policies of the Congress on disarmament 
be again reaffirmed, the fullest. support to be 
given to measures which aim toward the at- 
tainment of this object. 
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Referring to “Union Labels,” the executive 
called attention to the Unfair Competition 


Act, under which the union labels already © 


registered in accordance with the 1927 legis- 
lation pertaining to union labels will con- 
tinue to be valid, but new registration is 
required under the provisions of the new law, 
which defines “ Union label” to mean a regis- 
tered trade mark adopted for the purpose of 
indicating that the wares bearing it have been 
produced under defined working conditions or 
by a defined class of persons. 

The executive under the caption of “ Nation- 
alization of Radio Broadcasting” reported 
that membership in the Canadian Radio 
League had been continued, that legislation 
had been adopted providing for the public 
ownership of radio broadcasting, and that pro- 
vision was made for a commission with powers 
to carry on the business of broadcasting in 
Canada and of regulating and controlling 


broadcasting by other agencies. It was recom-. 


mended that membership be continued in the 
Canadian Radio League. 

The executive reiterated the policy of the 
congress on public ownership, and pointed to 
the handicap placed on the Canadian Nationa] 
Railways and steamship lines by being com- 
pelled to assume burdens of capitalization out 
of all proportion to the value of the assets 
transferred. Referring to the Royal Commis- 
sion on Transportation, it was urged, when the 
report was available, that it should be care- 
fully examined by the labour movement to 
the end that the principles upon which labour’s 
advocacy of public ownership is based may be 
fully protected. Reference was also made to 
the report on Canadian harbours in which 
it was recommended the merging of all exist- 
ing harbour boards into one central authority. 

The next section contained correspondence 
between President Moore and Prime Minister 
R. B. Bennett on the question of labour ad- 
visers to the Canadian delegation participating 
in the recent Imperial Economic Conference. 

The report of the executive council closed 
with a recommendation to establish a com- 
mittee on legislative activities, and again 
directed attention to a number of matters 
upon which the Congress had previously made 
pronouncements, and though not dealt with in 
the present report, are still considered a part 
of the program of the Congress. 

The remainder of the report contained the 
reports of the provincial executive committees 
and federations of labour together with the 
reports of the fraternal delegates. 

The various sections of the report were 
referred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration.. The Committee on Officers’ 
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Reports recommended approval of the sections 


of the report which had been referred to them, 
calling special attention to outstanding feat- 
ures and commending the executive for the 
work of the past year. 


Unemployment and Underemployment 


The Committee on Officers’ Reports also 
reported on the section of the executive coun- 
cil’s report under the above heading, in which 
reference was made to the reduced working 
time, unemployment and salary reductions. 
In seeking remedial measures, the executive 
stated that they had at all times been gov- 
erned by the policies of the Congress which 
had been found adequate to cover all phases 
of the situation. The executive also reported 
that in accordance with the instructions of 
last year’s convention the report on “ Employ- 
ment, Unemployment and Underemployment ” 
was published in pamphlet form and widely 
distributed. The executive council submitted 
the following recommendation with a view 
to securing legislation establishing contributory 
unemployment insurance:— 


“It is our studied opinion that the best 
results will be achieved by this convention 
authorizing the executive council to seek the 
co-operation of other national organizations and 
public bodies—except those which are dual 
or hostile to the Congress—that have expressed 
themselves as in harmony with the unemploy- 
ment insurance policies of the Congress. It is 
proposed that each organization or public body 
should be invited to send a limited number of 
representatives to a conference at Ottawa for 
the purpose of preparing a resolution urging 
the enactment of legislation providing for a 
national scheme of contributory unemployment 
insurance and that this resolution be presented, 
jointly with the executive of the Congress, to 
the Dominion Cabinet in time for action to be 
taken on the same during the next session of 
Parliament. Following this, Trades and Labour 
Councils should undertake to convene similar 
gatherings in their respective territories in 
order that public interest might be aroused in 
the resolution as presented to the Federal 
Government and the support of their local 
members of Parliament thereby obtained for the 
same. 

“It is the unanimous opinion of your Execu- 
tive council that the circulation of a petition 
for signatures would not bring results commen- 
surate with the cost involved but that the plan 
for action herein outlined would be more effec- 
tive, and we accordingly recommend its adop- 
tion.” 

The Committee on Officers’ Reports com- 


mended the executive for its activities in the 
matter of unemployment insurance and con- 
curred in the, above recommendation for con- 
ferences on the subject. Many resolutions on 
unemployment and unemployment insurance 
were also introduced and it was decided they 
be discussed in connection with the above 
report. The recommendation of the executive 
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was adopted, as were also five resolutions re- 
questing contributory unemployment insurance, 


The convention also approved of a resolution | 


asking for immediate action on unemploy- 
ment insurance and adequate payments to 
maintain a satisfactory standard of living. 

Dealing with the resolutions in regard to the 
present system of relief the convention went 
on record as in favour of adequate mainten- 
ance in all localities, and urged trades and 
labour councils to support their respective 
municipal councils in securing increased assist- 
ance from the Federal and Provincial gov- 
ernments as may be necessary for this pur- 
pose. Approval was given to a request that 
the responsible authorities provide adequate 
relief for all unemployed women on at least 
the same basis as for men, and also that the 
federal authorities immediately release the 
various building projects in order to give em- 
ployment. Opposition was expressed in a 
resolution to the holding of dual positions on 
government and civic work. Approval was 
given to a resolution asking that federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal governments now levy- 
ing a tax on incomes be requested to increase 
such levies as a means of securing adoption 
of unemployment insurance. It was decided 
by resolution that the executive of the Con- 
gress circularize all affiliated bodies immedi- 
ately following the presentation of the legis- 
lative program to the government urging 
them to solicit the support of their respective 
federal members with a view to securing their 
co-operation. 

Two resolutions asking for the establishment 
of a national system of non-contributory un- 
employment insurance were not concurred in. 
Another resolution asking for the imposition 
of an equivalent tax on the use of labour- 
saving machinery to the extent of the dis- 
placement of labour met the same fate. 

The report of the Committee on Legislative 
Activities also commended the action of the 
executive on unemployment and unemploy- 
ment insurance, and suggested that this work 
should be continued in the same energetic 
manner. This committee also reported on 
the review of the 1932 session of Parliament 
by the executive and the activities of the 
various provincial executive committees and 
federations of labour, the work of all of which 
was commended, 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


Mr. P. M. Draper, secretary-treasurer of 
the congress, presented the financial state- 
ment for the fiscal year ended August 31, 
1932, which showed total receipts from all 
sources of $39,260.64; the total expenditure, 
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including the cost of maintaining the Con- 
gress headquarters at 172 McLaren St., Ottawa, 
was $23,128.86, leaving a balance of $16,131.78. 
The paid-up membership of the congress is 
122,129, as compared with 141,137, a loss for 
the year of 19,008. The secretary stated that 
six years ago the membership was 103,037, 
which shows that at the present time there 
is still an increase of 19,092 over the reported 
membership in 1926. There are 62 inter- 
national organizations which have affiliated 
the whole of their Canadian membership 
numbering 115,300 with the Congress. During 
the year four charters were issued to federal 
unions. In the report of the trustees of con- 
gress headquarters, also presented by the 
secretary-treasurer, it was stated that plans 
for remodelling the building, as decided in 
1931, have been prepared, and as soon as 
further details are completed the work will 
be proceeded with. On recommendation of 
the Audit Committee, the report was adopted. 

Subsequently the Committee on Ways and 
Means recommended (1) that the fraternal 
delegate to the American Federation of 
Labour be granted $300; (2) that the fraternal 
delegate to the British Trades Union Congress 
be allowed $800; and (3) that the executive 
council be empowered to defray the incidental 
convention expenses. This report was also 
adopted. 


A New Committee 


In accordance with the recommendation of 
the executive council, the Committee on Con- 
stitution and Law approved of another con- 
vention committee to be known as Committee 
on Legislative Activities whose duties will be 
to deal with the legislative program, and the 
executive council’s review of the sessions of 
Parliament and of provincial legislative mat- 
ters, together with the reports of provincial 
executive committees and federations of 
labour, and to report to the convention. 

Reporting on a resolution the committee 
concurred in the following being included in 
the constitution: “ That in the absence of the 
president of the congress from the chair the 
convention shall be presided over by one of 
the vice-presidents.” The convention adopted 
the report. 


Union Labels 


The Committee on Union Labels approved: 
of the efforts of the executive council of the 
Congress to popularize the union label. The 
committee expressed the opinion that officers 
of local unions who are directly or indirectly 
affected by the use of the union label should 
make it their business to take advantage of 
the columns of the Congress Journal +o 
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create an even greater interest in the use of 
all union labels, and to take heed of the legal 
changes that have been made to protect them 
from abuses of the said label by means of 
registration under the “Unfair Competition 
Act.” The committee recommended that the 
Congress again request the Union Label 
Trades Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour to have their union label litera- 
ture for use in Canada printed in the Do- 
minion. 

The committee also recommended the pub- 
lication of a union label guide in each city for 
the information and guidance of trade union- 
ists and the general public, the expense to be 
borne by the international officers of the union 
label trades. 


The committee called attention to the ab- 
sence of the shop number on work where the 
Allied Printing Trades label is used, and urged 
that this omission be corrected. 


Recommendation was made that union label 
leagues be formed in industrial centres where 
practical and expressed the opinion that where 
a labour representative on any public commis- 
sion fails to urge the use of the union label 
on purchases made for such body it should 
be sufficient reason for his withdrawal as a 
representative of union labour. 


The committee approved of a resolution 
seeking support for union-made cigars with a 
view to benefiting the organized cigar makers. 


Regret was expressed that the photographs 
in the local souvenir booklet did not bear the 
label of the International Photo-Engravers’ 
Union, but the committee was gratified to 
know that, through the affiliation of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
with the International Federation of Wood- 
workers, the first named body now enjoys the 
co-operation of the Amalgamated Wood- 
workers of Great Britain, which organization 
now demands that all doors installed and trim 
erected by them must bear the union label 
of the Brotherhood of Carpenters. The com- 
mittee suggested that the members of the 
Congress should ask for the carpenters’ union 
label on houses, repairs and any other work 
of this character. The report was adopted. 


Bonding of Notaries 


A resolution the preamble of which declared 
that “there are many opportunities for sharp 
practices by lawyers during these depressed 
times,” and asking for legislation by the various 
provincial legislatures imposing a _ blanket 
bond on all notaries handling trust funds, was 
adopted. 


Sale of Beer 


On the Resolution Committee recommend- 
ing concurrence in a resolution asking the 
convention to reaffirm demand for the sale of 
beer in licensed places for beverages purposes, 
a motion was made that the resolution be 
tabled. This motion was defeated and the 
report of the committee adopted. 

The convention also approved of a resolu- 
tion asking for the appointment of a repre- 
sentative of labour on the Ontario Liquor 
Control Board. 


Trade with Russia 

A resolution was submitted asking that the 
executive of the Congress use its influence 
with the federal government with a view to 
opening trade relations with Russian in such 
commodities as would work to the mutual 
benefit of both countries. 

The Resolution Committee reported that 
the present policy of the Congress is not 
opposition to trading with Russia in com- 
modities of mutual benefit to the workers of 
both countries, and recommended reaffirming 
this policy as outlined by the president of the 
Congress in 1981 when he opposed the entry 
into Canada of Russian commodities which 
would be to the detriment of Canadian 
workers. The convention adopted the recom- 
mendation of the committee. 


Political Action 

A resolution was introduced, the preamble of 
which set forth that “ Parliament as presently 
constituted is displaying ineffectiveness in 
handling the unemployment problem,” and 
stated that “there is no likelihood of either 
Liberal or Conservative parties enacting the 
necessary measures to adequately take care 
of the primary producers and bring about 
that distribution of commodities which is so 
essential to the maintenance of a proper stan- 
dard of living.’ The resolution asked that 
the executive be instructed to consider and 
formulate the best method to pursue for the 
creation of a Dominion-wide workers’ parlia- 
mentary unit and report to the 1933. conven- 
tion; and also that the Congress give assur- 
ance of its desire to co-operate with other 
political units which have for their purpose the 
socialization of the means of production and 
distribution. The Resolution committee 
recommended re-affirmation of the former 
stand of the Congress on political action, and 
non-concurrence in the resolution. (The policy 
of the Congress is to allow political autonomy 
to remain in the hands of the established la- 
bour political party.) After a lengthy debate 
the recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 
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Old Age Pensions 


Under the above heading resolutions were 
submitted asking (1) that the Dominion Gov- 
ernment legislate to make old age pensions 
a Federal measure covering all the provinces; 
(2) that efforts be continued to secure enact- 
ment of old age pensions legislation in the 
provinces where it is not in operation; (3) 
that the age limit be reduced to 65 years and 
the residence qualification be fifteen years, 
irrespective of length of residence in any 
partacular province; and (4) that 55 years be 
the age of qualification, and fifteen years 
residence in the Dominion, the amount of 
pension to be $50 per month, payable by the 
Federal Government, 

The Resolutions Committee submitted a 
substitute for the above resolution calling on 
the Dominion Government to enact legislation 
making old age pensions a Federal measure 
covering all provinces and reaffirmed the 
decisions of last year as follows:— 

(a) That the qualifying age be reduced from 
seventy to sixty-five years; (b) that the 
aggregate amount of private and pension in- 
come allowable under the Act, before deduc- 
tions are made from pension payment, be 
materially raised from the present sum of 
$360 per year; (c) repeal of the section of 
the Act demanding five years’ provincial resi- 
dence qualification and thus make all citizens 
of twenty years residence within Canada 
eligible for pension irrespective of the proy- 
ince in which they have lived. 

The recommendations of the committee 
were adopted. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


Three resolutions on this subject were sub- 
mitted and all were adopted, as follows: (1) 
that efforts be continued to secure mothers’ 
allowance legislation in the provinces where 
such is not now provided for; (2) that the 
Quebec Government be asked to enact legis- 
lation providing for mothers’ allowances in 
accordance with the recommendation of the 
commission which has been studying the ques- 
tion of social insurance; (3) that the Ontario 
Mothers’ Allowance Act be amended in regard 
to the residential clause of two years’ resi- 
dence in the province immediately prior to 
application for allowance. These resolutions 
were adopted. 


Minimum Wage Laws 


A resolution was introduced asking that the 
minimum wage laws of Quebec be amended 
to give the necessary power to the Minimum 
Wage Commission to recover difference in 
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wages between that paid and the scale set by 
the commission. This resolution was adopted, 
as was also another requesting that Minimum 
Wage Boards be empowered to regulate the 
hours of workers coming under the minimum 
wage acts in comformity with the wishes of 
organized labour. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act Amendments 


Hight resolutions were introduced under this 
heading, and all were concurred. in by the 
Resolutions Committee and adopted by the 
convention, only slight amendments being 
made in two of them. The first asked that 
all First Aid work in injuries to workmen be 
placed under the jurisdiction of workmen’s 
compensation boards in the various provinces. 
The second complained that the form of the 
Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act, owing 
to arbitrary interpretation of certain clauses, 
was not in harmony with the spirit of the 
Act, and asked that the Government be re- 
quested to take action in regard thereto. The 
other resolution asked (1) that a labour man 
chosen from the membership of the Trades 
and Labour Congress be appointed to the 
Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Board; (2) 
that the list of industrial diseases under the 
Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act be en- 
larged; (3) that restaurant, culinary and club 
employees be covered by the provisions of 
the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act; 
(4) enactment of amendments to Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act in accordance 
with the representations made by the Trades 
and Labour Congress and the railroad brother- 
hoods; (5) that all corporations, industries 
and institutions be brought under the juris- 
diction of Schedule 1 of the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, and (6) enactment 
of amendments to the regulations of the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act so as 
to cover silicosis and similar lung affections. 


Labour Publications 


A resolution introduced declared that there 
were so-called labour papers, having no visible 
circulation in the international trade union 
movement, which receive advertising from 
manufacturers and government departments 
on the assumption that they are endorsed and 
accredited by organized labour, and requested 
that all publications in Canada that solicit 
subscriptions from advertisers as representing 
the international trade union movement be 
requested to place a copy of each issue or 
special issue with the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress, and that the Congress be authorized to 
state, if requested by advertisers, what labour 
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newspapers or periodicals have its endorsation 
or the endorsation of reputable bodies affili- 
ated with the Congress. The convention re- 
affirmed its policy of support for all bona fide 
labour papers, but in the discussion it was 
pointed out that the Congress Journal, the 
official paper of the organization, was the only 
publication for which the Congress was respon- 
sible and which declared its policies on all 
matters affecting the organized workers. 


Shorter Work Day and Week 


Resolutions were presented secking the 
six-hour day and five-day week. One of these, 
which declared that the multiplication and 
use of machinery is constantly throwing large 
numbers of workers out of employment, was 
adopted as expressing the sentiments of the 
convention. Another resolution which was 
approved asked for a simular shortening of 
the working period combined with a propor- 
tionate increase in the scale of wages. Other 
resolutions under this heading which were 
approved were (1) that pending the adoption 
of the five-day week, action be taken to pre- 
vent workers being forced to labour seven 
days a week; (2) that the Ontario Factory 
Act be amended as regards the provision for 
a maximum 60-hour week, so as to bring the 
hours: in line with present day custom; and 
(3) that hotels be brought under the pro- 
visions of the Ontario Factory Act. 


Foreclosures 


The convention approved of a resolution 
asking for a year’s extension of all moratory 
acts and urging the provincial legislatures 
which have not done so to adopt such legis- 
lation. A second resolution on the same 
subject asked for legislation restricting mort- 
gage holders from taking unfair advantage 
of present conditions in foreclosing mortgages, 
both in the matter of principal and interest. 


National Control of Banks 


A resolution which produced considerable 
discussion was one the preamble of which 
among other statements declared: “‘ experience 
has shown that the banking system is one of 
the most potent factors in our present life, 
and that it can and does wield enormous 
power in the industrial and commercial world, 
thus holding in its hands the economic destiny 
of practically the entire community,’ and 
therefore is actually a public utility. The 
sponsors for the resolution asked the Congress 
to support the principle of national control 
of the banking system, a request that was 
unanimously adopted. 


Economic Policies 


Under this caption were four resolutions, the 
preamble to the first stating that “the general 
policy of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada is frequently misunderstood, par- 
ticularly in connection with the present de- 
pression, and that the situation is aggravated 
by the wilful misconstruction of same by those 
opposed to the Congress,’ and asking the 
Congress to adopt a policy in connection with 
the present world-wide depression. Each reso- 
lution made recommendations as to what 
should be sought to improve conditions, and 
among these was the ten-point program of 
the United Farmers of Alberta, with which 
body the Congress was urged to co-operate. 

The Resolutions Committee recommended 
that the resolutions be referred to the execu- 
tive council with instructions to prepare and 
publish a pamphlet outlining the economic 
policies of the Congress as declared in 
decisions of previous conventions. This sug- 
gestion, after a brief debate, was adopted. 


Labour Representation on Reconstructed 


C.N.R. Board 


The following resolution was unanimously 
approved :— 

“Whereas, it is reported that the Royal 
Commission appointed to report upon the rail- 
way and transportation problem of the Domin- 
ion has recommended that the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Canadian National Railways be 
drastically reduced in number; and whereas, 
it is reported that this recommendation has 
for its purpose the elimination of political in- 
fluence as a directing force on railway matters, 
a principle in which we are in thorough accord; 
and whereas, curtailments and economies in 
railway operations are effected to the extent 
of at least 80 per cent by way of reduced 
earnings of employees and elimination of ter- 
minal facilities hit directly at the small prop- 
erties of wage earners; and whereas, it has 
been the policy of past Governments to include 
a representative of wage workers on the Board 
of Directors of the Canadian National Railways. 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that this conven- 
tion of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada hereby instruct its incoming executive 
to press for adequate wage workers’ representa- 
tion of a non-political character on the proposed 
reconstructed board of directors.” 


Dual Duty on Street Cars 

The convention unanimously voted in fav- 
our of legislation making it unlawful for any 
street railway company or municipality en- 
gaged in railway transportation to allow its 
operators to perform the duties of both con- 
ductor and motorman on any car in passenger 
service, or to start or operate such car, or 
permit such car to be in motion while he is 
collecting fares or performing any other duty 
not necessary in the actual movement of such 
car. 
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Reduction of Bond Interest 

Favourable consideration was given to a 
resolution which in the preamble declared that 
“a great many workers have been compelled 
to accept reduced wages owing to the scarcity 
of employment, and as holders of municipal, 
provincial and Dominion bonds are reaping 
an increased income at prevailing prices of 
debentures and bonds, and in addition are 
claiming favourable exchange rates,” called on 
the Dominion Government to undertake by 
legislation a conversion issue of all outstand- 
ing public bonds and debentures at an interest 
rate not in excess of 34 per cent to the end 
that equality of sacrifice shall prevail. 

Another resolution which was adopted pro- 
tested against the provisions of the Dominion 
Salary Deduction Act being applied to casual 
workers in the employ of the Government, 
and asked that the matter be taken up with 
the proper authorities in Ottawa. 


Fair Wages 

Several resolutions in connection with fair 
wages and fair wages regulations were intro- 
duced and all adopted. The first requested 
that contractors who have violated the fair 
wage clauses on relief undertakings, in con- 
nection with work done for governments or 
municipalities, by not paying the regular scale 
of wages, be debarred from tendering on any 
government work until the said contractors 
have come to an understanding or entered 
into a contract with the labour unions con- 
cerned, 

Another resolution expressed the opinion 
that the 10 per cent deduction in civil ser- 
vants’ salaries was never intended to apply 
to craftsmen on Government contracts and 
asked the executive council of the Congress 
to investigate. It was also decided to protest 
against minimum rates of pay being made 
the maximum on Government work or work 
aided by grant or subvention. 

The other resolutions were (1) asking for 
the enactment of fair wage laws in each proy- 
ince; (2) that the Quebec Government be 
requested to enact fair wage legislation similar 
to that im force in Dominion Government 
contracts, and pending such action that the 
Government be asked to amend the Order in 
Council of April 17, 1929 (Lasour Gazerte, 
June, 1929, page 682), so as to include all 
departments of the Provincial Government as 
well as all other public bodies. 


Industrial Disputes Act and- Hydro-Electric 


A resolution adopted asked that the Ontario 
Government be requested to have the enabling 
legislation in connection with the Industrial 


Disputes Investigation Act extended to cover 
the provincially-owned hydro-electric system. 
Another resolution on the same lines was also 
adopted. 


Type Setting to be Done in Canada 


After setting forth that the tax on printing 
as proclaimed by the Dominion Government 
in August, 1931, has not provided for printers 
the employment expected, a resolution asked 
for the amendment of the Canadian Copy- 
right Act so as to provide that any printed 
article requiring Canadian copyright must be 
printed from type, set in the Dominion or 
from plates made from type so composed. 
This was adopted, as was also a resolution 
pointing out that in many instances foreign 
manufacturers shipped into Canada, under a 
low tariff, fully assembled units minus one 
small part, and asked that this situation be 
closely watched. 


Freedom of Speech 


Without any discussion the convention 
adopted a resolution requesting the Federal 
Government to eliminate section 98 of the 
Criminal Code forbidding free speech in Can- 
ada; but the resolution following, which asked 
that section 98 of the Criminal Code and 
sections 41 and 42 of the Immigration Act 
be immediately repealed and that all political 
prisoners be released, was not approved, 


Railways, Shipping and Motor Transport 


Under this heading fifteen resolutions were 
introduced, one of these opposing the spend- 
ing of any money on the proposed St. Law- 
rence waterways “until such time as the 
country’s commerce requires same,” was not 
concurred in. Favourably considered was a 
resolution in opposition to any part of the 
Canadian National Railways being sold or 
leased to any private interests. Other reso- 
lutions approved were: (1) in favour of the 
method of appointing directors for the C.N.R. 
as recommended by the Association of Gen- 
eral Chairmen of Railway Employees to the 
Royal Commission on ‘Transportation; (2) 
that the executive council of the Congress 
combat anything in the report of the above- 
mentioned commission which it is considered 
would be detrimental to the railway em- 
ployees; (3) reiterating the stand of Congress 
in favour of public ownership; (4) that the 
Minister of Immigration be requested to take 
up with the United States Immigration De- 
partment the plight of the Michigan Central 
employees who were deprived of their jobs 
at Montrose, Canada, by the transfer of the 
work to Niagara Falls, N.Y.; (5) that the 
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Federal Government inaugurate a system of 
tolls on a tonnage basis on vessels operat- 
ing through Canadian canals; (6) protesting 
against Parliament discarding the principle of 
Government ownership and operation of ships, 
and stating that if the present ships are un- 
economic and cannot be satisfactorily operated 
that they be replaced by a modern fleet of 
merchant type vessels; (7) that the Dominion 
Government be urged to reintroduce Bill 74 
designed to correct certain abuses in the 
coastal trade on the Great Lakes, and that 
the vessel owners be given ample opportunity 
to readjust their capital structure before the 
opening of navigation in 1933. 


Control of Motor Transport 


The following five resolutions seeking to 
control motor transport were referred to the 
executive council and the provincial executive 
committees for action: (1) that motor vehicles 
carrying passengers or freight be placed under 
the control of the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners, or some new authority set up for this 


purpose, so as to have all transportation rates | 


standardized on a fair and equitable basis; 
(2) asking the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments to create a board to deal with the 
problem of motor transport with a view to 
regulating freight rates, etc.; (3) that legis- 
lation be sought to prevent any one driver 
from operating a bus or truck more than 250 
miles in any 24 hours, and that all drivers 
be given a medical eyesight and efficiency test 
periodically, the same as for locomotive en- 
gineers; (4) that the maximum period of duty 
for truck, bus and taxi drivers be six hours, 
that a severe penalty be provided for viola- 
tions of the Highway Act, and that the law 
be strictly enforced in regard to length of 
trailers, and that when more than one trailer 
is used a man be placed at the rear; (5) that 
all truck owners be compelled to place two 
drivers on all commercial trucks on transport 
work in Ontario. 


Health Insurance and Safety 


Approval was given to two resolutions ask- 
ing that legislation be sought providing for 
health insurance so as to provide medical, 
surgical and hospital services for all needy 
persons. The convention also approved of 
the act entitled “Safety of Life at Sea and 
Load Line Conventions Act, 1931,” being 
proclaimed by the Dominion Government, re- 
iterated opposition to the unrestricted use 
of poisonous materials in  paint-spraying 
machines, and asked for legislation to protect 
the workers exposed to the fumes of the 


materials used in such machines. Other reso- 
lutions under the above heading which were 
adopted asked for legislation (1) to provide 
for regulations and sanitary conditions in bar- 
ber shops; (2) to govern the erection, opera- 
tion and supervision of hoisting appliances 
mechanically operated and used for the pur- 
pose of conveying material; (3) to provide 
that in each projection room of moving pic- 
ture houses two licenced projectionists be 
employed during the whole performance and 
that the examination of applicant projec- 
tionists be made more exacting; (4) for the 
examination and licencing of all electricians 
in Ontario and the appointment of a com- 
petent board or boards of examiners to enforce 
such law under the direction of the Minister 
of Labour; (5) forbidding the establishment 
of printing offices in private houses on the 
ground of menace to the health of the owners 
and the public; (6) to prohibit the employ- 
ment of females and inexperienced males as 
operators on power paper-cutting machines, 
owing to the risk of personal injury. Approval 
was given to a request that piping from hot 
water and steam boilers in the Province of 
Quebec be inspected by competent inspectors. 
On a resolution urging legislation to provide 
regulations for kitchens and food-preparing 
rooms the Resolutions Committee agreed as 
to the necessity of sanitary and _ properly 
ventilated rooms for food preparation. 


Coal Price Investigation 


It was declared in a resolution that house- 
hold commodities in general have fallen in 
price, wages have been considerably reduced, 
but fuel coal and coke prices remain un- 
changed, all standard brands being at the prices 
prevailing in the high wage period, and it was 
requested that the Federal Government be 
petitioned to initiate an enquiry into the coal 
business, retail prices, etc. This was approved. 


Social Services in British Columbia 


A resolution was introduced, the preamble to 
which asserted that in the province of British 
Columbia a self-appointed committee of! 
wealthy business men, known as the Kidd 
Committee, had investigated provincial gov- 
ernment affairs; that in the published findings 
of this committee, staff and wage reductions 
are strongly advocated and other like recom- 
mendations made that can only increase unem- 
ployment and decrease the purchasing ability 
of many citizens; that recommendations are 
made in the report for the repeal of the Mini- 
mum Wage Act, curtailment of old age pen- 
sions, mothers’ allowances and other social 
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services of benefit to many needy people; and 
that limitations in free school education are 
suggested that would throw many young 
people between the ages of 14 and 18 years on 
the labour market every year. The convention 
strongly condemned the findings of the Kidd 
committee and objected to the adoption of 
any of its recommendations. 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


Other resolutions which received the ap- 
proval of the convention were:— 

In favour of sweepstakes being legalized. 

In favour of all public utility commissions 
being elected by the people; 

In favour of superannuation being provided 
by the Dominion Government for “ prevailing 
rates employees”; 

Urging local labour bodies to support de- 
mand for the abolition of mechanical music in 
theatres; 

Asking for legislation to prevent dividends 
being paid on other than the actual capital 
employed in industrial and other establish- 
ments with the ultimate prohibition of the 
practice of watering of stock; 

In favour of amendment to the Ontario 
Mechanics’ Lien Act being amended to give 
workmen added protection and facilitating col- 
lection of wages due as a first. charge against 
property ; 

In favour of amendments to the Bankruptcy 
and Banking Acts so as to make claims for 
wages a first charge; 

In favour of removing from the competitive 
field all musicians, now and in future, who are 
or may be serving in bands of the permanent 
forces of Canada; 

Requesting strict enforcement of the immi- 
gration law which debars persons entering 
Canada under contract; 

A resolution asking that the Congress take 
action to assure the trade union movement of 
the Dominion that a certain oil company is 
carrying out its expressed friendliness towards 
organized labour was referred to the trades 
directly affected, the executive of the Congress 
to co-operate. 


Question of Privilege 


At the Tuesday afternoon session of the 
convention Mr. Humphry Mitchell, M.P. for 
Kast Hamilton, rose as a question of privilege 
to deny the statements contained in a circular 
which was distributed by alleged communists 
at the door of the convention hotel. The 
circular accused Mr. Mitchell of having called 
the police to disperse a Labour Day Parade 
sponsored by the Wiorkers’ Protective Associ- 
ation. The statements were branded by Mr. 
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Mitchell as a pure fabrication. Neither he nor 
the Hamilton Trades and Labour Counci] had 
anything to do with calling the police to 
disperse what he termed a branch of the Com- 
munist Party. 


Fraternal Greetings 


The delivery of fraternal messages to the 
Congress took place at the morning session of 
Wednesday, September 14, the convention 
being presided over by Mr. P. M. Draper, 
the secretary-treasurer, who introduced the 
speakers. , 

Greetings from the American Federation of 
Labor were extended by Mr. Frank B. 
Powers, president of the Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union of America, who pointed out 
that there was a close bond of friendship be- 
tween the American Federation of Labor and 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
Each organization had to give much atten- 
tion to the matter of reducing unemployment. 
All knew of the effect of unemployment on 
the purchasing power of the United States and 
Canada. He referred to the effect of labour 
saving machinery and said it had been im- 
possible to keep anything like an equal bal- 
ance. It was the work of the AF. of L. to 
seek to restore to employment the 11,000,000 
out of work in the United States. It had 
been estimated that an additional 10,000,000 
workers were on short time. It was obvious 
from these figures how the purchasing power 
had been reduced. Mr. Powers outlined the 
efforts of the federation to have the hours of 
labour reduced on the North American contin- 
ent. In 50 years the working day had been 
decreased from twelve to eight, and he stated 
that the federation was pledged to the five- 
day week, which he declared was necessary to 
help the unemployment situation. He urged 
organized labour to be on the alert to prevent 
any increase in the working hours and felt it 
was More necessary now than ever before for 
the workers to maintain their organizations to 
prevent any further lowering of living stan- 
dards. 

Mr. Stanley Hirst, vicespresident of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, the 
fraternal delegate from the British Trades 
Union Congress, in his message from that body 
and the British Labour Party, stated that 
while there were political differences existing 
between Great Britain and the Irish Free State 
there was no disagreement between the or- 
ganized labour forces of these countries. After 
referring to the defeat of the Labour Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Hirst mentioned the reduction 
in unemployment. insurance benefits and the 
opposition to the “means test” which had 
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been adopted in connection with the insurance 
plan, and which he believed would be success- 
ful in securing amendments. The number of 
unemployed, the speaker stated, had not de- 
creased, there being on July 25, as many as 


2,811,782 registered unemployed, an increase of - 


98,432 over the previous year. The British 
‘Congress was in favour of the 40-hour week 
or less, and declared that the general council 
of the Congress intends, when the Labour Gov- 
ernment again attains power, to introduce 
legislation for the 40-hour week. This, Mr. 
Hirst stated, was necessary if there was not to 
be a permanent army of unemployed men 
and women. Referring to disarmament, he 
stated that the British Congress had organized 
a petition campaign in favour of disarmament; 
thousands of meetings had been held, and the 
Congress would continue to press for disarma- 
ment until a treaty was put into effect, and 
which he declared would be the first step to- 
wards total disarmament. The present mem- 
bership of the British Congress was 4,000,000. 
A special department for organizing purposes 
had been established, the functions of which 
is to render assistance to unions in increasing 
their membership. Amalgamation of unions 
is still being carried on with a view to effect- 
ing a system of larger groups. Mr. Hirst out- 
lined the work of the several branches of the 
British Congress, which include an _ inter- 
national committee dealing with all classes of 
international work and the gathering of data 
on wage standards. 


On invitation of the executive council, and 
previous to the delivery of the fraternal 
messages, the Hon. C. J. Arcand, Minister of 
Labour for Quebec, addressed the convention, 
his opening remarks having reference to the 
proposals which had been submitted last year 
to the government by the provincial executive 
of the Congress, and pointed out that for the 
purpose of studying social legislation the 
government had appointed a commission to 
investigate and report on the question of 
old age pensions and other problems. Mr. 
Arcand referred to the action of the govern- 
ment in regard to fair wages and hours of 
labour; it had abolished fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies; and had adopted the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act. Referring to 
unemployment he stated that it was apparent 
that something was wrong. Whether a change 
of the system or a change of the human mind 
with respect to selfishness was needed to bring 
about improved social conditions he hesitated 
to say. He paid tribute to the manner in 
which the organized workers had conducted 
themselves through the period of depression, 
and declared the working people are sound in 


mentality and deserved the sympathy and 
support of all classes. Mr. Arcand referred to 
the great privileges which the younger work- 
ers are enjoying as a result of the pioneer 
work of their seniors. He cautioned the dele- 
gates not to work too much for state: control, 
but to retain some liberty for themselves in 
carrying on their work in their own way, and 
urged organization of all workers. 

Mr, Ed. J. Flore, of Buffalo, N.Y., president 
of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Beverage Dispensers’ International Alliance, at 
the Tuesday afternoon session of the Congress 
conveyed the greetings of his organization, 
and thanked. the delegates for the support 
given to the members of his organization and 
mentioned the close bond of fellowship exist- 
ing between the organized workers in Canada 
and the United States. 

At the Thursday afternoon session Mr. J. B. 
Carswell, chairman of the Ontario Apprentice- 
ship Board, spoke to the delegates on the 
work of the board and declared the Appren- 
ticeship Act to be one of the outstanding 
pieces of legislation in the province, under the 
provisions of which much was being done to 
develop competent workmen in the building 
industry. 

Fraternal greetings were received from the 
International Association of Firefighters and 
from the Camp and Mill Workers’ Union in 
Vancouver, 

At one of the sessions the fraternal dele- 
gates were each presented with a gold watch, 
the wife of the delegate from the British 
Congress receiving a string of pearls. The 
convenor of the ladies entertainment com- 
mittee was presented with a silver rose bowl, 
and the chairman and secretary of the local 
arrangements committee were made the 
recipients of gold vest pocket knives with 
chains, and cuff links. 


Officers Elected 


The election of officers and fraternal dele- 
gates took place at the Friday afternoon 
session, the whole executive being re-elected 
without opposition, as follows:— 

President, Tom Moore, Ottawa, Ont. (re- 
elected for the fourteenth consecutive term). 

Vice-presidents, P. R. Bengough, Vancouver, 
B.C.; James Simpson, Toronto, Ont.; and 
R. J. Tallon, Montreal, Que. 

Secretary-treasurer, P. M. Draper, Ottawa, 
Ont. (re-elected for the 33rd consecutive 
term). 

Provincial Executive Committees: Quebec: 
Geo. R. Brunet (chairman), P. H. Corriveau 
and L. A. Beaudry, Montreal, and Omer 
Fleury, Quebec City. Ontario: Joseph Tom- 
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kins (chairman) and T. Jackson, Toronto; 
Rod Plant, Ottawa, and EH. W. A. O'Dell, 
Hamilton. Manitoba: H. Kempster (chair- 
man), Winnipeg, the remaining members to 
be named by the executive. Saskatchewan: 
W. E. Stephenson (chairman), Moose Jaw; 
H. Perry, Regina; Alex. M. Eddy, Saskatoon, 
and H. D. Davis, Prince Albert. British 
Columbia: Colin McDonald (chairman) and 
W. Watt, Vancouver; §. MacDonald, Prince 
Rupert, and James Wilson, Victoria. The 
naming of the Nova Scotia committee was 


referred to the executive. The provinces of 
New Brunswick and Alberta having federa- 
tions of labour, no committees are named. 


Fraternal delegate to the British Trades 
Union Congress, Humphrey Mitchell, M_P., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Fraternal delegate to the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, W. V. Turnbull, Montreal, 
Que. 

Next year the convention will meet in 
Windsor, Ont. 





RECENT LABOUR UNION CONVENTIONS 


International Photo-Engravers’ Union 


cae thirty-third annual convention of the 
International Photo-Engravers’ Union, 
which was held at Toronto, Ont., August 15- 
21, 19382, was attended by thirty-three dele- 
gates representing twenty local unions and 
about eighty per cent of the total member- 
ship. In the absence of Mayor Stewart, Con- 
troller James Simpson, vice-president of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, wel- 
comed the delegates to the city, A number 
of other speakers also welcomed the delegates 
and extended greetings on behalf of the organ- 
izations they represented. President Volz, who 
thanked the various speakers for their kind 
expressions of welcome, asserted that the most 
serious loss the union had sustained was the 
closing down of certain concerns, which less- 
ened considerably employment opportunities, 
with the result that about eighty per cent of 
the membership were either working part time 
or unemployed, and this continued unemploy- 
ment was forcing some of the members to 
migrate into other fields of activity. Referring 
to the Canadian situation, President Volz in- 
formed the delegates that owing to a change 
in ownership of several firms, the membership 
was adversely affected, but this was off-set 
to some extent by the opening of new offices 
in Quebec City, Montreal, and London, in 
which members of the union were interested. 
Figures were quoted by the president to 
show that notwithstanding adverse conditions 
and heavy expenditures, the finances of local 


unions during the year had increased by 
$2,771.19, while, during the same period bene- 
fits paid out for various purposes by the in- 
ternational and local unions amounted to 
$2,085,408.30. The reasonable attitude of em- 
ployers in curtailing registration of apprentices 
until those identified with the industry were 
re-employed, was commended by President 
Volz, 

According to the report of the secretary- 
treasurer, total receipts for the year ending 
May 31, 1932, amounted to $472,888.68, while 
expenditures totalled $523,303.54, of which 
amount $389,863.65 or about seventy-four per 
cent was paid out for direct benefits and in- 
surance premiums, 

Resolutions were adopted advocating a 
shorter work day and week; and recommend- 
ing moral support and where possible prac- 
tical help to the campaign of the Employers’ 
Association for the maintenance of a standard 
and reasonable price for their product. 

Officers elected were: President, Ed. J. Volz, 
292 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y.; first vice- 
president, Matthew Woll, 105 AF. of L. Bldg., 
Washington, D.C.; second vice-president, F. H, 
Glenn, 6241 N. 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
third vice-president, Wm. C. Golby, 67 Day 
Ave., Toronto, 10, Ont. ; secretary-treasurer, 
Henry F, Schmal, Tower Grove Bank Bldg., 
S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Baltimore, Md., was selected as the conven- 
tion city for 1933. 


Mine Workers’ Union of Canada 


The seventh annual convention of the Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada was held at Calgary, 
Alberta, September 12-16, 1932, with twenty- 
four delegates present, President James Sloan 
in the chair. Greetings were received from 
The Worker, the Canadian Labour Defense 
League, the Workers’ Unity League of Canada, 
and the National Youth Department of the 


W.U.L. President Sloan drew attention to the 
lack of organization work in Saskatchewan and 
Nova Scotia, and the executive board was 
asked to devise ways and means of uniting the 
Amalgamated Mine Workers of Nova Scotia 
with the Mine Workers’ Union of Canada. 
The president called upon the workers through- 
out the country to unite and “force the boss- 
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class to give non-contributory unemployment 
insurance, and immediate relief against starva- 
tion, and for freedom of speech, press and 
assemblage to the workers”. The delegates 
were advised that the only way to build up a 
real militant union was by educating the mem- 
bership, and the president urged the central 
office to see that educational material was 
sent out regularly to the unions, and that 
classes, lectures, etc., be arranged to improve 
the inner life of the union. 


According to the report of Secretary-treas- 
urer Stokaluk, the total revenue for the period, 
January 1 to August 31, 1932, including the 
balance brought forward, was $14,128.86, ex- 
penditures amounted to $14,066.41, leaving a 
balance on hand of $62.45. 


The convention adopted the report of the 
committee on organization, which recommend- 
ed that each sub-district should have a per- 
manent full time agent paid by the locals in 
that sub-district, the wages of such agent being 
based upon the earnings of the miners. The 
committee on ways and means recommended 
that the official organ of the union, the Cana- 
dian Miner, be continued, and that every 
member should become a subscriber to the 
paper, the editorial policy of which to be under 
the direct control of the executive board. 
Other recommendations of this committee 
were: (1) The establishing of a national strike 
fund, the national office to set aside two per 
cent of all income for this purpose; (2) The 
creating of a strike relief fund, and (3) The 
calling of a special convention for the purpose 
of selecting the location of the national head- 
quarters, the election of officers, and a dis- 
cussion of the situation in the Drumheller 
Valley, where existing agreements soon expire. 
The recommendations of the committee were 
adopted. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: (1) urging the local unions to send 
delegates to the united front conference to 
be held in Edmonton, October 28-29, 1932; 
(2) recommending the sending of a delegate 
to the Donbas coal region of Russia to in- 


vestigate conditions prevailing in the mines 
and trade unions; (3) endorsing the Workers’ 
International Relief; (4) seeking non-con- 
tributory unemployment insurance legislation, 
and pending such legislation immediate un- 
employment relief to be paid to all unem- 
ployed in cash at the rate of $10 per week 
for all single persons, $15 per week to all mar- 
ried men and to widows, with an additional 
$2 per week for each dependant; (5) pro- 
testing against any further prosecution of 
charges against workers arising out of the 
strike in the Crow’s Nest Pass; (6) urging 
co-operation with the Canadian Labour De- 
fense League in organizing demonstrations all 
over Canada on September 29, demanding the 
dropping of all charges against those facing 
jail terms in connection with the Estevan 
strike; (7) demanding immediate release and 
the granting of a new trial for Sam Scarlett, 
one of the leaders in the Estevan strike; (8) 
protesting against the deportation policy of 
the government; (9) demanding the immediate 
repeal of Section 98 of the Criminal Code; 
(10) recommending the creating of youth sec- 
tions in all local unions; (11) seeking amend- 
ments to the Mines Act, the Minimum Wages 
Act, and a revision of Mothers’ Allowance Act; 
(12) favouring the payment of old age pen- 
sions to all persons over 55 years of age, and 
that the Feneral Government assume the whole 
responsibility; (13) advocating that foreign 
born be naturalized after five years’ residence 
in the country, and without recourse to the 
courts; (14) demanding the release of all class- 
war prisoners; (15) favouring the 5-day week 
and 6-hour day; (16) recommending that 
locals be empowered to call in any of the dis- 
trict officers to examine the mines at any 
time; (17) demanding free hospital and dental 
treatment to all miners and their dependants 
injured or sick in the mining camps; (18) 
recommending that a financial] statement be 
sent to all local unions every six months. 

The selection of the place for the holding 
of the next special convention was left to 
the executive board. 


Amalgamated Mine Workers of Nova Scotia 


The first annual convention of the Amal- 
gamated Mine Workers of Nova Scotia, which 
was formed in June, 1932, in opposition to 
the United Mine Workers of America, was 
held in Glace Bay, September 19-24, with 
59 delegates registered representing 16 local 
unions. Among the fraternal delegates were 
Wm. Matheson, representing the Workers’ 
Unity League, Jas. B. McLaughlin, editor of 
the Nova Scotia Miner, and Daniel McKay, 
of the United Steel Workers of Sydney and 


sixteen members of three women’s auxiliaries 
of the union. Greetings were received from 
the Workers’ Unity League, the Industrial 
Workers of the World and the town council 
of Glace Bay. 

President John A. McDonald, who presided, 
presented the report of the executive board 
in which he outlined events in Nova Scotia 
leading up to the formation of the new union. 
The report of Mr. Robert R. Stewart, 
secretary-treasurer, detailed the work under- 
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taken by the executive board and the active 
membership since the birth of the organiza- 
tion, in which information was given in regard 
to the various meetings held and the votes 
taken by a number of U.M.W. local unions on 
joining the Amalgamated Mine Workers. 

A constitution, which had been prepared by 
a committee appointed previous to the open- 
ing of the convention, was presented and 
finally adopted by the delegates. 


The report of the Policy Committce, to 
which were referred several resolutions hav- 
ing to do with working. conditions, etc., all 
of which were finally adopted, reiterated the 
declaration of the executive officers in which 
the attitude of the U.M.W. in regard to the 
wage cut was strongly condemned, and the 
policy of continuing to fight for the improve- 
ment of living standards was affirmed. The 
Policy Committee made the following recom- 
mendations, based on the resolutions sub- 
mitted, all of which were approved: 

(1) That in the event of the company 
(Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Lim- 
ited) proposing a wage cut or any other 
adverse changes in the present contract that 
we immediately start an organizational and 
educational campaign in preparation for a 
strike. 

(2) That in the event of further recognition 
by the operators of the discredited officials of 
the U.M.W. as representing the miners we 
will make all necessary preparation for a 
strike. 

(3) That our executive officers immediately 
on the adjournment of this convention notify 
the company that they are ready to enter 
negotiations with them for the restoration of 
the wage scale prevailing previous to the 
adoption of the wage cut. 

(4) That we will oppose with all force at 
our disposal any effort that may be made 
to put into effect the so called “ re-allocation” 
sections of the “Duncan award.” 

(5) That we propose the elimination from 
the contract of boys’ rates and that regard- 
less of the age of the miner the minimum 
datal scale will apply to all miners. 

(6) That in any future agreement entered 
into with the operators no one sided “non 
stoppage of work” shall be included. Any 
such clause can only be on the basis of parity. 

(7) That the A.M.W. of Nova Scotia go on 
record as being prepared to take “ joint 


action” with other workers throughout Can- . 


ada for the purpose of bringing pressure for 
the enactment of the non-contributory un- 
employment insurance bill to the extent of 
joining in “general strike” throughout Can- 
ada for this purpose. 


(8) That we enter into negotiations with 
the Steel Workers’ Union looking toward joint 
action on wage rates. In this the A.M.W. 
is ready to proceed as far as the Steel 
Workers and their union are ready to work 
with us. Also we should make every effort to 
make contact with the ore miners of New- 
foundland. 

(9) That it be the policy of the A.M.W. of 
N.S. to admit to membership all those who 
have been previously blacklisted for -their 
previous labour activities. 


(10) Acting on instructions from Resolution 
No. 8 re coal mined on idle days. In view 
of the fact that conditions are different in 
the different sub-districts, and our organiza- 
tion in the process of organization, we recom- 
mend this matter be referred to the local 
unions to make recommendations to district 
executive to be acted on. 


Resolutions were adopted: (1) asking that 
the Coal Mines Regulation Act be amended 
to provide that any coal mine lease shall 
automatically become null and void when 
the lessee ceases operating any mine; (2) 
asking that the Dominion Coal and Steel 
Company and all others be informed that 
any contracts entered into with any other 
bodies will not be recognized by the Amal- 
gamated Mine Workers; (3) expressing 
opposition to persons buying company-owned 
houses; (4) asking for repeal of Section 98 
of the Criminal Code and the immediate 
release of all prisoners convicted under the 
said section; (5) asking that relief stations 
be opened in mining localities where they 
previously existed; (6) forbidding any mem- 
ber to draw up any contract with the coal 
company; (7) demanding that contracts en- 
tered into with the coal company shall in 
future expire during the period March 15 
to May 31; (8) asking that the next agree- 
ment with the company shall contain a clause 
providing for connecting all dwellings with 
sewers and the installation of toilets in the 
houses; (9) that no lawyer shall be consulted 
or engaged in connection with any agreement, 
settlement of grievance or any internal work 
of the union; (10) that moral and financial 
support be given to the Nova Scotia Miner; 
(11) that a system of membership buttons 
be established; (12) that May Day and 
Davis Day (June 11), be recognized as holi- 
days by the union; (13) that salaries of 
officers be based on $5 per day rate, in no 
case to exceed $125 per month; (14) asking 
for the enactment of non-contributory unem- 
ployment insurance, the employers and the 
Government providing $10 per week for every 
unemployed single man and woman over 16 
years of age and $10 per week for every job- 
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less man and $2 per week for each dependant, 
the wages of part time workers to be based 
on similar figures. 

The question of having the check-off 
deleted from the Coal Mines Regulation Act 
was referred to the local unions for a refer- 
endum vote, as was also a resolution declar- 
ing for the banishing of the United Mine 
Workers from Nova Scotia. 

The executive officers of the United Mine 
Workers having applied for an injunction to 
prevent seceding local unions from taking the 
funds into the new organization, the question 
was discussed and those who had been served 


with writs met with the executive to deter- 
mine a line of action. 

It was decided to place on salary the 
secretary-treasurer and stenographer. 

A committee of five was appointed to exam- 
ine the Workmen’s Compensation Act with 
the executive board, all of whom continue in 
office until the next convention, which will 
be held in Glace Bay on the second Monday 
in May, 1933. The officers are: President 
John Alex. McDonald; vice-president, Claire 
Gillis; secretary-treasurer, Robert R. Stewart, 
Glace Bay. 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Beverage Dispensers’ 
International Alliance 


Over one hundred delegates, representing 
fifty-six local unions, attended the twenty- 
sixth general convention of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ and Beverage Dispen- 
sers’ International Alliance, which was held at 
Boston on August 8-12. This convention was 
originally set for August 10, 1931, but was post- 
poned by referendum vote of the member- 
ship. Council Member Hon. J. H. Brennan, 
in the absence of Governor J. B. Ely, wel- 
comed the delegates to the State of Massa- 
chusetts, while Mayor James M. Curley ex- 
tended a civic welcome. Mr. J. T. Moriarty, 
president of the Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion of Labour extended greetings from the 
organized workers of the State. 


President Flore informed the convention 
that, in order to reduce the operating cost 
of the International Union, it had been de- 
cided that all the officials would take a tem- 
porary ten per cent wage reduction, and that 
a further saving had been made by reducing 
the cost of publishing the official journal by 
approximately $200 a month. In reporting on 
conditions and trade union membership in 
Canada, figures, as appearing in the Twenty- 
first Annual Report on Labour Organization 
in Canada, were quoted by the president. 

According to the report of the secretary- 
treasurer, receipts for the three year period 
ended April 30, 1982, amounted to $469,077.59, 


while expenditures for the same _ period 
totalled $536,972.22, leaving a _ deficit of 
$67,894.63. 


Mr. William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour, addressing the con- 
vention, informed the delegates that the pre- 
liminary estimate of unemployed, based on 
government figures, was over 11,000,000, and 
that if unemployment continued to increase 
at the same rate as from January to June, 
1932, there would be over 13,000,000 out of 
work by January, 1933. President Green was 
opposed to dismantling industry by doing 


away with labour-saving machinery, which, in 
his opinion, would be a retrograde step, but 
he would parallel the introduction of such 
machines by reducing the work day and work 
week. He further advised the delegates to 
concentrate their energies on a modification 
of the Volstead Act rather than the repeal of 
the 18th amendment. 

Resolutions were adopted: (1) endorsing 
social insurance, and instructing the delegates 
to the convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour to favour same; (2) provid- 
ing for an audit of the books of the alliance 
on April 30, 1933, and yearly thereafter; (3) 
endorsing the five-day week and six-hour day; 
(4) asking for the repeal of private employ- 
ment agency laws; (5) favouring the modifica- 
tion of the Volstead Act and the repeal of 
the 18th Amendment; (6) giving endorse- 
ment to the labour press; (7) approving of 
a program to care for unemployment; (8) 
favouring the creating of a food department 
within the American Federation of Labour, 
and calling upon the Federation to initiate 
same; (9) compelling affiliation of local 
unions with State Federations and local cen- 
tral bodies; (10) reducing the number of dele- 
gates to the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labour to three. 

Chief officers elected were: President, Ed- 
ward Flore, 426 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
N.Y.; Secretary-treasurer, Robert B. Hesketh, 
528 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Minneapolis, Minn., was declared the city 
in which the 1934 convention would be held. 





The Ontario Municipal Association, at their 
annual meeting held at Toronto early in 
September, unanimously adopted a resolution 
in favour of the establishment of a national 
system of unemployment insurance, based on 
contributions from the state, the employers 
and the workers. 
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Relief Activities of Trade Unions in the United States 


The department of social economy and 
social research of Bryn Mawr College, in co- 
operation with the Central Labour Union of 
Philadelphia, last winter made a study of the 
extent of unemployment among the mem- 
bers of thirty trade unions, and the measures 
undertaken by these unions to make provision 
for their own membership. The results of 
this survey have been summarized in a recent 
issue of the American Federationist, the offi- 
cial publication of the American Federation 
of Labour. The report refers to the efforts 
made by union labour in various cities to 
cope with the problem of relief, first for its 
own membership and then by the raising of 
relief funds for the unorganized unemployed. 
In looking after its own members, the trade 
unions, it is pointed out, had no adequate 
relief funds upon which they could draw. In 
some cases a start on the relief financing was 
made from the union treasury, but ‘“‘ beyond 
this every cent had to be raised by contribu- 
tions or assessments from the membership.” 
As regards the relief measures adopted by the 
thirty unions included in the survey at Phila- 
delphia, the report states that such provisions 
are typical of union relief throughout the 
country. 

An analysis of the Philadelphia survey in- 
dicates that twelve Philadelphia unions have 
paid weekly unemployment benefits. Some of 
these union benefit plans had been in opera- 
tion since December, 1930, while others start- 
ed in January, February, and June of 1931. 
These twelve unions have expended a total 
of $215,000 in unemployment relief since De- 
cember, 1930, and this amount was raised 
entirely by collecting assessments from the 
employed membership, many of whom had 
lost heavily and were living on reduced in- 
comes. In these twelve unions, every fully 
employed member has been assessed, and in 
some cases those working only part time as 
well. Members of several unions pay 50 cents 
for every 8-hour day they work; others pay 


2 per cent or even as high as 10 per cent of 
their total weekly pay. In one union the 
members pay 5 cents an hour while in another 
union, $10.50 is collected from each member 
for a full week’s work of 44 hours. The 
unions, it is stated, have been able to give 
their unemployed members substantially more 
help than that given by the unemployed 
funds of the city. In Philadelphia the usual 
contribution from the unemployment funds 
has been between $4 and $4.50 a week for a 
family of five. The unions in general have 
given $5 for single persons and $8 to $10 for 
families, sometimes as much as $20 a week. 

In addition to direct relief, several unions 
have assisted their unemployed members in 
other ways. Insurance has been carried for 
members out of work, coal and gas bills paid, 
union dues kept up, doctors’ bills paid and 
prescriptions filled, relief given in the form of 
groceries and provisions, rent and clothing. 
In some cases where members were paying for 
homes, loans have been furnished to carry 
on the payments and prevent foreclosure. 
Hundreds of unemployed families received 
baskets of provisions at Christmas, and in 
cases where unions were too heavily burdened 
by unemployment to give regular relief pay- 
ments, members contributed for the Christ- 
mas fund. Other unions divide work time or 
give up one day’s work a week so that all 
may be steadily employed. In several cases 
the entire membership is kept at work by 
plans of this kind, although work available is 
often only 24 to 3 days a week. Some or- 
ganizations have been able to care for those 
in need by voluntary contributions. 

The article concludes by stating that while 
this record is an outstanding achievement, yet 
with increasing unemployment, funds are 
being exhausted; and “the fact cannot be 
ignored that even with the greatest loyalty 
and co-operation on the part of the member- 
ship, the burden will soon be too heavy to 
carry.” 





The Quebec Social Insurance Commission 
announced during September that a further 
report would be laid before the provincial 
legislature at its next session, dealing with 
the subjects of Old Age Pensions and Unem- 
ployment Insurance. Earlier reports of the 
Commission were reviewed in the Lazour 
GazeTTs, August, 1932, page 861, and Novem- 
ber, 1930, page 1236. 


An employer at Montreal was fined $100 
and costs on a charge brought by the Quebec 
Women’s Minimum Wage Board, of having 
paid certain of their employees at rates below 
the minimum wages fixed by the Board. The 
Court commented severely on the practice, 
as a form of competition unfair to the em- 
ployers who observe the law. 
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THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


‘TH sixty-fourth annual Trades Union Con- 

gress* was held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
on September 5, and the four following days. 
The President was Mr. John Bromley, the 
Chairman of the General Council. 

The figure of total trade union membership 
represented at the Congress was 3,613,273, a 
decline of 106,000 (3 per cent) on those of the 
previous Congress. All but three groups of 
unions showed a decrease, the largest decreases 
being in the metals, machines, conveyances, 
etc., group and in the textile group, where the 
decline in each case was nearly 7 per cent. 

The president, in his opening address, de- 
fended the trade union policy of striving to 
maintain wages and conditions of employment 
during a period of falling prices and contrac- 
tion of trade. We were living, he said, in an 
age of plenty, and the right policy was to in- 
crease consumption. He condemned a policy 
of “economy,” as lessening the purchasing 
power of the consumers; and claimed that, 
in the conditions resulting from the immense 
expansion and finer technique of modern in- 
dustry, the only sound and effective policy 
was that of raising wages and of shortening 
working hours with a view to the redistribution 
of employment between the workless and the 
over-worked. 


The Cotton Workers’ Strike 


After the president’s address, the Congress 
was addressed by Mr. Naesmith, general secre- 
tary of the Weavers’ Amalgamation, on the 
subject of the dispute in the manufacturing 
department of the cotton industry. An emer- 
gency resolution, submitted by the General 
Council, was passed unanimously, condemning 
the policy of the Lancashire cotton trade em- 
ployers in seeking to depress still further the 
standard of living of their employees; express- 
ing the view that such a policy was futile as a 
means of rehabilitating the industry, and could 
only postpone its long overdue reorganization 


and must further limit the market for indus- ° 


trial products; pledging the Congress to sup- 
port by all means in its power the fight of the 
cotton trade unions for trade union standards 
of life, for the reinstatement of workers who 
have lost employment owing to their defence 
of trade union principles, and for the sanctity 
of trade union agreements; and instructing the 
General Council to organize all possible moral 
and financial assistance to help the cotton work- 
ers. The president announced that the Gen- 
eral Council had set up a committee to carry 
out the terms of the resolution, and had voted 


*This report is based upon an account of the con- 
vention appearing in the Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
September, 1932. 
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£1,000 as a contribution to the fund. He ap- 
pealed for a wide response to the appeal. 


Shop Assistants 


The Congress passed a series of resolutions 
dealing with shop assistants, including (i) a 
demand for legislative action to give effect to 
the recommendations of the Select Committee 
on Shop Assistants, (ii) a demand that em- 
ployers should be required to give written 
references to employees leaving their service, 
(iii) a demand for legislative restrictions on 
Sunday trading. They also asked the General 
Council to take action to secure the regulation 
of the hours and conditions of office workers 
by legislation. 

On the second day of the Congress, a resolu- 
tion was passed protesting against the holding 
up of building programs, and instructing the 
General Council to call upon the Government 
to encourage local authorities to advance the 
progress of housing schemes and to introduce 
legislation for the stricter control of rents. 


Unemployment 


The rest of the session was devoted largely 
to the subject of unemployment. The prin- 
cipal resolution expressed grave concern at the 
increase in the number of unemployed, which 
it attributed in part to the policy of the Gov- 
ernment, and called for (i) the abolition of 
war debts and reparations, the international 
examination of other international debts, and 
the lowering of barriers to trade; and for 
(11) the planning of housing and slum clear- 
ance schemes and other public works, the 
public control of banking and monopolistic 
industries, and the taxation of land values. 
Other resolutions called for a reduction in the 
waiting period under the unemployment in- 
surance scheme, the abolition of the means 
test, the amendment of the “anomalies” 
regulations, and other changes in the unem- 
ployment insurance scheme and in its admin- 
istration. 


National Health Insurance 


Two resolutions dealt with the National 
Health Insurance scheme. One of these called 
for a centralization of finance under the 
scheme, the abolition of the panel system 
and the establishment of a State medical 
service, and the extension of medical services 
to the dependants of insured workers; the 
other condemned the reduction of women’s 
benefit, and the other alterations in the scheme 
introduced by the National Health Insurance 
Act of 1932. 
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A resolution was also carried calling upon 
the Government to amend the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts on the lines of the Trades 
Union Congress and Labour Party’s draft bill. 
Special attention was called in the discussion 
to the need for employers to be compulsorily 
insured against workmen’s compensation risks. 


Fraternal Greetings 


On the following day, Mr. H. B. Butler, the 
recently appointed director of the International 
Labour Office, gave an account of the work of 
that Office, and dealt with the action which 
is being taken in various countries in connec- 
tion with proposals for a shorter working week. 
The Congress was also addressed by the Right 
Hon. G. Lansbury, M.P., as fraternal delegate 
from the Labour Party; and by fraternal dele- 
gates from the American Federation of Labour, 
the Canadian Trades and Labour Congress, the 
Internationa! Federation of Trade Unions, and 
the Co-operative Union. 


Disarmament 


The proceedings on the fourth day of the 
Congress began with an address from the 
Right Hon. A. Henderson, the chairman of 
the Disarmament Conference. Following this, 
a resolution calling for a large reduction of 
armaments was passed unanimously. Two of 
the delegates pointed out the necessity for 
making provision for workers at arsenals, ship- 
yards, etc., who might be displaced by dis- 
armament measures; but it. was stated that 
this question, arising from the application of a 
general principle, had been considered, and 
was also under discussion internationally. 

A resolution was then moved and seconded 
calling attention to the hostilities now in pro- 
gress or threatened, and urging the General 
Council “to make representations to the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Unions for 
the immediate prevention of the manufacture 
or transport of all war materials to Japan or 
China.” It was stated that the International 


Federation of Trade Unions already had the © 


matter under consideration, and had called 
together representatives of the unions con- 
cerned. The resolution was not put to the 
vote, the previous question being moved and 
carried by a large majority. 


Fiscal Policy 


The remainder of the session was occupied 
by a discussion (which was continued on the 
following day) of a report on fiscal policy, 
which had been prepared by the Economic 
Committee in accordance with a resolution 
passed at last year’s Congress, adopted by the 
General Council in May, and subsequently 


published as a pamphlet. The report recom- 
mended “a comprehensive planning of our 
economic life, in the socialist direction,” and 
expressed no final opinion on the tariff policy 
of the present Government. The report was 
criticized by several delegates as being incon- 
clusive, and failing to condemn a tariff policy 
unequivocally; but it was defended, on behalf 
of the General Council, as an objective exam- 
ination of the question, which did not advocate 
a tariff system. The report was ultimately 
passed by a large majority. A resolution was 
subsequently passed instructing the General 
Council to investigate the industrial effects of 
tariffs in the several trades directly and indi- 
rectly affected by them, and to report to a 
future Congress. 


Proposed National Industrial Council 


On the fifth and last day of the Congress, a 
discussion took place on a report, prepared by 
the Economic Committee and adopted by the 
General Council, dealing with the public con- 
trol and regulation of industry and trade. The 
report recommended, inter alia, the setting up 
of a National Industrial Council “for the dis- 
cussion of the general problems of industry,” 
and of boards of management in each of the 
industries or services which were judged suit- 
able for “ socialization,” 7.e., for being brought 
under public ownership or control. Socializa- 
tion, it was stated, can generally be effected 
more conveniently and effectively by the public 
corporation method than by direct operation 
by a Government department. The boards of 
management of the socialized industries or 
services “should consist of persons appointed 
by the Government solely on the ground of 
their fitness for the positions, not excluding 
persons from any class, but not selected as 
representing particular interests. Advisory 
committees should be constituted to represent 
particular interests, including trade unionism.” 
This report also was criticized by several dele- 
gates, and its reference back was moved and 
seconded. The motion to refer back was, how- 
ever, withdrawn, on the understanding that 
the report should be regarded as merely a 
statement, not committing the Congress to any 
policy outlined therein, until the trade unions 
had had time to consider it more fully. 


Shorter Hours of Labour 


A resolution was moved and seconded in- 
structing the General Council to formulate a 
policy for the reduction of hours of labour. 
The resolution declared the opposition of the 
Congress to a movement which would lower 
the standard of living of the wage-earners, but 
stated that Congress would support any 
approach towards the establishment of a 40- 
hour week, in which provision is made to com- 
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pensate the workmen for loss of earnings con- 


sequent upon the reduction of hours; it also 
instructed the General Council to press forward 
internationally to secure a legal 40-hour week 
in all countries, as the most effective and prac- 
ticable method of mitigating the results of in- 
dustrial rationalization, and as a means of 
absorbing the unemployed. The resolution 
was carried, after one delegate had called 
attention tc many cases in ‘which even a 48- 


hour week was not observed, and overtime was 
worked with the consent of the trade unions; 
the General Council, he said, would have to 
overcome ‘the resistance, not only of the em- 
ployers, but of many trade union workers. 

A resolution was also adopted instructing 
the General Council to prepare a report on 
the best means of securing the transformation 
of the present system to one founded: on a 
co-operative or socialist basis. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND ADULT EDUCATION 


Symposium conducted by the American Association for Adult Education — 


fe i ‘problems that have been raised by 

“technological unemployment,” and the 
need. for training displaced workers for new 
occupations, are discussed in a recent publica- 
tion of the American Association for Adult 
Education under the following title: “Unem- 
ployment and Adult Education : A symposium 
on certain problems of re-education arising 
from permanent lay-off—the displacement. of 
men and women in industry through the in- 
troduction of machinery and other labour- 
Saving devices, sometimes known as techno- 
logical unemployment.” The contributors to 
the symposium are prominent educationists, 
industrialists, and publicists. 

Mr., Morse. A. Cartwright, the director of 
the Association, in a “foreword,” points out 
that the “ permanent lay-off ” has shown a 
marked increase in recent years, being accent- 
uated by the industrial crisis, and that this 
type of displacement seems destined to grow. 

Use of Existing Educational Facilities— 
In the first chapter, Mr. C. A. Beard refers 
to the lack of definite information as to the 
extent of the unemployment that can be 
attributed to improved methods of production, 
but notes the large numbers of displaced adult 
workers who are constantly searching for new 
places in industry for which they require 
training. Some attempts have been made 
by industry in the direction of retraining 
their displaced employees, but, in Mr. Beard’s 
view, the agency that is best fitted to cope 
with the problem of fitting these workers to 
new employment is the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, which now controls the 
expenditure of about $27,000,000 a year, this 
amount being contributed by the Federal, 
State, and local governments. The experience 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Division in 
the Federal Government might also serve as 
a guide. “Therefore,” he concludes: “it seems 
safe to assume that, when the problem of 
adult education raised by technological un- 
employment is defined and given concrete 
forms, existing machinery and experience can 
be turned to good effect in its solution.” 
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. Examples of Displacement—Mr. Stuart 
Cader President of the Labour Bureau, In- 
corporated, gives some outstanding examples 
of the “displacement” of labour by improved 
machines :— 

A machine at Milwaukee turns steel sheets 
into finished automobile frames, the process 
taking one hour, and the machine having a 
capacity of 10,000 frames a day, and keeping 
about 200 men engaged. Formerly 2,000 men 
would have been required to produce the same 
number of frames. One man can now do what 
ten men did before. Similar elimination of 
manpower is seen in the manufacture of steel 
sheets; in the conveyer systems introduced 
imto opencpit mines for iron ore; in the manu- 
facture of glass and tires. “Two men out of 
every three that were required to fabricate a 
complete car in 1914 are now laid off.” 
' In a concrete sewer project at St. Louis, 33 
machine operators, aided by 37 labourers, have 
been doing the work of 7,000 pick and shovel 
en. “The United States Department of Com- 
merce estimates that mechanical combines in 
one wheat area have cut the force of farm 
labourers from 50,000 to 20,000. Here are 
automatic cigar makers, dial telephones, the 
‘iron chink’ which has revolutionized the 
canning of fish, automatic stokers—where 
a white-garbed dial watcher displaces scores 
of coal-heavers, — mechanical  glassblowers, 
automatic power stations, knitting ma- 
chines, selling machines, book-keeping ma- 
chines, paint-sprayers, teletype setters, mech- 
anical cotton pickers, milkers, automatic 
check writers, and vast automatic railroad 
switch yards—all controlled by a man or two 
in a conning tower. The ‘talkies’ have cost 
25,000 Hollywood employees their jobs, and all 
but wiped out the theatre musician the country 
over. The machine invades every field; no 
worker is beyond the reach of its steel ten- 
tacles—farm labourer, clerk, factory, salesman, 
railroad worker, stenographer, miner, printer, 
building Pat shan, even musician.” 

Mr. Chase questions whether the economic 

structure is at present capable of effecting the 
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re-adjustments that were possible in the earlier 
stages of the mechanization of industry. “As 
machines, time study, and mergers, like three 
great engines, pump men from their jobs, we 
shall have to improve greatly our methods of 
re-allocating jobs if the sheer bulk of human 
misery during the transition period is not to 
increase... The total ‘firing’ rate is exceed- 
ing, or will soon exceed, the total ‘hiring’ 
rate.” 


Alternative Training—Professor Paul H. 
Douglas (University of Chicago) makes sug- 
gestions as to the types of training that might 
be given displaced workers: (1) giving concrete 
information about the possibilities of in- 
dustries and trades; (2) discovering and ac- 
quainting the workers with other lines of work 
for which their previous training has fitted 
them; (3) giving training, in the many cases 
where this will be necessary, for new occup- 
ations for which the workers’ past training has 
afforded little preparation. 

Mr. I. Lubin, of the Institute of Economics 
(Washington) gave the results of an inquiry 
he had made in 1928 of a group of displaced 
workers. Of those who succeeded in finding 
new jobs more than half had to take work 
which bore no relation to their former occup- 
ations. For example, trained cutters with years 
of experience in clothing factories were found 
to have accepted jobs as gas station assistants, 
watchmen, and grocery clerks. Trained ma- 
chinists had become canvassers for a mail 
order hosiery firm; a skilled cabinet-maker was 
mixing drugs for a patent medicine firm, and 
a rotary press operator was being employed in 
a tailor shop. Such changes of accupation were 
typical of about one-half of the 410 persons 
who had found new employment. 

Similar results were obtained from studies of 
workers discharged by a clothing firm at 
Chicago and by a rubber plant in Connecticut. 
“Our entire vocational educational system,” 
Mr. Lubin concludes, “ should be revamped to 
fit in with the constant flux which characterizes 
modern industry. We might well question the 
social wisdom of training useful workers for 
crafts already over-supplied with labour and 
the continuation of courses for trades in which 
the future demand for labour bids fair to be 
further restricted... “Without close contact 
with technical changes, vocational re-education 
for those already dispossessed may eventually 
result in merely making more acute an already 
grave situation.” 

Professor Elizabeth Baker, of Columbia 
University, makes a plea for the co-ordination 
of programs of vocational education, based on 
fuller knowledge than exists at present as to 
the rate of displacement, and the power of 
industry to absorb new labour. 

Proposed Permanent Central Board.—Pro- 
fessor Slichter, of Harvard University, dis- 
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cusses the causes of the recent violent occu- 
pational shifts, and suggests a program for 
dealing with technological unemployment :— 
“A joint and permanent standing committee 
or board on _ technological unemployment, 
might”, he suggests, “be created by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Federation of Labour, the Associa- 
tion of Railway Labour Executives, the 
Association of Railway Executives, the 
American Bankers Association, and possibly 
one or two farmers’ organizations. The mem- 
bers of the Board should serve without pay, 
but the Board would need a full time execu- 
tive secretary and it would need a competent 
and well-paid technical staff. The expenses 
should be borne equally by the co-operating 
organizations. Another alternative would be 
a Federal Labour Board, created by the United 
States Government and composed of six or 
seven industrialists and labour leaders, with 
the Secretaries of Commerce and Labour as 
ex officio members. It also would need a 
technical staff, and it would need to be con- 
nected with industry by advisory committees. 
Professor Slichter considers that, of these two 
proposals a private, co-operative board would 
be preferable, provided the organizations 
creating it were willing to give it proper 
moral and financial support. ‘ 
Mr. Newton T. Baker, president of the 
American Association for Adult Education, 
expressed the view that the problem of tech- 
nological re-education was primarily one for 
industry rather than the state. This was also 
the opinion of Mr. R. I. Rees, of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


Attitude of Organized Labour—Mr. Spen- 
cer Miller, Junior, of the Workers’ Education 
Bureau of America, mentioned industries in 
which labour had accepted the situation re- 
sulting from the displacement of men by 
machines, and had retrained the members for 
new forms of work. The chief example of 
this attitude was the printing industry, when 
the Mergenthaler-linotype displaced the hand 
typesetters. The union foresaw that the new 
process would ultimately increase employment 
by creating more work, and to-day the machine 
is considered to be an indispensable part of 
the industry. In the bottle industry, follow- 
ing the introduction of machine glass blowers, 
the union accepted a drastic wage cut, which 
made it possible for many of the employees 
to be retained. The metal trades met a sim- 
ilar crisis when machines were introduced in 
the manufacture of stoves, and the union took 
measures to re-educate numbers of its mem- 
bers in the new methods. The Teamsters’ 
Union of New York also took defensive meas- 


‘ures when motor trucks were first introduced, 


training its members to serve as chauffeurs; 
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and the Printing Pressmen’s Union instituted 
a trade school for training workers according 
to the most modern methods. 


The Function of Vocational Schools—Mr. 
J. C. Wright, director of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, suggested the pos- 
sibility of developing public “opportunity 
schools,” such as already exist at Denver and 
elsewhere, where unemployed persons can 
apply for instruction by well qualified teach- 
ers. “In the last fourteen years,” he said, 
“there have grown up in this country some- 
thing like 25,000 trained teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators who are administering the 
programs of vocational education in the 
public school. Many of these people in hand- 
ling the ordinary vocational work of the com- 
munity have been forced to analyse occupa- 
tions in order to know the kind of program 


which should be set up in the case of any 
individual. They are experienced in that 
work, and it seems to me that greater atten- 
tion should be directed toward the oppor- 
tunity of service to the unemployed. A greater 
degree of consciousness of responsibility on 
their part would tend toward a partial solu- 
tion, at least, of this problem. 


Mr. W. A. O’Leary, Assistant Commissioner 
of Education for New Jersey, also advocated 
the development of vocational schools for the 
purpose of retraining workers who are thrown 
out of their occupations, and suggested that 
these schools should develop closer relations 
with labour and with industry. 

Other suggestions by various contributors 
included the development of university exten- 
sion facilities and, in general, of provision for 
adult education. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Preparatory Technical Conference on 
Shorter Working Hours 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office held a _ special meeting in 
Geneva on September 21 to consider a request 
received from the Italian Government pro- 
posing that a special session should be con- 
vened of the International Labour Conference 
to draw up proposals for the reduction of 
hours of work in industry, for consideration 
by the different member states, with a view 
to relieving the widespread unemployment 
now prevailing throughout the world. Refer- 
ence to this meeting was made in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Lasour Gazerre (page 
990). The decision reached by the Governing 
Body after two days’ deliberation was that a 
preparatory conference should be held in 
Geneva in January for the study of the 
technical problems connected with the reduc- 
tion of hours of work. 

This preparatory conference will be com- 
posed of representatives of governments, 
employers and workers. Its conclusions will 
be submitted, in the course of the same month, 
to the Governing Body, which will examine 
the desirability of communicating them to the 
World Economic Conference which is to be 
held early in the new year, and possibly to 
governments, for consideration as bases for 
the conclusion of bilateral or multilateral 
agreements, in the event of the subject being 
taken up by the 1933 session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. The Governing 
Body will consider at its regular session 
whether the question of the reduction of 
working hours should be placed on the agenda 
of the regular session of the International 
Labour Conference which is to be held in the 
spring of 1933. 


The Revised Dockers’ Convention 


On the invitation of the British Government 
a preliminary meeting was held in London 
in July, attended by representatives from 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden, 
for the purpose of an exchange of views on 
the possibilities of reciprocal arrangements in 
the application of the revised Convention 
concerning the protection against accidents of 
workers employed in loading or unloading 
ships, which was adopted at the Sixteenth 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence last spring. The meeting convened by 
the British Government on this subject was 
in the nature of a first step in pursuance of 
a Recommendation which was adopted at the 
same time as the Convention, advising the 
desirability of reciprocal arrangements between 
countries, designed to secure a_ general 
standard of safety for dockers equally 
effective as the standards required under their 
own laws and regulations. 


Visit of the Egyptian Prime Minister 


Sidky Pasha, Prime Minister of Egypt, 
visited the International Labour Office in 
September and was received by the Director, 
Mr. H. B. Butler. Their conversation turned 
chiefly on the Egyptian Government’s plans 
for social legislation. Mr. Butler visited 
Egypt last February at the request of the 
Government and later submitted a report on 
present conditions in industry in that country 
and the best methods of organizing a Depart- 
ment of Labour. The visit of the Prime 
Minister of Egypt to Geneva afforded an 
opportunity of a discussion of the practical 
steps to be taken for applying the sugges- 
tions contained in Mr. Butler’s report. 
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-EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN AUGUST, 1932 


pl pe following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon report from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on September 1, was 8,007, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 792,149 
persons, 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under re- 
view. The number of unions reporting for 
August was 1,762, having an aggregate mem- 


bership of 163,530 persons. It should be un- 
derstood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, definite figures not being available as 
to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed, 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 71 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions, 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of September, 1932, as 
Reported by Employers 


Rete, to data tabulated by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, there was very little 
general change in employment at the begin- 
ning of September; the. working forces of the 
8,007 co-operative employers aggregated 789,- 
321 persons, compared with 792,149 in the 
preceding month. The index number (based 
upon the average for: the calendar year 1926 
as 100) declined slightly from 86-3 on August 
1, 1932, to 86-0 on September 1, as compared 
with 107-1 on the same date in 1931. On 
September 1 of the ten preceding years, the 
index was as follows:—1930, 116-6; 1929, 126-8; 
A928), 119-15), 1927, 1120; 1926; 106-2; 1925, 
97-8; 1924, 94:2; 1923, 101-2; 1922, 94-8 and 
1921, 89:8. The record for these years shows 
that there is often a slackening in industrial 
activity on September 1; the percentage fall- 
ing-off on the date under review was fraction- 
ally less than the average loss reported in the 
last decade, but the index continued at a low 
level. 

Manufacturing, coal-mining, transportation, 
railway construction, services and wholesale 
trade reported heightened activity as com- 
pared with the preceding month, the general 
increases in these industries exceeding those 
recorded on the same date of last year, On 
the other hand, activity was curtailed in log- 
ging, building And highway construction and 
retail trade, It is noteworthy that the decline 
in highway construction alone, (where the 
activity is now largely in the nature of local 
relief work), exceeded the total decline re- 
ported by all the co-operating employers. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Firms in Quebec, the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia showed gains, but con- 
tractlons occurred in the Maritime Provinces 
and Ontario; the improvement in the West- 
ern areas, largely resulting from harvest activi- 
ties, appears likely to be reflected before long 
in an improved situation in Eastern Canada 
as well. 


Maritime Provinces—lIn the Maritime Prov- 
inces there was a decline in employment, 
which, however, involved a smaller number of 
workers than that registered on September 1 
of last year. Most of the loss this year took 


place in construction, mainly of highways and 


roads, but transportation and coal-mining also 
released employees. On the other hand, manu- 
facturing, hgh of textile and iron and steel 
products), logging and railway construction 
showed improvement. Statistics were received 
from 583 firms, whose staffs aggregated 60,558 
workers, compared with 62,199 in the pre- 
ceding month. The index was much lower 
than on the same date in 1931, 


Quebec——lIncreased employment was noted 
in Quebec, mainly in manufacturing, but also 
in shipping and highway construction; with- 
in the first-named, textile, pulp and paper, 
lumber, leather and musical instrument fact- 
ories showed most improvement, Reductions 
were reported, however, in logging camps. The 
working force of the 1918 employers co-oper- 
ating in Quebec stood at 230,007 persons, as 
lore 227,371 on August 1. A very large 
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increase had been registered at the beginning ployment; manufacturing was rather slacker, 
of September, 1931, (chiefly as a result of notably in the iron and steel, building material 
unemployment relief works), and the index and lumber divisions, and construction work 
then was considerably higher. was also curtailed. Harvest activities, pro- 
ceeding on a large scale, are, of course, not 


t ° ja! s . as i ° . 
Oniario—In this province, 3,556 firms re redediidell Jbtiesol ishatictine! 


ported further reductions in employment; 
manufacturing, especially of metal products, British Columbia—Employment as_ indi- 
showed curtailment, and mining, transporta- cated by employers in British Columbia 
tion, trade and construction were also slacker. showed a gain; this took place chiefly in 
Within the manufacturing group, however, manufacturing (notably of non-ferrous metal, 
improvement was reported in canning (sea- food and lumber products), in mining and 
sonal), pulp and paper and some other fac- building and railway construction, while log- 
tories, and services were also more active. ging, shipping and highway construction 
The reported payrolls aggregated 318,632 per- showed contractions. The working force of 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notr.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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sons, or 6,845 fewer than in the preceding the 798 firms furnishing data increased from 
month. Employment was quieter than in the 66,509 persons on August 1 to 67,624 at the 
early autumn of 1931; the employers furnish- beginning of September. This improvement 
ing data for September 1 of last year had compared favourably with the reductions in- 
recorded no general change. dicated on September 1, 1931, but employ- 
ment was then in greater volume. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Prairie Provinces—There was an increase 
of approximately 2,000 in employment in the 
Prairie Provinces; the index was lower than 
on September 1, 1931, when an advance had 
also been indicated by the firms making re- Employment advanced in Quebec City, 
turns. Data were tabulated from 1,152 em- Montreal, Ottawa and Vancouver, while cur- 
ployers of 112,500 workers, as compared with tailment was noted in Toronto, Hamilton, 
110,593 at the beginning of August. Mining Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities and 
and transportation afforded heightened em- Winnipeg. 


Employment by Cities 
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Montreal—Employment in Montreal showed 
an increase on September 1, 1,263 workers 
having been added to the pay-lists of the 
1,086 co-operating firms, who employed 127,042. 
Manufacturing (especially of textile products) 
reported general improvement, and transporta- 
tion was also rather brisker, but construction 
and trade showed a falling-off. The index 
was lower than on the same date in 1931, 
when a slight contraction had been recorded. 

Quebec—A considerable advance was indi- 
cated in Quebec, according to 147 employers 


of 12,897 persons, as compared with 12,322 in 
the preceding month. Gains took place in 
manufacturing (chiefly in leather and iron and 
steel plants), and in services and construc- 
tion. Employment as reported by employers 
was not so active as at the beginning of Sep- 
tember a year ago, although only a small 
advance had then been noted. 
Toronto—Manufacturing showed a contrac- 
tion, chiefly in iron and steel, while textiles 
afforded more employment. Construction and 
trading establishments also released employees. 


Nore.—The “Relative Weight” in Table I, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of al] 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tas_z I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


Maritime Prairie British 

Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

1, 89-8 104-9 83-3 89-1 97-8 84-8 
1 94-8 101-4 87-3 97-9 100-5 90-5 
his 101-2 113-8 95-4 104-5 100-4 94-6 
1, 94-2 97-2 93-2 94-7 93-2 94-0 
is 97-8 99-2 96-6 98-7 95-3 101-3 
1, 106-2 108-5 107-8 104-3 106-2 108-1 
ite 111-0 112-2 110-5 110-5 114-4 108-7 
1, 119-1 115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
109-1 103 -3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 

110-5 104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 

111-4 106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 

110-4 107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 

116-2 108-3 107-5 123-8 119-7 111-6 

122-2 112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 

124-7 117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 

127-8 127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 

126-8 127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 

125-6 123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 

124-6 124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 

119-1 113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 

111-2 113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 

111-6 112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 

110-2 110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 

107:8 107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 

111-4 113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 

116-5 122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 

118-9 141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 

118-8 140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 

116-6 122°5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 

116-2 116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 

112-9 110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 

108-5 109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 

101-7 119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 

100-7 110°6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 

100-2 104-5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93-8 

99-7 102-3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 

102-2 104-0 102-3 103-8 100-0 96-1 

103-6 105-2 104-3 104-2 103-3 97-9 

103-8 109-4 103 -2 102-7 108-9 97-9 

105-2 106-8 102-4 100-7 129-1 98-0 

107-1 102-7 109-8 100-7 130-0 96-6 

103-9 102-6 101-6 99-3 129-1 95-9 

103-0 116-6 96-2 98-1 128-2 98-9 

99-1 112-7 94-7 99-3 106-0 90-5 

91-6 111-1 86-3 93-8 92-8 80-6 

89-7 99-9 85-9 92-7 91-3 77-5 

88-7 93-1 86-5 91-8 88-2 78-7 

87-5 88-3 85-0 91-1 86-1 80-9 

87-5 87-8 86-0 89-5 87-6 82-7 

89-1 96-4 87-8 89-9 89-3 83-7 

July 88-7 96-4 86-6 89-2 90-5 83-7 
‘Aug. 86-3 90-1 84-4 86-9 90-1 81-4 
Sept 86-0 87-8 85-3 85-1 91-6 82-8 
100-0 7:7 29-1 40-4 14-2 8-6 
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Statements were received from 1,197 firms 
with 108,725 workers, or 860 fewer than on 
August 1. An increase had been indicated on 
the same date a year ago, when employment 
was above its present level. 

Ottawa—There was a slight increase in 
Ottawa, chiefly in manufacturing, while con- 
struction works released some help. The 156 
firms furnishing returns reported 12,481 em- 
ployees, compared with 12,404 in the preced- 
ing month. On September 1, 1931, a general 
reduction had been noted, but the index then 
was higher. 


Hamilton —Manufacturing (particularly of 
iron and steel and textile products), and con- 
struction recorded contractions in Hamilton, 
while other industries on the whole showed 
little change; 236 employers reported 24,182 
persons on their pay-rolls, as against 25,283 on 
August 1. Employment was in less volume 
than at the beginning of September a year 
ago, when a smaller falling-off had been in- 
dicated. 

Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
A further decline was registered in the Border 
Cities, where the 135 co-operating firms re- 


Nots.—The ‘Relative Weight” in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





a Montreal Quebec Toronto 
Sepies ly 1009 e ee eas LG's Ale A A 97-6 
Sept | L023 eee SEO. 2 ay I Ol 99-0 
Sepu le 1 Opa ena 94-1 97-5 94-2 
Deb. pl, 19250 eae 98-5 98-5 97-8 
Sept.ul, 1926 ees 106-0 104-6 102-0 
Senbrelowy 102 ian genes 107-8 119-9 109-3 
Serta 1928i— eae 115-7 132-7 114-3 
Janeen. 1020 eae 104-6 114-7 115°5 
LENS} 0 oi lett Sie ebaalea yh ai 106-9 114-3 115-9 
Maghe ti) Jao 26 mated 107-5 112-8 116-6 
ADE RA et ee eee 108-2 116-2 118-6 
Maan 7 ftnee nar) iam 114-2 117-1 120-7 
AULT: ei LPR Aaah 119-3 122-0 122-1 
JOLY ee aie 120-3 128-8 123-7 
AU LS 3 0 he, Oe 122-4 135-8 122-9 
Nepean ei 120-2 136°5 125-0 
Cota) hy. mek lie 120-5 131-7 126-3 
Nowaolh igh AW Sai 121-8 133-6 125-0 
Decry ie... et ae 117- 127-1 122-9 
Vane teil O30h ee neem 107-2 123-4 117-6 
Beets uch eek 109-5 112-5 116-4 
Mar ser fhe 188 ae 108-7 110-0 115-9 
ADE el ee te Pere 109-2 111-7 116-5 
10) 1s 2a bE ee Re aging 110-8 115-3 117°8 
Tuner Wey 2c: ea 116-6 122-3 118-5 
Julvaet ries. BO 116-0 130-1 117-8 
PT dm AIEEE aid Soe 114-5 138-2 115-4 
SOD Like sirens 113-2 138-5 114-7 
etre dint 2.) hae 114-1 138-3 116-2 
INONABLG kA ei 112-6 135-3 115-5 
Woot: Tees net tO as 108-6 128-0 113-8 
Jones 001931 eee 102-4 127-0 107-5 
LGA). (URI Medici 102-8 120-7 107-1 
Wy. RSE IE aed ae 105-1 123-3 107-5 
Apts (heii 2 ae 106-2 122-2 109-5 
D7 ST Spe ns 107-0 125-7 111-4 
jibe, 1 eee ee beeen eee Be 107-1 126-7 110-3 
SAL oo SEM ES Se ik atte 105-1 122-2 109-0 
CA porrp neg ek ORE. OU, 102-5 122-0 106-3 
oksyot iy: WU tee Wem ee ame Le, 102-3 123 -2 106-6 
OG AT MES ine 97-3 124-2 107-3 
IWoxe lta ae) eee 95-4 120-0 105-6 
DOO UA A RA 96-7 108-7 104-8 
SAT pe ANLORS Fe cee 88-0 100-8 99-6 
Be baetitenae’: Ses 87-4 100-9 97-8 
MarrtlOee. t,t ee kan 89-8 101-9 97-8 
ADESS 10 pe Co 91-2 102-0 97-8 
Wasa eebiee te PR 91-1 104-0 97-5 
June; pies, a | 91-7 105-6 96-8 
SOM hs eee ag 88-6 104-8 94-6 
Aste a ea 85-5 101-0 92-3 
Bente anh ca aa 86-3 105-8 91-6 


employment by 
Cities as at Sept. 
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Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Fs (ogy daeemrentellttit pert: oi Weil atmecs 5 Ws 101-2 88-5 
114-5 igi a BT et, Sato 2 92-0 90-3 
107-1 (SEU | da 88-4 90-0 
104-9 91-5 85-3 90-1 98-6 
105-0 105-6 108-8 104-0 107-5 
117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
107-8 116:7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110-3 120:3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
127-8 133-1 168-3 115-5 110-9 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8: 
128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6. 
121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
115-4 122°8 128-1 106-9 107-2° 
116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2~ 
131-8 112-6 120-8 110-3 111-7 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
116- 104-6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
113-4 106-1 96-9 96-8 108-4 
117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
121-8 109-8 104-2 97-3 101-9 
123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 
123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
121-0 98-4 94-2 99-9 106-0 
122-8 97-6 75-1 98-1 106-6 
121-7 95-8 77-8 98-2 104-5 
124-5 96-1 8-9 96-4 99-7 
118-6 96-3 67-7 93-5 101-9. 
112-7 94-0 72°3 93-2 983 
108-9 91-3 83-5 92-5 91-1 
104-5 90-2 81-4 89-6 90-1 
96-6 90-4 80-4 88-5 87-8 
101-7 87-4 89-8 86-8 87-8 
102-5 86-9 88-3 86+1 87-6 
100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 89-4 
99-3 84-4 89-6 87-0 88-7 
97-6 80-6 80-0 86-0 87-9 
98-0 77-1 71-8 85-1 89-0 
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ported 9,172 workers, as against 10,226 in the 
preceding month. Automobile plants showed 
reduced activity, while other industries re- 
ported only slight general changes. A gain 
had been noted on the same date last year, 
when the index was higher. 

Winnipeg —Employment in Winnipeg 
showed a reduction; manufacturing as a group 
was rather less active, and work in transporta- 
tion, construction and trade was also cur- 
tailed. An aggregate working force of 35,094 


persons was reported by the 383 employers 
who made returns for September 1, and who 
had employed 35,458 workers in the preceding 
month. Little change, on the whole, had been 
recorded on the same date in 1931, when the 
index was higher. 

Vancouver—There was an increase in activ- 
ity in Vancouver, according to statements 
received from 342 firms employing 27,479 
workers, as against 27,189 on August 1. 
Manufacturing establishments reported larger 


Nore.—The “Relative Weight”’ in Table ITI shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste II].—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AvERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 














—— All jn- | Manu-’ | Logging 
dustries | facturing 
89-8 85-8 75-6 
94-8 93-6 65-9 
101-2 100-7 78-4 
94-2 91-5 79-0 
97-8 96-8 69°5 
106-2 104-8 66-8 
111-0 106-8 78-7 
119-1 115-9 75-0 
109-1 107-3 171-0 
110-5 112-8 178-3 
111-4 115-7 167-8 
110-4 116-5 83-1 
116-2 119-8 75-8 
122-2 121-2 92-7 
124-7 120:3 80-1 
127:8 121-6 74-0 
126-8 119-8 83-6 
125-6 120-2 117-1 
124-6 Lhe 173-3 
119-1 112-8 212-3 
111-2 106-5 200-2 
111-6 110-2 209-8 
110-2 110-9 178-3 
107-8 111-3 7:6 
111-4 112-4 63-5 
116-5 113-6 90-0 
118-9 111-3 82-1 
118-8 110-2 61-5 
116-6 108-2 54:3 
116-2 107-8 70-8 
112-9 104-6 90-9 
108-5 100-6 106-5 
101-7 93-7 107-6 
100-7 96:1 102-2 
100-2 97-6 82,7 
99-7 §9-7 42-9 
102-2 100-7 55-9 
103-6 99-4 53-3 
103-8 97-2 38-5 
105-2 94.7 28-8 
107-1 94-7 30-5 
103-9 91-8 42-2 
103-0 88-8 63°7 
99:1 &9+6 73-1 
91-6 83-9 68-7 
89-7 85-9 68-5 | 
88-7 87-0 60-6 
87-5 87-3 31-1 
87-5 85-8 32-5 
89-1 86-0 37°9 
July 1). ss eta eta 88-7 85-4 34-2 
Auge Lidnd ip eee 86-3 82-6 29-1 
DeDty We ..cd. coe mea eer 86-0 83-1 26-0 
Relative Weight of Em- 
ployment by Industries as 
at Septe1) 19320 oe one 100-0 52:3 0:9 





Mining |Commun-| Trans- Con- Services | Trade 
ications ‘| portation | struction 

100°4 91-8 98-4 86:9 89-6 91-4 
101-6 88-8 103-3 100-8 87-7 90-1 
108-8 91-4 104-7 110-8 100-4 91-3 
103-7 97-1 99-6 101-4 101-5 91-4 
98-0 98-6 100-4 107-7 105-2 94-8 
101-7 103-2 104-7 133-5 110-4 98-1 
109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 
115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117:8 110-9 101°6 79:3 117-3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
112-9 113:5 101-8 85:4 121-1 122-5 
115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
115-8 120°9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
119-5 123-8 117°5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
122+1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
123°8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
127-2 127°5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
114:5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
114-1 117°3 104°3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
113-8 119°7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
121-9. 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
108-1 103°3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 423-1 123-3 
105:3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 
104:1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130-8 124-0 
104-5 105-9 97-8 162-8 183-0 120-9 
105-6 105°8 97-8 176-8 134-8 120-5 
108-2 104-2 95-2 164-5 125-5 120-8 
107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 117°5 122-8 
107°5 100-5 93-5 128-8 116-1 125-6 
105-1 98-1 85:6 104-8 114-4 125-7 
102-4 97-3 83-4 90-4 112-1 117-2 
101-1 95-2 81-9 83-3 114-7 113-6 
101-0 3-9 81-9 79-9 113-9 114-3 
97-9 94-1 84:3 83-2 114-7 116-2 
96-8 94-1 85-5 92-9 116-8 116-1 
95-0 93-1 85-9 93:3 119-9 115-4 
94-8 93 °5 85-3 80:0 117-0 113-8 
96-5 92-9 86-5 84-4 119-4 113-1 

5-5 3-1 12-8 12-3 2-8 10-3 
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pay-rolls, while other industries showed only Index numbers by cities are given in 
slight changes. Employment was in less Table II. 

volume than on the same date a year ago, Manufacturing 

oh ine reductions in personnel had then Iron and steel, electrical apparatus and clay, 
een noted. glass and stone reported contractions, but 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 


SL 














Industries Relative | Sept. 1, Aug 1, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 1 
Weight | 1932 1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 1997 ” 
Manufacturing...................... " | 
Animal STON oat BTs =o eR Ea oa8 be 4 FL i “pe ae ip 106-8 
Rirdudnecaben 7 113-3 109-3 120-9 121-0 125-9 117-6 
setters eee eee ce ens 2 79-6 82-0 92-3 98-7 104-3 99-3 99-9 
Leather and products............ 9 5 A 
eee tre si ii 4 91-4 88-8 91-3 86-6 96-4 97-4 103-9 
Pirie tn a 1:7 99-4 97-3 100-7 89-6 BO OL eke paledae meee isis eae ae 
De Seay arcis ae et 3-9 59-4 59-8 77-5 88-9 120-7 120-5 114-4 
Rough and dressed lumber 
g Bee satel: 2-1 50-4 51-8 67-5 95-7 9. ; : 
122-0 121-8 119-6 
Hurniturey eee, pL: oa x 
Other lumber products 1 x a i Maes ae Hg Te “ ee 105-8 
)ther lumber products... .+.+++. : : : : ; 6 7.9 102: 
Lava euanmera itatey tier A JC Set ee 9 50-1 34-9 61-9 66-3 99-4 104-2 ik! 
3 iy i ucts—edible Latest ak wake 3.9 109-2 103-6 124-1 134-3 123-4 112-9 109-4 
ulp aR paper PLOGUCTS ao cetersieve tases 6-7 88-5 86-6 94-3 109-2 113-1 108-8 108-8 
ONAL ee lass . bebe iim 2-9 76.4 73-1 82.8 105-7 110-9 115-8 112-3 
alee pro Newel eg aks 9 98-3 94-0) 99-1 108-3 115-3 121-0 107-6 
R bin Ing ee ISDING.......+---- 2-9 101-7 102-2 107-9 114-3 115-3 109-4 104-5 
Tecan Ta Hoetel Paste ca oad eles e « eM rk 80-7 95-7 110°-5 140-6 (374 115-7 
BUSA ILE, eae sh rayetes« . . 91-8 93-3 96-9 104-8 104-0 104- 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-8 102-6 101-2 95-9 92-9 100-6 111-9 es 
tei yarn and ‘clothe ni Par uo. 4 1-8 75°2 76-0 76-9 79-6 91-7 163°6 106-5 
Voolen yarn and cloth............ -8 103-9 101-5 96-9 80-1 94-6 107-7 98-6 
Silk and silk goods................ “9 366-9 358-0 283-5 254-5 CE Ta EPR OR RS 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-1 104-7 103-5 100-1 103-2 113-1 103-6 97-7 
Garments and personal furnishings 39 87-4 81-8 92-4 101-0 105-7 101-8 98-9 
Other textile products............. 1-0 70-9 75-2 76-9 87-7 100-9 107-0 109-6 
“Sea Vane (HYOLSS) Mae votes ke. - - ae Lite eh 125-2 120-0 121-5 111-3 
ODACCO A... 1". anes Rete Mictetet evict ys . : 06-3 08-0 108-9 OS oe ae lhe scape sy Sau [fehee c e e 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 8 12)-1 115-2 133-8 150-9 TAGALO Tp ern aaee ee Net eeeees ahem 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 84-6 67-1 86-8 123-8 160-8 138-8 104-1 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-0 106-9 105-9 112-0 116-3 120-6 109-9 104-4 
ecient 6S wiley 15 ((Ut7 aM i OME aT on diac oA Tae desblsinacoes ghosnitones 
CCUICICUITON GU tess es las @ : : : 3° : ; : 117-2 
pee dete ee to net Fete yi hed wed 157-9 154-7 123-1 107-8 
ron and steel products.............. i ; : 9. $9-3 122-3 117-6 100-1 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-0 60-8 54-2 81-9 102-0 133-3 122-7 106-9 
ey Hehe than vehicles)... rie ee, Ba Lae Hae 319 ae Hae 
gricultural implements........... ; : ; 5. : . ; 94- 
and yebtolodiag shies soil AS a Hee La aoe 97-9 114-6 117-9 94-6 
utomobiles and parts............ : ole j 6 99-9 129-1 171-0 89-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 3 66-4 69-8 100-8 101-4 142-1 107-1 92-0 
Heating appliances................ “4 78-5 64-3 103-2 111-1 130-8 121-4 105-4 
aoe ae tie ean ee ny “4 53-9 61-6 109-3 149-6 181-3 145-6 116-6 
oundry and machine shop pro- 
docts, i. eee 4. pil oN GUO Rh 96.0) fs 198-3. | dg 96-3 
Other iron and poe products...... ae ae chia ma ie 114-2 a 105-5 
Non-ferrous metal products......... ‘ . ; : : 30-7 183-6 4-1 111-5 
ae mineral products...... n utd art ae Thy ine Peat Nae 
ISCOLIANCOUS..eit. « cists eelete's sia clenate « gars 4 . i ae ; 4 f 3 
Paves... 3.4 ac $72 eer Cera hes. “9 26-0 * 29-1 30-5 54-3 83-6 75-0 78-7 
Mining. 2.!/.. )2 2 OD, BAL he 5-5 96-5 94-8 105-6 116-6 123-8 115-7 109-9 
Auge atc, 32¢ aca: SO etal saat Poe 3-0 87-6 83-5 91-3 101-6 105-9 102-9 104-4 
Biotallic ores; .. weeks aE Paes} 1-9 130-0 132-3 142-1 141-0 147-2 131-4 118-5 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 6 72:6 73-9 98-9 134-0 153-2 138-5 117-8 
Communications...................- 3-1 at oe ao 120-9 128-8 114-8 107-2 
‘Telegraplisi.,., \aticerearteeenc this oct “6 : : 08-6 130-4 140-3 125-1 113-0 
Pelephones JIMA. dak. sheen ee 2-5 92-2 92-4 105-1 118-6 125-7 112-1 105-7 
Transportation................00005- 12-8 86-5 85-3 97-8 110-2 117-2 111-5 105-9 
Street railways and cartage......... 3-1 | I18-4 114-0 121-6 128-7 134-3 117-7 108-6 
Steam’ railways. Memeo Salt: 2 7-7 77:3 76-8 90-9 105-1 112-2 110-8 104-6 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 2-0 90-2 90-0 100-9 112-2 121-2 107-0 108-6 
Construction and Maintenance..... 12-3 84-4 90-0 176-8 169-2 181-3 158-7 150-4 
Building Vals 6» oie oie rce eae Res ate 6 te 2-7 52-8 57-1 117-5 155-4 174-8 137-7 134-7 
Highway Joi.) 2 occa. Bae aaa os 3 5:9 133-4 146-9 337-0 299-9 293-5 243-7 238-8 
Rail way ....d Sse ee caterers byes 3°7 73:3 72-3 98-3 122-3 137-7 145-6 129-1 
SCRVICES) ee 2 Rene, Sot: 2-8 119-4 117-0 134-8 143-4 146-6 132-5 120-0 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-5 120-1 114-4 140-5 154-1 158-3 137-5 126-0 
Professionaley, \... 36. eae. 3 128-9 126-9 123-7 124-9 124-5 121-9 100-7 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 1-0 116-0 118-2 129-6 131-6 133-2 128-3 116-4 
Trades ie tos. al ey Ad 10-3 113-1 113-8 120-5 127-3 127-8 116-0 108-4 
Retailadd... 2. ogee were seste cick « 7°5 117-3 118-9 125-7 129-9 130-1 118-3 108-1 
Wholesale’ 2255555. cma ae ia si nene ck be 2-8 103-1 102-0 108-9 121-3 122-7 111-0 109-2 
All Industries:.c:)..isc5 3s. 2 ne. ok os 100-0 86-0 86-3 107- 116-6 126-8 119-1 111-0 


1The ‘Relative weight’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
‘total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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leather footwear, musical instrument, non-fer- 
rous metal, beverage, pulp and paper, veget- 
able food, textile and garment factories re- 
corded improvement, in some cases of a sea- 
sonal nature. Statements were received from 
4,935 manufacturers employing 412,663 opera- 
tives, as compared with 410,212 at the begin- 
ning of August. Although this increase is not 
particularly large, it is especially interesting 
because in the experience of the last eleven 
years employment in the manufacturing has 
usually been slightly lower on September 1 
than at the beginning of August. Employ- 
ment on September 1, 1931, had remained at 
the level of the preceding month, but the 
index then was many points higher than on 
the date under review. 


Ammal Products, Edible—Declines were 
shown in dairies and fish-preserving establish- 
ments, while meat-packing plants were more 
active. The payrolls of the 247 co-operating 
factories aggregated 20,468 employees, as com- 
pared with 20,561 in the preceding month. 
Employment on September 1, 1931, had de- 
creased more extensively, and the index num- 
ber then was over three points lower than on 
the date under review. 


Leather and Products—A gain was shown 
in leather factories, chiefly in footwear plants; 
this was larger than that noted at the begin- 
ning of September of last year, when the em- 
ployment reported by the firms making re- 
turns was at the same level. Statements were 
received from 246 manufacturers having 18,- 
575 persons in their employ, as against 18,068 
on August 1. 
the increase, but the movement was also fav- 
ourable in Ontario. 

Lumber and Products—Further seasonal 
reductions were made in sawmills, but furni- 
ture and wood turning and carving factories 
were busier; the result was a decrease of 82 
persons in the staffs of the 70 lumber-using 
plants furnishing data, whose payrolls aggre- 
gated 30,970. This loss was much smaller than 
that noted on September 1, 1931, but the in- 
dex then was decidedly higher. 


Musical Instruments—Additions to  per- 
sonnel were recorded in musical instrument 
works, 37 of which increased their labour 
forces by 399 persons to 1,466 on September 
1. The increase was largely confined to Que- 
bec. A gain had also been imdicated at the 
beginning of September, 1981, when employ- 
ment was at a higher level. 

Plant Products, Edible-—Confectionery, 
chocolate, cocoa, starch, flour and cereal and 
fruit and vegetable preserving factories re- 
ported heightened activity, the additions to 
staffs in canneries being most pronounced. The 
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general improvement was on a smaller scale 
than on the same date last year, when the in- 
dex was higher. Data were compiled from 
391 firms in the vegetable food group, whose 
payrolls rose from 29,391 on August 1, to 31,- 
112 at the beginning of September. Ontario 
and British Columbia reported the largest ad- 
vances, but the trend was also upward in the 
Maritime and Prairie Provinces. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Employment in 
this group showed a considerable improve- 
ment, mainly in pulp and paper mills, while 
printing shops were rather slacker; large 
losses had been noted on September 1 last 
year, but activity then was greater than on 
the date under review. The forces of the 562 
co-operating establishments included 53,239 
persons, as compared with 52,218 in the pre- 
ceeding month. Quebec and Ontario reported 
most of the advance. 


Rubber Products—Practically no change 
was indicated in rubber factories, 44 of which 
employed 10,263 workers. The situation on 
September 1, 1931, had also remained much: 
the same as in the preceding month, but em- 
ployment was then at a higher level than on 
the date under review. 


Textile Products—Seasonal increases  oc-- 
curred in textile factories, 849 of which had: 
79,411 employees, as against 77,611 on August 
1. Most of the advance took place in Que-- 
bec. Garment and personal furnishing fac-. 
tories registered the bulk of the gain, but 
improvement was also noted in headwear, 
knitting, silk and woollen mills, while carpet. 
and cordage plants were slacker. The index 
of employment on the same date last year 
was fractionally lower; the increase then re- 
ported had involved a much smaller number: 
of workers. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Mod-- 
erate improvement was noted in this indus-. 
try on September 1, as compared with the 
preceding month, since when 203 persons were: 
added to the payrolls of the 154 co-operating 
factories, which employed 14,513 operatives.. 
The advance took place in distilled and malt 
liquor factories. The level of employment 
was lower than at the beginning of September, 
1931, when a larger increase had been indi-. 
cated in the group as a whole. 


Chemical Products—Employment in this 
division showed a slight gain, according to sta- 
tistics from 144 employers of 7,887 : persons, 
compared with 7,811 on August 1. The situa- 
tion was not so favourable as on the same 
date a year ago. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Stone and 
clay product works released employees, while: 
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the glass division showed some improvement. 
Statements were received from 187 plants, 
having 7,654 workers, as against 7,839 in the 
preceding month. A rather larger reduction 
had been noted at the beginning of September 
last year, but the index then was consider- 
ably higher. 


Electric Current—Greater activity was 
shown in electric current plants, 92 of which 
employed 14,487 persons, compared with 14,- 
386 in their last report. The improvement 
took place chiefly in Ontario. Employment 
was slacker than on September 1, 1931. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in this 
group decreased at the beginning of Septem- 
ber, when 456 workers were released from the 
forces of the 87 co-operating establishments, 
which thad 11,225 employees. This loss oc- 
curred mainly in Ontario. Improvement had 
been noted on the corresponding date in 1931, 
when the index was above its level at the time 
of writing. 


Iron and Steel Products—The vehicle, iron 
and steel fabrication, foundry and machine 
shop, tool and other divisions of the iron and 
steel group recorded contractions in employ- 
ment, while rolling mills, heating appliance and 
some other factories were busier. On _ the 
whole, there was a reduction of 2,871 in the 
forces of the 757 co-operating iron and steel 
manufacturers, who employed 81,059 persons 
at the beginning of September. Activity was 
curtailed in all except the Maritime Provinces, 
but chiefly in Ontario. The trend on Sep- 
tember 1, 1931, had also been unfavourable, 
but the index number then was much higher 
than on the date under review. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The precious 
metal and the smelting and refining divisions 
reported heightened employment, while base 
metal working plants showed curtailment; 132 
manufacturers in the group as a whole em- 
ployed 12,449 operatives, as against 12,128 on 
August 1. Although reductions had been indi- 
cated on the same date last year, activity then 
was greater. 


Mineral Products—Employment in _ this 
group showed a slight increase, according to 
statements from 99 establishments with 11,917 
persons on their payrolls, as against 11,879 at 
the beginning of August. The index was lower 
than on September 1, 1931, when more marked 
improvement had been noted. 


Logging 
Employment in logging camps showed a 
further falling-off at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, according to the 215 co-operating firms, 


whose payrolls aggregated 7,105 workers, com- 
pared with 7,955 in the preceding month. The 


number employed in the bush was smaller 
than in any other year on record. 
Mining 

Coal.—Data were received from 88 opera- 
tors having 23,504 men on their payrolls, as 
compared with 22,400 at the beginning of 
August. The Western coal-fields reported the 
expansion, which involved a much greater num- 
ber of werkers than that registered on the 
same date a year ago; the index number then, 


however, was higher than on the date under 
review. | 


Metallic Ores—Employment in metallic ore 
mines showed a falling-off, according to returns 
from 63 firms whose forces declined from 15,603 
persons on August 1, to 15,391 at the begin- 
ning of September. A contraction had also 
been shown on September 1, 1931, when em- 
ployment was in greater volume. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (other than coal) — 
Further slight declines were reported in this 
group, in which 77 firms reduced their staffs 
by 69 workers to 4,789 on September 1. An 
increase had been noted on the corresponding 
date of last year, and the level of employment 
was then higher. 


Communications 


A falling-off was indicated in the communi- 
cations division, in which the companies re- 
porting employed 24,281 workers, as compared 
with 24,451 in the preceding month. Activity 
was less than in the early autumn of 1931. 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways and Cartage— 
Improvement was shown in local transportation 
on the date under review, when the 171 em- 
ployers furnishing data reported 24,364 work- 
ers, or 867 more than in the preceding month. 
There were advances in Quebec and the West- 
ern Provinces, the largest occurring in the 
Prairie areas. Although practically no change 
had been recorded at the begininng of Sep- 
tember, 1931, the index then was some three 
points higher. 

Steam Railways—There was an increase in 
the number employed in steam railway opera- 
tion on September 1, according to the 98 com- 
panies and branches from which returns were 
received, and which had 61,076 employees, com- 
pared with 60,669 on August 1. Employment 
was at a lower level than on the same date 
last year, although a decline had then been 
noted. The improvement reported at the be- 
ginning of September, 1932, took place mainly 
in the Prairie Provinces. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—There was a 
very slight increase in employment in water 
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transportation, in which activity was less than 
on the same date in 1931. Statements were 
received from 87 employers of 15,671 workers, 
as against 15,647 in the preceding month. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —A further falling-off was noted in 
building construction, in which employment 
was slacker than in the late summer of 1931. 
Data were received from 665 contractors, whose 
payrolls declined from 23,200 on August 1, 
1932, to 21,180 persons on the date under re- 
view. The trend was unfavourable in all 
orovinces except British Columbia. 


Highway —There was a pronounced decrease 
in this group, 4,788 men being released from 
the forces of the 358 co-operating employers, 
who had 46,666 workers; there were losses in 
all provinces except Quebec. Activity was 
aot so great as on September 1, 1931, when 
important unemployment relief works were 
oeing carried on. 

Railway—An increase in employment was 
indicated by the 37 firms furnishing data in 
this division, who employed 29,257 persons, as 
against 28,843 in the preceding month. Im- 
provement was reported in the Maritime Prov- 
inces and British Columbia. Lessened activity 
had been noted on the corresponding date of 
1931, but the index number then was many 
points higher. 


- Services 
There was a moderate advance in the service 
group, in which business this year has not 
been so brisk as in 1931. The 289 establish- 
ments furnishing returns for September 1; 
1932, reported 22,335 assistants, as against 
21,9383 on August 1. 


Trade 


There was a decrease in the staffs of retail 
establishments, while a gain occurred in whole- 
sale trade; employment in this group con- 
tinued at a lower level than in the late summer 
of last year, when similar trends had been 
indicated in the two divisions. Returns were 
received from 847 trading establishments em- 
ploying 81,039 persons, compared with 81,477 
at the beginning of August, 1932. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries, are given 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “ Relative Weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on the 
date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions in Canada at the Close of August, 1932 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are occupied in work other than their own 
trades or who are idle owing to illness are not 
considered as unemployed. Unions involved 
in industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month, with 
consequent variations in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such figures 
have reference only to the organizations re- 
porting, 

The trend of activity among local trade 
unions, which has been very slightly though 
steadily upward since the close of April, con- 
tinued in the favourable movement through- 
out August, as manifest by the returns tabu- 
lated from a total of 1,762 labour organiza- 
tions including a membership of 163,530 per- 
sons. Of these, 34,949 were without employ- 
ment on the last day of the month, a per- 
centage of 21-4, in contrast with 21-8 per cent 
of idleness in July. Unemployment was, how- 
ever, in greater prevalence than in August, 
1931, when the percentage of inactivity stood 


at 15°8. In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
iractional recessions in employment from July, 
were recorded, while the situation in the re- 
maining provinces was generally improved, 
though the gains were quite slight ranging 
only from 1-5 per cent in both Manitoba and 
Alberta to 0:5 per cent in Ontario, Pronounced 
curtailment of operations from August a year 
ago was noted in Ontario and Quebec, and in 
New Brunswick also the employment volume 
afforded was substantially reduced, Declines 
of much lesser magnitude, however, were re- 
flected by British Columbia, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan unions. In Nova Scotia and 
Alberta, the tendency was toward greater 
activity. 

Each month the returns on unemployment 
in the largest city in each province, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island, are tabu- 
lated separately. Of these, Toronto unions re- 
ported the greatest percentage of idleness 
during August of the cities compared, which 
was but fractionally smaller than that shown 
in July. Vancouver and Halifax were next in 
line, the percentage recorded in the former 
city representing a nominal decline in activity 
and in the latter very slight improvement in 
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conditions, An employment advance from 
July of nearly 4 per cent: was reported in 
Montreal and in Winnipeg the situation was 
somewhat better. Regina unions showed a 
drop of over 4 per cent in the volume of work 
available, while the Edmonton recessions were 
less than 2 per cent. In St. John the situa- 
tion remained unchanged from July, An ad- 
verse employment movement was reflected in 
all cities with the exception of Regina, from 
August a year ago, Toronto, and St, John 
unions showing particularly heavy curtailment 
of activity, although notable recessions also 
occurred among Montreal, Halifax and Van- 
couver unions, In Regina the improvement 
recorded was but nominal. 


with 24-1 per cent in July. A large factor in 
this favourable trend noted from July was the 
improvement reported by garment workers, 
although among leather, fur, brewery and wood 
workers, and metal polishers more active con- 
ditions prevailed. Cn the contrary employ- 
ment was somewhat retarded for iron and 


steel workers, paper makers, printing trades- 


men, textile and glass workers, general labour- 
ers and cigar makers. Greater depression was 
indicated in the manufacturing industries as a 
whole than in August last year when 14-0 per 
cent of the members reported were idle. In 
this comparison paper makers were afforded 
a much better volume of activity during the 
month reviewed and noteworthy employment 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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Accompanying this article is a chart which 
illustrates the trend of unemployment from 


January, 1926, to date. The course followed 
by the curve, which has been consistently 
downward since the close of April, continued 
in the favourable movement during August, 
indicative of a slightly better employment ten- 
dency. The level reached at the close of the 
month was, however, above that of August 
last year, showing more depressed conditions 
during the month reviewed. 


Some lessening of the unemployment volume 
from the previous month was shown in the 
manufacturing industries during August, the 
455 labour organizations from which reports 
were tabulated with 43,486 members indicating 
22-5 per cent of their members idle, compared 
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advances were also reported by woodworkers. 
Among cigar makers fractional gains only 
occurred, The situation for garment workers, 
however, remained substantially the same as in 
August a year ago. In the remaining trades 
a slowing up of industrial activity was noted, 
the iron and steel trades particularly showing 
heavy losses. 

Coal miners during August reported im- 
provement of minor importance when com- 
pared with July conditions, the level of acti- 
vity, however, being much better than in 
August last year. This was shown by the 
reports tabulated from a total of 45 unions 
covering 14,711 members, 1,735 or 11-8 per 
cent of whom were without work in August, 
contrasted with percentages of 12:6 in July 
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and 17-5 in August, 1931. Unemployment in 
the Alberta mines was in considerably lesser 
volume than in July. In Nova Scotia declines 
of less than 1 per cent occurred, while in 
British Columbia the same percentage of idle- 
ness was noted in both months under com- 
parison, Nova Scotia, Alberta and British 
Columbia miners all participated in the favour- 
able employment movement shown from 
August last year, the gains in Alberta affecting 
the greatest number of workers. In addition 
to the miners reported entirely out of work 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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at the close of the month reviewed much 
short time was in evidence. 


The building and construction trades, with 
236 unions reporting in August a membership 
of 21,160 persons showed that 12,940 
were without work on the last day of 
the month, a percentage of 61.2, con- 
trasted with 58.6 per cent of inactivity 
in July. Unemployment for painters, 
decorators, and paperhangers increased sub- 
stantially from July and among tile layers, 
lathers and roofers also, conditions were con- 
siderably slacker. Curtailment of activity, 
though on a much smaller scale, was noted 
among bricklayers, masons and plasterers, elec- 
trical workers, plumbers and steamfitters, steam 
shovelmen and hod carriers and_ building 
labourers. On the other hand, granite and 
stone cutters, and carpenters and joiners were 
afforded somewhat heightened employment. 
Operations for building and _ construction 
tradesmen were largely restricted from August 
Jast year, when 41-5 per cent of the member- 
ship involved was idle, granite and stone cut- 
ters, plumbers and steamfitters, carpenters and 
joiners, bricklayers, masons and plasterers, and 
painters, decorators and paperhangers all suffer- 
ing severe employment losses during the month 
reviewed, Among electrical workers, tile lay- 
ers, lathers and roofers, and hod carriers and 
building labourers also, the level of activity 
was somewhat reduced. Bridge and structural 
iron workers alone reported a more favourable 
situation, though the change was slight. 


Little variation from the previous month in 
the volume of activity afforded workers in 
the transportation industries was reported 
during August, the employment tendency, 
however, being favourable. This was manifest 
by the returns tabulated for August from an 
aggregate of 783 unions with 61,418 members, 
7,584 or 12-3 per cent of whom were idle on 
the last day of the month, in contrast with a 
percentage of 13-0 in July. Responsibility for 
this slightly better trend from July rested 
largely with steam railway employees, whose 
returns included over 79 per cent of the entire 
group membership reported, teamsters and 
chauffeurs showing but nominal improvement. 
Employment for navigation workers, however, 
was considerably reduced from July and 
among street and electric railway employees 
fractional recessions only were noted. In 
making a conmparison with the returns for 
August, 1931, when 9-5 per cent of inactivity 
was recorded in the transportation industries, 
navigation workers and steam railway em- 
ployees reported a noteworthy drop in em- 
ployment during the month reviewed, with de- 
clines of much lesser degree among teamsters 
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Taste II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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and chauffeurs. The situation for street and 
electric railway employees, however, remained 
much the same as in August last year. 

Retail clerks were quite busily engaged 
during August, as in the previous month, the 
4 unions from which returns were received, 
with a membership total of 1,162 persons, show- 
ing 0-7 per cent of their members idle on 
the last day of the month, contrasted with 0-9 
per cent in July. Better conditions prevailed 
than in August last year, when 2-5 per cent 
of idleness was recorded. 

Reports for August were tabulated from 68 
associations of civic employees, with a com- 
bined membership of 7,300 persons, 386 or 5-3 
per cent of whom were idle on the last day 
of the month, in contrast with 4-7 per cent 
in July. In August last year a high level of 
activity was maintained, only 0-1 per cent of 
the members being reported idle. 

A slightly better employment tendency was 
shown in the miscellaneous group of trades 
during August from the previous month, the 
124 unions furnishing returns with 4,530 mem- 
bers, indicating 23-1 per cent of their members 
idle, compared with 24-5 per cent in July. 
The most noteworthy improvement was re- 
corded by stationary engineers and firemen, 
gains of much smaller proportions being shown 
by hotel and restaurant employees, and un- 
classified workers. Activity for theatre and 
stage employees was somewhat curtailed from 
July and among barbers employment eased 
off very slightly. Stationary engineers and 
firemen, theatre and stage, and hotel and 


restaurant employees, and barbers all shared 
in the adverse employment movement shown 
from August last year in the miscellaneous 
group of trades when 18-9 per cent of in- 
activity was registered, stationary engineers 
and firemen showing the greatest increase in 
slackness. On the other hand, unclassified 
workers registered considerable improvement in 
the situation from August a year ago. 


Fishermen were afforded a greater volume 
of work during August then in either the pre- 
vious month or August last year, the 2 unions 
from which returns were tabulated with 705 
members showing an unemployment percent- 
age of 5:7, contrasted with percentages of 10-6 
in July and 7-7 in August, 1931. 


From unions of lumber workers and loggers 
4 reports were received in August involving 
a membership of 1,304 persons, 592 or 45:4 
per cent of whom were reported without work 
on the last day of the month, compared with 
42-0 per cent of unemployment in July. 
Slacker conditions also prevailed than in 
August last year when 37-8 per cent of mem- 
bers recorded were idle. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1931, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for August of each year from 1919 
to 1929, inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1930, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for August, 1932 


During August, 1932, the reports from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
showed an increase of nearly 1 per cent in 
the average daily placements over those of 
the preceding period, and a gain of 3 per cent 


when a comparison was made with. the average. 


daily placements effected during the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. In comparison 
with work transacted during. July, farming, 
services and manufacturing showed gains, the 
largest increase being in the first named sec- 
tion, due to harvest operations in the Prairie 
Provinces. Other groups recorded declines, 
the largest of these, which was in construction 
and maintenance, was of sufficient amount to 
largely offset the marked increase recorded in 
agriculture. Although there was a net gain 
over the corresponding month a year ago, all 
industrial divisions, except farming and con- 
struction and maintenance, showed decreased 
placements from those of August, 1931, the 


heaviest decline occurring in services and the 
highest gain once more in farming. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1930, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be noted 
from the graph that the curve, both of 
vacancies and placements in relation to ap- 
plications, was slightly downward during the 
first half of the month, but followed a marked 
upward trend during the latter half of the 
period under review, and at the close of 
August was, respectively, 23 points and 22 
points above the levels attained at the end 
of August a year ago. The ratio of vacancies 
to each 100 applications was 56:0 during the 
first half and 60-2 during the second half of 
August, 1932, in contrast with the ratios of 
38:0 and 37-2 during the corresponding periods 
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of 1931. The ratios of placements to each 100 
applications during the periods under review 
were 54:2 and 57-7 as compared with 36-2 and 
35°8 during the corresponding month of 1931. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during August, 1982, 
was 1,052 as compared with 1,037 during the 
preceding month and with 1,032 in August a 
year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices dur- 


lar employment. were 15,319, of which 11,581 
were of men and 3,738 were of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 12,036. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 21,114 for men and 7,283 for women a 
total of 28,397, while applications for work 
numbered 48,815, of which 36,950 were from 
men and 11,865 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1922, to date :— 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 





Applications 


Vacancies - - — 


Placements o—o—o—o—o—o 
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ing the month under review was 1,808 in com- 
parison with 1,868 in July, 1932, and with 
2,746 during August last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
August, 1932, was 1,014, of which 568 were in 
regular employment and 446 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,008 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in August a year 
ago averaged 987 daily, consisting of 478 place- 
ments in regular and 509 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of August, 1932, the 
offices of the Service referred 28,870 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 27,355 
placements. Of these, the placements in regu- 
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Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
VRE So si 297, 827 95,695 393, 522 
LOZ SNM ee 2 347,165 115,387 462,552 
Ui ee ca 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
LOZ Temee Ree 3. 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
LOZ GRIMES. costs sc. 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
gE lec. c ccc 302, 723 112, 046 414, 769 
Leon tas: | Seen 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
OR. 8. ae 260, 747 137, 620 398,367 
LOSO LR... one... 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
Tee ere ace 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 
1932 (8 months)....... 96,796 146, 694 243,490 


ee SE eee 
Nova Scotia 

During the month of August, 1932, positions 

offered through employment offices in Nova 

Scotia were over 8 per cent less than in the 
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preceding month and over 23 per cent below 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
were similar declines in placements under both 
comparisons. The largest reduction in place- 
ments from August, 1981, was in the high- 
way division of construction and maintenance, 
and accounted for most of the loss under this 
comparison, the only groups to show any gains 
being services and finance, and these were 
small. There were 110 placements in the con- 
struction and maintenance group, and 326 
in services. Of the latter, 230 were household 
workers. Regular employment was found for 
71 men and 73 women. 


New BruNSWICK 


There was a decline of nearly 7 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in New Brunswick during 
August, when compared with the preceding 
month, but a gain of over 20 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements were over 7 per cent less 
than in July, but 21 per cent above August, 
1931. The gain in placements over August 
of last year was due to work provided on 
highway, road and sewer construction, al- 
though small increases were also shown in 
transportation and manufacturing. These gains 
were partly offset by a large reduction in the 
services group, and small losses in logging, 
farming and trade. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
were: manufacturing, 29; transportation, 41; 
construction and maintenance, 495; and ser- 
vices, 380, of which 290 were of household 
workers. During the month 116 men and 39 
women were placed in regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec, was nearly 4 per cent 
higher than in the preceding month, but over 
12 per cent less than during the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements were nearly 
8 per cent below July and nearly 22 per cent 
fewer than in August, 1931. The decline from 
August of last year was due to losses in con- 
struction and maintenance and logging. These 
decreases were partly offset by gains in other 
groups, all of which, however, were smali. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 79; logging, 55; farming, 45; 
construction and maintenance, 150; trade, 72; 
and services, 908, of which 702 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 417 of men and 693 of women. 
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ONTARIO 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during August called for nearly 10 
per cent less workers than in the preceding 
month and showed a nominal decline when 
compared with the corresponding month of 
last year. There was a loss also in placements 
of nearly 11 per cent when compared with July, 
but a gain of nearly 3 per cent when compared 
with August, 1931. This gain was accounted 
for by increased placements in the highway 
division of construction and maintenance, but 
was, however, offset in part by substantial 
losses in services, farming and manufacturing, 
with somewhat smaller declines in logging and 
transportation. The changes in other groups 
were unimportant. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 392; log- 
ging, 95; farming, 1,104; construction and 
maintenance, 4,956; trade, 292; and services, 
2,985, of which 1,644 were of household work- 
ers. There were 2,264 men and 1,182 women 
placed in regular employment during the 
month. 

MANITOBA 


During August, 19382, orders listed at em- 
ployment offices in Manitoba called for over 
29 per cent more workers than in the preced- 
ing month and over 15 per cent in excess of 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a gain also in placements of nearly 30° 
per cent when compared with July and of 
nearly 17 per cent in comparison with August, 
1931. Farm placements were considerably 
higher than during August of last year, while 
smaller gains were shown in construction and 
maintenance and manufacturing. Declines 
were reported in all other groups, of which 
that in services was the largest. These losses, 
however, were not sufficient to offset the gains 
indicated above. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 76; farming, 
2,266; construction and. maintenance, 1,480; 
and services, 1,045, of which 918 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 2,673 of men and 519 of 
women. 

SASKATCHEWAN 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during August, were 99 per cent 
higher than in the preceding month and 75 
per cent above the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements showed a gain of 102 
per cent when compared with July and of 74 
per cent in comparison with August, 1931. The 
substantial gain in placements over August 
of last year was due to a large increase under 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1932 






Offices 

during 

period 
Nova Scotia s.G.cecses hoes eaten)... 518 
RULERS ks AEBS fy. ek ine ea 202 
ING CHBRDOW ciate te cr ek ie sss ok 122 
SVdney ieee wise WAeere . woos kc be 194 
New Brunswick..................... 977 
UNAM sees ees coe lew. 115 
Moncton ott eon cieain 2 2 evedebe 603 
SLE KOU CTT oA nis ode Soe ee eee 259 
Quebec eee es ee 1, 626 
ISON NS G5) one JONG RUA ee ee 18 
URSA ee (ne ped Rua hye ak oe Ae ae pe 146 
DISTT REA sgn diecast ea 638 
OUCDEC Nanere re tee cine fet ones 483 
UBUOU NGI Goer i, ce SAE ie er ri ee 26 
SING SOE KOR be RR oe ean 141 
MUTE C ECL VICL BL Aoess Joes ed Cw 174 
Ontario atic oocic heer. 10,354 
ellowmillomerm ns tae kee. 81 
SVALCLOLCMAS eens 4. Ee 239 
Cat haut ee ee sine ieee ae, 84 
MOLG EE TONCES een Ia te ee ee; 31 
POTEET AITIO  aatPeR Soom aaae ens sys, 244 
EUG IDO Cree uaere Mat i ul ttle 81 
PLAT CON eee wacker keys 3 490 
EWN SPOMAAe URLS ASP. Phe the «clk § 1,986 
WGtChene teaver erens eee ce. 75 
Wondone 4) 4 tate we Aa TE. 885 
Niger araitallg: aaa enn ea iaerads sie 143 
OLE RUB AY, ae e ee kes ak 368 
Oshawa ..eeee cake Frdetiders «te eek 1,092 
Ottawark..) were Mae ee. 584 
Pembroke seme eee kL. 174 
eter boroug ii, eee oye arse: 107 
RorteArehor soso eo a 272 

St. Catharincarmenane mrt on ences 13 
Stel homacw .) perpen serch. hk 180 
SER ROAD o Shug kg: See ae 196 
Sault: Stes Mariemmeeeent 0s. 3. 105 
Stra tion ames eweeidelrorasic is cerry k 149 
SUuGbULY, Ae Ree a kee 383 
pippasbens shee by), Oh 98 
AICP ROTTENC) | AAS jis Ge ee 2,618 
Windsor eter ee ne. e 400 
Manitoba... sph teed). 72255. c's 4,870 
Eran Onemer sep eeie tit icles. 5 1,276 
Dap ines eee enki eo 193 
Portage ls: Prairiai eas. We. csc vs uk 288 
WATLDIDG 2 ROEM ries he c.ccls cae c, Bela: 
Saskatchewaniy) ees oc 4,440 
TESCO VAR. 5 phn ee ct in| 212 
MGHONG: cca neente em Le ice ck wy.) 179 
Wicose Jaw rte ah lates, ual ht: 932 
Nontb Battlefordibeiies, seis 192 
TINCEGA LOC hen Eee ern eae fs, 201 
TVOLIN aS: SAME Lee oa), 960 
483 
290 
666 
825 
25923 
827 
389 
1,069 
303 
335 
2589 
10 
62 
Reese AMT CE, pS... 932 
INGISOm py Sal ek eee gt 309 
New Westminster.................. 47 
ERPRTICCOU Re. Mees SUR, RA Te 107 
Prince George. sme <i , ..: 8 
Prince Ruperts ee et 15 
Vanover meni. eed. cetcx 559 
Vi CtOrian. 1), a.. ne ena: Melt cue. 640 
Canada’). 22 eee err ek. 28,397 
Meni Pie eral: ete eerie oeieoet 21,114 
Wiomenat. cer amen He EME 7, 283 


*95 Placements effected by offices since closed. 


Vacancies 





Reported | Unfilled 
i at end of 
period 
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Applicants 
Regis- Placed Un- 

tered | Referred placed 
during to at end of 
period | vacancies| Regular | Casual period 
757 525 144 352 1,469 
802 186 52 134 957 
260 145 36 80 366 
195 194 56 138 146 
1,002 973 155 818 821 
94 115 89 26 185 
615 599 389 560 129 
293 259 ae 232 507 
6,085 25166 1,110 208 35397 
SG 23 15 3 37 
316 146 pines 0 112 
3, 858 628 a00 40 2,300 
1,148 906 298 140 697 
141 26 24 mH 90 
294 133 126 7 86 
291 304 146 16 75 
20, 326 10, 426 3,446 6,478 34,916 
84 77 32 45 200 
431 166 78 88 2,490 
158 82 23 59 821 
127 31 3 28 337 
267 244 218 26 507 
169 86 28 30 984 
898 520 147 32D 3,062 
2,014 2,001 70 1,931 1,119 
363 74 a 38 942 
712 408 219 152 1,970 
120 151 35 101 448 
431 388 373 15 243 
1,195 1,082 30 1,052 1,089 
1,179 589 295 195 1,243 
307 177 101 76 29 
92 107 88 15 386 
267 267 232 35 1,750 
229 135 48 87 2,442 
259 187 70 117 542 
250 193 48 145 508 
574 98 46 83 204 
337 149 106 43 666 
575 49 21 28 616 
159 71 43 28 348 
8,514 23655 828 1,582 9,270 
615 433 229 204 2,700 
6, 018 4,893 3,192 1,699 10,947 
1,294 252 637 615 217 
300 190 184 6 296 
287 287 287 0 0 
4,137 3,164 2,084 1,078 10, 434 
4,676 4,217 3,551 664 1,850 
146 185 178 Uf 58 
179 179 179 0 0 
946 912 562 348 513 
175 175 171 4 1 
214 170 134 36 91 
T3822 950 873 7 813 
484 458 378 80 226 
280 283 250 33 116 
598 598 586 12 3 
332 307 240 67 34 
4,216 25904 2,001 570 8,816 
1,820 832 738 93 3, 859 
578 339 284 46 204 
1,063 1,108 952 124 3,280 
470 301 132 169 1,034 
285 308 195 138 439 
5,735 Rotte 1,420 1,247 3,991 
20 10 8 2 0 
227 f4 42 15 49 

930 923 854 69 128 
299 299 15 284 0 
160 46 21 25 127 
165 104 23 74 67 
25 8 8 0 0 

66 15 5 10 211 
3,047 663 310 262 2,619 
796 640 134 506 780 
48,815 28,870 15,319 12,026 66, 207 
36,950 2113 11,581 9.442 56,163 
11,865 My LOR 3,738 2,594 10,044 
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farming, although minor gains were also shown 
in services and manufacturing. The only de- 
cline of »mportance was in construction and 
maintenance. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included: manufacturing, 51; farming, 
2,954; construction and maintenance, 309; and 
services, 856, of which 665 were of household 
workers. During the month, 2,983 men and 
568 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 
ALBERTA 


There was an increase of nearly 34 per cent 
in the number of positions offered and place- 
ments effected through employment offices in 
Alberta during August, when compared with 
the preceding month. Vacancies, however, 
were nearly 11 per cent less than in August, 
1931, and placements nearly 12 per cent lower 
than during that month. A large reduction 
in the number of persons placed on highway 
construction was responsible for the decline 
from August of last year, as all other groups 
showed improvement or a nominal decline 
only. The largest increase was in farming. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 48; farming, 1,641; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 441; and services, 653, 
of which 501 were of household workers. Regu- 
lar employment was found for 1,859 men and 
442 women. 

BriTisH COLUMBIA 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during August, were nearly 
13 per cent less than in the preceding month 
and 11 per cent fewer than in the correspond- 
ing month of last year. There was a decline 
of nearly 14 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with July and of 11 per cent in com- 
parison with August, 1931. Decreased place- 
ments in the services group contributed largely 
to the adverse change in comparison with 
August of last year, although losses were also 
reported in manufacturing and construction and 
maintenance. Placements in logging and min- 
ing were somewhat higher, while the changes 
in other groups were nominal only. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements were 
made during the month were: manufacturing, 
30; logging, 63; farming, 119; construction and 
maintenance, 1,798; and services, 586, of which 
394 were of household workers. During the 
month, 1,198 men and 222 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of August, 1932, offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
15,319 placements in regular employment, 


9,686 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment located was outside the im- 
mediate vicinity of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter 512 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 444 going to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 68 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2-7 cents per mile with a muani- 
mum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the Em- 
ployment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 


The Ontario labour movement during August 
comprised the transfer of 4 persons to centres 
within the province, 2 bushmen and 1 cook 
travelling from Sudbury and one miner from 
Timmins. to employment within their re- 
spective zones. Manitoba offices issued 348 
certificates at the reduced rate in August, 294 
of which were provincial ‘and 54 interpro- 
vincial. Of the former, 287 were granted by 
the Winnipeg office to 6 farm domestics, one 
hotel general, one hospital cook, and one town 
domestic bound for Brandon and to 277 farm 
hands and one farm domestic going to rural 
points within the Winnipeg zone. In addi- 
tion, from St. Boniface 7 farm hands went 
to employment within the same zone. The 
movement outside the province was mainly 
of farm help, 47 farm hands and 3 farm 
domestics travelling to situations in the 
agricultural districts of Saskatchewan and 
one farm hand and one farm domestic 
to the Port Arthur zone. Of these, 4 secured 
their certificates for transportation at St. Boni- 
face and the balance at Winnipeg. From Win- 
nipeg also one hotel employee went to Regina 
and one cafe cook to Port Arthur. In Sas- 
katchewan 34 workers secured certificates for 
reduced transportation during August all of 
whom journeyed to positions within the prov- 
ince. With the exception of 6 teachers travel- 
ling from Regina and one carpenter from 
Moose Jaw to employment within their re- 
spective zones, all transfers effected were to 
the rural localities of the province and in- 
cluded 22 farm hands and 5 farm household 
workers, 11 of whom received their certificates 
for transportation at Regina, 8 at Saskatoon, 
7 at Moose Jaw and one at Prince Albert. 
Workers who availed themselves of the re- 
duced transportation rate in Alberta during 
August were 116 in number, 102 of whom went 
to employment within the province and 14 
to points outside. Provincially, from Edmon- 
ton one cafe waitress proceeded to Drumheller 
and 9 mine workers, 4 railway construction 
labourers, 2 highway construction labourers 
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and one hotel cook within the Edmonton zone, 
which zone also was the destination of one 


hotel chambermaid despatched from Calgary. 


The balance of this provincial movement was 
of agricultural labour, 61 farm hands and 9 
farm household workers travelling from Ed- 
monton and 13 farm hands and one farm 
housekeeper from Calgary to various sections 
of the province, The 14 persons transferred 
outside the province were farm hands. shipped 
from Edmonton to Saskatchewan rural dis- 
tricts. The movement of labour in British 
Columbia during August originated entirely 
at Vancouver and comprised the transfer of 


(4) Building Permits Issued in 


There was a seasonal decline in the value 
of the building permits issued during August, 
1932, as compared with July, while in com- 
parison with August of last year, there was 
also a considerable reduction; during the 
month under review, the 61 co-operating 
centres authorized building estimated to cost 
$3,331,278, as compared with $4,227,173 in July, 
1932, and $8,201,879 in August, 1931. There 
was, therefore, a decrease of 21-2 per cent in 
the first comparison, and of 59-4 per cent in 
the second. The aggregate value of the build- 
ing authorized in the first eight months of 
this year, viz., $30,137,519, was lower than in 
1931 and other years of the record; in con- 
sidering these data, however, it should be 
noted that there has also been a very signifi- 
cant decline in wholesale costs of building 
materials, the Bureau’s index, based on the 
1926 average as 100, having fallen from 156-3 
in the first eight months of 1920, to 78-0 in 
the period, January-August, 1932, or by 
slightly over 50 per cent. 

Some 650 cities furnished detailed statistics 
showing that they had issued about 300 per- 
mits for dwellings estimated to cost over 
$900,000, and more than 2,000 permits for 
other buildings valued at approximately $2,- 
200,000. During July, authority was granted 
for the erection of some 450 dwellings and 
1,800 other buildings, estimated at about 
$1,000,000 and $3,200,000, respectively. 

British Columbia reported a gain of $420,090, 
or 138-0 per cent, as compared with July, 
1932. Of the reductions elsewhere indicated, 
that of $975,131, or 46-0 per cent, in Quebec 
was greatest. 

British Columbia also reported a slightly 
higher aggregate of building permits issued 
than in August of last year, there being an 
increase of $13,762, or 1-9 per cent. Declines 
in this :comparison were recorded in the re- 
maining provinces, that of $2,504,798, or 71:9 
per cent in Ontario being most pronounced. 


10 persons, all of whom went to employment 
within the province. Included among these 
were 4 cannery workers and one hotel em- 
ployee going to Kamloops, one farm hand and 
2 restaurant workers to Revelstoke and one 
mine flunkey and one hotel cook to centres 
within the Vancouver zone. 

Of the 512 persons who took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during August, 203 travelled by the 
Canadian National Railways, 301 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 6 by the Northern Al- 
berta Railway, one by the Timiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway and one by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


Canada during August, 1932 


Of the larger cities, Vancouver showed im- 
provement as compared with both July, 1932, 
and August, 1931, while Montreal, Toronto 
and Winnipeg reported decreases in both 
comparisons. Of the other centres, Kingston, 
Peterborough, Walkerville, Woodstock, Leth- 
bridge, Nanaimo and North Vancouver re- 
corded gains in both comparisons. 


Cumulative Record for First Eight Months, 
1920-82—The following table gives the value 
of the building authorized by 61 cities dur- 
ing August and in the first eight months of 
each year since 1920, as well as index num- 
bers for the latter, based upon the total for 
1926 as 100. The average index numbers of 
wholesale prices of building materials in the 
first eight months of the years since 1920 are 
also given (average 1926100). 


Average 
Indexes of | indexes of 
Value of value of wholesale 
Value of permits permits prices of 
Year permits issued in issued in building 
issued in | first eight | first eight | materials 
August months months jin first eight 
(1926=100) months 
(1926 aver- 
age=100) 
19382 .9332: $ 3,331,278)/$ 30,137,519 27-6 78-0 
193 ee 8,201,879] 78,194,996 71-6 83-4 
1980 sae 14,029,564] 115,268,330 105-5 93-4 
1920) Pree. 21,582,221] 168-894, 072 154-6 99-6 
19287 eed 17,448,542] 145,247,485 133-0 97-5 
192 (anon 29,478,378] 126,690, 292 116-0 96-8 
1026... ae 11,672,599} 109,211,942 100-0 101-7 
1925...... 9,511,008] 88,223,328 80-8 104-3 
1924...... 9,406,733! 81,762,083 74-9 109-1 
1923eea 11,425,031] 97,551,074 89-3 111-7 
1922 nee 18,158,932] 105,181,416 96-3 108-4 
192 ee 10,928,039] 77,665,614 71-1 128-6 
19200255. 10,805,846} 86,303,601 79-0 156-3 


The aggregate for the first eight months of 
this year was less than in earlier years of 
the record, but as already stated, the average 
index number of wholesale prices of building 
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materials was also much lower than in any 
other year of this record. 

Table I gives the value of building permits 
issued by 61 cities during July and August, 


1932, and August, 1931. The 35 cities for 
which records are available since 1920 are 


marked by asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 








_—_—_ | | ———— | | "| 


Cities Aug. 1932 | July, 1932 | Aug. 1931 
Prince Edward ’dé— 
Charlotterowins end Un Ger EMER UN 
Nova Scotia.......... $ 67,3825 |$ 119,646 |$ 326-365 
Halifax sug yu), sa 66, 645 104,611 274,865 
New Glasgow....... 380 1,160 350 
TSydney ene 300 13,875 51,150 
New Brunswick..... 50,814 87, 782 170,670 
Fredericton......... 800 5,300 43,950 
*Moneton. eset ee 22,675 58,275 32,000 
*SaintJohn-cee eee 27,33 24,207 94,385 
Quebees issn es D145 PV 2120,252 | 2,500,138 
*Montreal—*Maison- 
NOUVES 6 ou chick oe 972,710 | 1,813,782 | 2,092,943 
"Quebec we tees 99,291 240, 680 251,960 
Shawinigan Falls....]............ 125 8,760 
*Sherbrooke......... 32,200 46,300 44,900 
*Three Rivers....... 8,035 7,665 28,025 
*Westmount......... 32,875 11,700 73,550 
Ontario 2.5 976, 966 1,115,392 3,481,764 
Belleville........... Nil ,970 9,600 
*Brantiord! ... siced ah 991 13,020 6,912 
Chathams, 00.5... 1,600 1,785 8,500 
SROrtewilliam 9.) 3 11,850 28,200 10, 250 
Coats epee acca 13,870 8,015 19,070 
SGuelpheree. oo6 sc. 12,794 8,448 19,458 
wa mltoOnia..vsccmenns 71,800 186, 700 253, 500 
PACINeStONF A, Sea 29,672 , 625 28,810 
Wing tChener ss) cikelas 25,115 2,087 56,935 
SMONGONe ace sma. 26,650 34, 845 236,950 
Niagara Falls....... 900 1,824 6,487 
SITLL reatoieleisc 0s 500 1,100 20,505 
POV EUAITIAM tants: ktde- ee 74,965 115,085 165,655 
Owen Sound........ 1,475 6,100 5,000 
*Peterborough....... 99, 800 7,991 20,338 
*Port Arthur). 3... 4,780 80,460 17,761 
FS ETAUOLO Lue se <5 ules 5,966 3,973 6,649 
*St. Catharines...... 21,790 50,084 32,440 
PSt. DNOmas.. seeds. 1,310 2,350 1,790 


Cities Aug. 1932 | July, 1932 | Aug. 1931 
Ontario—Con. 
Sarnia rau 3,607 3,581 11,503 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 28, 631 IBMESY/ 201,345 
*Toronto..- eee 381,316 394,054 | 1,842,807 
York and East 
York Townships 118,600 115,275 460,777 
Welland) oe 9,040 ,540 12,990 
SWindsorsw es eawaae 13,300 65,750 11,235 
East Windsor..... 500 Nil 2,100 
Riversi@en.u. c2c| eee een. Nil 3,280 
Sandwiechiiy.he. eal sees. ee cee eee, 3,150 
Walkerville....... 4,000 1,000 Nil 
Woodstocke sna sewa: 12,144 4,193 5, 967 
Manitoba............ 171, 465 201,525 253, 582 
*Brandons seen 725 6,250 3,752 
St. Boniface......... 10, 240 3,275 21,680 
*Winniper. eee ay 160, 500 192,000 228,150 
Saskatchewan....... 36,530 87,686 177, 780 
*Moose Jaw.......... 260 71,383 2,610 
* Reringinss 1 aerate 19,045 6,508 64,095 
*Saskatoon.......... 17,225 9,795 111,075 
Alberta sais cic tive is ty 158,629 190,542 580, 904 
*Calsary. ween rie 54,941 68,357 203, 154 
*Edmonton.......... 76,080 112,395 342,840 
Lethbridge: 2. ok 22,258 8,970 14,520 
Medicine Hat....... 5,350 82 20,390 
British Columbia... . 724,438 304,348 710,676 
Kamloops.......... 3,055 825 4,983 
INanaimoOnce sec. oes 3,776 3,250 1,175 
*New Westminster... 15,597 17,150 26,050 
Prince Rupert....... 2,450 10,440 16,000 
“Vancouver. .c.an eee 633 , 820 232,810 571, 530 
North Vancouver. 36,655 4,965 7,830 
*Victoriaas:..aeheas 29,085 34, 908 83,108 
Total—61 cities..... 3,331,278 | 4,227,173 | 8,201,879 
*Total—35 cities..... 3,051,447 | 4,023,323 7,291,967 








EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
September, 19382, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 

Employment showed a slight decline at 
August 22 as compared with July 25. The 
principal industries affected by the decline 
were the cotton, silk and carpet industries, 
textile printing, bleaching, dyeing, etc., the 
clothing trades except boot and shoe manu- 
facture, pig iron and iron and steel manufac- 
ture, coal mining, dock and harbour service, 
and the distributive trades. On the other 
hand, there was some improvement in linen 
and jute, hemp, rope, etc., electrical and wire- 
less apparatus, pottery and earthenware, and 
leather and leather goods manufacture. 


There was an increase in the numbers of 
insured persons recorded as unemployed in 
the Northern Counties and in Wales, but in 
Scotland and Northern Ireland the numbers 
showed a reduction. There was very little 
change in other parts of the country. 
Kimployment was moderate in the south of 
England and bad in all other areas. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,770,000 insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry 
except agriculture and private domestic ser- 
vice, the percentage unemployed at August 
22, 1982 (including those temporarily stopped 
as well as those wholly unemployed), was 
23-1, as compared with 22-9 at July 25, 1932, 
and with 22-0 at August 24, 1931. The 
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percentage wholly unemployed at August 22, 
1932, was 17-4 as compared with 17-1 at 
July 25, 1932, while the percentage temporarily 
stopped was 5-7, as compared with 5-8. For 
males alone, the percentage at August 22, 
1932, was 26-5, and for females, 14:2; at July 
25, 1932, the corresponding percentages were 
26°3 and 14-1, 


At August 22, 1932, the number of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain was 2,040,078 wholly unem- 
ployed, 719,295 temporarily stopped, and 
100,455 normally in casual employment, mak- 
ing a total of 2,859,828. This was 48 046 
more than a month before, and 126,046 more 
than a year before. The total included 
2,289,045 men, 83,737 boys, 430,271 women and 
56,775 girls. Comparison of the numbers on 
the registers and of the percentages unem- 
ployed with the figures for a year before is 
affected by the results of legislative and 
administrative changes. 


The 2,040,078 wholly unemployed included 
698,045 insured persons with claims for insur- 
ance benefit (consisting of those who (a) 
had paid at least 30 contributions during the 
preceding two years; (b) had received less 
than 156 days’ benefit in their current benefit 
years; and ‘(c) if 156 days’ benefit had 
become payable in a previous benefit year 
ending on or after November 12, 1931, had 
paid at least 10 contributions since the 156th 
day of benefit) ; 1,005,051 insured persons with 
applications for transitional payments; 200,764 
insured persons not in receipt of insurance 
benefit or transitional payments, and 136,218 
uninsured persons. 


In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at August 22, 1 Oa, 
was 2,935,878. 


United States 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labour, reports 
the changes in employment and earnings in 
August, 1932, as compared with July, 1932, 
based on returns made by 64,762 establish- 
ments in 16 major industrial groups, having 
in August, 4,167,215 employees, whose com- 
bined earnings in one week were $79,002,459. 
The combined totals of these 16 groups show 
an increase of 0-5 per cent in employment 
and a decrease of 1:0 per cent in earnings. 

Of the sixteen industrial groups, canning and 
preserving registered an increase of 35-6 per 
cent in employment and 38 per cent in earn- 
ings; anthracite mining increased by 10-5 


per cent in employment and 19-8 per cent in 
earnings; the crude petroleum producing 
group increased 3-6 in employment though 
earnings reflected a decrease of 3-7 : quarry- 
ing and non-metallic mining showed increased 
employment of 3-4 per cent and increased 
earnings of 2-3 per cent ; Manufacturing 
showed an employment and earning increase 
of 1-4 per cent and 0-3 per cent, respectively ; 
while bituminous mining gained 1:3 per cent in 
employment and 8 per cent in earnings. The 
remaining ten industrial groups all showed 
decreases both in employment and payrolls, 
ranging in the former from 3-5 to -2 per cent 
and in the latter from 6 to -7 per cent. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics also pub- 
lished reports of building permits from 352 
cities of the United States having a popu- 
lation of more than 25,000 for the months of 
July and August. The estimated cost of all 
building operations for which permits were 
issued in these cities during August was 
$37,137,073. The number of all building 
Operations increased 18-7 per cent, comparing 
the two periods. Comparing August with 
July, 1932, there was an increase of 22°5 per 
cent in the number and an increase of 20:6 
per cent in the estimated cost of new resi- 
dential buildings. New non-residential build- 
ings increased 23-6 per cent in number but 
decreased 3-7 per cent in estimated cost. 
Additions, alterations and repairs increased 
16-8 per cent in number and 10-1 per cent in 
estimated cost. During August, 1932, family 
dwelling units were provided for 2,290 fami- 
lies. This is an increase of 18-0 per cent as 
compared with July. 

According to statistics published in the 
September issue of the American Federationist, 
the official publication of the American Fed- 
eration of Labour, the estimated number of 
unemployed in the United States, based on 
government figures, is placed at 11,400,000. 





Mr. Edouard Montpetit, chairman of the 
Quebec Social Insurance Commission, an- 
nounced last month that recommendations 
concerning old age pensions would be sub- 
mitted by the Commission to the provincial 
legislature at its next session. he subjects 
of health insurance and unemployment in- 
surance also will be dealt with in the forth- 
coming report. The last reports of the com- 
mission, dealing respectively with family 
allowances and industrial hygiene, were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazrrre, August, 1932, 
page S861. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


gris Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1930. The text of 
this measure appeared in the Avpril, 1930, issue, 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall ‘be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
persons doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged; provided that wages 
shall in all cases be such as are fair and 
reasonable ; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in ‘Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 

(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

The Act was put into effect at once as 
respects contracts for construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition, both as to its pro- 
visions of wages and as to the application of 
the eight-hour day. 

With respect to contracts for other classes 
of work, the Fair Wages Policy of the Govern- 
ment of Canada (which has been in effect 
since 1900 and was expressed in an Order in 
Council adopted June 7, 1922, and amended 
April 9, 1924) requires that they must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the cur- 


rent wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requiring 
adherence to the current wage rates and work- 
ing hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
alble rates and hours. The conditions above 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any service performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 

The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
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satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 

It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manufac- 
ture and supply to the Government of Can- 
ada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following Fair Wages Clause:— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed, and if there 
be no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 


the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates and 
working hours. The contractor is required to 
post and keep posted in a conspicuous place 
on the premises where the contract is being 
executed, occupied or frequented by the work- 


men, the fair wages clause or schedule in- 
serted in his contract for the protection of 
the workmen employed. The contractor is 
also required to keep proper books and records 
showing the names, trades and address of 
all workmen in his employ and the wages 
paid to and time worked by such workmen, 
these records to be open for inspection by 
fair wages officers of the Government any 
time it may be expedient to the Minister to 
have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the Minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may 
be made by the latter. (Under the “A” con- 
ditions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violation to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at any reasonable time by any officer 
authorized by the Minister of Labour for this 
purpose, and that the premises shall be kept 
in sanitary condition. 

During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wages schedules 
as shown below, or the General Fair Wages 
Clause above mentioned :— 
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DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of repairs to wharf at 
Manicougan, Saguenay County, P.Q. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Louis Zuanette, Pointe au 
Pic, P.Q. Date of contract, September 28, 
1932. Amount of contract, 
$5,797. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


approximately 





Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 

not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters swat ate, $0 55 8 
Timbermenie eee ees eee 0 42 8 
Drillrunnersxchha: Sey. sprees castes, 0 40 8 
Bla ckomithiue. suas. eae eerreciaotas 0 50 8 
Quarrymen), Tone neers eae 0 40 8 
Driver, horse:and cart............: 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
ea bouterseiy eye eer en alee 0 35 8 
DIVES Ecchi. iat Pee eee E Tas) 8 
FRIFEMON ee cs ee eee 0 40 8 
Hoist operators (Gasolene)......... 0 50 8 
Powdermen jie ou, ee ee 0 45 8 
Compressor operator............... 0 40 8 
MeasmSters, °' ea see A eee Ges 0 35 8 





Construction of repairs and improvements 
to wharf, Port Renfrew, Nanaimo District, 
B.C. Name of contractor, Victoria Pile 
Driving Co., Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date of 
contract, September 27, 1932. Amount of 
contract, approximately $7,818.50. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 














Rates Hours of 

Trade or class of labour wages Jabour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Piledriver foreman)... pee ae $1 123 8 
Pile driver engineer................ 1 00 8 
Pile driver man: |. )J.... eee ee 0 90 8 
Pile driver boomman.............. 0 90 8 
IBTHGZOM aN ss... ..i'. Ce 0 90 8 
Him bermMany 3.82. oe 0 90 8 
Bivenian: 25 7). Wiss . 3.31 ee 0 624 8 
TiGPOUTerS.. 00s: 4-4. lel ene Oe 0 40 8 





Construction of repairs to wharf, Paspebiac, 
PQ. Name of conwactor, Mr. Japhet T. 
Langlois, Port Daniel Centre, P.Q. Date of 
contract, September 14, 1932. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $5,251.08. A fair wages 


schedule was inserted in the contract as 


follows :— 
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Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 

not less not more 

than than .. 

per hour per day 
Master carpenter................08 $0 65 8 | 
Carpenters yn incitcn tase ce toe 0 55 8. 
Blacksmith helpers te. cies ee 0 40 8 

Engineer=-hois tne) Wodnrows (etnies 0 50 8 
Teamster and team..............-. 0 65 8 
Labourers. 2320te. . es... ee 0 35 8 
Blackem ther. ¢ saas. ef /tetsreuet a 0 50 8. 


Construction of repairs and renewal of roof 
of the public building, Vancouver, B.C. Name 
of contractors, George Snider Construction 
Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
September 6, 1932. Amount of contract, 
$5,994. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour © 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 222 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 874 8 
Cement finishers................ bas 0 75 8 
Concrete mixer operator (gasoline). 0 75 8 
Concrete workers.................- 0 45 8 
Hollow tile layers................. 1 224 8 
Labourershiis: eee, fee 0 45 8 
Motor truck drivers’. /19.0). 2.5. . 0 50 8 
Plasterers: iis) ae tak. Ree in 1 00 8 
Plasterers’ helpers, ss:heseaei ta. es 0 75 8 
Roofers (felt and gravel)........... 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... i 00 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 50 8 
Teamsters with team and wagon... 1 00 8 
Reamigsters: (ish eee lek 0 50 8 





Construction of a quarantine station at 
Partridge Island, Saint John, N.B. Name of 
contractor, James E. Kane, Saint John, N.B. 


Date of contract, September 14, 1982. 
Amount of contract, $2,541. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :—- 

















Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 50 8 
Cement finishers................... 0 70 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 65 8 
Lathersyimetal tate einas, . cate 0 60 8 
Plasterersieide soak. Gee ac ee 1 00 8 
Plasterers’ helpers.........se+eeses 0 40 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
Hlectriciansae eee chee eae 0 65 8 
Liabouroraeess tebe ee eee 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 60 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 85 8 
Weamster! Serre: poe, eee Oe 0 35 8 
Motortrucl drivetiyasmeeernn oe 0 40 8 
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Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at St. Jacques des Piles, Champlain County, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Ludger Lemieux 
Limitée, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
September 8, 1932. Amount of contract, 
approximately $8,950. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours of 

Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Garpontera.-<:nccoe setae as oie at 0 55 8 
Biacksmithsy. focsee ore aoe. 0 50 8 
Teamsters... joietiereaciee: oan 0 40 8 
TLhabourerssd: ssi ee eee 0 35 8 
Timbermen...... a ae See 0 42 8 


Construction of wharf repairs, Ste. Angele 
de Laval (Doucet’s Landing), Nicolet County, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. J. Ernest 
Fleury, Three Rivers, P.Q. Date of contract, 
September 10, 1932. Amount of contract, 


approximately $10,752.75. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
; Rates Hours of 
Trade or class2/ ~ abour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Mixer ranner. . ics: ed eee ace $0 45 8 
Carpenters... <<. «+s aon een 0 55 8 
Pim bermen ... 4. sic naeerthoeeereer 0 42 8 
MADOUreTS. a5... creed eee 0 35 8 
‘Peamsters:. 2) of ).0 Rae weceio eee 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 





Construction of repairs to the assembly 
wharf, Port Alberni, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Victoria Pile Driving Co., Ltd., 
Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, September 











12, 1932. Amount of contract, approximately 
$5,670.09. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows: 
e Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Pile. driver foreman . i... 24). $1125 Ps 
Pile driver engineer..... TES i 00 8 
Piledriver man... «05 -cueee eee. 0 90 8 
BOOM. ais sh tes Cen ess,» 0 90 8 
Bridgemens. 3s) . occ toate ae 0 90 8 
Tim Bermen: 5... qo seulae eee cee 0 90 8 
APOIMAND, oo as Cosas ms SRE cee 0 65 8 
labourers 2)..): 0. ee eee 0 40 8 





Construction of repairs to the north jetty 
at Steveston, New Westminster District, B.C. 
Name of contractors, The Coast Quarries 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
September 13, 1932. Amount of contract, 
approximately $23,327. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 

not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
PiletdriverIOreman..)...... snes a: $1 123 8 
Piledrrverieneimeer’,’... oo... 1 00 8 
Palevarieven mi a0. 06,20... aie here dhe eer 0 90 8 
LSYOOCMNAN ETI ARO OLE ae ae 0 90 8 
DITA GOMICIEMaAwans ea). Ps wos ee ars. 0 90 8 
Derrick scow engineer............. 1 00 8 
JD SeORGIMEURP IA oe ance ce scrs' se oe 6 « 0 90 8 
BUM GTRATE RS eR aan nes cole bE 0 65 8 
EPG ILO PPE See. cidls)e pas, 0abuayy 0 45 8 


Docking, cleaning, painting and repairing 
Dredge P.W.D. No. 305 (“King Edward”), at 
North Vancouver, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Burrard Dry Dock Co., Ltd., North Van- 
ecouver, B.C. Date of contract, August 12, 
1932. Amount of contract, $5,500 and unit 
prices. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in this contract. 


Contract in Group “B”’ (interior Fittings, 
etc. ) 


Installation of interior fittings in the public 
building, Parry Sound, Ontario. Name of 
contractors, The Office Specialty Manufactur- 
ing Co.,. Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, September 19, 1982. Amount of con- 
tract, $2,143. The “B” Labour Conditions 
were inserted in this contract. 


Post OFFIceE DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in September, 1932, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department under contracts 
which were subject to the regulations for the 
suppression of the sweating system, the secur- 
ing of payment to the workers of fair wages, 
and the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 


Nature of Orders Amount 
Making metal dating stamps and type, 
brass crown seals, cancellers, ete. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
PIO ie te. | > = puncpuyis acca (Eee 597 25 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 
dater, etc. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
Ltd. 144 69 
Making and ‘supplying ‘letter carriers’ 
uniforms. 
Samuel Dorfman, Quebec, P.Q.. 625 51 
J. A. Humphrey & Son, Ltd., 
Moneton, NN... «. «+ os oes 2,658 15 
Mail bag fittings. 
F. W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont.. .. 1,540 00 
Bell Thread Co., Hamilton, Ont. 531 88 
Scales. 
ci etre ia, Wo of Nese: 
br <hr 39 45 


Letter boxes, ete. 
Pritchard-Andrews wa i ceo 
Ltd 115 48 
Stamping ink. 
a maf: ‘i Ona, 
Ltd 136 50 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerrr. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sche- 
dules. In each agreement or schedule, the 
rates of wages for the principal classes of 
labour are given, with other information of 
general interest. 


Manufacturing: Iron, Steel and Products 


Victoria, B.C—Two EMPLOYERS AND THE 
BOILERMAKERS AND IRON SuHrIP-BUILDERS’ 
UNION OF CANADA, LocaL No. 2. 


The verbal agreement which came into effect 
May 15, 1929, has been renewed to May 15, 
1933. 

Hours: 44 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half; 
holidays, double time. 

Wage rates per day: acetylene welders and 
burners, boilermakers, chippers and caulkers, 
riveters and ship fitters and anglesmiths, 
$6.72; drillers, holder on and tappers, punch 
and shearmen, $5.76; reamers and countersink- 
ers, $5.28; rivet heaters, $5.12; ironworkers’ 
helpers, $5.04; passer boys, $2.72. 


Sundays and 


Manufacturing: Non-metallic Mineral 
Products 


GUENETTE, QUEBEC.—QUARRY OWNERS AND THE 
PAVING CUTTERS INTERNATIONAL UNION, 


Branci No. 142. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1930, to December 31, 1932, and year to year 
until notice. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour 
week. 

Wages: all day work to be paid at $1 per 
hour; for piece work, rates per thousand blocks 
of specified sizes are given in the agreement. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 
Fort WILLIAM, ONTARIO—GREAT LAKrs Paper 
CoMPANY, LIMITED, AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PapreR Maxerrs, 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD oF PuLp, 
Sutpyite anp Paper Mitzi Workers, anp 
VARIOUS OTHER UNIONS. 
Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1932, 
to May .1, 1933, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. 


Preference of employment to be given union 
members. Any others employed must join the 
union. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48-hour week. 

Overtime and all work between 8 a.m. Sun- 
day and 8 am. Monday and on four holidays, 
time and one-half. 

Provision is made for settlement of any dis- 
putes by arbitration if necessary and no strikes 
or lockouts to occur during the life of the 
agreement. 

Wages per hour in paper mill: machine 
tenders $1.45 and $1.56; back tenders $1.29 
and $1.40; third hands 96 cents and $1.03; 
fourth hands 59 cents; fifth hands 48 cents; 
sixth hands 38 cents; beater engineer 75 cents; 
boss machine tender $1.66 ($1.76 when two 
machines operate); clothing man 96 cents; re- 
winder man 57 cents; rewinder helper 38 cents; 
boss oiler, 66 cents; oilers 48 cents. 

Wages per hour: Wood yard: Sawyers 43 
cents; labourers 38 cents. Ground Wood Mill: 
sharpeners 53 cents; grindermen and_screen- 
men 41 cents; wet machine and pressmen 39 
cents; wood stackers, wood sorters and clean- 
ers 38 cents. Sulphite Mill: cooks 77 cents; 
lead burner 66 cents; acid makers 64 cents; 
cooks’ helpers 50 cents; deckermen 45 cents, 
blowpit men 40 cents; sulphur and stonemen 
39 cents. Chipper: saw sharpener 66 cents; 
labourers 38 cents. Beater Room: broke 
beatermen 39 cents. Paper Mill: cleaners 38 
cents. Finishing Room: truckers 46 cents; 
weighmen 44 cents; boss coreman 4] cents; 
checker, finishers, headermen, carman and 
loader 40 cents; cleaners and coreman 38 cents. 
Labourers, cleaners and watchmen 38 cents. 
Hlectrical Department: switch board operators 
and maintenance men 66 cents. Boiler House: 
turbine operators 68 cents; firemen 55 cents; 
ineterman 46 cents; coal and ash handlers 39 
cents; filter pump house operators 38 cents. 
Mechanical Department: crane engineer 67 
cents; millwrights, roll grinderman, machinists, 
blacksmith, tinsmith, and pipefitters 66 cents; 
concrete man and painter 56 cents; machinists’ 
helpers 55 cents; blacksmiths’ helpers, pipefit- 
ters’ helpers and millwrights’ helpers 50 cents; 
pipe machine man and crane fireman 45 cents: 
wood room oilers 41 and 46 cents; ground 
wood oiler 41 cents; riggers 40 cents. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


TORONTO, ONTARIO—CERTAIN NEWSPAPER AND 
COMMERCIAL PRINTING FIRMS AND THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL PHOTO ENGRAVERS UNION, 
Locat No. 35. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1190322 
to April 30, 1935, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GazettE, September, 1931, page 1036, with the 
following exception: 

Wages per week for photo engravers $50 (a 
reduction of $5 per week). 

The wage rates for apprentices are un- 
changed, but after the completion of the five 
years’ apprenticeship, employers may advance 
apprentices to the minimum journeymen’s wage 
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by increasing the maximum apprentices’ rate of 
$35 per week by $5 per week each six months 
for eighteen months, when the journeyiman’s 
rate of $50 per week will be reached. No ad- 
ditional apprentices are to be indentured during 
the lifetime of the agreement. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESS- 
MEN AND ASSISTANTS’ UNIon, Locat No. 
176. 


In the agreement which is in effect from 
January 1, 1930, to December 31, 1932, and 
which was summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
August, 1930, page 969 and December, 1928, 
page 1376, it was provided that for the year 
1932, the wages would be increased from $42.50 
to $42.75 per week. It was verbally agreed 
between the parties, however, to continue the 
wage rate of $42.50 for the year 1932. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO—NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL 'TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Locat No. 129. 


In the agreement which is in effect from 
January 1, 1930, to December 31, 1932, and 
which was summarized in the LAasour GAZETTE, 
March, 1930, page 325, it was provided that 
for the year 1932, the wages would be in- 
creased from $43.50 to $438.75 per week. It was 
verbally agreed between the parties to con- 
tinue the wage rate of $43.50 per week for 
the year 1932.° 


SASKATOON, SASK.—CERTAIN EMPLOYERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BooK- 
BINDERS, LocaL No. 85. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 2, 
1931, to November 1, 1932. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 44 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first three 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen bookbinders: 864 cents 
per hour or $38.06 per week for day work. 
Night work $3 per week extra. 

One apprentice allowed to every three jour- 
neymen or major fraction thereof. 

Wages for apprentices: 35 per cent of jour- 
neymen’s wages in first six months, with in- 
creases each six months to 90 per cent of 
journeymen’s wage in eighth six months. 

Wages for journeywomen: $17 per week. 

Wages for women apprentices: from $10 per 
week during first six months to $14.50 per week 
for fourth six months. 

Provision is made for settlement of disputes 
by arbitration. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CrERTAIN EMPLOYERS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BoOoK- 
BINDERS, LocaL No. 105. 


Supplementary agreement to be in effect from 
March 1, 1932, to March 1, 1933. 

This agreement amends the one previously in 
effect which was summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, July, 1929, page 805, by providing 
for a wage reduction of 10 per cent. This 
makes the wage scale for journeymen_ book- 
binders $40.50 per week and for journeywomen 
$20.70. 

‘Hours are unchanged at 44 per week. 


Vicrorta, B.C-—Two NerwsparerR PUBLISHERS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESS- 
MEN AND ASSISTANTS’ Union, Locat No. 
79. 


Temporary agreement to be in effect from 
March 14, 1932, to March 14, 1933. 

The original agreement came into effect Janu- 
ary 1, 1928, and runs from year to year until 
notice. 

Hours: 48 per week for day work and 45 
per week for night work. 

Overtime and work on five holidays, time and 
one-half. Work on Sundays and three other 
holidays, double time. 

One apprentice and one packer boy allowed 
to each press. 

Wages per week for apprentices: first year 
$12, second year $14, third year $18, fourth 
year $24, fifth year $30. 

Wages provided in the original agreement 
for journeymen pressmen for both day and 
night work was $48. The temporary agreement 
which is in effect from March 14, 1932, to 
March 14, 1933, provides for a 10 per cent 
reduction in wages from this rate for all union 
members, making the rate $43.20 for journey- 
men pressmen. 

The temporary agreement also provides for 
a joint standing committee which shall meet 
regularly. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CrRTAIN EMPLOYERS AND 
JOURNEYMEN TAILORS’ UNION oF AMERICA, 
Locat No. 178. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1932, to March 31, 1933, and thereafter from 
year to year until notice. 

This agreement is the same as the one prey- 
iously in effect and summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, May, 1931, page 598, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 

Wages per hour: tailors (including operators, 
pressers and tailors), 82 cents, finishers 57 
cents, helpers 50 cents (reductions of about 10 
per cent from the former rates). 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—MASTER Roorers’ ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE INCOR- 
PORATED AND THE SHEET METAL WORKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, LocaL No, 116, 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1932, 
to April 30, 1933. Ninety days’ notice to be 
given of any change. 

This agreement is similar to the one between 
this local union and certain contractors, which 
was summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, May, 
1931, page 599, with the following exceptions: 

Wages per hour for journeymen sheet metal 
workers: 65 cents (a reduction of 15 cents per 
hour from the previous rate). 

The hours are unchanged at 44 per week. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO—HAMILTON AND DISTRICT 
UNION ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ELECTRICAL WORKERS’ UN- 
ton, Locat No. 105. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1932, to April 30, 1933. If no change re- 
quired at that date, the agreement to continue 
from year to year thereafter, subject to notice. 
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This agreement is similar to the one summar- 
ized in the Lasour Gazerrs, April, 1931, page 
477, with the following exceptions: 

Apprentices are to serve five years instead 
of four years as formerly and will be employed 
as provided by the Province of Ontario Appren- 
ticeship Act. Wages of apprentices from 20 
per cent of journeyman’s rate for first year to 
75 per cent for fifth year. 

Wages for journeymen electrical workers are 
eh Ra at 95 cents per hour with a 44-hour 
week. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS 
AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, 
DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS, LOCAL 
No. 205. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1932, 
to April 30, 1933. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44- 
hour week. 

Overtime: overtime and work on Saturday 
afternoons, time and one-half; double time for 
work on Sundays and holidays. 

Wages: 70 cents per hour (a reduction of 5 
cents per hour). For night work, nine hours’ 
pay for eight hours’ work. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA.—EDMONTON BvuILpDERS’ 
EXCHANGE AND THE BRICKLAYERS, Masons 
AND PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNron, 
LocaLt No. 1. 


This agreement covers bricklayers and masons 
only. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1932, 
to April 30, 1933. Both parties are to meet 
in February, 1933, to negotiate a new agree- 
ment. 

This agreement is similar to the one prev- 
iously in effect and summarized in the Lagour 
GAZETTE, November, 1931, page 1254, with the 
following exceptions: 

Overtime: time and one-half for all over- 
time; double time for work. on Sundays and 
holidays. 

Wages per hour for journeymen bricklayers 
and masons: $1.20 (a reduction of 20 cents 
per hour). On jobs employing five or more 


journeymen, unless the contractor is a com- 
petent tradesman, a foreman to be employed 
and to be paid 10 cents per hour extra; if 
ten or more journeymen employed, 15 cents 
extra. 

One apprentice allowed for every five journey- 
men. 

Wages for apprentices from 25 per cent of 
journeymen’s wage for first year to 70 per cent 
for fourth year. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—Master Suerr Mera 
ASSOCIATION AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
SHEET METAL WorKERs’ ASSOCIATION, 


LocaLt No, 371: 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1932, 
to April 30, 1933. If notice of change not given 
three months before April 30, 1938, the agree- 
ment to remain in effect to April 30, 1934. 

Union members are not to work in any but 
a legitimate shop, except in case of work for 
the government. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per week, a 40- 
hour week. If necessary to work on Saturday 
mornings, men to be laid off half a day the 
following week. 

Overtime: time and one-half. till midnight; 
thereafter and all work on Saturdays after 5 
p.m., Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen sheet metal workers: 
$1 per hour (a reduction of 15 cents per hour). 

One apprentice allowed each shop and one 
to each additional four men employed. Appren- 
tices to serve five years. During fifth year, 
apprentice to receive 75 per cent of journey- 
men’s rate. (For the five advanced apprentices 
agreed on the rate to be 86} cents per hour 
for os year, when they will become journey- 
men. 

For work out of the city, fare and board 
to be paid. Men may work either 8 or 10 hours 
per day on such work, and overtime only to be 
considered after 10 hours. 

Shop stewards to be appointed in each shop. 
If they and the management cannot settle any 
dispute, it will be referred to the joint execu- 
tive committee of the two associations without 
prejudice. 





National Agreement for ithe Italian Cotton Industry 


A national collective agreement, stated to 
cover some 250,000 workers, was concluded in 
Italy on August 31, between the National Con- 
federations of Employers and Workers in 
Industry, to regulate the conditions of 
employment in all undertakings in the cotton 
industry. The agreement became operative in 
the first fortnightly pay period after Sep- 
tember 1, and remains in force for one year. 
The provisions governing working hours and 
wages are summarized below. 

The normal working day is 8 hours of 
effective work, except in the case of occupa- 
tions requiring only intermittent work or 
mere attendance or caretaking. Provision is 
made, however, for the daily hours to be 
extended, subject to a weekly maximum of 
48 hours, to permit the introduction of a 
half-holiday on Saturday. Hours may also be 
extended, but by not more than one a day, 
in order to make up for lost time, provided 


that the extensions take place during the two 
fortnights immediately following the stoppage. 
Overtime work is defined as that performed 
outside the normal hours, and night work as 
that performed between 10 p.m. and 5 am. 
The wage rates are increased by (a) 30 per 
cent, for overtime worked on week days; (b) 
50 per cent for overtime work at night, on 
Sundays, and on public holidays; and (c) 25 
per cent for ordinary night work, except in 
the case of shift-working; when the increase 
is only 20 per cent. 

Wages are payable at the rates specified. 
When the work is arranged in two shifts, the 
hours of work per shift are 4, and the rates 
are increased by 5 per cent. Where the rates 
paid in any establishment are higher than 
these agreed rates, they may be reduced by 
not more than 10 per cent, but not below the 
agreed rates. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1932 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


te movement in prices during the month 

was slight, the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices being somewhat lower 
while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices was again slightly 
higher. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in sixty-nine cities was little changed at $6.98 
for September as compared with $7.01 for 
August. Comparative figures for previous 
dates are: $8.03 for September, 1931; $10.38 
for September, 1930; $11.64 for September, 
1929; $10.28 for September, 1922; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); and $7.83 for Sep- 
tember, 1914. The most important decline 
was a seasonal fall in the price of potatoes, 
while the prices of beef, mutton, milk and 
bread were slightly lower. A seasonal ad- 
vance occurred in the prices of butter and 
eggs, while less important advances occurred 
in the prices of bacon, lard and sugar. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $16.34 at the 
beginning of September as compared with 
$16.42 for August; $18.06 for September, 1931; 
$20.75 for September, 1930; $21.90 for Sep- 
tember, 1929; $20.90 for September, 1922; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); and $14.33 
for September, 1914. Fuel was slightly lower 
because of a decline in the price of wood in 
some localities, which more than offset a sea- 
sonal advance in the price of anthracite coal. 
Rent showed little change. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was again 
slightly higher at 66-9 for September as com- 
pared with 66-8 for August. Comparative 
figures for earlier dates are 70-0 for Septem- 
ber, 1931; 82-1 for September, 1930; 97-8 for 
September, 1929; 94:4 for September, 1922; 
164-3 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 67-2 for 
September, 1914. One hundred and eleven 
prices quotations advanced, ninety declined 
and three hundred and one were unchanged. 


In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials five of the eight main groups 
were higher and three were lower. The groups 
which advanced were: the Animals and their 
Products group, because of higher prices for 
cured meats, calves, hogs, hides, butter, cheese, 
lard and eggs, which more than offset lower 
prices for canned salmon, steers, lambs and 
shoes; the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Prod- 
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ucts group, due mainly to higher quotations 
for raw cotton, raw silk, raw wool and cotton 
fabrics; the Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
group, due to advances in the prices of lum- 
ber and cedar shingles which more than off- 
set declines in the prices of sulphite and 
ground wood pulp; the Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their Products group, due to advances in 
the prices of antimony, copper, lead, tin and 
zinc which more than offset reductions in the 
prices of aluminium and silver; and the Non- 
Metallic Minerals and their Products group, 
due to higher prices for coal. The Vegetables 
and Vegetable Products group was consider- 
ably lower, decreases in the prices of barley, 
corn, oats, wheat, flour, bran and shorts exert- 
ing a greater influence than higher prices for 
flax, gluten meal and coffee. The Iron and 
Its Products group and the Chemicals and 
Allied Products group were also slightly lower, 
the former due mainly to lower quotations 
for steel sheets, steel tanks plates and scrap 
iron, and the latter due to lower prices for 
carbon black. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods advanced, higher prices for cof- 
fee, cured meats, butter, cheese, eggs, cotton 
fabrics and coal being more than sufficient to 
offset lower prices for flour, bran, shorts, po- 
tatoes, fresh meats, boots and shoes. Lower 
prices for wheat, oats, rye, steers, lambs, 
spruce lumber and silver caused a decline in 
producers’ goods. In this group prices for flax, 
calves, hogs, hides, furs, pine lumber, copper, 
lead and tin advanced. 

In the grouping according to origin raw and 
partly manufactured goods were lower, de- 
creases in the prices of wheat, oats, rye, steers, 
lambs, scrap iron and silver more than off- 
setting higher prices for flax, calves, hogs, 
hides, eggs, copper, tin and zinc. Fully and 
chiefly manufactured goods were slightly 
higher, because of increased quotations for 
canned vegetables, cotton fabrics, cured meats, 
leather, butter, cheese, copper sheets and cop- 
per bars which more than offset reductions in 
the prices of flour, bran, shorts, boots and 
shoes and window glass. Domestic farm prod- 
ucts and articles of marine origin were lower, 
articles of forest origin advanced, while 
articles of mineral origin were unchanged. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of September of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
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houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
efiort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city except 
milk and bread are the average of quotations 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by a number of representative butchers and 
grocers in each. Information as to prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent is 
secured by the correspondents of the Lagpour 
GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau of Statistics. 


Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
mens households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Larour GAZETTE was begun it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition. 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, ecal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour Gazerre 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But, as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
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are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It wags 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912, in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according 
to the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two-thirds 
or about sixty-five per cent of the total income. 


While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, ete., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etce., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living / 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GazerTe a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to permit the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazrrrn, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other ‘Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1921, 
quarterly from 1922 to 1930, and monthly 
since January, 1931. As stated in the above- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and hight groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 

(Continued from page 1122) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of ie ages included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
amily 
































Conimedities Quan-} (f) | (ft) Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.} Aug.|Sept. 
tity | 1900] 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1932 
Cc c Cc Cc Cc c Cc Cc Cc. c Cc c 6] c Cc c Cc. c 
Beef, sirloin...| 2b. | 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 50-6] 77-4] 81-2] 64-2] 60-4] 59-0) 58-4] 63-4] 72-6] 75-2] 70-0] 56-4] 50-8] 49-6 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 35-0] 55-4] 51-2] 35-4] 32-4] 30-8] 30-6] 34-8] 42-6] 46-6] 42-2] 29-0] 26-4] 25-4 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7| 18-0] 27-6] 28-7} 20-2] 18-4] 18-4] 18-0] 20-6 23-6 24-6] 22-9] 16-5} 13-2] 13-1 
Mutton, roast..} 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2} 16-8] 19-1} 21-4] 36-8| 35-6] 27-1] 27-3] 27-9] 28-8] 28-8] 30-5! 31-6] 29-4] 24-1] 21-4] 20-2 
Pork, leg...... 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 20-8] 39-3] 41-5] 33-3] 31-1] 27-2} 29-3] 28-4] 31-2] 32-6] 30-1] 22-3] 15-6] 15-9 
Poth Falta 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0} 34-4] 35-2] 37-4] 70-0] 74-0] 59-6] 53-8] 50-6] 52-6] 52-4] 54-8] 57-2] 54-0] 43-8] 30-4] 36-0 
acon, break- 
fagt.. sewers 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-7] 51-1] 58-8] 48-7| 42-5] 38-9] 40-8] 38-5] 40-8] 41-3] 39-8] 28-0] 17-6] 18-7 
Lard, pure..... 2 “| 26-2) 28-2! 40-6] 38-4] 37-4] 74-0] 73-8] 48-0] 45-0] 44-8) 49-0] 43-6] 45-0] 43-8] 41-8] 27-6] 22-8] 24-2 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz] 25-7] 30-0| 33-3] 33-7] 31-7| 55-7] 70-6] 46-3] 35-8| 38-3] 43-3] 46-3] 46-3] 47-4] 38-6] 30-3] 24-1] 25-6 
Eggs, storage.. 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4} 28-4] 28-1] 30-1] 50-8} 64-3] 44-3] 32-4] 34-0} 39-2] 42-2] 41-4] 41-5] 34-6] 25-7] 19-6] 20-5 
Milk...) eee 6 qts.| 36-6] 39-6! 48-0] 51-6] 50-4] 74-4] 90-6] 79-2] 69-0] 69-0] 69-0] 70-2] 70-8] 72-6] 72-0} 63-0] 57-0] 56-4 
Bale ae 21b.| 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 58-0] 95-81124-0| 79-6] 73-4] 72-8] 77-4| 78-6] 82-6] 83-6] 66-2] 47-2] 36-6] 41-6 
utter, cream- 
Bee ie “ | 95-51 27-7| 31-9]-33-9| 33-8] 52-8] 68-4] 47-3] 42-8] 41-4] 44-2) 44-1] 45-9] 46-0] 36-4) 27-2] 22-1] 25-0 
Cheese, old 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 21-1] 33-3} 40-8] 36-4] 30-7/§31-2/§31-8]§31-2/§33-2/§33-2/§31-1/§23-0/§19-9}§19-8 
heese, new 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1} 20-1] 31:0} 38-8} 32-5] 26-6/§31-2)/§31-8/§31- 2) §33-2/§33 -2/§31-1/§23-01819-9]§19-8 
Brome iti ccne: “ | 55-5] 58-5| 66-0] 61-5} 66-0|117-0]145-5/121-5/103-5)102-0/118-5/117-0/115-5/118-5/111-0] 91-5] 88-5} 87-0 
Flour, family..}10 “ | 25-0] 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 38-0] 68-0] 83-0] 64-0] 48-0)§44-0/§57-0)/$54-0]/§51-0/§54-0/§46-0/§31-0]§30-0)§29-0 
Rolled oats....| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0} 22-0] 24-5] 40-0] 44-0] 31-0] 28-0] 27-5] 30-5] 31-5] 31-5] 32-0] 30-5] 25-0] 24-0] 24-0 
See eee 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 23-8] 33-4] 19-0} 18-6/§20-4]§22-0/§21-4]§20-8/§20-2/§20-21§18-21$17-2|§17-0 
eans, band- 
Shane re 4 2“ | 8.6] 9-4! 10-8] 12-4] 13-4] 33-8] 23-6] 17-2] 17-8] 17-6] 16-8] 16-0] 18-4] 23-8] 18-6] 11-8] 8-4] 8-8 
ADP es, evapor- 
Be ted... 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7] 11-5} 12-0] 13-7} 23-2] 29-5} 20-7] 25-0] 19-6} 20-5} 19-0] 21-7] 21-5] 20-0] 17-3] 16-2] 16-2 
runes, meda- 
jae size..... 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6} 9-9] 11-9] 13-2] 18-3] 27-2] 18-0] 20-1] 18-4] 15-9] 14-7] 13-6] 14-2] 15-2] 12-2] 11-0] 11-2 
ugar, granu- 
latediet vrs. 4 “ | 91-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 29-6] 47-2] 92-4] 41-6] 36-0] 45-2] 32-8 ae 31-2] 28-4] 25-6] 24-8] 23-2] 23-6 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-6} 9-8] 10-8] 11-0] 13-6] 21-8] 43-8] 19-8] 17-0} 21-6] 15-6] 15-6) 15-0] 13-6] 12-4] 12-0] 11-4] 11-2 
Tea, black....] 3 “ | 8-2! 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-9] 15-2! 15-5] 13-7 fe olei7olsia/olery.elei7sleiz.6lgia.s 813 61$11-1]§11-3 
Tea, green..... a | 8.7) 8-71 9-1] 9-3] 9-8] 14-5] 17-1] 15-0} 15-6/§17-0/§18-0/§17-8]§17-8]§17-6]§14-8}§13-6]§11-1/$11-2 
OMA. acne “ 1 8-6] 8-8] 8-9] 9-4] 10-1] 11-4] 15-6] 13-7] 13-3] 13-4] 15-4] 15-2} 15-2) 15-1] 14-0} 12-0] 10-5] 10-6 
Potatoes....... bag] 24-1] 28-0! 30-3] 36-0| 34-3] 70-7] 81-2] 83-4] 48-2] 66-3] 54-7| 59-2] 49-6] 75-0} 53-9] 32-3] 40-2] 29-9 
Vinegar........ Me qt eee 7is Zi) 38h, 8].) - Oly Limon ators 2an iO)" t.0 1-0) i) ee A kt) | 
$° | 19) SUA Rnpame ea Gee pO gy Peer AD giles gi agit nataang a) ratty 


All Foods.....|...... 5-48) 5-96] 6-95) 7-34] 7-83)13-31/15 -95/11-82/10-28/10- 46)10-82/10-87)11-15)11-64/10-38) 8-03) 7-01) 6-98 


Be bt ee eee eee eS ee ee es a eS ees (ee 








& / : a ey ‘ Pale Gy tt, Ga Line : i Wik fash Cig BD 2" 
Starch, laundry| $1b.| 2-9] 3-0) 3-1] 3-2} 3-2} 4-8} 4-9] 4-41 4-0] 4-0] 4-2} 4-1] 4-1] 4-1} 4-1] 3-9] 3-9] 3-9 








Coal, anthra- 


USiet Beeear Me ton| 39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 53-5! 77-9)118-3}109-3}117-8!111-2/104-3]101-6!101-31100-3/100-2)| 99-4] 95-6} 95-9 
Coal, bitumin- 
OUEST orcs ee zsede “| 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 37-2} 60-8] 85-6) 74-9] 75-1] 70-8] 63-2] 63-4] 62-9] 62-8} 62-4] 60-6] 60-2} 60-3 


Wood, hard...| “ ed.| 32-5} 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 42-8] 72-1] 83-1] 83-2] 78-6] 79-3] 76-2] 75-5| 75-6! 76-0] 76-5] 71-1] 69-8] 66-8 
Wood, soft..... “| 99.6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-4} 54-1] 66-2) 61-4] 59-6] 58-9] 55-6] 55-9] 55-7) 54-4] 54-4] 52-6) 51-2) 50-2 


























Coal oil}... . 1gal.| 24-0} 24-5] 24-4] 23-7) 23-6] 28-0} 39-2) 32-2] 31-0} 30-4] 30-3) 31-2] 31-0] 31-0 30-8] 27-8] 27-4] 27-4 
Fuel and es ch sl gs Mae Se | ¢}sig¢ [$s }-s ls [37s 

lights 2 bot oe 1-50) 1-63) 1-76) 1-91 1: ie 2-93| 3-92) 3-61! 3-62) 3-51] 3-30] 3-28] 3-27] 3-25) 3-24] 3-12) 3-04) 3-01 
Sis is is | ¢ | 8 | SUL sl sols fg) ] s lesel-s rene 

Rene. ee. 1 mo..| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-59] 4-82! 6-45] 6-90) 6-96 6-°6) 6-88! §-86] 6-93] 6-98] 7-08! 6-87] 6-33] 6-32 
Sis lis | s | $l s | s (Sees Ts ls 1s | ee ee eis 

TLotals Gyre slocsnee 9-37110-50/12-79)14 -02/14-33 |/21- 11/26 -38 22 -37/20-90/20-97)21-02/21-05)21-38 21-90 20-75 18-06)16-42|16-34 








AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ | $ $ | $ $ $ $ | $ | $ $/$/} $1} $$) $$] 8) $ | 8 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-66/13-51/16-37/12-06]10-35]/10-80}10-99]10-85}11-11]11-55)10-78} 8-58) 7-38) 7-42 
Prince Edward Island] 4- 81 5-26] 5-81| 6-34] 6-75/11-72|14-13|10-56) 9-66] 9-35/10-03] 9-86] 9-90}10-52) 9-93] 8-50) 6-61] 6-83 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55] 7-04] 7-70/13-21/15-58)11-83}10-36)10- 84! 10-89] 10-90]11-08)11-42)10-55) 8-28] 7-22) 7-25 
Quebec... .5 rae. 4 eee 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 7-35/12-70/15-03|11-08] 9-78] 9-84]10-13}10-09}10-35}10-61} 9-56) 7-42) 6-45) 6-37 
COOGBPIG.). fateh 3d aint 5-01] 5-60} 6-50) 7-20) 7-77/13-27|15-91]11-97|/10- 18] 10-52/10-66/10-92)11-17)11-60)10-36) 7-94] 7-00) 6-96 
Manitoba............ 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-15/12-86/16-65/11-42] 9-75) 9-88]/10-34]10-27|10-83}11-41) 9-75) 7-63) 6-75) 6-61 
Remeatcherras seeeecee 6-86} 6-92] 7-86) 8-25) 8-29 13-10,16-05 11-43} 9-92}10-11]10-71)10-81/11-29]12-02)10-26) 7-74) 6-72) 6-79 
Mblierta}.. scahls «<< G08 6-02] 6-50] 8-00] 8-33] 8-15|13-32)15-60/11-27|10-00] 9-95)10-85]10-62|11-22/12-10)10-44) 7-64] 6-61) 6-61 
British, Columbia. ...] 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-04 14-28{17-07 12-68|11-59}11-37|12-19}12-01]12-16]12-84)11-34} 9-10) 7-71) 7-72 
tDecember only. _ §Kind most sold. _ *For electric light and gas see text. 


ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 




















Beef Pork Bacon 
—— ee, F ee ee oa oe | eer ee 
~ : rf : : 
0 Tae ae ga | § 2 pci Wott owl aa 
LOCALITY ook we ete oR 80 s : Ay e | Be 
Seer i)... Bk alde of o| ee) Niobe tebee tee 
Tow cn lis o | .6.6 | 85 || ot = ace => | ofs | ag Sry Od 
Seema ees | eo | eee oes eee feet et OWN cere 
S| 38io8/ 88/28) d8 | $8 | 38 lees] 38 | ss | gs 
HO ° to oy Om a m™=aen 2 2 a 
ty (es ean a > = Ha ea ea sa 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents] cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 24-8 | 20-0 | 18-2 | 12-7 | 10-1 | 18-1 20-2 15-9 15-0 18-7 21-7 36-9 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 2¢-4 | 22-1 | 18-4 | 14-3 | 11-5 12-3 19-7 18-0 18-0 17-9 21-5 36:3 
1—Sydney..........-.-+-- 25-8 | 20-8 | 19 15-3 | 13-5 19, Abeasinee 16-3 17 17-9 19-9 36-4 
2—New Glasgow.......... 26-7 | 23-3 | 18-7 | 13-1 | 10 12 18 19 19-4 17-5 21-4 36-6 
3—Amberst...........---- 25 20 15 12 106 hi. eee 25 17-5 LG" 54 | wade. PERS 35 
ee Giheb Gsedaannesocwodn 80-7 | 22 19-5 | 14-9 | 13 9-1 15-7 15-7 15 16-7 20-3 35-6 
D--WiINdSOD. i sacieeio eet: 30 25 20 15 12 15 20 20 19 19-3 22-5 35 
6 Eruro de sects eter 26 21-7 | 18-3 | 15-5 | 10-7 13-5 20 19-3 21-1 17-9 22-3 39-2 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown. 20 Reg ao yal 12-3.) 12-1). lees 17 20. 15 19 20-9 34-6 
New Brunswick (average)..| 27-5 | 21-0 | 19-6 | 15-0 | 11-8 12-7 29-3 18-1 17-6 17-9 20-6 37-4 
8—Moncton.......+-+++++- 27-6 | 20-8 | 19-2 | 14-7 | 12 14-91 22°51 "Ig 16-1} 18-7] 20-9] 35-8 
9—Saint John.............. 30 20-8 | 21-2 | 16 12 13-4 18-5 18 17 Sig ev 17 20-5 39-5 
10—Fredericton............]...... DOD aed Val,-- 4 16-5 | 13 10-5 20 20 20-5 19 21-9 39-1 
11—Bathurtst.. 3... sss 20 20 Se eel dod LO. Sli .vapee seen itll ee eneets 16-5 16 17, 19 B59 
Quebec (average)............ 20-4 | 18-0 | 18-0 | 11-2 | 6-9 9-0 19-7 13-0 14-6 18-1 20-1 38-3 
12—Quebec......:...e-eeee 23:4 | 21-4 | 15-9 | 13-4 | 7-9 10-2 20-7 13-8 14-8 19-9 24 34-1 
13—Three Rivers........... 18-4 | 17-8 | 16-7 | 11-5 | 6-9 11-4 17-5 12-3 14-4 20-3 22 39-2 
14—Sherbrooke............ 24-9 | 19 23-4 | 12-2 6-9 8 17-3 13-1 17-4 16-7 18-1 40-7 
15—Sorel.....-..-..ssseeess 20 17-5 | 19 10 5 6 21-5 11-5 14-7 18 20 37-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 16-4 | 15-3 | 16-5 | 10-5 | 6-9 11-8 17-3 11-7 12-4 16-6 19-6 37-4 
17—St. John’s............+. 18-3 | 18-1 | 17-7 | 10-5 | 6-6 10: 54|seeere 14-6 13-5 16-8 18-3 40-8 
18—Thetford Mines......... 15° Tee 1287 | 10 6 8 19 10-7 16-8 19 19 26 
19—Montreal: .i3.22.5.<05 +r ; 90-7 | 22-7 | 11-7 8-6 7.1 21-8 14-7 13 71 18:6 39-7 
DOT ult eu tic Otte ie ea oie ‘ 17-5 | 17-8 | 10-9 7.5 8-4 99.9 16 14-4 18-4 21 39 
Ontario (average)............ . 20-9 | 18-7 | 18-2 | 10-5 14-3 20-7 16-4 14-6 18-3 21-0 36-1 
Dil=—Ottawa sc sacsme sane : 20-4 | 19-9 | 13-1 8-7 10-6 23-1 15-2 13-1 17-8 20-3 37-2 
29 Brockville, cues wees : 22-9 | 20-7 | 12-7 | 10-5 1D aa knee 15-9 13-2 19-3 21-7 38-3 
OS KanostOMler ss: ek cceeieiets : 20-9 | 20-4 | 14-4 | 10-1 15-2 18-6 15-4 15-9 17-1 20-8 35-6 
o4——Belleville. wee ssleee cele . 17-2 | 16-3 | 11-7 | 7-8 13 19-5 14-8 13-3 19-2 21-4 37 
25—Peterborough . 19 7, 11-7 | 8-5 13-5 17-5 15-7 16 16-9 20-1 34-3 
IB —Oshawiaanc casinos ties teite 5 20 16-5 | 12-2 | 10 17-5 22 15 14 18 20-5 35-5 
TOT eat ts eayoes * tyee's sie 20 17-5 | 13 10 15 18 18 14-3 17-7 19-7 34-5 
IS— LOTOMtO sss ces seeec oes oe : levee 20° Gal Wars, | Lo 14-4 20-5 16:9 15-7 20-3 24-4 39-4 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 30 22-5 | 22-5 | 16-4 | 10-2 14-7 23 16-5 12-7 18-8 20-3 37-6 
380—St. Catharines.......... 26-2 | 20-7 | 18 13-3 9-92 13-6 19-3 16 13-3 17-1 19-2 36-3 
31—Hamilton.............. 28-1 | 22-6 | 20-3 | 14-6 | 12-5 16:5 16-2 15-8 15 18-6 21-4 387-9 
39—BrantlOlrduns. oes cc sale ote 26 21-1 | 18 13-6 9-1 12-1 22-5 16-2 15-7 18-6 21-4 35°6 
So—= Galt 36 eiraes sss Voile wists 28-2 | 22-8 | 20-6 | 14-8 | 12-6 19-6 23-6 20 15 18-3 21-5 35-8 
34—Guelpl...scsseeses cen 24-5 | 19-9 | 18-2 | 12-4 | 11-6 14-2 19 14-4 14-2 16-6 20-3 35+1 
$5—Kitchener.........s00+ 24 19-9 |} 16-5 |} 13-3 | 10-6 14-3 23 14-9 12-5 16-3 19-3 33-9 
36—Woodstock.........0+6- 26-1 | 20-9 | 19-1 | 12-5 | 10-1 1A Stikcee ear 15-2 13-7 18-2 19-9 34-7 
SIS ULatlOLG sake. pasate 24-7 | 18-8 | 16-7 | 13-2 | 10-3 15 22-5 14-2 11 18 20-9 35-5 
38 — ond One des ons ce cieterete 24-9 | 20 19 13-2} 9-2 13-5 20 16-1 17 18-7 21-8 37-9 
80-—St “TPhomassosc. bs cncore 26-3 | 20-7 | 19 13-8 | 10-1 13-8 25 16-8 13-7 17-8 20-7 26-6 
40—Chathamitincsc scape 24-9 | 20-4 | 17-8 | 13 9-9 15-9 20-3 17-2 12-5 17-9 19-9 36-7 
41—Windsor...... be boners 24-5 | 20 We eal 1S 10-8 13-4 22-7 15-8 12 18-3 20-2 36-1 
AD =< Sarnia, .z,.inacieeaiee eter ent 25 19-2 | 18-2 | 13 11-2 15-6 16-5 15-7 14-6 17-5 21 33-8 
43—Owen Sound............ 24 19-4 | 18 11-8 9-2 13-3 17-3 16*6nilstes aoe: 18-7 21-5 35-5 
44—North Bay...........+- 27-2 | 20-6 | 17-6 | 11-6 | 10-6 13-4 21 17 15-5 18-3 20-3 35-1 
45—Sud burycee. cone cme 25-3 | 21-6 | 18-1 | 14-2 | 10-9 14-5 20°3 17-5 15+1 18-4 91-7 35-3 
4§6—Cobaltiiuic cacuce oe abe RiGee DAS OM tr 5 shi eas A 20 21-5 14-3 20-7 22-4 32-8 
Av — TMM IMINS<oisiesn see 28-2 | 23-7 | 18-3 | 13-5 | 12-7 DH dell es ge 20:7 18-4 19-4 23 37-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 25-4 | 19-8 | 18-3 | 12-4 9-3 13-3 19-5 15-7 15-1 19-7 22-1 38°2 
49—Port Arthur............ 28-7 | 22-2 | 20 14-5 | 12-2 14-7 25 16-7 18-9 18-3 21-8 37-7 
» 50—Fort William........... 30-2 | 24 21-5 | 12-3 | 11-1 14-3 91.7 16 16-8 18-1 21-7 35-6 
Manitoba (average).......... 22°6 | 17-3 | 17-6 | 11-3 | 9-5 11-1 19-5 14-8 13-0 18-9 21-1 35-7 
51—Winmipeg..........0006: 23-9 | 17-8 | 18 11 10-5 10-3 17-7 15-7 15 18-6 20-7 34-7 
Do SPANGON waite rets.cl ccs sleiere 21-2 | 16-7 | 17-2 | 11-6 8-5 11-9 21-3 13-9 11 19-1 21-4 36-6 
Saskatchewan (average). . 23:2 | 17-9 | 16-3 | 10-0 | 8-4 11-4 18-2 15-1 13-4 19-5 23°8 36-3 
DIS REPINA ee eok cea ee 24-4 | 17-6 | 16-5 | 10 8-6 10-6 19-1 14-8 14-5 18-8 22-4 37:6 
54—Prince Albert.......... 24 19 18 10-5 | 9-5 12 18 17 13-7 22-5 26-2 36-7 
55—Saskatoon.............. 18-O5)914°7-)' 13-6 | 8-7) 7-1 10-4 18-4 13-3 10-2 18-7 2252 33-8 
56—Moose Jaw...... AO © 25-3 | 20-2 | 17-1 | 10-8 8-2 12-4 17-2 15-2 15 18 24-4 37-2 
Alberta (average)............ 21-0 | 16-9 | 15-6 | 10-4 8-4 11-8 17-3 13-1 12-3 18-9 22-1 34-9 
57—Medicine Hat.......... AS 15-2") 11 9 13 18-2 14-2 As 19-6 21-7 35 
58—Drumbheller............ 20 16-5 | 15 9 6-5 11 18 13-5 11 17 20 36-7 
59—Edmonton...........-. 228 17-3. | 18 10-2 7°6 11-1 18-8 12-6 15-8 19 22-3 34-2 
60—Calgary oi Scar 23-2 | 18-2 | 15 10-7 | 9-9 12 16-3 13-6 12-4 19-8 23-7 33-2 
», 61—Lethbridge. 2... 0.2. ues 20-8 | 17-4 | 14-9 | 11-3 9-2 11-8 15-2 11-4 10 19 22-7 35-6 
British Columbia (average).| 25:6 | 20-7 | 18-7 | 13-4 | 12-4 15-9 22°8 16-5 16-7 21-3 25-8 40-2 
62—Kernie., acctehntete emer 25 20 18 138 15 15 24 14 14-2 19-7 29-2 35-7 
63—Nelson........... Nats ove fou 24-2 | 19-5 | 16-2 | 12-5 8-5 14-6 23-2 15-5 16:6 19-1 23 38-7 
64=—Trail (...aweaeo eer ene 24-6 | 20 16-4 | 13-8} 11 16 24-4 17-6 18 21-7 26-7 40-7 
65—New Westminster...... 24-7 | 20-2 | 19 13-7 | 12-4 14-3 20 15-7 18-7 20-9 24-7 39-8 
66—Vancouver..........0-- 27-9 | 21-9 | 18-9 | 12-8 | 13-6 15-7 23-4 16-5 18-3 21:5 25 41:5 
67—Victoria.............06- 27 22-4 | 18-7 | 12-5 | 12-4 16-5 21-7 16-2 13-9 20-2 23-9 40-5 
68—Nanaimo............... 26-2 | 21-2 | 20-2 | 14-7 | 15 18-7 23 16-5 15 22 25 42-5 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 25 20. | 22 14-3 | 11-2 16-5 22-5 20 19-2 25-6 28-8 42-5 


a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. ¢ Grocers’ quotations. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1932 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
a me! s a “st cy o Me! 
Le) = - . : @ watt qj 
5 | $2 a) & a So |ge .| 88 |e |sz 3 ° 
ODS ti eae Areva q =I = ao) Ut Om se a o 8 Hie 5+ 8 
Mega] ain aam Hes! RSH n os} ag ~ o & OT hal ails a bm 
@elsecclaae| BE. | ES | 58.| S. (28 “| GE | Bey fag] 48 oe 
Seq BHO Sa Bo 8 S50 Q Ima 72] 6 Bg i) Pe wo) og oa 
24 oO iC Stem ado on Mi} oom Se aN aS =o) a” Sol sa oO » 
ses | See /e28| =e | 8 |28s| gs lease] Se | des lSs8s] we p 
. 2D 
Bae | aaa | ses | 2 | 48 | 88s) 68 jase) Es osalSaesl aS © 5, 
6) a8) = na a 7) fy oO 4 fy 16) b= oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents | cents cents 











3 
“4 
“2 
bi 
“4 
“9 
3 
3 
6 5 
@ "6 
“9 “2 
ll 8 
“2 
=f “1 
“5 7 
ia 
8 10 “4 
“2 8 “5 
9 9. 6 
. 8 
: 8 8 4 
5 5 : 8 9 
DEO COD alice Sal oo0S1 34 ollc.au.cdael | cic A OeCG EL aeeene Its Ree, ¢ 25-4 11-7 202) | ccaeesoc(hey 438 24-5 
eo ISE bo O ear Aho... i ae ed a a pee, 25-2 13-7 22-4 18-3 9 24-5 
Bn Diode dl aecopopidl acne soa dll o.01b Veaing| (OR Ro cae CE amas [irene 29-1 12-4 26-2 23 10 25-9 
Oped re dete re pa bid 525. 4|l.od.8 No4l ae eee | pean Piensa 30-2 12-6 21-8 1757 10 26-8 
15-1 22-8 10-0) 132. ..; 50 21) entree 31-8 11-5 28 22:3 10 25-1 
Ago neo BOO ae tno] 5 55|l.0.0.05 804 eee ek need Lene Bee 31-7 12-2 26 24-5 10 23-8 
Sebi ha hic baer lis onerdiaa|loo.e. god ec eee 18 | * |e es 11-4 26-6 22:5 10 24-4 
13-5 24-4 UOY (LS, GME ed Oo aa ee ee 32-1 12-2 26-8 23-7 10 25-7 
ates alles ncn wy | Re |. ofA. . 6 3 18 3355.55 | eee 11-6 21-6 18-9 9 24-2 
Bae wis cis | roes «39 Or eRe Rees oe |eivstas-e os (859. ...5 18 28-4 11-4 23-6 19-6 10 24-7 
DEO LIOES I arch ao dl [pid ces, allot. c oe dl eee 20° |222..hie eee 11-3 25-1 21-1 10 24-1 
ee ss <8 28 Jet to Ml ed ned ee me SS 10-2 21:9 18-1 9 25 
SOME Iitorp de allood 038 So'a| lone 0 Giga eRe [aed eee | eek ee. 25 10-2 21-8 16-7 8 23°7 
fp eR ahs 9 BUM Mien a) (220. ...-1022...., {ne hora ee 10-2 21-8 17-4 8 23-6 
ho ISB ol idiotic Gatto ot La 6d lla vo ered | an ere 15 15 29-4 11-3 25-4 19-9 9 : 24-6 
HS poe al acral bs riccese ok eee |e ar 18 17 32-4 11-9 22-3 20:1 10 25-2 
SE ee a eee col P| 3) eee ed rr Pe es | 28-7 11-6 19-9 15-1 9 24-3 
20 25 alma mies. leas... 16-5 18 33°3 11-2 24-4 21-8 10 24-8 
Bron aS UG a toe ci es all) A | i bore | 31-7 13 21-8 14 9 24-8 
Soden ed io cbeod otb.v's 444) .ocum oe Rea eee 15. | (8:0... 0. een 11 22-4 18-3 10 ; 23-4 


9 
_— 
oo 
iv] 
to 
hs 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 



































as o en . Canned Vegetables 
‘ S = 3 Bees g 
g a 2 CQ, 2. pas n cel 
pee B a Spe 5 ee ee | Mee Bg 
Su & os gay g Z % “ a8 
Locality Sa dee: \ 8.5) Seon ie Ea Sl Se a bee al Se 
oe ee Oil See ea i= Sp Ss +S. ag 
Se eo ah .| Boo) jae Soe ee 25 ee dk 
ae os sa 2 Bo | Som 2 ae ae gan 5 a 
2) -Q wa By 4 fae H ic Ay oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 19-8 ja 5:8 15-4 2:9 4-8 8:5 1-1 41-4 11-3 1-5 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 19-4 6-7 15-2 3-5 4-9 8-5 13-5 11-4 11-0 11-0 
1Sydney eae bs eae tants 6 18-6 6-7 iy. 3°4 4-5 7-4 12-8 10-7 10-7 10-2 
2—New Glasgow.........seeeee8: 19-2 6-7 14-7 3-5 5 9-3 13-5 10 10 10 
8—Ambhersty ie:jiaiscie sce tecpwes sc 19-3 6-6-7 15 SI 5 Gia” Nees eee 12-3 11-3 11-3 
AT alifax Reo as ct piste ow eet lelaess 94 19-5 6-7 15 3°5 4-7 9-5 15 11-7 11-3 11-3 
B— Windsor pss siesekieeiecteer «6 = 18-8 6-7 14-4 3°6 5-2 8-2 13-3 11-6 11-6 11-6 
BHT Tur sd Fah dis bok toes aie inter ates oa. 21 6-7 14-8 3-7 5 9-3 12-7 11-8 11-2 11-5 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown......... 18-8 6:7 15 3:3 4-8 9-2 15 12-7 11-3 12-5 
New Brunswick (average).......... 17-7 6-8 14-8 3-4 4-6 8-2 13-0 10-5 10-3 10-7 
SS Monetonuee stein eters areretalate sie: 20 6-7 14-8 3:5 4-7 9-5 12-3 11 11 12 
Q--Saint) Johne- ka aenterieehreses «3 17-3 7-3 14-4 3°3 4-6 7-6 13-2 10-4 10 10-4 
10—Fredericton.................-.- 18-5 7:3 15-3 3°3 4-9 7-5 14:5 10-7 10-1 10-4 
TI Bathurste gs tes deers: ebisistsierareye. 15 Oe aOid fH denkele . 3:5 4 8 12 10 10 10 
Quebec (average)................25. 17-4 4-8 13-7 3-1 5-0 7:2 10-9 9-9 10-7 11-0 
12-—Quebet Bey. owe icisters diteidittens's - 20-1 6-7 13-9 8-5 ayaa 8-1 11-3 10-2 10-9 10-9 
18-—ThreetRivers; .c.ceatod-lekins 18-3 4-4-7 13-7 3:3 4-3 6-7 11-2 10 11-6 10-9 
14—Sherbrooke.........ce+eeseeee- 15-3 4-4 12-9 3 o if 11-8 9-9 10-3 12-1 
1B=—Sorel a Ne Weve eerie ste-e acs UGS ieee ae 14-7 2°8 5-5 6:5 10 10-4 10-2 10-4 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 18 4 13-2 2-4 5:6 8-1 11-8 9-7 10 11-8 
Vi=—St John's. be celeomraere ss « 15 4 13-5 2-8 4-7 7:7 11-2 9-4 13-1 12-3 
18—Thetford Mines.. Byer a0 19-5 4-2 13-1 3-2 5:3 Bed 11 9-7 9-8 10 
19—Montreal..........seeveeeeeee: 18-7 4-7-6 14-4 3°4 4-5 8-6 10-9 9-9 10-8 10°9 
DX! a A Ue Be OR Geis tt cea 16-6 4-7-6 13-8 3°9 5 6-5 9-3 9-6 9-8 9-6 
Ontario (average)..........-.-.0208- 19-4 5:3 14-7 2:6 4-6 9-4 11-6 10-7 10-6 10-7 
D1 == Ottawa seas cance ois sincere ete A 20 = |5-3-7-3 14-6 3-1 4-7 9-8 10-1 10-1 10-2 10:3 
Q-—BTOCK VIlIO sic ial cries cobs pertner sie « 18-2 4-5-3 13-5 3°1 4-7 10-4 ub ye 11-4 10-6 10-6 
Qo TRIN GSTON: seve ps0 oes siete steno ole | 16-6 4-7 14.3 3-1 4-6 9-9 12-2 9-8 9-7 9-8 
DA—-Bellevill6. 2/52 oe seiesistere stele «4 19 4-4.7 15-6 2°3 5 9-7 11-6 10-2 10-2 10 
25—Peterborough..is-.<)+s0200-- 17-6 4-7 13-6 2°5 4-4 9-3 10-2 9-9 9-9 10-4 
26—Oshawai saves ob os iecterdate e's 19-7 |4-7-6-7 14 2-3 4-7 9-5 10-5 10-4 10-1 10-1 
Dd OT TILE eI Sea wis aioia's) Shots ave ievetel ete 19-2 4-6 13-9 2-8 4-2 9-7 12-5 10 11-3 10-3 
28 DOTONMLO Ss saree seis sceleeitena sale 6 23-7 |5-3-6-7 15:3 2:7 4-5 9-2 10-6 10-7 10-4 10-7 
29—Niagara Falls...............6. 19-5 |4-7-6-7 15 2-7 5 9-4 11-3 10-3 10 10-7 
30—St. Catharines................. 18-9 |4-7-6-7 14-6 2-5 4 9-3 10-9 9-7 10:1 10-2 
Obst airatl COM a cinaths es sfosteiaces 0 25:1 |5-3-6-7 15-3 2:3 4-6 10 10:5 11 10-7 10-8 
O2—DTANUOLGs ws secctleras os ulvess.oe + 21:9 |4-7-6-7 15-2 2-1 4-2 9-7 10 10-4 10-4 10-4 
Bee ALG Hicels cca tanieais comet eile: ae. 22-4 4-6 16-3 2°4 4-8 10 11-4 10-6 19-8 10-5 
SA—Guelph es oc icivs dete se ale wicieas oie 19-1 |4-7-5-3 14-4 2°3 4-9 10-3 1m! 10-2 10-1 10:3 
SH6—Kitchener......siesccccscuces-: 20-2 4-7-6 14-7 2:1 4-8 9-6 12 10-4 10-2 10-4 
86—Woodstock..........ceeseeeees 17-6 4-7 13°6 Wy 4-7 9-3 10-7 10-2 10:2 10-3 
Sie Serio sass Se eo Gees. «| 16-4} 4-7-6] 17-5 2:9 4-6| 10 11:8], .10-7.|.;.10-7'| . 10-6 
38—London...... AIR Sekai co Onto Gee 19-2 |4-7-5-3 15-4 2°2 4-5 9-1 10-7 10:6 10:6 10-6 
39—St.. THOMAS? ). 5 ccc ec sesies sc o5 18-9 |4-7-5-3 16-3 2:1 4-6 9-6 12 11-8 11-8 12-1 
AO=]Chiathana ss cei. ocitareetocpsiels ates 19-2 |4-7-6-7 15-5 2-2 4-7 9-4 12-9 10-5 11:2 11-1 
41=Windaor es ssi. «< fcvvactpee.=- 4 18-1 |5-3-7-3 | 15 2+5 4 9-5], 12-81|.-40:8]) 19591) oald-7 
AO Barnia. jmiicss vn hioeae meee iae xs 21 4-6-7 | 15-7 2 4-7/1) 10-411, 419-21] sG81-Sh eek: tl aoRe- 8 
43—Owen Sound......-eseceeseeee: 18 5-3| 14-4 2.3 3-8 BOF foll-4)t M08) eels al) memeer 
44-—North Bay. doc. cases qeciceece ss 20-2 5:3 14-3 3°3 4-8 10-2 11-8 10-6 10:2 10-6 
45—Sudbury.........eeeceeeeeeeees 17-5 5-3 14 3-4 4.7 8.2 15-8 11 10-6 10-4 
46=—Cobalt recent .cle ceetee qu tote cee 18-5 6 12-7 3-4 5 8-7 12-7 12:6 11-5 11-9 
4(—Timmins .6). 0s eee eee alsare 17-7 5:6 14-2 3°7 5 8-8 12-8 12:1 11-4 11-8 
48—Sault. Ste. Marie.............. 19-3 4-5-3 14 3-4 5-2 8-7 12-9 11:3 10-9 ily? 
A0-—=Port Arthur .....cecweaastesle et 21-4 5:3 14-6 2-8 4-7 8-4 10:4 10 9-9 10 
50=—Fort: William, ..iicreleeieic cleric a 18-4 5:3 14-4 2-9 4-7 8-2 10-7 11-2 10-5 10-6 
Manitoba (average)................- 19-5 5-9 17-5 2-8 5-1 9-3 10-7 12-5 12-1 12-6 
b1—Winniper. =. 3.94 0.<h.esere eet 19:3 | 5-6-6 17-5 2-8 5 8-7 9-7 12-1 11-8 12-5 
G2 == Brandon): . sic. oh tens eimeineraored 19-7 |5-3-6-2 |.-....., 2-7 5-1 9-9 ily 12-9 12-3 12:6 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 21-2 6-1 16-3 2-7 4-9 9-2 10-5 14-0 13-4 13-8 
§3——Rerina toi ci). ie Bese sds en ere DL 4-6-7 15 3 5 10-2 11-6 14 12-9 14-2 
§4—Prince Albert...........-++e08- 23-3 5:6 17 2-8 5 8-2 10-2 14-5 13-7 14-1 
55—Saskatoon.........scceeceeses 17-5 6-7 15 2°83 4-5 8-8 9-4 13 12-6 12:6 
56—Moose JAW.....cscceeecseeeeee: 23 6-7 18 2-3 5 9-6 10-6 14-3 14-3 14-2 
Alberta (average).......... Leaner ote. 6 b 22°2 6-0 17-8 2-7 4-5 7:8 9-8 13-7 13-5 14-2 
57—Medicine Hat..............-+-- PASS Oh 18 2-8 5-7 6-8 10-1 13-4 13-3 14:6 
58—Drumbheller.............-2-0+- 21 DAN eae 1k 2-7 4 8-1 9-3 15 14-4 14-4 
569—Edmonton..........+-++esseee: 20:1 |b 6-7 16 2-6 4-4 7-1 8-9 12-6 13-1 13-4 
60—Calgary ).. as... 0. + sMestestee oe) 22-8 5-6:7 14-3 2-7 4:3 7-7 9-2 12-9 12-6 14-5 
61—Lethbridge.............++-e+-- 25 6 23 2207 4 9-4 11-7 14-5 14-2 14-2 
British Columbia (average)........- 23° a 18-3 3-3 5-0 6-4 7:4 12-9 12-6 12-8 
62—Fernie. i) 46.2 eels rete es 2): 23-3 8 15 3-1 4-4 7-6 7-5 13-1 13-7 13-1 
68—Nelson.......cccesccccceerere: 25 6:3 15-7 3-1 4-7 7:5 8-7 12-7 13-1 13-1 
64—==T rail... Sod). ce actehere nb rleieeteiers 20:5 if 15-5 3-6 4-5 5:5 6-7 12-8 12-7 13 
65—New Westminster.........-+++. 22-6 |6°2-7 a 3-4 4-9 6:2 5°8 12:8 12-4 12:3 
66—Vancouver........0e-esereeeee 23 6-2-7 ae 3°3 5-2 6-4 6-8 11-8 12-6 12-8 
67—Victoria........ccccceceesseee: 23-1 7°5 19-5 3-3 5:3 5-7 6:4 11-5 11-4 11-7 
68—Nanaimo.........-sseeeceeeee 28-7 |7-5-8 22-5 3-1 6-2 6:8 10-3 14 11-9 12:6 
69—Prince Runert...........--- 23-3 '6-3- 8-3 15 3:6 5 5-7 7:3 14-3 13-3 13-5 


a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b Some small bakers selling 20-02. loaf at Be, 6c. and 7c., or 20 for $1.00. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1932 
Potatoes Apples o 
E 5 ao| go (lan 33 5 z 
=| = op coal so) — > oO he 
ee | ES Gl yt) eee ; Ea ed S E 
me | BS etre Ba | 8h | $e a. a g 8 ae a, 
Bon | ips 3 B ae ae E58 | @ 5 - re on ak sae) ae) 
3 ~ Q 2 aH a G 2 Q a S HH 
as} 5° = mn ee eee a | eres) |. ee 3 38 cm ae 
Ze, | ao S a ie 5.88 oe. | aes g ost on a aie 
Boo Lo As AL 2 ® SH SS Biss hal do 5 2 HO So 
oo & BH ® ® Hm po q 2 SON 3 roy aN Sa Oo & 
ea ‘o) Ay cw cs ca) a oa o ri Oo = 'e) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
4-4 4-5 897 18-7 19-2 16-2 2 18-0 17-3 56-6 1-7 52-5 40-1 
4.2 4-4 953 20-7 18-9 15-8 11-6 17-0 16-2 61-0 20-8 54-0 39-1 
3°8 4.2 979 PAD CED ilge sae 15 11-4 18 DI Teste eke eo Doe D: | 1. eee eee 40 il 
3°8 4-2 825 18-7 25 19 10-6 17-6 15-7 62 19 5d 38 2 
4-3 Ach em eee Meee ice. boca wou: 10 NG Aas clase le cia ee 20 N25 cere tS eee 3 
4-5 4-4 995 20-7 LGC" NP 13 18 USE Drie Le) sn te ed PERT AAA eS on tet ee 39 4 
4-2 4.6 1-037 20 LSM ate ate: 12:5 16-8 OP alge ets oe es A ee Ee) ce anes 5 
4.3 4.5 +928 21 18 13-3 11-9 15-8 15-8 60 19-7 53 39-5 | 6 
4.3 4.4 +95 WOM ti tele wee Ms 15 16-2 15-6 50 Z2k\ ir SSN gee ea 42-5 | 7 
3-8 4-2 “871 20-2 14-9 14-7 12-2 15-9 15-4 50-0 18-9 55-8 37-3 
4-4 4-4 887 18-9 DisGvle ace sev: 13-7 16-7 15-8 45 20-2 6D lidar [Ae 8 
3°9 4 825 74 Matsa Ge 12 12-9 15 15-2 55 18-2 45 35 9 
4 4-2 902 19-9 12-2 17 12-2 16-7 TOP OP ea ce oe.ak oe pee 57-5 39 10 
3 CN Nae e aobiud DONGEI ae es 15 10 gle | Ae, Sn eae ae DOE Noi amc ee 38 11 
3°9 5-9 656 14-2 24-1 14-6 10-8 17-7 16-6 65-3 21-8 53-4 38-8 
3-8 5-6 -583 15-2 30 13-5 12-2 19-3 19-6 70 21 59 38-3 |12 
4-1 if +652 14-5 20 11-7 12 17-6 17-1 67-5 DOs Te | eaters tees 39-2 118 
2:8 5-4 -67 13-9 25 14-3 10-7 19 VGR On elt Wey. PANES oer Cree hae 40-1 |14 
4-2 7:5 -675 15S dale Sees 12-8 10 17-7 OP Sy ein. ay. os DAD Wel Wcetense less Pe 40 15 
355 Hays -678 113300), lee ee ees 15 10-7 16-6 DSEe le O...s US s oy [ae MO. Vos 39-7 |16 
4.2 5:5 -606 13-2 30 15-3 9-6 18 TS h(i ieee The. alk ae PGR Gane Cela oe 38 17 
4 6-2 °75 Lidiya a), aaa 1d 10 16 Lore 52:5 25 50 37-5 18 
4-2 5-1 -649 14-1] 19-8 14-6 10-9 18-6 16 71-2 22-1 51-2 37:2 {19 
4-4 4-8 -641 13-8 20 14 11:5 16-3 TBE De ert 2 Le Tee ui Bae 39 20 
4-0 4.2 -891 18-1 18-4 16-2 11-3 17-7 17-6 54-5 21-1 52-9 37:0 
4.4 Sed, -706 15-6 17-8 14-5 12-8 16-7 18-8 72-5 20-4 51-2 36-4 21 
4 5-4 862 16-6 TONAw oe sate. 10 18-7 GY Ge Pek Ake eS 21-7 62-5 41 22 
4-3 5-5 -844 17-6 Deitel le ak et oe 12-2 17-6 18-4 if 19 55 37-7 123 
4-2 4-7 -80 16-3 1 ed Bae me a 13-2 17 17-5 59 19-5 49 35-4 |24 
4-5 4.3 -664 15 sae id ey ee: 9-9 17-2 HORA hc oe 19-2 cach 35 25 
4-3 4-4 +864 18-4 UES (a 11-7 17-5 18-7 59 22-5 59 87-2 |26 
4-6 4.5 85 19-2 Ws Digh hs 3 cn ters 11-9 19-1 18 43 23-5 57 35-7 (27 
4-5 4 *89 18-2 TO sip lee. ames 11-7 17 1G Orla: ak oes 19-6 56-5 35-4 |28 
ad 3°8 1-025 19-1 LPO aaa amere te 10 19-7 A Si doles 1 aecdu ee 20 50 38-3 |29 
4-6 4 -978 19-4 A Ue I fates Ree SS ib 19-7 18-3 46 19:3 45 36-2 |30 
4-3 4-5 -99 20-3 IG all a 12-6 17 16-1 60 19-6 60 36-7 j31 
3 3:3 *857 16-8 ae AN Se 13-2 17:5 155 7a VS ae ea 19-4 55 85-7 132 
4-2 3-1 90 17-8 LESAN ae Rea 11-1 Lead GiB fae ttt! 19-6 53°3 35-3 [33 
4-8 4-1 +981 18-2 PAPA Ty WS Re 11-7 17-4 17 Ase as QO rere [ete eae 36 34 
4-2 4 885 17-6 19 apd pee 11-9 16-3 17-4 39-5 20-4 50 35-3 135 
4 2:9 - 887 17-8 ASSO Pa he eae 11-9 16-2 Dp 6 lise a nae o Dee | Net ee eae 35 36 
4-6 3°8 -841 16-5 a7 fa Wl ee ea 12-7 17-6 16-3 61 21-8 53 38-6 [37 
4-1 3:7 +865 15: 7 ge ay AY ae Nee 10-1 16-4 Oe 2} eke an an P] WOl ig Os eden Co hee 35 38 
3-8 3-9 -804 15-7 DS:0), | S09 ces es = 11 17-6 18-4 45 PANU bi cdeRe aoe 36-2 |39 
3-2 3+2 -789 16-5 DOr wlchia es 10 16-9 Lie Sy Nee 4 aie. ee 22-1 47 35 40 
2-8 2-9 -748 14-5 ABSA ee ae 10 18-5 17 47 OG lees oe ences 38-7 |41 
4-5 3°3 -637 12-8 Asse a a 10 17-7 PS) gy lee static os 08 Sr eer eck ae 34°3 |42 
3°3 oon »85 16-8 15 12 10-1 17-4 16:8 50 22-7 50 36 43 
3:2 4-4 1-15 Opals os css 20 10-7 18-2 17°3 61-5 19-8 51 39 44 
3:7 5 -775 Gsm | iaieevcrats 18 11 19-3 20 66 21-5 55 37 45 
4.8 4-8 1-19 24-4 25 14°5 11-8 19-2 19-2 58-7 20-8 50 40 46 
4-4 5-2 1-425 26-5 26-5 15-2 12-9 18-2 18-6 61 24-2 51-7 41-5 |47 
3-1 4-9 -754 15-4 Ase | bad oe eg 11:6 17 18-3 61-7 20-8 59 41 48 
3-7 4-9 +97 igar  as Se 20 10-6 17-8 19-2 51-1 22-4 46-1 38-1 |49 
3-6 4-1 -936 18-6 22-5 15 9-4 18-4 18-7 49-6 21-4 45 38-1 150 
4-9 4-74 727 iW SOs Ae ee 14-6 11-0 20-0 18-4 53°72 23°5 51-3 41-2 
4-7 4.9 *753 TA A. a 16 11-3 19-7 17-7 53-6 24-1 49-4 41-6 |51 
5 4-4 -70 1 Biss a ee 13-2 10-6 20°3 19 57-8 22-8 53-2 40-8 |52 
5:0 4-9 -949 n Kcje7 Oe eee 17-8 12-0 20-1 19-3 56-6 23°9 50-8 44.9 
5-5 4-2 i 15 DION ier aer ss oehe 20 11 21-6 19-2 59-7 24 52-5 42-3 |53 
5-1 ay AM ee. SOR me liste essa 3 20 14-8 21-2 19 55 26-2 52-2 46-2 |54 
4-5 4-4 -721 Ta Ge lic ais asa ges 13-5 9-7 18 19 54-2 23 47-4 44-8 |55 
4-8 5-4 *975 Dail Nes See Ee Re ee ie tat 12-5 19-6 20 57:5 22-5 51-2 46-5 |56 
4-74 3:7 “976 7a ae is a a 15-8 10-3 20-1 18-3 57-5 23°0 51-5 48-1 
4-9 3-1 1-11 2 id eager a 19-4 11-2 20 19-7 60 23-7 53-7 47-9 |57 
4-1 4 867 US Teel oid < Ba 8s Le 10:8 20 18-7 58-3 25 53-3 48-3 158 
5-9 3:8 -843 TO AG| hades. 5 te 15:3 10-1 18-7 18 56:5 22-6 48-5 47-1 |59 
4-4 4-3 1-075 DOT Sill ts Baie 'eee 13-5 8-7 19-2 16-8 53-6 20-5 50-4 47-2 |60 
4-2 3°4 +983 Oba okie cee Se 13-7 10-5 22-5 18-3 59 23-3 51-7 50 61 
5:9 4-8 1-139 YB 3034 les ae ea 19-9 10-2 18-5 16-7 56-2 23°35 51-2 46-8 
6:2 5-5 1-47 Die Sal atacAs tx tee 18-3 11-9 20 18 65 25 59 50 62 
5:8 5-6 1-35 OG Taal t,o. ee 20 10-6 20 16-7 56-7 25 50 50 63 
6-7 4-7 1:39 BiH iol ee aie 20 10 19 18 60 23-5 47-5 49 64 
4-9 4 -671 Wa Da sae ke 20-5 10 18-2 14-8 49-8 23 +3 47-6 42-8 |65 
5-1 3:9 -772 Hp salee ts ss aa 19 9-4 17:3 14-9 53-1 21-8 48 41 66 
4-9 4-4 1-02 i AA ech: «a Ge 20-7 9-8 18-2 14-8 52 21-8 46-9 45 67 
8-5 5 1-09 PASTOR Ul be, 2 CARERS. | Ree PE Re 10:3 18-2 17-5 53 23-7 SY des 48-3 168 
5:3 5-4 1-35 dy ee | ae a 20-8 9-3 17-3 19-2 60 24-2 53°3 48-3 |69 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








Locality 


Dominiom (average)....... 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 
I—Sydneyin. a2). ebm 
2—New Glasgow........ 
3—Ambherst............. 


7—P.E.I. Charlottetown 
New Brunswick (average) 
3--Monetonesse ss aes 


L1—“Bathurstsr...)cniecen 
Quebee (average).......... 
12 Que DCCs near Erae oe 


13—Three Rivers......... 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 
LG SOrel ve. eee eemee 


Mia ANY A SA AO Ae Goats 


21--Ottawacois....sc0 
22—Brockville........5.: 
2O— KINGSTON by onc sere oe 


25—Peterborough........ 
26-—Oshaway. ii... orc c 


29—Niagara Falls........ 
30—St. Catharines........ 
31—Hamilton............ 


34—-Guelph. iiss... ..0e-- 
35—Kitchener............ 
386—Woodstock........... 
3(—stratiord........0. 4-6 
388—London.............. 


44—North Bay....... ee 
46-—Sud burye oo. 2. ee 
46-—Cobalty, th.) eee 


Manitoba (average)......... 
51—Winnipeg............. 
O2--brandone ee... os dese 

Saskatchewan (average). . 
GPa) eX ea hate 0 5 pn 
54—Prince Albert........ 
55—Saskatoon............ 
56—Moose Jaw........... 

Alberta (average).......... 
57—Medicine Hat........ 


British Columbia (average) 
62—Hernioneey eee 


O4—Trail. 4 ee 6 eee 
65—New Westminster.... 
66—Vancouver........... 












in dollar lots, 

in dollar lots, 
per lb. 
unsweetened, 

per # lb. tin. 
XXX, per quart 


Granulated, 
per lb. 
Yellow, 
per lb. 
Cocoa, pre, 
Vinegar, spirit, 
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NOWOEHMOSNWOUNDMHONOS AW Ordmasreny 
RHA DD... DSM MH MMH MD MM HT HD UM TUT TM TTT TT OT A TT TTD HTT 


WOARABRAOMB OS W000 COW YOR RONDOSUDOSUERMwOOMUED BO HO 


BON WOBHNDONNWHEROOAARRR OCOtrRoOL 


CUSt OUR HD Orr 
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“TOO ie) ROrer ss 


oo 
or 
bo 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 
f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. 
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_~ 
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i. Including birch 


per lb. 


per lb. 
Starch, laundry, 


Cream of tartar, 
Soap, laundry, 


Ce ea) 


Ce i ee a aces 
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c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
n. Houses with conveniences not 


Octoser, 1932 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1932 





Wood 
3 = 
° a 2 
s Gr ie a) 
3 fi Br es) we Sag Gs 
EE B | &5 | 28 | BS | 325 | BBE 
gi. o Oh rg Be ae She See py 
30 Ad & o & BO » oO ~ Bo = 3 0 
2a 3 ao afa oa) 3 S)e moa 
a) 6) <0) ae) 9) MD = 
$ 
9-655 12-226 10-695 12-891 8-034 9-628 7-920 
8-695 11-600 8-000 10-333 5-750 7-500 5-750 
7-00-7-75 9-50 6-00 7 <QO2 13... 02 EGR Tee eels BS. 2) i, 
eee 11-00 6 00 10-00 5-00 8-00 5-00 
9-00-11-00 11-50 12-00 14-00 6-50 7-00 6-50 
10-00 2 OOMIME RE. Lt Bade o Su. 38s SENS 5 D5 TL OR GB Be 
10-50 12-75 9-00 10-50 7-00 8-25 8-25¢ 
11-031 13-167 8- oe 10-000 6: “ite 7-875 7-500 
10-50-12-50g 13 00g 8-0 00g 6-0 7-00g g 
11-00-12- 23 13-00-14- 00° 8. eno: ri 10-00-12. 00° 6-00-8- OC 7-50-10-00 | 7-00-8-00c 
10-00-12-00 BSD.» GO5GSD Gol eT Ree een Ee rina to. fll thas tee 
NOW 5d 6.0 26 déal| 5.3 Se URInS oo] eae ee ene a bees as a eee 
8-875 12-143 11-219 12-261 9-226 10-344 8-967 
9-00 11-00 14-667c 14:667c} 12-00- 12-00- 9-00c 
13 -333¢ 13 -333¢ 
8-00 11-00 15-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 7-00 
9-00 13-00 6-50 8-50 6-00 8-00 8-00 
10-00 12-00 |7-00-9-00 8-50-9-50 |......50.. 8200282508) £25202 00%. 
7° 25-7-50 12-50 | 12-00- 13 -333- 9 -333- 13-333c} 7-00- 
14-667c 16-00c¢ 10-667¢ 10-667c 
Lait «oer ee Lae: See eee 9-00 10-00 7-00 SlOOM Pras «ie. 
9-50 12-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 12-00c 
9-25 13-50 |7-00-9-50 | 8-00—10-50 |5-50-6-33 a0" ||, cea eee 
10-259 11-663 11-250 13-799 8-882 10-804 9-686 
9-25 |12-50-13-50 8-00 9-50 6-00 7-50 5-00 
9-00 2 DOME ids Pah a Se. 69. alee. FO ee eek ee vor 
8-00 |12-50-13-00 13-00 14-00 11-00 12-00 12-00 
11-00 11-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 9-00 
9-00-11- 6 11-00-12-00 10-00 11-00 6-00 7-00 6-00 
10- 11-00 14-00 15-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 
g. 73 12-50 |10. ae we 00)11-50-12-00 |7-00-8-00 | 8-00- 9-00 |............ 
10:50 11-00 18-00 11-0 13-00 11-00 
7-50g| 9-50-10-00g fe g g g g 
gz g£ £ g& gz 
9-00 11-00 16-50 17-00 12-50 13-00 13-00 
11-50 iO ere 0. AS by00) 2 eee 13-00 8-348c 
10-00 12-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c 
9-00-11-00 11-50 12-00 |13-00-13-50 |9-00-11-00}10-00-11-50 |............ 
10-00-10-50 11-00 |15.00-16.00|17-00-18-00 12-00 HA OOUIRe. 4-3 8S .% «6 
11-00 11-50 Me OO Ie cide claeys ae: 2 < lids, ava-s.01 ROH ERIS octet. 
11-00 12-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 Te SCT) | Oe seen eee 
9-00-11-00 |10-50-11-50 |.......... 18-00) sy 2. ae 12-00 10-50 
11-50 |10-25-12-00 |.......... 1600-18 -O0c)?~.. 1. 22. one eee 12-00c 
10-00 LOSOOM Mepetee.. Asta thes b Ric els . Balt nasty eee [le ccd ae 
8-50 11-50¢ g ce & g 18-00 g c & g 14-00 jc & g 10-00 
7-50- 9-00 UO | cb ot | AACR Econ || a Ora 
ee hs eihe ae OSE 00-8! 00100012 00 | as. i/o cao eee ce esc, vnc 
12-00-13 - 00 13-50 9-00 | 9-75-11-00 700) | cea ee ot 
9-00-14-00 L300! apes kee fy. L0G 05, 8 Ree 12-00c¢ 12-75 
Whactls dileuet 5. seal tabs’ 5 is NR ERM de a oe lst 13 SOC. se OOO aienOG hominy... oro: 
15-50 |14- nn UD llc tccte et oe ee 5-O0U 7-00-19 belees. 5.0... 
8-00-11-00 9-00 5-00 7-50 5-00 6-00 6: 00c 
9-50-13-00 |10- Meer 00 7-00 8-50¢ 6-50 fe (FGI tepnige:s,< sve. « are 
9-00-12-50 2-50 7-50 8-50 6-50 (eS Ome ea s28). 
11-125 it. G20 memes Aooliy. des ee w ois as 6-375 7-500 6-500 
1200" Te S0STOOOMMBe okies cc ekteles os. 4-50-7-00 | 5-50- 8-50 6-00c 
10-00-10-50 sais ee vo uggs Okt AB OGLS-6 Snare 6:00-8:00 | 7-00- 9-00 7-00 
8-781 GAGS Bee es ei imino SG ots0, 0 5-250 9-438 10-833 
9-75-12-25h|14-00-16- oO EMT Lve| fre) ted tie louctoree nie octets ROG 7-00-12-00 |11-00-13-00 
8-00- 9-50h LO SOD emer tell srs ics of: ciey- » 8:25-5:25 | 4-76—'6+75 fll.......... 
7-50- 9-00h 1 | 5 Gestion 6-25 | 7-00-10-00i 7-50 
5-25- 9-00h UAE | oo 8 AGO 0 LEE eee (ee er E 14-00c 13-00¢ 
6-031 EO-O00 ete. chills to..c ssn 6-000 7-000 4-458 
g £ £ gz 
6: ae apaie; sienna ese Ames Wit e's lel ous la. <uale"efs als a). | ei, Ssacoys 46 afl lace 6. ree eee 4-50 
iD: 00-6:00H)%..... aare eta a. eles 4... 6-00 8-00 5-33 
7-50- 8- aa & g 10-00 g g 6-00g 6: 00g 4-00¢ 
4 00- Beso, 3. oc ee Me hoa ECT ck tices [ET Oe ees + lee 4-00 
10-029 1 OE Ook old Batelco et eee 7-750 8-060 4-991 
9-00-11-00 TUL io is se Se FR ee 7-00-8-00 |10-00-11-50 5-625¢ 
8-50-10-00 TIO] og OS ee eae 7-00 9-00 6-50 
9-50-10-50 PISS OR nee teaver aces Melacte c (A achat oe 5-75 4-25 
9-50-10-50 TI DON eee dete fae. (Puveiz dicts, Roa danes Pape 6-50 4-00 
9-75-10-75 COU nWEREe let. . Ce te cs - 6-50¢ 8-42¢ 4-77¢ 
1 CO=; So 20g Re, tae: 4 Mees ae aeakRee.. MOLHME. «2 eke. 5 OE see «Rea? S. 
12: 00-13 OO RIE O EOI on bociiiee ea c's 8-00-12.00i} 9-00-13-00i 4-80c 


extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $30. 
r. Company houses $10-$20, others $20-$30. 


ae Delle arect ‘from mines. 


Coal oil, per gallon 


bow w esas 
oOwnmeooes4 
w > He Ot be 


wc 


29-6 | 9-9 
32:5g] 9-7/23- be fd 00 |/18- ee 00 


30 


30-5 |10-7/25- 00-32- 00 |18- 00-25: 00 
9-9|22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 


25g 


see eee 













a Six-roomed 
as Six-roomed | house with 
ae house with | incomplete 

- » {modern con-} modern 

& S| veniences, eon- 

S'..| per month | veniences, 
$3 per month 

= 

Cc. $ $ 

10-1 25-278 17-799 
10-0 24-000 16-000 
10-3}16-00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 | 1 
10 20-00 |10-00-12-00 | 2 
10 |15-00-18-00 10:00 | 3 
10 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 | 4 
10 25-00 20-00 | 5 
9-8/20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10 |21-00-26-00 |10-00-18-00 | 7 
9-9 25-125 19-250 
9-9|25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
9-9/20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
9-7 25-00 18-00 {10 
10 18-00 15-00 }11 
9-7 22-167 13-875 
9-:7/27+00-85+00))). .2csccc. nc. 12 
9-6)18-00-25-00 |10-00-18-00 |13 
9-6}20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
10 |18-00-24-00 /11-00-15-00 /16 
9-1/20-00-28-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
10 |10-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 |18 
9-5/18-00-33-00 |15-00-18-00 |19 
9-7/22-00-80-00 |14-00-22-00 |20 
9-7 26-036 18-672 
9-6|25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
9-2}20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
9-7/18-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 |23 
9-6|22-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 |24 
9 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
10 |12-00-20 00 | 7-00-12-00 |26 
10 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |27 
9-5/23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |28 
9-4/22-00-27-00 |17-00-22-00 |29 
9-8/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |30 
9-7/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 {31 
10 |22-00-30-00 |13-00-22-00 |32 
9-8 25-00 |16-00-20-00 {33 
9-7|20-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |34 
9-5/25-00-33-00 |18-00-25-00 |35 
9-1/25-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 |36 
9-7|25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |37 
9-7/25-00-35-00 |17-00-25-00 |38 
9-6/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |39 
9-8/22-00-28-00 |20-00-22-00 |40 
10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |41 
10 |25-00-80-00 |20-00-25-00 |42 
9-3/20-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |43 
9-8/25- Ties 00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
10 22-00 145 
10 22-00 14-00 |46 
9-3 p p 47 
10-2/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-8/22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |49 
9-5|22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 [50 
10-0 28-000 18-875 
10 |27-00-40-00 |17-00-27-00 |51 
10 |18-00-27-00 |13-50-18-00 |52 
11-0 28-625 19-438 
10- 4|25- “00-35. 00 20- ibiaseo 00 |53 


26-875 19-125 





9-4 


10 28-00 
12-2 24-188 
13-1 20-00 
15 |22-00-28-00 


10 |24-00-30-00 
12-2}16-00-20-00 
10-9 23-50 
11-9}20-00-25-00 
....|20-00-30-00 
12-2]30-00-35-00 


16-00 

17-906 

18-00 
16- 00-20-00 
17-50-22-50 
10-00-16-00 


16- 00-20-00 
18-00-22 -50 





p. Mining company houses less than 6 rooms $20, others $40 and up. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 














Commodities Com Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|/Sept.|Sept.|Sept.| Aug.|Sept. 
Mioditics 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927] 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932] 1932 
* Alil'commrodities, 2... ss eee 502 | 64-01127-4/155-9}110-0) 97-3]102-6| 98-5] 97-1] 95-4] 97-8] 82-1] 69-7] 66-8} 66-9 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-11127-91167-0}103-5| 86-21100-6) 96-2! 97-6] 86-9] 98-9] 69-8} 54-0) 55-1] 53-5 
II. Animals and their Products 74 70-9/127-11145-1/109-6] 96-0/100-3] 98-9]102-9}114-0}108-9) 93-4} 69-0] 58-9} 60-8 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
IProductsy.e te eee 60 | 58-2/157-1/176-5| 96-0]101-7|112-5] 99-5) 93-1) 93-9] 91-2] 79-2] 72-4] 69-3] 70-0 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper LLDPE Ral reas OTe See 44 | 63-9] 89-1)154-4/129-4]106-3}101-6)100-2} 98-7] 99-0} 93-7} 86-2] 76-8) 71-1] 71-5 
V. Iron and its Products... 39 68-9|156-71168-4|128-0)104-6}104-5) 99-4] 95-6] 92-6] 93-8] 90-4} 86-8) 86-1] 85-9 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 | 98-41141-9]135-5| 97-0] 97-3}/103-9| 99-8} 90-0] 91-9} 98-2] 73-7] 60-7) 57-3) 58-9 
Vid. ree desi oay pe Minerals and ' 
Productsicsc sa ae 73 56-8} 82-3/112-1)/116-6}107-0]100-3} 99-2} 93-1] 92-4) 93-2} 90-8] 86-5) 85-9) 86-1 
VIII. Chenieals and Allied Pro- 
UC UBS Lael hars shstesetern earnest 116: 63-4/118-7}141-5|117-0|105-4) 99-6]100-3| 97-9] 94-6] 95-5} 92-0 84-6] 82-9) 82-8 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods.......... 204 | 61-9]107-0]140-0]108-0} 95-1} 97-2} 98-5) 95-3] 96-4) 96-0) 86-1] 74-4] 71-6) 72-1 
Foods, beverages and to- 
IDACCOMR Gene ones iste esis 116 61-8/119-4]151-0/105-4] 90-2] 97-7] 97-2] 99-4]101-7|103-7| 86-7] 66-9] 61-1) 61-8 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 88 | 62-2] 91-4/126-3)111-4]101-4] 96-5] 99-4] 92-5} 92-8] 90-8] 85-7] 79-4) 78-6] 78-9 
II. Producers’ Goods........... 351 67-4|131-5}163-1]112-8} 99-1]104-9] 99-4] 97-1! 93-7] 98-9) 76-7| 65-1] 63-2] 62-5 
Producers’ Equipment...... 22 55-11) 80-4}108-6]113-8}104-1] 99-2} 97-1} 94-7] 92-8) 94-7] 91-2] 89-3] 88-1} 88-1 
Producers’ Materials........ 329 69-11138-31170-4/112-6} 98-2)105-5} 98-7] 97-8] 93-8] 99-4] 75-1] 62-4) 60-4] 59-6 
Building and construction 
materials. . 97 | 67-0/100-9]144-0}122-8]/108-7|102-9]100-0] 96-5} 98-6) 99-6] 86-8) 79-9] 75-7) 76-5 
Manufacturers’ materials. 232 69-5}147-21176-6)110-2) 95-8)106-2) 98-4] 98-1] 92-8) 99-38] 72-5] 58-5} 57-0} 55-9 
Classified according to origin— 
‘arm— 
Peel Stet ose eae ah 167 58-2/131-3)169-5|103-4| 89-1/102-3) 96-5] 97-2] 86-5] 96-1] 69-3] 54-9) 55-5) 54-2 
IB VAMIMalewe oe cance 90 70-4] 129-9]146-6}109-6) 95-5}100-6] 98-21100-9}108-9]105-2] 90-0} 69-2) 59-8} 61-6 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 62-6] 132-9]161-6}102-8] 86-7/100-4| 96-7/101-2} 95-0/107-7| 71-2} 52-6] 48-3) 46-9 
MINT arinete 5, ene ete 5 16 64-4/111-1]111-7| 91-6) 91-9} 98-3]100-7|101-7/105-2]105-5} 91-3] 73-5] 61-9) 61-3 
TE BOrestirt cancer es Gein otios 52 63-9} 89-1)154-4]129-4]106-3}101-6]100-1] 98-6] 98-9] 93-5] 86-0) 76-8] 71-1] 71-5 
Vi wNiineral:t.ul. Vasa tt. Set 183 67-0)111-3}131-4)117-6}105-8]101-6] 99-7] 92-4] 92-3] 92-7) 87-2] 80-8) 81-2] 81-2 
Allraw (or partly manufactured). 232 | 63-8/120-7}155-7|107-5) 94-8)100-8] 97-3] 98-8] 93-8]101-8] 74-0] 58-5) 54-7| 53-9 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
Higa ee este te ere hess ne eis eee taods 276 64-8] 127-6} 156-8)}116-7/100-5]103-8} 98-6] 96-4] 95-1) 94-1] 84-8] 72-4] 70-6) 71-0 


* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 
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Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135°6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100 0; 1914, 96-6; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84:6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81°6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81:4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76:5; 
1925, 73°8;-1926, 73-2; 1927, 70°9; 1928, 69:3; 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64:7; 1931, 64-1; 1932, 63:8. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1931. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption on the basis of 
figures in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1923, 108-3; 
1924, 105-1; 1925, 101-7; 1926, 100°0; 1927, 
99:0; 1928, 97-1; 1929, 94:6; 1980, 92-3. 


The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1980 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1918, 
100; 1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 
100-7; 1918, 107-04; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 
1921, 143-6; 1922, 140°6; 1928, 135-7; 1924, 
134°6; 1925, 131°6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9; 
1928, 128-5: 1929, 128-0; 1930, 127-6, Natural 
gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107°0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 
112°5 3 1917,-11379 "1988; SE tO. Aton o oro 
1920, 125-1: 1921, 137-6; 1922, 163-2; 1923, 
163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 179-3; 1926, 172-4 
1927, 166°9; 1928, 158:9; 1929, 159:1; 1930, 
158:8. For the years 1900 to 1913 two index 
numbers of gas costs calculated for the Cost 
of Living Inquiry in 1914-15, have been 
averaged and converted to the base of 1913 
as 100, as follows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125°8; 
1902, 125-8; 1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 
120-1; 1906, 107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 
1909, 105-7; 1910, 208-8; 1911, 99-45" 1912; 
106°6; 1913, 100-0. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1932* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Cloth-| Sun- | All 

rs Food Take Rent ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dev. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929 149 157 | - 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Mar. 1930 159 157 158 155 166 159 
June 1930 151 156 160 155 166 157 
Sept. 1930 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Jan. 1931 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Feb. 1931 129 156 160 142 164 146 
Mar. 1931 124 156 160 141 164 145 
April 1931 121 155 160 137 164 142 
May 1931 116 154 158 137 164 140 
June 1931 111 153 158 137 164 138 
July 1931 110 154 158 131 163 137 
Aug. 1931 112 153 158 131 163 138 
Sept. 1931 109 151 158 127 163 136 
Oct. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Nov. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Jan, 1932 105 152 158 123 162 133 
Feb. 1932.... 100 151 158 123 162 132 
Mar. 1932.... 99 151 158 123 162 te 
April 1932.... 98 150 158 123 162 131 
May 1932)... 94 148 148 120 162 127 
June 1932.... 93 148 147 120 162 126 
July 1932... 92 148 147 116 161 125 
Aug. 1932.... 96 148 147 116 161 126 
Sept. 1932.... 95 147 147 116 161 126 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel,8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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Retail Prices 


Beef prices were somewhat lower in most 
localities, sirloin steak being down in the aver- 
age from 25-4 cents per pound in August to 
24-8 cents in September, round steak from 
20-6 cents per pound to 20 cents and shoulder 
roast from 13:2 cents per pound to 12-7 
cents. Mutton was down in the average from 
21-4 cents per pound to 20-2 cents. Fresh 
pork advanced from 15-6 cents per pound in 
August to 15-9 cents in September. Prices 
were higher in most localities in Ontario and 
the western provinces but were somewhat 
lower in Quebec and the maritime provinces. 
Breakfast bacon was up from 20-6 cents per 
pound in August to an average of 21-7 cents 
in September, increases being noted from most 
localities. Lard was also up in the average at 
12-1 cents per pound as compared with 11-4 
cents in August. 

Kggs showed a seasonal advance, fresh being 
up from 24-1 cents per dozen in August to 
25°6 cents in September and cooking from 
19-6 cents per dozen to 20-5 cents. These 
prices compare with the low of 19-2 cents per 
dozen in June for fresh and 15-1 cents for 
cooking. Butter prices were also seasonally 
higher in most localities, dairy averaging 20-8 
cents per pound in September as compared 
with 18-8 cents in August and creamery 25 
cents per pound as compared with 22-1 cents. 

Bread was little changed at an average price 
of 5:8 cents per pound. Canned vegetables 
were again slightly higher, tomatoes averag- 
ing 11-4 cents per tin as compared with 11-2 
cents in August, peas 11:3 cents per tin as 
compared with 11-1 cents and corn 11-5 cents 
per tin as compared with 11-3 cents. Onions 
were substantially lower in practically all 
localities, the price averaging 4:5 cents per 
pound in September as compared with 6:4 
cents in August and 8-1 cents in July. Pota- 
toes also showed a substantial seasonal fall 
the price averaging 90 cents per ninety pounds 
in September as compared with $1.21 in 
August. Prunes were slightly higher in the 
average at 11-2 cents per pound as compared 
with 11 cents in August. Coal prices were 
little: changed, anthracite averaging $15.34 per 
ton and bituminous $9.65. Hardwood, stove 
lengths, was down from an average price of 
$13.20 per cord in August to $12.89 in Sep- 
tember. A decrease in rent was reported from 
Brandon, 


Wholesale Prices 
The following is a summary of a statement 


on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, was down from 
an average price of 56:3 cents per bushel in 
August to 51:9 cents in September. The high 
price for the month was 55-9 cents reached 
near the beginning and the low 49-3 cents 
reached at the end of the month. The down- 
ward movement was said to be influenced by 
the large supply of Canadian wheat being 
marketed and to the prospects of plentiful 
harvests also in France and Italy Most other 
grain prices were lower, western barley being 
down from an average of 34:4 cents per bushel 
in August to 28-9 cents in September, oats 
from 29-9 cents per bushel to 26-1 cents and 
rye from 33-3 cents per bushel to 31-9 cents. 
Flax advanced from 71-6 cents per bushel to 
78:5 cents. Flour at Toronto declined from 
$4.90 per barrel to $4.60. Bran and shorts at 
Montreal were 58 cents per ton lower, the 
former at $18.45 and the latter at $20.45. Raw 
sugar at New York declined from $1.32 per 
hundred pounds to $1.20 (Canadian funds), 
while granulated sugar at Montreal was un- 
changed at $4.37 per hundred pounds. Ceylon 
rubber at New York advanced from 4-2 cents 
per pound to 4:3 cents. In livestock prices 
steers at Toronto declined from $6.05 per hun- 
dred pounds to $5.36 and at Winnipeg from 
$4.70 per hundred pounds to $4.17. Bacon 
hogs at Toronto declined from $5.21 per hun- 
dred pounds to $5.11 but advanced at Winni- 
peg from $4.69 per hundred pounds to $4.87 
and at Montreal from $5.33 per hundred 


pounds to $5.64. Lambs at Toronto were 
down from $5.97 per hundred pounds to $5.46 
and at Winnipeg from $5.03 per hundred 
pounds to $4.58. The price of calves at To- 
ronto rose from $6.06 per hundred pounds to 
$6.90 and at Winnipeg from $4.46 per hun- 
dred pounds to $4.71. The price of creamery 
butter at Montreal advanced from 21-2 cents 
per pound to 24-5 cents and at Toronto from 
21-4 cents per pound to 24:4 cents. Fresh 
eggs at Montreal were considerably higher 
at 33 cents per dozen as compared with 28-1 
cents and at Toronto at 28-9 cents per dozen 
as compared with 23-5 cents. At Vancouver 
the price was 31-2 cents per dozen as com- 
pared with 21-8 cents in August. Raw cot- 
ton at New York was unchanged at an aver- 
age price of 8:5 cents per pound (Canadian 
funds). Raw silk at New York was slightly 
higher at $2.11 per pound as compared with 
$2.06 in August. In lumber Canadian white 
pine advanced from $70 per thousand board 
feet to $80. Cedar shingles were 25 cents per 
thousand higher at $2.25. Electrolytic copper 
at Montreal advanced from $7.03 per hundred 
pounds to $7.62 and tin at Toronto from 30 
cents per pound to 31-8 cents. United States 
anthracite coal advanced from $12.76 per ton 
to $12.98 and western domestic coal at Leth- 
bridge from $4.50 per ton to $4.75 and at Ed- 
monton from $2.75 per ton to $3. White lead 
in oil rose from $8.05 per hundred pounds to 
$8.32. 


The Sugar Refining Industry in Canada, 1931 


Statistics of the sugar refining industry in 
Canada for the year 1931 are presented in a re- 
port published by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, in its Census of Industry series. The 
refineries operating during the year were loca- 
ted as follows:—Ontario, 2 (Chatham and 
Wallaceburg), Quebec, 2 (both at Montreal), 
New Brunswick, 1 (Saint John), Nova Scotia, 
1 (Dartmouth), Alberta, 1 (Raymond), and 
British Columbia, 1 (Vancouver). These eight 
sugar refineries in 1931 reported a capital in- 
vestment of $37,691,483 and a value of pro- 
duction of $43,962,061. They also employed 
2,265 persons who received $3,307,730 in salaries 
and wages and paid out $29,196,494 for raw ma- 
terials, while the value added by manufacture 


amounted to $14,765,567. The sugar refining 
industry is therefore of considerable importance 
in the industrial life of Canada. The demand 
created by the war gave it a great impetus. 
All things considered, 1919 was a record year. 
The number of persons employed (3,491), the 
value added by manufacture ($16,321,882) and 
the exports ($22,953,135) were the highest re- 
corded, while the volume of sugar manufac- 
tured was only 10 per cent lower than that of 
the peak year 1925 when 11,714,967 cwt. were 
produced. Since 1925, however, exports of 
sugar have declined with the result that pro- 
duction and employment slackened consider- 
ably. Exports of sugar in 1931 amounted to 
149,384 cwt. valued at $728,825. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


TBE following notes and the accompanying 

tables give the latest information avail- 
able as to the movements of prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. The index 
numbers of the cost of living are from official 


sources unless otherwise stated. The authori- - 


ties for the wholesale prices index numbers are 
named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHotssate Prices—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 1924—100, was 59:9 
for August, an advance of 1°8 per cent for the 
month, bringing the index number up to the 
level of August of last year. Comparing 
August, 1932, with July, food was slightly low- 
er, while industrial materials advanced 3-3 per 
cent. 


The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 80°7 at the end of August, an 
advance of 2°3 per cent for the month. The 
feature of the month was an advance of 17:4 
per cent in textiles. There were also ad- 
vances in minerals and sundries and in sugar, 
coffee and tea, but both vegetable and animal 
foods were sénkideri bly lower for the month. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 141 at September 1, which is the 
same figure as for August 1. Fuel and light 
were slightly higher, while sundries were lower, 
but the other groups, including food, rent and 
clothing were unchanged for the month. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
1914=100 (gold basis), was 80 for August, a 
- decline of 2°4 per cent for the month. Vege- 
table foods and animal foods were both lower 
for the month, but all other groups were higher. 


Germany 


WHotesate Pricss—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913—=100, was 95-4 for August, a decline of 
0-5 per cent for the month. Agricultural pro- 
ducts were 1-6 per cent lower, colonial pro- 
ducts 0:7 per cent lower, industrial raw ma- 
terials and semi-manufactured goods advanced 
1-2 per cent and manufactured goods were 
0-9 per cent lower for the month. 


Cost or Livinc—tThe official index number 
of the cost of living on the base 1913-1914— 
100, was 120-3 for August, a decline of 1-0 
per cent for the month. Bers was no change 
in rent; heat and light were slightly higher, 
but all other groups declined from the July 
level. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the 
base 1918=100 (pre-war currency), was 79-6 
for August, an advance of 0-1 per cent for the 
month. The small advance in industrial ma- 
terials was partly offset by a decline in foods. 


‘Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
cost of living, Milan, on the base 1927—100, 
was 79-15 for July, a decline of 1-4 per cent 
for the month. Food, clothing and heat and 
light were lower, while rent and sundries were 
higher for the month. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 65-2 for August, an advance 
of 1-1 per cent for the month, but this index 
number is still 9:6 per cent lower than for 
August, 1931. Comparing August, 1932, with 
the previous month, there were slight declines 
in fuel and lighting materials, housefurnish- 
ing goods and building materials, but the other 
Seven groups were all higher. 

Bradstreet’s index number, which is the sum 
total of the prices per pound of 96 commodi- 
ties of common consumption was $7:2753 at 
October 1, an increase of 1-4 per cent for the 
month. This is the fourth consecutive monthly 
advance. Of the 13 groups, seven were higher, 
five lower and one was unchanged for the 
month. 


Cost or Livina.—The National Industrial 
Conference Board index number, on the base 
1923=100, was 76-8 for August, a decline of 
0-2 per cent for the month, due to decreases 
in food, housing and clothing, partly offset by 
a slight rise in fuel and light; sundries were 
unchanged. 

The index number of the Department of 
Labour and Industries, Massachusetts, on the 
base 1918=100, was 128-5 for August, show- 
ing no change from the July level. Increases 
in food prices were offset by declines in cloth- 
ing. 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING SIX MONTHS ENDED 
JUNE 30, 1932 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, 


‘Pee accompanying tables, issued by the 
Department of Immigration and Colon- 
ization, show the nature and extent of 
immigration into Canada during the first six 
IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, FOR THE SIX 
MONTHS ENDED JUNE 30, 1932, COMPARED WITH 


Fe OF THE CORRESPONDING MONTHS OF 











1931 
North- 
From ern Other 
— British | U.S.A. | Europ-| Races | Totals 
ean 
Races 

AHTEGAT. Gegogoas 235 940 46 259 1,480 
Hebrisnryencscece 243 867 78 241 1,429 
Marcha yeyiee ce) 633 | 1,403 137 240 2,413 
Aprilessasees cat 1,193 1,591 129 288 3,201 
GER IR sed, OTE TGOSial, 523 170 432 3,818 
NUNC Reena. « 940 | 1,693 131 405 3,169 
sHOGaAIS EES «.; 4,937 | 8,017 691 | 1,865! 15,510 

1932 
Januaryoc.. 3.0; 142 725 59 141 1,067 
February... 4:2. 109 684 42 204 1,039 
IMmerchweaiee 2.5040 270 903 59 206 1,438 
PAGIUN a 2s teee st box. Vs 386 | 1,274 112 287 2,059 
DSi sed eek eI yp 510 | 1,834 86 288 2,718 
JURCH aes aes. 387 | 1,794 90 291 2,562 
Motalsxsase. « 1,804 | 7,214 448 |} 1,417 | 10,888 





STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, 
SHOWING SEX AND OCCUPATION FOR THE SIX 
MONTHS ENDED JUNE 81, 1932. 





Via 
_— Ocean From Totals 
Ports U.S.A. 
Sez— 
ACUTE IMAIOS, Se se ots oe 700 2,302 3,002 
AGUIETEMAleS eee eae. 1,428 2,299 Ba bah 
Children under eighteen 1,541 2,613 4,154 
RO GAIS Bee vi Po) ots ys 3,669 7,214 10, 883 
Occupation— 
Farming Class— 
Males ay ae yigoe!. : 239 609 848 
Hemalesi laut tas. ysacds 70 278 348 
Childrenwes sss. ee 327 364 691 
Labouring Class— 

RIES Bs UAR ee DIS. 1B 104 124 228 
Pemalesixys ste 2. acces 18 34 52 
Childrens etark oso 46 32 78 

Mechanics— 

stiles ?AYOON, NEE IL ees» | 132 426 558 
Hemeales: : so wae eee 50 155 205 
Childrengee,..ateig tee 29 115 144 

Trading Class— 

BIER Te acca eee 106 582 688 
Females ssf ste oe 52 211 263 
Children. sees. tae 21 89 110 

Mining Class— 
Males: 6. wert tie 8 24 32 
Hemailes'’ is. te ee 2 3 5 
Childrentk ... 50. pee As. REPe 3 3 
Female Domestic 

Servants— 

18 years and over....... 223 115 338 
Under 18 years.......... 43 if 50 
Other Classes— 

Slesuad. ab eee 111 537 648 
Hits cots) (atc epee Soe Re Oe fe 1,013 1,503 2,516 
@hildrens. 1.8 e eee 1,075 2,003 3,078 


52945—8 











BY ORIGINS 
Six Six 
months | months | Percent- 
— ended ended ages of 
June 30, | June 30, | Decrease 
1931 1932 
British— 
hing lighy) mae ah Was Pee 2,926 1,180 
Irish MOTE ses oS ake ay SR 561 161 
SCOCCH eee Cee ee 1,309 418 
Welsbhtee 2 see). aes, 141 45 
PROCS ates gato See: 4,937 1, 804 63 
United States) .....0.0) 00... 8,017 7,214 10 
Northern European Races— 
Beloiante. 4) aerial sess 42 29 
Danish 2 as oo Mea dice). 38 25 
DULCE eee 20 14 
Unni Sieriaee see ee 36 7 
HN rencheryew es | iy he 30 38 39 
(Er aanchh Shay ee 448 269 
INGEWiCRTAMN Es cic arerc sic as 29 33 
SWeGIsne eta chen ek | 20 21 
She SS HAR ey Bap ae a 20 11 
MotalsyMas. to)... 691 448 35 
Other Races— 
Albanian Ae Te ee 
PAT ADIATIO BS Ase ys, 8 PAGS crols Likert 
VAS OMIGN scat! s Eek xterra CA ie ret 
UB OWE UAN eter ao ts os ests) «. «<2 1 aes eae eee: 4 
iBulgamanasees, « 103..088... 11 9 
GHORLIAI a eet euch chi bar 66 44 
(CHASGLNG bag Re O ER aR hee 32 28 
ashnaian is s.\ ee i. 24 By 
ist HONLAM | Ae. «A ave, sre OY lets. croton ee 
NOCKMONE TG Le ee es os. 2 11 8 
EC DReW ines. be R883 122 158 
GAT ANU UE MY. © Varcns, anaes) 294 157 
AD ANORG sh ohuss sussicrotticle tts 98 69 
TUSOROIA VR anette.) telat 30 27 
TLYERSIS) ODA OL ON SI aa Ry Re 3 
abhanians. 5 0.0% «3 Tec ss ut 32 22 
Win oy antaacs hea tll eels 3 et 314 159 
INU EG OB Oar Ie gisieis heal hee ito eee Oates 1 
INGSTOMME eer en tiie: 4 di 
IRersianneen. ce eee isk. aes 1 1 
ROMUSINWA. (Hiciect ater eae 238 190 
POTN GUGSOs Wars cls. ahcpaerarcle ais [leave o.o/oisioters 2 
FROUIMMONIGN sce eee ae cot 24 20 
RCHSRIAT REE R sit. SU) citk 41 49 
UGH eMIAT Hadar ole «ote bo! 330 260 
CE OIAM Se Csi bts. 05 sich exe, ofbl> 12 20 
OU Kee ot ce locate: 158 135 
MPAMISHE eee es, Le 6 3 
SpanishyAmerican..)...5..)0.es% 6.8 1 
SWEAT RRA oaks sin) aves hia brs 1 3 
Turkish TD ert teeeetd ee 
BG tals) 20 3 1,865 1,417 24 
Grand Totals....... 15,510 10, 883 30 


STATEMENT OF RETURNED CANADIANS FROM 
THE UNITED STATES, FOR THE SIX MONTHS 


ENDED JUNE 30, 1932. 


British | Natural- 


Canadian | Subjects 


_ ized 
Candians 
with 
Domicile 


a born with 
Citizens |Canadian 
Domicile 
January . eet ees 857 63 
February......... 753 56 
March’ eines. 908 85 
April 2 eee 1,388 91 
May te 5 ieee. 2,014 104 
JUNE 9.45. See 1,806 83 
Totalsiy eee 7,726 482 
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months 


of 1932, with some comparative 


figures for the corresponding period of 1931. 

Total immigration during the period was 
30 per cent lower than for the corresponding 
period in 1931. 
63 per cent, United States 10 per cent, 


British immigration declined 


Northern European 35 per cent, and immi- 


gration from other countries 24 per. cent; 
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STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, 
SHOWING DESTINATION, FOR THE SIX MONTHS 
ENDED JUNE 20, 1932. 








Via 
— Ocean From Totals 

Ports U.S.A. 
Nova iScotiag aa te 205 249 454 
New Brunswick............. 43 Paths, 318 
Prince Edward Island....... 4 15 79 
Quebec rege erin! seein 583 1,588 2,174 
Onbario WiC Meat Oh AGL itd Liable 1,563 3,524 5,087 
Mamitopar ei semen i 219 186 405 
Saskatchewan...........:... 201 277 478 
Albertawerisnenss ote Ge eee 425 462 887 
British Columbia...:..:.... 425 576 1,001 

Yukon Werritony eee oe 1 2 
SVOEAIB Ie eer 3,669 7,214 10, 883 








RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Fair Wages Regulation under Dominion Water Power Act declared 


intra 


The following case relates to the validity 
and to the application of Regulation 83A 
under the Dominion Water Power Act (Re- 
vised Statutes of Canada, 1927, chapter 210). 
The regulation was first issued in 1928, but 
was revised in 1929, so as to protect more 
fully the rights of the workmen engaged in 
connection with water power development, 
with regard to the payment of current or 
“fair and reasonable” rates of wages (Lasour 
GazettE, February, 1929, page 117). The cir- 
cumstances of the case are set forth in the 
following judgment by Mr. Justice Dysart, 
in the Court of King’s Bench, Manitoba, 
July 21, 1982. 


Text of Judgment 


Dysart, J=—Action to recover $1,482.20, 
being the amount by which the plaintiff claims 
to have been underpaid in respect of wages 
earned by him while in the employ of the de- 
fendants Stewart and Grant on the construc- 
tion by them of a power plant at Slave Falls, 
Manitoba, for the other defendant, the city of 
Winnipeg. 

The defendant city, having procured on June 
8, 1929, an interim licence to develop hydro- 
electric power at the said Slave Falls, soon 
thereafter awarded the contract for the con- 
struction of the necessary works to two firms, 
who later assigned their rights to the defend- 
ants Stewart and Grant (hereinafter referred 
to as the contractors). Under this contract 
and assignment the defendant city is to be in- 
demnified by the contractors against all such 
claims as that which the plaintiff now puts 
forth, and for that reason took no active part 
in the trial. ’ 

The plaintiff was hired in Winnipeg in the 
late summer of 1929, to do any work that 
might from time to time be available for him 
on the said construction, at a rate of wages 
“to be fixed on the job.” Under this arrange- 
ment he went to work. For a few weeks he 


vires 


was engaged as a common labourer; then he 
was put in partial charge of a small pumping 
station; and in the months of October, Novem- 
ber and December, 1929, and January, February 
and March, 1930, he worked in this station for 
a total of 2,062 hours, for which he was classi- 
fied as a pumpman, and was paid wages at 
the rate of 55 cents an hour, and during the 
corresponding months of 1930-1931, he. per- 
formed similar services in the same capacity 
for a total of 1,128 hours, for which he was 
classified as a fireman, and was paid wages at 
the rate of 65 cents an hour. Throughout the 
whole of these two periods (he makes no com- 
plaint as to any other times) his classification 
and rates of wages were fixed in advance by 
mutual arrangement, and his wages were paid 
regularly every pay day, and were accepted by 
him without murmur or complaint as to their 
adequacy. So far therefore as the express 
terms of his hiring are involved, he has no 
ground for complaint, and indeed makes none. 
Notwithstanding the facts just mentioned, he 
claims that he should have been classified as 
a third-class engineer, and should have been 
paid as such at the rate of $1.05 an hour. 
Although the contract between the defend- 
ants covering the construction of the works con- 
tained a provision (par. 28) obligating the con- 
tractors to pay wages as fixed by the Fair 
Wage Schedule from time to time in force 
during the life of the contract (which schedule, 
it is clear by reference to the instructions upon 
which the contract was drawn up, meant the 
provincial schedule) the plaintiff does not base 
his claim upon the effect of that contract; in- 
deed, he frankly and quite properly acknowl- 
edges that, being a stranger to that contract. 
he has no right to sue under it; and that 
neither the provincial wage schedule nor any 
other schedule was embodied by reference in 
his own hiring contract. He bases his claim 
strictly on what he contends is a statutory right. 
The particular material upon which he relies 
includes the Dominion Water Power Act, 
R.S.C., 1927, ch. 210, together with the Water 
Power Regulations formulated thereunder, and 
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the interim licence issued to the city under 
those regulations. 

It is assumed by all parties—at least it is 
not questioned by any—that the regulations are 
authorized by sec. 12 of the said Act, and that 
they have the force of statutory law. The Act 
itself does not directly confer any right on the 
plaintiff. The licence refers to rates of wages 
only by referring to the regulations. 

Of the regulations, only one ealls for con- 


sideration, that is No. 83A, which was passed. 


on October 31, 1928, and was in force when 
the interim licence was issued in June, 1929, 
and continued in force until December 3, 1929, 
when it was repealed and replaced by a new 
regulation bearing the same number, and deal- 
ing in a more amplified way with the same 
subject-matter. In its old form this regulation 
read:— 

Every licence shall be deemed to be executed 
on the express condition that the licensee shall 
pay or require to be paid to those employed 
in the construction * * * of the works 
authorized in such licence, wages not less than 
those generally accepted as current for similar 
services in similar undertakings in the local- 
ity abteiteo% 

In its new form, the regulation reads in part: 

Every licence shall be deemed to be executed 
on the express condition that all mechanics, 
labourers and other persons who perform labour 
in the construction * * * of the works 
authorized by such licence, shall be paid not 
less than such rate of wages as are generally 
accepted as current from. time to time during 
the continuance of the licence for competent 
workmen in the district in which the work is 
being performed for the character or class of 
work in which they are respectively engaged, 
and if there be no current rates in such dis- 
trict, then fair and reasonable rates * * * 

The interim licence declares that it is “issued 
* * * subject to the provisions of any regu- 
lations now or hereafter in force,” and “upon 
the express condition that it shall be deemed 
to incorporate and shall be subject to the pro- 
visions” of the regulations then in force, in- 
cluding said No. 83A. This licence, with the 
terms and conditions set forth, both in the 
licence and in the regulations, was expressly 
accepted by the city. 

For the defence it is contended by Mr. 
McAulay that this licence, while admittedly 
subject to old regulation No. 83A, is not sub- 
ject to the new regulation, because the latter 
was not promulgated until long after the licence 
was issued and is not retroactive in its opera- 
tion. The licence was issued subject to regu- 
lations then or thereafter in force. The new 
regulation is evidently intended to be gener- 
ally retroactive, as shown in the provision that 
the Minister of Labour may determine from 
time to time what are current or fair and 
reasonable rates of wages, but that such dcter- 
mination “shall not be operative prior to the 
period of three months immediately preceding 
the date’ of the regulation, December 3, 1929. 
This provision places a limitation upon the gen- 
erally retroactive scope of the whole regula- 
tion, and to a degree reads the regulation into 
all licences then outstanding. Moreover, the 
regulation declares that “every licence shall be 
deemed to be executed on the express con- 
dition” that the rates of wages therein referred 


to shall be observed. Reading the licence and 
the regulation together, I am satisfied that the 
combined effect of the two is that the licence 
was governed by the old regulation until De- 
cember 3, 1929, and thereafter by the new 
one; in other words, that the city was required 
to see to it that the plaintiff was paid “cur- 
rent rates” of wages until December 3, 1929, 
and thereafter “current rates, or if there be 
no current rates, then fair and reasonable 
rates.” 

It can scarcely be denied that Regulation 
83A, in both the old and new form, imposes 
an obligation on the city in favour of the 
plaintiff. That the defendants themselves 
acknowledge this obligation, is evidenced by 
the fact that in their contract governing the 
work they made provision for payment of wages 
in, as they thought, conformity with that re- 
quirement. The questions for determination 
here are (1) whether that obligation is absolute 
or only conditional; and (2) whether the plain- 
tiff can sue for its enforcement. 


The obligation is either absolute or it is not. 
If it is absolute, then it is general legislation 
governing rates of wages and conditions of 
employment, and as such is an invasion of the 
field of “property and civil rights” which is 
exclusively within the _ province’s legislative 
powers: B.N.A. Act, sec. 92, clause 13; Citizens 
Insur. Co. v. Parsons (1881) 7 App. Cas. 96, 
51 L.J.P.C. 11; In re Legislative Jurisdiction 
over Hours of Labour (1925) S.C.R. 50. If 
however the obligation is not absolute, but only 
conditional, then it is constitutionally unob- 
jectionable, because there is nothing to pre- 
vent any proprietor from imposing what law- 
ful conditions he chooses on the transfer of 
right in his property. And as a matter of 
fact the legislation itself and the interim licence 
both set forth in the clearest terms that the 
due observance by the licensee of the wage 
rate stipulations is one of the conditions upon 
which the licence is issued; in other words, 
that the obligation is conditional. Framed in 
this way, the regulation attains the end de- 
sired, without exceeding Dominion legislative 
powers. If I am correct in this, the plaintiff’s 
case is at an end. 


However, if we assume that the regulation 
does create an absolute obligation, what fol- 
lows? It is a cardinal principle of interpreta- 
tion of statutes that where a statute which 
creates a new duty or obligation provides a 
remedy for breach of the statute, that remedy 
is the only one that can be pursued; and that 
it is only when no such remedy is provided, 
that a remedy at law, apart. from the statute, 
may he invoked: Atkinson v. Newcastle, ete. 
Waterworks Co. (1877) 2 Ex. D. 441, at 447, 
46 LJ. Ex. 775; Saunders v. Holborn District 
Board of Works [1895] 1 Q.B. 64, at 68, 64 
L.J.Q.B. 101; Dawson v. Bingley Urban Council 
F1911] 2 K.B. 149, at 159, 80 L.J.K.B.. 842; 
Phillips v. Britannia Hygienic Laundry Co. 
[1923] 2 K.B. 832, 93. L.J.K.B. 5; Coldstream 
Mun. Dist. v. Bellevue [1929] 2 W.W.R. 597 
(B.C.); Fort Frances Pulp Co. v. Spanish River 
Pulp Co. (1927) 61 O.L.R. 512. 

These cases, in addition to illustrating the 
principle just mentioned, establish that each 
such statute must be given its own proper con- 
struction. They indicate also the reluctance o 
the Courts, even where the breach of such duty 
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is a wrong at law, to permit persons for whose 
benefit such statutes are enacted to seek any 
remedy other than that prescribed in the statute 
itself. Where such suit has been allowed, it 
is because the breach complained of constituted 
a tort or wrong at common law; but where the 
breach is no wrong to the benefited persons, 
except in so far as the statute itself makes it 
a wrong, then the remedy must be sought under 
the Act. 

The regulation in question contains in the 
new form a provision by which the plaintiff 
might have obtained relief. After providing 
for current or fair and reasonable rates, as be- 
fore mentioned, this regulation goes on to pro- 
vide that: 

The Minister of Labour may at any time and 
from time to time determine for the purposes 
of the licence, what are the current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages, and . the 
licensee shall adjust the wages and hours and 
classification of work so as to give effect to 
such decision. 

This provision implies necessarily that some 
notice of breach of the wage conditions shall 
be given to the Minister of Labour, and that 
naturally the workmen afiected are the persons 
to lay the complaint. 

Power in the government to enforce such 
decisions is involved in the conditions upon 
which the licence is issued. One of these con- 
ditions (par. 10) is that, unless the licensee 
observes and fulfils all the terms and conditions 
required by the interim licence and regulations, 
the government might refuse to issue the final 
licence. Such condition is a powerful weapon 
of enforcement in the hands of a government, 
and was available at the instigation of the 
plaintiff or any other complaining workman. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as the plaintiff had (and 
if the final licence is not yet issued, still has) 
an efficient remedy under the regulations, he 


is not entitled on the principle of the cases’ 


above cited to maintain this action at law. 


It may be conceded, however, that if the 
plaintiff ever had a right to bring this action, 
he did not waive it by accepting classification 
and rates on a scale lower than those to which, 
under the regulation, he was entitled: Baddeley 
v. Granville (Earl) (1887) 19 Q.B.D. 423, 56 
L.J.Q.B. 501; Dunn v. Malone (1903) 6 O.L.R. 
484. The first of these cases shows that a per- 
son otherwise entitled to sue for the perform- 
ance of a statutory duty cannot waive his right 
by acquiescence or conduct, and the second 
shows that he cannot waive it even by express 
contract or covenant. 

If however the conclusion I have thus far 
drawn should be shown to be unsound, there 
are other obstacles to the plaintiff’s success. 
Assuming for the purpose of this branch of the 
case that the regulation is mandatory, and that 
the plaintiff has a right to enforce it in this 
action, the plaintiff has still the onus of showing 
that the rates of wages paid him prior to 
December 3, 1929, were not “current” rates, 
and that those paid him after that date were 
not “current” or “fair and reasonable.” The 
evidence to which we must look includes the 
fact that Slave Falls is in a wild and unsettled 
part of Manitoba, remote from labour centres, 
and that neither the provincial wage schedule 
nor the city wage schedule was by itself applic- 
able to the construction in question. If how- 
ever the schedules can be treated as evidence of 
what were current or fair and reasonable rates 
in a general way, we are met by the fact that 


neither of the schedules contains a classification 
precisely such as that for which the plaintiff 
contends. Neither schedule contains the clagsi- 
fication of “pumpman;” each contains a classifi- 
cation of “firemen,” and fixes the rate of wages 
therefor at 65 cents an hour, the rate which the 
plaintiff was paid during the second period; 
each contains a classification entitled “Engineers 
in charge of single drum machines” (being the 
classification to which the plaintiff claims he 
was entitled) and provides a rate of wages 
therefore—the city schedule $1.05 an hour, and 
the provincial only 95 cents an hour. In my 
opinion the plaintiff was not and is not entitled 
to this classification. Single drum machines are 
hoisting engines, the operators of which are 
required to have skill in machinery which is 
not required of a person in charge of a steam 
boiler, even though that boiler be a_ high 
pressure one. To have charge of such a steam 
boiler, or of such a single drum machine, the 
operator is required to hold a third-class en- 
gineer’s certificate (The Steam Boiler Act, C.A., 
1924, ch. 185, secs. 2 [1], 3 and 31) but that 
requirement is the only link between the two, 
and in fact the only ground upon which 
plaintiff’s claim rests. 

To show the fallacy of plaintiffs claim on 
this point, it is only necessary to point out that 
the pumping station, of which the plaintiff had 
partial charge, contained a steam boiler suitable 
for furnishing steam for such a single drum 
machine; but the only bit of machinery attached 
to or connected in any way with the said boiler 
was a steam pump. As already stated, pumping 
was the main business of this station, and the 
pumping was done chiefly, if not almost solely, 
by an electric pump. The steam pump in ques- 
tion was there merely as a stand-by, to be 
called into service only in case of breakdown 
of the electric pump. Apart from being held 
in reserve for the steam pump, throughout the 
year, the boiler in question was used only in 
the season of low temperatures, that is, from 
the beginning of October until the end of 
March, for furnishing steam to heat water 
mains. The plaintiff’s duties in connection with 
the boiler were mainly, if not solely, those of a 
fireman. The requirement of a third-class en- 
gineer’s certificate is one which applies to such 
a boiler even when used exclusively for steam 
heating, even those in apartment blocks and 
boarding houses: The Steam Boiler Act, secs. 
2 (l) and 3, supra. 

Again, the agreement between the plaintiff 
and his employers as to his classification and 
rate of wages is evidence of what were current 
or fair and reasonable rates. In all probability 
the plaintiff was treated no better or no worse 
than the many other men doing similar work 
on the job. 

Then there is the fact that the plaintiff’s 
classification and rates for the second period 
of his employment were fixed by the Fair Wage 
officer (Mr. Jackson) who had been sent out 
to the work by the city for the express purpose 
of supervising and adjusting the working con- 
ditions and rates of wages of all workmen, The 
decision of Mr. Jackson, a disinterested expert, 
is strong evidence that the plaintiff’s classifica- 
tion and rates were those current in the locality, 
and at any rate fair and reasonable. 

Plaintiff was not the only man engaged in 
work in pumping stations, and we have no 
evidence that any of the persons in charge of 
such stations made or pressed any complaints 
against classification and rates. It is true that 
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some witnesses have now come forward in sup- 
port of the plaintiff with the contention that 
their silence was enforced by fear that com- 
plaints would involve dismissal. The fear which 
they now express seems to have had little or 
no foundation. 

Apart from the two wage schedules, Mr. 
Locke, for the plaintiff, after he had closed his 
case and had proceeded some time with his 
argument, tendered a wage agreement (Ex. 26) 
which I received at the time conditionally. It 
is an agreement between the “General Con- 
tractors’ Section of the Winnipeg Builders’ 
Exchange of the first part, and the Hoisting 
and Portable Engineers, Local 869 of the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers of the 
second part.” This small document with a 
formidable title was in force throughout the 
period under review, and fixes $1.05 an hour 
for “Engineers operating all machines used in 
building and construction work such as * * * 
pumps and all stationary engines and 
boilers * * *” This document is not to be 
regarded as‘ in the slightest degree binding 
upon the parties to this action but, if it 1s 
applicable to the Slave Falls district, it is 
evidence of current or fair and reasonable rates 
of wages for one who operates a pump. The 
plaintiff operated a pump—an electric pump— 


Salary Must Continue until Definite 
Termination of Employment 


The board of directors of a security company 
engaged the services of a secretary-treasurer, 
to be continued during the pleasure of the 
board, and to be paid for at the rate of $70 
a week. The stipulated salary was paid for 
about six months, after which period it was 
discontinued, the company stating that the 
employee’s services had been “ effectively dis- 
pensed with” some time previously. The em- 
ployee claimed that he had not been formally 
dismissed, and that he had rendered services 
after the payment of salary had ceased. In 
an action for unpaid wages judgment was 
given for the employee (the plaintiff), Mr. 
Justice Garrow stating that, although the ser- 
vices rendered by the plaintiff after his wages 
ceased were of a trifling nature, yet the plaintiff 
was entitled to judgment because of the failure 
of the defendant company to properly ter- 
minate the employment. The judgment 
pointed out that although one individual 
director of the defendant company told the 
plaintiff that his services would be no longer 
required, there was not at any time any re- 
corded expression of the intention of the board 
of directors to dispense with the plaintiff’s ser- 
vices. 

Since the plaintiff was to be employed 
during the pleasure of the board of directors, 
the only method by which the plaintiff’s con- 
tract of employment could be terminated was 
by resolution of the board of directors; and 
since there was no such resolution the plain- 
tiffs contract of employment had never been 
properly terminated. Therefore there should 
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and does not make any claim in respect thereof. 
The “pumps” referred to are probably steam 
pumps. ‘The plaintiff makes no claim in respect 
of his services on either pump, but solely on 
the steam boiler. This wage agreement is 
therefore not relevant. And I so hold. 

I therefore find and hold that the plaintiff 
was in fact paid current or fair and reasonable 
wages during the second period of his employment. 

During the first period it would seem that he 
was entitled to 10 cents an hour more than he 
was actually paid, but, as against that possi- 
bility, we have to consider that the increase in 
his rate of wages was effected by way of com- 
promise, and was not accompanied or followed 
by any claim for underpayments on the first 
period. The conclusion therefore is that any 
under-payment during the first period was 
abandoned as part of the arrangement for the 
higher rates in the second period. 

It would seem that if the plaintiff has any 
just cause of complaint, the Minister of Labour 
is the tribunal to which, if he is not too late, 
he ought to apply for relief. 

The plaintiff’s action is therefore dismissed 
with costs. 

Outen versus Stewart and Grant and City of 
Winnipeg (Manitoba), 1932, Western Weekly 
Reports, vol. 3, page 193, 


be judgment for the plaintiff for $70 per week 
from October 31, 1980, to the date of the 
hearing with interest, 


Fancy versus Dealers Securities Limited 
(Ontario), 1932, Ontario Weekly Notes, vol. 
41, page 318. 


Winnipeg Bylaw regulating Hours of 
Labour found intra vires 


The Winnipeg traffic bylaw, which among 
other requirements provides that no cab owner 
shall allow a driver to work more than sixty 
hours a week, having been declared by Mr. 
Justice Galt to be invalid, the Manitoba Court 
of Appeal allowed an appeal by the city and 
affirmed the validity of the bylaw. Mr. Justice 
Trueman pointed out that the reason given by 
Mr. Justice Galt for objecting to the provision 
was that the bylaw, as framed, did not cope 
with the evil against which it was directed, 
namely, the continuance on duty of a driver 
for an undue number of consecutive hours. 
“The validity of the bylaw,” he said, “ cannot 
depend upon whether it will accomplish its 
object or not”. 


On the general question of the powers that 
belong to local authorities for the regulation 
of their affairs, His Lordship cited the opinion 
of Lord Sumner, in Roberts versus Hopwood, 
(1925), where he said: “ Where a discretion 
is given to the local authority, it is for that 
authority to exercise it, provided that its action 
is not ultra vires, nor its powers exercised cor- 
ruptly or ala fide The authority 
may appear to be right or may appear to 
be wrong in the course they have adopted, 
according as that course may be subjected to 
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criticism from one point of view or another. 
Upon such discussion and criticism it is not 
for the courts to pronounce. So long as the 
discretion has been exercised and the limits of 
discretion are not passed, the decision rests 
with the local authority.” 

Mr. Justice Prendergast’ and Mr. Justice 
Dennistown concurred in the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Trueman. 

On the other hand, Mr. Justice Robson con- 
sidered the provisions in question to be ultra 
vires, stating that if the Winnipeg Charter, as 
passed by the Legislature, had contemplated 
conferring on the local authority this power 
of regulating the period of time in the week 
“in which an employee is to be at liberty to 
make a wage-earning use of his time and 
working capacity ”, such a power “should stand 
out clearly” in the statute. “A regulation in- 
terfering with the contract of employment be- 
tween the owner and driver is not germane to 
the purpose of the statute”. The phrase “ for 
regulating and licensing” appeared also in con- 
nection with food and milk dealers, restau- 
rants, theatres, tobacco shops, laundries, dealers 
in stone, lime, sand, cordwood, hay or straw, 
business colleges, bakeries and other busi- 
nesses. “It does not seem to me to be pos- 
sible,” His Lordship concluded, “to impute a 
legislative intent that the city council should 
have power as a matter of reeulation to fix 
periods of time during which owners engaged 
in these activities must see that their em- 
ployees do not work therein ”’. 

Re Winnipeg Bylaw No. 14272 (Manitoba) 

1932, Dominion Law Reports, vol. 3, page 
625. 


Application for Woodmen’s Liens must be 
filed with Registrar 


In the case of Dinning versus the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board (B.C.), which was 
reported in the Lasour GaAzerrn, February, 
1932, page 248, the British Columbia Court of 
Appeal (reversing the judgment of the lower 
Court) found that the Board had no priority 
in its claims against a bankrupt estate for pay- 
ment of assessment dues, and allowed priority 
to the claim of Dinning, the holder of a 
blanket mortgage on the property of the bank- 
rupt. The claim of ¢ertain wage-earners for 
priority was also rejected. After their decision, 
an order was made that Nichols, Cullum and 
Anderson be appointed to represent themselves 
and certain wage-earners of the insolvent com- 
pany (other than those already dealt with). 
This group was allowed to make a separate 
appeal from the original findings in the Din- 
ning case in which the claim of the Board- had 
been upheld. a i : 

A majority of: the Court of Appeal rejected 
the claim of these workmen for priority, find- 
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ing that they were “ unsecured creditors,” 
having failed to obtain liens under the Wood- 
men’s Lien for Wages Act, and that therefore 
they could not compete with Dinning, who 
was a secured creditor under a mortgage on 
all the debtor’s property. 

Mr. Justice J. A. McPhillips, in a dissenting 
opinion, held that the wage-earners were 
entitled to priority in the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings. The appellants, he noted, were entitled 
to liens under the Woodmen’s Lien for Wages 
Act, and they made their claim accordingly 
upon the trustee in bankruptcy, but failed to 
file their statements with the Registrar of the 
County Court, as required by that Act. Com- 
menting on the resulting situation on the 
appellants, Judge McPhillips said:— 

“When the provisions of Acts of both the 
Dominion and Provincial Parliaments are con- 
sidered, each being entitled to be considered— 
and no question of ultra vires arising—then it 
would seem to me that the policy of the 
statute law is to be carefully considered and 
matters should be so ordered as to work out 
what was the intention of both legislative 
authorities. The staying of proceedings (sec- 
tion 24, Bankruptcy Act) must be held to 
mean that, as to the priority of a statutory 
lien, the persons entitled shall have that sta- 
tutory lien as of the date of the bankruptcy; 
here that right existed and the liens could 
have been gone on with and perfected under 
the provincial law, but were prevented by the 
Dominion law. The combined legislation must 
be given a liberal construction and the policy 
of the law carried out by the Courts if pos- 
sible. Now, I think that is possible, and I 
trust that my sympathy for the wage-earners 
in this present matter does not carry me too 
far when I arrive as I do—not without some 
hesitancy—at the view that the wage-earners 
should succeed in this appeal. 


“Tt is really contrary to natural justice that 
the debenture-holders enforcing the trust deed 
should thereby exploit the wage-earners out of 
the moneys they should receive for the cutting 
down of and the fashioning of the trees of the 
forest into a commercial product, and that the 
commercial value thereof should go to the de- 
benture-holders, to the denial of payment of 
justly earned wages of those who produced 
that commercial product. Particularly is this 
so when the policy of the statute law is to 
protect the wage-earners. If in the end the 
result is that the wage-earners fail, clearly it 
will be a matter for legislation to effectively 
carry out the undoubted intention of both 
Parliaments.” 


Workmen's Compensation Board et al versus 
Nichols, et al. (British Columbia) 1932, 
Dominion Law Reports, vol. 3, page 385. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


0 Pregis ie was an improvement in industrial 

activity in Canada on October 1, according 
to statements received by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 8,020 employers, 
each with a minimum of fifteen employees, 
whose staffs aggregated 796,165 persons, as 
compared with 790,967 in the preceding 
month. Employment has often shown a fall- 
ing-off at the beginning of October in the 
eleven years of the record, so that the increase 
this year is especially interesting. Activity, 
however, continued at a low level as compared 
with previous years for which statistics are 
available. The index (based upon the average 
for the calendar year 1926 ag 100) stood at 
86-7 on October 1, 1932, compared with 86-0 
on September 1, 1932, and 103-9 on October 1, 
1921. On the same date in the ten preceding 
years, the index was as follows: 1930, 116-2; 
1929, 125-6; 1928, 118-8: 1927, 110-3; 1926, 
106-5; 1925, 99-5; 1924, 95-0: 1923, 100-7; 
1922, 95-8, and 1921, 91-3. These returns are 
representative of all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business. 

At the beginning of October, 1932, the per- 
centage of idleness reported to the Department 
of Labour by local trade unions stood at 20-4, 
in contrast with percentages of 21:4 at the be- 
ginning of September and 18-1 at the begin- 
ning of October, 1931. The percentage for Oc- 
tober was based on the reports received by 
the Department of Labour from a total of 
1,732 labour organizations with a combined 
membership of 162,186 perscns. 

Reports for September, 1932, received by 
the Department of Labour from the offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada showed 
an increase over August in the average daily 
placements effected, but a decline from Sep- 
tember a year ago under a like comparison. 
Farming was largely responsible for the gain 
over the previous month, and construction 
and maintenance for the loss from the corre- 
sponding month in 1931. For the period under 
review, September, 1932, total opportunities 
for work numbered 32,111, applications made 
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53,437, and placements in regular and casual 
employment 29,944. 

The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices in 
sixty-nine cities was slightly higher at $7.07 at 
the beginning of October as compared with 
$6.98 for September. Comparative figures for 
earlier dates are: $7.84 for October, 1931; 
$10.32 for October, 1930; $11.68 for October, 
1929; $10.23 for October, 1922; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); and $7.99 for October, 1914. 
In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was 65-0 for October as compared with 66-9 
for September; 70-4 for October, 1931; 81-0 
for October, 1930; 96-8 for October, 1929; 
94°8 for October, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 
(the peak) ; and 66-8 for October, 1914. 


During the past month the 


Industrial Department received reports 
Disputes from the two Boards of 
Investigation Investigation and Concilia- 
Act. tion appointed in connec- 


tion with disputes between 
the Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way and its employees. Three new applica- 
tions for Boards were received from one dis- 
trict and a Board was appointed to deal with 
these three disputes. Another application, re- 
ported in the October issue, was found to relate 
to an industry in connection with which, under 
the provisions of the Act, a Board could be 
appointed only with the consent of both 
parties; and as the employer declined to join 
in the application no action was taken. Full 
details of the recent proceedings under the 
Act, with the text of the reports referred to, 
will be found on page 1153. 


On another page of this is- 
sue will be found the sub- 
stance of the preliminary 
report published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, giving the number of 
wage earners of Canada at 
work and not at work on June 1, 1981, together 
with causes as stated by wage earners re- 


Census figures 
of employment 
and unemploy- 
ment in 
Canada. 
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porting as not at work, presenting the in- 
formation as to the extent of unemployment 
in Canada as ascertained through the special 
questionnaire that was inserted in the popu- 
lation schedule used in the Seventh Census 
of Canada, 1931 (Lasour Gazette, May, 1931, 
page 545). 


The Hon. W. A. Gordon, 
' Minister of Labour, made 
the following statement in 
the House of Commons on 
October 25:—“The Gov- 
ernment, in conjunction 
with the provinces and the municipalities, has 
been proceeding since the beginning of the 
summer with the consideration of measures 
for unemployment relief. We are continuing 
the consideration of this matter and I believe 
that adequate provision will be made during 
the coming winter for the relief of those un- 
able to take care of themselves. I am con- 
fident that no one in this country need worry 
about being adequately supplied with food, 
fuel, clothing and shelter.” 

Replying to a question in reference to un- 
employment conditions at Winnipeg, the Min- 
ister stated on October 26: “So far as the 
needy in the city of Winnipeg are concerned, 
as in all other cities, if the responsible officials 
of the city of Winnipeg and the responsible 
governmental officers of the province of Mani- 
toba find they are unable to carry the burden 
of taking care of those who are unable to take 
care of themselves in regard to food, fuel, 
clothing and shelter, and make representations 
to this government, then this government is 
prepared to take appropriate action to see that 
no one suffers.” 

By an Order in Council, approved October 
8, 1932, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Labour, $300,000 was appropriated 
under the Relief Act, 1932, for work in con- 
nection with the construction and develop- 
ment of a portion of the Trans-Canada Air- 
way, and repairs, renovations and renewals 
of portions of the walls of the City of Quebec 
and the Citadel of Halifax. These works are 
designed to provide employment for homeless 
men without means of support who will require 
relief during the coming winter. The order 
points out that homeless men are not included 
in the direct relief afforded by many muni- 
cipalities in connection with the relief work 
that is being carried on with the aid of Dom- 
inion contributions under the Act. The new 
order is to provide accommodation, subsist- 
ence, and a cash allowance to such homeless 
men to a number not exceeding 2,000. 

Dr. W. J. Black, representing the Dominicn 
government, recently conferred with the gov- 
ernments of the western provinces on plans 


Relief of 
unemployed in 
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for the care of single men, these plans includ- 
ing the undertaking of public works of various 
kinds. 

The Hon. T. G. Murphy, Minister of the 
Interior, announced in October that employ- 
ment would be given immediately in the 
western national parks to 1,500 unemployed 
single men without permanent residence, this 
number to be increased gradually. These 
men will be employed in Riding Mountain 
Park in Manitoba, Prince Albert Park in 
Saskatchewan, and Elk Island Park and 
Waterton Park in Alberta. Twelve camps 
are being established in these parks, and others 
will be provided as required. The men will 
be engaged in clearing and other improvement 
work. The Minister further stated that the 
arrangement embraced other national parks 
where it might be considered advantageous 
to place men in employment. Construction 
of the Valiey River Road, which will serve 
as the connecting link between the Waterton 
Park and the Glacier Park in the United 
States, is being started at once, affording a 
means of work for unemployed single homeless 
men. At the present time, the minister said, 
there were men at work engaged on the road 
connecting Banff and Jasper Parks under the 
relief plan. 


The Department of Labour 


Death of sustained a serious loss in 
Mr. F. J. Plant, the sudden death, on 
of the October 24, of Mr..F. J. 
Department of | Plant, chief of the Labour 
Labour Intelligence Branch. Mr. 

Plant had been connected 
with the Department since its formation in 


1900, when his special qualifications were 
recognized by Sir William Mulock, the Minis- 
ter then in charge, and by Mr. W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King, ‘the first Deputy Minister of 
Labour. He had been for many years a print- 
ing foreman at London, Ontario, and was 
president of the local International Typo- 
graphical Union, with which organization he 
continued in membership to the end of his 
life. While in London he was active also in 
public life, having served several terms as 
alderman of the city. As the result of this 
experience and of his researches in connection 
with his official work, Mr. Plant acquired a 
thorough acquaintance with every phase of 
the labour movement. His authority on the 
subject was widely recognized, and the bene- 
fit of his knowledge was sought by many 
students and inquirers throughout Canada. 
Some of the results of his researches appear 
in the annual report on Labour Organization 
in Canada, which is generally regarded as an 
indispensable handbook on the subject. Mr. 
Plant was also responsible for the production 
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of the year-books dealing respectively with 
Organization in Industry, Commerce and the 
Professions, and with Co-operative Organiza- 
tions in Canada. 

In connection with Mr. Plant’s death the 
Department received many messages from 
public bodies and from labour organizations, 
expressing their sense of appreciation of his 
life work and of regret at his loss. In the 
words of the Hon. G. D. Robertson, former 
Minister of Labour, “he was a faithful servant 
and a friend to man.” 


The Department of Labour 


Department’s has just issued the Fifth 
Report on Annual Report on Co- 
Co-operative operative Associations in 
Associations Canada, the contents of 
in Canada this directory indicating 


the development and pres- 
ent strength of the co-operative movement. 
The associations are grouped in two main 
divisions—marketing and purchasing. Market- 
ing associations are subdivided according to 
commodities handled; and purchasing asso- 
ciations are shown according to provinces. 
The remaining two definite groups are under 
the headings of “Credit and Savings” and 
“Community Hall Societies.” The list of asso- 
ciations closes with a miscellaneous section 
which includes the names of organizations 
which are formed for bargaining, educational 
or social purposes. The report opens with a 
reference to the Co-operative Union of Canada, 
a Dominion-wide organization established with 
a view to federating co-operative bodies and 
to propagate co-operative principles. 

The marketing group consists of 803 socie- 
ties provincially arranged with a combined 
membership of 374,516, divided by commodity 
sections as follows: Live Stock, 362 asso- 
ciations, which includes 324 local shipping 
clubs of the Canadian Live Stock Co-oper- 
ative, Limited, with 4,106 members; Sheep and 
Wool, 18 associations, all affiliated with the 
Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers, 
Limited, their combined membership being 
10,000; Dairy Products, 113 associations, 68,111 
members; Poultry Products, 27 associations, 
35,126 members; Fruit and Vegetables, 152 
associations, with 12,662 members; Seed and 
Grain, 31 associations with 192,809 members 
(which include the three provincial wheat 
pools); Miscellaneous commodities, 99 asso- 
ciations, with 51,702 members. 

The societies which are engaged in pur- 
chasing supplies for sale, including general 
merchandise (groceries, etce.), oil, building 
material, implements, gasoline, fertilizers, etc., 
number 467, with a combined membership of 
49,361. 


The credit and savings group, which con- 
sists of 13 associations, includes the regional 
federations operating the people’s co-operative 
banks in the province of Quebec, which have 
46,000 members; the remaining eight societies 
are divided between Ontario and Alberta, the 
first named having three with 2,113 members, 
and Alberta five with 141 members. There 
are 92 community hall associations which are 
formed for the purpose of providing a meeting 
place for the residents of the districts in which 
they are located on a non-profit basis, 86 of 
which are in Saskatchewan. with 5,438 mem- 
bers, the remaining six are divided equally 
between Manitoba and British Columbia, those 
in the first named province having 258 and 
the three in British Columbia 53 members. 

The report also contains a miscellaneous 
list of associations, some of which are bargain- 
ing societies and others combine educational 
and social features with their co-operative 
trading activities; the number in this section 
is 77, with a combined membership of 47,336. 

The total number of co-operatives of all 
classes as recorded in the report is 1,452 with 
a combined membership of 525,216. 

This report may be obtained from the De- 
partment of Labour, Ottawa, the price being 
25 cents. 


The Hon. C. J. Arcand, 
Minister of Labour of the 
Province of Quebec, an- 
nounced last month that 
the observance of the eight- 
hour day and Fair Wages 
conditions would be re- 
quired henceforth in connection with all public 
works in the Province. The scope of the Fair 
Wages order in Council of 1929 (Lasour Gaz- 
ETTE, June, 1929, page 683), which applied only 
to building contracts, has been extended by a 
new order so as to include all classes of gov- 
ernment contracts. The new order provides 
as follows: “The following conditions shall 
apply to the Department of Public Works and 
all other Departments of the Government ad- 
ministration, and to the commissions or cor- 
porations placed directly and exclusively under 
the administration of any of these departments, 
in all contracts concluded in the name of the 
Government of the Province of Quebec for the 
construction or repair of public buildings of 
all sorts, and all other work and buildings con- 
structed or repaired on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the Province of Quebec.” 

Under these Orders in Council the Minister 
of Labour of the Province has power to define 
not only Fair Wages, but also to determine 
the hours of labour that are to be observed. 
Last April the Hon. Mr. Arcand in announcing 


8-hour day and 
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the Fair Wages Schedules in Montreal and 
Quebec City, intimated that the 8-hour day 
would be enforced in connection therewith 
(Lasour Gazertr, May, 1932, page 526). 


A contract given out re- 
cently by the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada 
for extensions and altera- 
tions at the headquarters of 
the Congress at Ottawa, 
contained a clause which stipulated that not 
more than six hours a day and not more than 
five days a week shall be worked by any 
artisan or labourer oh the job. No less than 
50 cents an hour is to be paid to labourers. 
Prevailing trade union rates have to be paid 
to mechanics, but under the conditions of 
employment stipulated as to hours. The pur- 
pose of these stipulations as to hours is to 
spread the work over as many employees as 
possible. The work is being undertaken as a 
contribution towards the relief of unemploy- 
ment. 


Shorter hours 
required by 
building 
contract 


An agreement was con- 
cluded recently between 
the Provinces of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan making 
reciprocal arrangements in 
regard to the payment of 
workmen’s compensation at 
points along the boundary where industrial 
operations in the two provinces overlap. In 
such undertakings workmen are required to 
work partly in each province, and this prac- 
tice had led to a confusion of jurisdiction 
between the Boards. 


Under the new arrangement employers are 
to be assessed by the Board of the Province 
in which their workmen are actually em- 
ployed; for example, an employer in Sas- 
katchewan who conducts operations in both 
provinces is to be assessed by the Saskatche- 
wan Board in respect to work carried on in 
that province, and by the Alberta Board in 
respect to work in Alberta, provided, however, 
that the industry concerned is one coming 
within the scope of both boards. Where the 
industry concerned is covered by the Act of 
one province but not by that in force in the 
other, then the Board whose schedule em- 
braces the industry is entitled to levy assegs- 
ment in respect to workmen in that industry 
whether they are employed in one province 
or the other. In the event of an accident 
occurring in one province, the injured work- 
man is to apply for compensation or medical 
aid to the Board of that province, although 
his employer may reside in the other prov- 
ince. The two provinces agree to render 
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mutual assistance in ascertaining the true 
payroll which each Board is entitled to assess. 
A similar agreement between the Provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba took effect 
on December 31, 1930. 
A conference in regard to 
provincial insurance legis- 
lation was held at Mont- 
real last month between 
representatives of the Prov- 
inces of Quebec and Ontario. Quebec was 
represented by the Hon. Premier L. A. Tasche- 
reau, Mr. Charles Lanctot, K.C., assistant 
attorney-general, Mr. Arthur Dugal, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, and Mr. Aimé Geoffrion, 
K.C.; the Ontario representatives being the 
Hon. W. H. Price, attorney-general, Mr. W. 
EK. Bailey, assistant attorney-general, and Mr. 
R. Leighton Foster, superintendent of insur- 
ance for Ontario. Besides the question of 
securing uniformity of insurance legislation 
in the two provinces the conference considered 
the question of the legal status of workmen’s 
compensation legislation in the two provinces 
in view of the recent judgment by Mr. Justice 
de Lorimier, in the Superior Court, Montreal, 
declaring certain parts of the Quebec Act, in- 
cluding the establishment of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, to be ultra vires 
of the provincial legislature (Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1932, page 733). 


Co-operation 
between Quebec 
and Ontario 


The Quebec Workmen's 
Compensation Board  re- 
cently denied the right of 
persons in receipt of 
monthly payments for com- 
pensation to commute 
future payments for a lump sum for the 
purpose of living outside Canada, or to live 
abroad on their pension. In support of this 
decision the commissioner pointed out that 
the amounts paid for compensation are based 
upon the standards and cost of living in the 
province, and that if persons in receipt of 
compensation could move at will to other 
countries where living is cheaper they would 
benefit from their allowances to a greater 
extent than those remaining in the province. 
Reference was made to the provision con- 
tained in the Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
of Ontario and some of the other Canadian 
provinces, by which compensation is paid 
only to workmen or their dependants residing 
in those countries which grant similar privi- 
leges to residents in Canada. Section 7 (1) 
of the Ontario Act reads as follows:— 

7. (1) Where a dependant is not a resident 
of Canada he shall not be entitled to compen- 


sation unless by the law of the place or country 
in which he resides the dependants of a work- 
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man to whom an accident happens in such place 
or country, if resident in Canada, would be 
entitled to compensation and where such 
dependants would be entitled to compensation 
under such law the compensation to which the 
non-resident dependant shall be entitled under 
this Part shall not be greater than the com- 
pensation payable in the like case under that 
law. 


The 52nd annual conven- 


Annual tion of the American Fed- 
Convention of eration of Labour will be 
American held at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Federation of on November 21 and fol- 
Labour lowing days. The “con- 

vention call” refers as 


follows to the special problems to be con- 
sidered: “The hopes and aspirations of 
millions of workers will be centred upon the 
convention and wide-spread interest will be 
manifested in its actions and in its delibera- 
tions. The economic emergency which existed 
one year ago has become more intensified and 
acute. The problem of unemployment over- 
shadows every social, economic and _ political 
problem which the American people are called 
upon to consider, . . We must speak for 
Labour and act for Labour in a way which 
will inspire them to renewed efforts and to 
strengthen them in their determination to 
resist all attempts to lower the wage standard 
and to impose unbearable conditions of em- 
ployment. For these special reasons the 
officers of the American Federation of Labour 
appeal to all National and International 
Unions, State Federations of Labour, City 
Central Bodies and Local Unions to send 
delegates to this important convention.” 


The Hon. Joseph A. Lyons, 


Australian Prime Minister of the 
Old Age Pensions Commonwealth of Aus- 
to be made tralia, announced in Sep- 


tember that his government 
intended, during the life- 
time of the present parliament, to place the 
existing old age pensions system on a con- 
tributory basis. Some account of this system 
was given in the Lasour Gazetts, September, 
1929, page 967. The Commonwealth Act pro- 
viding pensions in respect of old age and 
invalidity was passed in 1908 and took effect 
in the following year, superseding the acts 
previously in force in the several states of 
the Commonwealth. As a preliminary meas- 
ure the Prime Minister, on September 15, 
gave notice of legislation providing for (1) a 
compulsory contribution by the relatives of 
pensioners of an amount based on a graduated 
scale under which those on low salaries will 
pay a portion and those on high salaries the 
full amount of the pension paid to a mem- 


contributory 


ber of their family; (2) that property owned 
by a pensioner will at death have the amount 
of the pension charged against it as a first 
payment. 

The Melbourne Argus, explaining the effects 
of this measure, states that it will require 
near relatives of pensioners (sons, daughters, 
sisters and brothers) to pay into the Com- 
monwealth treasury a sum based on their 
personal incomes, which will be applied by 
the treasury towards writing off the cost of 
the pensions. Persons who have no other 
source of income will continue to receive 17 
shillings and sixpence per week (old age pen- 
sions being payable to persons aged 65 years 
and over), while for those with active sources 
of income the limit will be 15 shillings, 

On August 26 of this year, 184,542 old age 
pensions and 72,864 invalidity pensions were 
being paid in the Commonwealth. 

The Mines Department of 


Cost of Great Britain recently pub- 
coal production lished a _ statistical sum- 
in Great mary of the output and of 
Britain the costs of production, 


of the coal mining industry 
for the quarter ended June 30, 1932. The re- 
port shows that the met costs of the pro- 
duction of saleable coal, after the proceeds 
of “miners’ coal” has been deducted, were 
equivalent to 13 shillings and 9.99 pence per 
ton, of which 9 shillings and 1.55 pence repre- 
sented wages costs. The proceeds of com- 
mercial disposals were equivalent to 18 
shillings and 8.08 pence per ton. The quar- 
ter’s production of the collieries covered by 
the report, which was 97 per cent of that of 
all collieries, was 50,090,452 tons of saleable 
coal, of which 46,147,998 were disposable com- 
mercially. The number of workpeople em- 
ployed was 781,704, and the number of man- 
shifts worked was 45,993,696. The average 
output per man-shift worked was 21.78 cwts. 
and the average earnings per man-shift worked 
were 9s. 1.92d. 
' Information as to the value of allowances 
in kind is also given in the summary. The 
value of these allowances ranged from 0.43d, 
to 4.20d. per shift, except in Northumberland 
and Durham, in which it was Is. 0.41d. and 1s. 
1.73d. respectively. For Great Britain as a 
whole the average value of such allowances 
was 4.65d. per shift. 
“A steady long-time trend 
away from the employment 
juvenile of young children” is shown 
employmentin in the recent census of 
United States working children, according 

to the American Child, pub- 
lished by the National Child Labour Com- 
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mittee (United States). The number of child 
workers aged 10 to 15 years, inclusive, was 
667,118 in 1930, as compared with 1.060.858 in 
1920, a decrease of 37-1 per cent. Since the 
decrease among the young persons 16 and 17 
years of age was only 13-6 per cent, it is con- 
sidered reasonable to conclude that at least 
half, and perhaps more, of the reduction among 
the younger children was due, not to the de- 
pression, but to a definite tendency against 
the use of child labour. Credit for this pro- 
gress is given to existing legislative enactments, 
to the growth of public opinion, and to techno- 
logical changes in industry. 

“With very few exceptions,” it is stated, “the 
kinds of work where child labour increased, 
either absolutely, or relatively to the total 
number of child workers, are those where the 
pay is low, regulation ineffective, and hours 
long. Perhaps the most encouraging figure in 
the Census tables is the 83-5 per cent decrease 
in the number of children under 16 engaged 
in mining and quarrying. As the combined re- 
sult of legislation and operative policies, the 
day, or rather the night, of the child in these 
extra-hazardous occupations is coming to an 
end.” 


The report of the Royal 
Commission on unemploy- 
ment insurance appointed 
by the British Government 
about two 


Report of 
Commission 
on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance 


years ago 
in Great (Lasour Gazette, January, 
Britain. 1931, page 4), was presented 


to Parliament in London on 
November 8. (Interim majority and minority 
reports of the Commission were outlined in 
the Lasour Gazette, July, 1931, page 781). 
The Chairman of the Commission was Judge 
Holman Gregory, the other members being Mr. 
W. Asbury, chairman of the Public Assistance 
Committee; Professor Henry Clay, of Man- 
chester University; Dr. H. J. W. Hetherington, 
chancellor of Liverpool University; Mr. E. C. 
P. Lascelles, deputy umpire under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Acts; Mrs. C. D. Rack- 
ham, temporary inspector of factories; and 
Mr. H. M. Trouncer, president of the Institute 
of Actuaries. 

According to a telegraphic summary of the 
report now published, the commissioners up- 
hold the British system of unemployment in- 
surance as constituting “the first line of 
defense over a large part of the field of em- 
ployment for a great majority of the unem- 
ployed.” Moreover they recommend certain 
extensions in the system to include domestic 
servants and (under a separate system of bene- 
fits) unemployed agricultural workers. The 
majority and minority reports agree that the 
state should be responsible for training and 
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educating unemployed persons, especially young 
men and women, during the period of their 
unemployment. 

The commissioners recommend the establish- 
ment of a permanent statutory commission to 
guide the government on the flexible adminis- 
tration of insurance in accordance with condi- 
tions prevailing at any given period. Such a 
commission, by contact with industrial organi- 
zations, would keep the whole matter of un- 
employment in constant review and suggest to 
the government each year what changes if any, 
should be made in the rates of insurance bena- 
fits payable and what premiums should be con- 
tributed by employers and insured persons. 
The majority report points out that the stand- 
ards of relief must depend on the general level 
of national prosperity and the amount of 
public funds available. The amounts paid for 
relief must always be less than the prevailing 
wage rate. Instead of a fixed period of 
twenty-six weeks, to which the insured jobless 
man is now entitled to benefit in any one 
vear, the commission recommend minimum 
and maximum periods ranging from thirteen 
to thirty-nine weeks, for which insured persoas 
would be entitled to benefits according to the 
number of contributory payments previously 
made to the fund. 


By the adoption of the changes they suggest, 
the commissioners estimate that for the coming 
year, on a basis of 3,000,000 persons unem- 
ployed, the cost to the government would be 
£81,670,000, but that total contains an annual 
provision for amortization. The commissioners 
do not recommend any alteration in the 
amount contributed to the insurance fund now 
made by the exchequer, employers and work- 
ers. Except for very minor modifications, they 
recommend the continuance of the existing 
rate of benefits; also that young persons should 
begin paying insurance premiums as soon as 
they enter employment, provided they are not 
below 14 years old, the legal age for leaving 
school. 

A fuller account of the report of the Com- 
mission will be given in the next issue. 


The Industrial Commission 


Apprenticeship of Wisconsin recently issued 
law in a pamphlet containing a 
Wisconsin full account of the appren- 


ticeship law of the State. 
Under the provisions of this law a boy be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21 may be put 
under a written contract of apprenticeship. 
There are three parties to such an agreement, 
namely: the employer, the apprentice and the 
state. The employer must be equipped to 
teach the trade in all its branches; he must 
enter into a bona fide contract with the 
apprentice, in which he agrees to furnish em- 
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ployment to the apprentice during the term 
of training at an agreed wage, and to give the 
apprentice opportunity to work on ll 
machines or all branches of the trade. The 
apprentice must sign the contract, in which he 
agrees to work for apprentice wages, to 
remain with his employer during the period 
of apprenticeship, and to attend a part-time 
school for four hours each week for a total 
of four hundred hours. The State, represented 
by the Industrial Commission, supervises the 
training, arbitrates differences arising between 
the apprentice and the employer, passes upon 
schedules of training, assures proper instruc- 
tion in the part-time school, determines what 
is good cause of annulment of contracts and 
enforces all indentures. 

The present law was enacted in 1915, and 
a large number of apprentices have completed 
their training, but the Commission comments 
specially on the benefits that have resulted 
from the co-operation between organized 
labour and the employers in regard to appren- 
ticeship. About twenty-five local joint appren- 
ticeship committees are functioning in various 
cities in addition to the State-wide commit- 
tees of the principal trades; and additional 
local committees are being formed as the 
different crafts become interested. Twelve of 
the larger shops employ experts to act as 
apprentice supervisors within the plants. 
Also, in these and a number of other shops 
apprentice instructors are employed to work 
directly with apprentices on the job. Some 
employers are spending more money in the 
promotion of apprenticeship within the plant 
than is the State itself. It is stated that 
“practically all employers who have fostered 


apprenticeship for several years have lists of 
applicants waiting to become apprenticed. In 
most Wisconsin cities no difficulty whatsoever 
is being experienced in securing applicants for 
apprenticeships due to the fact that genuine 
apprentice training rapidly is becoming better 
known to the public. Fifteen full time 
itinerant instructors, all practical craftsmen, 
are now employed jointly by the cities, state, 
and federal government to provide appren- 
tices and adult workmen in the trades with 
part-time related instruction. In addition, 
there are, of course, the many trade teachers 
on the faculties of the vocational schools, 
which schools number about thirty.” 





An advisory body to be known as the Occu- 
pational Health Council was recently estab- 
lished in the Massachusetts Department of 
Labour and Industries. An occupational hy- 
gienist has also been appointed. The mem- 
bers of the Council include prominent repre- 
sentatives of public health and industrial 
medical services, trade unions, employers’ 
organizations, social welfare organizations and 
insurance companies. 





The Quebec Provincial Government through 
the Department of Colonization, Game and 
Fisheries, has been successful in establishing 
on the Gaspe coast two quick-freezing fish 
plants on the brine system. The plants are 
at Little East River and Belle Anse Malbaie. 
Each plant is equipped with two separate sys- 
tems, one for fillet freezing and one for whole 
fish freezing. They will produce a total of 
over two tons of frozen fish daily for the two 
plants. 





Vocational Training and Labour Adjustment 


Dr. J. C. Wright, Director of the United 
States Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, stated in a recent address that vocational 
education has the responsibility of retraining 
workers out of employment because of tech- 
nological changes in industry. “One-half of 
the workers unemployed to-day,” he said, 
“are, according to United States Census 
figures, under 35 years of age, 35 per cent are 
between the ages of 35 and 54, and only 15 
per cent fall in the group over 55 years old. 
Interpreted in another way this means that 
the age grouping of the unemployed is par- 
ticularly favourable for realizing some of our 
educational ideals. We know that many of 
those unemployed to-day have cherished am- 
bitions to continue their education at some 
favourable opportunity. While unemploy- 
ment is unquestionably an appalling evil, it 
will not be an unmixed one if our schools 


provide opportunities for ambitious workers 
te fulfil their ambitions. Except for a small 
percentage the unemployed are not too old 
to learn. Many of them are still of the gen- 
erally accepted school ages, and these younger 
unemployed workers have a relatively long 
life expectancy. If the schools function as 
they should, in providing a youth of say 20 — 
years of age with needed general or vocational 
education, society will continue year after year 
to reap the benefits of his improved citizenship 
and economic activity over a period of 30 or 
40, or even 50 years. Our job as educators 
is to find out what these workers need, and 
give it to them. In this way the evil of un- 
employment may for hundreds of thousands 
of workers be converted into a paid-up policy 
insuring good citizenship and economic welfare 
for years to come.” ° 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


“pie employment situation at the end of 
October was reported by the Superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service to be as 
follows:— 

Farming in the province of Nova Scotia was 
quiet, as fall ploughing was nearing comple- 
tion. Fair catches of fish were reported. Small 
concerns were beginning logging operations for 
the winter, but otherwise activity in this line 
was nil. The steel industry showed slightly 
better conditions, as the blooming and _ nail 
oills at Sydney were to resume work in a few 
days. Other manufacturers reported business 
as fair. Mines in the New Glasgow area 
worked from two to six days a week and one 
shaft, which had been closed down entirely, 
had reopened with 200 of its former employees 
on the roll and additional help hired each day 
as need arose. The majority of mines in Cape 
Breton and vicinity operated only two days 
per week, while two were open one day only, 
and another worked five days. There was 
little to report in the building line, except at 
Halifax, where 75 men had been taken on at 
the shipyards for a minor repair job and the 
Citadel Hill relief project, which was expected 
to provide employment for about 3800 men. 
Considerable highway construction throughout 
the province was also being done. ‘Transpor- 
tation and trade were somewhat slow. A num- 
ber of requests were received in the Women’s 
Division for charworkers and domestics, and 
placements made accordingly. 


Farmers in New Brunswick were busy clear- 
ing land or getting in the remainder of their 
root crops before cold weather arrived. Oyster 
fishing was handicapped by high gales but the 
market was plentifully supplied with cod, 
haddock and halibut. As the Provincial Gov- 
ernment has reduced the stumpage rate $1 
per thousand, it was announced that there 
would be a substantial increase in the amount 
to be cut of hardwood, pulpwood and long 
lumber, these cuts greatly benefiting the 
northern section of the province. Manufac- 
turing showed some improvement, especially 
in the pulp and paper industry, one plant 
having started with a crew of 140 men, which 
would be increased to 200 when in full opera- 
tron. Factories in Moncton were also busy, 
One operating a night and day shift. Building 
construction was slack, as many of the larger 
contracts were nearing completion. Civic road 
work continued as a relief measure. Freight 
transportation by water was heavy, due to 
shipments of winter supplies to various points. 


Trade was fair. There was a moderate call for 
women domestics which was easily supplied. 

The demand for farm workers in the prov- 
ince of Quebec had decreased, the only 
offices to report placements being Montreal 
and Sherbrooke. Very few transactions were 
reported in logging. A few men were sent out 
to cut cordwood, but no orders were received 
from logging companies for heavy timber. 
Quietness prevailed in mining. Manufactur- 
ing concerns still continued very slack, espe- 
cially in Montreal. A number of women 
workers found employment in Hull, but fac- 
tories there were not running, as yet, at full 
strength, while in Quebec city, except in the 
fur industry, they were operating on half- 
time. Paper mills at Three Rivers were 
slightiy improved. Building construction 
showed little activity in any of the larger 
centres, the majority of work being repairs 
to private dwellings. The municipality. of 
Montreal, however, continued to employ a 
large number of workers on unemployment 
relief projects, comprising sewers, sidewalks 
and street paving. Transportation was quiet 
and trade was only moderately active. Orders 
for women domestic workers were numerous 
in Quebee city and Sherbrooke, while at 
Montreal, although a number of orders had 
been received, the supply continued far greater 
than the demand. 

Orders for farm help in Ontario had dimin- 
ished as the season drew to a close. For the 
first time in two years orders were received 
at the Sault Ste. Marie office for bushmen. 
Camps were opened at Timmins and North 
Bay and contracts had been signed at Fort 
Frances for the employment of 300 men cut- 
ting pulp, while Port Arthur reported a good 
demand for workers in this industry. Other 
centres in the north, however, reported no 
activity. Metal mines in some localities were 
reported as running at only 20 per cent ca- 
pacity, but smelters at Falconbridge had re- 
sumed operations. Activity previously re- 
ported in industrial lines was being main- 


_ tained according to the Toronto office and a 


number of firms in Hamilton and Brantford 
were showing improvement. Textiles particu- 
larly were busy in all centres, but the automo- 
bile industry in Windsor was not very promis- 
ing, nor were conditions in Kitchener any | 
better, where several lines still were very 
slack. In the pulp and paper industry, Sault 
Ste. Marie reported the mills operating stead- 
ily, although the steel works had not yet re- 
sumed operations. A limited amount of work 
was in progress in the building group, with no 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statisties except where noted) 
























































1932 1931 
October September August October September August 
Trade, external aggregate.......$ |.............. 77, 168, 933 78,382, 384 102, 466, 571 95, 287, 885 97,202,442 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMPTION inet co Wiede. SE Lie) Lees 84,504,129 86,527, 262 45,932,572 45,379,099 47,308,079 
xports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 42,186,815 41,314,120 55,537,917 48,991,385 48,763, 653 
Customs dityeotucte@. ae, 6 fo 6,156, 925 6,305, 230 9,077,219 9,288, 648 9, 291, 223 
Bank debits to individual 
BCCOUNLS Fam ta del tes a outerluwateete Sp | « dssrec clerics « Des 2,097,930, 633} 2,115,674, 903 2,586, 858,058] 2,450,545, 080 2, 243,561,470 
Bank notes in circulation........ $§ }|...00 00777777 133, 241,528 127,774, 826 152, 928, 936 139, 908, 403 141, 813,032 
Bank deposits, savings tare amave sew as IV eI LILY oo 1,359,389,475| 1,366,546, 598 1, 462,308,101] 1,455,518, 906 1,461,091,577 
ank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |.............. 1, 003,044, 855] 1,004,018,372 1,140, 734,029] 1,136,510,527 1,127,280, 857 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
Common stocke.e ck. Wes. «0. 54-9 63-0 59-0 64-6 68-6 81-3 
Prolerredstocna 2.) 3... 49.7 48.3 49-2 63-9 64-2 69-1 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 98-1 101-9 103-3 103-3 97-1 91-9 
2) Prices, wholesale, Index 
NUM PCL Mee ee ee ae. 65-0 66-9 66-8 70-4 70-0 70°5 
(?) Prices, Retail, Family bud- 
(42) CARMEN: Gissi8 He PRL he ae Cae 16-40 16-34 16-42 17-86 18-06 18-30 
(*) Business failures, number........|............. 246 253 253 230 164 
(3) Business failures, liabilities. $ |.............. 3,234,000 2,965, 000 8,124, 466 4,583,527 2,137, 833 
(2?) Employment, Index num- 
er, Employers’ pay-roll 
ures. hy) IRE oh ETT 86-7 86-0 86-3 103-9 107-1 105-2 
(?) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union mem- 
bers 79/20, RR, OF 20-4 21-4 21-8 18-1 15-8 16-2 
Linimigration., emg ta tnt ht cn 1,871 1,944 2,056 2,355 2,250 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
Treg Dt... . och ae ees ears 195,301 203, 529 154, 865 237,913 207,377 188, 855 
(*) Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings........ 14, 186, 896 14, 108, 689 11,328,017 16,018,766 15,159,905 14,309,810 
(7) Operating expenses........ _ ht Re a ee ea ind i aaa 14, 082, 975 13,770,971 13,982,510 
Canadian Pacifie  Rail- 
way, gross earnings....... SLA. CARR... 13,344,078 10, 166, 228 13,501, 048 12,486,517 11,607,386 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, operating expenses, 
all Nneew cee AT tS lus ttos!. ol ey! 9,621,502 9,469,022 8, 848, 623 9,386, 662 10, 454, 665 
Steam railways, freight in 
COnPEntl Serene. seas: Pent eA} SO, Oe eo! 2, 927,389,243! 2,057,308, 656 1, 635,586,912 
Building permits............... Sir lstre.. rt} 2, 203, 230 3,331,278 8,713, 402 10,322,414 8,201,879 
(8) Contracts awarded.......... $ 8,875,000 9, 646,500 12, 688,500 28, 789, 200 33, 658, 400 26, 142, 600 
Mineral Production— 
Pagirondserrea. «axe. cuanesn: tons 6,731 5, 709 5,992 11,562 17,585 23, 212 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 17,102 23,139 26,710 80, 926 83,390 52,491 
Perro alloye.?...i5h..2. 002: tons 1,599 732 871 1,912 5,700 8, 248 
OR ges ani eee bers 3 &, oe POMS HEL D5 crtreie.s sles die 914, 467 720,478 1,638,456 1,004, 753 760, 127 
Crude petroleum imports....... aly. [ere ween ed 76,910,000 89, 780,000 97,340,000 96,530,000 106, 070,000 
Rubber imports................ HSI Sater Sl'bey 6,204,000 2,173,000 8,509,000 3,438,000 5,160,000 
Cotton imports.................. DS) ako eae 4,553,000 5,995,000 7,589,000 4,999,000 4,754,000 
Woolray tumor. et iba | al nh 535,000 670, 000 442,000 366, 000 846,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 
1A. ce ee ee nd fe th 97, 188, 888 121,073,035 176, 883,319 132, 437, 861 112,919,570 
Flour production............... bist! ree sti c,d ees tons Se a 1, 272,009 1,693 , 925 I ,515, 613 1,330, 287 
(®) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 106, 613,000 81,917,000 101,700,000 96,185,000 89,406, 000 91,871,000 
Footwear production........... ESE be SNES FA Sig PCN Ne 1,708,359 1,554, 144 1,672,437 1,627,006 
Output of central electric sta- 
tions, daily average........ w.h. 42,638,000 89, 685,000 45,980,000 42,947,000 40,521,000 
Sales of insurance............... Dente tac iosukyet «scl earl eee 28, 124,000 85, 722,000 29, 833.000 35, 438,000 
Newsprint... Skee tons 150, 690 157,920 184, 250 178,410 165, 120 
Automobiles, passenger.............].............. 1,741 3,166 761 2,108 3,426 
*(10) Index of physical volume of 
Business? :77 0 SEPe ie AOS tial ety ia 78-1 88-5 92-9 90-3 


‘Industrial production g.A4) sews is |.losceies4s. ac os 
*Manufacturing 


Bi AGt 6 ue) © 16 Esa ile 0 n0 6 + Pidvatere © 6 00.0 600 6 





(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 





(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(3) Bradstreet. 
(4) Figures for end of previous month. 








(8) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending October, 29, 1932, and corresponding previous periods. 


(°) Sugar production given in 
September 12, and August 15 1931. 


(#0) The index of the pbysical volume of business includes forestry, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commo 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes product 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings o 

*The indexes of the physical volume of business, 
are now based upon 1926 in place of the six year perio 





periods of four weeks ending October 8, September 10 and August 13 1932; October 10, 


mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
dity production includes forestry, mining. manufactur- 
ion of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; importa 
f cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 

of industrial production and of manufacturing have been revised and 
d 1919-1924 as heretofore. 
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immediate prospects of a resumption of ac- 
tivity in this industry. Work on the trans- 
Canada highway also continued and additional 
samps were expected to open within a short 
time. Large numbers of applicants were 
registering in Hamilton in the women’s depart- 
ment, with an improvement in calls for both 
industrial and domestic workers. ‘Toronto 
also reported an increase in orders from fac- 
tories with, however, a corresponding decrease 
in orders for office help. 

A further decrease was shown in requests 
for farm help in the province of Manitoba, a 
fair number of men willing to take this kind 
of work being registered at the offices, but in 
some cases without money for railroad fare, 
while farmers were awaiting the decision re- 
garding the farm development plan now under 
consideration. It was expected this would 
cause a much heavier demand as soon as it 
became effective. Logging was quiet, but 
manufacturing continued fairly steady. Un- 
seasonable weather slowed up work on city 
construction, and permits for new buildings, 
alterations, repairs and additions to present 
structures became fewer in number as this 
condition hindered progress on outside work. 
A number of men, however, found employment 
on relief work in Riding Mountain National 
Park, also on civic work in shifts of three 
days’ duration. Many women and girls ap- 
plied in the domestic service division, where 
a slight improvement was noted in the number 
of domestics ordered and placed. . 

There was little call for farm help in the 
Province of Saskatchewan, although there were 
many inquiries regarding the relief scheme 
from farmers, who wished to hire men for the 
winter, but were unable to pay wages. A 
few cordwood cutters were sent out from 
Prince Albert, but elsewhere there was no 
activity in logging and likewise little in the 
mining districts. Building construction was 
also exceptionally quiet, with only casual help 
required, which was easily supplied. Several 
country orders for women domestics were re- 
ceived, but there was slight demand for help 
of this kind in the city. 

Snow in Alberta put an abrupt end to thresh- 
ing for the time being and reduced the call 
for farm help to the usual winter requirements. 
Beet topping was also nearing completion, 
resulting in an average yield in the vicinity of 
Lethbridge of approximately twelve tons per 
acre. Logging was quiet, with prospects again 
indefinite. As a fair number of orders were 
coming in, mines were gradually taking on 
men, most of whom were former employees. 
Manufacturing industries were inactive and 
there was little sign of improvement. Build- 
ing construction also showed no activity, 


although street and highway work afforded 
employment for a certain number of men. 
Railway operation was fair, but there was 
no call for.extra help. A decrease in orders. 
and placements was noted in the women’s 
domestic section, with applicants in general 
increasing, some of whom were already on 
direct city relief. 

Apple harvesting in British Columbia was 

almost completed and very little more fruit 
remained to be picked, resulting in a decline 
in orders in the farm division. On the com- 
pletion of picking, a number of local packing 
house employees were to be laid off and only 
the regular crew retained. Logging was quiet, 
although saw mills at New Westminster were 
fairly busy. Some development work in 
mining was being carried.on in the vicinity 
of Prince Rupert, but elsewhere there was no 
activity. Manufacturing was slack. ‘There 
was nothing new to report in building con- 
struction, however, a small railway gang had 
been sent out from Vancouver, also a number 
of men to rotation relief work on provincial 
government roads, A few small overhaul jobs 
were provided at the drydock at Prince 
Rupert, but no extra men employed. Ship- 
ping and longshore activity was somewhat 
less on néarly all waterfronts. Wholesale and 
retail trade showed little change, although in 
districts where deferred wages had been re- 
cently paid, trade was more active. Business: 
was slightly better in the women’s domestic 
section in Victoria, but not so good at Van- 
couver, with a surplus of applicants at hand 
in both cities, — 
An increase in employment 
was shown in Canada on 
October 1, according to state- 
ments tabulated by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics from 8,020 em- 
ployers, whose staffs aggregated 796,165 per- 
sons, as compared with 790,967 in the pre- 
ceding month. As employment has frequently 
shown a falling-off on October 1 in the eleven 
years of the record, the increase this year is 
unusually interesting. Activity, however, con- 
tinued at a low level as compared with pre- 
vious years for which statistics are available. 
The index (based upon the average for the 
calendar year 1926 as 100) stood at 86-7 on 
October 1, 1982, compared with 86-0 on Sep- 
tember 1, 1932, and 103-9 on October 1, 1981. 
On the same date in the ten preceding years, 
the index was as follows:—1930, 116-2; 1929, 
125°6; 1928, 118-8; 1927,°110-3; 1926, 106-5; 
1925, 99-5; 1924, 95-0; 1923, 100-7; 1922, 95-8 
and 1921, 91-3. 

Firms in the Maritime Provinces and British 
Columbia reported contractions, but in Que- 
bec, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces the 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REPORTS. 
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trend was upward, the largest advances taking 
place in the Prairie area. In the Maritime 
Provinces, a decline was indicated, involving 
more workers than that registered on the 
Same date last year, when the index was 
higher. Mining, manufacturing, transportation 
and services reported the bulk of the decrease, 
while there were gains in building and high- 


way construction. In Quebec, manufacturing, 


logging, shipping and highway construction 
registered most of the advance, but building 
construction showed decided curtailment, and 
services were also slacker, In Ontario, im- 
provement was indicated, mainly in manufac- 
turning, mining and retail trade, while em- 
ployment decreased in construction, logging 
and services. In the Prairie Provinces, there 
was a further increase in employment. This 
took place chiefly in coal mining, construc- 
tion and transportation, but manufacturing 
and trade also showed improvement. Ser- 
vices, on the other hand, were seasonally 
slacker, and communications also released 
employees. In British Columbia, moderate 
curtailment was noted, mainly in manufac- 
turing, transportation and services, while log- 
ging, building and trade reported heightened 
activity. 


The trend of employment was downward - 


in Quebec City, Ottawa, Windsor and the 
adjacent Border Cities and Vancouver, but 
upward in Montreal, Toronto and Hamilton, 
while in Winnipeg, practically no general 
change took place. In Montreal, manufac- 
turing showed the greatest gain, but there 
was also improvement in transportation and 
construction. In Quebec, there were seasonal 
losses in services and construction, and manu- 
facturing was also slacker. In Toronto, manu- 
facturing was much busier, and trade also 
absorbed more workers, In Ottawa, con- 
struction was not so active, while other groups 
Showed comparatively little change, In Hamil- 
ton, improvement was registered in manu- 
facturing, largely in textile factories. The 
non-manufacturing industries, however, showed 
little general change. In Windsor and the 
adjacent Border Cities, there was a decrease 
in the number employed, mainly occurring in 
the automobile trades, In Winnipeg, there 
were gains in manufacturing and trade, while 
transportation released some employees. In 
‘Vancouver, manufactures recorded a slight de- 
‘cline, and there was also a falling-off in trans- 
portation; construction, however, showed im- 
‘provement and trade was rather brisker. 
An analysis of the returns by industries 
‘shows that there was a further increase in 
manufactures, chiefly in the textile and vege- 
table food groups. Logging, highway con- 
-struction, mining, transportation and_ trade 


also registered gains, but in building con- 
struction, services and communications there 
were contractions, 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of October. 


Slight improvement in the 
TRADE labour volume available to 
UNION local trade union members was 
REPORTS. indicated at the close of Sep- 


tember from the previous 
month, as shown by the returns tabulated from 
1,732 labour organizations with an aggregate 
membership of 162,186 persons. Of these 
33,146 or 20-4 per cent were without work on 
the last day of the month, contrasted with 21-4 
per cent of idleness in August. The September 
percentage exceeded that shown in the corre- 
sponding month a year ago when 18°1 per 
cent of the membership involved was idle. 
Nova Scotia and Manitoba unions alone re- 
ported a less favourable employment tendency 
than in, August, the decline in the former 
province being slightly under 3 per cent and 
confined chiefly to the coal mines of the 
province, while in the latter the change was 
but fractional. Of the increases in employ- 
ment shown in the remaining provinces the 
most substantial was reflected by Alberta 
unions where, contrary to Nova Scotia, the 
coal mines afforded a greater volume of work 
and accounted largely for the expansion of 
about 5 per cent noted in that province. In 
Quebec and Saskatchewan the gains were of 
much lesser magnitude than in Alberta, while 
in New Brunswick, Ontario and British Colum- 
bia the improvement recorded was less than 1 
per cent. Compared with the returns in Sep- 
tember of last year, Ontario unions showed a 
drop in activity of over 4 per cent during the 
month reviewed, the building trades recording 
the greatest employment losses, though in 
transportation, particularly steam railway 
Operation, the situation also declined. In 
addition, less favourable conditions prevailed 
for Nova Scotia, Alberta, New Brunswick, 
British Columbia and Quebec unions. On 
the other hand, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
unions were afforded a slightly better employ- 
ment volume than in September a year ago. 
Elsewhere in this issue appears an article in 
greater detail with tabular statements on un- 
employment among local trade unions at the 
close of September, 1932. 


Reports of the Employment 


KiMPLOYMENT Service of Canada for the 
OFFICE month of September, 1932, 
REPORTS. showed 31,722 references of 


persons to positions and a total 
of 29,944 placements, of which 18,573 were in 
regular employment and 11,371 in casual work. 
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Regular placements totalled 14,645 of men and 
3,928 of women. Vacancies reported to the 
Service numbered 32,111, of which 24,314 were 
for men and 7,797 for women. Applications 
for work were received at the offices from 
39,345 men and 14,092 women, a total of 
53,437. When compared with last month’s fig- 
ures, there was a noteworthy gain shown in 


all divisions, but when comparison was made 


with the work effected during September a 
year ago, a large decline was recorded in each 
group, the reports for August, 1932, showing 
28,397 vacancies offered, 48,815 applications 
made, and 27,355 placements effected, while in 
September, 1931, there were listed 41,723 va- 
cancies, 81,453 applications for work, and 40,077 
placements in regular and casual employment. 
In another section of this issue may be found 
a detailed report of the work of the offices 
for September, 1932, and for the quarterly 
period, July to September, of the current year. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion Bu- 
PERMITS AND reau of Statistics, the value 
CONTRACTS of permits issued in 61 cities 
AWARDED. in Canada during September, 


1932, was $2,203,230, as com- 
pared with $3,331,278 in the preceding month 
and with $10,407,999 in September, 1931. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
the October total for construction contracts 
in Canada was $8,875,600. Thirty per cent of 
this total was for residential work, the value 
of contracts in this group being $2,663,400. 
Forty-five per cent, or $3,990,900, was the share 
for engineering work. Business buildings ac- 
counted for 23:1 per cent or $2,045,700, and 
Industrial buildings for 1:9 per cent, valued at 
$175,600. 

Quebec province, during October, accounted 
for 54°8 per cent of the awards, the total 
being $4,859,300. Ontario had $2,722,100 worth, 
which was 30:7 per cent. The Prairie Prov- 
inces took care of 7:1 per cent, valued at 
$627,900, while the Maritime Provinces showed 
$507,500 worth, or 5°7 per cent, and British 


Columbia, 1°7 per cent, the value being 
$158,800. 
Production and Trade 

Figures showing the volume of 
INDUSTRIAL production in certain indus- 
PRODUCTION. tries during recent months and 

also ‘in the corresponding 
months last year are shown in the table on 
page 1147. 


The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, states that business operations were nearly 
maintained in September at the level of the 
preceding month, according to comprehensive 


production indexes maintained by the Bureau. 
The relative stability of the last four months 
forms a sharp contrast to the steady decline of 
the preceding three years, marked betterment 
being shown in the financial background dur- 
ing the third quarter. A factor of great sig- 
nificance is the marked advance in govern- 
ment bond prices between June and September. 

Despite the tangible improvement in finan- 
cial factors, the physical volume of business 
was not greatly altered in September. The 
mining industry, according to preliminary in- 
formation, was more active than in August, 
while manufacturing production showed mod- 
erate decline, the latter index being 74:3 com- 
pared with 75°5 in the preceding month. The 
group engaged in the manufacture of food- 
stuffs showed a gain in September and news- 
print was produced in greater volume. The 
automobile and iron and steel industries oper- 
ated at a lower percentage of capacity. The 
new business obtained by the construction in- - 


dustry emphasizes the inactivity of the present 


period. The gain in the output of electric 
power was less than normal for the season. 
Carloadings, affected by the extensive wheat 
movement, were greated in September than in 
the preceding month. Exports showed a mod- 
erate gain and imports recorded an increase 
after seasonal adjustment. Bank debits charged 
to individual accounts against notice and de- 
mand deposits showed, after the usual adjust- 
ment, a decline of about 5 per cent. 


It is anticipated that the chief influences in 
the trend of Canadian business during the next 
twelve months will be the heavy wheat crop. 
recently threshed, together with the tariff 
changes, effective from midnight October 12, 
as provided for in the treaties negotiated at 
the Imperial Economic Conference. 


Coal—Canadian mines produced 914,467 
tons of coal in September, a 28-9 per cent de- 
cline from the five-year average for the month 
of 1,286,174 tons. Bituminous coal output in 
September totalled 600,737 tons, sub-bitu-- 
minous coal, 42,664 tons and lignite coal,. 
271,066 tons. Alberta’s production during the 
month amounted to 418,778 tons or 1-1 per 
cent below the September, 1931, total of 
423,541 tons. Nova Scotia mines produced 
304,536 tons, a decline of 23-2 per cent from 
the output in the corresponding month last 
year of 396,510 tons. British Columbia’s coal 
production showed an 11-4 per cent falling- 
off to 128,590 tons from the output a year ago 
of 145,079 tons. Saskatchewan produced 45,494. 
tons and New Brunswick 17,069 tons as com- 
pared with the outputs in September, 1931, 
of 35,130 tons and 12,399 tons, respectively. 

Imports of coal into Canada during Sep- 
tember totalled 1,296,274 tons or 27:9 per cent 
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below the September, 1927-1931 average of 
1,797,021 tons. Anthracite importations were 
recorded at 304,298 tons, made up of 171,444 
tons from Great Britain, 126,697 tons from 
the United States, and 6,157 tons from Ger- 
many. During the past five months Canada’s 
anthracite requirements have been drawn from 
the following sources: Great Britain, 58-6 per 
cent, the United States, 40-2 per cent, and 
Germany, 1-2 per cent. Bituminous coal im- 
ports in September included 966,643 tons from 
the United States and 25,290 tons from Great 
Britain. Forty-three tons of lignite coal were 
received from the United States in September. 

Exports of Canadian coal amounted to 
18,854 tons, a 71-9 per cent decrease from the 
1927-1931 average for the month of 67,013 
tons. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick ports 
cleared 11,199 tons of Canadian coal during 
the month and Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta and British Columbia ports cleared 
7,655 tons. 

Canada’s coal supply in September was com- 
puted at 2,191,887 tons or 27-3 per cent below 
the five-year average for the month. Coal 
made available for consumption included 
304.298 tons of anthracite, 1,574,324 tons of 
bituminous, 42,664 tons of sub-bituminous and 
270,601 tons of lignite. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
in September,. 1932, prepared 
by the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue, shows that 
the merchandise entering Canada for consump- 
tion amounted to $34,504,129 as compared with 
$36,527,262 in the preceding month and with 
$45,379,099 in September, 1931. The chief im- 
ports in September, 1932, were: Non-metallic 
minerals and products, $8,501,280; Fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products, $4,935,313; Agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$4,247,238. 

The merchandise exported from Canada 
during September, 1932, amounted to $42,186,- 
815 as compared with $41,314,120 in the pre- 
ceding month, and as compared with $48,991,385 
in September, 1931... The chief exports in 
September, 1932, were: Agricultural and vege- 
table products, mainly foods, $19,263,215; 
Wood, wood products and paper, $9,410,125; 
Animals and animal products, $4,666,990. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE. 


Strikes and Lockeuts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
during October showed a slight increase over 
that recorded for the previous month, al- 
though fewer strikes were recorded with a 
decrease in the number of workers involved. 
In comparison with the figures for October, 
1931, decreases appear in the number of dis- 
putes recorded and the number of workers 


involved, the time loss incurred showing a 
marked decline from that recorded for the 
same month last year when strikes of saw- 
mill workers in British Columbia involved 
approximately one thousand workers and 
caused a time loss of 25,000 working days. 
There were in existence during the month 
fifteen disputes, involving 2,225 workers, and 
resulting in a time loss of 14,470 working 
days, as compared with sixteen disputes, in- 
volving 4,251 workers and resulting in a time 
loss of 10,995 working days in September, 1932. 
In October, 1931, the record included seventeen 
disputes, involving 3,044 workers and result- 
ing in 35,450 working days time loss. At the 
end of the month there were on record three 
disputes involving approximately eighty work« 
ers. These figures do not include those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer affected but which had not been 
formally called off by the unions involved. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty- 
nine cities was slightly higher for October at 
$7.07, as compared with $6.98 for September. 
Comparative figures for earlier dates are $7.84 
for October, 1931; $10.32 for October, 1930; 
$11.68 for October, 1929; $10.23 for October, 
1922; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); and 
$7.99 for October, 1914. The most important 
changes were seasonal advances in the prices 
of eggs, butter and cheese. The prices of 
potatoés, beef, mutton, fresh pork, evaporated 
apples, prunes, and granulated sugar were 
lower. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$16.40 at the beginning of October, as com- 
pared with $16.34 for September. These’ 
figures compare with $17.86 for October, 1931;. 
$20.68 for October, 1930; $21.96 for October, 
1929; $20.87 for October, 1922; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the peak); and $14.48 for October, 1914. 
Fuel was slightly lower, due to somewhat 
lower prices for anthracite coal and wood. 
Rent showed little change in the average. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was lower 
at 65:0 for October, as compared with 66-9 
for September. Comparative figures are 70-4 
for October, 1931; 81-0 for October, 1930; 
96-8 for October, 1929; 94-8 for October, 1922, 
164-3 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 66-8 for 
October, 1914. In the classification according 
to chief component materials seven of the 
eight main groups were lower and one ad- 
vanced. The groups which declined were: 
the Vegetable and Vegetable Products group, 
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due mainly to lower prices for grains, bran 
and shorts; the Animals and their Products 
group, because of decreases in the prices of 
steers, hogs, lambs and fresh meats which 
more than offset higher prices for calves, lard 
and eggs; the Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group, mainly because of decreased 
quotations for raw cotton, certain cotton fab- 
rics, raw jute, raw silk and worsted cloth 
yarns; the Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
eroup, due to lower prices for newsprint and 
wood pulp; the Iron and its Products group, 


because of declines in the prices of steel tank 
plates, automobile body plates and galvanized 
steel sheets; the Non-Ferrous Metals and their 
Products group, due to lower quotations for 
copper, imported copper wire bars, lead, tin 
and zinc; and the Non-Metallic Minerals and 
their Products group, due to declines in the 
prices of sulphur, quicklime and crushed stone, 
which more than offset higher prices for coal. 
The Chemicals and Allied Products group 
was silghtly higher due to increased prices 
for shellac, white lead and fertilizer. 





Statistics of Electric Railways of Canada in 1931 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics recently 
published a bulletin dealing with statistics of 
electric railway transportation in Canada dur- 
ing the year ended December 31, 1931. Ac- 
cording to the report, passenger traffic of elec- 
tric railway systems in Canada showed further 
decreases in 1931, the total number of passen- 
gers carried being 720,468,361 as against 792,- 
701,493 in 1930. This was a decrease of 72,- 
233,132 passengers, or 9:1 per cent, whereas the 
decrease in 1930 compared with 1929 was 40,- 
795,373 passengers, or 4:9 per cent. None of 
the railways showed an increase, and decreases 
for the larger systems ranged from 4:2 per cent 
for the British Columbia Electric to 18:5 for 
the Calgary Municipal System. With two ex- 
ceptions the western railways showed larger 
decreases than the eastern systems. The Mont- 
real Tramways carried almost one-third of all 
the traffic and the Toronto system carried a 
little more than one-quarter of the total. 

Three railways ceased operating during the 
year and of the remaining 52 systems, 20 failed 
to earn operating expenses, and after paying 
_ interest, taxes, etc., but before providing for 
reserves and dividends, 27 showed deficits. 
The incomes of the other 25 systems more 
than overcame these losses so that the net in- 
come of all systems amounted to $7,585,297 as 
against $10,111,782 in 1930, Seven railways 
declared dividends out of the 33 company sys- 
tems, the total being $2,979,670 as against 
$3,402,261 in 1930. Gross revenues amounted 
to $49,088,310 which was a decrease from 1930 
revenues of $5,630,949, or 10°3 per cent, where- 
as operating expenses of $35,367,068 were re- 
duced by $3,758,447, or 9°6 per cent. Taxes 
amounting to $2,392,428 were heavier than in 
1930 by $158,428 and also were heavier than 
for any year since 1921. Interest charges, how- 
ever, were less, decreasing from $8,716,858 in 
1930 to $8,641,360. 

Employees and Wages—The tabular sum- 
mary of employees and wages indicates that 
in 1931 the number employed on all electric 


railways totalled 17,158, while the payroll 
amounted to $24,647,391, as compared with 
18,340 employees who were paid $26,954,994 
in 1930. The largest reduction was in main- 
tenance employees where the cut was 810 em- 
ployees and $1,442,684. There was a reduction 
of 299 conductors, motormen and operators of 
one-man cars and buses, or 3-2 per cent, and 
a cut in their payroll of $836,973, or 6-0 per 
cent whereas the decrease in car and bus miles 
was 3°7 per cent. 


Accidents-—During the year 65 persons were 
killed in accidents involving electric railway 
cars or buses and in car barns, etc. These in- 
cluded only 1 passenger, 33 pedestrians, 25 
motorists, 1 person riding in other vehicle, no 
conductors or motormen, 3 other employees, 
and 2 other persons. Collisions accounted for 
58 of these fatalities, one person was electro- 
cuted and 6 were killed from other causes. 
The total number of persons injured amounted 
to 4,147, including 2,245 passengers, 523 pedes- 
trians, 304 motorists, 27 persons riding in other 
vehicles, 193 conductors and motormen, 17 
motor bus drivers and conductors, 548 other 
employees and 290 other persons. Nine rail- 
ways had a clean record with no one killed 
or injured. Thirty-two railways reported no 
person killed, and two railways each reported 
one person killed and no persons injured. 





A recent decision of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Quebec related to injuries 
sustained by a female employee in a laundry, 
where, by permission of her employer, she was 
making use of a pressing machine in the laun- 
dry for work of her own. The employer had 
allowed her the privilege of using the machine 
for private work during her spare time. The 
board members who heard the case recom- 
mended that compensation should be paid to 
the employee, the employer being held at 
fault for permitting an inexperienced worker 
to operate the machine. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


URING the month of October four ap- 

plications were received in the Depart- 
ment of Labour for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the provisions of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigaticn Act. Reports were received early 
in November from two Boards which inquired 
into disputes affecting the Niagara, St. Catha- 
rines and Toronto Railway and employees 
being (1) passenger car operators and (2) barn 
and shop men. 


Applications Received 


Three applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the provisions of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act were received in the Depart- 
ment of Labour on October 29 from employees 
of various shipping interests of the port of 
Saint John, N.B., as follows: (1) General 
longshore workers, nine hundred in number, 
being members of Local 273, International 
Longshoremen’s Association; (2) coal hand- 
lers and trimmers, numbering two hundred 
and being members of Local 810, International 
Longshoremen’s Association; (3)  shipliners, 
numbering two hundred and seven and being 
members of Loca] 1039, International. Long- 
shoremen’s Association. A Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation was established by the 
Minister of Labour on November 7 to deal 
with the differences as set forth in the 
three applications which grew out of wage re- 
ductions proposed by the employing com- 
panies. Mr. A. L. W. MacCallum, of Mont- 
real, was appointed a member of the board 
on the companies’ nomination, and Mr. John 
Nicholas Small, of Saint John, N.B., a member 
thereof on the recommendation of the em- 


Report of Board in Dispute between Niagara, 


ployees concerned. Messrs. MacCallum and 
Small were requested to confer with a view 
to naming jointly a person for appointment 
as third member, who will be chairman of the 
board. 

An application was also received during Oc- 
tober from Division No. 685, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America, claiming that the Mo- 
hawk Bus Company, Limited, Brantford, 
Ontario, which operates motor coaches in the 
city of Brantford under agreement with the 
municipality and the Brantford Municipal 
Railway Commission, had reduced wages and 
made certain changes in working conditions 
in violation of an agreement in existence be- 
tween the Brantford Municipal Railway Com- 
mission and its employees. The matter of the 
application had been taken up with the parties 
concerned at the close of the month. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


Reference was made in the October issue of 
the Lasour Gazerre (page 1048) to an appli- 
cation which had been received from brewery 
workers employed by the Brewing Corporation 
of Canada, Limited, at London, Hamilton, 
Toronto and St. Catharines, being members of 
Locals Nos. 318, 312 and 304 of the Inter- 
national Union of Brewery Workers. The in- 
dustry concerned not being one to which the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act primarily 
applies, a board could be established only 
with the joint consent of the disputing 
parties. The matter of the application was 
taken up with the employing company, who 
refused concurrence in procedure under the 
Statute, and no action was therefore taken 
looking to the establishment of a board. 


St. Catharines and Toronto 


Railway and its Passenger Car Operators 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established during October to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Niagara, St. Catharines and 
Toronto Railway and its employees being 
passenger car operators, presented its report 
to the Minister of Labour on November 7. 
The personnel of the board was as follows: 
Mr. Lynn B. Spencer, K.C., of Welland, On- 
tario, Chairman, appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, Messrs. A. B. 
Ingram, of Toronto, and Fred Bancroft, of 

54338—2 


Oakville, nominees of the company and em- 
ployees respectively. The dispute related to 
a ten per cent wage reduction proposed by the 
company, sixty-one employees being directly 
affected. The report of the board was 
unanimous and was accompanied by an agree- 
ment which the board had been successful in 
negotiating between the parties to the dis- 
pute. ‘ 

The text of the report and agreement fol- 
lows:— 
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Report of Board 


Sr. CATHARINES, OnT., October 20, 1982. 


The Hon. W. A. Gorpon, 
Minister of Labour, 
Confederation Building, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Sir: 
Subject—Niagara, St. Catharines and Tor- 
onto Railway, and certain of its employees 
being passenger car operators. 


We have the honour to inform you that 
your Board of Conciliation held a preliminary 
meeting on Monday, October 17, 1932, at the 
request of the employer and employees, and 
duly convened on Tuesday, October 18, 1932, 
to take evidence, and held sessions on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday, adjourning 
from time to time as progress was made in 
negotiations between the parties. 


We hereby beg to report that a memoran- 
dum of agreement was arrived at between the 
parties to the dispute and after being sub- 
mitted to the Board, was duly signed by the 
parties to the dispute and is forwarded here- 
‘with. This memorandum of agreement is to 
be read with an agreement dated April 30, 1926. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) Lynn B. SpEncsr, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) A. B. INGRAM, 
Member of the Board. 
(Sgd.) Frep BANcrort, 
Member of the Board. 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT covering Wages 
and Working Conditions Between: The 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way, Hereinafter called the “Company,” 
of the First Part and Its Employees, being 
the Passenger Trainmen represented by 
the Parties who sign this Agreement, being 
their duly Accredited Representatives, 


Hereinafter called the “Employees,” of 


the Second Part. 


WITNESSETH that the parties hereto mutually 
agree to and with each other that the following 
terms and conditions be supplementary to 
Agreement dated April 30, 1926, as particularly 
referring to Passenger Trainmen. 

(1) The Company agrees that during the 
term of this supplementary agreement basic 
rates of pay and working conditions as speci- 
fied in agreement dated April 30, 1926, shall 
remain in effect. 

(2) The Company agrees that the words 
“regular rate” in Clause 3 of Agreement dated 
April 30, 1926, shall mean regular rate for 
one-man Car Operator. 

(3) The Company agrees to add to Clause 
4 of Agreement dated April 30, 1926, the words 
“with a minimum of one hour.” 

(4) The Company acknowledges that Clause 
12 of Agreement dated April 30, 1926, applies 


to Trainmen reporting to and from Thorold 
for work on the Welland Division. 

(5) The Company agrees that Clause 13 of 
Agreement dated April 30, 1926, be applied to 
extra runs as well as to regular runs on both 
cars and _ buses. 

(6) The Company agrees to allow each pass- 
enger trainman one hour arbitrary time in 
each pay period for time required for making 
out reports after completing runs, going to 
Terminal Station for change and tickets and 
for signing Bulletins. 

(7) The Company agrees that when passenger 
trainmen are sent out on chartered bus trips 
requiring them to be away from home more 
than fifteen hours in one day they will be 
allowed 50 cents for each meal required to be 
bought, with a maximum allowance of $1.25 
for meals taken at regular meal hours in each 
day after midnight. 

(8) The Company agrees that wages and 
working conditions as specified in Agreement 
dated April 30, 1926, shall, during the period 
of this Agreement, apply to bus operators in 
the same manner as to passenger trainmen, and 
the employees agree that two Inspectors be 
allowed to occupy runs on the Geneva-York bus 
route. 

(9) The employees agree that the Company 
may deduct ten per cent (10%) from each em- 
ployee’s pay cheque in each pay period. 

(10) This supplementary agreement shall con- 
tinue in force and be binding upon the respect- 
ive parties from the 16th day of October, 1932, 
until the 15th day of October, 1933. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have 
executed this Agreement this twentieth day of 
October, 1932. 

For the Employees: 


(Sgd.) C. N. LAanarson, 
(Sed.) A. N. CAUGHILL, 
(Sed.) W. A. Hott. 


For the Company: 


(Sed.) EK. B. WALKER. 
Witness: 
(Sed.) J. R. EMprRINGHAM. 


Dated at St. Catharines, Oct. 20th, 1932. 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT Covering Wages 
and Working Conditions between The 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way, hereinafter called the “ Company,” 
of the First Place; and Its Employees in 
the Various Departments represented by 
the Parties who sign this Agreement, being 
their duly accredited Representatives, here- 
inafter called the “ Employees,’ of the 
Second Place. 


Witnesseth that the parties hereto mutually 
agree to and with each other as follows: 

(1) The party of the first part agrees to 
meet and treat with the properly accredited 
committee of the party of the second part on 
all grievances and disputes respecting wages 
and conditions of employment that may arise 
between the Company and the Employees, and 
failing to reach an agreement, these shall be 
referred to a Board of Conciliation under the 
Disputes: Act. 


Passenger Service, Wages and Hours 


(2) Regular runs shall be paid for in accord- 
ance with time allowed therefor on a _ basis 
of straight time up to (10) ten hours, and 
time and one-half thereafter. In the case of 
a trainman completing a regular run of a mini- 
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mum of (9) nine hours, who turns home and 
is called out again he shall receive time and 
one-half for the second run. 

(3) All trainmen who are called for extra 
work and are not assigned shall not be held 
longer than (2) two hours and shall receive 
two hours pay at their regular rate. 

(4) Extra men will be paid on the basis of 
straight time up to (10) hours and time and 
one-half thereafter. 

(5) Sunday runs of less than ten hours shall 
be paid for as platform time. The conditions 
of clause (2) shall apply to Sunday runs. 

(6) No regular motorman or conductor after 
finishing his run shall be required to do extra 
work if there are competent extra men avail- 
able and the company shall at all times provide 
sufficient extra so that regular men will not 
be required to do extra work except when it 
shall be absolutely necessary. 

(7) Trainmen shall act as either motor- 
men or conductors in an emergency when ordered 
to do so by the proper authority of the com- 
pany, if trainman is competent to take run 
required. 

(8) The wage scale for passenger motormen 
and conductors shall be as follows:— 


Ist year.. ..40 cents per hour 
2nd year. .. .. .. ..43 cents per hour 
Srd year.. .. . .45 cents per hour 
4th year. .. .. .. ..48 cents per hour 


(9) Operators of one-man cars will receive a 
bonus of (4) four cents per hour over their 
regular rate. 

(10) Trainmen shall receive fifty (50) cents 
per day for training a student, in addition to 
their regular pay. 

(11) In order to recognize the spirit of 
Christmas season, the company will pay time 
and one-half for the period of one day of nor- 
mal working hours, to all trainmen who work 
on Christmas day or New Year’s day, and who 
are on duty during such days for a collective 
period of one day. To those who work less 
than one collective day, time and one-half will 
be paid pro-rata. 

(12) Where trainmen are required to report 
for work away from’ their regular reporting 
place, they shall be paid for such time as it 
takes to go and come from their regular 
reporting place at their regular rate. Such 
allowances are arbitrary and are not to be 
included in computing overtime. This also 
applies to Trainmen who are required to report 
at their regular reporting place and are after- 
wards compelled to go to another to get their 
cars. 

(13) Fifteen minutes at regular schedule 
rates, in addition to time of regular run will 
be allowed to crews who are required to go 
to barn to take ear to initial terminal and 
fifteen minutes will be allowed to crews who 
are required to take cars back to barn. 

(14) A Trainman becomes a Motorman or 
Conductor on the existing seniority list when he 
elects and signs for a regular run. But this 
does not limit the scope of Section 7. 

(15) A Trainman’s seniority starts from the 
hour on_ which he starts drawing pay. 

(16) Trainmen sghall have the privilege of 
choosing the line on which they wish to work 
every January, June and September, according 
to seniority of continuous service having regard 
to qualifications, with the Company. Passenger 
men to work week about as at present. No 
trainman eu Wesley Park division selecting a 
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run on another Division is to leave Niagara 
Falls until another trainman is available to fill 
his place. 

(17) Trainmen leaving St. Catharines to work 
at Niagara ITalls, or vice versa must go to foot 
of working seniority list at barn from which 
he works. 

(18) Lists of regular runs shall be posted 
every January, June and September, ten days 
prior to runs going into effect, and Trainmen 
must sign thereon according to seniority of 
continuous service, having regard to qualifica- 
tion with the company. Trainmen must sign 
with ink and no erasiong will be permitted. 

(19) Regular Trainmen shall not be required 
to report for duty before 7.30 o’clock a.m. for 
extra work, when they have worked until 
midnight on the day previous. 

(20) When a regular Trainman elects to sign 
extra he shall retain his seniority only on the 
extra Board for that period. 

(21) Extra work shall be performed by extra 
men if competent for service required. Where 
extra men fail to make (20) twenty days per 
month the extra list shall be reduced by 
dropping junior men. 

(22) When a regular run becomes vacant 
through the temporary absence of a Trainman, 
said run shaJl be termed an extra run and shall 
be filled by men on extra Board. 

(23) When a regular run becomes vacant 
through the permanent absence of a Trainman, 
said run shall be termed a regular run, and 
the next Trainman whose turn it is to sign 
shall be permitted to sign thereon. 

(24) Motormen and Conductors who have 
elected to work as either Motormen or Con- 


ductors on the existing seniority list shall 
retain such classification unless otherwise 
approved by the Superintendent and _ the 


President of the Employees’ Organization. 

(25) Trainmen who sign for regular runs 
must retain such runs during period signed for 
unless otherwise approved by the Superin- 
tendent. 

(26) When an outpost run becomes vacant, 
such run shall be posted for a period of (3) 
three days, and Trainmen shall have the 
privilege of signing for same according to 
seniority of continuous service. 

(27) Trainmen on outpost duty at Port 
Colborne shall retain their runs until such time 
as they sign for another run irrespectively of 
Seniority, having regard to qualifications with 
the Company. 

(28) Trainmen on sick leave when ready to 
go to work shall be permitted to report for 
duty either in person or by telephone on or 
before two (2) o’clock p.m. of the day previous 
to their starting. 

(29) All Conductors will upon application be 
furnished with sufficient change and_ tickets 
before starting on their runs. 

(30) Notice of shortage in Conductors’ 
reports shall be furnished to each Conductor 
who by such reports is found to be short in 
his returns to the Company and in each instance 
as soon as such daily report is checked and 
shortage noted. 

(31) Every Passenger Trainman in the ser- 
vice of the Company shall wear a uniform suit 
of material and style to be selected by the 
Company after consultation with a committee 
of employees. Such uniforms not to cost over 
30 


(32) The Company agrees to pay one-half 
the cost of uniforms per year for each Passenger 
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Trainman who has been in the employ for a 
period of not less than one year. A standard 
uniform cap will be supplied when required by 
the Company at its expense. If a Trainman 
who has paid one-half the cost of a uniform 
leaves the employ of the Company,— 

(1) Within three months after he has 
received his uniform he shall retain the 
said uniform and pay to the Company 
an amount equal to one-half of the total 
cost of said uniform. 


(2) After the expiration of three months, he 
shall retain the uniform without payment 
of any additional cost. 


(33) Deduction for payment of uniforms to 
be made from wages due employees on first 
payroll following receipt of such uniforms by 
employee, or at request of any employee, it may 
be extended over three equal instalments cover- 
ing three semi-monthly pay periods. The Com- 
pany is hereby authorized to make such deduc- 
tions. 

In case of an employee leaving the service, 
notwithstanding what the cause may be, the 
balance owing on any uniform shall become 
immediately due and be first charge on any 
wages due. 


(34) The buttons on each uniform = shall 
remain the property of the Company and shall 
be returned by employee concerned upon 
request. 


(35) Trainmen shall be permitted to leave 
their coats and vests off during certain periods 
of the summer months, these periods to be 
fixed by the Superintendent. At such time or 
times, Trainmen must wear a uniform shirt, of 
stvle and material to be approved by the Com- 
pany. When uniform shirts are worn, belts 
and invisible suspenders must also be worn. It 
is understood that the granting of this privilege 
is dependent upon retaining the neat and smart 
appearance of Trainmen while on duty and 
depends upon the co-operation of Trainmen to 
this end in order to maintain the practice. 
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(36) The vestibules of all cars operated by 
the Company shall be properly heated at all 
times. 

(37) The accredited representatives of the 
employees wishing to be off duty on business 
shall make application to the proper officer for 
specified leave of absence which shall be granted 
as soon as relief can be provided. 

(38) Any employee who may be suspended or 
dismissed from the services shall be entitled to 
a hearing within three (3) “Days” and, if upon 
investigation the charge is not sustained, shall 
be reinstated and paid all time lost through 
suspension or dismissal at his regular rate of 
pay. The said employee shall be notified 24 
hours in advance of his hearing and also of 
the charge laid against him, and he shall have 
the right to produce witnesses, and to have 
assistance of any other employee he may desire. 

(39) This agreement shall continue in force, 
and be binding upon the respective parties 
from the first day of December, 1925, until the 
first day of December, 1926, and from year to 
year thereafter, provided that after the first 
day of November, 1926, the agreement may be 
opened by either party giving the other thirty 
days’ notice in writing, of their desire to open 
the agreement for revision. 

So long as this agreement continues in force 
and, in consideration of the same, the employees 
agree that they will loyally and faithfully per- 
form their work and will serve the interests of 
the Company in all proper ways, and that they 
will not in any manner interrupt or interfere 
with the operations of the Company, all to the 
end that the employees and the Company may 
jointly work in cordial co-operation for the 
better service to the public. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have 
executed this agreement this thirtieth day of 
April, 1926. 

Approved: Vick-PRESIDENT, 
For the Company. 
E. W. OLIver, 
Manager, 
For the Employees. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto 
Railway and its Shop Employees 


A unanimous report was received on Novem- 
ber 7 from the Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation which dealt with a dispute between 
the Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way and its shop employees. The Board was 
composed as follows: Mr. Lynn B. Spencer, 
K.C., of Welland, Ontario, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members, Messrs. A. B. Ingram and Joseph 
Gibbons, both of Toronto, nominated by the 
company and employees respectively. A ten 
per cent wage reduction proposed by the com- 
pany was the cause of the dispute, twenty- 
nine employees being directly affected. The 
Board’s report was accompanied by an agree- 
ment consummated between the parties to the 
dispute. The text of the report and of the 
agreement follows: 


Report of Board 


St. CATHARINES, ONT., 
October 25, 1982. 
The Hon. W. A. Gorpon, 
Minister of Labour, 
Confederation Building, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Sir, 

Subject—Niagara, St. Catharines and Tor- 
onto Railway and certain of its employees 
being shop employees. 

We have the honour to inform you that 
your Board of Conciliation held a preliminary 
meeting on Monday, October 24, 1932, at the 
request of the employer and employees and 
duly convened on Tuesday, October 25, 1932, 
to take evidence. 

We are pleased to report that a memoran- 
dum of agreement was arrived at between the 
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parties to the dispute, and after being sub- 
mitted to the Board was duly signed by the 
parties to the dispute and is forwarded. here- 
with. This memorandum of agreement is to 
be read with and supplementary to an agree- 
ment dated the thirtieth day of April, 1926. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Lynn B. Spencer, 
Chairman. 
JOS. GIBBONS, 


Member of the Board. 


A. B. INeram, 
Member of the Board. 


(Sed.) 


(Sgd.) 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT covering wages 
and working conditions between the 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way, hereinafter called the “Company” of 
the First Part and its employees, being the 
Barn and Shopmen, represented by the 
parties who sign this agreement, being their 
duly accredited representatives, hereinafter 
called the “Employees” of the Second Part. 


WITNESSETH that the parties hereto mutually 
agree to and with each other other that the 
following terms and conditions be supplement- 
ary to Agreement dated April 30, 1926, as 
particularly referring to Barn and Shopmen. 

(1) The company agrees that during the term 
of this supplementary agreement basic rates of 
pay and working conditions as_ specified in 
agreement dated April 30, 1926, shall remain 
in effect. 

(2) The company agrees that during such 
period as there is insufficient work to provide 
nine hours’ employment per day for each em- 
ployee, as set out in the agreement dated 
April 30, 1926, a minimum of 44 hours employ- 
ment per week will be given to each regular 
employee. 

(3) The company agrees that “regular schedule 
hours” as referred to in Clause 2 of said agree- 
ment dated April 30, 1926, shall be 8 hours 
per day. 

(4) The employees agree that the company 
may deduct ten per cent (10%) from each 
employee’s pay cheque in each pay period. 

(5) This supplementary agreement shall con- 
tinue in force and be binding upon the respec- 
tive parties from the lst day of November, 
1932, until the 3lst day of October, 1933. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have 
executed this agreement this twenty-fifth day 
of October, 1932. 

For the Company: 
(Sgd.) E. B. WALKER. 


For the Employees: 


(Sgd.) L. NeepHam, 
(Sgd.) . P. V. O’CoNnNELL, 
(Sgd.) Wa. D. ARMSTRONG. 
Witness: 
(Sed.) J. R. EmMprincHam. 


Dated at St. Catharines, Ontario, October 25, 
1932. 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT covering wages 
and working conditions between the 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way, hereinafter called the “Company” of 
the First Part and its employees in the 
various departments represented by the 
parties who sign this agreement, being their 
duly accredited representatives, hereinafter 
called the “Employees” of the Second Part. 


WITNESSETH that the parties hereto mutually 
agree to and with each other as follows:— 


(1) The party of the first part agrees to 
meet and treat with the properly accredited 
committees of the party of the second part 
on all grievances and disputes respecting wages 
and conditions of employment that may arise 
between the company and the employees, and, 
failing to reach an agreement, these shall be 
referred to a Board of Conciliation under the 
Industrial Disputes Act. 


Barn and Shopmen 


(2) The hours of barn and shopmen will be 
nine hours per day. 

(3) Time and one-half will be paid after 
regular schedule hours. 

(4) The wage scale for barnmen and _ shop- 
men will be as follows:— 
Cents per Hour 


MOENORCATS souls ig. «ghd sus 45 to 55 
Carpenter helpers.. .. .. .. 30 to 45 
Pracksmitise. 440 Soba 45 to 55 
Blacksmith helpers... .. .. 40 to 45 
Pr OtORE.Y Weve Ast 6 ati 45 to 55 
SBC AN VK PILMEN . ohine «snes 40 to 50 
Controller & Wiring Men.. 38 to 55 
Controller & Wiring Helpers. 30 to 38 
Armature & Field Dept. .. 38 to 50 
Armature & Wiring Helpers. 30 to 38 
Air Brake Department. .. 35 to 50 
Car Cleaners.. hence iy: Wr 30 to 40 
pop Oléaners. i. eal aghet 30 to 35 
Machinists Department. . 40 to 55 


Note.—Rates other than those specified may 
OF established for classes not included in the 
above. 


(5) All classes of barn and shopmen shall 
be allowed one hour for dinner, regardless of 
the time they commenced dinner, and shall be 
allowed five minutes each day for the purpose 
of washing up before noon hour and_ before 
time of closing day’s work. 


(6) In order to have competent men in the 
shops to operate cars on the road for emer- 
gency purposes, certain shopmen will be selected 
to train in road work and during the course 
of such training they will be paid straight time 
at their regular hourly rate. 


(7) This agreement shall continue in force 
and be binding upon the respective parties from 
the first day of March, 1926, until the first day 
of March, 1927, and from year to year there- 
after, provided that, after the first day of 
February, 1927, the agreement may be opened 
by either party giving to the other thirty dayw’ 
notice in writing of their desire to open the 
agreement for revision. 


So long as this agreement continues in force 
and, in consideration of the same the employees 
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agree that they will loyally and faithfully per- 
form their work and will serve the interests of 
the company in all proper ways, and that they 
will not in any manner interrupt or interfere 
with the operations of the company. All to 
the end that the employees and the company 
may jointly work in cordial co-operation for the 
better service to the public. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have 
executed this agreement this thirtieth day of 
April, 1926. 
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Approved. 
(Sgd.) 


D. E. GALLoway, 
Vice-President. 
For the Company: 


(Sgd.) E. W. OLIveEr, 
Manager. 
For the Employees: 
(Sgd.) Joun Dick, 
(Sgd.) P. V. O’CONNELL, 
(Sgd.) E. Barton. 


(Sgd.) W. E. MAssiz. 





CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR DURING 
THE MONTHS OF JUNE TO OCTOBER, 1932, INCLUSIVE 


HE June issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
(page 645) contained a report giving 
details of a number of the more important 
cases of conciliation work carried on by the 
Department of Labour during the months of 
April and May, 1932. The present article 
brings this information up to the end of 
October. Conciliation’ proceedings are carried 
on for the most part under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act, which 
empowers the minister to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to appoint 
a conciliator or an arbitrator when requested 
by the parties concerned. In some disputes 
occurring in industries coming directly under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mines and public utilities, preliminary 
inquiries and mediation by officers of the 
Department result in the settlement of the 
matters in dispute without the necessity of 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Act. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal and Halifax. The territory of the 
officer resident in Vancouver comprises the 
three western provinces. The Winnipeg offi- 
cer’s territory is the province of Manitoba. 
The conciliation officer resident in Toronto 
confines his activities to Ontario, while the 
officer in Montreal covers the province of 
Quebec. The territory of the officer residing 
in Halifax includes the three Maritime Prov- 
inces. The headquarters of the Chief Con- 
ciliation Officer are at Ottawa. 

These officers are also charged with certain 
duties arising out of the administration of the 
Fair Wages Policy applying to contracts let 
by the Dominion Government and to works 
aided by federal funds. 


Three Rivers and Dolbeau, Que—The De- 
partment was advised under date of June 24, 
1932, that a strike was to be called for June 
27th in the plants of the St. Lawrence Paper 
Company at Three Rivers and Dolbeau, P.Q., 
against a 10 per cent wage reduction and to 
enforce union recognition, it being stated that 
the management had ignored the officials of 
the paper makers’ organization. This informa- 
tion reached the Department through a repre- 
sentative of the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers, with the request that a con- 
ference be arranged between the president of 
the paper makers’ organization and the presi- 
dent of the St. Lawrence Paper Company. 
The Quebec representative of the Department, 
with headquarters in Montreal, was assigned 
to this case and he immediately arranged for 
a conference between the interested parties, 
at which he was present. As a result of the 
friendly discussions that took place, during 
which the full facts as to the difficult situa- 
tion confronting the paper industry became 
known, the president of the International 
Paper Makers stated that the employees would 
be advised to continue work pending further 
discussions with the St. Lawrence Paper Com- 
pany, as well as with other paper companies 
at a later period. No further complaints have 
reached the Department in regard to this 
matter. 

Toronto, Ont—On June 1, 1932, approxi- 
mately. 300 employees in the shoe department 
of the Gutta Percha Rubber Company, Tor- 
onto, Ont., went on strike protesting against 
an efficiency system which had been put into 
operation some months previously, and de- 
manding that the Company eliminate what is 
known as the “sliding scale” of base rates 
under the new system. Various conferences 
had taken place between the employees and 
employers without satisfactory results. On 
June 4th a committee representing the em- 
ployees called upon the departmental repre- 
sentative at his Toronto office requesting that 
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he should interview the management of the 
Company and endeavour to bring about an 
adjustment of the dispute. The departmental 
officer on June 6th had a lengthy interview 
with the assistant manager and offered the 
services of the Department for the purpose of 
bringing about a settlement of the difficulty. 
The assistant manager, while quite willing to 
discuss any phase of the trouble, expressed 
the view that the time was not ripe for the 
intervention of a third party, nor was he 
agreeable that the matter in dispute be re- 
ferred to a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation for adjustment. He was agreeable, 
however, that the departmental representa- 
tive should confer further with the employees. 
Following this interview another conference 
was held with a committee representing the 
strikers and the Company’s position was made 
known to them. It was suggested that a com- 
mittee be appointed to meet the Company 
with as little delay as possible. The committee 
agreed to place the suggestion before a gen- 
eral meeting of the strikers and expressed the 
opinion that it would be acted upon. About 
the middle of June the management an- 
nounced that as no settlement had been 
reached the strikers would be replaced. Subse- 
quently a settlement was reached between the 
parties providing that the strikers would be 
taken back and given full time work, the 
sliding scale of wages to be suspended for two 
weeks while the new system was rechecked 
and any unfair features corrected. Work was 
resumed on June 22nd. 


New Westminster, B.CC—The plant of the 
United Mills, Limited, Vancouver, B.C., 
having been destroyed by fire, the Company 
decided to operate their mill at New West- 
minster: It is stated that about twelve shingle 
sawyers demanded that the Company sign 
an agreement, which the Company understood 
was to be with the Lumber and Agricultural 
Workers’ Industrial Union, and further de- 
manded the restoration of the wage scale 
which was in force on ‘April 15, 1932, together 
with other concessions. The manager de- 
clined to meet these demands and the men 
refused to go to work when the plant opened 
on the morning of July 12. On July 14, on 
request, the western representative of the 
Department visited New Westminster and 
discussed this difficulty with His Worship the 
Mayor, and also with the president of the 
United Mills, Limited. On July 18, accom- 
panied by the Deputy Minister of Labour for 
the Province of British Columbia, the Western 
Representative of the Department again 
visited New Westminster and held conferences 
with a small committee of the employees. 


Later on in the same day a further conference 
was held with a larger committee of the em- 
ployees at which the president of the com- 
pany was also present. At this time the 
committee made known the wage scale that 
would be acceptable to the employees. At 
the conclusion of a lengthy discussion the 
president of the company stated that he 
would consider the matter and give his answer 
at a further conference to be held on July 
22. At the following conference it developed 
that since the meeting on July 19 the Com- 
pany had made a proposal to its employees 
that the mill should re-open on July 21 for 
a period of two weeks, during which time 
negotiations towards the settlement of wages 
rates would be continued. For the first week 
the existing rates would be paid and for the 
second week the higher rates demanded by the 
‘committee would be paid. This proposal had 
been submitted to a full meeting of the em- 
ployees, but was not accepted. During the 
discussion the president of the company re- 
newed the above offer which the departmental 
officer urged the committee to accept, stating 
that he would undertake to again visit New 
Westminster prior to the conclusion of the 
second week period and reconvene the con- 
ference with the view of settling terms for 
further operations. The committee agreed to 
submit this offer to the employees for de- 
cision, which was done but proved unaccept- 
able. Subsequently, as a result of further 
negotiations, a compromise settlement was 
reached. This arrangement was temporarily 
upset due to a dispute as to the employment 
of a certain number of Chinese workers to 
replace strikers who had secured work else- 
where. This matter having been disposed of, 
the strike terminated on August 5. Certain 
concessions were made by the company in re- 
gard to wages rates, but the employees’ de- 
mand for a signed agreement was not con- 


ceded. 


Toronto, Ont —Lithographers employed by 
the Miller Lithographic Company, Toronto, 
Ont., ceased work on April 15, 1932, pro- 
testing against a reduction in wages, trans- 
ferers having been reduced from $54 per 
week to $45.50, and one artist from $54 per 
week to $50. The employers stated that 
similar reductions had been accepted by em- 
ployees in other establishments. The litho- 
graphers’ union reported that the employers 
afforded no opportunity for negotiations. 
Seven or eight employees were stated to be in- 
volved. Under date of September 24 the presi- 
dent of the Lithographers’ Union, Toronto, 
intimated to the Department that it would 
be appreciated if this dispute could be satis- 
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factorily disposed of, and, on the strength 
of this intimation, the representative of the 
Department in Toronto was instructed to offer 
his services with the object of bringing about 
an amicable settlement. Interviews where held 
with union officials and also with the managing 
director of the company. The company’s 
position, however, was that the workmen had 
voluntarily left the Company’s service and 
had been replaced by others, that the Com- 
pany was not agreeable to re-opening the 
matter, and that there was no strike or dis- 
pute at this time so far as the Company was 
concerned. | 


Winnipeg, Man—Employees in the plant 
of the F. J. Wellwood Company, an estab- 
lishment manufacturing boxes and excelsior, 
went on strike on June 2, 1932, in protest 
against a wage reduction of 10 per cent, no 
rate, however, to be reduced below 124 cents 
per hour. Subsequently the employees de- 
manded recognition of the workers’ shop com- 
mittee, recognition of the Manitoba Minimum 
Wage Act, and that no discrimination would 
be made against any of the strikers. As a 
result of the mediation of His Worship the 
Mayor of Winnipeg and the conciliation 
officer of the Department stationed in Winni- 
peg, a settlement was effected restoring wages 
to the former level. and the management 
acceding to the demands of the employees. 
Work was resumed on June 16. On June 21, 
however, the employees ceased work again, 
alleging discrimination in regard to the re- 
engaging of the strikers. The departmental 
officer got into touch with both sides to 
the dispute immediately and a further joint 
conference was arranged for the morning of 
June 22. Negotiations were continued on the 
23rd, but, due to interference by outside sym- 
pathizers, no headway could be made. On 
June 28, at the request of the strikers’ com- 
mittee, the departmental officer again inter- 
ested himself in the dispute and a basis of 
settlement acceptable to the employees was 
reached, but the arrangements were again 
upset by outside sympathizers, alleged to bé 
communists. The dispute was finally settled 
by local authorities on July 22. No details 
of the settlement were made public. 


Vancouver, B.C—On or about June 1 of 
this year the Associated Dairies Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., gave notice to their employees, 
members of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Help- 
ers, Local Union No. 464, of their desire for 
a revision, not cancellation, of the existing 
contract. Section 22 of the agreement pro- 
vides that in case the two parties fail to agree 
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upon any amendment, they shall mutually 
agree that application be made under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation, the majority decision of such 
board on the points in dispute to be accepted 
by both signatories as final and_ binding. 
Direct negotiations up to October having 
failed to settle the issue, the resident depart- 
mental officer interested himself in the matter 
and held separate and joint conferences with 
the interested parties, which resulted in a 
settlement being reached on October 31. A 
new agreement was signed, 


Calgary, Alta—In the spring of this year 
negotiations were under way for several weeks 
between the Calgary Builders’ Exchange and 
the bricklayers’ union. A wage scale of $1.25 
per hour was agreed upon; also a five-day 
week, except in cases of emergency. The 
bricklayers insisted upon time and one-half 
for any work done on Saturday mornings, 
and the contractors offered time and one- 
quarter. Early in June the western repre- 
sentative of the Department when in Calgary 
had several conferences with both parties to 
the dispute, but was unable to break the 
deadlock on this point. 


Westville, NS—On July 29, 1932, the De- 
partment received an application for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act from miners in the employ 
of the Intercolonial Coal Company, Limited, 
Westville, N.S., being members of the Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada, Local No. 50. 
The application set forth that the agreement 
which had heretofore existed between the 
Company and the employees had expired in 
the previous April and that it had been im- 
possible to bring about a new agreement. It 
was alleged that the former agreement had 
been violated in numerous instances and, 
further, that practically the whole of the 
former agreement was in dispute. Following 
the board application certain correspondence 
developed which led the Department to be- 
heve that the difficulty at Westville was 
largely due to misunderstandings and mis- 
interpretations of certain clauses of the 
former wage agreement. The Chief Con- 
ciliation Officer of the Department was there- 
fore instructed to proceed to Westville to 
deal with the matter, and, if possible, to work 
out a settlement of the dispute without the 
necessity of board procedure. On September 
1, therefore, this officer held separate con- 
ferences with the officials of the company 
and with the officers of the union. These 
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meetings were followed by a joint conference 
on September 2, which lasted throughout the 
day. As a result of these, and subsequent 
conferences at which the departmental repre- 
sentative in the Maritime Provinces was also 
in attendance, certain understandings were 
reached and some small concessions made by 
the Company which appeared to form a basis 
for a new agreement. This basis was later 
on approved by Local No. 50, and there is 
reason to believe that, through negotiations 
which were under way at the end of October, 
a new agreement will be reached without the 
necessity of having the matter dealt with by 
a board. 

London, Ont —An application for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act was received in the Depart- 
ment on July 16, 1932, from employees of 
the London Street Railway Company com- 
prising motormen, conductors,. one-man car 
operators, shopmen, shedmen, trackmen, line- 
men and other miscellaneous employees, and 
being members of Division No, 741, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America. One hundred 
and ninty-one employees were said to be 
directly involved. The application set forth 
that the employing company put into effect 
on July 1, 19382, as an emergency measure a 
decrease of 8 cents per hour in the existing 
wage rates, and at the same time gave sixty 
days’ notice in writing of a further reduction 
of 2 cents per hour to become effective on 
September 1, 1932. The employees contended 
that the wage decrease effective. July 1 was 
a violation of the existing agreement. At 
the time the application was received the 
enabling legislation passed by the Ontario 
Legislature making the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act effective in that province 
had not been proclaimed. This legislation 
later became effective on August 15 and a 
new application bearing date of August 19 
was thereupon submitted by the employees in 
substitution for that made in July. On August 
24 the Chief Conciliation Officer of the De- 
partment proceeded to London and discussed 
the question involved with the union officials, 
as well as with the management of the com- 
pany. It developed, however, that due to its 
unfavourable financial situation the Company 
officials were not prepared to make any con- 
cessions other than to agree that should the 
earnings of the company improve they would 
be quite prepared to restore the former wages 
rate. This did not prove acceptable to the 
employees and the matter was dealt with 
through board procedure, 


Toronto, Ont—Employees of the Thompson 
Monumental Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., members of the Canadian National 
Union of Granite Cutters, ceased work on 
September 9, 1932, owing to a decrease in 
wages from 90 cents per hour to 75 cents. 
In August the employer had reached a verbal 
agreement with the union providing for a 
rate of 90 cents per hour until May 1, 1933. 
The union requested the assistance of the 
Department of Labour in this matter and the 
departmental officer stationed at Toronto was 
instructed to deal with the case. Conferences 
were held with the union officers and with 
officials of the employing company and a con- 
tracting firm with whom they had a sub- 
contract. Resulting negotiations brought 
about a settlement of the dispute on Sep- 
tember 30, the former rate of 90 cents being 
restored. Operations were resumed on Oc- 
tober 3. 


Saint John, N.B—Local No. 1 of the 
Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union, Saint John, N.B., complained 
to the eastern representative of the Depart- 
ment when that officer was in Saint John the 
latter part of October that the contractor for 
the Canadian National Railways station at 
Saint John had refused to pay their trade 
penalty overtime for work done in excess of 
the regular hours. The departmental officer, 
in his capacity as mediator, held conferences 
with the union officials and the contractor, 
with the result that the contractor agreed to 
conform to the custom of the trade in that 
city. 


Drumheller, Alta—A Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was established in April, 
1932, to deal with a dispute existing between 
various coal mine operators in the Drumheller 
district and certain of their employees being 
members of the United Mine Workers of 
America, District No. 18. The majority re- 
port of the board was accepted by the miners, 
while the minority report was accepted by 
the operators, Subsequent conferences between 
these two groups resulted in a deadlock and 
at the joint request of the disputing parties 
under date of July 19, the western repre- 
sentative of the Department, resident in 
Vancouver, proceeded to Drumheller with the 
object of finding a basis of agreement. The 
departmental officer held separate and joint 
conferences over a period of days but, though 
numerous propositions were put forward, no 
settlement could be reached at that time. 
On August 17 a further conference was held 
which resulted in a settlement of the dispute 
and a new agreement was signed. 
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Nacmine, Alta—Miners in the employ of 
the Thomas Coal Company, Limited, Nac- 
mine, Alta., ceased work on September 6, 1932, 
claiming that the failure of the management 
to have one and one-quarter inch screens in- 
stalled in the mine by that date, to replace 
the three-inch screens previously in use, con- 
stituted a violation of the agreement signed 
by the mine operators in that district during 
August, 19382. On September 15 the western 
representative of this Department had an 
interview with the managing director of the 
Thomas Coal Company, at Calgary, who 
agreed to the installation of new screens prior 
to the opening of the mine. On September 
18 the departmental officer, accompanied by 
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the secretary of the United Mine Workers 
of America, visited Nacmine and met the 
pit committee of Local Union No. 3365, 
United Mine Workers of America, and also 
the company officials. Together they made 
an inspection of the alterations made in the 
screens, which alterations met with the ap- 
proval of the pit committee. The question 
of the re-employment of the miners who had 
ceased work was discussed with the manage- 
ment and it was agreed that every man who 
was employed on the day of the strike would 
be given work, and that the plant would be 
ready for operation the following morning, 
Monday. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


IX new decisions were given recently by 

the Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1, and an earlier case was closed, a 
satisfactory settlement having been reached 
by the parties concerned. LEarlier decisions 
were outlined in the Lasour GAZETTE, July, 
1932, page 760, and in previous issues; and the 
fourth report of the proceedings of the Board 
covering the period from October, 1927, to 
September 30, 1930, was issued as a supple- 
ment to the issue of December, 1930. 


The Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918 between the 
various railway companies and certain of the 
railway organizations, its original purpose be- 
ing to secure uninterrupted service on the 
railways during the continuance of the war. 
The Board consists of six representatives of 
labour, one for each of the following railway 
brotherhoods; the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors; the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen; the Order of Railroad Telegraph- 
ers; and the Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees and Railway Shop Labourers. 


Case No. 380—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Region) and Order of Railway 
Telegraphers. 


This case was presented to the Board in 
August, 1931, when decision was deferred so 
as to enable the parties to negotiate further. 
A satisfactory settlement was reached subse- 
quently, and the case was therefore closed. 


Case No. 397—Northern Alberta Railways 
and Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 


The position of relieving despatcher for the 
usual summer work having been bulletined as 
vacant, the permanent agent at another sta- 
tion applied for and obtained it, the tem- 
porary vacancy at the latter station being 
filled by the senior spare man. On the con- 
clusion of the summer season he returned to 
his position as permanent agent, and after his 
return he submitted a claim for expenses 
while on relief duty, this claim being based 
on Article 26, paragraph 2, of the Telegraphers’ 
schedule, which reads:— 

“Relief despatchers and relief agents will 
receive seventy-five cents (75c.) per day ex- 
penses while away from headquarters. The 
headquarters of relief despatchers and relief 
agents are the headquarters of the division, 
unless they hold established positions on the 
division, in which case the points where they 
are established will be considered their head- 
quarters.” 


The company pointed out that expenses had 
never been paid in such cases, the precedent 
established on the Canadian Pacific Railway 
in this respect being followed, and they al- 
leged that the article above quoted had been 
adopted by the parties concerned on the un- 
derstanding that the established usage would 
be adhered to. 


The Board sustained the contention of the 
employees. 
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Case No. 400—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and Order of Railway 
Conductors and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 


A passenger train was delayed for one hour 
and fifty minutes owing to the derailment of 
one of the cars about four miles out from Sas- 
katoon. The conductors and trainmen claimed 
that as the delay occurred within the switch- 
ing area they should be allowed payment in 
addition to mileage or hours made on the trip, 
in accordance with Article 5, Rule 9 of the 
Conductors’ Schedule, and Article 5, Rule 12 
of the Trainmen’s Schedule. The company, on 
the other hand, contended that while the de- 
lay occurred within the yard limits as recog- 
nized for freight train operation, the train in 
question was a passenger train, which had al- 
ready proceeded about four miles after leav- 
ing the passenger terminal. 

The Board denied the claim of the em- 
ployees, finding that the train had left its 
terminal and was delayed by an accident in- 
cidental to the operation of that train and 
having no relation to the passenger terminal. 


Case No. 401—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and Order of Railway 
Conductors and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 


In this case (and also in the three following 
cases) the Board drew attention to the fact 
that the parties concerned had not submitted 
a joint statement of fact; such a statement is 
desired by the Board wherever possible, to 
serve as a basis for the discussion of the merits 
of any case. In this instance, however, no 
difference existed as to facts, and the failure 
to present a joint statement was the result of 
a misunderstanding as to procedure. It con- 
cerned the method of payment of certain 
train crews employed on the Alberta coal 
branch, the question at issue being whether or 
not an assignment involving more than one 
round trip in a period of duty could be made 
and paid as “continuous service.” The con- 
tention of the railways was that the company 
had such a right, while the employees’ repre- 
sentatives maintained that each round trip in 
service should stand by itself and be paid for 
on the basis of a “minimum day.” 

The Board decided that the right of the 
company to make assignments must be con- 
ceded; and that where an assignment includes 
two or more round trips (as in this case) 
within one period of duty, the basis of pay- 
ment should be the actual miles run, or hours, 
on each trip, with a minimum of 100 road 
miles for the combined trips, plus time at 
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terminal and turn-around point before and 
after each trip. 


Case No. 402——Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and Order of Railway 
Conductors and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 


Conductors and trainmen on a passenger 
train were occasionally required to set out 
and pick up cars at a station which lies within 
the limits of Rainy River yard. The em- 
ployees contended that, in accordance with 
the decision of the Board in Case No. 33 
(Lasour GAZETTE, September, 1919, page 1044; 
November, 1920, page 1460), the crew should 
be paid under terminal time rules for all time 
consumed within the yard limits. The com- 
pany, on the other hand, stated that the runs 
of this train extended for a distance of 208 
miles, and maintained that the picking up or 
setting out of a car at the station referred to 
was incidental to the trip in the same sense 
as though it occurred at any other intermedi- 
ate station. 

The Board pointed out that in the decision 
in Case No. 33 they had ruled that delayed 
time at an intermediate terminal should only 
be paid for where switching is performed at 
such a terminal, and in Supplement No. 1 to 
that decision the same view was reiterated. 
In the present case the Board considered that 
the service rendered by the passenger train 
crew did not constitute switching, and they 
therefore denied the claim of the employees. 


Case No. 403—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and Order of Railway 
Conductors and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 


A freight conductor and crew arriving at 
their “away from home terminal” became 
available for the handling of a passenger train 
outside their assigned territory, the conduc- 
tors’ schedule providing that “the first crew 
called out in unassigned service will take the 
engine first turned out in unassigned service.” 
Instead, a passenger conductor and crew were 
used. The first crew claimed that they were 
entitled to be paid for 100 miles, according to 
Article 3, clause F of the same _ schedule, 
which states: “ All such conductors and train- 
men so run around will be paid 100 miles 
each run around, retaining their original 
standing on the train board.” The company 
pointed out that the claimants being away 
from their home terminal were not equipped 
with suitable clothes for manning a main line 
passenger train, while the crew actually used 
was suitably equipped. 
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The Board noted that both the crews in- 
volved were run off their own assigned terri- 
tory, and under the circumstances they sus- 
tained the claim of the employees. 


Case No. 404—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


This case concerned the question of the 
right of the company to require a head brake- 
man to report for duty in advance of the time 
at which the rest of the crew are required to 
report. The employees cited the following 
example as given in the Trainmen’s Schedule: 

“Tf a crew is ordered for 8.00 K., they will 
come on duty at 7.30 K. and be paid from 
7.30 K., first preparing themselves for work 
within the preparatory time and afterwards 
performing such duties as may be required of 
them during the 30 minutes preparatory time.” 

The employees contended that under the 
schedule rules the company had not the right 


to require the head brakeman to report before 
the rest of the crew. The railways claimed 
that where the location of roundhouse and 
yard tracks rendered it desirable, the practice 
was to order the head-end brakeman fifteen 
minutes prior to the time the balance of the 
crew is called for, this is to get the engine 
off the shop track and have it on the 
train at the desired time. The balance of the 
crew, 1t was pointed out, do not participate 
in this move, and they would simply put in 
an equivalent amount of idle time, if all mem- 
bers of the crew were called for this earlier 
time. 

The Board found that the general practice 
on many railways requires the head brakeman 
to come on duty in advance of the crew for 
the purpose of bringing the engine out. The 
contention of the employees, therefore, was 
denied. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1932 


HE following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for October, 1932, as compared with the pre- 
vious month and the same month a year ago. 





Number of} Time loss 


, Number 4 ; 
ae er eiaeteege 2 oven) tn! working 
*Oct., 1932... 15 2,295 14,470 
*Sept., 1932 .. 16 4,: 51 10,995 
Oat. tool... 17 3,044 35,450 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration, and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are included in the published record only 
when ten days or more time loss is caused, but sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.”’ 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
elude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequ ntly 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


Although the number of strikes and lockouts 
recorded as in existence during October, shows 
a decrease in the number of workers involved, 


the time loss incurred shows a substantial in- 
crease over that in September, during which 
month all strikes involving large numbers of 
workers terminated within a few days. As 
compared with October, 1931, the number of 
disputes recorded for October this year is 
somewhat lower, with fewer workers involved, 
the time loss incurred showing a marked de- 
cline from that recorded for the same month 
last year when strikes of sawmill workers in 
British Columbia involved approximately one 
thousand workers and caused a time loss of 
25,000 working days. 

Six disputes, involving approximately 1,439 
workers, were carried over from September; 
information received during October indicating 
that the disputes involving womens’ clothing 
factory workers (cutters) in Montreal, P.Q., 
and sawmill workers in South Westminster, 
B.C., reported as unterminated in the October 
issue of the Lasour Gazerts, had been settled 
prior to September 31, in favour of the em- 
ployers concerned. Nine disputes commenced 
during October. Of the fifteen disputes in 
progress during the month twelve were re- 
corded as terminated, seven resulting in favour 
of the employer concerned, one in favour of 
the workers involved, one resulting in a com- 
promise, one being partially successful, and the 
result of two being recorded as indefinite. At 
the end of October, therefore, there were three 
disputes recorded as strikes or lockouts in pro- 
gress, namely: lithographers, Toronto, Ont., 
coal miners, Three Hills, Alta., and women’s: 
clothing factory workers, Montreal, P.Q. 
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The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to eight such disputes, namely: motion 
picture projectionists, Ottawa, Ont., February 
29, 1931, one employer; photo engravers, Tor- 
onto, Ont., March 23, 1931, one employer; 
photo engravers, Toronto, London, Ont., Mont- 
real, Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 
4, 1931, one employer; compositors, Regina, 
Sask., November 21, 1931, one employer; 
motion picture projectionists, Winnipeg, Man., 
February 27, 1932, one employer; women’s 
clothing factory workers, Montreal, P.Q,, 
August 1, 1982, one employer; motion picture 


projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two 
employers; and motion picture projectionists, 
Saskatoon, Sask., August 27, 1932, one em- 
ployer, the last two being aded to this list 
this month 

Information reached the Department recent- 
ly as to a dispute involving some fifty workers 
employed in a lumber and shingle mil] Van- 
couver, B.C., from August 15, 1932, to August 
17, 1932. The causes of the dispute are re- 
ported to be the discharge of certain workers 
and a demand for a ten per cent increase in 
wages, the demands of the workers being 
granted. The mill, however, was closed down 
shortly afterward. A previous strike had oc- 
curred in this establishment from July 6, 1932, 
tc July 11, 1982 (Lasour Gazerre, August, 
1932, page 859). 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1932* 








Number} Time 

Industry, Occupation and of loss in 
ocality workers | working 

involved days 





Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October, 1932 


Minine, Non-Frrrovus SMELTING 
AND QUAPRYING— 


Coal miners, Sydney Mines, N.S. 700 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers (dress cutters), 


Montreal ib Gi mea a bec cisia'te soe sa) 'fed b's otecare 


Printing and Publishing— 


Lithographers, Toronto, Ont. . 7 182 


Other Wood Products— 
Sawmill workers, South West- 
minster, B.C 


‘CONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, Niagara Falls, Ont. 14 


Other— 
Sewer construction labourers, 


Verdun, P.Q 700 


APS Alia OFC. teh, O60 Ye! © 66 


SERVICE— 
Recreational— 
Motion picture projectionists, 


Loronte; Ontacminaeeene. is 4 100 


Motion picture projectionists, 
Saskatoon, Sask 


6,300 |Commenced Sept. 29, 


..{Commenced Sept. 13, 1932; 


sere oer ee ee ore erie oreo serves t rove eese 


250 |Commenced July 19, 


2,800 


300 


' 1932; against change in 
working conditions for longwall miners; termin- 
ated Oct. 12, 1932; indefinite. 


..{Commenced July 15, 1932; for recognition of union; 


and against dismissal of union members; termin- 
ated by Sept. 30, 1932; in favour of employer. 


Commenced April 15, 1932; against reduction in 
wages; unterminated. 


for increase in wages } 
terminated Sept. 29, 1932; in favour of employer. 


1932; alleged violation of 
agreement re wage rates; lapsed by Oct. 31, 1932; 
in favour of employer. 


Commenced Sept. 30, 1932; for increase in wage 
rates; terminated Oct. 6, 1932; in favour of 
workers. 


Alleged lockout; commenced July 11, 1932; reduc- 
tion in wages and changes in working conditions; 
employment conditions no longer affected by 
October 31, 1932; in favour of employer. 


Alleged lockout; commenced Aug. 27, 1932; reduc- 
tion in wages and changes in working conditions; 
employment conditions no longer affected by 
October 31, 1932; in favour of employer. sf 


* In this table the date of commencement is that on which work first ceased and the date of termination 
is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1932*—Continued 








Number Time 
Industry, Occupation and of loss in 
locality workers | working Remarks 
involved days G 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during October, 1932 


Mininea, Non-Frerrous SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Wayne, Alta....... 135 675 |Commenced Oct. 3, 1932; against nae with 
another union; terminated Oct. 8, 1932; com- 
promise. 

Coal miners, Three Hills, Alta. . 25 650 |Commenced Oct. 1, 1932; against decrease in wages; 
unterminated. 

Coal miners, Carbon, Alta...... 100 1,000 |Commenced Oct. 7, 1932; for increase in wages; 


terminated Oct. 20, 1932; partially successful. 
Power plant employees of coal 


mine, New Waterford, N.S. 28 28 |Commenced Oct. 15, 19382; against change in work- 
ing conditions; terminaced Oct. 16, 1932; in- 
definite. 
MANUFACTURING— 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Shirt factory workers, Mont- 

Pee | sk acine swe uaai mutes ots 180 1,080 |Alleged lockout; commenced Oct. 4, 1932; for 
restoration of wage reduction in force two months; 
terminated Oct. 11, 1932; in favour of employer. 

Women’s clothing factory 

workers (dressmakers), 

Noatreal, Gc. Aerie 5 10 10 |Commenced Oct. 14, 1932; against a decrease in 
piece rates; terminated Oct. 15, 1932; in favour 
of employer. 

Women’s clothing factory 


workers, Montreal, P.Q..... 50 700 |Commenced Oct. 15, 1932; against dismissal of 
union workers and for recognition of union; un- 
terminated. 


Textile factory workers, 

Woodstock, One ys. 122, 922). 243 365 |Commenced Oct. 17, 1932; against a change in 
working conditions and for an increase in wages; 
terminated Oct. 18, 1932; in favour of employer. 

Men’s clothing factory work- 

ers, Montreal, {P.O 20s... 15 30 |Commenced Oct. 24, 1932; against employment of 
members of another union; terminated Oct. 26, 
1932; in favour of employer. 


* See footnote on page 1165. 

A minor strike has been reported as occur- for longwall miners, requested the Provincial 
ring on October 4, 1932, three truck drivers Government to assist in bringing about a 
employed by a retail coal and wood dealer in’ settlement. The strikers having demanded 
‘Winnipeg ceasing work to enforce their de- that additional miners should be employed for 
mand for an eight-hour day. It is reported that a certain place, the employer proposed to put 
certain sympathizers picketed the establish- two men on at night, but this was not ac- 
ment, but at noon on October 5 the drivers cepted. On October 8 the Deputy Minister of 
involved applied for reinstatement, and re- Mines for Nova Scotia arived in the locality 
turned to work with no change in hours or and as the result of conferences with the man- 
conditions. agement and representatives of the miners on 

A number of disputes are reported from time October 12 work was resumed pending further 
to time involving men on unemployment relief negotiations. 
work, receiving subsistence for which some 
work is performed or may be required. As no 
relation of employer and employee is involved, 
these are not included in the record. 

The following paragraphs give particulars re- 
garding certain disputes in addition to the in- 
formation given in the tabular statement. 


WomMEN’s CLoTHING Factory WorkeErs (CutT- 
TERS), Monrtrear, P.Q.—At the end of Septem- 
ber this strike for recognition of the Montreal 
Dress Cutters’ Union, a new and independent 
organization, and against the dismissal of two 
union members for alleged unsatisfactory work, 
was recorded as unterminated, but during Oc- 

Coat Miners, Sypney Mines, NS.—Early in tober union officials stated that most of the 
October the miners involved in this dispute, workers involved had returned to work at the 
which commenced on September 29, 1932, in end of August, the employer refusing to rein- 
protest against a change in working conditions state three. The legal proceedings regarding 
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picketing mentioned in the September issue of 
the Lasour Gazette were dropped early in 
September, and by the end of the month the 
dispute was regarded as lapsed. 


LirHoGRAPHERS, Toronto, Ont—In connec- 
tion with this dispute, which commenced on 
April 15, 19382, arising out of a reduction in 
wages which the employer stated was accepted 
in other establishments, while the union stated 
that the employer refused to enter into nego- 
tiations, at the end of September the union 
requested the Department of Labour to assist 
in bringing about negotiations for a settlement. 
During October the resident representative of 
the Department took up the matter with both 
parties to the dispute, but a setlement was not 
reached. 

SawMiILtL Workers, SoutH WEstMINSTER, 
B.C.—This dispute, which commenced on Sep- 
tember 13, 1932, the workers asking for an in- 
crease in wages, was, as stated in a footnote 
to the table in the October issue of the Laspour 
GAZETTE, terminated by the end of the month, 
the strikers returning to work on September 
29 at the same rates of wages as prior to the 
dispute. 

Carpenters, Niagara Fats, Ont.—This dis- 
pute, commencing July 19, 1932, when em- 
ployees of one contractor ceased work demand- 
ing the union rate of wages, is recorded as 
lapsed by the end of October, employment 
conditions being no longer affected, the strikers 
having been replaced some time ago. 


Sewer Construction Lasourers, VERDUN, 
P.Q.—As stated in the October issue of the 
Lazour Gazette this dispute commenced on 
September 30, 1932, when workmen engaged 
on the construction of a sewer as relief work 
by the city of Verdun ceased work, demanding 
an increase from 30 cents per hour to 40 cents, 
the civic rate, and certain changes in methods 
and apportionment of work. Work was re- 
sumed on October 6 on a basis of 40 cents per 
hour. 

Motion Picture Prosecrionists, Toronto, 
Ont.—Employment conditions being no longer 
affected by the end of October, this dispute, an 
alleged lockout, which commenced on July 11, 
1932, as a result of a reduction in wages and 
changes in working conditions, has been trans- 
ferred to the list of such disputes carried else- 
where in this article, the union involved not 
having declared the dispute terminated. 


Motion Picture ProsecrioNists, SASKATOON, 
Sask.—This dispute, an alleged lockout com- 
mencing August 27, 1982, the workers having 
protested against a reduction in wages and 
changes in working conditions, is now recorded 
as terminated, employment conditions being 
no longer affected, and transferred to the list 
mentioned in the last preceding paragraph. 
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Coan Miners, Wayne, ArtrAa—A number of 
the employees in one mine ceased work on 
October 3, 1932, in protest against an agree- 
ment signed by the management with the 
United Mine Workers of America providing 
for the check-off of union dues for that union. 
The management, it is reported, had been 
petitioned in writing by a majority of the 
miners to do so. An agreement between the 
management and the Mine Workers’ Union 
of Canada had expired on March 31, 1932, but 
work had been carried on with conditions un- 
changed. For several days the mine was 
picketed, a police force being present, and one 
picket was arrested for assault. It is reported 
that finally there were practically no miners 
working, and it was arranged that the miners 
would vote as to which union they wished to 
negotiate the agreement. The vote resulted in 
favour of a local independent union, being re- 
ported to be eighty-two votes to fifty-five, and 
work was resumed on October 8, an agreement 
to be negotiated between the management and 
the new union. 


Coan Miners, Turee Hints, Apura—Em- 
ployees ceased work on October 1, 1932, in 
protest against a wage reduction in rates per 
ton from $1.25 to 70 cents, apparently on the 
introduction of new mining machinery. The 
miners after five days at the lower rate offered 
to work for $1 per ton, but this was refused. 
The management replaced about half of the 
strikers and during negotiations toward the 
end of the month refused to dismiss these and 
reinstate all the strikers. A settlement accord- 
ingly was not reached. 


Coat Miners, Carson, Autra—Miners in 
various collieries ceased work on October 7 
and October 14, 1932, demanding higher wages, 
but resumed work from time to time by Oc- 
tober 20, having reached agreements with the 
employers on more favourable terms. 


Power Prant Workers, (Coat Mine), New 
Waterrorp, N.S.—Twenty-eight workers em- 
ployed in a power plant at Carney’s Lake, 
New Waterford, ceased work on October 15, 
1932, protesting against a reduction in staff 
owing to the closing down of some of the 
boilers. The strikers, however, returned to 
work at 11 p.m. October 16, 1932, pending 
negotiations as to a final settlement between 
the management and representatives of the 
union, the United Mine Workers of America. 


Suirt Facrory Workers (Girus), Monr- 
REAL, P.Q—Employees in a shirt manufactur- 
ing establishment in Montreal demanded the 
restoration of a five per cent reduction in 
wages which had been put into effect two 
months earlier, and work ceased on October 
4, 1932, the management refusing the demand. 
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On October 11, 1932, work was resumed on 
the employer’s terms. 


Women’s CuLoTHING Facrory WORKERS, 
MonrreaL, P.Q—Ten operators and finishers 
employed by one women’s dress manufacturing 
company in Montreal ceased work on October 
14, 1932, protesting against a reduction of 23 
cents per garment. On the following day six 
of the strikers returned to work at the reduced 
rates, the employer refusing to reinstate the 
others, and replacing them. 


Women’s CuiorHinc Factory WorKERS, 
MontreaL, P.Q.—Employees in one establish- 
ment in Montreal, manufacturing women’s 
dresses, ceased work on October 15, 1932, in 
protest against the dismissal of union members 
and demanding recognition of the Industrial 
Union of Needle Trades Workers. The em- 
ployer offered to reinstate some of the workers 
but not others, and at the end of the month no 
termination had been reported. 


Textite Facrory Workers, Woopstock, ONT. 
—Weavers in one establishment manufacturing 
plushes, etc., ceased work on October 17, 1932, 
protesting against a proposal that one weaver 
should operate two looms instead of one. The 


management claimed that this was the general 
practice in the industry, and was necessary 
to reduce costs and continue in operation. The 
strikers were Joined by the remainder of the 
employees, demanding an increase of ten per 
cent, wages having been reduced earlier in 
the year. On the following day at noon the 
employees resumed work on the employer’s 
terms, after negotiations in which the situation 
was explained and it was agreed. to give a 
fair trial to the system of two looms to one 
weaver, 


MeEn’s CiLotHiINe Factory Workers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q—A number of the employees in one 
establishment ceased work and picketed the 
establishment on October 24, 1932, to prevent 
certain employees from working, the latter 
having left the Canadian Union of Clothing 
Workers and returned to the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. Six of the 
pickets were arrested and charged with con- 
spiracy and wounding as a result of a clash 
between the two factions in which one worker 
was wounded, On October 26, 1932, a similar 
clash was averted by a policeman. The 
strikers failing to secure their demands, the 
dispute terminated. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as _ to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazettE from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue of February, 1932, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1931. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these stat- 
istics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of 
as much as two years, and for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in Sep- 
tember was 24 and 29 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
53 disputes in progress during the month, in- 
volving 153,100 workpeople with a time loss 
of 3,325,000 working days for the month. Of 
the 24 disputes beginning in the month, 6 
were over proposed reductions in wages, 8 on 
other wage questions, 7 on questions respect- 
ing the employment of particular classes or 
persons and 3 on other questions. During the 


month, settlements were reached in 38 
disputes, of which 6 were in favour of work- 
people, 9 in favour of employers and 22 
ended in compromises. In 4 other disputes, 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 


Dispute in the Lancashire Cotton Manufac- 
turing Industry—aAs reported in the last issue 
of the Lasour GazertTse, the employers in the 
spinning section of the industry proposed to 
reduce wages approximately 84 per cent, which 
is the same rate of reduction as agreed to in 
September in the weaving section of the 
industry following the dispute in that section 
(Lapour GazeTrE, September and October). 
The workers in the spinning section offered 
to accept only a reduction of 4:1 per cent. 
A joint conference of the parties was called 
by the Ministry of Labour, and on October 
23, reductions of from 5 to 8 per cent were 
agreed on. Dissatisfaction with this decision 
led to a strike of 150,000 out of the 200,000 
workers in this section of the industry, which 
lasted from October 31 to November 6, when 
it was called off. 


. France 


Figures for the first quarter of 1932 show 
that there were 22 disputes involving 1,981 
workers in January, 385 disputes involving 
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13,047 workers in February and 43 disputes 
involving 9,219 workers in March. 


Germany 


A decree of the Government in September 
provided for a bonus to employers for every 
new employee added to staffs, and also author- 
ized them to reduce wages as much as 124 
per cent as the number of employees was 
increased. Strikes occurred in a large num- 
ber of factories in September and October 
against these wage reductions. 


Switzerland 


For the year 1931, the number of disputes 
was 25, involving 4,746 workers, with a time 
loss of 73,975 working days for the year. 


Australia 


The number of disputes reported for the 
year 1931 was 1384 involving directly 33,674 
workers with a time loss of 245,991 working 
days. The estimated loss in wages for the 
year was £227,731. 

For the first quarter of 1932, 41 disputes 
were recorded, directly affecting 7,860 workers 
with a time loss of 41,248 working days and 
with an estimated loss in wages of £40,408. 


New Zealand 


For the first half of the year 1932, the 
number of disputes was 10, involving 6,733 
workers with a time loss of 57,950 working 


days and with an approximate loss in wages 
of £57,684. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in Aug- 
ust was 52 and 37 were in effect at the end of 
the month. The number of workers involved 
in disputes in effect at the end of the month 
was 27,639 and the time loss 704,944 working 
days for the month. 

Bituminous Coal Mining Disputes—These 
disputes which began April 1, were reported 
in the Lasour Gazzerrs, April, May, August 
and September. During July an agreement 
had been reached in Illinois between certain 
employers and the United Mine Workers’ 
Union reducing the basic wage from $6.10 to 
$5 per day. A similar agreement was reported 
on October 7 to have been concluded with 
the Progressive Miners’ Union, but the dis- 
pute continued in certain sections of this 
State and further disorders were reported dur- 
ing October. 

On September 10, an agreement was reached 
between the United Mine Workers union and 
the employers’ association of Indiana providing 
for a wage reduction of 25 per cent, although 
certain concessions were granted to the miners. 
Also during September an agreement was 
reached in certain coal fields of Ohio providing 
for a wage rate of $3.28 per day. In Arkansas 
and Oklahoma a settlement was made between 
the union and about three-quarters of the 
operators in Arkansas and Oklahoma which 
provided for a base scale of $3.75 per day. 





Labour Statistics of Principal Railways of United States 


The Bureau of Railway Economics (Wash- 
ington, D.C.) has recently issued its annual 
bulletin giving statistics of Class 1 Railways 
in the United States, based upon official sum- 
maries of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for the calendar years ended December 
31, 1920 to 1931. Railways designated as 
“Class 1” include carriers with annual oper- 
ating revenues exceeding $1,000,000. Switch- 
ing and terminal company statistics are not 
included. Class 1 railways operate approxi- 
mately 92 per cent of the total railway mile- 
age of the United States and earn about 97 
per cent of the total revenues. 

According to the bulletin the number of 
employees on railway payrolls during the cal- 
endar year 1931 averaged 1,258,719 as com- 
pared with 1,487,839 in the year previous. The 
compensation paid to these employees in 1931 
aggregated $2,094,994.379 as compared with 
$2,550,788,519 in 1930. The average compen- 
sation per employee per hour (on a basis of 
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eight hours per day) was $0-689 while in 
1930 it was $0-678. On an annual basis, the 
average compensation per employee, per year, 
was $1,664.39 as compared with $1,714.42 in 
1930. During 1931 the number of hours paid 
for (hourly and daily employees) totalled 
3,039,110,118, while the average number of 
hours per employee throughout the year was 
2,414-4, For 1930 the corresponding figures 
Were 3,759,772,082 and 2,527. 

The total property investment in Class 1 
railroads at the end of 1931 amounted to 
$26,242,856,220 while at the end of 1930 it 
Stood at $26,354,686,261. For 1931, the total 
operating revenue (freight, passenger, mail, 
express, etc.) amounted to $4,188,343,244. In 
the previous year this total was $5,281,196,870. 
During 1931, the total operating expenses 
(maintenance of way and structures, mainte- 
nance of equipment, traffic, transportation, 
general, etc.) were $3,223,574,616 while in 1930 
the total expenses were $3,930,928,687. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR OF CANADA 
FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1932 


f bytes annual report of the Department of 
Labour, *recently issued, describes the 
various activities of the Department during 
the fiscal pericd from April 1, 1931, to March 
31, 1932. The following Acts and ordinances 
were administered under the authority of the 
Minister of Labour: (1) Labour Department 
Act; (2) Conciliation and Labour Act; (3) 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act; (4) 
Government Annuities Act; (5) Employment 
Offices Co-ordination Act; (6) Technical Edu- 
cation Act; (7) Vocational Education Act, 
1931; (8) Combines Investigation Act; (9) 
Old Age Pensions Act; (10) White Phosphorus 
Matches Act; (11) Fair Wages Policy of the 
Government of Canada, based on a Resolution 
of the House of Commons, 1900; (12) The 
Fair Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act, 1930; 
(13) Unemployment Relief Act, 1930; and 
(14) The Unemployment and Farm Relief 
Act, 1931. 


Industrial and Eeonomic Conditions 


The report of the Deputy Minister of La- 
bour refers to the continued industrial depres- 
sion, and to the legislation adopted by Par- 
liament in 1930 and 1931 to cope with the 
situation: “ The universal economic and finan- 
cial depression which dominated the two pre- 
ceding fiscal periods persisted throughout the 
fiscal year 1931-32, and unemployment con- 
tinued to be a problem of major importance 
in the leading countries of the world. In Can- 
ada an element further affecting the general 
unfavourable situation was the acute stress 
obtaining in large sections of the Prairie Prov- 
inces where continuous drought caused the 
third consecutive crop failure. The 
adoption of official relief measures, in miti- 
gating the more severe aspects of prevailing 
unemployment and _ distress, exercised a 
strengthening influence on the national life, 
with the result that industrial activity, while 
generally more curtailed than in any year 
since 1926, was much less impaired than in 
practically any other country. 

“A feature of the depression was the down- 
ward movement in prices, which became pro- 
nounced in the spring and summer of 1930 and 
continued throughout the fiscal year 1931-32, 
prices of foods and raw materials, however, 
falling more rapidly than those of manufac- 
tured articles, mainly because of an effort be- 
ing made to maintain standards of living and 
standards of wages. In wholesale prices the 
decline was not so precipitous as during the 
preceding. year, the index number calculated 


by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics being 
8 per cent lower in March, 1932, than in March, 
1931, as compared with a decline of 18 per 
cent during the fiscal year 1930-31. At the 
close of the fiscal year 1931-32 the index was 
58 per cent below the peak of May, 1920. 

“Retail prices and cost of living also de- 
clined during the year, the index number as 
computed by the Department of Labour being 
in March, 1932, 10 per cent below the same 
month in the preceding year. Food prices re- 
ceded 20 per cent during this period, clothing 
prices 13 per cent, while in fuel, rent and 
sundries the decline was slight. 

“Wage rates generally had maintained their 
ground during the sharply receding price tend- 
ency of 1930. In 1931, however, a downward 
trend was recorded in the wage rates of the 
various classes of labour concerning which the 
department compiles index numbers, the only 
exceptions being in the wage rates of the 
printing trades, which showed a slight ad- 
vance, and of coal mining, which remained 
stationary, although the latter industry suf- 
fered greatly from short time, i.e., collieries 
were to a large extent operated less than six 
days per week. The most severe reduction 
occurred in the rates of wages in the logging 
and sawmilling group, the index number drop- 
ping from 183-9 for 1930 to 163-0 for 1931, 
while small wage decreases took place in the 
building trades, metal trades, steam and elec- 
tric railways, common factory labour, and 
miscellaneous factory trades.” 

The report contains a chapter giving an ac- 
count of the operations during the fiscal year 
under the Unemployment Relief Act, 1930, 
and under the Unemployment and Farm Re- 
lief Act, 1931. (The report of the Dominion 
Director of Unemployment Relief on the pro- 
ceedings under the latter Act was reproduced 
in the Lasour Gazerre, March, 1932, page 
313; and reports on the administration of the 
1930 Act appeared in the issue for October, 
1931, page 1108, and in previous issues.) 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


Applications under the provisions of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act received 
during the fiscal year numbered twenty. 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation were 
established to deal with six cases, three of the 
disputes involved being in the electric railway 
industry, two in steam railway and one in 
coal mining. In addition a Royal Commis- 
sion was appointed under the provisions of 
Part 1 of the Inquiries Act and in accordance 
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with secticn 65 of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, to investigate and_ report 
upon a coal mining dispute in the Estevan- 
Bienfait district in southeastern Saskatchewan. 
In each of these cases the inquiry was suc- 
cessful in averting the threatened cessation of 
work or ending the strike which had been al- 
ready declared. 

The proportion of boards to applications 
was unusually small, six of the disputes having 
proven adjustable with the aid of departmental 
officers, while with respect to four cases the 
applications were either withdrawn or allowed 
to remain in abeyance, or the dispute was 
such that the machinery of the statute could 
not be utilized. Three applications were 
under consideration at the close of the fiscal 
year. 

With exception of Prince Edward Island, 
which is not to any extent concerned with in- 
dustrial disturbances, its primary industry be- 
ing agriculture, all of the provinces have now 
enacted statutes extending the scope of the 
Deminion Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act to disputes therein defined which come 
exclusively within provincial jurisdiction. In 
the case of Quebec and Ontario the enabling 
legislation was passed during the closing 
months of the past fiscal year. The Ontario 
statute, however, will not come into force 
until proclaimed by the Lieutenant-Governor. 
Reports of proceedings under the Act, with 
the text of the reports of the Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration, appear regularly in 
the LasourR GAZETTE. 


Conciliation Service 


The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal and Halifax: The territory of the 
officer resident in Vancouver comprises the 
three western provinces. The Winnipeg 
ofticer’s territory is the province of Manitoba. 
The conciliation officer resident in Toronto 

_ confines his activities to Ontario, while the 
officer in Montreal covers the province of 
Quebec. The territory of the officer residing 
in Halifax includes the three Maritime Prov- 
inces. The headquarters of the Chief Con- 
ciliation Officer are at Ottawa. 


The section of the present report devoted 
to the conciliation work of the department 
shows an extensive list of the more import- 
ant industrial disputes in connection with 
which the mediative services of its concilia- 
tion officers were, on request of one or both 
of the parties concerned, extended to the dis- 
putants, usually with the utmost success. 
Several of these disputes were of a perplexing 
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and troublesome nature and the settlements 
effected entailed the most arduous efforts and 
perseverance on the part of the departmental 
officers. In addition the department was able 
by correspondence to exercise a conciliatory 
influence in the case of several difficulties 
coming to its knowledge. Particulars of the 
conciliation work of the Department during 
the period covered by the report appeared in 
the Lasour Gazerts, May, 1932, page 493. 


Fair Wages Policy 


An Act entitled the Fair Wages and EHight- 
Hour Day Act, 1930, was adopted by the 
Federal Parliament during the session of 19380 
(Lasour Gazettes, June, 1930, page 652; April, 
1930, page 383) to give statutory effect to the 
Fair Wages Policy of the Government in so 
far as concerns the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any works for the 
Government of Canada, whether carried out 
under contract or by workmen employed by 
the Government who are exempt from the 
operation of the Civil Service Act. In pro- 
viding for the observance of current rates of 
wages, which have been applicable since the 
Fair Wages Resolution was adopted by the 
House of Commons in March, 1900, the im- 
portant proviso is added in the statute that 
in all cases the wages to be paid shall be such 
as are fair and reasonable, and, further, that 
the working hours shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in special cases as the Gover- 
nor in Council may otherwise provide, or in 
cases of emergency. 

In accordance with the provisions of the 
Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, and 
the Fair Wages Policy of the Government, 
fair wages conditions were prepared or sanc- 
tioned by the Department of Labour during 
the fiscal year 1931-32 in connection with 272 
contracts for Dominion public works executed 
by various departments of the Government, 
and in the case of two contracts awarded by 
the Harbour Commissioners of Halifax and 
Saint John, respectively, for works aided by 
Dominion public funds. Wage rates and 
hours of labour for inclusion in contracts 
awarded by the Post Office Department for 
supplies totalling $201,806.34 were also sub- 
mitted to the Department of Labour for ap- 
proval or otherwise. In addition the Labour 
Department was frequently consulted by other 
departments of the Government regarding 
wage rates to be observed in connection with 
work undertaken on the day labour plan. 

Complaints reached the department during 
the year of alleged non-observance by contrac- 
tors of the labour conditions for the protec- 
tion of workmen in the case of thirty-seven 
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contracts and investigations were conducted in 
connection with these complaints by the staff 
of Fair Wage Officers. In twenty-two cases 
the complaint was found to have been justi- 
fied and the contractors were required to 
make proper settlement with the workmen 
concerned. (Particulars of contracts to which 
the Fair Wages regulations apply, appear each 
month in the Lasour Gazerre). 


Employment Service 


The fiscal year ended March 31, 1932, was 
the fourteenth in which the Employment Ser- 
vice Branch, set up under the Employment 
Offices Co-ordination Act, co-operated with 
the provincial Governments to maintain the 
Employment Service of Canada. The primary 
function of the Employment Service Branch is 
administrative—that of administering the Km- 
ployment Offices Co-ordination Act (chapter 
57, RS.C. 1927). This Act empowers the 
Minister of Labour (a) to aid and encourage 
the organization and co-ordination of employ- 
ment offices and to promote uniformity of 
methods among them; (b) to establish one 
or more clearing houses for the interchange 
of information between employment offices 
concerning the transfer of labour and other 
matters; (c) to compile and distribute infor- 
mation received from employment offices, 
and from other sources, regarding prevailing 
conditions of employment. The Department 
of Labour does not itself operate any public 
employment offices, but, through the device 
of paying subventions to the provinces, as 
provided in the Act, encouragement is given 
to the governments of the several provinces 
to operate such offices on a uniform basis. In 
the view of the close co-ordination of effort 
which is attained, the employment offices of 
the several provinces and the federal clearing 
houses, though each unit retains its indi- 
vidual identity, are commonly considered as a 
single organization known as “The Employ- 
ment Service of Canada.” 

Statistics covering the work of the 71 em- 
ployment offices operated by the Employment 
Service of Canada during the fiscal year end- 
ing March 31, 1932, show 767,419 applications 
for employment, 433,334 vacancies and 419,407 
placements recorded, as compared with 721,609 
applications, 464,136 vacancies and 447,239 
placements in 1930-31. Over 58 per cent of 
the placements were for periods not exceeding 
seven days, this high proportion being largely 
due to the brief terms of employment afforded 
persons on the various relief schemes under- 
taken by governmental authorities. The 
ratio of vacancies to applications was lower 
than in the preceding year, as was also the 


ratio of placements to applications. For each 
100 applicants registered during 1931-32 there 
were 56.5 vacancies and 54:7 placements, 
while in 1930-31 there were 64-3 vacancies and 
62 placements for each 100 applicants. 

The percentage of unemployment amongst 
organized workers during 1931-32 as reported 
by trade unions to the Employment Service 
was 18.1, while for 1930-31 the correspond- 
ing figure was 12-3 per cent. 


Monthly, quarterly and annual reports of 
the work of the Employment Service appear 
regularly in the Lasour GazErrn. 


Old Age Pensions 


The 6th annual report on the Administra- 
tion of the Old Age Pensions Act, 1927 
(amended 1931), is contained in the present 
report. (Quarterly reports appear in the 
Lasour GAZETTE from time to time, the report 
for the 3rd quarter of 19382 being in the present 
issue.) The legislation of 1927 entrusted the 
administration and payment of pensions to 
the provinces, the Dominion Government to 
reimburse each province adopting the scheme 
50 per cent of the provincial disbursements 
in pensions. An amendment to the Old Age 
Pensions Act was enacted during the 1931 
session of Parliament increasing to 75 per cent 
the share of pension payments borne by the 
Dominion Government. The Bill was in'tro- 
duced in the House of Commons by the Prime 
Minister, who intimated that the measure was 
but temporary in character and that it was the 
ultimate intention of the Government to es-— 
tablish a federal old age pension system on 
a contributory basis. Pending the taking of 
the decennial census of 1931, however, and 
obtaining such information therefrom as would 
enable the necessary computations to be made, 
it was considered desirable and of advantage 
to the Dominion to augment the national 
contribution. The amending Act contains pro- 
vision also for the examination and audit of 
expenditures for Old Age Pensions in the 
provinces and the accounts relating thereto. 


The Old Age Pensions Regulations were 
revised (Lasour Gazrertn, May, 1932, page 
517) and new agreements negotiated between 
the Government of Canada and the Govern- 
ments of the five provinces already partici- 
pating in the Old Age Pensions system, namely 
British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and Ontario, for the purpose of 
giving effect to the provisions of the amend- 
ing Act. the Dominion contribution on the 
basis of 75 per cent of the total disbursements 
for old age pensions becoming payable as 
from November 1, 1931. 
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The total sum paid out in pensions in the 
five provinces above named and the North- 
west Territories during the fiscal year 1931-32 
amounted to $14,526,908.36, the Dominion 
Government’s share being $8,639,387.29. The 
total number of pensioners on March 31, 
1932, was 67,006. 


Combines Investigation Act 


The report summarizes the proceedings 
under this Act during the fiscal year, this 
section constituting the ninth such report to 
be issued. The Combines Investigation Act 
was enacted in 1923. This legislation provides 
for the investigation of business and industrial 
combinations which have operated or are likely 
to operate to the detriment of the public. As 
recounted in the eighth annual report, the 
Supreme Court of Canada on April 30, 1929, 
proncunced the Act to be within the legisla- 
tive powers and jurisdiction of the Dominion 
Parliament; on appeal this decision was sup- 
ported by judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council delivered on January 29, 
1931 (Lasour Gazrerre, March, 1931, page 
3/8). Details of the proceedings under the 
Act appear in the Lasour Gazerre from time 
to time. The present report contains full par- 
ticulars of the cases concerning the Electrical 
Hstimators’ Association (Lasour GAZETTE, 
February, 1932, page 156), the Motion Picture 
Industry (Lasour Gazerre, April, 1932, page 
400), and the Amalgamated Builders’ Council 
(Lasour Gazerte, February, 1932, page 158). 
No commissioners were appointed during the 
fiscal year 1930-31, the two principal investi- 
gations being made by the registrar, one into 
a combination of manufacturers of fruit and 
vegetable baskets, the other into an alleged 
combine of manufacturers of radio vacuum 
tubes. Reports in these two cases were re- 
ferred to the Attorney-General of Ontario 
shortly after the close of the fiscal year. 


White Phosphorus Matches Act 


The White Phosphorus Matches Act, which 
prohibits the manufacture, sale and importa- 
tion of matches made of white phosphorus, is 
also administered under the authority of the 
Minister of Labour. No report is made on 
this subject, there having been no claims of 
violation of this statute during the past fiscal 
year. 


Canadian Government Annuities 


The report notes that, despite the business 
depression, the sale of Government annuities 
showed no decline, 1,726 contracts, the second 
highest number recorded since the enactment 
of the Government Annuities Act in 1908, 
having been issued during the fiscal year 1931- 
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32, while the aggregate amount of annuities 
provided under these contracts, $885,876.26, 
was unequalled in the past. Purchase money 
received during the fiscal year _ totalled 
$4,194,383.81, a sum surpassed in but one 
previous year. 

An amendment to the Government Annui- 
ties Act (Lasour Gazerrr, July, 1931, page 
764) reducing the maximum amount payable 
as an annuity from $5,000 to $1,200 a year, 
was enacted during the 1931 parliamentary 
session and received Royal Assent on August 
3. The plan of Government annuities as con- 
ceived by the founder, Sir Richard Cartwright, 
was to provide security for persons of mod- 
erate means for their old age and was not 
intended to offer opportunity for investment 
to those in well-to-do circumstances, which 
was the result when later the amount was 
raised from $1,000 to $5,000, and this amend- 
ment was the purpose of restoring the Act to 
the basis originally intended. The maximum 
annuity which one person may purchase was 
placed at $1,200 a year, or $100 a month, as 
being in keeping with present living conditions. 


Vocational Education 


An Act, cited as the Vocational Education 
Act, 1931 (Lasour Gazerrr, June, 1931, page 
642), authorizing an annual appropriation of 
750,000 over a period of fifteen years from 
which payments may be made to the Govern- 
ments of the various provinces for the pur- 
pose of promoting and assisting vocational 
education, was adopted by the Dominion Par- 
lament in August, 1931. Administration of 
the Act was vested in the Minister of Labour, 
under whose authority the Technical Educa- 
tion Act of 1919 also is administered. Pay- 
ments under the Vocational Education Act are 
conditional upon agreements being entered into 
between the Minister of Labour and the re- 
spective provincial Governments as to the 
terms, conditions and purposes on and for 
which payments are to be made and applied, 
the total payments to any provincial Govern- 
ment not to exceed a proportion of the yearly 
appropriation corresponding to the proportion 
which the population of the province bears to 
the population of Canada, as determined by 
the latest federal decennial census. 

n connection with its administration the 
Act empowers the Governor in Council to 
make regulations with respect to various mat- 
ters including the definition which is to be 
applied to the expression “ vocational educa- 
tion,” the particular types and grades of voca- 
tional education to which assistance may be 
granted, and the extent to which assistance 
may be made available towards the continu- 
ance of existing vocational education work, or 
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for lands, buildings, equipment and furnish- 
ings. These regulations had not yet been 
promulgated or agreements completed with 
the various provinces when the fiscal year 
terminated. The annual grants in aid of 
technical education work in the various prov- 
inces provided by the Technical Education 
Act of 1919 over a period of ten years aggre- 
gated ten million dollars. The report contains 
full particulars of the administration of the 
Act during the fiscal year. 


=< 


Statistics 


Statsitical and other information relating to 
labour conditions has been collected and pub- 
lished by the Department of Labour since its 
establishment in 1900 as required by statute 
(Labour Department Act, chapter 111, Re- 
vised Statutes, 1927, section 4). In accord- 
ance with the Statistics Act (1918) chapter 
190, Revised Statutes, 1927, and under ar- 
rangements with the Dominion Statistician, 
statistics are collected and published in co- 
operation with the-Dominion Statistician, in 
close association with statistics of general 
social and economic conditions as organized 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
statistics prepared by the Department include 
Strikes and Lockouts; Wages and Hours of 
Labour; Prices and Cost of Living; and Fatal 
Industrial Accidents. This information is 
published regularly in the Lasour GazerrTn. 
Summaries for the period 1930-31 are given in 
the present report. 


The Labour Gazette 


The Lasour Gazerrs, the official monthly 
journal of the department, was issued regu- 
larly each month and completed its thirty-first 
year of publication at the end of 1931. The 
average monthly circulation was 10,413 copies 
of the English edition, and 1,711 of the French. 


Labour Intelligence Branch 


The regular work of the Labour Intelligence 
Branch includes the preparation of reports on 
(1) Labour Organization, (2) Organization in 
Industry, Commerce and the Professions, and 
(3) Co-operative Associations. Jn addition 
the branch has been called upon to prepare 
numerous statements on labour matters, and 
to handle correspondence pertaining to trade 
unions and other related work. 


Other Publications 


The Department also continued the publi- 
cation of the series entitled “Labour Legis- 
lation in Canada,” containing the text of the 
labour laws enacted by the Dominion Par- 
liament and ithe several provincial legislatures. 


A revised and enlarged edition of a former 
publication of the department entitled “ Gov- 
ernment Intervention in Labour Disputes in 
Canada” was issued during the year as No. 
11 in the series of bulletins on Industrial Re- 
lations. 


International Labour Organization 


The Department of Labour is entrusted 
with important duties arising out of the re- 
lations of Canada with the International La- 
bour Organization. These entailed much cor- 
respondence, not only with the International 
Labour Office, but also with other depart- 
ments of the Dominion Government, with the 
provinces, and with employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. Replies also were prepared in 
the Department of Labour to various ques- 
tionnaires which were circulated on behalf of 
the International Labour Office. A bulletin 
entitled “Canada and the International La- 
bour Conference,” has been issued by the 
Department of Labour for the purpose of 
furnishing information in reference to the In- 
ternational Labour Organization and the sub- 
jects which have received attention at the 
hands of this body. 

In order to secure closer touch with the 
work of the League of Nations and of the 
International Labour Organization, the ap- 
pointment was made by the Government of 
Canada in 1924 of an advisory officer resident 
in Geneva. It was felt that this appointment 
would ensure greater permanency and con- 
tinuity of representation at the meetings of 
the Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office and that such an officer, acting 
as a substitute for and under the direction of 
the Minister of Labour, would improve the 
present plan of Canada’s representation. Dr. 
W. A. Riddell, former Deputy Minister of 
Labour of Ontario, who had also held an 
important position on the staff of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, was entrusted with 
the duties of Dominion of Canada Advisory 
Officer to the League of Nations in Geneva. 


Sinee the International Labour Orfganiza- 
tion forms part of the machinery of the 
League of Nations, its expenditures are met 
from the funds of the League. Canada’s 
contribution to the League of Nations in 1931 
amounted to $205,083.94, of which amount 
$59,325.88 was apportioned by the League to 
the work of the International Labour Con- 
ference and to its permanent bureau in Ge- 
neva, the International Labour Office. 

An account of the fifteenth session of ‘the 
International Labour Conference, which was 
held during the fiscal year, appeared in the 
Lasour Gazette, July, 19381, page 793. 


NoveMper, 193? 


Library of the Department 


The Library of the Department was or- 
ganized in 1900 when the department was 
created, and has steadily increased its collec- 
tion of documents since that time. Through 
the exchange of publications with departments 
of other Governments carrying on work along 
similar lines the department is kept in touch 
with labour matters in almost all countries 
of the world. In addition to the official pub- 
lications thus received, there is a valuable col- 
lection of publications of labour organizations 
and periodicals and newspapers published in 
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the interest of organized labour. A complete 
collection of volumes dealing with labour 
problems and legislation is supplemented by 
books for reference and volumes on general 
economic subjects, history and law. Subject 
to requirements of the departmental officers, 
the services of the library are at the disposal 
of the general public, and frequent use is 
made of its material by students from the 
Canadian universities and by others interested 
in labour problems. Books are sent by mail, 
wherever possible, to any persons wishing to 
borrow them, and special information and 
bibliographies are compiled when required. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Financial Summary of Administration During Third Quarter of 1932 and 


Since Inception 


“TH accompanying table gives particulars 

of operations under the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
chapter 156; as amended by statutes of 1931, 
chapter 42) and the various provincial con- 
current Acts, during the third quarter of 
1932, and since these Acts became severally 
effective. Similar information bringing the 
statistics down to June 30, 1932, was given 
in the Lasour Gazertn, August, 1932. The text 
of the Old Age Pensions Act was given in the 
issue for April, 1927, page 375. The Act made 
provision for the establishment of a Dominion 
Provincial pension system to be effective in 
such provinces as might enact and give effect 
to special legislation for this purpose. The 
provinces now participating in Old Age Pen- 
sions are British Columbia, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba, and Ontario. The 
Northwest Territories are also within the 
scheme. The New Brunswick legislature passed 
an Old Age Pensions Act at its session in 1930, 
to become effective on its proclamation by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council; while in 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island Acts 
providing for the participation of these prov- 
inces in any federal scheme were passed at 
the session of 1931, both these Acts to take 
effect on proclamation. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and upwards who is not in receipt of an in- 
come of as much as $365 a year and who has 
resided in Canada for the 20 years preceding, 
and has also resided in the province in which 
the application is made for the five years 
immediately preceding the granting of the 
pension. The maximum amount of pension 
payable under the Act is $240 yearly. In 


of the System 


cases where pensioners have a private income 
the amount of their old age pension is subject 
to a reduction by the amount, if any, that 
their private income exceeds $125 a year; and 
in cases where a pensioner has during part 
of the twenty years immediately preceding 
the date of the proposed commencement of 
pension resided in a province where the Act is 
not in force, the pension payable is reduced 
by the same proportion as the duration of the 
pensioner’s residence in these provinces bears 
to twenty years. The administration of old 
age pensions is entrusted to the authorities ap- 
pointed by the respective provincial govern- 
ments. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 


first passed the Department of Labour of Can- 


ada paid quarterly to each province one-half 
of the total amount of the pensions paid by 
the provincial pension authority during the 
preceding three months. At the 1931 session 
of the Dominion Parliament, however, the 
Act was amended, the amount of the Domin- 
ion contribution being increased from fifty 
per cent to seventy-five per cent of the total 
expenditure. Accordingly new agreements be- 
tween the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments under the provisions of the amending 
Act were completed recently, as stated in the 
Lasour Gazerte, May, 1932, page 517. That 
issue also contained the text of the Old Age 
Pensions regulations, as recently revised. 
Arrears resulting from the increase of the 
Dominion contribution were paid to the prov- 
inces back to November 1, 1931; and the pay- 
ments by the Dominion for the current year 
are on the basis of 75 per cent of the total 
expenditure on old age pensions. 
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FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1932 








British ; ; Saskat- Northwest 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Ontario chewan Territories 
— Act Act Act Act Act Order in C, Totals 
effective effective effective effective effective effective 
nest, Sept. 1, Sept. 1, Ovid, Jay 1, Jan. 25, 
1929 1927 1928 1929 1928 1929 
Total number of pen- 
sioners as at Sept- 
ember 30, 1932..... 4,880 6,714 T5000 41,513 7,869 6 68, 758 
Average monthly 
Pension. ee ee $18 90 $19 08 $19 63 $18 37 $18 63 S20) OOlie eek. net oss 
Total amount of pen- 
sions paid by Prov- 
ince during second 
quarter of fiscal 
year 1932-33, 
(Period July 1— 
September 30,1932) $273,371 70) $890,628 04] $448,120 82] $2,259,413 08! $451,385 93 $407 11] $3,823,326 68 
Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of ex- 
penditures. +. sees $205,113 89} $293,102 92} $336,090 61] $1,687,251 01) $338,539 45 $407 11] $2,860,504 99 
Total amount of pen- 
sions paid by Prov- 
ince during two 
quarters of fiscal 
year 1932-33, 
(Period April 1— 
September 30, 1932)} $530,541 05] 770,425 78] $878,501 96] $4,497,283 09} $901,620 03 $719 43] $7,579,091 34 
Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of ex- 
penditure.. 6. 055. $398,018 80} $578,631 69! $658,876 47| $3,365,653 52] $676,145 58 $719 43) $5,678,045 49 


Total amount of pen- 
sions paid by Prov- 
ince since inception 
of Old Age Pen- 
sions Act to Sept- 
ember 30, 1932..... 

Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of ex- 
penditure.......... 


$2,384,525 24] $5,462,653 63 


$1,426,103 63 


$5,438,275 44/$22, 790, 859 03 


$3,080,857 90} $3,109,349 91/$13, 278,260 26 


$5,128,187 84 $4,382 981341, 208, 834 16 


$2,970,955 54 $4,382 98])423, 869,910 22 








COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Alleged Combines of Manufacturers of Fruit Baskets and of Radio Tubes 
to be Prosecuted 


A DECISION by the Attorney General for 

Ontario to proceed with prosecutions of 
alleged combines of manufacturers of fruit and 
vegetable baskets and of manufacturers of 
radio vacuum tubes was announced on Octo- 
ber 14. This announcement followed a re- 
view by the Ontario Attorney General’s de- 
partment of the reports of the Registrar of 
the Combines Investigation Act and accom- 
panying evidence which were submitted to 
the Ontario department by the Minister of 
Labour in June, 1932. The investigations in 
the two cases were conducted by the Registrar. 
The evidence in both cases was obtained with- 
out public hearings, and neither report was 
made public. 


Radio Tube Combine 


Application for investigation of the alleged 
combine of Canadian radio vacuum tube 
manufacturers was received in the fiscal year 
1930-31. The greater part of the investiga- 
tion was carried on in 1931 with the assistance 


of Professor K. W. Taylor of McMaster Uni- 
versity. It was alleged that the Canadian 
General Electric Company, Limited, the Cana- 
dian Marconi Company, the Canadian West- 
inghouse Company, Limited, and the Radio 
Valve Company of Canada had combined to 
fix common selling prices and common resale 
prices for radio vacuum tubes at unreason- 
ably high levels and had otherwise lessened 
competition in the sale of radio tubes in Can- 
ada to the detriment of the public. 

Mr. Eric Armour, K.C., Crown Attorney of 
the County of York, was instructed in Octo- 
ber by the Attorney General for Ontario to 
proceed with combine charges against the 
members of this alleged combine. 


Fruit Basket Combine 


An investigation into an alleged combine 
of manufacturers of baskets and other con- 
tainers for fresh fruits and vegetables was 
commenced by the Registrar in November, 
1931, following complaints which were sub- 
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mitted to the Dominion Government. It was 
charged that uniform and enhanced prices had 
been put into effect by the basket manufac- 
turers in Ontario, comprising some twelve 
firms located in the Niagara peninsula and 
elsewhere throughout Western Ontario. The 
report of the Registrar, submitted in March, 
1932, stated that in his opinion the Canadian 
Basket Pool and related organizations of the 
Ontario basket manufacturers constituted a 
combine within the meaning of the Combines 
Investigation Act. 

After an examination of the case by the 
Department of the Attorney General for On- 
tario, Mr. G. W. Ballard, K.C., Crown At- 
torney of the County of Wentworth, was in- 
structed to take steps for the prosecution of 


members of the basket manufacturers’ organ- 
izations. 


Electrical Contractors Combine Appeals 
Dismissed 


Appeal by the members of the Electrical 
Estimators Association, a combine of Toronto 
electrical contractors, against their conviction 
by Mr. Justice Raney in January, 1932, fol- 
lowing an investigation under the Combines 
Investigation Act, was dismissed by the Ap- 
pellate Division of the Supreme Court of 
Ontario in October. The application for leave 
to appeal was filed in February. The convic- 
tions and sentences, now confirmed by the 
action of the Appellate Court, involved fifteen 
firms and fines totalling $26,200. 





Canned Fruit and Vegetable Industry in Canada in 1931 


A report on the fruit and vegetable prepa- 
rations industry of Canada in 1931, published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in its 
Census of Industry series, notes that the de- 
velopment of this industry has effected great 
changes in the relation of foods to seasons. 
Fruits and vegetables of many kinds are to be 
had at all times of the year, not always with 
all the flavour of the freshly gathered product, 
but with much of their original freshness and 
flavour. The producers in the country are 
provided with an enormously extended* market 
for their products and the consumer in both 
city and country with cheap and wholesome 
food in great variety. This industry has made 
rapid strides in the past few years. Since 
1921, the number of plants in operation in- 
creased from 270 to 278, the capital invested 
from $23,558,689 to $48,152,325, the number of 
employees from 3,577 to 6,329, salaries and 
wages from $3,150,564 to $4,509,377, materials 
used from $12,003,946 to $18,668,100 and value 
of products from $20,967,476 to $32,572,580. 
During the period 1923-31, the volume of fruit 
and vegetable preparations increased 95 per 
cent. This growth is indeed remarkable as it 
represents a corresponding increase in the 
domestic demand for these products, the for- 
eign trade being relatively small as compared 
with the domestic production. Imports in 
1931 were valued at $4,315,979 and exports at 
$2,651,722. According to these figures, the in- 
dustry supplied over 95 per cent of the do- 
mestic requirements. 


The fruit and vegetable preparations indus- 
try is divided into two main sections (1) 
Fruits and Vegetables, Canned, Evaporated 
and Preserved, and (2) Vinegar, Cider, Pickles, 
Catsup, Sauces, etc. The most important 


branch of this industry is the canning of fruits 
and vegetables, which is carried on most ex- 
tensively in Ontario, British Columbia and 
Quebec, where climatic conditions for the 
growing of fruits and vegetables are favour- 
able. The principal fruits canned in Ontario 
are apples, pears, plums, peaches, cherries, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, blueberries, raspberries, and 
strawberries. In addition British Columbia 
has the apricot and loganberry. The vege- ° 
tables canned include tomatoes, peas, corn, 
beans, beets, carrots, pumpkins, squash, spin- 
ach and'‘asparagus. The canning season begins 
in June and continues throughout the summer 
and autumn until October, being at its height 
in July, August and September. In Septem- 
ber of 1931 there were as many as 16,561 wage- 
earners employed in the canneries. This num- 
ber declined sharply to 5,530 the following 
month. 


The Minimum Wage Board of Saskatchewan 
gave notice during October that Order No. 6, 
which reduced the existing minimum wage 
rates for a period of five months commencing 
June 1, 1932, would remain effective until 
April 1, 1933. Order No. 6 (Lasour GAzETts, 
May, 1932, page 541) provided for a 10 per 
cent reduction in the rate for experienced 
female workers coming under the various orders 
of the Board, and for a 5 per cent reduction 
in the rates for adult learners. The reductions, 
however, do not apply to any employee, sub- 
ject to a periodical or other layoff, whether by 
the hour, day, week or month, or who works 
less than the maximum number of hours per 
week permitted by the regulations of the 
Board. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK AND 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND IN 1932 


New Brunswick 


oA Rite following is a brief summary of the 
legislation of labour interest enacted 
during the session which began on February 
25, and ended on April 1, 1932. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was re- 
vised and consolidated with a number of 
changes, many of which embody recommenda- 
tions of the Commission appointed in Janu- 
ary, 1931, to inquire into the operation of the 
Act (Lasour Gazerrz, March, 1931, page 267; 
April, 1932, page 378). “ Average earnings” 
are to be computed on the weekly or monthly 
remuneration of the workman during the 
twelve months immediately preceding the 
accident, but when, in the opinion of the 
Board, this basis cannot conveniently be 
used, they are to be computed in such a 
manner as is best calculated to give the rate 
per week or month at which the workman 
was remunerated, but not exceeding $1,500 per 
annum. The clause of the old Act was retained 
which authorizes the Board in dealing with 
average earnings of a workman under 21 years 
to take into consideration the fact that his 
wages would probably increase under normal 
conditions. 


A new clause provides that, without restrict- 
ing the generality of the term, permanent 
total disability shall include the loss of both 
eyes, both hands, both feet, or one hand and 
one foot. Persons engaged in office or other 
clerical work are omitted from the list of 
those excluded from the benefits of the Act. 
A subsection is added which provides that 
where the accident. arose out of the employ- 
ment, unless the contrary is shown, it shall 
be presumed that it occurred in the course 
of employment and vice versa. 


Under the old Act when a workman was 
engaged on work which was performed partly 
within and partly without the province, the 
work was considered to be performed within 
the province and compensation was payable, 
provided the employer had included the work- 
man on his payroll and notified the Board 
that he would be so engaged. This proviso is 
now deleted and the employer is charged with 
the duty of including such workman on his 
payroll and notifying the Board. Should he 
fail to do so he is individually liable for the 
payment of compensation unless the work- 
man or his dependents can claim it under the 
law of the former’s place of employment with- 
out the province. 


Application for compensation must be made 
within six months from the happening of the 
accident, or, in case of death, within six 
months from the time of the death. For- 
merly application had to be made within one 
year after the occurrence of the injury. 

Certain sections dealing with the powers 
of the Board have been redrawn. An appeal 
lies, as forinerly, to the Supreme Court from 
a final decision of the Board on ‘questions of 
law or jurisdiction, but except for this pro- 
vision the Board is given exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in all matters and questions arising under 
Part I of the Act, its action or decision is 
not open to question or review in any court, 
and no proceedings by or before it may be 
restrained by injunction, prohibition or other 
process or proceeding in any court or be re- 
movable by certiorari or otherwise into any 
court. It is further provided that the decis- 
ions of the Board shall be upon the real 
merits and justice of the case and it shall not 
be bound to follow strict legal precedent. 

Compensation is now payable for disability 
continuing for seven days, instead or for more 
than seven days as formerly. Where impair- 
ment of earning capacity does not exceed ten 
per cent the Board may commute the weekly 
payments for a lump sum unless, in the opin- 
ion of the Board, it would not be to the ad- 
vantage of the workman to do so. Where 
deemed just, the impairment of earning capac- 
ity may be estimated from the nature of the 
injury, having always in view the workmen’s 
fitness to continue in the employment in which 
he was injured or to adapt himself to some 
other suitable employment. 

Compensation is payable to an_ invalid 
child without regard to the age of the child 
and for so long as, in the opinion of the 
Board, the workman, had he lived, would have 
continued to contribute to its support. In 
case of death compensation payable, exclusive 
of the expenses of burial, may not exceed, 
in the aggregate, 55 per cent of $125 per 
month. Formerly such compensation was lim- 
ited to 55 per cent of average earnings which 
might not exceed $1,500 per annum. 

If a workman deserts his wife and a child 
or children under 16 years of age, leaving 
them without adequate means of support, the 
Board may pay a portion of the compensa- 
tion payable to the workman to his wife or 
the guardian of his children: Where the work- 
man leaves no widow or the widow subse- 
quently dies, a satisfactory foster mother 
maintaining the household and caring for the 
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children may receive the same compensation 
as the widow. 

The term “medical aid” is extended to in- 
clude artificial members and apparatus. A 
workman claiming compensation or to whom 
compensation is payable must, if required by 
his employer, submit to an examination by a 
qualified medical practitioner chosen and paid 
by the employer, and also, if required by the 
Board submit himself for examination by a 
medical referee chosen by the Board. If he 
fails to do so, or obstructs the examination, 
compensation is suspended until the examina- 
tion has taken place. The Board may dimin- 
ish or suspend compensation payments when 
a workman persists in dangerous or unsani- 
tary practices imperilling or retarding his cure, 
or refuses to submit to necessary medical or 
surgical treatment. 


The Board is authorized to take such 
Measures as it may deem expedient to re- 
habilitate injured workmen in industry and 
for that purpose to make the necessary ex- 
penditures not exceeding in all the sum of 
$15,000 per annum. 


The workman, or someone on his behalf, 
must notify the employer as soon 4s prac- 
ticable after the happening of an accident and 
must send a similar notice to the Board. 
Failure to give such notice does not bar the 
right to compensation if, in the opinion of 
the Board, the employer was not prejudiced 
thereby. 

The Board is empowered to exclude indus- 
tries from the operation of Part I of the Act. 

Statements showing the amounts earned by 
all employees and the estimated amount of 
their wages during the current year are re- 
quired from every employer on a date fixed 
by the Board. The employer must keep wage 
records in proper form within the province 
and produce them when required by the 
Board. If he under-estimates his payroll he 
is liable to pay the difference between his 
assessment and the amount which he would 
have paid on the basis of his payroll. A pen- 
alty not exceeding $500 is provided for failure 
to furnish statements or for furnishing un- 
true statements. For default or delay the em- 
ployer is also liable to pay interest on his 
assessment. A system of merit rating may be 
adopted by the Board. Where a deficiency 
in ‘the amount realized by an assessment in 
any class is caused by the failure of seme of 
the employers in that class to pay their share 
or by any disaster or other circumstance 
which, in the opinion of the Board, would un- 
fairly burden the employers in that class, the 
deficiency may be made up by supplementary 
assessments upon employers in all the classes. 
The Board may also add to the assessment of 


any or all classes a sum for the purpose of 
raising a disaster fund. 

The section dealing with associations was 
amended and now provides that employers in 
any of the classes may form themselves into 
an association for accident prevention and may 
make rules for that purpose. The Board, if 
of the opinion that an association so formed 
sufficiently represents the employers in the in- 
dustries included in that class, may approve 
such rules which when approved also by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council shall be bind- 
ing upon all employers in the industries in the 
class. The Board may make a grant towards 
the expenses of any such association and may 
also pay all or part of the salary of an in- 
spector or expert appointed by such an asso- 
ciation for the purposes of accident preven- 
tion. The moneys thus expended are to be 
charged to the class represented by the asso- 
ciation. “Class” is defined to include a group 
or such part or parts of a class as the Board 
may approve. 


Factories Act 


The Factories Act was amended to provide 
that the salaries of factory inspectors and the 
expenses of administering the Act shall be 
paid out of the accident fund of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. Fines and penal- 
ties recovered under the Act are to be paid to 
the Board and form part of the accident fund. 
The administration of the Factories Act has 
been in the hands of the Board since 1920. 


Compulsory School Attendance 


An Act Respecting Compulsory Attendance 
at School was amended to make Part II of 
the Act operative in School District Number 
One, Parish of Madawaska, if a resolution to 
that effect is adopted by a majority of the 
qualified voters present at an annual meeting 
or a special meeting of the Board of School 
Trustees for the said District. Part II requires 
children between the ages of six and sixteen 
years to attend school for at least one hundred 
and twenty days in each school year, unless the 
physical or mental condition of the child ren- 
ders such attendance impracticable. A child 
over 12 years of age who has passed Grade 7 
or a child over 13 years of age who has at- 
tended school for sixty days during fourteen 
consecutive weeks in the preceding year may 
be exempted if necessity requires him to work. 
Part II further provides that no child under 
16 years of age shall be employed by any 
person to labour in any business during school 
hours unless he has been properly instructed 
in certain school subjects for at least six 
months of the 12 months immediately preced- 
ing and has a satisfactory school certificate. 
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It is provided, however, that a child between 
14 and 16 years of age may be excused from 
school attendance if he has a certificate of 
attendance for “a reasonable period” and is 
“reasonably proficient”. No child under 13 
years of age may be employed in any mechani- 
cal, manufacturing or mercantile establishment. 


Unemployment Relief 


Three statutes deal with unemployment re- 
lief. An Act to Validate Assessments or Loans 
for Direct Unemployment Relief, validates 
assessments made by municipalities in order 
to take advantage of the Dominion Unem- 
ployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931. The 
other two laws authorize the raising of loans 
to finance public works and deal, respectively, 
with the City and County of Saint John, and 
the Province at large. 


Motor Vehicles 


Sections dealing with the financial responsi- 
bility of owners and drivers were added to the 
Motor Vehicle Act. The driver’s licence or 
owner’s permit of any person convicted of. cer- 
tain offences, or who fails to satisfy a final 
judgment for damages for the death of any 
person or damage to property exceeding $100, 
is to be suspended by the Minister in charge 
of the Act pending proof of financial responsi- 
bility given by such person to the Registrar 
of Motor Vehicles. If the Registrar finds that 
such driver was, at the time of the offence for 
which he was convicted, employed by the 
owner of the motor vehicle as a chauffeur, or 
operator, then, if the owner gives proof of 
financial responsibility, the chauffeur or opera- 
tor shall be relieved of giving such proof in 
his own behalf. 


Prince Edward Island 


During the Session of the Legislature which 
opened on March 2 and closed on April 2, 
1932, two statutes of labour interest were 
passed. 

The Electrical Inspection Act provides for 
the inspection of electrical works and installa- 
tions, which must conform to the requirements 
of the latest authorized edition of the Cana- 
dian Electrical Code. Inspectors appointed 
under the Act by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council must have full access to premises at 


all reasonable times, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out their duties. The Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may make regulations concerning 
electrical installations with a view to the pre- 
vention of fire and injury to persons and 
property, and also respecting the qualifications 
and licensing of mechanics and contractors en- 
gaged in electrical work, and other matters. 

An amendment to the Road Act enables the 
commutation of road and horse taxes by 
statute labour. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN SASKATCHEWAN IN 1931 


HE second annual report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Saskatche- 
wan reviews the administration of the Act 
during the calendar year 1931. The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of Saskatchewan be- 
came effective July 2, 1930, the provisions of 
the Act being outlined in the Lasour Gazerrn, 
April, 1929, page 379. The province made an 
initial grant to the Board of $25,000, which 
was credited proportionately to the general 
body of employers in 1930, as shown in the 
1930 report. No further grant has been made 
by the province, and since 1930 the fund of 
The Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 
Fund) Act has been entirely self-sustaining. 
“This fact is mentioned to correct an impres- 
sion that exists in the minds of some of the 
employers and employees that the money paid 
out by the Board is furnished by the Govern- 
ment. The funds of the Board are wholly 
furnished by the employers of the province, 
as was intended when the Act was framed and 
adopted by the Legislature.” 


It is explained that the report for 1931 is a 
provisional summary, with adjustments to be 
made in practically all statistics. Accordingly 
what is presented for 1931 is subject to re- 
vision, while a final statement is given for the 
operations during 19380. The province of Sas- 
katchewan, the Dominion of Canada, the 
Canadian National Railways and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway are treated as self-insurers, 
each carrying their own compensation costs 
and their own share of administration ex- 
penses apportioned according to the disburse- 
ments made on their behalf. These four em- 
ployers are referred to in the report as “de- 
positors,” as they each keep on deposit with 
the Board sufficient funds to meet the obli- 
gations incurred on their behalf as they accrue. 

On the 1931 account, total receipts were esti- 
mated at $616,391.71, with total disbursements 
of $513,246.63, leaving an estimated surplus for 
1931 of $103,145.08. The surplus for 1930 was 
$176,818.97, leaving an estimated surplus for 
1930 and 1931 of $279,964.05, 
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The wage expenditure for six months’ period 
from July 2, 1930 (when the Act came into 
effect), until December 31, 1930, was $24,077,- 
244, For the whole of 1931 the wage expendi- 
ture is estimated at $40,487,546. These figures 
are exclusive of the payrolls of the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments, which, as previ- 
ously explained, are treated as self-insurers. 


Accidents—The total number of accidents 
reported for 1930 was 3,335, including 17 fatali- 
ties, while in 1931 there were 4,722 accidents 
with 18 fatalities. At the end of 1931 a con- 
siderable number of accidents were not yet 
reported and were therefore not included in 
the total for the year. At the end of 1931, 
the number of widows’ pensions being paid 
was 13, while the number of children’s pen- 
sions was 17. Other pensions totalled 35. 
Final statistics for 1930 indicated that the 
total number of days lost in that half year 
through accidents numbered 44,852, while the 
average days lost for temporary total dis- 
ability was 24-88, The average age of work- 
men injured in 1930 wag 35-42 years, while 
the average weekly wage was $24.08. 


Of the 3,832 accidents paid for in 1931, there 
were 1,719 which entailed medical aid only; 
2,018 were classed as temporary disability; 80 
as permanent partial disability; 2 as perman- 
ent total disability, while 13 were fatal cases. 
The number of accidents involving benefit 
payment during the six months’ operation of 
the Act in 1930 totalled 2,639, of which 1,102 
involved medical aid; 1,468 were temporary 
disability cases; 52 permanent disability; and 
17 fatalities. 

An analysis of the statistics for 1930 showed 
that in 537 cases the disability terminated in 
one to two weeks after the accident. The 
causes of the 2,639 accidents in 1930 were given 
as follows: prime movers, 109; working ma- 
chines, 146; hoisting apparatus, 18; dangerous 
substances, 114; stepping on or striking against 
objects, 482; falling objects, 211; handling 
objects, 624; tools, 96; runaways and animals, 
62; moving trains, vehicles, etc., 127; falls of 
persons, 299; all other causes, 406. 


During 1931, 4,967 employers made returns 
to the Board, as compared with 4,214 in 1930. 
On account of employers being in default in 
payment of assessments due in 1930, 287 execu- 
tions were issued for collection by sheriffs’ 
levy. Out of the twenty main classes into 
which employers are divided, two show a debit 
balance, indicating that these classes have paid 
less into the fund than they have cost the 
fund. Benefits paid out in 1931 amounted to 
$409,410.45, while the cost of administration 
was $50,928.39 or 12:4 per cent in proportion 
to benefits awarded. 


Accident Prevention—During 1931, accident 
prevention associations were formed at Saska- 
toon, Moose Jaw and Prince Albert. It is in- 
tended to complete the work of organizing 
local safety associations in 1932, and when the 
larger centres have been organized, to encour- 
age the formation of a central Safety Associa- 
tion representative of the whole province, in 
charge of a permanent official of the associa- 
tion, and, it is pointed out, the Board is em- 
powered to make a grant to such an associa- 
tion and anticipates that it will in due course 
do so. ; 

In a further effort to prevent accidents, in- 
spectors of the provincial Department of La- 
bour, acting on behalf of the Board, investi- 
gated many cases where defect of system or 
carelessness on the part of employer or em- 
ployee were indicated in reports to the Board. 
The Board also had an accident prevention 
exhibit at the Regina Exhibition. An em- 
ployer and an employee were convicted and 
sentenced during the year for fraudulent prac- 
tices against the Board. 


Payrolls—The following table gives an es- 
timate of the wage expenditure for 1931 in 
Schedule 1, by classes: — 














Wage 
Class Expenditures 
$ 
Canadian Pacific Railway.................... 3,446, 000 
Canadian National Railway.................. 3,800, 000 
Province of Saskatchewan.................... } no wage 
Dominion of Oshada (11)... \ estimate 
. J required 
Cities of Regina, Saskatoon, and Moose Jaw.. 2,508,500 
Municipalities with the exception of Regina, 

Saskatoon, and Moose Jaw.................. 2,304, 760 
PRC al, AS em AE elke ee ne | 410,380 
Planers maMlerere. c.cLilat. sales. Se. 1,705,244 
ee ees oh wes ne 1,201, 600 
Gravel pits, brick and glass works...... 386, 913 
Garages, machine shops, etc.................. 3, 1785107 
Gasoline, chemicals, etc.............+.-0.0.4. 602,368 
Breweries, bottling works, etc................ 423 ,960 
Milling and grain elevators................054. 5,955,190 
Abattoirs and packing houses................. 749, 880 
Creameries and bakeries..............0-.0005. 1,830,400 
Printing, power laundry, dyeing, etc.......... 2,126,807 
Road making and wholesale establishments. . 5,240,463 
Construction—steel, concrete, brick.......... 3,298,384 
Electric power lines and railroad construction 1,321,590 

40,487,546 


An agreement was recently negotiated be- 
tween the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union of Great Britain and a large Wolver- 
hampton firm manufacturing paint, varnish 
and ink. It provides for a 40-hour working 
week at the same wages the workers have 
been receiving for 47 hours. No employee is 
to be laid off for at least the next six months, 
and after that, if it is necessary to reduce 
forces, all displaced workers will be pensioned 
or otherwise compensated. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Question of Effect of Age on Accident 
Liability 

The directors of the Quebec Association for 
the Prevention of Industrial Accidents (LaBour 
Gazerrn, August, 1931, page 865; October, 1931, 
page 1102), recently called the attention of 
the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Board 
to figures published at Paris by the “ Associa- 
tion des Industriels de France,” which show 
the frequency of industrial accidents on rail- 
ways among employees in the various age 
groups. The figures show that, in the largest 
railway service in France, employees between 
the ages of 40 to 49 years have an accident 
frequency of 16 per cent only, while the 
greatest number of accidents are suffered by 
workmen in the class comprised between the 
ages of 20 years to 29 years, who have the 
high frequency of 25-9 per cent. It is also 
shown by the figures that the lowest rate on 
accidents is obtained by employees over 50 
years of age, the percentage being 13°4.. The 
highest rate is shown to be that of the appren- 
tice class, which has a percentage of 40. 

These figures were interesting to the direc- 
tors as it had been reported that some firms 
claimed that men over forty years of age 
could not be employed because of technical 
and other reasons. 

The directors advanced the following reasons 
for the employment or retention of older work- 
ers in preference to new men:—mental and 
physical abilities are more important than age; 
middle-aged and older workers are more effi- 
cient and experienced; middle-aged and older 
workers are steadier and reduce labour turn- 
over; middle-aged and older workers are less 
liable to injure themselves; lack of speed of 
middle-aged and older workers is offset by 
other qualities; middle-aged and older workers 
are more faithful and reliable. The directors 
further called attention to the fact that middle- 
aged and older workers are more apt to take 
their work seriously, to think of the job in 
hand and to study and solve the various 
problems that may arise during the course of 
their work, 


Safety Rules for Mechanical Refrigeration in 
Manitoba 


Regulations have been issued under the Steam 
Boiler Act of Manitoba for the construction, 
installation, inspection, operation and main- 
tenance of mechanical refrigerating systems. 
The administration of this Act is in charge of 


the Provincial Bureau of Labour. The Regu-' 


lations are divided into three parts according 
to the size of the refrigeration system in each 


class. Those applying to the larger plants 
relate to the following subjects: Automatic 
bye-pass valves; safety valves on liquid re- 
ceivers; discharge of refrigerants; ammonia 
discharged into water tank; liquid recelvers— 
application of inter-provincial regulations; 
hydrostatic test pressures; stop valves on 
liquid receivers; pressure gauges required ; 
level gauges; piping and fittings; liquid traps 
required on suction lines; charging connection ; 
machinery room to be ventilated; machinery 
room to have direct exit; respirators or gas 
masks to be provided; storage of refrigerant; 
inspection and report; hydrostatic test; owners 
to notify Bureau of Labour; inspection certifi- 
cates. 

Part 2 (applying to systems of the second 
class) contains regulations on the subjects of 
industrial and commercial systems; apart- 
ment dwelling system; limitations of commer- 
cial systems; machinery room; commercial 
locations; air conditioning system; design and 
construction; safety devices; construction loca- 
tion, size and discharge; pressure relief valves; 
pressure relief; stop valve; gauges; discharge 


of refrigerant; relief valves; rupture members; 


fusible plugs; supports; refrigerant lines; 
water; stop valves; copper tubing; tests; re- 
frigerants; notification of tests; posting of 
tests; part making; operating precautions— 
user’s liability; withdrawal of refrigerants; 
tests; instructions; marking; refrigerant 
odorant; refrigerator fastening; 50-lb. systems; 
owner to notify Bureau of Labour; inspection 
certificates. 

Part 3 applies to smaller systems, the regu- 
lations being under the following heads:—Unit 
systems; pressure relief device; design and 
construction; marking; materials, installation 
and testing; copper tubing; tests. 


Silicosis and Asbestosis 


The British Home Office has issued a memo- 
randum on the industrial diseases of silicosis 
and asbestosis. The object of the memorandum 
is to set out briefly what these diseases are, how 
and where they are produced, the means which 
can be taken to prevent them, the provision 
made for compensation for workers suffering 
therefrom, under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts, and the arrangements for the medical 
examination and certification of workmen. The 
Home Office has issued four codes of regula- 
tions for the protection of those engaged in 
processes involving the inhalation of silica 
dust, and another code of regulations for the 
protection of those engaged in the asbestos 
industry. Under certain conditions, workmen 
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suffering from silicosis or asbestosis may claim 
compensation under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Acts. Five schemes have been made 


in accordance with which such compensation 
may be payable, and particulars of these are 
given in the memorandum, 


Hospital Treatment for Enipileyecs of Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company 


References have been made in previous 
issues of the Lasour Gazurre to the policy of 
the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany of Canada in promoting various plans 
for the benefit of its employees. A review of 
the existing program of industrial relations 
was given in the issue for February, 1930, 
page 154. The company recently adopted, 
after a favourable vote by its employees, an 
additional plan whereby hospitalization is to 
be extended to the families and dependants 
of thcse employed in its plants. The first vote 
on the hospitalization plan for dependents was 
taken in November, 1929, when the affirmative 
majority was 83 and considerably below the 
required two-thirds. A second vote was taken 
recently and the majority in favour of the 
proposal was 423, although it still lacked 135 
votes of the two-thirds required to put the 
plan into effect. However, it was decided that 
the vote in favour of the plan was sufficiently 
indicative of the wish of the majority, and 
accordingly the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board authorized the plan being put into 
effect. 

The agreement giving effect to the plan pro- 
vides hospitalization for all dependants\of the 
company, the required funds to be obtained 
out of the individual employee contributions 
amounting to 35 cents for each half calendar 
month. The employees’ contribution is not to 
be reduced unless the surplus equals the 
amount of hospitalization charges for services 
during the preceding three months, and then 
any such reduction must still leave the con- 
tributions sufficient to maintain the surplus. 
A medical committee of employees has the 
custody and control of the fund thus created 
in trust for the employees, and it is the duty 
of this committee to pay the hospitals out of 
the fund all accounts received for services to 
the employees. 

Hospital treatment includes the usual public 
ward hospital service, provided, however, that 
if the attending physician considers a private 
ward necessary it will be supplied; otherwise 
a patient may pay directly to the hospital the 
difference between public and private ward 
accommodation if accommodated in a private 
ward. Hospital treatment will continue so 


Icng as, in the opinion of the doctor in charge 
of the case, it is necessary, but will not exceed 
ninety days, unless approved by the medical 
committee on the recommendation of the doc- 
tor in charge. 

Hospitalization is not provided in cases of 
venereal disease, or where the use of drugs or 
intoxicants has caused the sickness, or in cases 
of chronic ailment present at the time an em- 
ployee first entered into employment with the 
company, or which is disclosed or discovered 
within thirty days of his entering into such 
employment (The latter clause to apply only 
to cases where the employee has entered into 
the employment of the company after the 
date when the agreement comes into opera- 
tion). 

It was announced that the first deduction of 
35 cents would be made on the November 23 
pay day, but dependants will be covered from 
November 1. The employees themselves al- 
ready have an hospitalization agreement which 
came into effect in August, 1927. It is under- 
stood that with the inclusion of the 70 cents 
per month entailed by the new hospitalization 
agreement covering dependants, the gross de- 
duction (for both the employees and the 
dependants’ agreements) will amount to $2.50 
per month. 





The Canadian Engineering Standards As- 
sociation calls attention in its quarterly bul- 
letin to the action of the Imperial Economic 
Conference, held at Ottawa last summer, in 
regard to industrial standardization among the 
members of the British Commonwealth. A 
special sub-committee on industrial standard- 
ization was appointed, the Canadian repre- 
sentatives being Dr. H. M. Tory, president of 
the National Research Council of Canada, and 
Mr. B. Stuart McKenzie, secretary of the 
Canadian Engineering Standards Association. 
The sub-committee, in their report to the 
conference, laid stress on the value of indus- 
trial standardization in the promotion of trade, 
pointing out that uniformity in standards 
throughout the Empire should be encouraged 
by all the governments concerned, and a num- 
ber of definite recommendations were made 
with a view to the securing of this result. 
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British Columbia Provincial Association of 
Fire Fighters 


The ninth annual convention of the British 
Columbia Provincial Association of Fire Fight- 
ers was held recently at Vancouver, with eleven 
delegates present. President Macdonald, who 
presided, reviewed the work of the Associa- 
tion during the past year, and pointed out 
the difficulties which were confronting not 
only the members of affiliated locals but fire- 
men in general throughout Canada and the 
United States. 

The committee on officers’ reports approved 
of the executive report and recommended that 
the incoming officers carry on the endeavours 
of the Association to secure the eight-hour 
day. An amendment to the constitution, pro- 
viding for the auditing of the books of the 
secretary-treasurer before adjournment of the 
apnual convention and the findings reported 
to that meeting, was adopted. 


Resolutions were adopted: (1) recommend- 
ing that aerial wires be kept seven feet clear 
of roof peaks; (2) instructing the executive 
to press for the establishment of an Industrial 
Disputes Act covering civic and municipal 
employees; (3) recommending to the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters that a 
suitable button be issued by the International 
to be purchased by the locals for presentation 
to pensioned or retired members. 

Chief officers elected were: President, N. 
Macdonald, 1136 McLean Drive, Vancouver; 
Secretary-treasurer, Charles A. Watson, 1624- 
Sth Avenue East, Vancouver. 

Vancouver was chosen as the convention 
city for 1933. 


UNION ACTIVITIES 


Organization of Catering Industry at 
Halifax 


Union organization of the employees in the 
catering industry of Halifax became effective 
recently when the cooks and waiters of that 
city held their inaugural meeting. The new 
union was established largely through the 
efforts of the Organizing Committee of the 
Halifax Trades and Labour Council. It was 
announced that this most recent addition to 
the ranks of organized labour will immediately 
become affiliated with the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and also with the Halifax 
Trades and Labour Council. The temporary 
officers are: J. J. McLellan, President; W. 
Smith, vice-president; R. Crocker, Financial 
secretary; R. Darragh recording secretary; H. 
Stuts, master-at-arms. 


L.F.T.U. recommends 40-Hour Week 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions (with which body the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, is affiliated), held 
at Berlin during September, 1t was unanimously 
agreed that energetic measures should be 
taken by the International Labour Office to 
secure the introduction of a statutory forty- 
hour week, To achieve this object, it was 
thought that the convening of a special con- 
ference of the three groups (governments, 
employers and workers) would result in prac- 
tical and immediate action. 

With reference to the agenda of the 1934 
session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, the Committee decided that a final choice 
should be made from the following four im- 
portant questions: (1) holidays with pay; (2) 
limitation of maximum loads; (3) forced 
labour (penal sanctions); (4) enlargement of 
the schedule of industrial diseases. 





Regulation of Collective 


The Head of the Provisional Government 
of Brazil issued on August 23, a Decree relat- 
ing to collective agreements. The Decree de- 
fines a collective labour agreement as an agree- 
ment relating to conditions of employment, 
concluded between one or more employers and 
their workers, or between unions or other 
associations of employers and unions or other 
associations of workers. In the statement of 
objects and reasons, the Minister of Labour 
observes that in spite of his personal prefer- 
ence for a system based on trade unionism, 
the Decree has followed the lines rendered 
necessary by the present position in Brazil and 


Agreements in Brazil 


in particular by the absence of adequate trade 
union organization. Agreements are volun- 
tary; but when an agreement is concluded in 
one or more states or municipalities covering 
three-quarters of the employers and workers in 
any industry, the Minister of Labour, Industry 
and Commerce may, on application by either 
of the contracting parties and after consulta- 
tion with the conciliation committee concerned, 
declare the provisions of the agreement bind- 
ing on all other employers and workers in 
that industry, whose circumstances are approxi- 
mately the same, in the states and munici- 
palities concerned. 
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~ LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Reduction of Hours of Work 


The Governing Body: of the International 
Labour Office at a meeting held at Madrid 
during October decided to include the ques- 
tion of the reduction of hours of work on the 
agenda of the 1933 session of the International 
Labour Conference. This decision is a sequel 
to the discussions and decisions of the Govern- 
ing Body at the special meeting held a few 
weeks ago (Lasour Gazerre, October, 1932, 
page 1085), when Mr. de Michelis (Italian 
Government representative). proposed that a 
special session of the Conference should be 
called with a view to the adoption of inter- 
national measures for the immediate reduc- 
tion of. hours of work, as a means of allevi- 
ating unemployment. At that meeting the 
Governing Body adopted by a majority a 
modified proposal, to the effect that the tech- 
nical problems which arise in connection with 
any reduction of hours of work should be con- 
sidered by a Tripartite Preparatory Confer- 
ence representing governments, employers and 
workers, to be held in Geneva in January 
next. The conclusions of that Conference 
were to be submitted to the Governing Body 
in the course of the same month, and the 
Governing Body was to consider the desirabil- 
ity of communicating them to the coming 
World Economic Conference and possibly to 
the governments, in order that they might 
perhaps provide guidance for the conclusion 
of bilateral or multilateral agreements, pend- 
ing decisions which might be taken on the 
subject by the 1933 Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 

The question whether that Session of the 
Conference should be called upon to consider 
the matter as a definite item of its formal 
agenda could not be settled until the Madrid 
meeting. As announced above, it has been de- 
cided affirmatively. The Governing Body also 
decided that the Preparatory Conference 
shall meet on January 10 and that, in addi- 
tion to all the States eck. of the Organi- 
zation, those States which do not belong to 
the Organization shall be invited to take part, 
in view of the world-wide nature of the prob- 
lems to be studied. 


International Conference of Migration 
Statisticians 


An International Conference of Migration 
Statisticians met at the International Labour 
Office from October 3 to 7, 1932. Twenty-five 
countries were represented as follows: Al- 
bania, Austria, Brazil, Canada, China, Cuba, 
Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, France, Ger- 
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many, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, Nicaragua, Poland, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the United States 
of America, Uruguay and Yukoslavia. 

The Conference noted that none of the 
methods of compiling statistics of migration 
in different countries is entirely satisfactory or 
makes it possible to observe the phenomenon 
of migration completely in all its aspects, and 
gave its attention particularly to port statis- 
tics, statistics of declarations of residence, 
statistics of frontier control, and statistics of 
coupons detached from certain documents. 
Certain observations were made by the Con- 
ference regarding these particular classes of 
statistics with a view to arriving at more ade- 
quate information. 

A number of resolutions were adopted 
unanimously by the Conference looking to 
the improvement of migration statistical ser-~ 
vices from an international point of view. 


Legislative Jurisdiction in Canada with re 
gard to Draft Convention Limiting 
Hours of Work in Coal Mines 


Reference was made in the Lasour Gazerts, 
July, 1931, page 794, to a Draft Convention 
which had been adopted at the Fifteenth 
Session (May 28-June 18, 1931) of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, limiting hours of 
work in coal mines with a view to uniformity 
and the establishment of stability in this in- 
dustry. The text of the Draft Convention 
was printed on pages 798-801 of the same 
issue, 

The text of the Draft Convention was sub- 
mitted to the Law Officers of the Crown for 
examination, with a view to determining 
whether and to what extent the subject 
matter lay within the competence of the 
Dominion Parliament or of the Provincial 
Legislatures. A report on the subject was 
submitted to the Privy Council on October 
13 by the Minister of Justice and following 
is the text of a Minute of the meeting of the 
Privy Council which was approved by His 
Excellency the Governor General on October 
26, 1932 (P. C, 2325) :— 


P.C. 2325 (October 26, 1932) 


The Committee of the Privy Council have 
had before them a report dated 13th October, 
1932, from the~Minister of Justice, submitting 
that he has had under consideration, upon refer- 
ence from the Department of Labour, the 
authentic text of the draft convention limiting 
hours of work in coal mines, adopted by the 
International Labour Conference at its Fif- 
teenth Session (28th May—-18th June, 1931), 
with a view to determining whether and to 
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what extent the subject matter of this draft 
convention lies within the competence of Par- 
liament or of the provincial legislatures, in 
order that the said draft convention may be 
brought by the Dominion Government, in dis- 
charge of its obligation under Article 405 of 
the Treaty of Versailles and the corresponding 
article of the other Treaties of Peace, before 
the authority or authorities within whose com- 
petence the matter lies, for legislative or other 
action. 


The Minister observes that the draft con- 
vention embodies various provisions with regard 
to the regulation of hours of work of workers 
employed in coal mines, that is to say, in any 
mine from which hard coal or lignite, or prin- 
cipally hard coal or lignite together with other 
minerals, is extracted. It contemplates that 
such provisions shall be given compulsory effect 
against the management of every mine to which 
such provisions are to be respectively made 
applicable. Ratification of the convention would 
consequently involve an obligation on the part 
of each Government concerned to give effect to 
the provisions of the convention by legislative 
action in so far as existing laws may not afford 
adequate authority for that purpose. 


The provisions of the convention which re- 
quire legislative action to make them effective 
clearly involve legislation which, in its subject 
matter, would be directly concerned with classes 
of subjects assigned exclusively to the Provin- 
cial Legislatures by sec. 92 of the British North 
America Act, 1867: in particular “Local Works 
and Undertakings” (sec. 92 (10); “Property 
and Civil Rights in the Province” (sec. 92 (13) ) 
and perhaps also “Generally all matters of a 
merely local or private nature in the Province” 
(sec. 92 (16) ). While legislation upon the sub- 
ject matter of the provisions of the convention 
might perhaps be enacted by the Parliament of 
Canada in an ancillary or incidental way in 
relation to any coal mine which has been de- 
clared to be a work for the general advantage 
of; Canada: “seci9l and ‘sec. -92 (10) (e); 
British North America Act, 1867); Union 
Colliery Company of British Columbia _v. 
Bryden (1899) A. C. 580, 585, the Minister of 
Justice is of opinion that legislative jurisdic- 
tion touching that subject matter is, as regards 
those parts of Canada included within the 
several Provinces, primarily vested in the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures and that it is within the 
competence of the several Provincial Govern- 
ments by appropriate legislative action to give 
effect to the proposals of the convention gen- 
erally and comprehensively, except for those 
parts of Canada which are not included within 
the limits of any province. As to the latter, 
exclusive legislative jurisdiction in relation to 
the subject matter of the convention is vested 
in the Parliament of Canada. The Minister 
observes that the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Canada in the matter of Legislative 
Jurisdiction over Hours of Labour’ (1925) 
S.C.R. 505, affords strong support for the 
opinion above expressed. 


The Committee concur in the foregoing and 
advise that a copy hereof, together with an 
authenticated copy of the Draft Convention, 
be transmitted to the Lieutenant-Governors of 
the respective provinces for the consideration 
of their respective Governments with a view to 
the enactment of legislation or such other action 
upon the subject-matter of the Draft Conven- 


tion, within the provincial sphere of jurisdic- 
tion, as each Government may be advised to 
take. 


Ratification of Conventions 


Industrial and Labour Information, the 
weekly publication of the International La- 
bour Office, announces in its issue of October 
17 the ratification by Spain of six Conventions 
adopted at. various sessions of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. These six ratifica- 
tions, together with others previously regis- 
tered (including eight registered a few weeks 
ago), bring the total number standing in the 
name of Spain to thirty—the largest number 
recorded for any of the States Members of the 
Organization. Spain has now ratified all but 
three of the Conventions so far adopted—that 
relating to the inspection of emigrants on 
board ship (1926), the revised Convention for 
the protection against accidents of workers 
employed in loading or unloading ships 
(1932), and the Convention fixing the mini- 
mum age for admission of children to non- 
industrial employment (1932). In connection 
with the second of these three, it may be noted 
that the original Convention of 1929 for the 
protection of dock workers was among the 
eight Conventions ratified by Spain last 
August. 


The Convention which has so far obtained 
the largest number of ratifications (28) is that 
adopted in 1925 concerning equality of treat- 
ment for national and foreign workers as re- 
gards workmen’s compensation for accidents 
—a problem which, by its very nature, is 
peculiarly susceptible of settlement by inter- 
national compact. 


Of the thirty-three Conventions, all but four 
are in force and binding upon those States 
which have ratified them. Two of the four 
not yet in operation are those adopted at this 
year’s Session of the Conference. Another is 
the Convention of 1930 for the regulation of 
hours of work in commerce and offices; this 
has obtained the two ratifications required, 
but will not come into force until next August, 
twelve months after the second ratification 
(that of Spain) was registered. 


There remains the Convention of 1931 for 
the limitation of hours of work in coal mines. 
This also has been ratified by Spain, but, un- 
der a special provision included in the Con- 
vention, it will not come into force until six 
months after its ratification by two out of 
seven specified States: Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, Germany, Great Britain, the 
Netherlands and Poland. Negotiations with 
a view to simultaneous ratification by those 
countries have been initiated by the British 
Government. 


Novemper, 1932 


Admission of Iraq to the League of Nations 


On October 3, 1932, the Kingdom of Iraq 
was admitted to the League of Nations by the 
unanimous vote of the fifty-two delegations 
attending the Thirteenth Session of the As- 
sembly of the League. At the same time, in 
accordance with the Peace Treaties, Iraq be- 
came a Member of the International Labour 
Organization. Following the admission of 
Mexico a year ago and of Turkey three 
months ago, this event marks a further stage 
in the progress of the League and the Labour 
Organization towards complete universality, 
and brings the number of Members of the 
Organization up to 58. It is also of particu- 
lar significance in that Iraq is the first man- 
dated territory to be declared to be able to 
stand alone and to take its full place in the 
community of nations. 

Direct contact between the International 
Labour Office and Iraq had already been 
established before Iraq’s admission to the 
League. In 1931 a Committee was appointed 
by the Iraq Cabinet to prepare draft labour 
legislation, and a small delegation, headed by 
the present Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
visited the Office in order to obtain informa- 
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tion which would assist the Committee in its 
task. Thus the way has been prepared for 
fruitful co-operation between the Office and 
the newest Member of the Organization. 


Publications of the Office 


Pneumoconiosis—The International Labour 
Office has just added to its “Studies and 
Reports” Series a bibliography, under the 
head of “Pneumoconiosis”, of all the works 
published up to December 1931 on the general 
physiology and pathology, clinical pathology, 
and radiology of pneumoconiosis. This bibli- 
ography includes works dealing not only with 
the harmful effects of silica, but also with 
those due to dusts in general. It does not, 
however, as a rule mention the numerous 
works on medicine, medical pathology or in- 
dustrial medicine which contain chapters on 
pneumoconiosis. 


The publication is intended only as a pre- 
liminary step leading towards the drawing up 
of a full bibliography, which might subse- 
quently also cover the questions raised in the 
field of health and legal compensation by 
diseases due to dusts. 


Share-the-Work Movement in the United States 


The Directors of the American Petroleum 
Institute, which is represented by virtually 
the entire oil industry in the United States, 
has recommended its member companies, as 
an emergency measure, to reduce working 
hours to a maximum of forty a week or an 
equivalent. Mr. Walter Teagle, President of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
and Chairman of the Co-ordination Com- 
mittee of the “Share-the-Work” movement of 
the Federal Reserve Banking and Industrial 
Committees, estimated that the introduction 
of the forty-hour week would increase the 
number of employees by 31 per cent. 


The United States Chamber of Commerce 
has endorsed the efforts which are being made 
by the co-ordination group of the “Share- 
the-Work” movement set up by the Federal 
Reserve Banking and Industrial Committees 
to examine methods of spreading the existing 
volume of employment. The President of 
the Chamber of Commerce was also author- 
ized to circularize the affiliated organizations, 
asking each one to inform its members of 
the methods of spreading work most appli- 
cable in each field of business and that each 
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organization should inform the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States at least once 
a month for six months of the number of 
weekly hours per employee in each enter- 
prise, and the extent to which the spreading 
of employment had been effected. The com- 
mittee did not recommend any _ specific 
method or methods of spreading work, but 
suggested that the Board of the Chamber of 
Commerce should authorize the collection and 
dissemination of information on plans which 
have been successfully followed. In view of 
the extent of unemployment, the Board was 
also advised to urge employers to support the 
“Share-the-Work” movement by a wider dis- 
tribution of work in offices, shops, banks and 
all other places of business, and that hours 
of work should be restricted to not more than 
forty in the week for each person employed 
during the present emergency. 

The report of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce on this subject was adopted 
following an interview between the President 
of the Chamber of Commerce and President 
Hoover. 
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_ SEVENTH CENSUS OF CANADA, 1931 


ix PRELIMINARY oe ane of. the results 
obtained by the Seventh Census of Can- 
ada, showing the numbers of the wage earners 
of Canada at work and not at work on June 
1/1931, has been published by Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in bulletin form. A re- 


port giving the figures in so far as they related 
to cities and towns with a population of 5.000 
or over, was given in the Lasour Gazerrn, 
July, 1932, page 784. The following is ne 
text of the Bulletin jalan Table II of 
Part II): 


Wage Earners of Canada at Work and Not at Work on June 1, 1931, 
Togeiher with Causes given by Wage Earners reporting as 
“¢ Not at Work ” 


i Wis group of eee earners” is one of three 
into which the “gainfully occupied” popula- 
tion is divided at the census. The other two 
are described as “ employers” and as workers 
“on own account,” respectively, the workers 
“on own account” including such classes as 
farmers, country blacksmiths, small storekeep- 
ers, doctors, lawyers and others who give 
their own time and labour to their occupa- 
tion, and do not employ others therein. The 
“wage earners” are much the largest of the 
three groups, and, as defined by the census, in- 
clude each and every person “who works for 
salary or wages, whether he be the general 
manager of a bank, railway or manufacturing 
establishment or a day labourer.” 

At the census of June 1, 1931, a compre- 
hensive investigation was made of the problem 
of “unemployment” among the wage earners 
of Canada. In the first place, every wage 
earner in the country was asked whether or 
not he was at work on the date of the census, 
Monday June 1, 1931, and those who answered 
in the negative were further asked the reason 
for not being at work on the above date, the 
reasons to be stated under such headings as 
“no job,” “ temporary lay off,” “ strike or lock- 
out,” “ illness,” “accident,” etc. ‘This in- 
vestigation was made in order to get a clear 
and sharply defined conspectus of the employ- 
ment situation at a particular point of time. 

In the second place, every wage earner in 
the country was asked to state how many 
weeks he had been out of work during the 
twelve months preceding the date of the cen- 
sus—that is, how many weeks he had been 
out of work between June 1, 1980 and June 
1, 1931, together with the number of weeks 
out of work for each of the specified causes, 
“no job,” “temporary lay off,” “ illness,” 
“accident,” strike or lockout,” “other causes.” 
A comprehensive analysis of the information 
secured under this second heading classified 
by occupation, birthplace, citizenship, etc., is 
in progress. 

The present bulletin deals with the first of 
the two enquiries—the analysis of the wage 


earning population as “at work” or “not at 
work” on a specified date—the official date 
of the census, June 1, 1931—and the causes 
stated for not being at work on that date. 

The bulletin falls into two parts. Part I is 
concerned with Dominion and provincial to- 
tals of wage earners’at work and not at work 
on June 1, 1931, and with the reasons assigned 
by the latter for not being at work on that 
day. Part II is a record of those at work 
and not at work on June 1, 1931, in every 
urban community of 1,000 population and 
over in the Dominion. In Part II, chief at- 
tention is devoted to wage earners of 20 years 
of age and over who are out of the appren- 
tice stage and in most cases have others de- 
pendent upon them, In this part the tables 
give the number at work and not at work 
and do not enter into any analysis of the 
causes, since this analysis has been made in 
Part I in sufficient detail for certain broad 
conclusions as to the reasons for not being 
at work to be drawn. Totals are given by 
provinces for cities of 30,000 and over, urban 
communities of between 5,000 and 30,000, and 
smaller urban communities of between 1,000 
and 5,000 population. 


Part I—Wace Earners “At Work” AND 
“Not at WorK” IN THE DOMINION 
AND THE Provinces ON Monpay, JUNE 
tae hy 


The grand total number of persons in the 
Dominion coming within the census definition 
of “wage earners” was 2,564,879 at the date 
of the census. Of this total, 2,093,211 or 81°39 
per cent, were actually at work on the date 
of the census, while 471,668 or 18°61 per cent 
were not at work on the date of the census. 
In other words, out of every 10,000 wage earn- 
ers in the Dominion, 8,139 were at work and 
1,861 were not at work on June 1, 1931. Of 
those not at work, 392,809 stated that they 
were not at work owing to having “no job”. 
In the consideration of this figure it has to 
be remembered that even in times of great 
industrial activity there are always many 
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thousands of workers “between jobs”, while 
many thousands more are casual labourers, 
who may have “no job” to-day but may be 
employed to-morrow. This figure of 392,809, 
being 15:32 per cent of all the wage earners 
of the Dominion, or 1,532 out of every 10,000, 
may be regarded as giving the number of 
“the unemployed”, in the ordinary meaning 
of the term, as at the date of the census. 
Approximately five out of every six who were 
not at work on June 1, 1931, gave the reason 
as “no job”. 

The other reasons advanced by wage earners 
for not having been at work on June 1, 1931, 
were of less importance. The considerable 
total of 42,443 reported that they were not at 
work owing to “temporary lay off”. This 
number, however, was only 1:66 per cent. of 
the wage earners of the Dominion or one out 
of every sixty wage earners in the country. 
Further, these wage earners had a job to go 
back to, so that their position was quite dif- 
ferent from that of those reporting “no job”. 
“Strike or lockout” was given in only 379 
cases as the reason for not being at work on 
June 1, so that only about one out of every 
7,000 wage earners in the country was not at 
work as the result of an industrial dispute— 
an excellent record in the circumstances. 

Personal reasons were assigned by those not 
at work on June 1, 1931, in 30,177 cases, in- 
cluding 25,718 cases of illness and 4,459 cases 
of accident. The 25,718 constitute about one 
per cent of the grand total number of wage 
earners in the country, and this might be 
taken to indicate that the average toll taken 
by illness among our wage-earning population 
is about one per cent of normal full time or 
about three days in the working year. “ Acci- 
dent” cases were responsible for about one- 
sixth of one per cent of the wage earners not 
being at work on the date of the census— 
one person out of every six hundred. Thus 
“accident”? would appear to be a minor cause 
of loss of time, averaging half a day per wage 
earner per annum. : 

Various reasons not lending themselves con- 
veniently to tabulation were assigned by 2,277 
persons for not being at work on June 1, 1931, 
while in 3,583 cases the reason for not being 
at work could not be obtained. As these two 
groups taken together were less than one- 
quarter of one per cent of the total number 
of wage earners, the lack of definite informa- 
tion in their cases does not materially affect 
the delineation of the general employment 
situation on the date of the census. 


Sex Distribution of Wage Earners at Work 
and Not at Work on June 1, 1931 


Heretofore the total wage earning popula- 
tion of the Dominion has been considered, 
without distinction of sex. When that dis- 
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tinction is made, as in Table I on next page, 
it is at once observed that the females “ not 
at work” on June 1, 1931, are a much smaller 
percentage of the total female wage earners 
than the males “not at work” are of the 
total male wage earners. Out of 2,017,606 
male wage earners in Canada on the date of 
the census, 1,594,612 or 79:03 per cent of the 
total were at work and 422,994 or 20-97 per 
cent were not at work. On the other hand, 
out of a total of 547,273 female wage earners 
in Canada at the date of the census, 498,599 
or 91-11 per cent were at work and only 48,674 
or 8°89 per cent were not at work. Thus the 
percentage “not at work” among male wage 
earners was considerably more than twice as 
large as among female wage earners. 

If the wage earners with “no job” at 
the date of the census are compared—the 
really “ unemployed ”—the same conclusion is 
reached. Out of 2,017,606 male wage earners 
resident in Canada at the date of the census, 
306,549 or 17°68 per cent, or rather more than 
one-sixth, had “no job”—were unemployed 
at the date of the census. Out of 547,273 
female wage earners, however, only 36,260 or 
6°63 per cent of the total had “no job”. In 
other words, one out of every six male wage 
earners and one out of every fifteen female 
wage earners was unemployed at the date of 


the census. 


Reasons other than “no job” were given 
for not being at work on June 1, 1931, by 3:29 
per cent of all male wage earners and by 2:26 
per cent of all female wage earners. Among 
these reasons “temporary lay off” accounted 
for 1°83 per cent of all male wage earners 
and 1:00 per cent of all female wage earners 
not being at work on the date of the census. 
Again, “strike or lockout” accounted for the 
absence from work of 353 males and of only 
26 females. 

Among the personal reasons for not being 
at work, “illness” bulked equally large among 
male and among female wage earners, 1-00 
per cent of each sex being not at work on 
June 1, 1931, for this reason. On the other 
hand, the greater hazards to which males are 
subjected in the course of their employment 
and outside of it are shown by the fact that 
0-21 per cent of all male wage earners and 
only 0-04 per cent of all female wage earners 
were not at work on June 1, 1931, as a result 
of accidents. 

Preliminary general results of the investiga- 
tion of wage earners at work and not at work 
on June 1, 1931, and the reasons given by 
those not at work are given for the Dominion 
as a whole by numbers and percentages, in 
the following table. 
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TABLE I—TOTAL NUMBER OF WAGE-EARNERS IN CANADA AT WORK AND NOT AT WORK ON JUNE 1, 
1931, WITH CAUSES FOR WAGE-EARNERS NOT BEING AT WORK ON THAT DATE 


(Preliminary figures) 





Total wage-earners P.C. of wage-earners 


Fal Sea Males Females ob Males | Females 
No. No. No. 
Total number of wage-earners...............).--.-+-s000% 2,564,879 | 2,017,606 547, 273 100-00 100-00 100-00 
Total number of wage-earners at work................ 2,093,211 1,594, 612 498, 599 81-61 79-03 91-11 
Causes given by wage-earners for not being at work on 
Monday, June 1, 1931:— 
(a) Industrial— 
No job—unemployed)....2..4 aise. wee dd 392, 809 356, 549 36, 260 15-32 17-68 6-63 
‘Temporary, lay Ol. Meee cee er eee 42,443 36,971 5,472 1-66 1-83 1-00 
StriketonlockoutMee. ee... aie 379 353 ; 26 0-01 0-02 0-00 
(b) Personal— 
TRESS IEE SEE PUR Ee PEER He 25,718 20, 265 5, 453 1-00 1-00 1-00 
ACCT OIG ie ator ee eer eae i: acer ahah 4,459 4,240 219 0-17 0-21 0-04 
(c) Other— 
OL AIYE) Dae Hy Ch St Ad. RNa ce en 2524 1,667 610 0-09 0-08 0-11 
INGHetated’. vTinenen chem cee eerie sare cwe! 3,583 2,949 634 0-14 0-15 0-11 
Total number of wage-earners not at work............ 471,668 422,994 48,674 18-39 20-97 8-89 


Comparison by Provinces of Causes for Not 
Being at Work 


While in the Dominion as a whole, 18-39 
per cent of all wage earners of both sexes 
were not at work on June 1, 1931, the cor- 
responding figure for the provinces varies all 
the way from 6:79 per cent in Prince Edward 
Island to 24-69 per cent in British Columbia. 
Such wide differences make a closer analysis 
necessary. 


“No Job.”—First, those of both sexes who 
have “no Jobs”—the really unemployed—are 
shown in Table II to vary in actual numbers 
all the way from 620 in Prince Edward Island 
to 100,442 in Quebec and 130,442 in Ontario. 
When we refer to the percentage figures of 
Table III, we find that the variation is from 
5-04 per cent of all wage earners in Prince 
Edward Island to 21°55 per cent in British 
Columbia. The Prairie Provinces show higher 
percentages of “no jobs” than the Dominion 
percentage of 15:32, Manitoba showing 18-84 
per cent of all wage earners as having no jobs 
at the date of the census, Saskatchewan 18-10 
per cent and Alberta 17-04 per cent. On the 
other hand, Quebec with 14:49 per cent and 
Ontario with 13-52 per cent of jobless at the 
date of the census were below the average 
of the Dominion, New Brunswick with 16-79 
per cent of jobless, was distinctly worse off 
than Nova Scotia, which had only 12-03 per 
cent of jobless on June 1. These figures in- 
dicate the relative position of the provinces 
with regard to employment and unemploy- 
ment. 

“Temporary Lay Of.”—‘Temporary lay 
off”? accounted for 1:66 per cent of all wage 


earners (1°83 per cent for males and 1-00 per 
cent for females) being away from their work 
on Monday, June 1, 1931, the total of 42,443 
including 36,971 males and 5,472 females. The 
highest percentage of “ temporay lay off ” were 
found in Nova Scotia with 5-08 per cent of 
all wage earners and 6:12 per cent of all male 
wage earners “laid off.’ Alberta and British 
Columbia reported 3:33 per cent and 1-70 
per cent respectively of all wage earners “laid 
off.” In all three provinces a large proportion 
of those temporarily “ laid off” were employed 
in the coal mines, In the chief industrial 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, the per- 
centages of “temporary lay off” were 1:78 
and 0-88 respectively. 


“Strike or Lockout.’—The only province 
where the number of wage earners reporting 
themselves as not at work owing to “strike 
or lockout” was an appreciable fraction of the 
total working force was British Columbia, 
where nine per ten thousand of all male wage 
earners were not at work on June 1, 1931, for 
this reason. The actual number in this prov- 
ince not at work owing to differences with 
employers was 169. 


“ Tllness.”—“ Illness,” as a personal reason 
for absence from work, may be expected to 
account for a fairly even amount of absence 
from work throughout the various provinces. 
However, while the Dominion average is ex- 
actly one per cent of the total number of 
wage earners for both sexes as well as for 
males and females respectively, Nova Scotia 
shows 1-64 per cent of all males giving illness 
as the reason for not being at work on June 
1, 1931. Quebec came next with 1-22 per 
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TABLE II.—WAGE-EARNERS OF CANADA AT WORK AND NOT AT WORK ON MONDAY, JUNE 1, 1931, BY 
SEX AND PROVINCE, WITH NUMBERS NOT AT WORK FOR VARIOUS CAUSES 





Total Number | Number Causes given by those not at work 
a ls a pe not iM — if Baath C 
rovince fe) wor wor No empo- rike lll Roce | ‘Other auses 
wage- June Ist, | June Ist, ° rary or not 

He ha 1931 1931 job lay-off | lockout | "°SS dent | causes | stated 
GAIN ADD Asie dnn eer Total 2,564,879] 2,093,211] 471,668] 392,809) 42,443 379| 25,718] 4,459) 2,277) 3,588 
Male 2,017,606] 1,594,612} 422,994] 356,549) 36,971 353} 20,265} 4,240) 1,667) 2,949 
Female 47,273| 498,599 48,674| 36,260) 5,472 26} 5,453 219 610 634 

Prince Edward Island. Total 12,291 11,456 835 620 47 - 127 11 30 - 

Male 9,117 8,407 710 540 41 - 93 10 26 - 

Female Bye. 3,049 125 80 6 - 34 1 4 ~ 
Nova Scotia... -: ule. Total 117,444 94,408 23,036) 14,123) 5,972 2 1,826 378 328 407 
Male 94, 854 73,281 21) 573\eals,212|0 "5,802 Dion 15560 372 283 342 
Female 22,590 21,127 1,463 911 170 - 266 6 45 65 
New Brunswick....... Total 83,761 67,007 16,754} 14,061 910 5 95S 199 163 457 
Male 65, 892 50,507 15,385] 13,206 750 5 745 188 120 371 
! Female 17,869 16,500 1,369 855 1€0 - 214 11 43 86 
Quebec: 282... Total 693,351] 576,394 116,957} 100,442} 6,108 81] 8,128 1,108 500 590 
Male 532,401] 429,054 103,347} 90,126} 4,836 73| 6,489 1,043 315 465 
: Female 160,950} 147,340 13,610) 10,316 D272 8 1,639 65 185 125 
Ontario AiG. eee... Total 963, 636 803, 601 160,035} 130,268} 17,146 80 9,302 1,344 850 1,045 
Male 751,019 608, 834 142,185} 117,749] 14,579 65 7,083 1,261 633 815 
Female 212,617 194, 767 17,850} 12,519 2-560 15 yea bt) 83 217 230 
Manitobat th... aeeek Total 170, 792 134, 263 36,529) 32,176 2,264 16 1,378 244 114 337 
Male 132,901 100,783 32,118) 28,566) 1,895 13 1, 067 227 Gi 273 
Female 37,891 33, 480 4.411} 3,610 369 3 311 17 37 64 
Saskatchewan......... Total 145, 445 116,568 28,877) 26,326 1, 267 5 903 137 69 170 
Male 116,058 $0,055 26,003) 23,877 CA eys 5 677 133 43 132 
Female 29,387 26,583 2,874 2,449 131 = 226 4 26 38 
‘A’berta.2a:t 4: cee. Total 142,090 111,391 30.699] 24,212 4,735 21 964 234 124 409 
Male 116,089 87,891 28.198) 22,119 4,570 21 760 225 94 409 

Female 26,001 23,500 2) 501 2.093 165 - 204 9 SO irate 
British Columbia......Total 234,321 176,477 57.844) 50,490} 3,992 169] 925122 804 99 168 
Male 197, 659 144, 283 53,376) 47,065 3,360 169 1,793 781 76 142 
Female 36, 662 32, 194 4,468 3,425 632) 3.0 ee 339 23 23 26 

Wiukont 20:0... A: Meee Total 1,295 1,193 102 91 PASE), ie 12) aL Me mire fried ated lhae tet nie 
Male 1,214 1,115 99 89 DAWA...) Se Si Fiera) cre lie eae ors, | Se 

Female 81 78 3 DIG Peg.) ae. 1 Oe SO | nl es wet be IR 

Northwest Territories.Total 453 45ST ye eT eee ee EER hovel Se RTSRE ois BREEAM IG Scere ace a siles ob coe «fine oretgiens 
Male 402 407 RAE Ge ve ROMER OE IERIE fore: PASE UMRE: [ic wool ean la gate Rheem eeatage, Aah APRN cE n 

Female 51 51 


(Preliminary figures) 


cent of all males reporting absence from work 
as due to illness. Ontario was slightly below 
the Dominion average with 0:94 per cent of 
its male wage earners not at work on June 
1, 1931, because of illness. In the Prairie Prov- 
inces the proportions were lower still, Mani- 
toba showing 0:80 per cent, Saskatchewan 
0-58 per cent, Alberta 0-65 per cent of male 
wage earners not at work because of illness. 
British Columbia was higher with 0-91 per 
cent of male wage earners not at work on 
account of illness, Doubtless the age dis- 
tribution of the wage earners would go far 
to account for these differences. It may be 
noted that among female wage earners the 
differences between the provinces are smaller, 
the highest proportion of females not at work 
on account of illness being 1:18 per cent in 
Nova Scotia and the lowest 0:78 per cent in 
Saskatchewan, as compared with the Domin- 
lon average of 1:00 per cent. This would 
appear to be accounted for by a more uni- 
form age distribution of female wage earners 
throughout the Dominion. 


“ Accident ”»—Among male wage earners, the 
highest percentages of “not at works” on ac- 


count of accidents were found in British Co- 
lumbia with 0°34 per cent and in Nova Scotia 
with 0°32 per cent not at work on June l, 
1931, owing to accidents, as compared with 
the Dominion average of 0°21 per cent, or 21 
per 10,000 wage earners. The lowest per- 
centages were found in the agricultural prov- 
inces, Prince Edward Island with 0-11 per 
cent and Saskatchewan with 0-12 per cent. 
Ontario and Quebec indicated 0°17 per cent 
and 0-19 per cent respectively not at work 
as the result of accidents. Lumbering and 
mining may account for the relatively high 
figures of British Columbia and lumbering and 
fishing for those of Nova Scotia. 


Statistical Tables—The actual figures of 
wage earners at work and not at work on 
June 1, 1931, are given by province and by 
sex in Table II with the causes of absence 
from work, Table III gives percentages of 
wage earners at work or not at work for 
various reasons on the date of the census, and 
Table IV gives percentage figures showing how 
largely each of the causes for not being at 
work bulked with the 471,000 wage earners 
not at work on that day. 
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LE III.—PERCENTAGES OF CANADIAN WAGE-EARNERS AT WORK AND NOT AT WORK ON . 
ar MONDAY, JUNE 1, 1931, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, WITH PERCENTAGES NOT AT 
WORK FOR VARIOUS CAUSES 











Percentages not at work for causes given below 
Per- Per- us 
By Ser igo serene: coe = Industrial Personal Other 
ts i June © work | we Z 
porhere Ist, June Ist, No \2 he ek Til- Acci- | Other panes 
1931 1931 job lay-off | lockout |. 2&8. dent | causes stated 
FN oe RR neat 100-00 | 81-61 18:39 | 15-32 1-66 0-01} © 1-00 0-17 0-09 0-14 
Sapatc Male 100-00 79-08 20-97 17-68 1-83 » 0-02 1-00 0-21 0-08 0-15 
. Female! ' 100-00 91-11 8-89 See ao 0:00} © Ae ree apy 0-11 
i yard Esland.. Jay... 100-00 93-21 6-79 5-0 “88 WEIS... . : PG De a ae 
ae ik Male 100-00 92-21 7-79 5-92 0-45 | eOE8.... 1-02 0-11 e297 eee ere 
Female 100-00 96-06 3-94 2-52 Owl sea TE Re 1-07 0-03 O13 514 sere. 
INOVa: Stotia. 2. san... eee 100-00 80-39 19-61 12-03 5-08 0-00 1-55 0-32 0-28 0-35 
Male 100-00 77-26 22-74 13-93 6-12 0-00 1-64 0-39 0-30 0-36 
Female 100-00 93-52 6-48 4-03 O75: (eae te 1-18 0-03 0-20 0-29 
New Brunswick............... 100-00 80-00 20-00 16-79 1-09 0-01 1-14 0.24 0-19 0-54 
Male 100-00 76:65 23-35 20-04 1-14 0-01 1-13 0-29 0-18 0-56 
Female 100-00 92-34 7:66 4-78 0290 |Past. Bee 1-20 0-06 0-24 0-48 
Quebecns sy EES. 2. WS: 100-00 83-13 16-87 14.49 0-88 0-01 1-17 0-16 0-07 0-09 
Male 100-00 80-59 19-41 16-93 0-90 0-01 122 0-19 0-06 0-09 
Female 100-00 91-54 8-46 6-41 0-79 0-00 1-02 0-04 . 0-12 0-08 
Ontariow7k ee) ees 100-00 83-39 16-61 13-52 1-78 0:01 0-96 0-14 0-09 0-11 
Male 100-00 81-07 18-938 15-68 1-94 0-01 0-94 0-17 0:08 0-11 
Female 100-00 91-60 8-40 5-89 1-21 0-01 1-04 0-04 0-10 0-11 
Manitoba. (iia Ieee. sea 100-00 78-61 21-39 18-84 1-32 0-01 0-81 0-14 0-07 0-20 
Male 100-00 75-83 24-17 21-49 1-42 0-02 0-80 0-17 0-06 0-21 
Female 100-00 88-36 11-64 9-53 | 0-97 0-61 0-82 0-04 0-10 0-17 
paskatchewan. Ames... «ieee. 100-00 80-15 19-85 18-10 0-87 0-00 0:62 0-09 0-05 0-12 
Male 100-00 77-59 22-41 20-57 0-98 0-00 0-58 0-12 0-05 0-11 
Female 100-00 90-22 9-78 8-33 0:44 J... 0-78 0-01 0-09 | 0:13 
PAI Dertaethans <-> tees. ss aoe cc. 100-00 78-39 21-61 17-04 3°33 0-01 0-68 0-17 0-09 0-29 
Male 100-00 16:71 24-29 19-05 3°94 0-03 0-65 0-19 0-08 0-35 
Female 100-00 90-388 9-62 8-05 OF6S VN Re 0-78 0-03 O2d3) eke. . 
British Columbia.......... eee 100-00 75-31 24-69 21-55 1-70 0-07 0-92 0-34 0-04 0-07 
Male 100-00 73. 00 27-00 23-81 1-70 0-09 0-91 0-40 0-04 0-07 
Female} 100-00 87-81 12-19 9-34 1273: hee ot 0-98 0-06 0-06 0-07 
BY OD Wanita. te, es 3) eee Bs 100-00 92-12 7°88 7:03 ODO TEAR Bice: GOMES. ic 7 ll = bee oa ae eee 
Male 100-00 91-85 8-15 7-38 O=1O7B. 25k OSG GAIN. 2 302] PSA ee ee 
Female 100-00 96-30 3°70 22 AT Bars oop | Ae 123-61} entail el eee 
Northwest Territories..... iaie 100-00 L200. cd a rancs 4 ellie sie Bag Rm pepe ace tM en Lee a I ty a a 
Male 100-00 1200 | oso g:ss-9u'e Filighllde See ra men ener a eee tet MARC Sere che |, Pc mela Saco RCT ck V1 oe 
Female} 100-00 DOO Ys2.5 2s 4 «5 al giagd cade tere he cinta agen ie ENS Ret | SURE ee Mia een 1 1 in| A 
ek —Sas$s99SsS5_—_ 


Part I]—Urspan Wace Earners at Work 
AND Not at Work on JUNE 1, 1931 


The wage earners of Canada are resident in 
proportionately greater numbers in the urban 
communities, while employers and workers “on 
own account” are proportionately more num- 
erous in rural areas. Indeed many wage 
earners who reside outside of the urban com- 
munities find their daily work within them. 
The census, however, deals with people at their 
residence and allocates to Montreal, Toronto 
or any other urban community only those 
wage earners who are actually resident within 
the limits of the municipality. .« 


The following tables are concerned, therefore, 
only with wage earners resident within the 533 
urban municipalities of 1,000 population or 
over. Further, in these urban tables only the 
wage earners of 20 years and over are included 
as being past the apprentice stage and as 
having in the majority of cases other persons 
dependent upon them for support. Even when 
the wage earners of under 20 years are left out 
of account, we find that these 533 urban muni- 
cipalities of 1,000 population and over, with an 
aggregate population of 5,160,901 or 49-73 per 


cent of the total population of Canada, had 
as residents within their bounds 1,544,014 wage 
earners of 20 years and over, or 60:2 per cent 
of all the wage earners of all ages in the 
Dominion of Canada. Further these same 533 
urban municipalities had as nearly as can be 
estimated some 220,000 wage earners of under 
20 years of age included in their population, 
so that their grand total population of wage 
earners may be estimated at 1,764,000 out of a 
grand total of 2,564,879 for the Dominion as a 
whole, or 68-8 per cent of the grand total. 

The 533 urban communities of 1,000 popula- 
tion contained on June 1, 1931, an aggregate 
of 1,544,014 wage earners of 20 years and Over, 
including 1,218,034 males and 325,980 females. 
Of these the total number not at work on 
June 1, was 290,177, 263,042 males and 27,135 
females. Statistics of the reasons why these 
wage earners were not at work on June 1 have 
not yet been compiled, but if the proportions 
shown in Table IV for all Canada are used 
(84:29 per cent for males and 74:5 per cent 
for females) then about 221,700 male and 
20,125 female wage earners of 20 years and over 
in the 533 municipalities on the date of the 
census had “no job.” 
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TABLE IV—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CAUSES ASSIGNED BY WAGE-EARNERS FOR NOT 
BEING AT WORK ON JUNE 1, 1931 


(Preliminary figures) 
a  E 


Proportion of wage-earners not at work for stated causes 














Total a= 
wage- Industrial Personal Other 
Province and sex. . earners = 
not at empo- 
work an : ee Strike Illness | Accident ee ge! 
CANAIDA (pee. laaaceg: hele tony tema: 100-00 83-28 9-00 0-08 5-45 0-95 0-48 0-76 
Male 10-00 84-29 8-74 0-08 4-79 1-01 0-39 0-70 
Female 100-00 74-50 11-24 0-05 11-20 0-45 1-25 1-31 
Prince Edward Island..}........2.... 100-00 74-25 LVe(CS) 914 Gea ne 15-21 1-32 SrSDHE. soniet AE 
Male 100-00 76-06 677) 2 er 13-10 1-41 Sy OG ele wT. 
Female 100-00 64:00 ASO (SFaR. fl... 27 20 0 80 OP 20 |S eae 
Nova. Scotia... Saat... eee. 0 oe 100 00 61-31 25 92 0-01 7-93 1-64 1-42 1:77 
Male 100-00 61-24 26-89 0-01 7:23 1-72 1-31 1-59 
Female 100-00 62:27 TDEIO ZT MS, ees ML 18-18 0-41 3-08 4-44 
New Brunswickoms wv... ine ke. cee. 100-00 83-93 5-43 0-03 5-72 1-19 0-97 2-13 
Male 100-00 85-84 4.87 0-03 4-84 1-23 0-78 2:41 
Female} 100-00 62-45 11-69 OAs... 15-64 0-80 3-14 6-28 
Qiuebod.2 ai ees = eee te) od 100 00 85-88 5-22 0-07 6-95 0-95 0-43 0-50 
Male 100-00 87-21 4-68 0-07 6-28 1-01 0-30 0-45 
Female 100-00 75-80 9-34 0-06 12-04 0-48 1-36 0-92 
Ontarioves..., taps au: cee ska 100-00 81-40 10-71 0-05 5-81 0-84 0-54 0-65 
Male 100-00 82-81 10-25 0:05 4.98 0-89 0-45 0:57 
Female 100-00 70-13 14-38 0-08 12-44 0-46 1-22 1-29 
Manitoba cece Se ene cee 100-00 88-08 6-20 0-04 3°77 0-67 0-32 0-92 
Male 100-00 88-94 5-90 0-04 3-32 0-71 | 0-24 0-85 
Female 100-00 81-84 8-37 0-07 7:05 0-39 0-83 1-45 
Saskatchewan’ ibs ae. eee a laa 100-00 91-17 4.39 0-02 Saks 0-47 0-23 0-59 
Male 100-00 91-82 4.37 0-02 2-60 0-51 0:17 0:51 
Female 100-00 85-21 Ai BG) | eR hae. 7°86 0-14 0-90 1-33 
Albertarnacaa. seek ges Le hee od aa! 8 100-00 78:87 15-42 0-07 3°14 0:76 0-41 1-33 
Male 100-00 78-44 16-21 0-07 2-70 0-80 0-33 1-45 
Female 100-00 83-61 Ce60slmone fee, . 8-15 0-36 2.0). |he BY ey yer 
British Columbia). .ss.e es, ee oy 100-00 87-29 6-90 0-29 3-67 1-39 0:17 0-29 
Male 100-00 88-18 6-29 0-32 3-34 1-46 0-14 0:27 
Female 100-00 76-66 145t5 |aeae Bye. 7-59 0-51 0-51 0-58 
Wukonts 30). i gee ons eee 100-00 89-22 TG Geka. Bh, SHB 2) Ae hae A a ea aes fe aL E Vek 
Male 100-00 89-90 POE ee Sic OB Was. cn ON Dr NR ie 
Female 100-00 66°07 Eire een eter SOrOOn Actas cee Me tierce |e ean oe 
Northwest'Ternitories; 70.0%. S000 ee Ose. JM ROUTE Meee KOMEme eral, RY. | ht CO eas asd 
MiglGis ATE. OG. Ree RO) RI eM i Td aeetee hc AUN bt 
Ferision . 4g. 81-| A See bee eee ee ee oe Ae Po” 





Generaliy speaking, the percentage of wage 
earners not at work was highest in the largest 
places, and this was true for both sexes. Thus, 
_ taking the three distinct classes of municipali- 
ties in Table I, the percentage of all wage 
earners not at work on June 1 was 17-71 in 
communities of 1,000 to 5,000, 17-92 in com- 
munities of 5,000 to 30,000 and 19-34 in com- 
munities of 30,000 and over. The correspond- 
ing figures for male wage earners were 19-97 
per cent, 20°55 per cent and 22-37 per cent 
respectively, and for female wage earners 6:34 
per cent, 6-52 per cent and 9-17 per cent re- 
spectively. 

Finally, in the 533 urban communities as a 
whole, containing practically one-half the 
population of the Dominion, the percentage 
of wage earners of 20 years and over of both 
sexes not at work was on June 1, 1931, 18-79 
per cent as compared with 18-39 per cent for 
all wage earners of both sexes in the Dominion. 
The percentage of adult male urban workers 





not at work was 21-60 per cent as compared 
with 20-97 for the Dominion. The percentage 
of females not at work was 8:32 per cent as 
compared with 8-89 per cent for the Dominion. 
On the whole, then, it appears that urban male 
wage earners were rather less fully employed 
in urban communities than outside of them, 
and that female wage earners were rather more 
fully employed in urban communities than 
outside of them. 

In this Part, Table I (page 1194) is a summary 
by province and sex of the aggregate number of 
wage earners and of wage earners “not at 
work” in cities of 30,000 and over, in cities 
and towns of between 5,000 and 30,000 popula- 
tion, and in towns and villages of 1,000 to 
5,000 population. Table II gives the figures of 
total wage earners and of wage earners not at 
work in each of the 533 urban municipalities 
of over 1,000 population. (Table II is omitted 
in the present issue of the Lasour GAZETTE.) 
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TABLE I—WAGE-EARNERS, 20 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, NOT AT WORK JUNE IST, 1931 FOR URBAN 
LOCALITIES HAVING 1,000 POPULATION AND OVER 


SUMMARY BY PROVINCES 








Wage-earners June Ist, 1931 


Cities, towns or villages by | Units Population June Ist, 1931 
population categories per Reported Not at work 
category 
Total Male Female | Total | Male | Female} Total | Male | Female 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
CANADA— 
Having 30. . and over.... 20) 3.024.855, 1,497,164] 1,527,691] 977.518] 753.365] 224,153] 189.077] 168.527 a, 550 
5,000-30,000...... 118] 1.305.304) 649.832] 655,472) 363,498] 295,352! 68,146! 65,150} 60.701 449 
< 1,000- 5,000...... 395| 830,742) 417,478] 413,264) 202,998) 169,317] 33,681] 35,950] 33,814 = 136 
Prince Edward Island— 
Having 30V000:andtover, nnd wearers cl creel ato cute See 2 | ay eataetahens cll tet eee ouster | acrane es otell ei duayore-e aryl mumeeeces etal ameneeete ate 
ss 5,000-30,000...... 1 12,361 5,815 6,546] 2.980} 2,168 812 410 354 56 
ee 1,000- 5,000...... 2 4,822 2,324 2,498] 1,099 848 251 108 101 7 
Nova Scotia— 
Having 30.000 and over.... 1 59.275 28. 606; 30.669] 17.780) 13,435) 4.345] 2.902} 2,632 270 
J: 5.000-30,000...... 12] 117.169 58.815 58,354] 30,473] 25.490) 4.983] 6.553) 6,295 258 
e 1,000- 5,000...... 22 46,771 23, 164 23,607} 11,079} 9,019) 2,060} 2,084) 1,993 91 
New Brunswick— 
Having 30.000 and over.... 1 47.514 22. 674 24.840] 13.822} 10.4961 3,326} 2,570} 2,324 246 
5,000-30,000...... 4 42,454 20, 253 22.201) 11,475} 8,694) 2,781 977 860 117 
ae 1,000- 5,000...... 15 36,813 17,817 18,996} 9,389} 7,408} 1,981 1,383} 1,268 115 
Quebec— 
Having 30,000 and over.... 4] 1,045,366} 514,698] 530.668] 317,466] 247.328] 70.138] 54.260] 47.785) 6,475 
bs 5,000-30,000...... 29 345, 927 166,573 179,354] 87.992} 68,016) 19,976) 12,546} 11,382 1,164 
“ 1,000- 5,000...... 136] 292,107; 146,922} 145,185] 66,098] 56,013} 10,085} 10,510) 9,944 566 
Ontario— 
Having 30, 000 and over.... 7| 1,108,782} 537.895] 570,887] 372.349) 278.664} 93,685] 62,692) 54,986! 7.706 
5,000-30,000...... 53 606. 497 303,380 303.117, 176,488) 145,427] 31,061] 32.247) 30,166 2,081 
ss 1,000- 5,000...... 135} 300,386} 148,287) 152,099) 75,694) 62,283) 13,411) 11,579] 10,729 850 
Manitoba— i | 
Having 30,000 and over.... 1} 218.785) 109,742} 109.043] 76.552: 58,483) 18.069] 18.331] 16,217) 2,114 
&é 5,000-30,000...... 4 45,731 22,916 22,815} 12.388] 10,048 2,340 2,336 2,144 192 
sf 1,000- 5,000...... 15 29,975 15,617 14,358] 7,742) 6,527| 1,215} 1,959] 1,856 103 
Saskatchewan— 
Having 30,000 and over.... 2 96,500 48,657 47,843} 30,717| 23,961 6, 756 Gel ot 6,555 636 
od 5,000-30,000...... 6 52,515 27,558 24.957} 15,785) 13,165 2,620 3, 867 3,586 281 
se 1,000- 5,000...... 25 38, 106 19, 469 18,637} 9,077) 7,494) 1,583) 1,845) 1,722 123 
Alberta— 
Having 30,000 and over.... 2 162,958 83, 275 79,683} 53.224] 42,932} 10.292) 13,221) 12,077 1,144 
+ 5§,000-30,000...... 2 23,789 12, 265 11,524 6, 834 5,773 1.061 1,731 1,616 115 
id 1,000=.5,,000....2. 28 41,135 21 227 19,908} 10,105 8,451 1,654 2,319 2,195 124 
British Columbia— 
Having 30,000 and over.... 2} 285,675) 151,617) 184,058} 95,608} 78,066] 17,542} 27,910] 25,951 1,959 
os 5,000-30,000...... 7 58, 861 o220" 26,604} 19,083) 16,571 2 612 4,483 4,298 185 
fe 1,000- 5,000...... 18 40,627 22,651 17,976), 12,715), 11,274 1,441 4,163 4,006 








Ottawa Emergency 


In connection with the Ottawa Emergency 
Relief Campaign to raise $50,000 for work in 
the city during the coming winter, a “news- 
reel ” was shown in the local theatres in which 
the Prime Minister expressed his satisfaction 
with the plan, and Mayor J. J. Allen gave de- 
tails of the arrangements. Mayor Allen said: 

“The municipal authorities, in co-operation 
with the principal relief agencies and public- 
spirited citizens of Ottawa, have developed a 
well-balanced plan for the administration of 
public relief in this city. Under this plan, all 
family relief will be handled by and through 
the Ottawa Welfare Bureau only. All single 
and transient men will be cared for by the 


Relief Measures 


Union Mission, and war veterans by the Cana- 
dian Legion. All single unemployed women 
will be looked after by the women’s organiza- 
tions. The health and medical needs of war 
veterans, single, and transient men will be 
taken care of by the Red Cross Society, with 
the Ottawa General Hospital assisting in medi- 
cines, etc., and the Civic Hospital will be re- 
sponsible for the more serious cases. 

“Family medical needs will be dealt with 
through the Ottawa Welfare Bureau. The Lo- 
cal Council of Women assumes responsibility 
for the collecting, repairing, making and pur- 
chasing of clothing, also the distribution of the 
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same, but only on the request of the Welfare 
Bureau or the Union Mission. 

“A Citizens’ Relief Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Fred Bronson, is appeal- 
ing to the public from November 14-19, in- 
clusive, for $50,000 to provide for the usual 
maintenance requirements covering the next 
twelve months of the Welfare Bureau, the 
Union Mission, and also for the requirements 
of the Red Cross Society in conducting the 
observation hospital for veterans and single 
men, A sum of $25,000 will be used for direct 
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relief purposes and set up as a trust fund with 
the city, for the payment of accounts incurred 
by these agencies. Actually, this special fund 
of $25,000 subscribed by the citizens really 
provides for $75,000 of relief for our fellow- 
citizens in distress, as the federal and provin- 
cial governments refund to the municipalities 
two-thirds of all direct relief. 

“Every citizen who has money or steady 
employment should be willing, or even at some 
sacrifice, to assist his less fortunate neighbours 
in this emergency.” 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1932 


BS business of the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada during the third 
quarter of 1932 declined considerably in 
volume from that transacted during the cor- 
responding quarter of last year, as there was 
a loss of about 11 per cent, both in opportuni- 
ties for employment and also in placements in 
regular and casual work. Of the declines re- 
corded in construction and maintenance, ser- 
vices, manufacturing, trade and Icgging, that 
in the first named group was by far the largest, 
accounting for over 60 per cent of the total 
decrease. Reduced placements in this division 
were caused by fewer men having been sent 
out for work on relief projects sponsored by 
the Government, the highway camps and other 
relief undertakings, which continued in opera- 
tion, having received their full quota of men 
earlier in the season, and only occasional re- 
placements of workers necessary. Farming 
showed a fairly substantial increase, as a re- 
sult of harvesting operations in the west, and 
transportation also showed slight improvement. 
Changes in the other groups were minor only. 
Provincially, New Brunswick, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan registered gains in vacancies and 
placements. Quebec showed an increase only 
under the first comparison and a decrease 
under the second. The remaining provinces 
recorded declines in both instances. The ac- 
companying table gives the vacancies and 
placements of the Employment Service of 
Canada by industrial groups in the various 
provinces from July to September, 1932, 
From the chart on page 1211 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the employ- 
ment offices for the month of September, it 
will be noted that the trend of the curves of 
vacancies and placements in relation to appli- 
cations was downward during the first half of 
July, of August, and the latter half of Sep- 
tember, but followed an upward trend during 


the remaining weeks of these months, the level 
of vacancies at the close of the quarter being 
2 points and that cf placements only a frac- 
tional point above the levels attained at the 
close of the corresponding quarter in 19381, 
During the period July to September, 1931, 
there was an average of 44-1 vacancies and 
42-3 placements for each 100 applications for 
employment, as compared with 58:0 vacancies 
and 55°4 placements fcr each 100 applications 
during the period under review. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the present quarter was 1,123, of 
applicants registered 1,935, and of placements 
effected 1,072, in contrast with a daily average 
of 1,254 vacancies, 2,846 applications, and 1,205 
placements in regular and casual employment 
during the corresponding quarter of 1931. 

During the three months July to September, 
1932, the offices reported that they had made 
86,896 references of persons to positions, and 
effected a total of 82,490 placements, of which 
45,376 were in regular employment and 37,114 
in casual work. Of the placements in regular 
employment 34,489 were of men and 10,887 of 
women, while casual work was found for 29,186 
men and 7,928 women. Comparison with the 
corresponding period of 1931 showed that 
92,741 placements were then made, of which 
44,102 were in regular employment and 48,639 
in casual work. Applications for employment 
during the period under review were received 
from 111,557 men and 37,387 women, a total 
of 148,944, in contrast with a registration of 
219,117 persons during the same period in 1931. 
Employers notified the Service during the 
quarter July to September, 1932, of 86,425 
vacancies, of which 65,088 were for men and 
21,337 for women, as compared with 96,557 
opportunities for work during the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN SEPTEMBER, 
1932 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon report from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on October 1, was 8,020, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 796,165 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under re- 
view. The number of unions reporting for 


(1) Employment Situation at the 
Reported by 


There was an improvement in employment 
at the beginning of October, according to state- 
ments received by the Dominicn Bureau of 
Statistics from 8,020 firms, whose staffs agere~ 
gated 796,165 persons, as compared with 790,967 
in the preceding month. As employment has 
frequently shown a falling-off on October 1 in 
the eleven years of the record, the increase 
this year is unusually interesting. Activity, 
however, continued at a low level as compared 
with previous years for which statistics are 
available. The index (based upon the aver- 
age for the calendar year 1926 as 100) stood at 
86:7 on October 1, 1982, ecmpared with 86-0 
on September 1, 1932, and 103-9 on October 1, 
1931. On the same date in the ten preceding 
years, the index was as follows: 1930, 116-2; 
1929, 125-6; 1928, 118-8; 1927, 110-3; 1926, 
106-5; 1925, 99-5; 1924, 95-0; 1923, 100-7; 
1922, 95-8, and 1921, 91-3. 


The most pronounced gains since Septem- 
ber 1 were in manufacturing, notably in vege- 
table food and textile factories; in the latter, 
the increase was the second largest on record 
for October 1. Improvement was also indi- 
cated in logging, mining, transportation, high- 
way construction and trade. In some of these 
industries the increases were seasonal in char- 
acter. On the other hand, communications, 
building construction and services reported 
reduced activity. 


Employment by Provinces 


Firms in the Maritime Provinces and British 
Columbia showed decreases, but in Quebec, 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces the trend 


August was 1,732, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 162,186 persons. It should be un- 
derstood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, definite figures not being available as 
to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 71 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
appleations for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


Beginning of October, 1932, as 
Employers 


was upward, the largest advances taking place: 
in the prairie area. 

Maritime Provinces—A decline was indi- 
cated in the Maritime Provinces, where the: 
577 co-operating employers reduced their pay-- 
rolls from 60,674 persons on September 1 to 
58,639 at the beginning of October. This 
shrinkage involved more workers than that. 
recorded on the same date of last year, when 
the index was higher than on October 1, 1932. 
Mining, manufacturing, transportation and ser-. 
vices reported the bulk of the decrease, while. 
there were gains in building and highway con-- 
struction. 

Quebec—There was a further increase in 
Quebec; this took place chiefly in manufac-. 
turing (notably of textile products), in log-. 
ging, shipping and highway construction. On 
the other hand, building construction showed 
decided curtailment, and services were also 
slacker. Statistics were compiled from 1,940: 
firms with 232,128 workers, compared with 
231,018 at the beginning of September. Losses 
had been noted on October 1, 1931, but the 
index then was higher. 

Ontario—Improvement was indicated in 
Ontario, according to 3,562 employers of 322,-- 
251 persons, or 2;954 more than in the pre- 
ceding month. Curtailment in staffs had been 
reported on October 1 of a year ago, but em- 
ployment was then in greater volume. Manu-- 
facturing as a whole (particularly of textile 
and canned products), mining and retail trade: 
showed heightened activity, while employ-- 
ment decreased in construction, logging and: 
services. 
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Prairie Provinces—There was a further in- 
crease in employment in the Prairie Provinces 
at the beginning of October. This took place 
mainly in coal mining, ecnstruction and trans- 
portation, but manufacturing (notably of iron 
and steel and vegetable food products), and 
trade also showed improvement. Services, on 
the other hand, were seasonally slacker, and 
communications also released employees. The 
trend of employment on October 1 in previous 
years has frequently been downward; a loss 
was recorded on that date in 1931, but the 
index then was higher. Returns for the date 
under review were received from 1,154 firms 
with an aggregate working force of 116,037! 
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Employment by Cities 


The trend of employment was downward in 
Quebec City, Ottawa, Windsor and the adjac- 
ent Border Cities and Vancouver, but upward 
in Montreal, Toronto and Hamilton, while 
in Winnipeg practically no general change 
took place. 

Montreal—There was a large increase in 
employment in Montreal, where the 1,099 
co-operating firms employed 129,773 persons, 
or 2,359 more than on September 1. Manu- 
facturing showed the greatest gain, but there 
was also improvement in transportation and 
construction; within the manufacturing group, 
textile, vegetable food and tobacco and bever- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NoTE.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar vear 1926 as 100. 
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employees, compared with 112,504 on Sep- 
tember 1. 

British Columbia—Employment in British 
Columbia showed moderate curtailment, 
mainly in manufacturing, transportation and 
services, while logging, building and trade 
reported greater activity. Data were tabu- 
lated from 787 employers, whose payrolls 
declined from 67,474 persons on September 1 
to 67,110 at the beginning of October. Losses 
on a rather larger scale were registered on 
October 1, 1931, but the index then was 
many points higher. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


age factories reported considerable improve- 
ment, while iron and steel and some other 
groups released employees. General curtail- 
ment had been noted on the corresponding 
date of last year, but employment was then 
in greater volume. 


Quebec—Activity in Quebec decreased at 
the beginning of October, 738 workers having 
been laid off since September 1 by the 149 em- 
ployers whose returns were compiled, and who 
had 12,521 on their paylists on the date under 
review. There were seasonal losses in services 
and construction, and manufacturers were 
also slacker. The index was lower than at 





the beginning of October, 1931, when an in- 
crease had been reported. 

Toronto —Expansion was indicated in To- 
ronto, according to 1,206 firms employing 111,- 
564 persons, compared with 109,471 in their 
last report. Manufacturing (particularly of 
textile, electrical apparatus and vegetable food 
products) was much busier, and trade also ab- 
sorbed more workers. Smaller additions to 
staffs had been reported on October 1 of a 
year ago, but employment was then generally 
more active. 
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Ottawa.—Construction was not so active, 
while other groups showed comparatively 
little change. The forces of the 155 employers 
furnishing data aggregated 11,988 workers, or 
498 fewer than on September 1. The index 
of employment was lower than on the same 
date in 1931, when gains had been indicated. 

Hamilton—An increase was registered in 


‘manufacturing, largely in textile factories. The 


non-manufacturing industries, however, show- | 
ed little general change. Statements were 
tabulated from 234 firms with 24,308 employ- 


Nots.—The ‘Relative Weight” in Table I, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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93-1 86-5 91-8 88-2 78-7 
88-3 85-0 91-1 86-1 80-9 
87-8 86-0 89-5 87-6 82-7 
96-4 87-8 89-9 89-3 83-7 
96-4 86-6 89-2 90-5 83-7 
90-1 84-4 86-9 90-1 81-4 
: 85-3 85-1 91-6 82-8 
94-6 82-1 
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ees, compared with 24,212 in the preceding 
month. The index number at the beginning 
of October of last year was higher; the em- 
ployment trend then was also upward. 
~Windsor.and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
There was a decrease in the number employed 
in the Border Cities, mainly occurring in the 
automobile trades. One hundred and thirty- 
five establishments recorded 7,492 employees, 
as against 9,203 on September 1. An increase 
had been reported on October 1, 1931, when 
employment was in greater volume. 


Winnipeg —Little general change was shown 
in Winnipeg on October 1, when the 389 co- 
operating firms employed 35,206 workers, or 
practically the same number as at the begin- 
ning of September. Manufacturing and trade 
were slightly more active; transportation re- 
leased some employees, while the fluctuations 
in other industries were small. Declines had 
been indicated at the beginning of October 
of a year ago, but the index then was higher 
than on the date under review. 


Nors.—The ‘“‘Relative Weight’”’ in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 

















oe Montreal Quebec Toronto 
Oct, 1922). teee,. oes QStbr Weer oa oe 100-4 
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Janel) 1029. ne cee 104-6 114-7 115-5 
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Maren lo.) \dedeehcee 107-5 112-8 116-6 
AGEL: ou. eke eose 108-2 116-2 118-6 
Miawirlo.... ts os «tbe ¢ 114-2 117-1 120-7 
TUNES Pores s bie ott eee eee 119-3 122-0 122-1 
VULVA EL owes srelueteeiecie 120-3 128-8 123-7 
Ama Le ed se ce nce 122-4 135:8 122-9 
Seni ls cst. nee eae 120-2 136-5 125-0 
Oct lis... Nae cee 120-5 131-7 126-3 
Nowirl so... 3). bceaiess 121-8 133-6 125-0 
Decals ont eaters. 117-1 127-1 122-9 
Janay le O30" s. eee 107-2 123-4 117-6 
Reber li onto shciter oc 109-5 112-5 116-4 
Marerl in cre. dame se | 108-7 110-0 115-9 
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Dees... ae ere ree 108-6 128-0 113-8 
Jan. 1, 1931 102-4 127-0 107°5 
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Apragl ©). os oe ciate ses 106-2 122-2 109-5 
Mawral: ities a ae 107-0 125-7 111-4 
UNCUT]. dees ote ee aes 107-1 126-7 110-3 
Julyey Lorie eek sh 105-1 122-2 109-0 
Avoay P28. caress 102-5 122-0 106-3 
Septal). 22s. astern se 102-3 123-2 106-6 
Octearhs 3) Se aare ees 97-3 124-2 107-3 
Nower kh. 0 pach oth vs 95-4 120-0 105-6 
Deol.) oe ee oe 96-7 108-7 104-8 
Janel; P1982, wreretesie els 88-0 100-8 99-6 
Heboy lo0..54 dchinekbese 87-4 100-9 97-8 
Mare ples cat. ctaehietts 89-8 101-9 97-8 
ADE YL ss sks eich teil etes 91-2 102-0 97-8 
May} 1 os. Goes ees 91-1 104-0 97-5 
Juneye le sie eee 91-7 105-6 96-8 
Julyivlis eee eee 88-6 104-8 94-6 
VC 208 Bee eae a ae 85-5 101-0 92-3 
Sacha | Eee eee ae 86-3 105-8 91-6 
Octe PVA A.dieheews 88-0 100-2 93-5 
Relative Weight of 
employment by 
Cities as at Oct. 
Ti cL OSD SRS ar, ere 16-3 1:6 14-0 
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108-4 92-9 94-4 91-5 98-6 
106-0 104-9 103-3 107-4 103-6 
117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110:3 120°-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104:5 
111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
127-8 133 +1 168-3 115-5 110-9 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
128-3 135-8 142-0 117:3 114-1 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110:8 
130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
131-8 112-6 120-8 110°3 111-7 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
113-4 106-1 96-9 96-8 108-4 
117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
121-8 109-8 104-2 97-3 101-9 
123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 
123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
121-0 98-4 94-2 99-9 106-0 
122-8 97-6 75°1 98-1 106-0 
121-7 95-8 77-8 98-2 104-5 
124-5 96-1 80-9 96-4 99-7 
118-6 96:3 67-7 93-5 101-9 
112-7 94-0 72:3 93-2 98-3 
108-9 91-3 83-5 92-5 91-1 
104°5 90-2 81-4 89-6 90-1 
96-6 90-4 80-4 88-5 87-8 
101-7 7-4 89-8 86-8 87-8 
102-5 86-9 88-3 86-1 87-6 
100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 89-4 
99-3 84-4 89-6 87-0 88-7 
97:6 80-6 80-0 86-0 87-9 
98 77-1 71-8 85-1 89 
94-4 77-6 58-7 85-6 88-5 
1-5 3-1 0-9 4-4 3-4 
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Vancouver—There was a small loss in em- 
ployment in Vancouver, according to 339 em- 
ployers with 27,368 persons on their payrolls, 
compared with 27,466 on September 1. Manu- 
facturing reported a slight decline, and there 
was also a falling-off in transportation; con- 
struction, however, showed improvement, and 
trade was rather brisker. A large reduction 
had been recorded on October 1, 1931, but the 
index then stood at 99-7, as compared with 
88:5 at the beginning of October of this year. 


Index numbers by cities are given in 
Table IT. 
Employment in Manufacturing 

There was a further increase in manufactur- 
ing plants, 4,933 of which reported 417,674 
operatives, compared with 413,055 in the pre- 
ceding month. Large gains were recorded in 
textile and vegetable food factories, and im- 
provement was also shown in fur, tobacco and 
beverage, electrical apparatus and non-ferrous 
metal plants. On the other hand, important 


Norz.—The ‘“‘Relative Weight’”’ in Table III shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


TaBLe II]L.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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dustries | facturing 
88-0 86-8 
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99-4 93-0 
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115-7 98-5 
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112-8 178-3 
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119-8 75°8 
121-2 92-7 
120-3 80-1 
121-6 74-0 
119-8 83-6 
120-2 117-1 
117-2 1733 
112-8 212-3 
106-5 200-2 
110-2 209-8 
110-9 178-3 
111-3 87-6 
112-4 63-5 
113-6 90-0 
111:3 82-1 
110-2 61:5 
108-2 54-3 
107-8 70:8 
104-6 90-9 
100:6 106-5 
93-7 107-6 
96-1 102-2 
97-6 82,7 
99-7 42-9 
100-7 55-9 
99-4 53-3 
97-2 38:5 
94.7 28-8 
94-7 30-5 
91-8 42-2 
88-8 63-°7 
§9-6 73°1 
83-9 68-7 
85-9 68-5 
87-0 60-6 
87-3 31-1 
85-8 32-5 
86-0 37-9 
85-4 34-2 
82-6 29-1 
83-1 26-0 
84-1 28-4 
ployment by Industries 
BCOGbhe, WLS S IN: Mae home 100-0 52-4 1-0 





Mining |Commun-| Trans- Con- Services| Trade 
ications | portation |} struction 

100-8 90-3 101-2 87-4 87-3 91-7 
105-8 88-3 105-3 102-0 85-2 91-2 
109-7 91-6 107-3 105-4 95-1 92-5 
103-6 95-5 100-7 96-6 96-1 92-4 
100-6 98-1 102-8 104-1 100-6 95-9 
105-0 103-4 107-4 126-9 105-8 101-0 
111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 109-4 
117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79°3 117-3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181:3 146-6 127-8 
126-6 128-1 114:3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 185-4 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
117-8 115- 102-5 127°3 123-9 134-8 
114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
106-0 104-0 96-6 106:6 123-1 1233 
105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 
104-1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130-8 124-0 
104-5 105-9 97-8 162-8 133-0 120-9 
105-6 105:8 97-8 176-8 134-8 120-5 
108-2 104-2 95-2 164-5 125-5 120-8 
107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 117-5 122-8 
107-5 100-5 93-5 128-8 116-1 125-6 
105-1 98-1 85-6 104-8 114-4 125-7 
102-4 97-3 83-4 90-4 112-1 117-2 
101-1 95-2 81-9 83-3 114-7 113-6 
101-0 93-9 81-9 79°9 113-9 114-3 
97-9 94+] 84-3 83-2 114-7 116-2 
96-8 94-1 85-5 92-9 116-8 116-1 
95-0 93-1 85-9 93-3 119-9 115-4 
94:8 93°5 85-3 90-0 117-0 113-8 
96-5 92-9 86-5 84-4 119-4 113-1 
98-2 91-2 87-2 84-3 109-8 114-5 
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declines were indicated in the iron and steel 
group, chiefly owing to curtailment of oper- 
ations in automobile works. Lumber, pulp 
and paper, electrical current and animal food 
factories also reported reductions, in some 
cases of a seasonal nature. A pronounced de- 
crease in employment had been noted ion Octo- 


ber 1, 1931, but the index was then many 
points higher. The advance on the date 
under review slightly exceeded the average 
gain on October 1 in the last decade. 

Animal Products—Kdible—tThere were losses 
in dairies and fish-preserving establishments. 
Statistics were received from 232 manufactur- 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=106) 
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Octsamsept. 1. 1h Oct. 1; Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Octit 
1932 1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 
84-1 83-1 91-8 107-8 120-2 115-7 
109-7 112-7 102-8 111-7 117-1 119-6 
88-6 79-6 91-2 107-5 103-1 99-5 
90-6 91-4 92-0 86-7 97-7 96-4 
97-4 99-4 100-7 88-4 TOOT s Werne ae mens 
58-1 59-4 72-9 92-4 116-6 117-6 
46-6 50-4 60-6 83-4 114-7 116-3 
72-9 67-3 98-2 110-1 125-4 120-0 
82-2 81-0 90-6 106-2 115-8 118-7 
48-5 50-1 66-4 73-3 101-8 112-6 
121-0 109-2 116-5 143-1 134-8 121-5 
87-3 88-5 96-9 108-6 114-2 109-0 
73°4 76-1 86-6 104-4 111-9 112-6 
99-7 98-3 99-5 109-8 116-8 120-8 
101-7 101-7 109-7 113-9 116-3 110-8 
81-0 80-7 94-4 107-9 137-2 135-2 
98-6 93-9 96-2 99-3 106-9 105-2 
105-0 102-6 95-3 92-8 102-2 109-4 
75-7 75-2 75-1 84-3 96-5 101-9 
109-8 103-9 99-1 86-3 98-5 106-7 
378-5 366-9 330-9 293-0 QUT Ot Aeneas ween 
110-0 104-7 105-7 104-9 115-4 105-2 
92-1 87-4 95-4 106-9 107-6 106-5 
80-9 70-9 86-8 89-4 105-1 110-5 
115-2 112-6 111-6 128-0 128-2 121-5 
109-8 106-3 102-7 114-9 LLB BO lcate eit 
122-7 121-1 124-4 148-8 1 i Ma Ue a 
95-9 84-6 97-7 131-7 177-3 150-2 
107-5 106-9 113-9 116-7 120-6 110-0 
70-2 69-9 106-0 127-1 136-7 123-3 
113-9 117-6 132-4 133-6 138-9 127-9 
105-2 101-3 134-5 158-7 158-2 127-4 
61-1 62-1 71-6 98-2 120-9 116-4 
59-8 60-8 77-8 102°6 132-6 125-0 
68-9 71-4 93-1 115-5 132-5 127-6 
21-4 22-4 23-9 40-8 103-0 98-4 
62-4 64-8 62-8 95-3 112-8 115-0 
46-0 57-3 59-6 85-4 126-8 158-6 
61-8 66-4 66-9 106-3 146-2 101-9 
81-7 78-5 105-2 122-4 138-0 123-1 
54-8 53-9 99-6 144.3 175-3 144-6 
64-9 61-5 78-2 99-8 123-0 119-5 
67-4 65-4 87-8 98-8 113-7 114-5 
81-7 80-6 101-8 132-5 132-9 122-3 
121-4 122-2 124-6 138-2 149-1 135-4 
99-1 96-4 103-2 115-1 116-6 109-6 
28-4 26-0 42-2 70-8 117-1 98-5 
98-2 96-5 108-2 118-9 126-6 117-1 
89-2 87-6 98-1 107-1 110-0 103-1 
131-9 130-0 138-3 143-0 149-7 134-2 
74-0 72-6 95-5 123-3 151-6 141-8 
91-2 92-9 104-2 119-5 128-1 115-1 
91-8 96-0 107-5 129-7 135-7 126-4 
91-0 92-2 103-4 117-0 126-0 112-1 
87-2 86-5 95-2 110-1 114-3 111-8 
120-7 118-4 120-4 128-8 132-9 118-3 
77-7 77°3 90+3 104-4 109-6 111-5 
90-7 90-2 87-6 114-2 113-8 104-5 
84-3 84-4 164-5 163-0 162-4 147-3 
49-1 52-8 112-2 156-9 169-7 138-2 
137-3 133-4 314-8 277-7 240-7 212-7 
73-4 73 °3 87-7 115-9 119-7 130-5 
109-8 119-4 125-5 136-7 141-0 127-7 
104-5 120-1 125-9 141-5 149-4 125-8 
128-6 128-9 125-8 124-8 118-4 119-5 
113-0 116-0 125-0 132-6 133-9 133-2 
114-5 113-1 120-8 127-9 128-2 120-1 
119-0 117-3 126-1 130-8 130-6 122-4 
103-8 103-1 108-8 121-4 122-9 115-1 
86-7 86-0 103-9 116-2 125-6 118-8 





1The ‘‘Relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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ers, employing 19,844 persons, as compared 
with 20,411 in the preceding month. This 
contraction, which was most pronounced in 
the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, 
was on a much smaller scale than that regis- 
tered on the corresponding date of last year, 
when the index was several points lower than 
on October 1, 19382. 


Fur and Fur Products—A seasonable gain 
occurred in this group, in which 47 firms in- 
creased their staffs by 134 persons to 1,779 at 
the beginning of October. A decline had been 
noted on October 1, 1931, but employment in 
this industry was then rather more active. 


Leather and Products—Footwear factories 
reported small reductions in staffs, most of the 
curtailment taking place in Quebec. The 246 
employers making returns reported 18,422 
workers, or 135 fewer than on September 1. 
Improvement had been noted at the begin- 
ning of October of a year ago, and the index 
number was then slightly higher than on the 
date under review. 


Lumber and Products—Further seasonal re- 
ductions in personnel were indicated in the 
lumber group, in which employment was at a 
much lower level than on October 1, 1931. 
The decreases took place almost entirely in 
rough and dressed lumber mills, while furni- 
ture factories were decidedly busier. A com- 
bined working force of 30,195 persons was re- 
ported by the 762 co-operating manufacturers, 
as compared with 30,906 at the beginning of 
September. The tendency was downward in 
the Maritime and Prairie Provinces and Que- 
bec, but upward in Ontario and British Co- 
lumbia. 

Musical Instruments—A_ slight loss was 
registered in musical instrument plants, in 
which employment was not so brisk as during 
last autumn. Thirty-six establishments re- 
ported 1,408 employees, as compared with 
1,438 in the preceding month. ; 


Plant Products, Edible—Practically all 
branches of the vegetable food division showed 
improvement; the largest gains, however, oc- 
curred in canning, sugar and syrup and choco- 
late and confectionery factories. The staffs of 
the 396 reporting firms aggregated 34,506 per- 
sons, or 3,365 more than in their last report. 
Employment was brisker in all provinces, but 
firms in Ontario showed the mcst pronounced 
advances. The general increase compared 
favourably with the decline registered on the 
corresponding date in 1931, when the index 
was a few points lower. 

Pulp and Paper Products—There was a de- 


crease in the staffs reported by 557 employers 
in this group, who had 52,492 workers on their 
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payrolls, as ecmpared with 53,249 at the be- 
ginning of September; this took place very 
largely in pulp and paper mills. Considerable 
gains were recorded in the Maritime and 
Prairie Provinces, while there were losses in 
Quebec, Ontario and British (Columbia. Gen- 
eral improvement had been indicated at the 
beginning of October a year ago, and the 
index number was then higher. 


Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
goods showed a slight increase on October 1, 
1932; data were compiled from 44. firms with 
10,324 employees, as against 10,275 in their last 
report. A falling-off had been recorded on the 
same date in 1931, but employment was then 
more active. 


Textile Products—AlIl branches of the textile 
group reported heightened activity, but the 
greatest gains occurred in garment and per- 
sonal furnishing, hosiery and knitting, cotton, 
woollen, silk and miscellaneous textile fac- 
tories; 860 manufacturers enlarged their pay- 
rolls from 79,627 workers at the beginning of 
September, to 83,557 on the date under review. 
Quebec and Ontario recorded the bulk of this 
expansion. Smaller gains had been noted at 
the beginning of October last year, and the 
index then was lower than on October 1, 1932. 
The advance indicated on the date under re- 
view was, in fact, the second largest in this 
record. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—There 
was an increase in employment in these in- 
dustries at the beginning of October, accord- 
ing to the 152 establishments furnishing sta- 
tistics, which employed 14,854 workers, or 313 
more than on September 1. Employment was 
in greater volume than in the autumn of 1931, 
when curtailment had been shown. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Small ad- 
ditions to staffs were indicated in building ma- 
teritl plants. in which activity was much less 
than on October 1, 1931. The forces of the 
183 co-operating employers were increased by 
55 persons to 7,647 at the beginning of October. 


Electric Current—-There was a decrease in 
electric current plants on October 1, when 91 
establishments reported 14,022 workers, com- 
pared with 14,471 on September 1. A smaller 
decline had been indicated on the correspond- 
ing date of last year, when the index number 
stood at 182-4, compared with 113-9 on Oc- 
tober 1, 1982. 


Electrical Appliances—Additions to staffs 
were made in electrical apparatus works, 92 
of which had 11,725 employees, or 373 more 
than in their last report. This gain was larger 
than that noted on October 1, 1931, but the 
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index number was then many points higher. 
Most of the increase occurred in Ontario. 


Tron and Steel Products—The heating ap- 
pliance, small hardware, tool, foundry and ma- 
chine shop divisions of the iron and steel group 
registered increased employment, while there 
were reductions in the automobile, machinery, 
shipbuilding and iron pipe branches. State- 
ments were received from 761 manufacturers, 
whose payrolls aggregated 79,799 persons, as 
compared with 81,057 in the preceding month. 
[Employment declined in all except the Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia. Much more 
extensive curtailment had been indicated at 
the beginning of October last year, but em- 
ployment was then in considerably greater 
volume. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—A combined 
working force of 12,648 persons was reported 
by the 132 co-operating employers, who had 
12,495 employees at the beginning of Septem- 
ber. There was general but slight improve- 
ment in most of the industries coming under 
this heading; the index was much lower than 
in the autumn of 1931. 


Logging 


Statements were tabulated from 209 logging 
companies, whose staffs were enlarged by 741 
workers to 7,742 on the date under review. 
This advance was on a smaller scale than in 
the early autumn of 1931, when the index was 
much higher; in fact, employment on October 
1, 1932, was in smaller volume than in the 
autumn of any other year since 1921. Camps 
in Quebee absorbed most of the extra men re- 
ported at the beginning of October in the 
present year. 

Mining 

Coal-Mining—There was an increase in coal 
mines, in which employment was not so brisk 
as on October 1, 1931, when the improvement 
was more marked. Returns were received from 
87 operators employing 23,918 persons, as com- 
pared with 23,481 in their last report. The 
gains were indicated in the Prairie coal fields, 
while the tendency in the Maritime Provinces 
and British Columbia was downward. 


Metallic Ores—Employment in this group 
showed an increase on October 1; 68 employ- 
ers reported 15,621 workers, or 195 more than 
at the beginning of September. Ontario regis- 
tered most of the advance. Losses had been 
noted on the corresponding date last year, 
when the index number was a few points 
higher. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal.— 
Slightly greater activity was reported in this 


group, in which statistics were received from 
76 firms employing 4,832 persons, or 78 more 
than on September 1. The index was decidedly 
lower than on October 1, 1931, although losses 
had then been indicated. 


Communications 


There was a falling-off in employment in 
communications, in which the companies and 
branches furnishing data reported 23,853 em- 
ployees, as compared with 24,315 on September 
1. The index was lower than in the autumn 
of 1931. 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways and Cartage — 
An advance was indicated in local transporta- 
tion, 494 persons being added to the forces of 
the 172 co-operating firms, who reported 24,843 
on their payrolls. Employment in this indus- 
try was in practically the same volume as on 
October 1 last year. 


Sleam Railways—Statistics were tabulated 
from 96 employers in the steam railway opera- 
tion group, whose payrolls rose from 61,037 on 
September 1 to 61,306 at the beginning of 
October. A loss had been indicated on the 
same date of last year, but the index was then 
higher. There were slight reductions on the 
date under review in all except the Prairie 
Provinces, where the improvement was con- 
siderable. 

Shipping and Stevedoring —Slight gains were 
registered in the water transportation group, 
in which 90 companies employed 15,783 work- 
ers; this was an increase of 91 as compared 
with their payrolls in the preceding month. 
An important contraction had been noted on 
October 1 last year, when the index was 
slightly lower than on the date under review. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—There was another decline in 
employment in building, 1,666 persons being 
let out from the forces of the 667 co-operating 
contractors. They had 19,713 employes; this 
number was smaller than that reported at the 
beginning of October of a year ago, although 
a larger decrease had then been indicated. In 
the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia, 
improvement was shown, while the trend was 
unfavourable in Quebec, Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces. 


Highways—Employment in this group in- 
creased in all provinces except Ontario and 
British Columbia, the gains being partly due 
to the unemployment relief works being car- 
ried on in some localities, though generally on 
a greatly reduced scale as compared with last 
year. Statements were tabulated from 346 em- 
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ployers, whose staffs, standing at 47,935, were 
larger by 1,225 workers than on September 1. 
The number of persons employed in the group 
was very much smaller than on October 1, 
1931. 


Railways—A slight increase in employ- 
ment was reported on railway construc- 
tion. The forces of the 37 companies and 
divisional superintendents furnishing returns 
rose from 29,257 at the beginning of Septem- 
ber to 29,303 on the date under review. Shrink- 
age was registered on October 1, 1931, but the 
level of employment then was higher. 


Services 


The closing of summer hotels, together with 
losses in laundries and dry cleaning establish- 
ments, accounted for a decrease of 1,836 per- 
sons in the staffs of the 297 firms in this group 
whose returns were received, and who em- 
ployed 21,128 on October 1. The seasonal de- 


clines also indicated on the same date last 
year involved a rather smaller number of 
workers, and employment was then more 
active. 


Trade 


Retail and wholesale trading establishments 
increased their personnel; 863 firms reported 
82,514 employees, compared with 81,547 in the 
preceding month. The index stood at 114:5, 
compared with 120-8 on October 1, 1931. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given in 
the accompanying tables. The columns headed 
“Relative Weight” show the proportion that 
the number of employees reported in the in- 
dicated area, or industry, is of the total num- 
ber of employees reported in Canada by the 
firms making returns on the date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of September, 1932 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are engaged 
in work outside their own trades, or who are 
idle due to illness, are not considered as un- 
employed. Unions involved in industrial dis- 
putes are excluded from these tabulations. As 
the number of unions making returns varies 
from month to month with consequent varia- 
tion in the membership upon which the per- 
centage of unemployment is based, it should 
be understood that such figures have reference 
only to the organizations reporting. 


Further though slight gains in the volume 
of work afforded local trade union members 
was shown at the close of September from 
the previous month, the percentage of idle- 
ness standing at 20-4 in contrast with 21:4 
per cent in August. The September percentage 
was based on the returns furnished to. the 
Department of Labour by a total of 1,732 
local unions embracing a membership of 162,- 
186 persons. Some falling off in activity, how- 
ever, was manifest from September last year, 
when 18:1 per cent of the members reported 
were without work. With the exception of 
Nova Scotia and Manitoba, all provinces re- 
flected a more favourable employment ten- 
dency than in August, the manufacturing, 
transportation, and lumbering and logging in- 
dustries showing some advancement, while 
activity in fishing and mining subsided slightly. 
Building and construction indicated an almost 
unchanged situation from the previous month, 
unemployment remaining at a quite high level. 
The most noteworthy improvement from 


August was reflected by Alberta unions, the 
coal mines in the province being largely re- 
sponsible for the change. In the Nova Scotia 
mines, however, employment was at a some- 
what lower level, the drop in activity of about 
3 per cent reported in the province as a whole, 
being chiefly attributable to this source. In 
Manitoba fractional recessions only were in- 
dicated. The employment increases in the 
other provinces were slight, the situation for 
New Brunswick, Ontario and British Columbia 
unions being but nominally upward. In 
making a comparison with the returns for 
September last year Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan unions alone reported advances in the 
volume of work afforded during the month © 
reviewed, which were, however, slight. Of 
the contractions in the remaining provinces 
the most substantial was registered in Ontario, 
where a change of over 4 per cent was noted, 
the declines in the various provinces ranging 
from this figure to 0-9 per cent in Quebec. 


Records are kept separately each month of 
unemployment in the largest city in'each prov- 
ince with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. The employment movement in Van- 
couver, Regina, Toronto, Montreal, Saint John 
and Halifax unions was toward greater activity 
during September than in the preceding month, 
though the improvement was not outstanding 
in any one city, Vancouver with a 2-9 per 
cent gain showing the greatest expansion while 
in Halifax and Saint John increases of less 
than l' per cent were registered. In Winni- 
peg and Edmonton the situation remained 
much the same in both months compared, 
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with a slight tendency in a favourable direc- 
tion. Saint John unions showed much slacker 
conditions during September than in the cor- 
responding month last year, particularly in 
building and construction, and in Toronto 
and Halifax noteworthy recessions occurred. 
Declines of more moderate proportions were 
reflected by Edmonton unions. On the other 
hand, unemployment for Vancouver, Regina, 
Montreal and Winnipeg unions eased up 
slightly during September. 

The chart which accompanies this article 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1926, to date. The 
curve during September followed a course 


gains in employment were shown, but these 
tradesmen formed but a small share of the 
total membership in the manufacturing group, 
and hence did not materially affect the situa- 
tion. Increases on a smaller scale, though 
noteworthy, were reflected by glass, brewery, 
textile and fur workers, lesser gains being 
recorded among bakers and _ confectioners, 
general labourers, leather workers and print- 
ing tradesmen. On the contrary, slacker con- 
ditions prevailed for cigarmakers and hat and 
cap makers, and activity for pulp and paper 
makers eased off to some extent. Among 
iron and steel workers, the balance of em- 
ployment was unfavourable, though the change 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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slightly downward from that of the previous 
month indicative of a better employment 
volume though activity as shown by the 
curve was somewhat retarded from Septem- 
ber a year ago. 

From unions in the manufacturing indus- 
tries 456 reports were received in September, 
covering a membership of 43,337 persons, 9.217 
or 21-3 per cent of whom were without work 
at the close of the month, contrasted with 
percentages of 22-5 in August and 20-0 in 
September, 1931. The garment trades during 
September continued in the better trend mani- 
fest in the previous month, and were respon- 
sible, to a large extent, for the more favour- 
able situation obtaining in the manufacturing 
industries as a whole, from August, Among 
wood workers and metal polishers pronounced 


was nominal. Compared with the situation in 
September last year, garment workers, as in 
the previous comparison, indicated improve- 
ment involving the greatest number of mem- 
bers, and among pulp and paper makers the 
gains, though of much lesser degree, were note- 
worthy. Among metal polishers, wood, glass 
and fur workers the percentage increases were 
large. A somewhat higher level of activity 
was afforded leather workers. Of the con- 
tractions which slightly more than offset these 
gains, the most pronounced were reported by 
iron and steel workers, printing tradesmen and 
general labourers. Cigar makers and hat and 
cap makers reported very heavy percentage 
reductions from September last year which, 
however, involved few workers, A substantial 
drop in activity was reported by textile work- 
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ers, and among butchers and meat cutters, 
and bakers and confectioners also less work 
was available. 


The employment situation for coal miners 
varied but slightly during September from 
the previous month, the 45 unions from which 
returns were tabulated with ‘15,126 members, 
showing 12°3 per cent of the members idle 
on the last day of the month, contrasted with 
11-8 per cent in August. The improvement 
in conditions reported by Alberta miners in 
August continued throughout September, and 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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with increasing impetus. On the other hand, 
Nova Scotia miners were less actively engaged, 
fire in one of the mines being a contributing 
cause, and in British Columbia mine closings 
affected the situation adversely to a marked 
degree. In addition to the unemployment re- 
corded a large number of miners continued 
to work but a few days a week. A large drop 
in the volume of employment available to 
Alberta and British Columbia miners was 
shown from September last year, when 6-2 
per cent of inactivity was reported in the 
mining group as a whole, and in Nova Scotia 
declines of lesser magnitude occurred. 
Building and construction remained quite 
slack in September, showing little change in 
conditions from the previous month. This 
was manifest by the reports received from 229 
unions of building tradesmen, with a combined 
membership of 20,269 persons, 12,459, or 61:5 
per cent of whom were reported idle on the 
last day of the month in contrast with 61-2 
per cent in August. Granite and stonecutters, 
and bricklayers, masons and plasterers re- 
ported employment gains of 4-4 per cent and 
4-2 per cent respectively from August, and 
among plumbers and steamfitters, tile layers, 
lathers and roofers, hod carriers and building 
labourers, and bridge and structural iron work- 
ers Increases on a smaller scale were noted. 
Losses in employment sufficient to slightly 
more than counteract this improvement was 
recorded by painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, carpenters and joiners, and electrical 
workers. Compared with the situation in Sep- 
tember last year in the building trades when 
47-5 per cent of unemployment was recorded, 
tile layers, lathers and roofers indicated a more 
favourable employment volume during tihe 
month reviewed, while in the other trades 
quieter conditions prevailed, bricklayers, ma- 
sons and plasterers, carpenters and joiners, 
granite and stonecutters, painters, decorators 
and paperhangers, and plumbers and steam- 
fitters all showing large increases in slackness. 


Employment in the transportation indus- 
tries during September continued upward from 
August, though the change was slight, the 757 
unions making returns, with 61,028 members, 
showing 11-3 per cent of inactivity, compared 
with 12-3 per cent in August. Railway em- 
ployees, whose returns constituted about 80 
per cent of the total group membership re- 
ported, were slightly better engaged than in 
August, and navigation workers registered im- 
portant increases in activity. Employment for 
teamsters and chauffeurs, and street and elec- 
tric railway employees, however, subsided 
slightly. More favourable conditions prevailed 
for transportation workers also than in Sep- 
tember, 1931, when 12-0 per cent of the mem- 
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Taste II.—_ PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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bership involved was idle, steam railway em- 
ployees and navigation workers, as in the pre- 
vious comparison, accounting for the change. 
Inactivity for teamsters and chauffeurs was in 
somewhat greater volume than in September 
a year ago, while the situation for street and 
electric railway employees remained practically 
the same. 

Retail clerks with 6 associations including 
1,101 members in September, showed that 21 
or 1-9 per cent were without work on the last 
day of the month contrasted with percentages 
of -7 in August and 3-6 in September last 
year. 

There was a moderate decline in activity in- 
dicated by civic employees during September 
from the preceding month, 7-1 per cent of the 
members being reported idle in comparison 
with 5:3 per cent in August. The September 
percentage was based on the returns furnished 
to the Department by 71 unions of these work- 
ers, with a total membership of 7,292 persons. 
Substantial employment losses were reflected 
from September last year when -3 per cent 
of idleness was recorded. 


Continued improvement and on a some- 
what larger scale was registered in the miscel- 
laneous group of trades during September, 
the 122 unions from which returns were re- 
ceived, with 4,299 members, showing 20-0 per 
cent of idleness compared with 23-1. per cent 
in August. The situation varied very slightly 
from September last year when the unemploy- 
ment percentage stood at 20-2. Increases in 
activity from August were registered by sta- 
tionary engineers and firemen, theatre and 
stage employees, and barbers, while the trend 
for unclassified workers and hotel and restaur- 
ant employees was less favourable. The most 
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noteworthy unemployment increase from Sep- 
tember last year was reported by hotel and 
restaurant employees, though among station- 
ary engineers and firemen and theatre and 
stage employees the percentages of idleness 
recorded were slightly above those shown in 
September, 1931. Barbers and _ unclassified 
workers, however, registered somewhat height- 
ened activity from September a year ago. 

More depressed conditions prevailed for 
fishermen during September than in either the 
previous month or September last year, as 
shown by the reports tabulated from 2 asso- 
ciations of these workers with a membership 
numbering 705 persons. Of these 75, or 10°6 
per cent, were without employment on the 
last day of the month in comparison with per- 
centages of 5:7 in August and 6-0 in Septem- 
ber, 1931. 

Lumber workers and loggers continued quite 
slack in September, although the situation 
showed some improvement from August. This 
was indicated by the returns received from 4 
unions with 1,299 members, 549, or 42-3 per 
cent of whom were unemployed at the close 
of the month contrasted with 45-4 per cent 
of idleness in August. Operations were largely 
restricted from September last year when 24:6 
per cent of the members reported were with- 
out work. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1931 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for September of each year from 
1919 to 1929 inclusive, and for each month 
from January, 1930, to date. Table II sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for September, 1932 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada, 
as shown by the average number of place- 
ments effected daily during September, 1932, 
showed a gain of 18 per cent over that of the 
previous month, but a decline of 25 per cent 
from September a year ago. In the former 
comparison, increased placements over August 
were recorded in all industrial divisions except 
construction and maintenance, the largest in- 
crease being shown in farming, due to con- 
tinued harvesting operations in the West, 
while in comparison with September, 1931, 
although a noteworthy: gain again took place 
in this same group, a very heavy decline was 
shown in construction and maintenance, fol- 
lowed by others of lesser degree in services, 
manufacturing and mining. Minor changes 
only occurred in the remaining sections, log- 


ging and transportation showing slight gains, 
which slightly more than offset the small 
decline in trade. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1930, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be seen from 
the graph that the curve of vacancies and of 
placements in relation to applications rose 
several points during the first half of the 
month, but recorded a very sharp decline dur- 
ing the latter half of the period under re- 
view, although at the close of the month it 
was slightly above the levels recorded at the 
end of September a year ago. The ratio 
of vacancies to each 100 applications was 65.8 
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during the first half and 54.0 during the 
second half of September, 1932, in contrast 
with the ratios of 50°3 and 52-0 during the 
corresponding periods of 1931. The ratios 
of placements to each 100 applications dur- 
ing the periods under review were 60-6 and 
51:2 as compared with 47-4 and 50-7 during 
the corresponding month of 1931. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during September, 
1932, was 1,285, as compared with 1,052 dur- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


to vacancies and effected a total of 29,944 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 18,573, of which 
14,645 were of men and 3,928 of women, 
while placements in casual work totalled 
11,371. The number of vacancies reported 
by employers was 24,314 for men and 7,797 
for women, a total of 32,111, while applica- 
tions for work numbered 53,437, of which 
39,345 were from men and 14,092 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 


EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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ing the preceding month, and with 1,669 in 
September a year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices of 
the Service during the month under review 
was 2,138, in comparison with 1,808 in August, 
1932, and with 3,259 in September last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
September, 1932, was 1,198, of which 748 
were in regular employment and 455 in work 
of one week’s duration or less, as compared 
with a total daily average of 1,014 during the 
preceding month. Placements in September 
a year ago averaged 1,604 daily, consisting 
of 797 placements in regular and 807 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of September, 1932, the 
offices of the Service referred 31,722 persons 


Service in Canada, each year, from January, 
1922, to date:— 








_ PtaAcEMENTS 


Year cae 
Regular Casual Totals 
ORD ARS Re: eS ae 297 ,827 95,695 393 ,522 
OS Te eee sic s = ele 347,165 115,387 462,552 
$024 + Seas es 5 Bie 247,425 118,707 366,132 
DA a | een 306 804 100,021 412,825 
LOZ GN tee. ss sulk 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
THOR ee orci cna re 302,723 112,046 414,769 
Se. |.’ ae 2 334,604 135,724 470,328 
PS a, an ee 260, 747 137,620 398,367 
1930), Se eeee.. 60 187.872 180.807 368,679 
TOS) a ees «seer 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 
1932 (9 months)....... 115,369 158,065 273,434 





Nova Scotia 
During the month of September, 1932, 
positions offered through Employment Offices 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1932 








Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 


Referred 


to 


vacancies 


period 


Deanne Ne ee 


Vacancies 

Offices Reported| Unfilled 
during | at end of 

period period 
Nova Scotia. Titi cess ees 470 30 
BS Ee high aene ry Oars Nel ie AEM mee nS See 229 24 
NipwiGlaseOw, snc clus emer anche ae cn 58 6 
BYANS VOLO PN CRNA Se eae 4 183 0 
New Brunswick..................... 971 0 
Hat amr cus toneeeist tien mie meen tac 32 0 
WEONETONE: Cosby Maceo: coher ie eee ae 691 0 
SSRN ICO) Cb DARN DIMER eure Se ae ee 248 0 
Quebeeniveriesse) eee Re 2,010 144 
PATIOS a es thc lelalers eaaiem ee lteter 1 0 
15 780 MR ie Fe RN O) RUN aie fae 115 0 
MOntred es ite es Sime ean eae 940 102 
Quebec n Rae ee cry hc Se ROP eras 602 22 
RG yan es ae Aes ou ne cee eee 58 2 
SHETOEOOKOxttlan weed ecconee mere eae 119 0 
PRD TOSPRAV OTS Gs cee al dae sie eee 135 18 
CPEIEATION dics toni ie oe kts ae 9, 285 248 
(Bellevalleccitan weed ae desea s See 165 0 
Bran Glorduceny ty Mae ee Gea a epee 140 0 
CGM oP el oeei-e clan NN Melle DY bE NUMIGL NO 97 2 
POne Prances nae: es sl Ps ee eee 128 0 
ores Wal tera ee ea ah op 329 0 
Chel Danks aioverstare ome reeeenis Bev eae 113 20 
Lari ltomaeds: ene a. Aiea aie etc 487 8 
Ines LONG tenwalecieteee en eae 554 20 
WGCGHeners.¢ steaks heer enn aee eee 105 4 
Bro) 1%6 COE te aR cytes eer lite eye ee 367 6 
Niagara Halls wecaer a eames ue crue 128 5 
INorthiBayin.« deads suesen cman oe 91 1 
Oatisinyiay 2 eee ents idee oo mae oe sce 1,199 0 
OGAWA NS cols te cls cre Men een 720 58 
Poem brokoreeine te ue Soe een eae 186 1 
Peterborough ahaa. aceite oie oee s 80 3 
Pont ‘Anbhutincl Wie. ee siee : oie pene NO 360 0 
Sts Catharines sicsamee eee ce oie ce 187 3 
SS Gah Ira ales hs eect car aa eevee atime ceo 170 5 
SAP ee eee cclainncl tom cietoe ce 224 0 
Sanltistenlarionssniseldanacaees oeen 69 5 
SOAs lORaiciy uimts aan cheleeeer oie ay 5 te 141 0 
Sucdburyvace cen leg Acree os ak 51 0 
A pose MS knee See UG eee ee a 122 0 
AOTONUT ONS earls Wai eis es acces Siete 2,664 86 
WHNGSOD see ere ces eke da cacantoee 408 21 
Manitoba) xe. s Mok. Sie ee 3,218 8 
Srandonte eet nna aa et ne cee 550 5 
Wauplimieemeace caer ao cece meee Tee 92 0 
PottagodlasBrairie:. 7c ne vee 133 0 
Winnipeg eure ete cen ere ene 2,443 3 
Saskatchewan....................... 6, 466 130 
Stevens cen ie mera eee ee 168 4 
Melfort). 5. feiss oc aoe ne eee ae oe ee 281 0 
Moose: awd itin) csre.an cance ae Rete Ate 1,197 7 
NorthyBattileford'..\ ck. suas eee 583 22 
IRnince "A lbertis. celts. dni eseee 365 22 
ROL TH Os BE eer ere eee ee 923 27 
Sas ka COONS Wii cosa ace enieneneeaee an 1,435 7 
POVUANG CLUE TON CDiaacis-ousnarsee eases eee 734 0 
WGA Ota TR SNS RS RM RED AS Sk a 0 513 10 
PY ork ton: spwerrsseia 2 8e feet ues ee 267 11 
AT ER Gates A ats ooayakal huavereosneteie: eee 6, 746 73 
Calan: AANA. ROT Guia ANG Pee 2,518 21 
1D Senses LES POE ee ee A GT 928 31 
GaIMOnton sci. as 4s ode eee 2,009 16 
N Eons) alley photogs Mele MIE Ae Bl on by Sk ee te 918 iB 
Medicine Hat. 40d...) 2a eee none 373 0 
British Columbia.................... 25945 23 
Kamloops $i. .tayoi:.. Sete ea 53 3 
Na YO. RAN ts IRM Oy 838 0 
Nelson. 090g ee aon neta waits be 362 10 
New Westminster. ...2.525s20200.044 53 0 
Penticton. r Y84.c.c a. he iheeer ys. 88 1 
Prince Rupert ieee... dee eee 126 0 
Vancouver sts, Bio. het ny SCR aie 551 9 
WACLOLIA EAN eae sc UMEe Ps ae 874 0 
Canadan Bo Seay Rae & 32,111 656 
Mierieat. an 2 ert Reith Chee Naeeenrearet 24,314 178 
AUVs days) ORI OAL SEs oar A WIRE bEiuln, Cn eRe 7,797 478 


pba a RE AN a i a ae Cale. er 
*],228 Placements effected by offices since closed. 


39,345 
14,092 


Applicants 

Placed 
Regular | Casual 
100 351 
44 165 
23 36 
33 150 
65 906 
0 32 
35 656 
30 218 
1,418 199 
41 0 
108 Uf 
548 67 
471 76 
56 0 
102 17 
92 Be 
3,444 5, 267 
114 51 
7A 63 
38 56 
80 48 
286 43 
74 29 
143 317 
23 520 
42 57 
258 98 
45 76 
70 25 
46 1,146 
331 269 
61 123 
45 36 
321 17 
7 79 
3 94 
53 170 
34 37 
76 64 
43 18 
45 73 
809 1,558 
160 205 
1,741 1,515 
306 266 
82 10 
132 0 
1 PEE 1, 239 
4,895 772 
134 26 
281 0 
690 336 
341 13 
258 ail) 
825 113 
1, 239 93 
653 46 
314 19 
160 95 
5,595 732 
2,343 76 
619 15 
1,838 133 
539 387 
256 121 
1,315 1,629 
18 37 
831 5 
38 324 
28 28 
39 46 
1 125 
281 269 
79 795 
18,573 11,371 
14, 645 8,552 
3,928 2,819 
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in Nova Scotia were over 9 per cent less than 
in the preceding month and nearly 47 per 
cent below the corresponding month of last 
year. Similar percentages of change in place- 
ments were recorded under both comparisons. 
The decrease in placements from September, 
1931, was almost entirely due to losses in the 
highway division of construction and mainten- 
ance, under which group much work was pro- 
vided in relief of unemployment during the 
corresponding month of last year. Of the 
declines in other groups, that in services 
was the largest. Minor gains were reported 
in trade, manufacturing and finance. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 
facturing, 18; construction and maintenance, 
55; trade, 23; and services 328, of which 243 
- were of household workers. Regular employ- 
ment was found for 28 men and 72 women. 


New 


There was a decline of less than one per 
cent in the number of orders received at Em- 
ployment Offices in New Brunswick during 
September when compared with the preceding 
month, but a gain of over 73 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month last 
year. Placements were on practically the 
same level as in August, but were nearly 
77 per cent higher than in September, 19381. 
The gain in placements over September of 
last year was entirely due to work provided 
in relief of unemployment on highway con- 
struction. Placements in other groups were 
on practically the same level as last year, 
except in services, where a decline was re- 
ported. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 
tion and maintenance, 522; and services 415, 
of whieh 285 were of household workers. 
During the month 9 men and 56 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


Brunswick 


Q'UEBEC 


During September, Employment Offices 
in the Province of Quebec received orders 
for nearly 24 per cent more workers than 
in the preceding month and 22 per cent more 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. There was a gain of nearly 23 per 
cent in placements when compared with 
August, and of over 8 per cent in comparison 
with September, 1931. This increase in place- 
ments over September last year was made 
up of gains in services, construction and 
maintenance, manufacturing and finance, off- 
set in part by declines in alll other groups. 
None of the losses, however, were large. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
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ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 104; logging, 215; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 186; trade, 73; and ser- 
vices, 988, of which 880 were of household 


workers. There were 599 men and 819 women 
placed in regular employment during the 
month. 


ONTARIO 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in On- 
tario during September called for over 10 
per cent less workers than in the preceding 
month and nearly 51 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decliine also in placements of over 12 
per cent when compared with August, and of 
over 51 per cent in comparison with Septem- 
ber, 1931. All industrial divisions, except 
logging, where a small gain was reported, par- 
ticipated in the reductions in placements from 
September of last year, those in construction 
and maintenanice, services, manufacturing and 
farming being the most noteworthy. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 
facturing, 569; logging, 145; farming, 827; 
transportation, 74; construction and mainten- 
ance, 3,514; trade, 335; and services 3,217, of 
which 1,962 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 1988 
of men and 1,456 of women. 


MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment, as indi- 
cated by orders received at Employment 
Offices in Manitoba during September, were 
nearly 34 per cent less than in the preced- 
ing month and nearly 10 per cent below the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decline also in placements of over 33 per 
cent when compared with August and of more 
than 7 per cent in comparison with Septem- 
ber, 1931. A large reduction in the number 
of placements made on highway construc- 
tion accounted for the decline from Septem- 
ber of last year, as trade and transportation 
were the only other groups to show any de- 
cline and these were quite small. The larg- 
est increase was in farming, while moderate 
improvement was reported in manufacturing, 
logging and services. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included: manufacturing, 59; 
logging, 32; farming, 968; construction and 
maintenance, 1,058; trade, 55; and services 
1,078, of which 9388 were of household work- 
ers. There were 1,273 men and 468 women 
placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a gain of nearly 46 per cent in 
the number of workers required through Em- 
ployment Offices in Saskatchewan during Sep- 
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tember, when compared with the preceding 
month and of neariy 64 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements were over 34 per 
cent in excess of August and nearly 55 
per cent above September 1931. A substan- 
tial increase in farm placements over Septem- 
ber of last year and a fair gain in the services 
group accounted for the increase under this 
comparison. Trade and mining also showed 
improvement. The only loss of importance 
was in the highway division of construction 
and maintenance, due to a reduction in place- 
ments on relief work. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 33; 
farming, 4,400; mining, 38; construction and 
maintenance, 285; trade, 67; and _ services, 
820, of which 600 were of household workers. 
Positions in regular employment were secured 
for 4,461 men and 484 women. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during September, were nearly 131 
per cent higher than in the preceding month 
and 18 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements were 120 
per cent above August and nearly 10 per cent 
in excess of September, 1931. As in Saskatche- 
wan, farm placements were considerably 
higher than in September last year and ac- 
counted for the gain under this comparison. 
The increase in this group was partly offset by 
declines in construction and mainitenance, 
fewer men being sent to relief work on high- 
way construction than in the corresponding 
month of 1931. There was also a considerable 
reduction in the number of workers placed 
in mining, but the changes in other groups 
were small. Placements by industrial divis- 
ions included: manufacturing, 39; farming, 
4,960; mining, 32; construction and mainten- 
ance, 641; and services 613, of which 479 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 5,209 of men 
and 386 of women. 


BritisH CoLUuMBIA 


During the month of September, positions 
offered through British Columbia Employ- 
ment Offices were nearly 10 per cent higher 
than in the preceding month, but nearly 55 
per cent less than during the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a gain of over 
10 per cent in placements when compared 
with August, but a loss of nearly 54 per cent 
in comparison with September, 1931. Although 
placements on highway construction were 
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quite heavy, they were considerably less than 
during September of last year, at which time 
large numbers of men were being provided 
with employment on relief work. The decline 
in this group accounted for the adverse situ- 
ation in the province as a whole, as the 
changes in other divisions were small. Trans- 
portation showed the largest gain. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 29; logging, 33; farming, 88; trans- 
portation, 129; construction and maintenance, 
1,991; trade 41; and services 625, of which 
421 were of household workers. During the 
month 1,078 men and 237 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of September, 1932, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 18,573 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 12,599 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment located was outside 
the immediate district of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter, 298 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 262 going to centres within 
the same province as the despatching office 
and 36 to other provinces. The reduced trans- 
portation rate, which is 2-7 cents per mile 
with a minimum fare of $4, is granted by the 
railway ccmpanies to bona fide applicants at 
the Employment Service who may desire to 
travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 

Persons benefiting by the Employment Ser- 
vice reduced transportation rate in Ontario 
during September were 13 in number, all of 
whom went to provincial centres. Of these, 
the Sudbury office was instrumental in the 
transfer of 9 minerg to Port Arthur and 1 tin- 
smith to Timmins. In addition, the Timmins 
zone received 1 blacksmith from North Bay, 
while to. employment within its own zone 
Port Arthur despatched 2 bushmen. The 
business transacted by Manitoba offices during 
September involved an issue of 88 reduced rate 
certificates, 59 provincial and 29 interprovin- 
cial. The former were secured at the Winni- 
peg office by 55 farm hands, 1 farm domestic, 
1 piano teacher, 1 hotel general, and 1 con- 
struction teamster going to employment at 
centres within the Winnipeg zone. The move- 
ment to other provinces from Winnipeg in- 
cluded 12 bushmen proceeding to Port Arthur, 
1 town domestic to Regina, and 15 farm work- 
ers to various agricultural districts in the 
province of Saskatchewan. The one remain- 
ing interprovincial transfer was of a construc- 
tion labourer conveyed from St. Boniface to 
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Prince Albert. The offices in Saskatchewan 
granted 76 certificates to persons travelling at 
the reduced rate during September, these going 
to provincial employment. The majority 
were destined to rural localities of the prov- 
ince, 44 farm hands journeying from Saska- 
toon, 22 from Regina and 4 farm hands and 
1 farm household worker from Moose Jaw. 
Proceeding from Regina also 3 highway con- 
struction workers went to Yorkton and 2 
teachers to Moose Jaw. In Alberta 117 
workers took advantage of the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate in Sep- 
tember, 110 going within the province and 
7 to points outside. The latter were farm 
hands transferred from Edmonton to Saska- 
toon and vicinity. The provincial movement 
from Edmonton comprised the transfer of 80 
farm hands, 2 farm household workers, 16 


mine workers, 1 bushman, 1 bricklayer, and 
1 housemaid to centres within the Edmonton 
zone, and 5 farm hands to Drumheller, which 
zone was also the destination of 4 farm hands 
despatched from Calgary. Securing certificates 
at British Columbia offices 4 workers jour- 
neyed to provincial employment, the New 
Westminster office transferring 2 fruit sorters 
to Penticton, and Vancouver 1 mine worker 
and 1 hotel cook within its own zone. 

Of the 298 workers who profited by the Em- 
ployment Service reduced transportation rate 
during September, 1385 were conveyed by the 
Canadian National Railways, 160 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 1 by the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway, 1 by the 
Northern Alberta Railway, and 1 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits issued in Canada during September, 1932 


The value of the building permits issued by 
61 cities during September stood at $2,203,230; 
this was a decrease of $1,128,048, or 33-9 per 
cent, as compared with the total of $3,331,278 
in August, 1932, and of $8,204,769, or 78-8 per 
cent, in comparison with the aggregate of 
$10,407,999 recorded in September last year. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for September, showing that they had issued 
400 permits for dwellings estimated to cost 
approximately $1,000,000, and over 1,800 per- 
mits for other buildings valued at over $1,000,- 
000. During August, authority was granted 
for the erection of about 300 dwellings and 
2,000 other buildings, estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $900,000 and $2,200,000, respectively. 

Saskatchewan reported an increase in the es- 
timated value of building as compared with 
August, 1932, but elsewhere there were de- 
clines, that of $689,796, or 60-2 per cent in 
Quebec being greatest. 

As compared with September, 1931, there 
were losses in all provinces. In this compari- 
son also Quebec showed the largest loss of 
$4,039,086, or 89:9 per cent. 

The larger cities—Montreal, Toronto, Win- 
nipeg and Vancouver—registered lower totals 
of permits issued than in either the preceding 
month or the same month of last year. Of the 
other centres, Sydney, Westmount, Chatham, 
Fort William, Niagara Falls, St. Thomas, 
Hast . Windsor, Brandon, Kamloops and 
Nanaimo showed increases as compared with 
both August, 1932, and September, 1931. 

Cumulative Record for First Nine Months, 
1932.—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities during 
September, and in the first nine months of 


each year since 1920, as well as index numbers 
for the latter, based upon the total for the 
corresponding period of 1926 as 100. The aver- 
age index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials in the first nine months of 
the years since 1920 are also given (average 
1926=100). 








Average 

Indexes of | indexes of 

Value of value of wholesale 
Value of permits permits prices of 
Year permits issued in issued in building 
issued in first nine first nive materials 

September! months months | in first nine 
(1926=100) months 

(1926 aver- 

age=100) 
OB Dee $ 2,203, 230/$ 32,340, 749 26-9 77°3 
19S ees 10,407,999] 88,602,995 73°7 83-8 
1930.0rF.: 11,093,020) 126,361,350 105-2 94-1 
1929; ae 17,117,017] 186,011,017 154-8 99-6 
1928) Os. 20,374,149} 165,621, 634 137-8 97-8 
OO ees 14,462,243] 141,152,535 117-5 95-8 
O26 ce 11,047,503] 120,163,936 100-0 100-7 
1925 S52 Ak 10,140,853} 98,364,181 81-9 104-2 
1G Oa tian: 15,055,250! 96,817,333 80-6 108-3 
a is ibd 10, 768; 898} 108,319,972 90-1 111-7 
O22, 11,597,034] 116,778,450 97-2 108-5 
iN PA es Oo 10,907,828} 88,573,442 73:7 126-8 
TOL wae 9,842,677| 96,146,278 80-0 155-3 


The aggregate for the first nine months of 
this year was lower than in 1931 and. earlier 
years of the record; the average index numbers 
of wholesale prices of building materials, how- 
ever, were also much lower in 1932 than in 
any other year of the record. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities during 
August and September, 1932, and September, 
1931. The 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are marked by asterisks. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 


pee We seca Rem ee Wehr git eee. i AN JOP 2 ee ee eee ee ee ee Sa ee ee 
=—_—— ee ee ee e0Saa>—a»>>—9—<=9m"=@os—' 








Cities Sept. 1932 | Aug. 1982 | Sept. 1931 
$ $ $ 

Prince Edward ’?d— 
Wharlottetow nes sued cre eat eT eee pene ell castes reli Se: 
Nova Scotia Eantae aie ocek 51,008 67,325 179, 207 
* Halitaxsiis. aloes eeu 39,908 66, 645 172,512 
New Glasgow....... 380 380 1,275 
Sydney (ile tle 10,720 300 5,420 
New Brunswick..... 19, 989 50,814 841,469 
Fredericton iit; s..0|bes ae sheen 800 15,880 
"Moncton ss.) 70am bie seme wane 22,675 81,900 
SSaintwonn este 19,989 27,339 743, 67S 
Quebec............... 455,315 1,145,111 4,494,401 

*Montreal—*Maison- 
MOU VO sy Matec eos 337,560 972,710 3,374, 719 
SOUSDECE acces oa ae 61, 245 99,291 1,053, 702 
Shawinigan Falls.... PPOOO I eae at eicncreatess 3,675 
*Sherbrooke......... 10,500 32,200 24,100 
*Three Rivers....... 1,180 8,035 16, 755 
“Westmount: .5...225 42,930 32, 875 21,450 
Ontario.............. 900,379 976, 966 3,677,175 
Bollevilloveccs se oes 7,900 il 8, 650 
SB ranthord:)2.. 92 ees 9,061 991 29,048 
Chatham. c. sons c8 6,100 1,600 925 
*Fort William........ 76,000 11,850 21,850 
aaa ease ciaepet coke Shou 13 , 870 LiaD20) 
"Guelph jocsnc eae sns 13, 665 12,794 19,135 
*Hamilton Wenaes ose 104, 900 71,800 226,600 
SKanestOn ssc acae cer 22,315 29,672 30,399 
PKG CeWeneriey suas cack 13,292 25, 115 40,535 
Sondons i.. sanaiies ot 35, 480 26, 650 122,520 
Niagara Falls....... 1,503 900 1,420 
IVAW Ss iicole o's elelere 5,100 500 16,585 
*Ottawaliy. Oh oniker se: 67,555 74,965 74,015 
Owen Sound........ 640 1,475 6, 450 
*Peterborough....... 1,395 99, 800 8,555 
*PortpArthurk.. ciate 14,394 4,780 79,870 
SS CTALIOLG ists eieiwacte 3,300 5,966 31,915 
*St. Catharines...... 8, 939 21,790 35, 950 
*St. Chomas.. i... 13, 625 1,310 2,205 














Cities Sept. 1932 | Aug. 1932 | Sept. 1931 
$ $ $ 
Ontario—Con. 
SE git: Mahe eb, iN 5,330 3,607 13,308 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 10,920 28, 631 21,380 
“Torontowens eee 317,419 381,316 2,255,010 
York and East 
York Townships 129,035 118, 600 483 , 030 
Welland aeee ome otic 1,450 9,040 48,582 
“Windsor... oc csee nee 8,475 13,300 4,370 
East Windsor..... 8,040 500 750 
Riverside te. . ae :...<, «Wma bas eee eke Biel asta 1,200 
SANGWICI cee Teal okie tt aie oe | eel eeteniee are: 625 
Walkerville....... 1,000 4,000 5,000 
Woodstock tem. ..n 10,120 12,144 9,768 
Manitoba............ 131, 620 171,465 204, 752 
*Brandon a.) as saaes 7,450 725 GAS? 
St. Boniface......... 6, 120 10, 240 5,200 
*Winnipeg......... yal 118, 050 160,500 192,400 
Saskatchewan....... 51,800 36,530 152, 920 
*Moose.Jaw...... «0c 910 260 18,900 
Serine), ccauoutele eres 18,080 19,045 39,525 
*Saskatoon..3....... 32,810 17,225 94,495 
Alberta. .............. 153,798 158, 629 332, 888 
*Caleary nenee eben 70,873 54,941 141,184 
“Hdmonton..s-saee ce 73,625 76, 080 99,970 
hethbridgese: siaie 8,195 22, 258 90,144 
Medicine Hat....... 1,105 5,350 1,590 
British Columbia.... 439 321 724, 438 525, 187 
Kamloopsaeecceoas 8,900 3,055 6,745 
INangimo.....sunisass 4,766 3,776 Pane yh 
*New Westminster... 13, 890 15,597 24,480 
Prince Rupert....... 2,425 2,450 3,290 
*Vancouver..: sehen. 383, 720 633, 820 449 340 
North Vancouver. 4,195 36, 655 7 
SV 1GtOrisiarscin sees 21,425 29,085 38, 232 
Total—61 cities..... 2,203, 230 3,331,278 10,407,999 
*Total—35 cities..... 1,974,735 | 3,051,447 9,581, 892 


see 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
October, 1932, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 

Employment at September 26 showed little 
change on the whole as compared with Aug- 
ust, 22. It improved in coal mining, iron and 
steel manufacture, the motor vehicle, boot and 
shoe, and pottery industries, and in the wool- 
len and worsted, silk and artificial silk weav- 
ing, linen, jute, hosiery, lace, and carpet in- 
dustries. In a number of these industries an 
improvement normally occurs at this time of 
the year. On the other hand, there was a 
seasonal decline in hotel, boarding house, etc., 
service, the distributive trades and most of the 
transport services, and in the building, con- 
tracting, and brick and tile industries. A de- 
cline also occurred in textile bleaching, dye- 
ing, finishing, etc., and in the engineering in- 
dustry. There was some improvement in the 
North-Eastern and Midlands Divisions and 
in Wales and Northern Ireland, but in the 
South of England and in Scotland employment 
showed a decline. It was still moderate, how- 


ever, in the southern divisions, and bad in all 
other areas. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,770,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at September 26, 
1932 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed), was 22°9, 
as compared with 23:1 at August 22, 1982, 
and with 22-6 at September 21, 1931. The 
percentage wholly unemployed at September 
26, 1932, was 17-9, as compared with 17-4 at 
August 22, 19382, while the percentage tempor- 
arily stopped was 5:0, as compared with 5:7. 
For males alone, the percentage at September 
26, 1932, was 26-5, and for females, 13:6; at 
August 22, 1932, the corresponding percent- 
ages were 26°5 and 14-2. 

At September 26, 1932, the number of per- 
sons on the Registers of Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain was 2,119,218 wholly 
unemployed, 639,160 temporarily stopped, and 
99,633 normally in casual employment, making 
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a total of 2,858,011. This was 1,817 less than 
a month before, but 33,239 more than a year 
before. The total included 2,303,182 men, 
79,644 boys, 420,034 women and 55,151 girls. 
Comparison of the numbers on the registers 
and of the percentages unemployed with the 
figures for a year before is affected by the re- 
sults of legislative and administrative changes. 

The 2,119,218 wholly unemployed included 
731,088 insured persons with claims for insur- 
ance benefit (consisting of those who (a) had 
paid at least 30 contributions during the pre- 
ceding two years; (b) had received less than 
156 days’ benefit in their current benefit years; 
and (c) if 156 days’ benefit had become pay- 
able in a previous benefit year ending on or 
after November 12, 1931, had paid at least 
10 contributions since the 156th day of bene- 
fit); 1,039,637 insured persons with applica- 
tions for transitional payments; 208,797 insured 
persons not in receipt of insurance benefit or 
transitional payments; and 139,696 uninsured 
persons. | 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at September 26, 
1932, was 2,930,259. 


United States 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U.S. Department of Labor reports the 
changes in employment and pay rolls in Sep- 
tember 1932, as compared with August, 1932, 
based on pay-roll reports ending nearest the 
15th of the month, received from 54,851 iden- 
tical establishments in 15 major industrial 
groups, having in September 4,248,706 em- 
ployees, whose combined earnings in one week 
were $79,486,136. The combined total of these 
15 industrial groups (not including building 
construction for which complete data are not 
yet available) shows an increase of 38°6 per 
cent in employment and an increase of 2°6 
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per cent in pay rolls over the month interval. 
The greatest gains in employment and pay 


‘rolls from August to September were reported 


in the canning and preserving industry, in 
which seasonal increases of 26-6 per cent in 
employment and 14-6 per cent in pay rolls were 
shown. The anthracite mining industry reported 
an increase of 138-6 per cent in both items, 
and the retail trade group reported a gain of 
7:2 per cent in number of workers combined 
with an increase of 6°3 per cent in pay rolls. 
Employment in the bituminous coal mining 
industry in September was 5-1 per cent above 
the August level, and pay rolls were 14:4 per 
cent higher than in the preceding month. The 
manufacturing group of industries reported a 
gain of 4-5 per cent in employment and 5 per 
cent in pay rolls, and the dyeing and cleaning 
group reported an increase of 4-7 per cent in 
number of workers and 8-5 per cent in total 
earnings. Employment in the quarrying and 
non-metallic mining and in the metalliferous 
mining groups showed gains of 2°4 per cent 
and 2:2 per cent, respectively, with slightly 
larger gains in pay rolls, and the wholesale 
trade group reported an increase of 0-9 per 
cent in employment coupled with a decline 
of one-tenth of 1 per cent in pay-roll totals. 
In the remaining 6 industrial groups (crude 
petroleum producing, telephone and telegraph, 
power and light, electric railway and bus op- 
eration, hotels, and laundries) decreases in 
employment combined with slightly larger de- 
clines in pay rolls were reported. The de- 
creases in employment in these groups, with 
the exception of the crude petroleum group, 
were 1 per cent or less. 

In a recent statement, President William 
Green, of the American Federation of Labour, 
estimates that the total number of unem- 
ployed in the United States in September was 
10,900,000. This estimate is based “ govern- 
ment indexes.” 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


| RS Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 


Reference was made in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1930. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April, 1930, issue, 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 

54338—6 


3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
persons doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
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work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they are 


respectively engaged; provided that wages’ 


shall in all cases be such as are fair and 
reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 


(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons empolyed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
« plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 


The Act was put into effect at once as 
respects contracts for construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition, both as to its pro- 
visions of wages and as to the application of 
the eight-hour day. 


With respect to contracts for other classes 
of work, the Fair Wages Policy of the Govern- 
ment of Canada (which has been in effect 
since 1900 and was expressed in an Order in 
Council adopted June 7, 1922, and amended 
April 9, 1924) requires that they must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the cur- 
rent wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requiring 
adherence to the current wage rates and work- 
ing hours in the district for the: different 
classes of labour employed or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
tine to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the pretection of life and property or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
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vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any service performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the’ Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 

The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manufac- 
ture and supply to the Government of Can- 
ada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, In the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. ‘These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following Fair Wages Clause:— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed, and if there 
be no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 


is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
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and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and _ reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions, of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates and 
working hours. The contractor is required to 
post and keep posted in a conspicuous place 
on the premises where the contract is being 
executed, occupied or frequented by the work- 
men, the fair wages clause or schedule in- 
serted in his contract for the protection of 
the workmen employed. The contractor is 
also required to keep proper books and records 
showing the names, trades and address of 
all workmen in his employ and the wages 
paid to and time worked by such workmen, 
these records to be open for inspection by 
fair wages officers of the Government any 
time it may be expedient to the Minister to 
have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
izbour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the Minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may 
be made by the latter. (Under the “A” con- 
ditions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
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render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
eonditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violation to the depart- 
ment with which the contract 1s made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at any reasonable time by any officer 
authorized by the Minister of Labour for this 
purpose, and that the premises shall be kept 
in sanitary condition. 

During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wages schedules 
as shown below, or the General Fair Wages 
Clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WoRKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Constructicn of Customs and Immigration 
Building at Trout River, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Joseph Delisle, Verdun, P.Q. 
Date of contract, September 3, 1932. Amount 
of contract, $12,000 and unit prices. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 




















Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mvOrkerssemaies cic ates Leos $0 3 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 45 8 
CWomentelinishersiciuas .-)dka tei 0 50 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 80 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 55 8 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 60 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 8 
Metal lathers th. 95 olc. cide meen ce 0 5A 8 
iPinetorersit+. PAM LEIS. Ae 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 60 8 
Hie CUTIGIONS! WRAY fa.) sek cosas dos 0 60 8 
ER OUTOCSMEORE TY «2 cis tet okt ener cess 0 30 8 
Driver, horsesand cart............ 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon......... . 0 65 8 
ERIN SCOL SS Tee ce ee 0 35 8 
Motor truck: Griver ds aidehs cg acs eo oy: 0 40 8 


Covering the Armoury with new roof, Brock- 
ville, Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. Hea- 
ther & Little, Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, October 13, 1932. Amount of contract, 
$1,070 and $12 per 100 square feet. for any new 
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roof boarding required. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Stonemasons 4). 2526 okies toe oc ae $0 90 8 
Sheet metal workers..............- 0 70 8 
Roofers (built up felt roofing)...... 0 60 8 
LabourersQate ee Rae aes. aan 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart......:.¢.... 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 
Teamstert ah. Ver ee CASE. . beers 0 40 8 
Motor Druck drivers. ina sone 0 45 8 


Re-roofing the Armoury at Beaufort, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Mr. Ulric Latouche of 
Courville, and Mr. Ulysse Ste. Marie of Beau- 
fort, P.Q. Date of contract, October 4, 1932. 
Amount of contract, $1,825. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 








Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 

not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 55 8 
Sheet metal workers......./....+.- 0 60 8 
TABOURErS Oo fakes oe le Reet atee.s 3 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart............- 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 
TREAMSECTS Pate Meee. 2 ae eae eee 0 40 8 
MO POr truck yariver....., +j-/cusoacie Santas 0 45 8 


Wharf reconstruction at St. Simeon, county 
of Charlevoix, P.Q. Name of contractors, La- 
flamme & Laflamme Ltd. Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, October 17, 1932. Amount 
of contract, approximately $9,960. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows :— 





Rates Hours of 

Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
Carpenters......... PPT ee NY, $0 o5 8 
Tar DELIMOIU Aer es ado cus eeratoranseta here 0 42 8 
Engine and motor drivers.......... 0 50 8 
Drillerunnrsses vse ose ncl er ae eee 0) 45 8 
Blackesmithsye% Avisos bee sik kG 0 50 8 
QuarryMen: he NF ous syn plete Mebetevetat: 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart..........:3.- 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
Teamsters: bee peltes Sewer tele 0 35 8 
Labourers yes OMe tas areione 0 35 8 





Demolition and reconstruction of the exist- 
ing timber trestle and pier and construction 
of an extension to same, also the building of 
a steel warehouse at Leamington, Ontario. 
Name of contractors, The Chatham Dredging 
& General Contracting Co., Ltd., Chatham, 
Ont. Date of contract, October 19, 1932. 


Amount of contract, approximately $144,- 
783.23, A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Hoist engineer—steam............. $0 65 8 
Hoist engineer—gasolene........... 0 50 8 
Stationary frenvan.. acs sae capi 0 40 8 
Concrete mixer operator.........-. 0 45 8 
Compressor operator............... 0 45 8 
Carpenter....... YM, SIR TAS TIRE 0 60 8 
‘Tim berman.s.)bs aera eee eee 0 45 8 
Black sraith cs Ruin oleae eee adel ee ate 0 55 8 
Blacksmith’s helpers. 47-4 sn ee 0 40 8 
Ta pourer eee co eee nee Cee Orso 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
Sheet metal roofers xjci hie sewers « « 0 65 8 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 55 8 
Bricklayersocts ee cient cette 0 80 8 
PAINTS) Lia wee. Sica Rolerete oe ee act 0 60 8 
Hlectridians. ch tinea wate 0 65 8 
Plumbers)... aeasce ere core deine 0 65 8 
per month 
and board 
PUSS "Capicailben, Nemec $150 00 
Tug engineer............ AS APO ORE 125 00 
TDurfirenian 21.5 canes, ve cee 60 00 
‘Tug deck hands. seers: 45 00 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
etc.) 

Supply and delivery of crates for the Onion 
Warehouse at Kelowna, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, The Dominion Construction Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, October 
24, 1932, Amount of contract, $4,200. The 
“B” labour conditions were inserted in the 
contract. 


Post OFrrice DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in October, 1932, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages, and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions :— 











Nature of Orders Amount 
Making metal dating stamps and type, brass crown 
seals, cancellers, etc. 

Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd....... $ 713 70 
M aking and repairing rubber stamps, dater, etc.— 

Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd....... 110 34 
Making and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms— 

Jas. Coristine & Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q..... 562 50 

Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., Granby, P.Q........ 285 74 

Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.... 185 93 

Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont.. 184 26 

Gutta Percha & Rubber Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 

MOE chen. «eis sult « ese «Eee ear 186 77 
Quesnel & Frere, Montreal, P.Q............... 184 18 
Woods Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 498 47 

Mail Bag fittings— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd....... 418 91 
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Fair Wages Conditions in Harbour Commission Contracts 


Under the Fair Wages Order in Council it 
is provided that certain conditions, referred to 
therein as “A” Conditions, shall, as far as 
practicable, be observed by the department 
or departments of the Government of Canada 
in connection with all agreements made by 
the Government involving the grant of Do- 
minion public funds in the form of subsidy, 
advance, loan or guarantee for any of the 
purposes mentioned. Under this authority, 
fair wages conditions are prepared from time 
to time in the Department of Labour for in- 
sertion in contracts awarded by the Harbour 
Commissioners throughout Canada. The la- 
bour conditions in question are similar to 
those which are applicable to contracts 
awarded by the several departments of the 
Dominion Government and include either the 
General Fair Wages Clause or a fair wages 
schedule. 


The Department of Labour was recently 
notified that the following contracts were 
awarded by the Vancouver Harbour Commis- 
sioners under the above-mentioned condi- 
tions :— 


Vancouver Harbour Commissioners 


Excavation work in connection with the 
construction of an extension to Grain Eleva- 
tor No. 1, Vancouver, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, W. C. Arnott & Co., Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, July 19, 1982.. Amount of 
contract, $2,500. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours of 

Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 874 8 
Gasoline shovel operator........... 1t22 8 
FUOOUTOTS) ed tales Ue sce orowK eee etees 0 45 8 
Stationary engineer (steam)........ 1 00 8 
Steam shovel operator............. 12% 8 
PORTIS GOTO G2 co ook ane ot hapa ¢ ley 0 50 8 
Teamsters with team and wagon... 1 00 8 
‘Drackwdriversits) 20... Rs oY 0 50 8 


Construction of the superstructure of an 
extension to Grain Elevator No. 1, Vancou- 
ver, B.C. Name of contractors, Messrs. Carter- 
PRS taitiper Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Amount of contract, $95,729. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 














Rates Hours of 

Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 874 8 
Conerete labourers. ....'........0.5. 0 45 8 
Blectricianst wate. ..< see Vas... aokts 1 00 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 50 8 
Gasoline shovel operator........... 1 123 8 
DIGOOULORS | Tatas ene cee eek 0 45 8 
TM TU na ed aS) NN ee 0 60 8 
Millwrights’ helpers............... 0 45 8 
Re-inforcing men (steel)........... 0 75 8 
Stationery engineer aa bey a, 1 00 8 
Tower hoist engineer.. oda tasy’ 0 90 8 
Steam shovel operator. ER TS “Ye 1 123 8 
PU GADIGUCES ie C58 tala ane PAE oc:s haat 0 50 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 1 00 8 
MEOCELORIVOLSh. Aare eis eh etd Reo 0 50 8 


Family Allowances in New Zealand 


The annual report of the pensions depart- 
ment of New Zealand contains a review of 
the administration of family allowances for 
the year ending March 31, 1932. The Family 
Allowances Act was outlined in the Laxsour 
Gazette for May, 1927, page 517. It was 
adopted in 1926, and provides for the granting 
of allowances towards the maintenance of 
children by parents of limited income. The 
allowance is at the rate of 2 shillings per week 
for each child in excess of two, the average 
weekly income of the applicant and his wife 
and children (including allowance) not to 
exceed four pounds, plus 2 shillings for each 
child. The total of four pounds was reduced 
by the Finance Act of 1931 to £3 12s. 

According to the annual report for 1932, 
the claims lodged during the year totalled 


3,443, which, with the 279 outstanding from 
the previous year, made a total of 3,722 dealt 
with. Of these, 3,040 were accepted and 350 
rejected. Of the rejected claims 146 represent 
cases where the income of the family was in 
excess of the limit allowed. 389 new claims 
from Maoris were finally dealt with during 
the year, 260 being granted and 129 rejected. 

The total children included in the 7,332 
allowances in force as at March 31, 1932, 
numbered 34,546, the average per family being 
4-71, 

The total amount paid during the year was 
£90,100, while the total annual value of all 
allowances in force at the close of the year 
was £101,608. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received in the Depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazette. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by both the 
employers and the employees. Verbal agree- 
ments, which are also included in the records, 
are schedules of rates of wages and hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In addition 
to these, important schedules of wages are 
summarized, including civic schedules. In 
each agreement or schedule, the rates of wages 
for the principal classes of labour are given, 
with other information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Iroquois Fats, SturGeoN F Ais, HEspANoLa, 
SauLt Ste. Maris, Fort WILLIAM, Port 
ARTHUR, ONTARIO AND PINE FA.is, MANI- 
TOBA.—ABITIBI POWER AND PapER CoM- 
PANY LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS, THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SuLPHTTE AND Paper MiLt~n WorkKERS AND 
OTHER UNIONS. 


The agreements covering the manufacture of 
newsprint between this company and the various 
unions were last mentioned in the Lasour 
GAZETTE as follows: Iroquois Falls in Decem- 
ber, 1931; Sturgeon Falls, Espanola and Sault 
Ste. Marie (formerly the Spanish River Pulp 
and Paper Mills Limited) in May, 1926; 
Fort William (the Fort William Paper Com- 
pany Limited) in May, 1926; Port Arthur (the 
Thunder Bay Paper Company Limited) in April, 
1930; Pine Falls, Manitoba (the Manitoba 
Paper Company Limited) in December, 1931. 
As mentioned in the Lasour Gazerte, Decem- 
ber, 1931, pages 13854 and 1355, a wage reduc- 
tion of 5 per cent was made August 15, 1931, 
applying to all-these mills. The agreements 
were further amended June 1, 1932, to be in 
effect until May 1, 1933, providing for further 
wage reductions of from 73 to 9% per cent, but 
establishing a minimum rate of 38 cents per 
hour. 


ONTARIO.—PROVINCIAL PAPER 
Mitts Limirep (A SUBSIDIARY OF THE 
Axsitist PowreR AND PAPER COMPANY 
LIMITED) AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
woop OF PuLrp, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL 
WORKERS. 


This agreement, which refers to the manu- 
facture of paper other than newsprint, is in 
effect from June 14, 1932, to April 30, 1933 
and thereafter from year to year until notice. 

The agreement is similar to the one summar- 
ized in the Lasour GAZETTE, July, 1929, page 
803, with the exception of wage reductions of 
from 10 to 15 per cent from the 1929 rates. 


Port ARTHUR, 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


WINpDsor, ONTARIO-—PUBLISHERS OF A DaILy 
NEWSPAPER AND THE INTERNATIONAL TyPpo- 
GRAPHICAL UNION, LocaL No. 553. 


Supplementary agreement to be in effect from 
February 1, 1932, to December 30, 1932. 

This agreement amends the one summarized 
in the Lasour GAZETTE, September, 1931, page 
1036, and July, 1929, page 803, by reducing 
wages approximately 10 per cent, which makes 
the wage rate 95 cents per hour for day work 
and $3.034 for night work with $2 per week 
extra for the lobster shift. 


WInNpsor, ONTARIO—CERTAIN JOB PRINTING 
OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL ‘Typo- 
GRAPHICAL UNION, LocauL No. 553. 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, July, 1929, page 804, was 
verbally extended from January 1, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1932, with the following change: 

Wages for journeymen: $39.60 per week for 
day work and $42.60 per week for night work 
(a reduction of approximately 10 per cent from 
the previous rate). 


TORONTO, ONTARIO, AND CERTAIN OTHER CITIES. 
—THREE ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE COMPANIES AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION OF ELEVATOR’ CON- 
structors, Locats No. 50 (Toronto), No. 
90 (Hamixtton), No. 96 (Orrawa), No. 
89 (MonrTrEAL), No. 101 (QuEBEc), No. 
102 (WINNIPEG), AND No. 82 (VANCOUVER). 


The standard international agreement which 
was summarized in the LAaBouR GAZETTE, 
December, 1930, June, 1928, and December, 
1927, provides that the wage rate for journey- 
men in each city be determined by the average 
rate of the five highest paid of seven specified 
building trades. The rates at June 1, 1931, 
were given in the Lasour GazeTrr, August, 
1931, page 932. The rates in effect under this 
agreement at October 1, 1932, were as follows: 

Wages per hour: Local No. 50—Toronto, $1. 
Local No. 90—Hamilton, $1.054, St. Catharines, 
$1.053, London, 93 cents, Kitchener, 83 cents, 
Windsor, $1.25. Local No. 96—Ottawa, 944 
cents. _ Local No. 89—Montreal, 89 cents. 
Local No. 101--Quebec, 84 cents, Halifax, 99 
cents. Juocal No. 102—Winnipeg, $1.28. Local 
No. 82—Vancouver, $1.15. 


SASKATOON, SASK.—SASKATOON MASTER PLUMB- 
ERS ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED ASSOCIA- 
TION OF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, 
Locat No. 264. 


Agreement made following strike reported in 
the Lasour GAZETTE, August, 1932, page 858, 
to be in effect from July 6, 1932, to February 
28, 1934, and thereafter from year to year until 
notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in etlect and summarized in the LABouUR 
GAZETTE, September, 1930, page 1091, with the 
following exceptions: 

fours are changed from 44 to 40 per week 
with time and one-half for all work done on 
Saturdays except for emergency jobbing work 
or setting of sleeves or inserts on Saturday 
mornings, which may be done at single time 
rate of pay. 
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Wages per hour for journeymen plumbers and 
steamfitters: $1.05 (a reduction of 25 cents per 
hour). 


Construction: Shipbuilding 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—B.C. MArINg ENGINEERS AND 
SHIPBUILDERS LIMITED AND THE BOILER- 
MAKERS AND IRON SHIPBUILDERS’ UNION OF 
Canapa, LocaL No. 1. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 20, 1932, 


to June 20, 1933, and thereafter until 30 days’ 
notice of change from either party. 


This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, October, 1931, page 1140, with the 
following exception: 

Wages are reduced 10 per cent from the 
previous rate and are now as follows: acetylene 
welders and burners. $5.82 per day; acetylene 


welders’ helpers, $3.87; anglesmiths, $6.30; 
anglesmiths’ helpers, $4.72: boilermakers, 
chippers and caulkers, rivetters, shipfitters, 


drillers and tappers, $6.30; ironworkers’ helpers, 
$4.72; holders-on, $5.33; punch and shear men, 
$5.35; passer boys, $3.20; reamers and counter- 
sinkers, $4.95; rivet heaters, $4.77; frame 
benders’ helpers, $5.06; drilling out rivets, $5.33. 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1932 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


ifs HE movement in prices during the month 

was characterized by a seasonal advance 
in retail prices of food and a decline in cloth- 
ing. Wholesale prices were lower, the decrease 
being chiefly in farm products and in raw mar 
terials. This decline in the index number 
more than offset the increases occurring during 
August and September. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods in terms of the aver- 
age prices in sixty-nine cities showed a slight 
increase at the beginning of October at $7.07 as 
compared with $6.98 for September. Compara- 
tive figures for earlier dates are $7.84 for Octo- 
ber, 1931; $10.32 for October, 1930; $11.68 for 
October, 1929; $10.23 for October, 1922; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); and $7.99 
for October, 1914. The most important 
changes were seasonal advances in the prices 
of eggs, butter and cheese, while the prices 
of beef, mutton, fresh pork, evaporated 
apples, prunes, granulated sugar and potatoes 
were lower. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods the total budget was 
$16.40 at the beginning of October as com- 
pared with $16.34 for September. These figures 
compare with $17.86 for October, 1931; $20.68 
for October, 1930; $21.96 for October, 1929; 
$90.87 for October, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak); and $1448 for October, 1914. 
Fuel was slightly lower, due to somewhat 
lower prices for anthracite coal and wood. 
Rent showed a slight decline in the average. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was lower 
at 65.0 for October as compared with 66.9 for 
September; 70.4 for October, 1931; 81.0 for 
October, 1930; 96.8 for October, 1929; 94.8 
for October, 1922; 164.3 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); and 66.8 for October, 1914. One hun- 


dred and twenty-nine prices quotations were 
lower, forty-seven were higher and three hun- 
dred and twenty-six were unchanged. 

In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials seven of the eight main 
groups were lower and one advanced. The 
eroups which declined were: the Vegetables 
and Vegetable Products group, due mainly 
to lower prices for grains, bran and _ shorts; 
the Animals and their Products group, because 
of decreases in the prices of steers, hogs, 
lambs and fresh meats which more than offset 
higher prices for calves, lard and eggs; the 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group, 
mainly because of decreased quotations for 
raw cotton, certain cotton fabrics, raw jute, 
raw silk and worsted cloth yarns; the Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper group, due to 
lower prices for. newsprint and wood pulp; 
the Iron and its Products group, because of 
declines in the prices of steel tank. plates, 
automobile body plates and galvanized steel 
sheets; the Non-Ferrous Metals and their Pro- 
ducts group, due to lower quotations for elec- 
trolytic copper, imported copper wire bars, 
lead, tin and zinc; and the Non-Metallic 
Minerals and their Products group, due to 
declines in the prices of sulphur, quicklime and 
crushed stone, which more than ‘offset higher 
prices for coal. The Chemicals and Allied 
Products group was slightly higher, due to in- 
creased prices for shellac, whitelead and ferti- 
lizer. tl 

in the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods de- 
clined, the former because of decreased prices 
for flour, bran, shorts, fresh and cured meats, 
denim and silk hosiery which more than offset 
higher prices for coffee, potatoes, eggs and 
lard, and the latter due mainly to lower 
prices for wheat, oats, flax, steers, hogs, lambs, 
hides, copper, lead and zinc. 
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In the grouping according to origin raw and 
partly manufactured goods declined because 
of lower prices for flax, wheat, oats, steers, 
hogs, lambs and copper which more than 
offset advances in the prices of potatoes, calves 
eggs and scrap steel. Lower prices for flour, 
bran, shorts, cured meats, cheese and news- 
print caused a decline in the fully and chiefly 
manufactured goods group. Domestic farm 
products, articles of marine origin, articles of 
forest origin and articles of mineral origin 
were lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of October of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city except 
milk and bread are the average of quotations 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by a number of representative butchers and 
grocers in each. Information as to prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent is 
secured by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau of Statistics. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABouR 
GAZETTE resident in each iocality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
mens households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Lasour GAZETTE was begun it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located. 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
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month and published in the LaBour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But, as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912, in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according 
to the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two-thirds 
or about sixty-five per cent of: the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazerrp a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in grogress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to premit the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 

(Continued on page 1232) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 































































































family 
| 

Comancdities Quan-| (ft) | (+) Oct.|Oct. | Oct. | Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct. | Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.|Sept.| Oct. 

tity | 1900} 1905 | 1910 | 1918 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 ! 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1932 

c c Cc Cc Cc Cc Cc c Cc. c Cc c c c c c c c 

Beef, sirloin...| 2 1b. | 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 50-2] 76-2) 80-2] 60-8] 58-2] 58-2] 56-8] 61-6| 71-8] 72-8] 68-0] 54-6] 49-6| 48-0 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 35-0] 54-2] 50-4] 33-4] 31-8] 30-6] 30-2] 34-4] 43-4] 45-4| 40-4| 27-4] 25-4! 25-0 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 18-1] 28-0] 29-0] 19-7] 18-7] 18-5] 18-3] 20-5] 23-9] 24-9] 22-8] 16-4] 13-1] 13-1 
Mutton, roast..| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2} 16-8} 19-1] 21-4] 36-4] 36-3] 26-3] 27-2] 28-0] 29-2] 29-0] 31-0) 31-0| 28-2] 23-0 20-2) 19-2 
Pork lee a.:26. 1 “ | 12-2} 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 20-4) 38-0} 42-3] 31-5] 30-0} 27-2] 29-1] 28-5] 31-0] 31-4] 29-8] 20-0] 15-9] 15-7 
Bork, salt. ine. 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0] 34-4! 35-2] 38-0] 70-0| 74-4] 57-2] 53-8] 51-0] 53-4] 53-2] 55-0] 55-4] 54-2] 40-4) 30-0] 30-6 
Bacon, break- 

{aS6, A lncecers 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8} 24-5] 24-7] 26-9] 51-1] 60-1] 46-1] 41-6] 39-3] 41-6] 38-8] 42-5] 40-9] 39-8] 26-0] 18-7] 19-6 
Lard, pure..... 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2! 40-6! 38-4] 37-4] 74-2] 74-4] 48-2] 45-4] 45-8] 49-0] 43-8] 45-8] 43-4] 42-2] 26-6] 24-2] 25-2 
Eggs, fresh.. 1 doz| 25-7} 30-0] 33-3} 33-7) 35-3] 60-7] 75-0] 50-7| 41-7] 44-3] 48-2] 52-6] 51-0] 51-3] 42-7] 32-4! 25-6] 30-3 
Eggs, storage... P “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 31-5] 55-0] 68-3} 46-6] 37-4] 39-7] 43-0] 47-0| 45-6] 45-1] 38-0] 27-5] 20-5) 24-0 
Mee... os epee 6 qts.} 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 54-0) 75-6] 92-4) 80-4] 69-6; 70-2] 70-8] 71-4] 72-6] 74-4] 72-0] 63-6) 56-4] 56-4 
Butter, dairy..| 2 lb. | 44-2! 49-4! 52-0] 58-0] 59-0/101-2/125-8] 81-2] 76-8] 78-4] 83-4] 83-2] 85-6] 85-2! 69-6! 46-6] 41-6] 46-0 
Butter, cream-|] — 

OLY 55 dee oo| 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7) 31-9} 33-9] 34-7] 55-7] 69-1] 46-8] 43-0] 44-2] 47-7] 46-3] 47-4] 46-9] 38-7] 26-8) 25-0] 26-9 
Cheese, old....} 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 22-0] 33-3] 41-2) 35-4 §27-6/§33 -5/§32-31§31-3/§33 -8]§33 -01§30-7/§22-9]§19-8|§20-0 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6} 15-7} 17-5} 19-1] 20-3] 31-4] 38-6] 32-0/§27-6/§33-5 §32 -3/§31-3]§33-8/§33-0)§380-7)§22-9)§19-8}§20-0 
Bread...) ane 15 “ | 55-5] 58-5] 66-0] 61-5 ae 5)118-5)144-0/118-5}102-0)162-0)117-0/117-0/115-5|120-0)106-5| 91-5) 87-0] 87-0 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0} 28-0] 33-0! 32-0] 38-0} 69-0} 80-0] 58-0/§45-0 $44 -0/§54-0)§53 -0)§51-0)§54-0)§43-0/§30-0]§29 -0}§29-0 
Rolled oats....| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0] 22-0 e 0} 40-5} 42-5) 30-5) 28-0} 27-5} 30-5) 32-0] 31-5) 32-0} 29-5] 24-0] 24-0] 24-0 
Ral O iil de vee 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6} 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 24-6] 83-2] 18-6/§21-2]§21-0)§21-8/§21-6)§20-8/§20-6 §20-2/§18-0/§17-0/§16-8 
Beans, hand- 

picked....... 2 ie 8-6) 9-4] 10-8] 12-4} 13-6] 33-2) 23-4) 17-4] 17-4! 17-6] 16-4] 16-2] 19-0} 23-6] 18-4] 11-2) 8-8] 8-6 
Apples, evapor- 

ated. 3.3. .n4. Lye 9-9] 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 18-7] 23-1] 29-2) 21-6] 23-9] 19-5) 20-2) 18-8) 21-5] 21-3) 20-6) 17-0] 16-2] 16-0 
Prunes, med- 

jum size..... 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6} 9-9} 11-9} 18-2} 18-8} 27-4] 18-2) 19-6] 18-2] 15-7] 14-6] 13-6! 14-6] 14-8] 11-9] 11-2] 10-8 
Sugar, granu- 

lated one 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 31-2] 48-8] 86-4| 41-2] 34-8] 48-4] 32-0] 32-8] 31-2] 28-8] 25-6] 24-8] 23-6] 23-2 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8] 10-8] 11-0) 14-0] 22-4] 40-8] 19-6] 16-4] 23-0] 15-2] 15-4] 14-6] 13-8] 12-4! 11-8] 11-2] 11-4 

ea, black....] 4 “ | 8-2] 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-9] 15-5] 16-4] 13-6/§14-6/§17-1/§17-8]§17-8|§17-8/§17-6|§14-7/§13-4/§11-3/§11-1 
Tea, green..... ce 8 7| 8-7) 9-1] 9-3} 9-8) 14-8) 17-0) 15-1)§14-6)§17-1/§17-8]§17-8/§17-8/§17-6]§14-7)§13-4|§11-3/§11-1 

O§eO!.. os cue « “ 8-6} 8-8} 8-9) 9-4] 10-0} 11-5) 15-1) 13-5] 13-4] 13-5} 15-2] 15-2) 15-2] 15-1] 18-8] 11-9] 10-6) 10-4 
Potatoes....... bag] 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0| 35-3] 71-3| 69-4] 64-4] 40-4] 52-8] 49-5] 52-5} 42-8] 73-8] 49-3] 26-7] 29-9] 26-8 
Vinegar........ 6qt °7 7 ‘7 8 8 -9! 1-0) 1-0 9 -9/ 1-0} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0} 1-0 “9 9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-99/13-54/15-83/11- 48/10 -23/10- 65/10 -89}10- 99/114 - 28/11 -68/10-32| 7-84] 6-98] 7-07 

C. Cc. Cc. C1 b Ge Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. Cc. 
Starch, laundry} $1b.| 2-9) 3-0} 3-1] 3-2] 3-2} 4-8] 4-9] 4-4] 4-0] 4-0] 4-2] 4-1] 4-1] 4-0] 4-11 3-9! 3-9] 3-9 
Coal, anthra- F 

cite AD A Mg ton] 39-5} 45-2! 48-1] 55-0] 53-9} 78-8/125-3/110-1/116-4/111-5/104-8/102-0/101-3 100-9)100-6}100-0} 95-9 
Goal, bitumin- 

Mich vtns RG  ) 31-1) 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 37-8] 62-6} 90-7] 73-5] 77-0] 71-6] 64-1] 63-5] 62-9] 63-1] 62-7] 60-7! 60-3 
Wood) hard...| “ ed. | 32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5| 42-6] 76-9] 83-7| 83-6] 80-3] 78-6] 76-2] 75-5] 75-0] 76-21 76-0! 70-9| 66-8 











95-4 

59-2 

67-0 

Wood, soft..... “ «| 22-6) 25-5} 29-4] 30-6] 31-5) 58-8) 66-1) 61-1] 59-4) 59-2) 55-6) 56-1] 55-4] 54-4] 54-3] 52-9] 50-2 ae 
1 

2-98 











Coal oil...0.0: [gal.| 24-0) 24-5) 24-4) 23-7) 24-1) 27-4) 39-8] 31-9] 31-0} 30-3] 30-3] 31-3] 31-1] 31-1] 30-8] 27-7] 27-4 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
JightG4.5 we: | dee 1-50] 1-63) 1-76) 1-91) 1-90) 3-05) 4-06) 3-60) 3-64) 3-51] 3-31] 3-28) 3-26] 3-26] 3-24) 3-12) 3-01 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Bent: ;5. sas: }mo..| 2:37) 2-89) 4-05] 4-75) 4-55) 4-85) 6-52) 6-89] 6-96] 6-96) 6-87] 6-87| 6-95| 6-98| 7-07] 6-87| 6-32) 6-30 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
tiTotals......]...... 9-37/10-50/12-79|14 -02|14- 48) 21 - 48/26 - 46/22 -01/26 -87/21-16|21 - 11/21 -18|21 -52/21-96|/20- 68/17 -86|16-34/16-40 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 

















$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83} 6-82) 7-29] 7-70|13-78)16-21/11-75/10-42/10-96)11-03/10-98/11-16)11-68/10-60| 8-30) 7-42) 7-42 
Prince Edward Island} 4-81] 5-26) 5-81} 6-34] 6-74/11-90)14-05/10-46] 9-11] 9-59] 9-96] 9-96] 9-92/10-24| 9-84] 7-93] 6-83] 6-82 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83) 6-55) 7-04) 7-66/13-26]15-51)11-59/10-14/10-83/10-91/11-02/10-99)11-60/10-57| 8-15) 7-25| 7-35 
Quebec. .2.2k... otek 5-15) 5-64) 6-33) 6-87) 7-41/18-19}14-96/10-81| 9-75) 9-92/10-34/10-19}10-47|10-63| 9-63] 7-30) 6-37| 6-44 

MEATIOS. J. ive cd sak 5-01} 5-60} 6-50} 7-20) 7-78)13-58)15-75)11-48/10-14}10-69/10-79/10-99/11-31/11-65/10-34| 7-78) 6-96| 7-04 
Manitoba 3..25)..4.4.%.4 5-85] 6-19] 7-46) 7-87) 8-36/12-84)16-34/10-79| 9-72)10-14/10-25/10-42|10-92)11-51| 9-66] 7-33) 6-61| 6-69 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92} 7-86] 8-25] 8-63}13-51)16-09/11-21| 9-95)10-29/10-74/10-89/11-45)12-02/10-06| 7-29} 6-79) 6-89 
Alberta t.4-465.3-008 6-02) 6-50} 8-00) 8-33) 8-38/13-27/15-70)11-09] 9-77|10-32/10-99/10-81/11-48)12-00/10-08] 7-46] 6-61| 6-79 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32} 9-13) 9-35/14-39/16-83/12-50/11-61}11-51/12-11/12-18/12-35|12-88|11-30| 8-84] 7-72] 7-90 











tDecember only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
{tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 














Beef Pork Bacon 
: i ia ia aT BE ae 
co Boe ae s ; ee He) O 
et | BS | 2 S sf} 2] 38 
LOCALITY nd 1 9 oT , a0 me S A rs Ss 
Se (hess ais! |s eas eA Ben) ae ee ee ane 
BoM ama 1 So! | BS | ial s Ee! Si | | Oa hae te Sg Ad 
Boake ener e | Sot | er he el a Niereie ae ise peg le 
Hea} onalmal sa}| 2a ® & 3 pr | yaa ae a) oo 
n G faa n DN > = fy nD ~Q faa) isa 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 24-0 | 19-4 | 17-9 | 12-5 | 10-0 13-1 19-2 15-7 15-3 19-6 22-8 36-6 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 26-6 | 20-6 | 19-2 | 13-6 | 11-0 12-2 18-0 17-6 18-1 19-1 22-0 35-9 
1—Sydney.........-.-+e.- 25-7 | 20-1 | 19 15-7 | 13-8 — 17 16-7 16-3 19-5 21-8 35-9 
2—New Glasgow.........- 25 20 16 2 9-3 10 15 15 18 16-4 21 34-4 
3-—Ambhersti, ity. «is sso ete ote a Bee as — 10 15 18 19 18-5 One 93-7 35 
4— Halifax... 0... c.ce se coes 30:5 | 22-3 | 21-6 | 14-7 | 13-7 11-9 20 17-5 15-4 19-1 21-8 35-8 
S—WANASOL en ereie alters ee are are. ames emery: gee he we fe et LAN per Cease ictal ae ites ee 19 20 21-5 35 
6— Truro? saw. corres sins cs's 25 20 20 12 8 12 20 20 21-1 17-7 22 39-5 
7— P.E. {.—Charlottetown. 20 20 USSR GU i Ail heel Wl es Bie 17 18 16-3 20 22-4 36 
New Brunswick (average)..| 27-6 | 21-0 | 19-4 | 14-4 | 11-5 12-1 19-0 18-6 17-6 19-1 21-9 37-9 
8—Moncton..........+---- 25-8 | 20 19-1 | 14-7 | 11-5 14 18 16-8 15-2 18-7 21-3 37-2 
O—— Saint dOUN ese. ietesine aes 30-4 | 22-6 | 20-4 | 15-8 | 11-6 fl OssZuils teeetaece 18-8 17-8 17-7 21-1 38-9 
10—Fredericton........5...]...... 2 eZ ele seh ee 14 12-7 11-5 20 20 21-3 20-1 22-7 38-3 
11—Bathurstc'.) iret ict e+ 26-7 | 20 18-8 | 13 LOD. ere eee 18-7 16 20 22-3 37 
Quehec (average)...........- 19-6 | 16-9 | 17-4 | 11-2 | 7-1 9-4 19-6 13-1 15-0 19-1 21-7 38-0 
12—Quebec...........e+eee- 22-7 | 20°64 17 13-7 | 8-1 10 18-9 13-1 14-9 21 21-8 33°6 
13—Three Rivers........... 17-9 | 16-5 | 16-2 | 11-5 8:5 11-1 16-8 12-6 15-5 22-8 23-8 39-5 
14—Sherbrooke: .\5...0%... «- 93-2 | 16-8 | 22-2 | 12 ie 9-2 19-4 12-7 17-3 16-9 19-6 40-6 
JT5=sSorelis ates cate leierewiete ce 20 17 16:5 | 10 6 8 90 5 15-7 18 95 35 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 15-4 | 14-7 | 14-7 | 10-1 6-5 10-7 17°5 11-2 12-5 17-6 20 37-8 
PGi: John’s eek ee 18-2 | 16-2] 18-2] 10-2 | 6-2] 10-4] 22-5] 14-9] 12-9] 18-8] 20-7] 39-2 
18—Thetford Mines......... 13-5 | 12-7-) 12 10 5-5 9 20 Ties 17-5 20 99 40 
19—Montreall. 30 ys ccs «70.0 S4S IGS 7a Oto 1133 8-1 7.9 20-6 15-2 13-7 18-7 20-9 38.6 
20—-Hull. ... 1... seen eee 20-4 | 17-7 | 18-2 | 11-8 8 8-4 21-1 15 14-6 18-5 21-4 37-6 
Ontario (average)............ 25-2 | 20-1 | 18-0 | 13-1 | 10-4 14.2 19-1 16-0 15-1 18-9 21-9 35°74 
21— Ottawa. .....-eseeeeee- 25-3 | 19-9 | 19-2 | 13 8-2 10-8 20-1 15-3 14-6 18 21-8 36-5 
99—“Brockvillets wine ase oe 28-2 | 23-2 | 20-4 | 11-3 8-2 UES foal Pel he 16-7 15 20:2 22-1 38-2 
23— Kingston.............-. 24-8 | 19 19-2 | 13-6 9 11-3 15-7 14-1 13-8 17:6 19-9 33-2 
94 Bellevillens: .sntine steres 20-8 | 16-8 | 16 11-4 8-4 13-7 18-7 15-4 13 19-7 22-3 35-2 
25—Peterborough.......... 24-6 | 19-5 | 19-1 | 13 9-5 13-2 19 15-5 19 17-7 20-1 32-9 
96-—Oshawart te. %+ ttecue os 25 20 152) 13 12-2 14 19 1S 15 19 pp bo 37-2 
DOA Sys. ceo eles fare tele ore 23-7 | 18-3 | 16 11-7 | 10 14-7 18-5 18 14-3 19-3 21-8 33-2 
DR OrOntO.u ores 5 cee tole 27-21. 20°97) 20-2. ).12-7 | 11-8 13-8 19-2 15-8 15 20-8 25-1 38-9 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 28-7 | 23 23 15-4 | 9-8 15 22-7 17-3 15 20-2 23-3 36-5 
30—St. Catharines.......... 93 18-6 | 16-9 | 11-9 8-4 13-5 19-8 15-2 13-3 17-5 20-5 35-5 
81-—Hamilton. ies oe ere oe 25-9 | 21-7 | 20 14-6 | 13-6 16-7 16-7 IDeAmieaS. see 19-1 22-1 36-5 
32—Brantford............+- DOT iioteo | Moro | 14 9-7 15-1 21-2 16-1 16-5 19-4 21-3 35 
93=— Galt Pee ae ees sein 27 22-5 | 19-5 | 14-9 | 12-2 17-2 22-3 17-2 15 19-3 22-6 34-9 
34M holplim uobh ih ceceraes 25-1 | 20-3 | 19 13-4 | 12 15-2 22 13-7 16-5 17-6 21 34-7 
35—Witehener.. cece. a8. 22-8 | 18-7 | 16-2 | 12-4 | 10-1 14-4 20 14-4 15 17-1 20 33°3 
36—Woodstock............- 96-5 | 21 Tea Os | 1d 13-6 15 15 12:5 18-8 93.9 34.4 
S7—Stratiordeyy: eral. nese 26 19e3  lo-7 | 143°) 1LYe8 14-3 16 Tdiit| ae eee 16-9 22-4 35-3 
SRI OmeL OM dele ¢ akc s eeieie ous elt 25-8 | 20-4 | 18-3 | 13 9-9 14-9 21-4 15-4 18 18-9 Hapasiy. 36-7 
390-——Stiet bomas: sory. tate oe 24-7 | 20 17-6 | 12-6 | 10-3 13-6 21-7 15-7 14-1 19-3 21-4 36-4 
40--O Nat ha mices . roel, ee 24-1 | 20 17 13-5 | 10-3 14-8 18-7 17-3 14-4 18-5 21-3 36-1 
4t—WindsOres 3 hig. ete coe i OO dive. lio | 12 10-5 13-7 20-2 15-5 11-8 17-6 20-6 35-6 
AD—- SAINI. - Weis es oes «n't at 25 19 16-7 | 14 11-7 15:7 17-5 14-3 14-6 18-3 227 34 
43—Owen Sound............ 23-2 | taeda) w4-7 | 11-7 9-2 14-2 15 WOO te eae 19 20-6 34-8 
44—North Bay............- 26-7 | 19 17:7} 11-3 | 9 11-7 18 16 15-4 18-9 20-3 34-2 
45—Sudbury.............-- 25-5 | 21-3 | 16-8 | 13 9-6 16-7 20 17:3 14-6 17-9 20-6 35-6 
46 CODA. bie wes eiece sys )| ae eik 21-5 | 18 12 11 1 gd i 20 15-5 19-7 221 37-7 
47—Pimmnins. ....* sie teeo fae“ 3 29 23 21 16-2 | 13-6 16327 stereo 19-6 18-7 19-6 22-7 38-5. 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 22-4 | 18-3 | 16 12-2 9-7 13 17-5 16-5 14-4 19-8 22-7 34-4 
49—Port Arthur « Epeie edpheayausien« 96-7 91-7 18-7 14 Hee 14-5 20 17-3 16-6 19-9 95-3 38 
50—Fort William........... 24-2 | 19-6 | 16 12-7 | 10-7 13-7 20 15-4 16-2 20-3 22-5 36-6 
Manitoba (average).......... 21-7 | 16-9 | 17-1 | 11-2 | 9-7 11-5 18-4 14-6 12-5 20-2 23:3 34-7 
BI—Winnipes oo. eels Aan easy | ay Ges) Hi Ta We LS ah 33 10-5 17-8 15-3 13 20:3 23-5 33-5 
OS TANCOM Arak fons eee 16-3 | 16-7 | 11-3 9 12-5 19 13-8 12 20-1 23 35-8 
Saskatchewan (average). . 23-4 | 18-2 | 16-7 | 10-6 | 8-6 11-3 17-5 15-0 10-3 21-8 25°97 37-6 
Bo Regina. ie elatele le = 93-1 | 17-5 | 15-9 | 10-3 8-4 10 17-7 14-6 11 20-4 23-1 38-7 
54—Prince Albert.......... 25 20 20 12 11-2 12 19 16 10 23-7 27-5 38-5 
65—Saskatoon:.0c<seces00 = 20 15-5 | 14-4 9-2 6°4 11-4 17-1 13-6 10 BNO 25°5 Bios: 
56 ooselJawWerrs cece. > 95-3 | 19-8 | 16-5 | 10-8 8-2 11-9 16-3 TU ALIS Susie aitae 21-4 26-7 37°5 
Alberta (average)............ 20-9 | 17-0 | 15-5 | 10-6 | 8-6 11-7 16-7 12-9 13-0 19-9 23°5 35-0 
b7—Medicine Hate) 6 22, 16 16-5 | 11-5 | 9-4 13-5 18 13-9 13-5 21-2 26-2 35 
568—Drumbheller............ 19 16-5 | 15 9 6-5 10 18 12-5 12-2 17-8 20-2 37 
59—Edmonton...........-- 91-1 | 17-1 | 16-2 | 10-8 7-4 11-9 Amat 12-4 14-1 18-6 23 32°4 
60—Calvary \.. alee owes 91-7 | 17-9 | 14-7 | 10-5 | 9-9 11°5 15-1 14-4 11-7} 20-9 23°09 33-7 
61—Lethbridge............. 20-8 | 17-4°] 14-9 | 11 9-6 11-6 15-5 11-4 13-5 20-8 24-5 36-7 
British Columbia (average).| 25-7 | 20-6 | 19-1 | 12-9 | 11-8 15-7 22-4 16-7 17-0 29.4 26.3 39-9 
62—Fernice,).... seme. vite sets 25 20 18 11 10-7 13:7 19 15 14-5 23-8 28 Bigs) 
63—Nelsont iis ceeds ee: 23-3 | 18-3 | 16 12-3 9-8 15-7 23-3 15-7 18-7 19-9 24 38°7 
G4— Tran ins Bs ne blasts Do 21 22 13 12 15 25 TSree a ee 25 28 41-7 
65— New Westminster...... 24- 20-8 | 17-8 | 13 itor 14-5 23-2 Tors 17-9 20-4 25-1 39°4 
66—Vancouver.........+++- 28 Tr Anerse (| here | Lord 16-4 23 16-3 19-1 21-4 25 41-5 
67-—=Victoringeac. oan eres. D7 5a 22 MeO? Lawl 13 12-8 16-3 22-2 16-8 13-8 20°8 24-1 39-6 
68—Nanaimo........ jean 2 dyteel 19-8 | 13 13-4 17-3 22-8 16-2 15 22-3 26-5 38-9 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 25 20 Dl 1d 11-2 16:5 21 20 19-7 25-7 30 41-7 





a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. ce Grocers’ quotations. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1932 











Fish Eggs Butter 
FS r ¢ |g ae |e (cl 3 ‘ rs 
— a. — o = — Ow Ss hoes or ce} 4 MN -« — 
mw | Qe he g Ke 7c G2 2 ae Bm os S gos} be 
« o o o sy iy - OFF as Os ~~ = 
age) | dee) eo | ce | oe eee lees) Be | Se OS eat Seobem | pe 
Le S| s42/a58] 88 Sg | Sad aS |yuse| Bs | 783 |2- 88) 25 £2 22 
BES Oo | Sas | Se os Of Ge |eee kh JB BO 1A oS ml fb Pe gs 
Saé| ash) S52 | 228 | $8 | 388) 88 |s2e8) ES | Seslszss] 28 | SES] SE 
'@) en = oA) RN oa) a oO 4 cy 6) = Q oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents | cents cents cents 
17-5 24-0 15-7 13-3 54-3 19-0 17-9 24-3 12-6 89-3 24-0 9-4 23-0 26-9 
11-8 pate el ee ae IA RESTS on Sele 49-9 13-6 14-2 16-8 13-4 31-7 26-6 9-6 22°4 28°5 
8 20 OO 1 AE see 46-7 13-3 14-7 16-9 12-5 83-7 26 10-11 22-5 27°5. | 1 
ted Be Be Bes eee lee 60 13S eee 21-6 13-9 30-9 26 9-11 20 27-4 | 2 
12 25° SA. Tees |b. ee 43 14-6 15 14-2 13 30 24-7 8 sic 25-5 29:2 | 3 
12-2 2D) eee Pees Wes dee ole ee mtas oe 14 15, 15-7 13 35-2 25-2 11-5a 19 27-9) 4 
«SS. So ee as | ae Cb Seis ee lbsocettaes oe 1 Val | ay Wee ekg 15-2 13°5 28 25 reten tert bs 22-5 28:3 | 5 
15 PL HA ell | ieee fers iN be sken  e - ear 13-6 12 17-1 14-2 32-3 28-7 8 25 30:7 | 6 
ope ARs sao [te Res oe te es ee [ete ae 60 Noa Ui be Ne ela 23-1 13-5 25-7 20 7-8 19-5 25-7 | 7 
15-0 29°38 ek fee eee e. 58-3 14-5 16-2 21-4 13-6 31-3 23-1 9-8 21-8 25°9 
15 DEON. Re ee 55 15 15-7 19-5 14-1 33°38 25-7 | 9-10 26-7 29:6 | 8 
oe Aa 30 RAGE ee. 60 13-2 15-2 17-6 12-7 34-4 26-8 12 22-2 26-4 | 9 
es itis 30 oo eons & Mate ote 60 16-1 17-7 27 14 26-2 24-8 8 23-4 26-7 110 
oR. coli Sees th ee ee Beef. BIG vale Siva [a oe ela Oe Be a 15 ne ve 15 25 11 
12:5 Bae Oh. ee eee. elt Mere x: 419-6 18-4 16-8 13-0 30-2 23-4 7:5 22°3 25:0 
iBaS SS. 5c teat semanas lec eee [e Beeeees foills  oE c, ots 18 18-5 21-9 13 33-1 24-2 | 10-12 21-5 25-3 112 
oe. Slee Te ec ks ee, NA db Sc Ree. 17 19-5 1 1, 29-7 23-9 Sab 23 24-6 |13 
shel, Cults Spay ans flo atberectc [kas Ret de It Mie thaecn.s 20 20 18-5 12 30°5 24 7-7a 22 24-5 14 
Prd + ERR ee | SRE ee ys ee S| Pe aa! | ar eee | IE ream fk Ge 14-3 13-5 26 20-6 5. cee 24-3 |15 
Pa ik Een | ie Sae (| oa ER 5 CS | Ti RO "Rae 18 14-6 12-5 29-1], 24-2 5-6 ve eh aa 25-5 116 
EPS ARs Sus theo dane sere Woes ePaeeeeec tis be. che teas eas. hes 20 18 14 13 30 4-5 6 ii ae ee 24-8 |17 
oo BSc Mave ea as WP aco Actes Hoc aes ane ihe eal cherace fee pesca 20 11-7 13-3 26-7 21-7 6 21-5 24-7 118 
12-5 Ons Oy Ns, cc Mees EAA es, ails Mess ome 20-2 17-4 D4 12-4 37-3 25-4 10 24-5 26-6 }19 
eR OO ee Lo ae eee ER ee 18 15-8 13-9 29-6 21-7 8 21 24-5 |20 
16-0 23°8 18-2 6:5 56-0 19-1 16-9 27°2 12-3 29-8 24-2 9-6 24-3 25-7 
18 26 PAI NGC OER sare |e: Rea 20-5 17-3 31-8 11-9 82-1 25-4 8) bia hing eee 25-8 |21 
Bee! | aA 22 NG 25. Bad Ss s ils Seton. 5 20 17 21-5 12-9 2571; 22 9 23 25-5 |22 
MET. Riek 20 ee 3 eel hese Semel \eueae, | Deanas 17-7 14-2 22-1 11:3 25-7 19-6 8 23-7 25-3 123 
«Aeon cy. be Be Adee ops hobs: Pete Otc gel bts @ eee CMe cece 25-7 12-6 28 2 23-2 7-8 a 26-2 26-5 124 
B35 |r SRP Os es | es eg ck a Dee lf RE oa 24-7 14 Agel | 21-5 0) eo 25-8 {25 
Bee Bh 5 ae Be eee eis 18 See el eee AL ese 24-8 13 31-3 26-7 LO Dl aeiee 26-7 |26 
eer ce CaN | mam «2 ee 18 BOT Bee 3: Re. 15 29 12-6 25-6 19-9 10 24-3 28 27 
15 25 TS Rote. ou eee 25 17 31-2 12-4 33-6 27-2 10 22-5 27 28 
oe APB s. os [ts ae hee ars hs Meat te Mae aes tmea ee ae 20 el ee 2 oL3 12:8 Sobel 28 10 SHS ei 27-9 |29 
ses fs [eee nee (UM. Rt ee 18 PS toe 32 11:5 30 3 25-7 10 24-3 26-3 |30 
15 24-4 17-5 GO, t> Peden eeee ne D omega 32-1 12-3 31 8 25-1 10 24-7 27-8 131 
Bree See ec cae See OM |e decks ef ev eer, ted Ul ERC ee beetle RG! Sih Basa: 25-9 12-4 29 25:1 9 Re tycasvai os 26 32 
Bree Ss |i eee: | Peele hoch As Be ohh eae: 18 24-9 11-9 29:3 24-1 10 25 27°6 133 
Sst) Ab sores |e Meds: gio: [Ro etre ce Re a Ith Se ae a oe, 27-7 11:9 31-8 25-8 10 24 27-6 134 
Bi 5 Ae Parte te Peer eae. ital Be, : ein eas Pe (2 etme Re 2 eg 19-4 10 7 28-6 23-6 9 23-4 26°5 135 
ARR a Ie ie Pie to SRR OE. So eae. 18-5 15 25-4 11-5 25 20:5 8 ee 26:4 136 
2 toe. 20 Sapa co ylls ss Sess ee 20 hee 32-9 11 8 27-2 21-3 8 23 PASTEL BY A 
15 21 PU alll Be ie (3 Siem |p Ph; PPR [Pec E,, reuse, A oh ea 29-5 12-2 28-8 26-5 9 24:3 26-5 138 
cE: Sh eee ces be Raa acill ces «heehee oat. 16°77 1.8.8... 32-5 12-4 28-2 24-4 10 26-4 27-8 139 
Sa: oc Bee DAA CD 4 4 Sel | on ee Sena 19 RE cs: 30-8 12-1 28-5 24-4 9 25-5 27-4 |40 
15 25 7A GS, &. ane |e, : een 20) es Sees 31-2 11:7 31-5 25-8 LON Sule 26-5 141 
aeehiteccis te orks «ls Sebo. Ro Rs ce Bs Bes. ch Mode th Bebo. ol D7, 28-6 23-4 9 26 26-8 |42 
ie MER eye te RE -5, 0 I Me Its RR aes He Oat Ptea so Rie Nees: 25-6 10:8 24 18 10 25 25-7 143 
SAS EES. call tes ter BE ccs eid le SR cas Wa ed bard ood 20 eee. 24 13-3 32-3 28 10 es Ee 25:7 144 
ae eens Me Ee Oe eee 18 Ao 3 pa a Free bareee Rite to <li s 19-5 12-4 34-7 25-4 11 21-5 25-7 145 
18 Vi Aiea ers ee ¢, 7 50 LS 5. |}. Seeasee 20-4 12-2 34-6 26-7 LD Pag eee 28-7 146 
Aedes eee tee he Seve a: Wt. Sa SE es | Ge Bee. ae 20 23-5 21-8 13-4 35-7 27-6 13-3a 26 27-9 |47 
Be, Sats Ree |e: Re | le WS We BMI ocrecfhews othe. asare Revere ated Ronen 84 12-5 28-8 20-7 10 meted 26-9 148 
Aes Ree eae) 3 14 Eee; Se ene: ee 15 17 28-1 13-7 32-5 23-3 11-1 25 26-9 149 
Ae ae = SO Ec S's BOE Oe Oe Seema Ae Ae: eee ee ee 20 15 24 13-1 33°3 26-6 11:1 23-7 26-3 150 
22°0 22°5 pt: On In| Bs ee 20-0 17-1 24-79 12-9 23°53 17-9 8-9 19-6 24-6 
Bs os BAe 21-6 Seal | Ae ed | oy ae 20 18-5 25:6 11-7 26:6 19-1 10 20 25-3 |51 
22 23-3 (sei es a Se 20 15:7 23-8 14 20:3 16-7 |7-1-8-3 19-1 23-9 152 
29-0 23-2 12-5 | ©42-0 |. ls.. 22°5 18-3 27-4 12-0 24-4 17-4 9-8 19-9 26-5 
20-7 23-7 Cag ae 2 S| Re Se 25 18-7 33-4 10:3 23-7 18-3 10 18-7 26 DS 
18-3 23-3 11-5 1 ie | Bee > Gale 20 17-7 19-4 13-7 21-5 15-8 9 20:8 28 54 
18-7 21-2 13500 fen | Os G ean Pe he A |e ee See 15-7 22-3 11-6 26-7 18 10 19 26 55 
22-3 24-4 ES eee. sk Mee oll ee oe 21 34-5 12-2 25-6 17-4 10 21 25-9 156 
20-9 21-1 12-5 M8 Wl. Be o's 23:3 19-9 24-0 12-2 26-8 19-2 9-6 20-2 26-9 
20 23-5 11 11, Sanaa | So eee 23-5 22-5 18-6 12-1 26-8 17-3 10 19-6 27-52 15T 
20 17-7 11 Bebe See. 25 20 16-7 11-3 Miah, 22-1 10 19-3 26-7 158 
22-5 21-5 joel ke, | ee Se 19-7 18-8 21-9 12-5 27-9 19-7 10 20-9 26-4 159 
23-2 23 evil he). ell ak a |e ene 19 27-2 12-4 25-6 17-3 8) 19-7 26-5 |60 
18-7 20 115/563 ae Bed A ee, ae 2 19-3 = ay 12-8 25-8 19-4 9 21-7 27-5 {61 
19-7 75300 Wl lee ee Bee 0 17) ee | doe a2°1 20-0 24-5 13-1 38-2 30-5 | 10-3 26-5 23-5 
25 30) a. |xseeeees. eee 20 23-3 25-6 12-1 30 24 LO,» deca oe 27-5 |62 
18 NGS: ee ee (USB ee eee 20 21-7 31-4 13-4 37-5 30-4 10 25 29-5 163 
22 Re, | Ae a eee ee 24 23 14 36-4 39 12-5 28 30-3 |64 
13-7 20) ® theia ae: La) | See: Se 22-3 19-5 23-7 11-8 37-9 28-5 8-38 26-8 29-3 165 
AE: CT Gc * Gees! Oi oe. SO Bes Ane ee 19-9 17-5 25 12-6 38-4 30-2 8-3a 25-1 238-6 |566 
Sore, eke se ee PM cc te eM et, AMES 22-5 19-6 27-2 12-7 4] 33-7 li-1 28-4 31 67 
Pe PE Se | Rf Ae ee) ee eee ee ae 25 15 28-7 : 39-7 30 10 a 25 27-8 |68 
3 a a , 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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Canned Vegetables 








ee ie Ue g 
g ‘q 2 ©.) . arte Sie n cel 
oa B Q Vo ga nokes, Hes Bo 
i ~ = = Oige N Gs 
ae a 3 ON B os 8 ai bs a8 
Locality 48 a 2 aa2) 8 ee 3 & Fars ad 
os ere ewe) fs Sg Q see @ 58 $2 tw 2 
— ae n Lot) baal o a) n oO 
22 | ve | es | s28| Zs | 32) 28 | 2s | ae | es 
da R= a 2 a2 rome) Se aS om a 6 & 
5 5 w Fey ee fa B B ow 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)...............-. 20:0 ja 5-8 15-0 2-9 4-8 8-4 11-1 11-5 11-4 11-5 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 19-4 6-6 14-7 3°6 4-9 8-4 13-9 11-3 11-1 11-0 
Te Sydney ie Cth ae vies de Mee 19-8 6-7 16 3:3 4-7 7 12-4 11-1 10:8 11 
2—New Glasgow..........ee000:: 18-9 6-7 15 3:5 4-9 9-3 11-8 10-7 10-8 10:2 
Se Amn herstpaeiess,.tleode Gas wuts. 2 19-2 6 14 3°5 5 8-7 15 12-2 11-6 11-6 
4 TAK YESS. eve Bos a ees Hates 19-5 6-7 14-2 3-5 5 8-8 15 11-6 11-5 11-5 
Sa WINGSOR Hh ci celtelorisle os sheets 6 18 6-7 14-2} , 3-8 5 8-7 16 11:3 11:3 11-3 
GUT UE BE ac sdescss tise sheeeere seine seks 21 6-7 14-7 3°7 4-8 8 13-3 11-1 10-3 10-2 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown......... 18-4 6:7 16-2 o°2 5 8-7 13-2 12 11-6 12-2 
New Brunswick (average).......... 18-9 6:8 14-7 3:4 4-6 8-0 13-0 10-5 10-3 10-4 
8=—Moncton fio. ea eR «0°6 6-7 14-8 3°6 4-9 9-2 13 11-2 10:5 10-7 
Ge Saint) JOHN»... bac Gade Se eee. 18-2 (fem) 14-4 3°1 4-5 7-4 12-4 10 9-8 9-8 
10—Fredericton................00-. 17-8 7:3 15 3-4 4.9 7:5 14:5 10-6 10-8 11-1 
11 Bathurstiis cas eke ses some itis A9igy |Oes=O2% |e... tees « 3-5 4 8 12 10 10 10 
Quebec (average)...........-..0008: 17-6 4-8 13-8 3:0 4-9 7:3 10-8 10-0 10-7 10-8 
12=-Qtrebeees icto torte soe eek ee 20-2 6-7 14 3°3 5-1 8-6 11:6 10 10:3 10-6 
13—Three Rivers..............06-- 18-2 | 4-4-7 13-8 3°2 4-7 6-7 10-8 10 11-7 11-6 
14—Sherbrookeiiic).. hss 1. Wat - 16-1 4-2 13-5 3-1 5-2 6-4 11:4 10-1 10-2 10-9 
15s—Sorelliwe es. Heed a. aes: HO MTA ae hc 15 2-7 5 6-6 10 10:3 10-1 10-4 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 18-1 4 13-2 2:3 5-7 7:8 11 9-8 9-7 10-5 
17—St.John's\'h.8 ..dhedew cet tee. 14:3 4 14-3 2-6 4-5 7:3 1 10 13-4 12-3 
18—Thetford Mines................ QOD Wee eh. 13-1 3 5 if 10-4 10-2 10-6 9-8 
19——Montrealin sie. Fete os Geb Re sk. 19-7 | 4-7-6 14-3 3-4 4-5 8-4 10-7 10 10:8 10-8 
20 hull heirs cbre se Sell se datiaee es 16-9 4-7-6 12-8 3:5 4-6 7 11-4 10 9-7 10:3 
Ontario (average)...............66.. 19-8 5-3 14-5 2-6 4.4 9-2 11-5 10-9 10-8 10-7 
Zl Ottawa sais. bidhiMe sss. de Pater: 20-7 |5:3-7-3 15-8 3°4 5 9-7 9-9 10-3 10-3 10-6 
22-—Brock ville, o...cleas.ders weds de tees 18-5 |4-7-6-7 13 2-9 4-7 9-8 9-8 10-7 10-7 11 
QS—— Kn gStOnlis «.c ne: eieldvala'eaisla oie + 15-7 4-7 14:3 3-1 4-4 8-6 11-8 10 10 10 
4=—Bellevilloy)..... ic scdeieoniaslate teres 18-5 4-4-7 15-2 2:3 4-8 9 11-3 10 10 10 
5—Peterborough................5. 17-4 4-7 13-5 28 4-4 8-8 10-8 9-9 9-8 9-8 
ZG—OSNAW AL i.e s 0 vidte visto regis vine es 21-1 |4-7-6-7 13 2-2 4-3 9°3 12-1 10-6 10-5 10-5 
COTW isos ve. okke «Sites cictaeatvers «2 20 4 14-4 2°6 4-1 9-7 13-6 10:3 11-5 10-1 
28—MOLrORtO EE wisio0's Sbiees(de MOMS > s 23-4 |5-3-6-7 15-2 2-6 4-6 9-2 10-6 10-7 10-5 10-4 
29—Niagara Falls...............66- 23-6 |4:7-6-7 15 2°8 4-6 9-6 12 11 12-3 10-9 
30—St. Catharines..............08. 18-5 |4-7-6-7 15 2°5 4-5 9-3 11-3 10-2 10-3 10 
Sl——Hamiltonnae.c deisiessisinetee os 25 4-6-7 15 2°3 4-7 9-8 11-1 10-8 10-6 10-8 
SO BEBNUGI Ces. « bicscieetorels socaes ereeae 20-5 |4-7-6-7 14-9 2:1 4-3 9-4 9-4 10-4 10-4 10-2 
DO ACHE AO rare o eloley Nr satensl oS eee 24-4 4-6 15-5 2°3 5 9-8 11-3 11-1 11-4 11-3 
$4-—-Guelph. AG. wv cccdhbus. sth ates 20-7 |4-7-5-3 14-7 2-2 4-6 9-9 11-6 10-9 10-5 10-5 
OBz—IGICCHONETE . e.c\orers diate ste che Bedevee: 21-4 4-7-6 14-8 2-1 4-4 9-7 10-8 10-2 10-9 11 
36—Woodstoek.... bo diese do Geteen. 18-4 |4-7-5-3 14-2 2 4-6 9-3 10-7 11-7 11 10:7 
B7=—-Dbratlord Asai, o-oo de: sicsictetie leans 17-5 | 4-7-6 16-7 2-2 4.6 10-1 12 12-2 10-6 10-6 
SSH LONGON sacle cls bis oilers oraiete Riel tihess 20:4 |4-7-5-3 15°5 2-2 4-8 9 10-9 10-9 10:7 10:5 
$9E—Sts PhOmas. 5 astern es Gower. 19-1 |4-7-5-3 15-9 2-1 4-5 9-4 11-4 13-2 11:7 11-3 
40—Chatham wr, J...idite cde dete. 20-4 |4-7-6-7 15 DAS. 4.8 9-5 13 11-1 11-4 10-8 
AL Windsor sie esis cic idts oe s\stares siete ass 16:9 15-3-7-3. 13-9 2-2 3:8 8-1 11-3 10:8 10-5 10:5 
AD—SATNIA Gs 25s oe ree ales(deieiceree e 20-2 4-6-7 15 2 4.7 9 11-9 11-1 11-2 10:7 
43—Owen Sound...........e2eeee0e- 17-2 | 4-5-3 14-6 2-3 4.2 8-6 13-6 10-2 10-9 10-5 
44——North Bays). b.so delecls sloee tive es 19-1 5-3 14:3 3°5 5-2 10-5 12-6 10-8 10-4 12 
Ab BUG DULY cist isp ovo e lols eefelsia tise © « 19-9 BB Ue. amie ws os! 5 7:5 14-9 10-6 10:3 10-6 
ABR Cabal Hie vias bielsielteieenctedsi eee es 18-3 6 12-7 3:5 6 8-8 12 12-3 11:5 12-1 
ATS TATIIDS,. «101.4 ovieteteroie toto atel Uroles os 19-1 5-6 10 3°5 4.7 8-8 11-5 12-5 11-3 11:5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.............. 17-7 | 4-5-3 14 3-2 4-9 8-9 12-2 10-9 10-4 11-3 
A0=—PortvArthurs see ele es stains since 20-9 5:3 14-7 2°8 5 9 10-6 11-1 10-9 10-6 
50—Fort William.................. 18-3 5-3 13-7 2-7 4-7 7-9 10-4 11-2 10-8 10-8 
Manitoba (average) 21-2 5-9 16-6 2:7 4:5 9-6 10:9 12-9 12-0 12-4 
BI Wimni persed 22 de eis elararsta tae trate, es 21:3 | 5-6-6 16-6 2-7 4-4 9-4 10-6 12-4 11-4 12 
62=-BranGonin ste Mien hs aaiatests PALO TT | 8 eel as Bae ge 2-7 4-6 9-7 11-1 13-3 12-6 12-7 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 20-4 6-1 16-0 2-7 4-8 9-8 11-2 14-2 13-6 14-1 
BS=—Regina es .. Sore nih aaaaed. UGS [4-67 1a es 2-8 5 10-2 10-2 13-4 12-7 13-3 
54—Prince Albert..............00-. 20-8 66) leeenae cs ag 4-6 8-2 12-1 15 13-9 14-8 
55—Saskatoon.......cccccceseceee 19-3 6-7 14 2-8 4-6 10-5 10:8 13-4 12-8 13-3 
56—Moose Jaw....ccccoscesecccores 21-8 6-7 18 2°6 4-9 10-3 11-5 15 15 15 
Alberta (average)............ Dd Notes 21-8 6-0 15-8 2°74 4-6 7:8 9-5 13-4 13-6 14-0 
67—Medicine Hat...........++.008. 23-7 6-2 16 2-8 4-8 i 9-8 13-4 13-1 14-7 
58—Drumbheller................+.+- 19-4 5-4 15 a7 4 7-8 83 14-5 13-5 13-5 
BOs-Mdmonton yt. bs hiss AOR .. 20-1|b 6-7] 16 2°8 4-3 7-2 9-4] 12-4] 13-3] 13-4 
60—Calgary i... sccsees vices cece 22-2 | 5-6-7 14-7 2-7 5-1 8 9-3 12-8 13-3 14-2 
61—Lethbridge...............+.... 23-7 5-7 17-5 2-7 5 9 10-6 14-1 14-6 14-4 
British Columbia (average)......... 23-0 a1 18-1 3:2 5:2 6-1 a4 13-4 13-1 12:8 
62—Fernie............. Rialoleta ste state ols 23-3 8 15-5 3:2 5-2 7:5 8-5 13-9 13-3 13:3 
63—Nelson............ SARE Sacro eee 23-7 6:3 15 3:1 5:6 7-2 8-3 12-8 14-2 12-8 
64 Erail eG hee ties atest Son as 20 1 15-7 3-6 4-5 5-5 6-7 13-2 13 13-5 
65—New Westminster.............. 22-5 6-2-7 Hai 3-2 4-7 5:4 6:2 13-2 12-4 13-5 
66—Vancouver.........+-+-eseceee- 21-7 | 6-2-7 20 Bab 5 5-7 6-6 12 12-2 11-9 
67e-WictoriawHy... Wiaclevscide oe am < 22-1 7:5 19-3 3-1 6:3 5-8 6-5 12-2 12-2 12 
GS— Nanaimo tis «5 ste bile s oleate aie ..| 25°8 | 7-5-8 20 29° eran: 6-9 8 14-5 12-6 13 
69—Prince Runert.. et Ce 25 G28=8 3 tl. Fae: Ob Wilde Bee 5 6 15 15 12-5 


a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b Some small bakers selling 20-02. loaf at 5e, 6c. and 7c., or 20 for $1.00. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1932 


* ‘ Potatoes Apples By 
= 2 : a : R g 
5 Dk ei oa] § os ze) fs g s 
Bs Z a Bl | ete (te f ee Se og E 
Be | Be ‘a Bap) ) one pias a a 8 8 an ee 
go. AS 3 we) oe = 45 Ao | eer a 2.9 by BQ 7-2 
8:2] go = ee Tae Ba pha, Leakey || ee So 3 ee ae 
ae) eee] Sebo ce) Get Feellem fesse ie cee | sas be ge | BS 
aon] ‘GH 8 8 2c >a Pa | ‘a oC J aan 2, BS, 
ee fo) A aw fy a a ee 6) cy 6) s 5 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
4-3 3:5 +804 17-3 18-6 16-0 10-8 17-9 17-0 57-6 21-5 52-4 40-0 
4-1 3:5 871 17-7 17-6 15-0 10-3 17-0 15-9 59-3 21-3 55-8 40-2 
3-8 3-5 +993 DOT QA «teste ee 13 11-2 17-7 MOsOe eer te. OS AN Ves atid RE 45 1 
3-8 3°9 87 16-8 17-5 15 8-8 16-9 14-9 65 24-7 55 38-5 | 2 
4-4 3-7 75 17-5 15 20 10 17 17 50 19-3 50 40 3 
4 3-4 -938 19-3 20 15 10-6 17-4 17:3 62 20-5 65 37 4 
3:8 2-8 +825 Se ar bew| Wieden 10 16-3 1155 da ise el ait | aera spell WERE Achar’ 5 
4-8 3-9 85 17-5 17-7 12-2 11-4 16-6 15-8 60 19 53 40-5 | 6 
4-3 3 °65 15-3 16-283. .b ce 13-1 16-5 1632s (Mae Oe PB SH hed Meets, eine 42 7 
3:8 3-1 479 17-9 14-5 14-2 11-5 15-5 16-3 52-3 18-6 50-0 39-3 
4 3-3 +889 18-4 APG ae Be 12-2 16-1 16-3 50 18-8 AWG aca e ee 8 
3°8 3-4 +838 18-2 16 13-5 12 14-3 15 54-5 18-6 45 36-3 | 9 
4-5 2-8 763 18-8 15-8 17 11-6 16-5 14) MON eye Sepsis 18-4 57-5 43-6 {10 
3 3 +625 1K | Rs Pee 12 10 15 1S) al tbl dhl dh! ed Sth ged lemaPie Urn eld gsr 11 
4-0 4-8 655 14-2 19-8 13-6 11-7 17-5 16-2 64-1 21-2 58-6 38-6 
4-1 5 569 13-9 23-3 14 12-6 19-3 16-9 70 22 63 39-8 |12 
3-8 6-2 626 13-9 20 12-5 12 17-1 NG Solicagaionier Pale Gh taco watts: 39-3 113 
3-1 4-] +697 14-1 20-5 14-9 11-4 18-6 1 SSA Id peas ae POE (ol IM Aten es 38-8 |14 
4-2 5 675 123) ae Paine 15 11-3 16-7 1 FOP en (bide og die nel ah leeodeyse salad 40 {15 
4:6 4-4 631 12-8 15 12-5 12-1 16 LG Hal esr Sane D1 ASS base rer iek als 38-4 |16 
4 4-7 72 15 25 12-7 12-5 18 19) Snel eeeeeeoeaee 1, acta IAA dees) de Pa 37-7 {17 
4 4-6 65 14-7 20 13-5 11-2 17-2 15-8 60 Diamant enmet er 38 {18 
4-3 4-2 741 15-4 16-8 12-7 11 18-1 16-2 62-2 21-6 54-1 36-7 {19 
3-7 4-7 +585 15 17-6 15 11-2 16-2 HOsoY leon ate. « PA VALS Meee AL oe 38-6 |20 
4-0 3:4 780 16-7 18-9 15-5 10-8 17-6 17-2 57-8 20-7 52-3 36-7 
4-] 4-7 661 14-8 18-8 12 10-6 17-1 17-5 70 19-9 54 36-2 {21 
4-2 4-8 80 16-7 A Seale ee 8-4 17-6 MOsOR Than dace oe 19-4 61 38 22 
4-1 4-1 867 17-6 LORS ee ecm 11-3 16-4 17-2 52 19-2 53 38-1 128 
4-3 3-7 76 15-7 WEF ae Ree 12-5 16-4 16-3 59 18 49 35-7 |24 
3°8 2-6 °714 15 IIE LPR, eevee oe 10-2 17-1 15-8 59 22-2 55 35 125 
5-4 3-4 778 16-2 PAUP snd beside Bana 10-6 17-4 17-8 69 19 62 36 = 126 
4-2 3-3 821 16:3 1 Jer al De ea 10 18 Seo eet oe. 23-7 56 30 alec 
4-5 3-2 °75 15-9 1A} IA Mies Ba 10-5 16-9 16-9 57°5 20-1 56-3 35-6 {28 
3-7 3-5 -956 18-3 18-382. aS 11-2 19 18 45 22 50 38 {29 
4-9 2-6 85 18 ASH Sy Nee, 11 19-8 17-2 65 19-2 55 35-180 
4-2 3-6 -78 18-3 PASSO | bel Pies aa 12-1 16°5 16-1 55 19-3 53 Se aed 
3-2 2-6 -745 15-9 74 N00) Iara bac Hes 9-1 16-4 7 1G5CV Gal erence 18-4 55 35-4 132 
3-9 4-2 -758 16-2 2 GM. acta ee. 11 18-2 1iggon al ese ee ioe 17-5 51-7 35 133 
4-8 3-1 775 19-1 LS Ae 11-9 17-4 17-5 49 19-2 48-5 35-9 |34 
4-3 2-8 +792 16-1 ge a i ed 11-6 16-7 17 45 18-5 45 35-3 (35 
3-6 4-3 +883 15-7 13 Sa ae 12-4 15-8 TED Al losers AU iy cima DOS TO mer. 3014 1/80 
3°8 3-1 -679 15-4 GION Lyd se Glaser 11-6 17-1 16-2 61 21 53 37-6 {37 
4-2 2-6 732 15-1 UY C7 A Bi ad 10 16-2 Gs 18 [ee cohen: © aisha ioenaoee eos 34-9 38 
3-6 2-6 -77 15-4 CY al Wee Pe 11-3 17-7 7 Qi pees See. OSE | eect. 36-7 [39 
2-7 2-2 -745 15-4 2 Te Oey ante moe 10-3 16-8 16-8 75 22 47 34-5 140 
2°6 2-2 °785 15 DSi] om ke ase 9 17-5 TAC led [sar HEN eae Oe Qa rore «era seus 36-7 {41 
4-7 2-6 -575 11 QT Bee ee S. 11-2 16-8 UWE fool Ise Beals eis sate 34-2 |42 
3°9 1-9 73 15 10 12 10-7 17-2 17 47 22, 50 36-6 143 
4-] 3°3 +762 20 25 20 10:5 17-4 16-6 69 20-2 54 39-8 |44 
3-9 3-5 659 15 Dir eal ss ty rar. 11 20 19-3 63-2 25-5 52-5 37 mito 
4-3 4-2 -90 19-5 20 14 10 19-5 19 48-7 20-8 42 38-7 146 
4-3 4 1-062 26-5 20 15-2 12-6 20 18-5 61-3 QF 51-4 43-2 |47 
3-3 4-3 694 14-6 QO Ta sete ee 11-7 18-3 18-2 63 20-4 62 40-2 |48 
3-9 4 “77 19-2 26-7 20 10-1 18-3 19-1 50-7 21-4 45-6 38-1 149 
3-5 3:8 843 18-3 22-5 15 10-1 17-2 18-3 49 21-5 45-4 37 «(50 
4-6 3-2 -700 1 iy iE Pay A 15-0 10-9 19-4 18-0 54-9 22-9 49-4 40-8 
4-7 3-1 -817 TG: OM och teoe 16 10-2 19-3 17-3 51-4 22-4 48-3 41-7 |51 
4-5 3-3 +582 1W)o76 4 NG Alien 14 11-6 19-5 18-7 58-4 23-4 50-4 39-8 52 
4-9 3-6 782 16-84). 2 20-7 10-8 20-8 19-4 58-4 23-8 52-6 44-9 
5-3 3-3 | 1-01 OR WEAN (Pare Bara! 20 9-5 21-5 19 60 24-2 53 43-5 |53 
4-5 4 50 LOA eth wea 25 10:8 22 20 56 24-4 52 46 54 
4-4 3-2 667 NE 30 fal (ORS Fa ac 17 10-3 18-2 19 56 24-1 50-5 45-2 155 
5-2 3-9 °95 Del et ck. catemalis steams 12-7 21-4 19-6 61-6 22-5 55 45 56 
4-5 3-0 867 19-4 ]........ 16-7 9-9 19-5 17-7 57-3 23-2 52-8 47-5 
4-7 2-5} 1-00 Dt li nee ae 21-3 10-4 20 18-4 58-6 24-2 53-6 AS 3157 
4-9 3-4 88 TROTTER Dara OI Rea 17-2 8-6 18-3 17 58-3 20-7 55 48-3 |58 
4-7 2-7 94 TRUSS iI eieioe 14-9 10-4 18-9 17-8 57-7 23-9 51-1 46-9 159 
4-3 3-5 -79 OX a] ate Ae ice 15 9-1 18-2 16-7 53-3 22-3 51-7 47 160 
4-5 2-7 725 NG Qe See 15 11-1 2 18-4 58-7 25 52-5 47-5 |61 
5-5 3-5 | 1-040 ewe rout Ae 19-0 9-7 18-7 16-6 55-7 23-1 51-0 46-5 
6 3-3 975 OR508) «| ee Aa 16-7 12-6 18-7 19-2 55 25 60 48-3 |62 
5:8 3°9 1-365 PASE od eis MeN cot PREP aS rif 10-1 19-2 18 58 25 49-2 50 63 
5 o 1-345 OAT al les Ae ee 20 9 20 16-5 60 23-5 47-5 46 164 
4-9 3-2 -691 AG PAM. Sob, coe 18-7 8-6 17-8 14-5 49-7 23-1 48-3 42-7 165 
4-8 2-6 735 TV: CS RE Sea 16 10 17-1 15-4 51-7 22-8 48-6 41-4 |66 
4-8 3:3 -937 Bich ca... 20 8-8 18-2 14-6 52-3 21-2 46-6 45-3 |67 
7:5 4-1 -948 Done oe fc MY hes 8-9 18-6 17 53-5 24 57-5 48-3 |68 
5 4-7 1-32 QT Onl. < es 22 by eM see 20 17-5 65 20 50 50 69 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LI GHTING 

































































Sugar a z 
: Sees ;. - ns » 
Ka) cen 2 cs} 3 = 
ee g)) GR) Sa ht ss cet age 
~Y « — 
Spe i galieec| ee aa eo) | eee ee 
: a ae! caer a2 hy ct oo a r= Fea Es os 
Locality s S | o5* a2 | on Bo fe 5 SJ ons 
a. Oe Ee a ee) | Oe i Ruese se ce 58 oe 
oo) 28) oe esl gee a) | ao) sa.) cod Fog Soul 8oas 
Bs|Seies|cslsesl So [ss] Be | gs | Ss | of | S285 
Feajdal Sa) se2i858) ex | Sh) Be | 22) #281 se | Hoes 
O oa o) kK |O > D aw ‘6 Dn os < 
at, cents | cents | cents| cents| cent | cents | cents| cents | cents | cents | cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... ‘R | 5-7 | 44-6 | 44-5 | 25-4 14-5 | 2-9 45-8 51-1 11-6 5-3 15-274 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 5-9 | 5-5 | 43-9 | 38-1 | 25-9] 11-2] 3-0 42-9 | 37-8 12-4 5-1 15-000 
1—SVGnOVen eee. fe bis 5-7 5-4 | 46-1 | 34-7 | 25-5 12-9 2-8 42-7 40 12-2 yO) Al beeen a APS ladles 
2—New Glasgow........ 5-6 | 5-5 | 45-6 | 40-5 | 24-8 11297 52-9 48-7 37-3 13 Det Tae ase Ge eee 
STAIN OLS buyers ceo seu 5.8 | 5-31 53 41-7 | 25 10 3-1 40 37-5 12-7 Os cel ey es Reader 
$e MOY is ese en's 5-7 | 5-3 | 41-4 | 35-5 | 27 Li oS) Eee ae 12-3 5-3 15-00 
Oe WIRUSON ss ns} «0c 6 5-8 | 37-5 | 37-5 | 28 9-5 | 3-2 40 40 12 SG ht eb es 
GP TUT ON, 35s os wine ch ens 6-6 | 5-8] 40 | 38-8 | 24-8 11661129] 43-9 34-4 12 Sy pied a) ee 
7—?.!.I. Charlottetown] 5.8 | 5-2 | 54-2 | 35-9 | 25-6 16 3 46-7 40 14 5-3 14-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 5.5 | 5-4 | 44-2 | 38-5 | 25-0 10-9 | 2-9 47-1 36-6 12-2 4-8 15-125 
8 Moricton 5, ss: viia<bjs.- 5-6 | 5-5 | 47-8 | 43-2 | 25-8 1f-4 113 50 36-7 13-6 5-3 15-50¢ 
9—Saint Jobnes.... .bama 5-6 | 5-5 | 34-7] 34-9 | 25-4 10:7 | 2-8 43-2 37 11-3 4-9 14-75 
10—Fredericton.......... 5-7 | 5:5 | 46-1 | 40-9 | 23-6 Ife. | 13 48-2 37-5 11-7 ee Spas ek bt 
11—Bathurst............. 5 Sia | 481 wicks = | 25 10 2 Guy ot ow 35 12 rT ae eee 
Quebec (average).......... 5-2 | 5-1 | 43-1 | 46-3 | 24-9 13-3 | 2-9 46-0 53-6 10-5 4-8 14-482 
12—Quebec............... 5-2 | 5:11 47:7-| 61 || 25-6 15-5 | 3-2} 47-6] 58-3 10-2 4-9 14-25 
13—Three Rivers......... 5-5 5-4 | 46-2 | 46-5 | 25 13-8 3:4 45 50 10-9 4-8 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-1] 5 | 40-2 | 45-7 | 23-2 12-3 | 3-1 51-2 53-7 10-6 4-8 |14-75-15-00 
A5-eorel.... 0s sw cb os 5:7 | 5-21 45) 146 (|) (26-7 11 2-2 40 60 10 4-7 14-25 
16—St. Hyacinthe........| 5-2] 5 48-3 | 50-5 | 25-6 12-6 | 3-1 48-5 56 11 4-9 |13-75-14-00 
17—St. John's. .......+.-- 5 | 5 | 38:3] 45 | 25 12-5 | 2-5] 50 55 10 PS A eo 
18—Thetford Mines....... 5-2} 4-8] 38 | 43-3 | 23-7] 13-6] 2-9] 40 46 10-7 42) Leip... 
19—Moatreal............. 5-1] 5 | 44-1 | 48-4 | 24-4 14-5 | 2:6] 48-5] 683-2 10-1 4-7 |14-50-14-75 
20—Hull..... 20s .e eee 5-1] 5 | 40-2 | 40-6 | 24-5] 14 2-9 | 43 50 11 5 |15-25-15-75 
Ontariv (average).......... 5-9 | 5-9 | 42-0 | 47-5 | 24-5 12-8 | 2-7 44-5 52-6 10-6 5-2 15-154 
21—Ottawa.............. 5-3 | 5-1] 41-9 | 44-1 | 25-1] 14-2 | 2-7] 56-1] 56-21 10-1 4-9 |15-25-15-75 
22—Brockville........... 5-9 | 5-5 | 43-5 | 40-5 | 25 11-7] 2-7| 39-6] 46-71 10-3 5 15-00 
23—Iingston...........-, 5-2] 5. | 89-6:1144-1 | 24-4] 12-6| 2-7] 438-91 B4&Sl’ 10-8 5-3 15-00. 
24-—Belleville.n... shaw. 5-8 | 5-8 | 48-3 | 49-7 | 24-8 12-8 | 2-8 47 55 10 5-2 15-00 
25—Peterborough........ 5-6} 5-3} 44 | 45-8 | 23-8] 12-5] 2-8] 44-3] 46-4] 10-6 5-5 |14-50-14-75: 
26—Ceaawa........... 00. 6 5-9 | 42-5 | 53-6 | 25-4] 11-8] 2-9] 51-4] 48-3] 10-7 6-8 14-50 
Oy STUUR, poe soe ee REQ | 5edwlads 47 24 13 2-8 75 Bla 11-2 5.3 15-50) 
28—Toronto.............. 5-6 | 5-4 | 46-7 | 46-9 | 24-1 11-9] 2-5] 43-9] 55 10 5 |14-25~14-50 
29— Niagara Falls........ 5-9] 5-8 | 39-4 | 59-4 | 23-8] 14 2:7 | 46 60 10-8 5-4 |12-75-13-00 
30—St. Catharines........ 5-9 | 5-7 | 47-1 | 45-7 | 23-8 12-2 | 2-6 43-3 50 10-8 5-8 13-50g 
31—Hamilton............ 5-6 5-6 | 45-4 | 56-6 | 24-1 10-5 9-6 41-9 51-4 9-9 Brill 14-00 
32—Brantford............ 5.9 5-9 | 41-5 | 46-9 | 23-8 11-7 9.7 42-4 53-7 10-3 Bel 14-50 
ips EUG oh eget ele 6-1] 6 | 42-8 | 45-4 | 24-1 12-4} 2-9] 45 53-6 10-3 5-6 |14-75-15-00 
84—Guelph.............-.] 5.6 | 5-5 | 46-1 | 46-4 | 25-5 11-1] 2-7] 44-4 53-7 10-3 5  |14-25-14-50. 
35—Kitchener............ 5.7 5-7 | 34-7 | 45-2 | 22-6 10-6 9.9 39 46-7 9-9 4-4 14-00 
36—Woodstock........... 6-1] 5-9 | 44 45-6 | 24-2 10-4 | 2-7 39-7 59-7 10-6 5-5 |14-25-14-50: 
Die pOULAMLOL Gee tae cb oe ame 5-7 | 45-7 | 46-2 | 25 10-7 9.9 43-1 50 11 5-4 14-50 
DO UOUIOH rice bat 6 5-7 | 44-8 | 46-9 | 24-2 13:3 | 2-7 46-5 55 10-3 4-9 |15-00-15-25 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-2 6 48-2 | 51-7 | 24-5 12-9 2.8 45-8 54 10-7 5-3 15-00 
40—Chatham............ 5-8 | 5-8 | 45-8 | 50-7 | 24-5| 14-6] 2-5 | 44-31 60 10 5-1 15-50 
SLAW ANGSOP a5 v0.0 + | es 5-6 | 5-5 | 36-1 | 40-1 | 24-7 1366. |e o-4 45 60 9-8 5-5 15-00g 
AD OAL TIAe, Ae eee sk tes 5-9 5-7 | 44-7 | 49-2 | 24.7 11-6 9.8 38.3 45 10-2 5-2 15-25 
43—Owen Sound.......... 57 5-4 | 42-2 | 46 24.6 10-6 2.6 43 50 9-6 5-1 14-50 
a4--North (Bay... 0. .f as « 6-1] 5-9 | 45-5 | 57-3 | 24-7 14-2 | 2-8] 61-7 60 13-7 5-1 |15-50-16-50 
BS euODUEY, aces. a. ; 6 6 | 34-3 | 38 | 25 16<7)) | 3 OS oe en ae et 4-5 |17-25-17-50 
PO SODSIY, on nals oes oe aes ecGe7 1 mGnaael 37 43-4 | 95 Wray) Gast 38 50 11-7 4.9 18-00. 
47—Timmins...... ee ee 6-6 | 6-3 | 33-6 | 46-8 | 25-5 16-6 | 2-8] 41-2] 45-5 11-5 5-1 |17-50-17-75 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 5-9 | 5-7 | 36 | 48-2 | 23-8 12-4 | 2-5] 88-5] 47-5 10 4-7 15-50 
49—Port Arthur.......... 5-8 | 6-2 | 37-6 | 49-3 | 25-6 | 15-7] 2-7] 43-3] 50 11-2 5-2 |16-75-17-00 
50—Fort William......... 6-1 | 6-2 | 36-7 | 48-3 | 26-1 13-8 | 2-6] 45 55 11 4-7 |16-25-16-50 
Manitoba (average)......... 6-4) 62 | 39-7 | 44-2 | 26-2 | 14-5] 3-1] 48-8] 55-6] 13-0 6-3 20-500: 
Di-SWIKMIDES. na... --b as, 6-5 | 6:2) 35. | 44-1 | 25.7 1452) 1113 48-3 60 12 6-8 19-50 
52—Brandon............. 6-2 | 6-1 | 44-3 | 44.3 | 26-7 14-8 | 3-1 49-2 | 51-2 14 5:7 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)..| 6-5 | 6-5 | 39-6 | 47-0 | 27-3 18-8 | 3-1 49-3 |). ale 15-0 Ge? hee 8. 
Dd-serina. ie... -f &,: 6-4 | aGeBeln. 3.0 46-2 | 26 16-2a] 3-1 BO 1) ae 15 GeO. t plas 
54—Prince Albert........ 6-6 | 6-4 | 42-6 | 48-8 | 29-6; 18-7a] 3-3 48:7], sade. ob eee Bibi...) Bes. ; 
55—Saskatoon............14 6:8 6-6 | 35 45-5 | 26-7 19-8a} 2-9 43 G1) Lee 15 at ae oe eee 
56—Moose Jaw......... eile O-2 1 pGsam 4123) | 4703) 27 21 al 3 0 | BIS eee ae 15 Wea. oh ERA Ss. 
Alberta (average).......... 6-4] 6-4 | 36-2 | 41-5 | 26-2 17-2) 3-4 44-1 55-5 14-0 Sv5p 1). 4 ehks . 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6-5 | 6-2 | 36-3 | 42-2 | 27-1 18-7a| 3-2 | 43-6] 50 13-2 5-6 g 
58—Drumheller.......... 6-5 | biome) Sliegs| 88°71) 24-5 | | Biel /3-Gdv 46-9 60 15 cL ee oe ae 
59—Edmonton...........! 6-3 | 6-2 | 39-7 | 44-9 | 26-2} 16-3a! 3-4] 43-6] 50 13-7 Qn 19.1) ghee. 2 
60—Calgary.............. 6-1] 6-3 | 33-4 | 37-7 | 25-4| 16 al 3-4] 43-3 60 13-8 5-7 g 
61—Lethbridge...........| 6-6 | 6:5 |40 | 44.2 | 98 15jy a] |) 3-2) /) 48-7011" Be 14-5 4B Lh RAW os 
British Columbia (average)| 5-8 | 5-5 | 37-9 | 40-6 | 27-3] 22-2] 3-2] 51-2] 56-4] 19-5 5-S210..00.. deen 
62—Fernie................| 6°3 | 6-3 | 41-2 | 42-5'|.26-2 | 18.8al 3-5 | 48-3 60 12-5 Sobel. () ghee. 
63—Nelson.............0. 6-1] 5-6 | 36-7] 45 | 98 25 al 3-51 60 62-5 13-5 Riel. ..t.gbas.. 
G4 iraill 3 ge. alba 6-2 | pGem4 81555) 40° || 25 23-5al 3-6] 45 50 11 Telels. : | ees. 
65—New Westminster....| 5-2 | 5-1 | 35-8 | 34 | 26-3 19-7a] 3 60 53-71 12-5 4r7ai%.. | .abeed.. 
66—Vancouver........... 5 5 | 38-4 | 38-1] 26-7] 23 al 2-8] 42 60 11-7 CE EAS eee eee 
67—Victoria.......-....0. 6 5:5. |.38-8 |..38-6.|.26-8 | 21-7a) 2-81 45-9.|. 53-7 | 40.9 ri EO BR 2 A 
68—Nanalmo....5-0....5. 5-9 5-8 | 41 41-8 | 29 21-2a| 3-7 57-5 55 12:5 DOM jeeaie Roe e 
69—Prince Rupert...... 5-5 5 40 45 30 PAS oa 52 bats ence baw teanton I ae eat 15 Namen Hie uenry 5 (he e 








a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Including birch un. Houses with conveniences not 
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extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $30. 
r. Company houses $10-$20, others $20-$30. 
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Rent 


Six-roomed 
house witb 
modern con- 
veniences, 
per month 


$ 
25-212 
24-000 
16-00-26 -00 
20-00 
15-00-18 -00 


3/30-0-045-00 


25-00 
20-00-28 - 00 
21-00-26 -00 

24-375 


22-00-32-00 |18-00-22-00 
20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 


25-00 
18-00 
22-167 


27-00-35 -00 
18-00-25 -00 
20-00-30-00 
14-00-15-00 


18-00-24 -00 
-0-00-28-00 
10-00-12-00 


25-00-30-00 
25-00-35 -00 
25-00-35 -00 
20-00-80-00 


2200-28-00 |2 


25-00-85 - 
25-00-30- 
20-00-25 - 
25-90-35: 


00 


bo bo bo bo 


bo bo 
bo Or ww 


2200-28-00 
24-00-30-00 
16-00-20-00 

23-50 
20-00-25 -00 
20-00-30-00 
30-00-35 -00 


5: 00-35-00 |15- 
2° slo 00 |13- 


-00- 27. 00 |18- 


00-32-00 18: 
-00-30-00 |18- 





Six-roomed 
house with 
incomplete 
modern 
con- 
veniences, 
per month 





$ 
17-720 
16-000 
12-00-16-00 
10-00-12 -00 
10-00 
20-00-30-00 
20-00 
15-00-17-00 
10-00-18-00 
18 - 625 
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18-00 |10 
15-00 /11 
13-875 


10-00-18 -00 
18-00-22 -00 
7-00-10-00 


11-00-15-00 
12-00-18 -00 
5:00- 7-00 
15-00-18-00 
14-00-22-00 
18-672 
20-00-25-00 
14-00-18-00 
15-00-18 -00 
15-00-22-00 |: 
15-00-25 -00 
7-00-12 -00 
12-00-18-00 
17-00-23 -00 
17-00-22-00 |29 
15-00-25 -00 
15-00-25 -00 
13 -00-22-00 
16-00-20: 
15-00-20: 
18-00-25- 
18-00-24- 
15-00-25- 


re 00-22-50 


p. Mining company houses less than 6 rooms $20, others $40 and up. 
s. Delivered from mines 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








Commodities Com- Oct.} Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.|Sept.| Oct. 
modities | 1913 | 1918] 1920} 1921 | 1922 | 1925 | 1926} 1927] 1928) 1929) 1930} 1931) 1932] 1932 
*All' commodities. ........ .0¢ ene 502 64-0)127-4/155-9}110-0] 97-3)102-6) 98-1) 97-2) 95-2) 96-8) 81-0) 69-9) 66-9] 65-0 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 124 58-1/127-9|167-0}103-5}] 86-2}100-6| 96-9] 96-6) 88-0} 96-3] 66-7] 54-4], 538-5) 52-2 
II. Animals and their Products 74 70+9}127-1/145-1]109-6) 96-0}100-3} 98-3/103-6]111-5/109-9] 95-3] 68-2! 60-8} 59-3 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Products se) week a ee 60 58-2)157-11176-5| 96-0)101-7)112-5| 96-6} 95-5] 92-9] 90-4] 77-5} 71-9] 70-0} 69-1 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper: V Uniay: Werle hae, 44 63-9} 89-1)154-4/129-4/106-3}101-6) 98-9] 98-6) 98-5] 93-0) 85-6] 77-2) 69-9] 64-5 
V. Iron and its Products....... 39 68-9}156-7|168>4)128-0}104-6}104-5) 99-7] 94-9) 92-5) 93-5) 90-0] 87-3] 85-9] 85-8 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 | 98-4/141-9}135-5] 97-0} 97-3]103-9] 98-3) 89-2} 93-0] 97-5] 70-5] 63-0} 58-9] 57-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and \ 
Products yee occ meaeee 73 56-8] 82-3}112-1/116-6]107-0}100-3}| 99-2} 95-0: 92-6} 92-3] 90-9] 86-7] 86-1] 85-9 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UC ES Ih 2 rk ERT ae lenetene 73 63 -4)118-7)141-5)117-0)105-4| 99-6) 99-7) 97-7] 94-6: 95-4! 91-3] 85-6] 82-8) 83-4 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods.......... 204 61-9} 107-0)140-0}108-0) 95-1) 97-2) 98-0} 95-9} 95-7) 95-5] 86-0} 73-8] 72-1) 71-4 
Foods, beverages and to- 
Dace.) Ue ey een 116 61-8)119-4)151-0)105-4) 90-2) 97-7] 97-5} 99-81100-3)103-7) 87-0) 65-6] 61-8) 60-7 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 88 62-2} 91-4)126-3}111-4]101-4| 96-5) 98-3] 93-3] 92-6] 90-1) 85-4! 79-3] 78-9] 78-6 
II. Producers’ Goods........... 351 67-4/131-5)163-1)112-8) 99-1)104-9] 97-9! 97-2] 93-7] 97-1] 74-6] 66-3! 62-5] 60-3 
Producers’ Equipment...... 22 55:1) 80-4]108-6]}113-8)}104-1] 99-2] 97-4) 99-8] 92-8] 94-3] 91-2] 89-3) 88-1) 86-8 
Producers’ Materials........ 329 69-1)138-3)170-4)112-6| 98-2)105-5| 97-9) 96-9] 93-8] 97-4] 72-8] 63-7] 59-6] 57-4 
Building and construction 
MAGOTIAIS (ss ee ce ess oe 97 67-0} 100-9] 144-0) 122-8)108-7}102-9) 98-1) 95-9] 98-0} 98-5] 85-6] 79-9] 76-5] 77-1 
Manufacturers’ materials. 232 69-5) 147-2)176-6}110-2) 95-8|106-2) 97-9] 97-1] 92-9] 97-1] 70-0] 60-1] 55-9] 53-0 
Classified according to origin— 

I. Farm— 

AM Piel ie ter, Ue eevee oe 167 58-2) 131-3)169-5} 103-4) 89-1]102-3] 96-7] 96-7] 87-3] 94-0] 66-7] 55-7] 54-2] 53-0 
BMAnimal ee vee. cece 90 70-4|129-9}146-6}109-6} 95-5}100-6} 98-9]102-5|108-2/106-3] 91-7] 68-4] 61-6] 60-5 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 62-6) 132-9|161-6}102-8] 86-7}100-4) 98-61101-3] 96-5|105-9| 70-4] 53-2! 46-9] 44-9 

Ti Marine); OF ey ee 16 64-4)111-1)111-7} 91-6} 91-9] 98-3]102-4]104-7|107-3|110-4) 95-8] 75-3! 61-3] 60-7 
TB OPestas bese. tes Mee one 52 63-9} 89-1)154-4/129-4]106-3}101-6] 98-9] 98-5) 98-5) 92-9) 85-4! 77-2! 71-5] 66-2 
Ve Mineral’, iP) eie ee ee 183 67-0)111-3)1381-4}117-61105-8]101-6} 99-5] 93-0] 91-5] 92-1] 86-5) 81-7] 81-2] 80-9 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 232 63 -8}120-7|155-7|107-5}| 94-8)100-8] 98-3] 99-5) 94-9]100-5] 73-3) 59-7] 53-9] 52-6 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
1g AD RRA re Baie cgi wf 276 64-8) 127-6]156-8]116-7)100-5)103-8] 98-1] 96-4| 94-6] 93-7] 88-9] 72-2] 71-0] 69-2 





* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 1224) 

page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1921, 
quarterly from 1922 to 1980, and monthly 
since January, 1931. As stated in the above- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-6; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 


1917, 84:6; 1918, 82:9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1928, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73:8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64:7; 1931, 64-1; 1932, 63-8. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1931. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption on the basis of 
figures in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1923, 108-3; 
1924, 105-1; 1925, 101-7; 1926, 100-0; 1927, 
99°0; 1928, 97-1; 1929, 94:6; 1930, 92-3. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1930 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98-3; 1915; 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 
100-7; 1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 
1921, 143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 185-7; 1924, 
134°6; 1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9; 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1932* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 





Cloth-} Sun- | All 

ae Food rae t Rent | “ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Mar. 1930 159 157 158 155 166 159 
June 1930 151 156 160 155 166 157 
Sept. 1930 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Dee. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Jan. 1931 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Feb. 1931 129 156 160 142 164 146 
Mar. 1931 124 156 160 141 164 145 
April 1931 121 155 160 137 164 142 
May 1931 116 154 158 137 164 140 
June 1931 111 153 158 137 164 138 
July 1931 110 154 158 131 163 137 
Aug. 1931 112 153 158 131 163 138 
Sept. 1931 109 151 158 127 163 136 
Oct. 1931 107 152 158 127, 163 135 
Nov. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Jan, 1932 105 152 158 123 162 133 
Feb. 1932 100 151 158 123 162 132 
Mar. 1932 99 151 158 123 162 131 
April 1932 98 150 158 123 162 131 
May 1932 94 148 148 120 162 127 
June 1932 93 148 147 120 162 126 
July 1932 92 148 147 116 161 125 
Aug. 1932 96 148 147 116 161 126 
Sept. 1932 95 147 147 116 161 126 
Oct. 1932 96 146 147 114 161 126 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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1928, 128:5; 1929, 128-0; 1930, 127-6, Natural 
gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 
112°5; 1917, 113°9; 1918, 114°0; 1919, 116-1; 
1920, 125-1; 1921, 187-6; 1922, 163-2; 1923, 
163°0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 179-3; 1926, 172-4; 
1927, 166°9; 1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1; 1930, 
158:8. For the years 1900 to 1913 two index 
numbers of gas costs calculated for the Cost 
of Living Inquiry in 1914-15, have been 
averaged and converted to the base of 1913 
as 100, as follows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 
1902, 125-8; 1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 
120°1; 1906, 107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 
1909, 105-7; 1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 
106-6; 1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 


The decline in beef prices continued in 
most localities, sirloin steak being down in 
the average from 24:8 cents per pound in 
September to 24 cents in October, rib roast 
from 18-2 cents per pound to 17-9 cents and 
shoulder roast from 12-7 cents per pound to 
12:5 cents. Mutton was 1 cent per pound 
lower in the average at 19-2 cents, decreases 
occurring in most localities. Fresh pork de- 
clined in the average from 15-9 cents per 
pound in September to 15-7 cents in October, 
while breakfast bacon was up from an average 
price of 21-7 cents per pound in September 
to 22-8 cents in October. Lard was 4 cent 
per pound higher at 12-6 cents. 

Eggs showed a substantial seasonal advance, 
fresh being up from 25-6 cents per dozen in 
September to 30-3 cents in October and cook- 
ing from 20-7 cents per dozen to 24 cents. 
Milk was unchanged at an average price of 
9-4 cents per quart. Butter was higher at 
the beginning of October in practically all 
localities, dairy averaging 23 cents per pound 
as compared with 20°8 cents in September 
and creamery averaging 26-9 cents per pound 
as compared with 25 cents. Cheese was 
slightly higher at an average price of 20 cents 
per pound as compared with 19-8 cents in 
September. 

Bread was unchanged at an average price 
of 5°8 cents per pound. Canned tomatoes 
and peas were again fractionally higher. 
Onions were generally lower at the average 
price of 3-5 cents per pound as compared 
with 4:5 cents in September and 6:4 cents 
in August. The price of potatoes continued 
downward at 80-4 cents per ninety pounds 
in October as compared with 89-7 cents in 
September and $1.21 in August. Prunes were 
somewhat lower in many localities, the average 
price being 10°8 cents per pound in October as 
compared with 11-2 cents in September. 
Granulated sugar was slightly lower at 5-8 
cents per pound. Anthracite coal was down 
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from an average price of $15.34 per ton in 
September to $15.27 in October. Lower prices 
were reported from Charlottetown, Moncton, 
Sherbrooke, Montreal, Windsor, Timmins, 
Port Arthur and Fort William. Bituminous 
coal was also lower at an average price of 
$9.47 per ton in October as compared with 
$9.65 in September. Hardwood in stove 
lengths was down from $12.89 per cord in 
September to $12.78 in October. Lower 
quotations for rent were reported from 
Moncton and Winnipeg. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, was down 
from an average price of 51-9 cents per bushel 
in September to 48-2 cents in October. The 
high price during the monitth was 49-3 cents 
per bushel reached on October 3rd and 22nd 
and the low 46 cents per bushel reached on 
the 29th. Prices during the first half of the 
month declined gradually when some recovery 
occurred lasting until the 24th. This was 
followed by a sharp break of 4% cents per 
bushel in two days accompanying a decline 
in sterling exchange. The weakness was also 
said to be due in part to the large offerings 
of Canadian wheat and to increased ship- 
ments from the southern hemisphere. Some 
comparative figures in earlier years are as 
follows:—for 19138, 88-2 cents per bushel; 
1920, $2.51 per bushel; and 1926, $1.50 per 
bushel. Other grains were also substantially 
lower, western barley being down from an 
average of 28-9 cents per bushel to 25-7 cents, 
flax from 78-5 cents per bushel to 70-8 cents, 
western oats from 26-1 cents per bushel to 
93-5 cents, rye from 31:9 cents per bushel 
to 29-2 cents. Flour at Toronto was 10 cents 
per barrel lower at $4.50. Bran and shorts at 
Montreal were down $1.20 per ton, the former 
to $17.25 and the latter to $19.25. Raw sugar 
at New York was up from $1.20 per hundred 
pounds to $1.28 (Canadian funds), while 
granulated at Montreal was unchanged at 
$437 per hundred pounds. Ceylon rubber at 
New York was down from 4°3 cents per 
pound to 38°8 cents. In livestock, choice 
steers at Toronto declined from $5.36 per 
hundred pounds to $4.70 and at Winnipeg 
from $4.17 per hundred pounds to $3.63. 
Bacon hogs at Toronto were down from $5.11 
per hundred pounds to $4.50, at Winnipeg 
from $4.87 per hundred pounds to $3.78 and 
at Montreal from $5.64 per hundred pounds to 
$4.84. Lambs at Toronto declined from $5.46 
per hundred pounds to $4.77 and at Winnipeg 
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the price was 89 cents per hundred pounds 
lower at $3.64. Creamery butter at Montreal 
was slightly lower at 24 cents per pound, 
while the price at Winnipeg advanced 1 cent 
per pound to 24 cents. Fresh eggs at Mont- 
real showed a substantial seasonal advance 
being up from 33 cents per dozen to 39-4 
cents. The price at Toronto advanced from 
28-9 cents per dozen to 37 cents. The price 
of raw cotton at New York was down from 
84 cents per pound to 7-2 cents. This decline 
followed the issuing of the government crop 
estimate of October 1st which was consider- 
ably higher than at the beginning of Septem- 
ber. Raw silk at New York was down from 
$2.11 per pound to $2.02. The price of news- 
print was down from $2.31 per hundred 
pounds to $1.89. This is a fall of $8.40 per 
ton to $37.80, the lowest price on record. In 
non-ferrous metals electrolytic copper at 
Montreal was down from $7.62 per hundred 
pounds to $7.31, while tin at Toronto declined 
from 31:8 cents per pound to 31.5 cents. 
United States anthracite coal advanced from 
$12.98 per long ton to $13.33, while western 
domestic coal at Lethbridge advanced from 
$4.75 per ton to $5. 





Relief Wages in New York State 


The New York State Temporary Relief 
Administration in a report on the first seven 
months of its work states that of $20,000,000 
of state and local funds expended for work 
relief approximately 85 per cent went for 
wages and 15 per cent for materials. The 
state contributed slightly less than half of the 
sum mentioned. 

An analysis of work projects during the 
winter and spring showed that 40 per cent of 
them were on highway construction. The 
remainder were: sanitation, 16 per cent; water 
supply, 8 per cent; parks and playgrounds, 12 
per cent; utilities and structures, 8 per cent; 
general public improvements, 3 per cent; 
clerical and professional, 11 per cent; muscel- 
laneous, 2 per cent. The study of the local 
bureaus showed a thigh proportion of young 
and middle-aged people registered for em- 
ployment, the rate of men and women over 
fifty-five running only from 7 to 15 per cent. 





During October a total of 2,927 accidents 
were reported to the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board in the industries in Schedule 
1 of the Act, 14 of which were fatal cases; 
in Schedule 2 industries 196 accidents were 
reported, including 10 fatal cases; and 219 
accidents to employees of the Crown, 8 of 
which were fatal were reported during the 
monty making in all 3,342, of which 32 were 
atal. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movements 
of prices in Great Britain and certain other 
countries. The index numbers of the cost of 
living are from official sources unless other- 
wise stated. The authorities for the whole- 
sale prices index numbers are named in all 
cases. The latest table showing cost of living 
and wholesale prices index numbers for 
various countries appeared in the LasBour 
Gazette for October, 1932, page 1126. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.——The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924—100, was 61-4 


for September, an advance of 2°5 per cent for: 


the month. Foods as a whole were 0:1 per 
cent higher, advances in cereals and meat and 
fish being partly offset by a decline in other 
foods. Non-foods were 3°7 per cent higher 
for the month with advances in all of the 
seven groups. 

The Statist index number on the base of 
1867-1877—=100, was 80:4 at the end of Sep- 
tember, a decline of 0-4 per cent for the 
month due to a substantial decline in textiles 
and a smaller decline in animal food. The 
other groups all showed advances. 


Cost or Livinga—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, on the base July, 
1914—100, was 143 at October 1, an advance 
of 1-4 per cent for the month due to higher 
food prices and also to an advance in the 
fuel and light group. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices —The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 1914 
=100 (gold basis), was 81 for September, an 
increase of 1:3 per cent for the month. Foods 
on the whole showed a slight decline, while 
industrial materials with the exception of 
textiles were higher than for August. 


Germany 


WHOoLBSALE Pricss—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 95-1 for September, a fall of 0:3 
per cent for the month, due almost entirely to 
reductions in agricultural products. 

Cost oF Livine.—The official index number 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 119-5 for Sep- 
tember, a decline of 0-7 per cent-for the 
month due to decreases in the prices of food, 
clothing and sundries: Rent was unchanged, 
while the.heat and light group showed a small 
advance. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Priczes—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base: 
average annual expenditure, four chief centres 
1909-1913=1000, was 1299 for August, show- 
ing no change from the July level. Increases 
in foodstuffs, etc., of vegetable origin and in 
animal products were offset by declines in all 
other groups. 


Cost or Livinc—The official index number 
on the base 1926-1930—=1000 was 821 for August, 
a fall of 2-2 per cent from the May level. 
Groceries was the only group to show an ad- 
vance for this period. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926100, 
was 65-3 for September, an advance of 0-2 
per cent for the month. Advances in hides 
and leather products, textile products, build- 
ing materials and housefurnishing goods were 
partly offset by declines in fuel and lighting 
materials and chemicals and drugs. No 
changes were recorded for the farm products, 
foods and metals and metal products groups. 

Bradstreet’s index number, which is the sum 
total of the prices per pound of 96 commod- 
ities of common consumption was $6-°9658 at 
November 1, a fall of 4:3 per cent for the 
month. With the exception of chemicals and 
drugs which were unchanged all groups were 
included in the general decline. Breadstuffs 
fell 8-9 per cent and livestock 6-1 per cent in 
the month. 


Cost or Livine.—The index number of the 
Department of Labour and Industries, Massa- 
chusetts, on the base 1913100, was 125-2 for 
September, a decrease of 2-6 per cent for the 
month due to declines in food, clothing and 
shelter, partly offset by an increase in fuel 
and light. 





According to a statement issued by the Min- 
istry of Health, the total number of persons 
in receipt of poor relief (domiciliary and 
institutional) in England and Wales at the 
end of June, 1932, was 1,180,616. This com- 
pares with 1,188,077 at the end of March, 1932, 
and with 966,930 in June, 1931. The increase 
recorded in the three previous quarters con- 
tinued during the first two weeks of April; 
thereafter there was.a decline for three weeks. 
The numbers rose again in May (except in 
the week following the Whitsuntide holiday), 
but fell steadily in June. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1932 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial dis- 
eases reported with fatal accidents by work- 
men’s compensation boards, etc., as well as 
fatalities to persons incidental to the pursuit 
of their occupations) which were recorded in 
the Department as occurring during the third 
quarter of 1932, was 226, there being 78 in 
July, 74 in August and 74 in September. 

The report for the second quarter of 1932 
was given in the Lasour Gazertz, August, 1982, 
page 936. In the third quarter of 1931, 275 
fatal accidents were recorded (Lasour GAZETTE, 
November, 1931, page 1269). The supplemen- 
tary lists of fatal industrial accidents on page 
....contain 24 fatalities for the first half of 
1932 and 2 fatalities for 1931. In this series 
of reports it is the custom to record industrial 
accidents on the dates of their occurrence, and 
fatal industrial diseases under the dates on 
which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board 
of Railway Commissioners for Canada, from 
certain other official sources, and from the 
correspondents of the Lasour Gazerrs. In- 
formation as to accidents is also secured from 
newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the third quarter of 1932 
were as follows: agriculture, 67; logging, 19; 
fishing and trapping, 1; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 27; manufacturing, 
22; construction, 23; electric light and power, 
4; transportation and public utilities, 45; 
trade, 9; service, 9. 

Of the mining accidents, 10 were in “metal- 
liférous mining,’ 18 in “coal mining,” 2 in 
“non-metallic mineral mining and quarrying, 
n.e.s,” and 2 in “structural materials.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, one was 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” one 
in “animal foods,” 5 in “saw and planing mill 
products,” 5 in “wood products,” 5 in “pulp, 
paper and paper products,” one in “printing 
and publishing,” one in “iron, steel and pro- 
ducts,” and 3 in “non-metallic mineral pro- 
ducts.” 

In construction there were 13 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 5 in “highway and 
bridge,” and 5 in “miscellaneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 16 fatalities in “steam railways,” one 
in “street and electric railways,” 18 in “water 
transportation,” 4 in “air transportation,” 4 in 
“local transportation,” and 2 in “storage.” 

In trade there were 5 fatalities in “whole- 
sale,” and 4 in “retail.” 


Of the fatalities in service, 5 were in “public 
administration,” one in “custom and repair,” 
and 3 in “personal and domestic.” 

There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a very large number of lives during 
the period under review. Accidents involving 
the loss of two or more lives were as follows:— 


On September 1, a mushroom farmer and his 
helper were poisoned while using calcium 
cyanide to exterminate mice in a shed, at 
Woodville, Ontario. 

On July 27, five river drivers were drowned 
near Deux Riviéres, Quebec, when their boat 
capsized in rapids; and two jobbers in logging 


‘were drowned from a raft in the Montmorency 


River, on September 17. 

Two miners were killed in an explosion at 
Rouyn, Quebec, on July 11, when a lightning 
struck the safety electrical detonating equip- 
ment. Two coal miners were overcome by 
carbon monoxide gas while rescuing children in 
a mine in Queen’s County, New Brunswick, 
on July 28. Two gas well drillers lost their 
lives following an explosion of gas in a well 
near Dresden, Ontario, on September 7. 


When a boiler exploded and their engine 
was derailed near St. Malachie, Quebec, on 
August 5, the engineer, fireman and brakeman 
lost their lives. A stevedore fell down a hold 
of a ship at Windmill Point, Quebec, on 
August 26, striking another stevedore in falling 
and both of them were killed. On September 
10, the first officer and fireman were drowned 
when their collier was wrecked in a storm off 
Cape Percy, Nova Scotia. On July 1, a pilot 
and two mechanics were killed in a plane 
crash near Mazenod Lake, Northwest Terri- 
tories. 


On July 11, two fumigators were poisoned 
by hydrocyanic gas in an apartment, in Tor- 
onto, Ontario. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents—The sup- 
plementary list of accidents occurring during 
the first half of 1932, to be found after the 
main table of accidents, contains 24 fatalities, 
of which 3 were in logging, one in fishing and 
trapping, 2 in mining, non-ferous smelting and 
quarrying, 4 in manufacturing, 4 in construc- 
tion, 5 in transportation and public utilities, 
one in trade, and 4 in service. One of these 
accidents occurred in January, 2 in February, 
2 in March, 6 in May and 18 in June. 


Concluding the lists is a supplementary list 
of accidents occurring during 1931. This in- 
cludes 2 fatalities, both of which were in con- 
struction and both occurred in October. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER 




















OF 1932 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
AGRICULTUREAND ST0CK- 
RAISING— 
Rarmerewnetn cr roe Near Chatham, Ont........ about 
V 70 |Foot cut by mower when team took fright. 
Died July 27. 
about 
Harmer ee Near Chatham, Ont........ hah eee 55 |Gored by cow. 
Harmen). agen een StmOvre Que: en sce cee: SE oe 45 |Gored by bull. 
Parmer? eee eee Near Windsor, Ont.......... a 118: 15 |Burned in fire that destroyed home. 
about i 
Barm hander Near Woodstock, Ont....... muy, 11 31 | Kicked by horse. 
about 
Harmer... eee ee Near Bismark, Ont......... Julyer13ee 39 |Struck by lightning. 
Farmere ee eee Near Mundare, Alta........ July 13 26 Duried under cave-in of well when cribbing 
collapsed. 
Parmer: eee one Near Rocanville, Sask...... PLO MAE creel s. While repairing binder it fell on him. 
Farmers) eee eee Brookdale, Man............ ae 18.. 60 |Struck by lightning. 
about 
Parner eee Near Richmond, Ont....... July, FIORE ee. &. ae Struck by pulley during haying operations. 
Earmersan eee eee Near Portbenrya Ont. sr niece 78 |Thrown from seat of rake when horses ran away. 
Labourers. eee MONSUCIIUT@ USS nes cass ae te Biss 27 | Kicked by horse. 
Parmeter St. Hlmo West, Ont... 0.::.. a 8 30 |Kicked by horse. Died July 24. 
Farmer Near Gloydmuinster, Sask...) “12G-clese..a-.- Burned in fire that destroyed his home. 
Farmer AiButtonvalle;.Ont. 2. -.0e «9. Ber Ped leechers eat Gored by steer. Died July 28. 
Harmenwree see ee Macamie, Abitibi, Que...... gt Re 60 |Gored by bull. 
Farmer al @hampaeny, Ques o...6... Aug Zee 55 |Gored by bull. 
Farmer .|St. Paul du Buton, Que..... as oe 2 Gored by bull. 
HEYM@raeeete one Near Barwick, Ont......... Sn Ge 19 |Struck by piece of timber hurled from saw. 
Beevarmerys eee Deschambault, Que.........| “  8.. 28 |\Congestion of lungs from using mask. 
Farm labourer......... Outlook Sask -occsegae eee LOL: 47 |Kicked by horse. Died Aug. 12. 
Harmer ssonenee ee Near Winterburn, Alta......| “ 11.. 22 |Thrown from horse. 
Farm hand............|Near Fort William, Ont..... Augce 2. 50 | Kicked by horse. 
Harmerten pater Notre Damed’Issoudun,Que.| “ 12.. 52 |Struck by arm of thresher. Died Aug. 14. 
Harmer a: oc ere Near Ellwood, Alta......... “ Me hcl hse enna His truck overturned when it struck a calf, 
about 
Farmer...... Cooks’ Mills) Ont. 292.2). .:: Avie) 7a | See eet 2 | Kicked by horse. 
Warmer nee «eee Near Grenville, Que........ Aug. 17.. 35 |Struck by auto while driving cow. 
Barmera. uso eee KeyoRiverwAlta, ie areccull 1188. 48 | Kicked by horse. 
Armen ye... hs ees Near Ste. Henedine, Que...| “ 19.. 30 |Crushed under falling rock in trench. 
Farmer .|Near Scotsguard, Sask..... SS 20F; 40 |Struck by lightning. 
PWarmer’sson.......... Near Lampman, Sask...... 12.0 be 12 |Thrown from wagon when horses bolted. 
Parmihandiee =. saves Near Cayuga, Ont.......... SOO ADF 25 |Run over while trying to stop runaway team, 
Farmer’... ;... 4. t)Near Birtle Man eee. sacle SS 1242 Re: Struck by lightning. 
HATMer awl. oe Near Regina, Sask.......... SR 27S. 63 |Fell from hay loft. Died Aug. 30. 
Barm hands... 1.) bhillipsbures Onues eet en. ee So 12900) 43 |Trampled by runaway team. 
IDES AGAVS gs ola anaes & Near New Dundee, Ont..... Sept. TOPS Se es te Overcome by the heat. 
et aiaaae farmer,.... Woodville, Ont, TIN Co “i d BG) Po aes ae \Poisoned by fumigating gas in mushroom shed. 
MoT Cle eet eet ce Near Pall Brooke Ontay..2).;. “* 123 70 |Collapsed after rescuing horses from burning barn 
PATIL cee ie Near Chatham, Ont........ eae 40 |Fell from wagon. 
arin enececin jie tears Near Masham, Que......... ee RA 66 |Thrown from load of hay when truck struck 
wagon. Died Sept. 6. ‘ 
Marini crarmpaeaent tne liglesVerte, Que. 2... see AD ee 23 |Collision of auto with his wagon. 
HT ESHOL se atasrecies a ds Near Wainwright, Alta..... aa Se: 33 |Drawn into threshing machine. 
Farm hand. ...0......: Near Whitewood, Sask..... C7) Gy. olen. S Kicked by horse. Died Sept. 7. 
IATIN CL arene ee: Near Aurora, Ontae ee cee eo ae ee 78 |Struck by auto while leading horse on road, 
arin eleva oe 5 oa ots Near Adolphustown, Ont....|Sept. 8.. 55 |Fell 18 ft. from hay mow. 
IAT INCL eee ection sors Near Fonthill, Ont......... ae OR 73 |Fell from load of hay. 
Farmer’s wife......... Near Rocanville, Sask......} “ 10..].......... Trampled by cow while driving cows into yard. 
Dairy farm worker....|Near Ottawa, Ont.......... yal oe 23 |Fell from truck and was run over. 
Harmeryncn toe: Near Vulcan, Alta.......... SL 4s 50 ge by feeder of threshing machine when it 
ell. 
Barmhands.......+-- Near Govan, Sask.......... mae 13 18 |Fell on fork when he jumped from separator. 
; Died Sept. 19. 
IARI GR eee nee ere Near Havelock, N.B....... Saloee 47 apne ig under reaper when horses bolted. Died 
ept. 16. 
Parmer yoae wee Gardenton, Man............ “fA 1Giae 68 | Killed by enraged bear. 
PATI OD epee rey eral Alba cvsisrste ae ea kev ols iG 28 |Trampled by bull. Died Sept. 17. 
Lhresheryesree ae cen Near Harris, Sask.......... ae Lie. 39 |Crushed eae engine and separator of thresh- 
ing outfit. 
Harmer eee amore Dist., SABK.. sas. SO Te 22 |Thrown from wagon. 
aN CHGr ee ee rN Cate aslon is. C.y socal. e: a 19), fas caaeete Accidental discharge of his rifle. 
about 
IEAM NR, Sango saan ona Oinkelacioy nyl BH ON oGaaee & oeeae Sept. 19.. 76 |Attacked by bull. 
arm hand:..u-., 65, (Muidnapore, Alta. wero... :e. Sept. 20.. 52 |Caught beneath wagon when team bolted. 
BParmeriy..ss.4s oe eee Near Readivmr asker . or: 120%. 44 |Overcome by gas in old mine shaft from which 
he was hauling home coal. 
Farmer................/St. Come de Beauce, Que...| “ 21. 65 |Caught in thresher. 
‘Rhresher eae ane oe Near Parkhill, Ont.......... al A WR tc 3 Struck by flying cable. Died Sept. 27. 
Harmer ice: hee N.D. des Anges, Que....... van PAsye 58 spe on stone while searching for stray 
ens. 
Farmer’s wife......... Near Petrolia, Ont......... 66 OTe. anes «ee Gored by bull while milking cows. 
Parmer sos ee cae OaP itlet Altay ies tio. . re 22 |Caught in threshing machine. Died Sept, 30. 
Warmer......0..-....../INear Newdale, Man:77..... e 29.. 22 | Killed while cleaning jammed shot gun. 
about 
Parmer... eee Near Kamloops, B.C....... Sept. 30 31 |Accidental discharge of shot gun when mower 
struck rock. 
OGG Orca ine. Aeestonnnianets Mermaid Bay, B.C......... July 18.. 27 | Struck by rolling log. 
WOLKIIaO Roose Near Burnaby, B.C......... Sf 14a 28 |Anchor tree broke and fell on him. 
SORTED Fe see Near Newlands, B.C....... SALE Sato Fell from hand car. Died July 25. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER 
OF 1932—Continued 








Trade or Industry Locality 
AGRICULTURE AND STOCK- 
RAISING—Con. 
River driver.......... \ 
River driver.......... | 
tNear Deux Riviéres, Que.. 


Thorold; Ont ain eas - 
Logper’.'. cruciate shears ANNISahs (Ome eo tents te ae 
Hocltander 5 RE aN Squamish BiG wes... se 2 
Mallerk sec seeps Hanson’s Island, B.C....... 
Soommaniey vy rece. Esquimalt, B. Cr, 
LOgTeree ii ie Riviére des Neiges, ‘Que... 
Graderieien shes ances anny Bay. Clee t..< 
Bogrer shi. wise ey dla Ocean FallsiBiGnee eh: - 
I Urovegerey Owain Gay ORAS pee Near Courtenay, B.C....... 
Jobber 2221] }Montmoreney River, Que. 
FisHING AND TRAPPING- 
Fisherman.......... Off Cape Spear, N.B........ 


Minine, Non-FrerRovus 
SMELTING AND 


QUARRYING— 
Metalliferous mining— 

Miner age oar Se Sey: Anyox, (BiG eaenetieeiae . 
Miner ic, sacind. Bei aid. ee Schumacher, Ont........... 
Miner .:....ahesue onder Kirkland Lake, Ont........ 
Mane 22 | fRewym Que... ee 

Minerig:ickiit, Petheoe Near Amos, Que............ 
Mucker WawayOnty.voutarerids.... . 
IMINO er ek mises deere Red toakevOnt. centered. «:. 
iProspectorn... > Vaasa. Prince George, B.C......... 
BENGE 6 asin ben sae ee Stewart, da. C <n aee a) 

Coal mining— 

Miner i sien’. 4; ee Queen’s Go., IN Busca ss... 
BUNCE eile «+ = oats Cumberland, B.C........... 
or hil Rg: ee RY Queen’s Co., N.B......... 

Manner echaeracs sana eee Sydney Mines, N.S......... 
Miners: ) eae pees Glace Bay, N.Sesi.:22..>-- 
DTI VET), «2h hei e See Fiillerests Altai iig anki. cs. 
Miner hee cae, eae Glace Bay, INGSHeaeicree. ;., « 
POTIVOL Le eee Corbin Bi@naee i. acre.) - 
Miner sie Uataan treme Saunders Alten sa eda: < 
Miner gsetei? quer) waste. N ordegg, Gat tate. i. 


Mine worker........... 
Mine worker........... 
Non-Metallic 
M here ne Quarry- 
n.€.8.— 
Gas fon arillerseee. 
Gas well driller...... 
Structural Materials— 
Hoist engineer 
gravel pit 


Lethbridge, Alta 
Near Weston, Ont 


ew eeee ee -(AICLIIVIIUES, LALLA, -- eee ewes 


eee were rer eevee vee ef ANCL VY COUULL, WU. ww eee eee 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable foods, 
and tobacco— 
Worker at milling} 


drink 


DISTIETS sie Stee Prince Albert, Sask......... 
Animal foods— 
Machinist at salmon 
CADNCVYAE.. seu seen. Steveston, Bi@imiasye..... +: 
Saw and planing mill pro- 
ducts— 
Cantera sis anes PAirvicw sAlta.scn meee... 
Sawvered. cranes Matane River, Que......... 
Saw operator........ Welstord, NS Beenie «<4 
Worker in cedar mill] Hammond, BiG aeeah..s. . 
Saw operator........ Kirkland Lake, Ont........ 
Wood Products— 
Labourer with tim- 
ber preservers..... Sioux Lookout, Ont......... 
Press operator with 
casket mirs........ ondonvOnti teas seein 6 s- 
Saw operator.......... Norwood: Ontiinieiee: 632. 


Worker at shook mill.| New Westminster, Bie. 2... 
Machinist at furni- 
Listowel ,Ontaeroieaee. oe. 


ture factory....... 





Date 
66 

if3 
Aug 1 
sé 11 
“ce 4 
“ 
“cc 29 
“ce 
Sept. 3 
Sept. 16 
July 5 
July 11 
Sf) 20a 
Aug 
Sept. 11 
t3 29 
July 

iT3 98 
Aug. 
ae 
| 
Sept 

“ce 
Sept 
July 
Aug. 23. 
Sept 
July 
July 1 
about 
July 
Aug. 
Sept 
Aug. 
Aug 
Aug. 26. 
920", 
6c 31 


LOS! 


Age 


Cd oe ed 


celnw ere eeees 


SSB eae. a, Oe 6 


45 
37 


21 


Cause of Fatality 





Drowned when boat capsized in rapids. 


Struck by falling tree. 

Struck by pat tree. 

Crushed when skid swung. 

Struck by falling snag. 

Slipped from boom and was drowned. 

ue his wrist with axe. Infection. Died Sept. 

Injured when he jumped off runaway speeder. 

Struck by saw and lift.. 

Speeder on which he was riding ran away on 
grade crashing into logging train. 


Drowned from raft. 


Fell from boat and was drowned. 


Fell from mine bench. 
Miner’s phthisis. First laid off July 22, 1925. 
Fall of rock. 


Explosion when lightning struck safety electrical 
detonating equipment. 

Fell down shaft when hoist fell. 

Cut finger by rock, infection. Died Aug. 1. 

Killed during blasting operations. 

Drowned when canoe capsized in rapids. 

Bucket in which he was riding fell when tram- 
way collapsed. 

Fell down mine shaft. 

Buried when roof caved in. 

Overcome by carbon monoxide gas while rescu- 
ing children in mine. 
Crushed by falling stone. 
Crushed by falling stone. 

Fell between two cars. Died Aug. 11. 

Struck by fall of coal. 

Smothered by fall of coal. 

Struck by falling piece of clod. 

Crushed by cave-in. 

Explosion of gun powder on electric mine train. 
Run over by mine car. 


Explosion of gas well. Died Sept. 8. 


Fell off truck. 


Buried under cave-in following blasting. 


Suffocated in bran bin. 
Drowned. 


Struck head on saw. 


Struck by detached circular saw. Died July 26. 
Caught in saw 
Fell from roof of dry kiln. 


0 |Struck by piece of fly wheel of wood-sawing 


machine when it broke. 


Struck by piece of wood while unloading wood 
from flat car and fell from car. Died Aug. 6. 

Scratched hand while handling steel, blood 
poisoning. Died Aug. 20. 

Fell on saw. 

Fell from wharf at plant and was drowned. 


Struck by piece of wood while shaping tops. 
Died Sept. 1. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER 
OF 1932—Continued 


Trade or Industry Locality Cause of Fatality 








MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Pulp, Paper and Paper 



















Products— 
Mill worker.......... PorteArchur jOnte ss.een vee Crushed between reel drum and roll ofZpaper. 
Foreman’. $0. ince. Desbien, Que............--- Buried under pile of rolling logs. 
Steam fitter......... Ouaws: Ont. ts orc Electrocuted while repairing pipe when it touched 


high tension wire. ; 
Thrown against wall when he stepped on moving 
belt. Died Sept. 24. 


Caught in log conveyor. Died Sept. 28. 


Wood room cleaner..}Hawkesbury, Ont........... 


Log scaler........... 
Printing and Publishing- 
Printer’s apprentice..|Halifax, N.S.............--. 
Tron, Steel and Products- 


Lead poisoning. Died Aug.’21. 


Machinist. .........- Bracebridge, Ont........... While turning steel shaft in lathe, piece gotin eye. 
Non-Metallic Mineral Died Aug. 28. 
Products— 
Yard labourer....... ernie Cite: cee tee cde ae is Struck by falling pipe on July 29, 1930. 
Worker at glass plant| Ville St. Pierre, Que........ Wind blew pile of boxes on his head. 
Worker in glass fact- : 
Ory te eee Kitchener, Ont......... Pneumonicosis. First laid off Dec. 24, 1928. 
CoNSsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures 
Painters... 0 22h Vancouver, BO na. Injured when scaffold gave way on Nov. 30, 1930 
Labourer s.5 2eeae Wancouver, (Cy on 62s aia a Buried under falling brick. Died Aug. 7. 
Painter.............- |Montreal, Que... ..ueyn ee Fell from elevator. 
Labourer... a Mimics Outs es es A t- ewn Crushed by fall of earth. 
Paster 3 Sydney, N.S......... Fell from house. 
Worker on storage : 
janice. ee ee Port Stanley, Ont........... Struck by falling viece of sheet steel. 
Painter. Hamilton, Ont.............. Took weak spell and fell to floor. 
Labourer............ Quebec, Que.............--- Collapse of part of ceiling of reservoir. 
Workman. 2. ...200te- St. Charles de Bellechasse, 


Fell from roof of church. 
Worker with roofing 


company.......... Winnipeg, Man.............. Explosion while using acetylene torch. ' 
Plasterer... 22.9. :) Montreal, Que............... Electrocuted when he touched socket of extension 
Worker on power cord. 
Thotiee.....-. eee Masson, Que................ Crushed between concrete car and scaffold. 
Died Sept. 10. 
Bricklayer........... Stratford, Ont... 4. cee. Fell from chimney. Died Sept. 16. 
Highway and Bridge— 
Contractor.......... Ecumsecum, N.S........... Pinned under truck when it overturned. 
Highway worker... .|Irish Cove, N.S............. Fell under wheeis of truck. 
Powderman......... Donsldab Coe ee A ee Premature explosion of charge. 
Labourer 22) oye are Near Dundalk, Ont......... Fell from truck and was run over. 
Pile driver.) 0.0. Vancouver, B Fell off swerving truck. 
Miscellaneous— 


Worker on dredge... Fell into bay and was drowned. 
Labourer on power 
tunnel construction| Near Buckingham, P.Q..... 


Carpenter on dam 


Crushed by rock falling from roof of] tunnel. 






construction....... Calvary, Alta ic20.98. oe. Fell from dam into river and was drowned. 
Labourer on power 
development.......|/St. Louis de Gonzaque, Qué. Fell from freight car and was run Over. 
Well digger.......... Highland Creek, Ont........ Fell down shaft of well. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
PowER— 
Operators: 2 rises. Midland) Ont... \ 2. teh uso. Burns from an electric are. Died July 7. 
Lineman see ene) IG. c ses bes Electrocuted when he came in contact with par 
; tially bare primary wire. 
Lineman] Pe Montreal, Qlies. ee es Explosion while repairing wires in manhole. 
Lineman...............]Humberstone, Ont.......... Electrocuted when he came in contact with aigh 


tension wire. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuic Utmirizs— 
Steam Railways— 
Railway worker..... 
Carpenter... .......-- 
Section foreman..... 


Killed when gasoline speeder jumped tracks. 

Struck by falling post. 

Thrown from sneeder when crow-bar fell off and 
jammed in wheel. 


Wainwright, Alta........... 


Sionalmansy. eee Near Welland, Ont.......... Collision of motor car with jigger on which he 
was riding. 

Labourers... sae Assiniboia Sd., Sask........ read by plough between corner post of car 
and door. 

Wabourerce sence ers Near Dundas, Ont.......... mee of train with gas car on which he was 
riding. 

abe Sti tthe Rc SI Rochfort Bridge, Alta...... we) Fell 35 feet from bridge to ground. Died Aug. 7. 

ON PINCSR Ae a sere 

Wiremanee.4 oer | Near St. Malachie, Que..... Pe Boiler explosion and derailment. 

Brakeman...c¢....-- 

Conductorenceenee Glencoe; Ont csi saces va eues a Fell beneath wheels of his train during switching 
operations. 

*Yardinaue. os ae Moose Jaw, Sask............ id Struck by car while opening knuckles between 
cars. 

Engineers tise ayes: Goaglspur, Altace. ascsdte ae- Struck by piece of feed water pump when it 


blew off. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER 
OF 1932—Concluded 














Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Posuic UTmiries— 
on. 
Steam Railways—Con. | 
Engine tester........ Winnipes,, Man. ves f tse. - ST" Oe 58 |Fell from top of freight train. 
Conductor... 68 Dutton, Ont tick. des «3 ie 58 |Fell from roof of car. 
Conductor...........}Near Glencoe, Ont.......... eZ 8a. — |Collision of two freight trains. 
Street and Electric Rail- 
ways— 
Iinenpaniny 3) fx he ; Vancouver, B.C......02.....- ifeltsia 47 50 |Electrocuted while working on high tension pole. 
Water Transportation— 
Engineer on freighter|Sandwich, Ont.............. July hes 42 |Fell into river and was drowned. 
Engineer on oil tanker|St. Lawrence River, Que.... 10-2 40 |Poisoned by gas fumes from one of tanks. 
Sailop eur i.. eat pk Rimouski, Quen os: os. - CO Tare ~- |Slipped off gangway into river and was drowned. 
Longshoreman....... Montreal, ‘Que ina ee ce 4 (ie 30 |Crushed under falling bale. 
Labourer for lumber 
company. .......-, New Westminster, B.C..... lp pe 23 |Fell off scow while loading lumber and was 
about drowned. 
GAIN Aha Arce tear Near Prince Rupert, B.C.../Aug. 5.. — |Fell overboard and was drowned. 
Deckman al Wa COU VEE le ec ey, Mus. SORE ar 31 |Drowned. 
Engineer on hoisting 
ON TINE pw dees VAarnourimN owes at 6 LO... 65 |Engine explosion while unloading coal from 
schooner. 
DLOVEAGLC nico yuinyas Windmill Point, Que........ OR ey L 21 ae man fell down hold of ship and struck 
Stevedore.......... \ 30 second man in falling. 
OAM Ane crit eer Prince, Rupert Oa! x... Sept. 2.. 52 |Fell from gangplank and was drowned. 
pire Oficen=sareaee On Cano bereye Noseie...°| — . 10. { — |\Drowned when collier was wrecked in storm. 
HROTORN ae tare - 
Skipper on tug....... Off Vancouver, B.C......... ae WW lie — |Swept overboard during storm and was drowned. 
Worker on gas boat..|Anyox, B.C................. be a 53 |Fell from boat and was drowned. 
Sailors: fae Sorel, Ques s4.. wae ac. ef OSs 40 |Fell into hold of ship. Died Sept. 19. 
Longshoreman | Windmill Point, Quer. os... . sha dK 53 Cae % under falling piece of steel. Died 
ept. 20. 
PMO test 3. oe si ee Quebee Quen... ieee bie SS ee 39 |Fell from wharf and was drowned. 
Atr Transportation— : 
LOG ota Ace ae | 33 
Chief mechanic..... Near Mazenod Lake, N.W.|July 1.. 35 |>Killed when aeroplane crashed. 
Mechanic........... ae | 32 
NM SETUGLOR ..<35 = Se Montreal, Que.qu.c...25% .0.-|/oept. 13... 32 | Killed in plane crash. 
Local Trans portation— 
Druck ariver.:....5 4.5 NerdinnQue poe race #5. . July 26.. 21 |Crushed under his truck when it overturned on 
Chauffeur for auto- curve. 
DUS; Bey Pe yee Montreal, Que...............j/Aug. 23.. 33 |Auto collision. 
Rruck driver... .:.«. dh Montreal, Que............... Sept. 13.. 37 |Struck by rim of tire when tire exploded. 
is Truck drivers. .a8 Near St. Leonard, N.B..... hae — |Pinned under truck when it overturned. 
torage— 
Sand elevator oper- 
BCOL oe Gee as teies Pachinie, \Quewe-.accton....leury i13T, 47 |Fell 40 feet from elevator into canal and was 
drowned. 
Hlevator supt........ Prudhomme, Sask.......... UOT 48 |Car struck by train. 
TRADE— 
Wholesale— 
Helper delivering oil 
Crue se ae ee ackayville, Que........... July 12 13 |Slipped and was run over on attempting to board 
Truck driver for oil moving truck, 
COMPANY en). «isle Sardin, sins yaa earer Beye, - : amore 20 |Run over by train. 
Oil truck driver..... Near St. Catharines, Ont.../Aug. 25.. 45 |Pinned under truck when it overturned. 
eer ass for brew- about 
Rhee ale stink cop abe oh Cin One UG a Sere erin. AUL. 1O0)..« — |Train struck his auto. 
Wooley with seed : 
oy SOMDARY, Staal Reem TGrOULOMOMG eta eee ppt, - Sept. 26.. 22 |Crushed between freight elevator and floor. 
etail— 
Packer for fish dealer| Halifax, N.S................ ee = 5 41 |Cut in hand, blood poisoning. Died Aug.. 25. 
ou 
avCher sco Montreal Quemanencrer. « Aug. 18.. 47 |Injured when side of veal fell on him. Died 
Truck driver for ; Aug. 22. 
LAID a0, oes. seeteor Sand. Point, Out-asseae pe. «: Sept. 8.. 22 |Pinned under truck when it skidded in fresh 
Labourer with coal gravel. 
COMPANY). dusacec Toronton Onbaesuer cee .. <5 So Ree 48 |Buried under coal when bottom fell out of hopper. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
R.C.M.P. corporal...|Foam Lake, Sask.........../ July: Mone 44 |Slain by auto bandits. 
Forest ranger........ Near Rossburn, Man.. ee ee — {Slain in forest cabin by raiders. 
Road worker........ Near Niagara Falls, Ont... .|Aug. 19, . 59 |Struck by auto while painting traffic lines. 
Fire truck driver. ...|Near hata gas ‘NB. 24... - |Pinned under truck when it overturned. 
Garbage collector. ..|Niagara Falls, Ont.. fins '|Sept. San 58 Ra rusty nail into hand, infection. Died Sept. 
Custom and Repair— ; 
Garage mani... s5.0 Smiths Falls, Ont......: oe Biube * Hréns - jCrushed under auto. Died July 30. 
Personal and 
domestic— 
PUTNeaLOn..0-- ee care UMOronconOntban... aes. « ULL amlidiees ait Poisoned by fumigating gas in apartment. 
Fumigator.......... J 
Wa DOUneLr coset seis INGar stad ONT ONG Irene. < . Aug. 23.. ~ |Pinned under gate post when it fell. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 
THE FIRST HALF OF 1932 








Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Loecine— 
Tabourersses , Weer Bowman, Man.............. Feb. 10.. 30 {Struck by falling tree. Died Aug. 7. 
Logger, . 05058 «2455 53 Victoria Co., Ni ass: ae Mar. 16.. 28 |Tree fell on his back. Died Mar. 30. 
Section man........... Royston, B. ‘ohuheee alli 4 0: May 23.. 57 |Struck by snag. 


FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
Oysterman............ ladvsmith, 57s. aoe oe ME DBS. 35 |Drowned from boat. 


Mining, Non-Frerrous 
SMELTING AND QuarR- 


RYING— 
Metalliferous mining— 
Machine runner...... Pirmmmins; Ont. i.00.4 293. UNOM 20. oI. erent ac Crushed by falling rock in chute. 
Surface labourer..... Schumacher, Ont........... Son 205 35 |Silicosis. First laid off Mar. 7, 1930. 
MANUFACTURING— 


Vegetable foods, drink 
and tobacco— 
Baker seine as Wancouyer? BiOl.4... .40ol) June 14.. 52 |Struck elbow on pipe, septicaemia. Died July 5. 


Saw and planing mill 
products— 
Saw operator........ Ma tang, BC. et sao oe June 25.. 27 |Struck by saw when it broke. 


Wood products— 
Crib loader at shingle 
My eee Stillwater: @n. wens ee June 28.. 20 Fell off crib into water and was drowned. 


Iron, steel and products— : 
Machinist..).......- BrockvillonOnte.wcr etree: o June 16.. 60 |Cut finger while cutting thread on bolt, infection. 
Died Sept. 2. 





CoNSTRUCTION— 
Highway and bridge— 
Foreman.,........:. North) Bay,|Onb.... 9575050 June 25.. 48 |Fell from truck. Died June 26. 
Steel worker......... enti Clone bx Ona aes: STD 28. 43 |Fell 160 feet. 
Miscellaneous— 
Dredging inspector. .|Saint John, N.B............ ree Ieee 69 |Slipped on hopper. Died June 15. 
Whart builder....... Giacel Bay, NUS Se. Mar’ 5.2 55 |Struck by log. Died April 24. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Posric Utmiries— 
Street and electric rail- 
ways— 





Dinemans.22).05....08 Vancouver .Cassa.. ieee May 18.. 58 Tnigred when he fell from tower truck. Died 
ug. 
Water transportation— 
Dredge hand........ Becanour, Que!..95 9. 229. about 
BES Y=S2 a Ua epi Bee Fell from dredge and was drowned. 
Local trans portation— 
Wagon driver........ MoptrealsQuen. . Seeleie... May 10.. 53 |Fell off wagon. Died May 30. 
Helper jin. e ee North: Bay, Ont. 44 clea. oe. June. 20. 34 |Fell from truck, Died June 26. 
Express— 
Warchouseman,..... Lorontes OnGasseenc: conte June 24.. 58 |Jammed between two trucks. Died July 1. 
TRADE— 
Retail— 
Driver for bakery. ..|Toronto, Ont................/June 27.. 36 |Thrown from cart when pony took fright. 
SERVICE— 
Public administration— 
R.C.M.P. sergeant. .|Carmacks, Yukon........... about ; 
Feb. 14.. 43 |Feet frozen while on patrol. Died May 26 at 
Vancouver. 
about 
Forest ranger........ Lake Edward, Que.......... May 15.. 42 |Drowned. 
Bireman. 0). 73. G00. Lethbridge, Alta............ HES Sea 56 |Inhalation of fumes. Died July 5. 
Street cleaner........ Mim iGO, OnGs: 22104 (anaes ett Jin Gas22 pal a eas Struck by auto. 








SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 


DURING 1931 
eee 





Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
CoNSTRUCTION—— | 
Highway and bridge— , ) ' 
Pabourer.1.. eas PRPPY PaO yc neces Oct. 15. { RP a oe Pepred in excavation. 
CAD OUTER... akc CURL nee) Pee genet Eh) LEB RY... Settoaes 


a i aaa 
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- RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Mechanics’ Lien covers building of Several 
Structures under One Contract 


Several lien claimants and mortgagees 
appealed from the judgment of the Assistant 
Master in an action under the Mechanics’ Lien 
Act of Ontario, seeking to establish mechanics’ 
liens in respect of five twin duplex dwellings. 
The appeals were heard in the Court of Ap- 
peal at Toronto by Chief Justice Mulock, 
Mr. Justice Masten and Mr. Justice Grant, 
who allowed the appeals, applying the follow- 
ing principles to the case: 

(1) The phrase “ entire contract” in section 
32 (2) of the Mechanics’ Lien Act, which pro- 
vides that “Where an owner enters into an 
entire contract for the supply of materials to 
be used in several buildings the person supply- 
ing such material may ask to have his lien 
follow the form of the contract and that it be 
for an entire sum on all the buildings...... ‘4 
snould not be given a strict construction. The 
Assistant Master held that the phrase “ entire 
contract”? meant a contract whereunder all the 
obligations of one party had to be fulfilled 
before that party could call on the other for 
fulfilment of his obligations. Mr. Justice Mas- 
ten said that he could not agree with the in- 
terpretation placed on the phrase by the As- 
sistant Master. Subsection 2 of section 32 was 
first incorporated in the statute in 1923 and 
gave statutory recognition to the principle pre- 
viously enunciated in the cases that a person 
supplying material under one contract or ar- 
rangement for use in the erection of several 
buildings was entitled to a general lien for the 
whole sum on all the buildings (Reference to 
Ontario Lime Co. v. Grimwood (1910)). The 
subsections should be given a liberal construc- 
tion, and it is not necessary to the validity 
of a lien that there should be even a binding 
preliminary agreement, or that prices should 
have been previously fixed, or that the total 
quantity to be required had been agreed on or 
even known. What is essential is that the 
parties must have had in contemplation one 
contract or arrangement covering all of the 
buildings, and not a separate arrangement as 
to each building. The word “entire” means 
“one” contract or arrangement as distinguished 
from separate contracts (Reference to Morris 
uv. Tharle (1894), Dunn v. McCallum (1907), 
Fulton Hardware v. Mitchell (1923)). 

2. A wage earner, as well as a material man, 
is entitled to have his lien follow his contract 
for an entire sum upon all the buildings. This 
right was recognized before section 32 (2) was 
passed, and although this subsection mentions 
only material men, the subsection should not 
be construed as cutting down the rights of 
wage-earners. 


3. A prior mortgagee who has a priority over 
subsequent mortgagees and lien holders does 
not lose that priority over the lien holders 
by postponing his mortgage in favour of the 
subsequent mortgages. 

Boake versus Guild (Ontario) 1932, Ontario 
Weekly Notes, vol. 41, page 331. 


Effect of sick leave allowance on question |. 
of time-loss 


An employee of the Soldier Settlement 
Board in Saskatchewan was engaged at a salary 
of $150 a month. Under the regulations of 
the Board he was entitled to one and a half 
days of sick leave for each completed month 
of service. The regulations also provide for a 
retiring allowance of one month’s salary for 
each two completed years of service; if how- 
ever the employee suffers a protracted illness 
which lasts beyond the length of his accumu- 
lated sick leave he receives no pay for such 
additional time. 

The employee in question sustained. personal 
injuries on June 18, 1931, when he was struck 
by an automobile. In an action for damages 
the District Court found that the driver of the 
car had been negligent, and awarded the plain- 
tiff the sum of $320 and costs. The damages 
awarded were made of $20 paid for medical 
attendance, $150 general damages for pain and 
suffering, and $150 for one month’s pay during 
the time the plaintiff was incapacitated im- 
mediately after the accident. The defendant 
appealed on the question of the amount of 
damages only, and the appeal was limited to 
the sum of $150 allowed for loss of time. 

Mr. Justice Martin, in the Court of Appeal, 
gave the following judgment: 

“Tn referring to general damages, the learned 
trial Judge said: ‘So far as general damages 
are concerned, the plaintiff undoubtedly suf- 
fered a great deal of pain and suffering, but he 
was back at work within a month, and I think 
if he is allowed $150 general damages that 
would afford some solatium and yet not penal- 
ize the defendants unfairly.’ From this state- 
ment, and from the fact that the learned trial 
Judge dealt separately with the question of a 
month’s pay as damages for loss of time, it 
may at once be concluded that the matter of 
loss of time was not included in the assessment 
of the amount of $150 as general damages.... 
In the present case the learned trial Judge 
treated the time lost by reason of the accident 
as capable of exact assessment and allowed a 
full month’s wages, viz., $150. With deference, 
he should have treated the time lost as an 
element for consideration in the assessment of 
general damages, and should have allowed a 
fair and reasonable compensation for it, having 
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in view the fact that the probability of the 
plaintiff having worked during the whole month 
was subject to many contingencies. As to 
what is fair and reasonable under any circum- 
stances, is not, of course, capable of accurate 
definition, for it would be difficult to find any 
two Judges, or any two jurymen, who would 
agree on exactly the same amount. Here, I 
think, the sum of $100 would be a fair and 
reasonable amount, and this should be added 
to the amount assessed as general damages. 

“There is, however, another feature in the 
case which requires attention. The plaintiff 
received from his employers full pay for the 
month he was absent from his work, because 
he had the accumulated sick leave, as above 
explained. For this reason, it is contended 
that he suffered no loss in respect of the loss 
of time, or at least that the only loss he suf- 
fered was the consequent reduction in the 
amount of his accumulated sick leave. I do 
not think this contention can help the de- 
fendants. In actions for negligence causing 
personal injury, the damages are not subject 
to deduction because of money paid to the 
plaintiff by an insurance company, under a 
policy of insurance against accident, as a com- 
pensation for the same injury: The reason 
for the rule appears to be that the fact that 
the plaintiff has provided against accident and 
is entitled to certain benefits from an insurance 
policy in the event of accident or sickness oc- 
curring does not diminish the wrong done him 
by the accident, nor the liability of the wrong- 
doer to pay for such wrong. 

“T agree with the learned trial Judge that 
this principle should be applied in the present 
case. Under the terms of his employment the 
plaintiff was entitled to one and one-half days 
sick leave for each month he worked; this 
sick leave accumulated until he had to his 
credit at the time of the accident more than 
sufficient to equal the time he was absent by 
reason of his injuries; the allowance of sick 
leave was a part of the contract of employ- 
ment, and in effect, was a kind of insurance 
against illness, and I do not think that the 
damages to which the plaintiff is entitled 
should be subject to deduction by reason of 
the benefits derived by him from the terms of 
his employment. 

“In the result, the judgment below should 
be varied by reducing the amount allowed by 
the trial Judge to the sum of $270 with costs 
of the action. The defendants are entitled to 
the costs of the appeal, to be set off against 
the judgment.” 


Tubb vs. Inef and Gordon (Saskatchewan) 
1932, Western Weekly Reports, vol. 3, page 
245. 
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Payment of work done by school trustee 
under contract with Board 


A board of school trustees in Saskatchewan 
awarded a contract for repairs of the school 
house, and provided that the excavation of 
the basement should be done by the rate- 
payers by day labour. Some of this work was 
done by two of the trustees, who were paid 
for it by cheque of the board, issued by them- 
selves as respectively chairman and secretary. 
Two ratepayers sued on behalf of the rate- 
payers of the district to recover the amount 
so paid on the ground that the payment was a 
violation of section 130 and 239 of the School 
Act of the Province. Section 130 provides 
that a trustee shall not enter into any contract 
in which he has a pecuniary interest; and sec- 
tion 239 provides that any two ratepayers 
may recover as a debt for the school district, 
the sum for which the district has been’ ren- 
dered liable through such action. Two rate- 
payers having sued under the latter section the 
District Court dismissed the action, holding 
that neither of the sections referred to could 
be relied upon in support of the action. On 
appeal by the plaintiffs this judgment was 
affirmed by the Court of Appeal. Chief Jus- 
tice Haultain stated that the payment author- 
ized by the defendant did not come within the 
provisions of section 239, “which was clearly 
intended only to oblige boards of trustees and 
individual members of such boards to keep 
within the limits, both as to amount and 
subjects of expenditure required or authorized 
by the Act. The work done in the present 
case,” the judgment continued, “and the ex- 
penditure incurred therefor were clearly within 
the competence of the board in respect of both 
subject and cost. Section 130 of The School 
Act provides that a trustee shall not enter into 
any contract in which he has a pecuniary in- 
terest with the board of which he is a mem- 
ber, and that if he does so, he shall tpso facto 
vacate his seat, and shall also be liable to a 
fine not exceeding $25 on complaint laid before 
a justice of the peace by any two ratepayers. 
This section cannot be relied on in support of 
the present action. The plaintiffs also claim 
the sum of $45, the value of a certain quantity 
of lumber belonging to the district, which they 
allege the defendant has wrongfully taken. 
if the district has any claim in the matter, the 
right of action is in the trustees under their 
ccrporate name. ‘There is nothing in the Act 
giving two ratepayers the right to bring such 
an action on behalf of the district.” 

McNabb and Jarnagin versus Findlay (Sas- 
katchewan) 1932, Western Weekly Reports, 
vol. 3, page 255. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


HERE was rather more than the cus- 
tomary seasonal contraction in industrial 
employment in Canada at the beginning of 
November, when the 8,125 firms furnishing 
employment returns to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reported 780,301 employees, as 
compared with 799,100 on October 1. Each 
of these firms employed a minimum of 15 
workers. Reflecting the reduction, the index 
(based on the average for the calendar year 
1926, as 100) declined from 86-7 in the pre- 
ceding month to 84-7 on the date under re- 
view, as compared with 103-0 on November 1, 
193i. On that date in the preceding ten years, 
the index was as follows: 1930, 112-9; 1929, 
124-6; 1928, 118-9; 1927, 108-8; 1926, 104-0; 
1925, 98-3; 1924, 94-1; 1928, 100-0; 1922, 97-0 
and 1921, 91-3. 

At the beginning of November, 1932, the 
percentage of idleness reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by local trade unions was 
22-0 in comparison with 20:4 per cent at the 
beginning of October and 18-3 per cent at the 
beginning of November, 1931. The percent- 
age for October was based on the returns 
tabulated by the Department of Labour from 
1,765 labour organizations covering a member- 
ship total of 162,682 persons. 

Reports received from the Offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada during Octo- 
ber, 1932, indicated a marked decline in 
vacancies, applications and placements when 
the figures were compared with those of the 
corresponding month a year ago, the out- 
standing loss occurring in the highway division 
of construction and maintenance. Vacancies 
in October, 1982, numbered 23,222, applica- 
tions 56,877, and placements in regular and 
casual employment 22,205. 

The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices 
in sixty-nine cities was again slightly higher 
at $7.09 for the beginning of November as 
compared with $7.07 for October. Compara- 
tive figures for earlier dates are $7.82 for No- 
vember, 1931; $10.25 for November, 1930; 
$11.75 for November, 1929; $11.08 for Novem- 
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ber, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and $7.96 for. November, 1914. In wholesale 
prices the index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics was 64-8 for 
November as compared with 65-0 for October. 
Corresponding figures for earlier dates are 
70:7 for November, 1931; 79:5 for November, 
19380; 95-7 for November, 1929; 164-3 for 
May, 1920 (the peak); and 67-2 for Novem- 
ber, 1914. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada during November 
showed a marked decline from the similar 
loss in the previous month. Twelve disputes 
were in progress at some time during the 
month, involving 1,130 workers, and resulting 
in the loss of 3,653 working days. Corre- 
sponding figures for October were: fifteen dis- 
putes, 2,225 workers, and 14,470 working days; 
and for November, 1931, twelve disputes, 1,681 
workers and 21,315 working days. Particulars 
of the disputes which occurred or were in 
progress during November, will be found on 
another page of this issue. 


Under the provisions of 
Dominion The Relief Act, 1932, the 
Contributions Dominion Government is 


to Direct Relief. contributing to the expen- 
ditures of the provinces, 
and through the provinces to the municipali- 
ties in respect of direct relief expenditures. 
The basis of the Dominion contribution to 
the provinces in respect to direct relief is 
largely the same as under the provisions of 
the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931. 
That is to say, the Dominion is contributing 
334 per cent of municipal expenditures for 
direct relief and 50 per cent of provincial 
expenditures for direct relief in unorganized 
territory. In the case of certain indigent 
municipalities, arrangements have been made 
with the province concerned whereby the 
Dominion pays more than 333 per cent. 

The speech of the Minister of Labour in 
the House of Commons on November 22, in 
which he described various undertakings and 
expenditures for the relief of unemployment 
throughout Canada, is reproduced elsewhere 
in this issue. 
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The, Reht Hon. R.A B. 
Interprovincial Bennett, Prime Minister, 
unemployment announced in the House of 
conference to Commons on November 22 
be held at that a conference between 
Ottawa, the Dominion and provin- 


January 17. cial governments would be 
held at Ottawa before the 
reopening of Parliament next January for 
the purpose of considering the subject of 
unemployment and similar problems. Con- 
tributory unemployment insurance is to be 
one of the major subjects on the agenda. 
It} was announced later that this conference 
would open on Tuesday, January 17. The 
Prime Minister’s statement in the House 
appears on another page of this issue. 


In connection with the 
forthcoming interprovincial 
conference to consider the 
question of establishing a 
system of unemployment 
insurance for the Dominion, it may be 
recalled that the Recommendations concern- 
ing Unemployment, which was adopted by 
the First International Labour Conference 
held at Washington in 1919 (Lasour Gazerrs, 
December, 1919, page 1445), contained the 
following section:— 

iii. The General Conference recommends that 
each Member of the International Labour 
Organization establish an effective system of 
unemployment insurance, either through a Gov- 
ernment system or through a system of Govern- 
ment subventions to associations whose rules 
provide for the payment of benefits to their 
unemployed members. 

The subject of unemployment insurance is 
included in the Agenda of the 1933 session 
of the International Labour Conference 
(Lasour GazerTe, February, 1932, page 190). 
The last report of Mr. Albert Thomas as 
Director of the Office, which was presented 
to the Conference this year, contained the 
following remarks on the subject (May, 1932, 
page 581) :— 

“Until this year, the Governing Body has 
been unable to place the question on the 
Agenda of a session of the Conference. That 
has now been done, and the question will be 
discussed at the next session. It will be con- 
sidered in the widest possible form. The item 
includes both unemployment insurance and 
unemployment relief. Social insurance, which 
was recommended as early as 1919, must, it 
would seem, be extended and consolidated. 
It should also be supplemented by relief 
measures. It would certainly be desirable to 
distinguish clearly between the two ideas. 
The present intensity of unemployment, its 
extent and its duration have exceeded every- 
thing which the actuaries could have foreseen. 
In the light of this experience it would seem 


Unemployment 
insurance and 


the “I.L.0.” 


unwise in future to reckon for the relief of 
the unemployed exclusively on the funds paid 
by employers, workers and Governments to 
insurance institutions in the form of regular 
contributions. In addition to insurance in the 
strict sense intended to cover a definitely 
limited risk which is regarded as normal, 
consideration will no doubt have to be given 
to the establishment of supplementary relief 
institutions to deal with periods of abnormal 
unemployment. This will be one of the sub- 
jects to be discussed at next year’s Confer- 
ence, and further progress should result.” 


Reference is made. else- 
where in this issue to 
a Preparatory Conference 


I.L.0. 


Conference on 


Reduction of which is being held in 
Working Geneva, Switzerland, open- 
Hours. ing on January 10, 1933, 


under the auspices of the 
International Labour Organization (League of 
Nations), to study the question of the reduc- 
tion of hours of work as a means of relieving 
unemployment. An Order in Council was 
passed on December 12, sanctioning Canadian 
participation in this meeting and authorizing 
the appointment of three Canadian repre- 
sentatives: one on behalf of the Government, 
one on behalf of the Employers and one on 
behalf of the Workers. The Provincial Gov- 
ernments have also been invited to be repre- 
sented by advisers if they see fit. 


The proceedings at the 52nd 


52nd Conven- annual convention of the 


tion of American American Federation of 
Federation Labour are outlined on 
of Labour. another page of this issue. 


In view of the existing 
depression, “the paramount purpose of the 
convention” was declared to be to obtain 
shorter working time, namely a working week 
of five days and working day of six hours, 
the shorter working period to be effected. 
without decreases in pay, but with steady 
future increases to correspond with increases 
in production. The convention also adopted 
a comprehensive policy on unemployment, 
including adequate relief funds from federal 
appropriations, and the holding of a national 
economic conference to consider national 
economic planning “to a limited degree.” 
Compulsory unemployment insurance, under 
state auspices, was among the measures 
recommended by the convention. 


The five day week of forty 
hours’ work was adopted in 
October by Proctor and 
Gamble, manufacturers of 
soap products in the United 
States and Canada. The company’s Canadian 


Proctor and 
Gamble adopt 
5-day week. 
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plant is at Hamilton, Ontario, which had 
been operating previously on a 50-hour week 
basis. The staff which numbered about 225 
was expected to increase as the result of the 
change. Officials of the company stated that 
wages would not be seriously affected. 


In addition to the labour 
legislation enacted by the 
Nova Scotia Legislature 


Progress of 
co-operative 


banks in Canada this year (LABOUR GAZETTE, ’ 


August, 19382, page 865), an 
Act was passed to provide for the organization 
of co-operative savings and credit societies. 
The Act has been proclaimed as effective 
from November 14, 1932. Under its pro- 
visions credit unions are authorized to 
receive the savings of members either as 
payment on shares or as deposits, to make 
loans to members exclusively for provi- 
dent or productive purposes, and to “make 
loans to a co-operative society or other or- 
ganization having membership in the credit 
union.” They are empowered also to invest 
in trust securities and to borrow money. Any 
seven or more residents of Nova Scotia can 
organize and incorporate a credit union. It is 
provided that the par value of the shares is 
not to exceed $10 and that credit unions “ shall 
be limited to groups (of both large and small 
membership) having a common bond of occu- 
pation or association, or to groups within a 
well defined neighbourhood, community or 
rural district or fishing village.” 

In the Canadian Co-operator, November, 
1932, the editor explains the new legislation: 
“A credit union,’ he says, “is a local co- 
operative bank. It has the advantage alike of 
cultivating habits of systematic thrift, and of 
providing credit accommodation to its mem- 
bers for providential and productive purposes. 
So far as the working class is concerned, the 
credit union puts at its service accommodation 
it has not previously enjoyed. The ordinary 
chartered bank does not cater for the financial 
credit needs of working people. Even for the 
farming community the facilities are not as 
good as those provided for commercial and 
manufacturing concerns. That may not be due 
altogether to the neglect or indifference of the 
banks. The type of security the farmer has 
to offer is not as negotiable as that of commer- 
cial and manufacturing enterprises. 

“We have now satisfactory co-operative 
eredit legislation in the provinces of Quebec, 
Ontario and Nova Scotia. The Canadian Co- 
operative Congress held at Regina in July last 
urged upon the governments of the other 
provinces to secure the enactment of similar 
‘legislation. The credit union is a very useful 
form of co-operative activity and its introduc- 
tion in many communities would probably lead 


to the establishment of consumers and other 
types of co-operative societies, and to the 
general cultivation of the co-operative spirit 
in the community.” 


A question having arisen as 


Problem of to the effect of past unem- 
average ployment upon the amount 
earnings in of compensation payable to 
workmen’s workmen who have been 
compensation disabled in industry, Mr. 


E. 8. H. Winn, K.C., chair- 
man of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
of British Columbia, recently made the follow- 
ing statement as to the policy of the Board in 
determining the “average wages” on which 
the amount of compensation is based :— 

“Compensation paid to a workman injured 
in an industry coming within the scope of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act,” he said, “is 
fixed by the Statute at 624 per cent of his 
average earnings. Consequently, just to the 
extent that the average earnings of each in- 
dividual workman has been affected by periods 
of unemployment and reduced rate of wages 
his compensation will be affected, when he is 
unfortunate enough to meet with an accident 
at work. The workman, therefore, who has 
been steadily employed has a larger amount 
of earnings than the workman spasmodically 
employed. Consequently, the workman hav- 
ing the larger earnings is paid more compensa- 
tion than the workman having had lower 
wages. 

“The Statute provides that the compensa- 
tion shall not be less than five dollars per 
week, unless the average earnings are less than 
that figure, in which case the compensation 
equals the average earnings. When the em- 
ployment has been such that no satisfactory 
basis of average earnings can be arrived at the 
injured workman receives five dollars per week, 
in addition to the necessary hospital and 
medical attention indicated in his particular 
case. 

“The compensation awarded in respect of 
time loss and permanent disablement is paid 
from an Accident Fund created under the 
Statute. That fund is wholly maintained by 
levies made on employers engaged in the 
various industries. As amongst the individual 
employers in any type of industry the cost is 
distributed in exact proportion to the actual 
pay-roll expenditure. The employer who pays 
out $20,000 in wages in any year pays just ten 
times as large an assessment to the Accident 
Fund as does his smaller competitor whose ex- 
penditure in wages is $2,000. The percentage 
rate of assessment applicable to each is the 
same. Assessments are based on actual wages 
paid, and compensation is based on actual 
wages earned. For periods of unemployment 
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no assessments are collected. For periods of 
low wages the rate of assessment applicable 
to the payroll yields a correspondingly reduced 
contribution to the Accident Fund. If the rate 
of wages falls to one-half and actual wage ex- 
penditure falls accordingly, the assessment 
levied and based on a percentage of that pay- 
roll must yield a similarly lesser amount for 
the Accident Fund, out of which compensa- 
tion is payable. The difficulty of arriving at 
a basis for calculating average earnings in 
periods of broken or seasonal employment is 
manifest. In past years the peak of employ- 
ment has been reached in the summer months, 
with a falling off in winter. Pensions to de- 
pendants of workmen losing their lives in in- 
dustry do not fluctuate up or down with 
current rates of wages, but remain constant, 
being fixed by the Statute.” 


The King’s speech at the 


Unemployment opening of the Parliament 
question in of Great Britain contained 
Parliament of the following passage in 


Great Britain reference to the prevalence 
of unemployment and the 
need for adequate provisions for its relief:— 

“Large numbers of my people are still 
unable to find employment and the persist- 
ence of this situation causes me the greatest 
anxiety. Unemployment as we have known 
it for some years is undoubtedly the gravest 
of social problems. In particular I am 
distressed that many young men and women 
have never in their lives had an opportunity 
of regular employment. In the view of my 
Ministers any provision for unemployed per- 
sons should not only afford material assist- 
ance but should also be designed to maintain 
their morale and fitness to resume work when 
opportunities can be found. My Government 
intend to bring forward measures dealing 
comprehensively with unemployment insur- 
ance and with the treatment of those unable 
to obtain work and the considerations I have 
mentioned will be borne in mind in framing 
their proposals.” 


The Canadian Council on 
Child and Family Welfare 
has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the solution of 
the problem of unemploy- 
ment relief by the timely 
publication of a pamphlet entitled “In Times 
Like These” containing practical suggestions 
for: the organization of community welfare 
and relief services, especially those dealing 
with the unemployed man and his family. 
Miss Charlotte Whitton, the Executive Direc- 
tor of the Council, points out the difficulty 


Suggestions for 
organization of 
welfare and 
relief services 
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of arriving at rules of organization that would 
be generally applicable in a country of such 
varied social conditions as Canada; the 
primary object of the Council, was rather 
“to set forth in a simple form fundamental 
principles and practices which the best of 
experience appears to endorse.” No effort, 
therefore, has been made to prescribe any 
system for a particular community; but in 
offering these general suggestions the Council 
intimates that it will place its experience a 
the disposal of any community desiring advice 
on the question of a suitable form of relief 
service. 


“The principles underlying the effective 
organization of unemployment relief, and of 
all other welfare measures,” it is declared, 
“are simply those of good business adminis- 
tration. ... Expenditures that are intended 
to provide social aid, if dispensed through 
indifferent or incompetent hands, admit of the 
most dangerous misuse. Even with super- 
vision, if this be insufficient or unskilled, 
such measures have a subtle and _ potent 
capacity to undermine the independence of 
the recipient. There are two essentials to the 
safeguarding of welfare expenditures,—the first 
is the provision of efficient accounting and 
competent staff and office administration, the 
second is the assurance of the training, dis- 
cretion, and good judgment of the worker 
prescribing and supervising the expenditure for 
each individual applicant.” 

The limits of municipal and voluntary 
organization are defined, and the proper divi- 
sion of work between public and private 
agencies is described in the pamphlet, which 
proceeds to outline the organization of actual 
relicf machinery in small and large communi- 
ties, and to state the fundamental principles 
of good social work. The last section deals 
with the functions of the churches and 
volunteers as partners in social work. 


Three supplements are issued with the main 
pamphlet under the following titles: (1) the 
actual provision of relief (food, clothing, fuel, 
shelter, etc.); (2) the organization of special 
services for problems of particular type 
(homeless men, unemployed women, ex- 
service men); and (38) the organization of 
relief work programs (in co-ordination with 
the social work program). The preparation of 
the handbook was directed by Mrs. G. 
Cameron Parker, Acting Director of the 
Council. 

“In Times Like These” may be obtained 
from the Canadian Council on Child and 
Family Welfare, Ottawa, for 10 cents, the 
price of each supplement, if forwarded sep- 
arately, being 5 cents. 
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Addressing the Social Work- 
ers’ Club of Montreal on 
November 22, Mrs. G. 
Cameron Parker, President 
of the Canadian Association 
of Social Workers, sug- 
gested that a need existed in Canada for a 
Canadian Foundation of the Rockefeller type 
that would encourage and promote the 
organization of social work in places where 
the community is unable to organize for this 
purpose, particularly among the _ scattered 
population in the west. Social work has been 
organized in eastern Canada, she _ stated, 
especially in Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa and 
other cities, but elsewhere it is left in the 
hands of permanent officials, or of men 
appointed without regard to their experience 
in such work. “There has been,” the speaker 
continued, “a lack of system and of unification 
of relief methods; valuable opportunities for 
constructive work in families have been lost 
owing to the fact that many of those having 
the responsibility of administering such relief 
have no conception beyond vouchers for rent, 
food and garments for the distressed; whereas 
trained workers could do much to build up 
and maintain the morale of the unemployed. 

Speaking of the work of the Association 
and its members Mrs. Parker said: “We are 
the people who will have to deal with the 
wreckage caused by this distress. Our pro- 
fession has not made its way to the point 
where public authorities and the community 
have any conception that this profession 
can better than any other, cope with the 
situation.” 


Need for 
trained social 
workers in 
Canada 


An article in the Lasour 


Garden Gazerts, August, 1932, page 
allotments at 877, described the progress 
Fredericton, of the movement in Canada 
N.B. for providing garden allot- 


ments as a means of 
alleviating the hardships resulting from un- 
employment, reference being made to the 
work carried on by the Rotary Club at 
Fredericton, New Brunswick. Further parti- 
culars of this work have been received from 
Mr. C. F. Bailey, chairman of the Relief 
Garden Committee of the Club. 

The unemployment relief garden project in 
the City of Fredericton met with considerable 
success during the past summer. The Club 
expended approximately $200 in the purchase 
of seed, fertilizer and spray material to 56 
families who undertook to operate a relief 
garden. While an opportunity was given to 
any deserving family to take advantage of 
this project, the work centred largely at Vic- 
toria Mills. In this section of the city many 


families are in distress because the Fraser 
Companies’ Mill has not been operating for 
three years. A large number of these families 
had no land adjoining their homes suitable 
for garden purposes, but the Dominion Ex- 
perimental Station granted the use of a piece 
of land nearby, which was taken over by 31 
families and divided into an equal number of 
gardens. The Experimental Station also 
granted a piece of land adjoining, which was 
used as a community potato field. The 31 
families combined to prepare the land and 
plant the potatoes. During the balance of the 
summer each family had a definite number 
of rows to care for and harvest. 

In order to stimulate an interest in this 
garden project and insure that the gardens 
would be well cared for, the Fredericton Ex- 
perimental Station Athletic Association offered 
$35 in prizes for the best kept gardens. During 
the summer a special committee of the Ex- 
perimental Station staff scored the gardens and 
later awarded the prizes. Members of the 
Federal and Provincial Departments of Agri- 
culture assisted by giving advice as to the 
control of insects and plant diseases. An Un- 
employment Kelief Garden Association was 
formed, and all communications were directed 
to the Secretary of this Association. 

As to the effects of this communal effort, a 
few of the gardens that adjoined the culti- 
vators’ homes showed poor results. On the 
other hand, the 31 gardens on the Dominion 
Experimental Station property were all well 
handled. This was attributed to the spirit of 
rivalry that would naturally develop where 
gardens of this kind were placed side by side. 
The Superintendent of the Experimental 
Station made it clear to all those operating 
gardens on the Station property that any 
neglected garden would be ploughed under 
rather than allow anyone, unworthy of 
assistance, to pass discredit on the project. 

The Association estimates that the culti- 
vators harvested on the 31 gardens (located 
on the Dominion Experimental Station prop- 
erty) an average of 4% barrels of potatoes, 2 
barrels carrots, 2 barrels beets, 4 barrels 
turnips, 1 bushel onions, one-half bushel dried 
beans, 8 quarts dried peas, 3 bushels tomatoes 
(ripe and green), 2 bushels corn, 12 heads 
cabbage and all the lettuce, radish, green 
beans, green peas, etc., needed in their homes 
throughout the summer months. The value of 
the crop produced on the 56 gardens based on 
prevailing prices in the Fredericton market is 
estimated at $1,227.81. 

Mr. C. F. Bailey expresses the opinion that 
if a similar project were launched another 
year in every urban community and should 
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meet with the same success, it would go a long 
way toward relieving want as well as give 
employment to a great many people during 
the summer months who would otherwise be 
idle. The Fredericton Rotary Club and the 
Dominion Experimental Station will be glad 
to give the benefit of their experience to any 
group that may contemplate similar work in 
any other part of the province. 


An editorial in the Novem- 
ber issue of Pulp and Paper 
of Canada, the official organ 
of the Technical Section of 
the Pulp and Paper Manu- 
facturing Industry, makes 
the following recommendations as to the need 
for a reduction in working hours in the indus- 
try: “There has been no fundamental change 
in working hours for twenty-five years. At 
that time industry on this continent was read- 
justing itself to the eight-hour day, and the 
paper industry generally was changed from 
two to three shifts. Even that change is not 
yet complete, for we know of some isolated 
instances of plants still operating on the two- 
shift basis. - That change involved an 
addition of approximately 50 per cent of the 
number of employees ion shift work. The 
next step is naturally to four shifts of six hours. 
each. Some paper mills and some other indus- 
trial plants have already adopted the plan. 
But shortening of hours and spreading of em- 
ployment should extend further to be fair, and 
industry must be kept alive. 


6-hour day 
recommended 
for pulp and 
paper industries 


“The question in the minds of a great many 
industrialists to-day is whether we are not 
again at a point where another fundamental 
change in working hours is necessary. The 
problem is seriously complicated by the ab- 
normal amount of unemployment. But unem- 
ployment is not an entirely new factor that 
appeared only with the current financial crisis. 
Unemployment has been gradually increasing 
with the continued perfection and efficiency 
of machinery. The steam shovel does the work 
of a dozen men in a ditch. Increased speed 
and better control of stock quality enables 
four paper machines to produce what formerly 
required five. Other industries can tell the 
same tale. ‘Consolidation of companies has 
reduced the amount of clerical help necessary. 
And industry does not concern itself with Op- 
portunities for re-employment of the workers 
so released, in many cases. It is obvi- 
ously time for a change, although it is unfor- 
tunate that the need for such a fundamental 
change should be complicated by the abnormal 
circumstances of a general business depression. 
However, so many assertions of improvement 
in business conditions are being made, it seems 
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to us that the present would be not such a bad 
time for such a change to be made The relief 
of unemployment by providing useful work 
would put an entirely new spirit on the nation. 
Such a movement should be general, at least 
in Canada and the United States, and if the 
field could be further extended it would do 
just that much more to improve world condi- 
tions in industry.” 


Mr. Joseph Marks, a pioneer 
of the labour movement in 
Ontario, passed away on 
November 14, at an ad- 
vanced age. He had been 
associated with the move- 
ment for the past fifty years, and was the 
leading spirit in the organization of the Indus- 
trial Brotherhood of Canada in 1891, a union 
of labour men not members of the various 
craft unions of the time. Through Mr. Marks, 
the Brotherhood established the Industrial 
Banner in 1891, an influential labour paper of 
which he continued to be the editor for some 
years after its removal to Toronto in 1912. In 
the meantime the Labour Educational Associa- 
tion of Ontario was organized by Mr. Marks 
to carry on in a larger way the educative work 
of the earlier Brotherhood. After its founda- 
tion, he took no part in trade union activities 
but devoted himself to the work of the Asso- 
ciation. The influence of Joseph Marks was 
widely felt, and it was always exercised with 
the single object of bettering the conditions of 
the lives of his fellow men. 


Death of 
Joseph Marks, 
Ontario labour 
pioneer 





About 8,000 men returned to work on 
November 238 in the shops of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. About half this number are 
employed in the Angus Shops, Montreal, the 
remainder being in the shops at McAdam, New 
Brunswick; Carleton Place, Ont.; North Bay, 
Ont.; Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver. The 
re-opening of the shops followed lengthy con- 
ferences between the management and repre- 
sentatives of the shop crafts employees, acting 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Frank Mc- 
Kenna, chairman of C.P.R. System Federation 
No. 125, Montreal. 





The Department of Pensions and National 
Health (Ottawa) hag published in its series 
of “Little Blue Books” a pamphlet entitled 
“Good Food for Little Money,” prepared by 
Dr. Helen MacMurchy, chief of the Division 
of Child Welfare. Useful information is given 
as to food values and a balanced diet suitable 
for both adults and children, the purpose of 
the pamphlet being to show how families may 
secure the highest nutritive value from their 
expenditures of money for food. 


December, 1932 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


Was employment situation throughout Can- 
ada at the end of November was reported 
by superintendents of the Employment Service 
of Canada to be as follows:— 

Some farmers in the province of Nova Scotia 
were still busy with fall ploughing, but there 
was no demand for farm help. Fairly plentiful 
eatches of fish were reported along the coast. 
Lumbering operations remained quiet. Coal 
mines in the New Glasgow area operated 
from two to six days per week, while water 
shipping activities from salt mines were about 
ended for the season. Slackness prevailed in 
the coal mines in Cape Breton and vicinity, as 
they were open only one or two days per week. 
All bakers and manufacturers of foodstuffs 
were somewhat busier in preparation for the 
Christmas trade, and oil companies reported 
business fair, due to the lateness of the season. 
Foundries and machine shops stated cpera- 
tions were slow, but in the iron and steel in- 
dustry as a whole no shutdowns were reported. 
Sawmills were running part time only. Muni- 
cipal and street and sewer work continued 
with a few small gangs of men placed on relief 
shifts. The Department of National Defence 
at Halifax also added about fifty men to its 
relief camps, but building construction through- 
out the province was slow. Passenger and 
freight traffic was fair, also trade. A number 
of requests were received for char workers and 
women domestics, and these were easily filled. 

Farmers in New Brunswick were busy cut- 
ting wood or hauling seaweed for compcst. 
City markets were well stocked and prices 
were better than for some time. Fishermen 
were preparing for the smelt fishing season, 
which opened along the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and Northumberland Straits on November 25. 
Lobster fishing in Saint John and Charlotte 
counties was good, but salmon light, A small 
crew had been sent to cut hardwood in King’s 
county, but elsewhere lumbering was quiet. 
Manufacturing also showed no improvement, 
with confectionery and foodstuffs alone show- 
ing any activity. No new work in building 
construction was in sight, but road construc- 
tion and other works of a public nature were 
being carried on by the various municipalities 
as relief measures. -Costal steamers still con- 
tinued busy, carrying winter supplies to the 
smaller centres, but land transportation, both 
passenger and freight, was only fair. Trade 
likewise was dull. There was little change in 
requirements for help in domestic service. 

Montreal alone in the province of Quebec 
reported any requests for farm help. This city 


also recorded the first call of the season for 
bushmen. At Rouyn, several placements were 
effected in this industry, but there was a reduc- 
tion of fifty per cent in this fall’s activity, as 
compared with that of the corresponding season 
a yearago. Mining also was very quiet, except 
at Rouyn, where mining syndicates were mak- 
ing active researches with good prospects. 
Some improvement in manufacturing was re- 
ported by Hull, Montreal, Sherbrooke and 
Three Rivers, but for the most part there was ° 
little vital change. In Quebec city, leather 
and furs operated on a large scale, but other 
factories on reduced time. Conditions in the 
building trades also were far from satisfactory, 
and many bricklayers, masons, plasterers, 
painters and so forth throughout the province 
were unemployed. The municipality of Mont- 
real still had a number of men on unemploy- 
ment relief work, and large contracts had been 
signed for sewer construction, which would 
afford work for thousands. Trade and trans- 
portaticn also were dull. In Montreal, in the 
Domestic and Personal Service Division, there 
was a certain number of vacancies, but not 
sufficient to counterbalance the number of con- 
stantly increasing applicants. In Quebec city, 
placements were above the average, but at 
reduced wages. 


The demand for farm help in Ontario was 
considerably reduced, although the call for 
single men for the winter was somewhat better 
than was anticipated. Pulp camps were rapidly 
being filled with bushmen, but some difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining men as quickly 
as desired since they were required to pay their 
own transportation, however, applicants for 
bush work were still very plentiful. Very few 
men were being taken on at the mines, and 
there did not appear much chance of improve- 
ment in the near future, The majority of 
manufacturing industries were operating as 
usual, some with reduced staffs and some with 
shortened working hours. All of the larger 
concerns in the iron and steel group continued 
at a low level of activity, and it was considered 
that at least sixty per cent of the registration 
of unemployed in Brantford was attributable 
to inactivity in this line of industry. Textiles 
were somewhat busier, in fact, at St. Thomas 
one concern was operating overtime with a full 
staff, but tire and rubber companies, as well as 
furniture factories, were still much below par. 
Little building or construction work was being 
carried on throughout the province, either as 
a relief measure or otherwise, but highway con- 
struction continued active. A number of single 
men had been despatched to highway camps 











(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 
(2) For group figures, sce articles elsewhere in this igsue. 
(4) Bradstreet. 
(4) Figures for end of previous month. 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending November 26, 1932, and corresponding previous periods. j 
(*) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending November 5, October 8 and September 10, 1932; November 7, 


7, October 10, and September 12, 1921. 


(*) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(4) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1932 1931 
November October September November October September 
Trade, external aggregate...... FU eS eee 94,254,899 77, 168, 933 105,340 793) 102,466,571 95, 287,885 

Imports, merchandise for 

CONsUIMPtion: He, WS eh ee... 1. 37,094,525 84,504, 129 46,911,012 45,932,572 45,379,099 

Exports, Canadian produce....$ |.............. 56,626,095 42,186,815 57,486, 950 55,537,917 48,991,385 
Customs duty collected........ Ee oul baa 5 Ae Ma 6,634,810 6,156,925 9,074,824 9,077,219 9, 288, 648 
Bank debits to individual 

BCCOUNTS i eni.« deka eieereee | ee Se, A eee 2,367,179,485| 2,097,930, 683]| 2,841,832,827) 2,586,858,058| 2,450,545,080 
Bank notes in circulation....... | Ce peee ee eCT a se Paes ater 3c 133,241,528 145,533,231 152,928,936 139, 908,403 

¢« Bank deposits, savings......... CEN ee net aal: Ge bahet soe 1,359, 389,475]| 1,395,829,124| 1,462,308,101] 1,455,518, 906 
Bank logis; cOmMercial ete seme, Ul etwas deeelliare's/siuleholni dso BOE 1,008,044 855]| 1,102,493 179] 1,140, 784,029) 1,136,510,527 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
wo ODOmMOnIStO Chis sia) Wee. eee 53°4 54-8 63°0 71-9 64-6 68°6 
F Preferred stocks................. 45-1 46-7 48-3 66-5 63-9 64-2 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 102°3 98-1 101-9 105-4 103-3 97-1 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

NUTIDEUS .. os Min ne eee 64-8 65-0 66°9 70°7 70+4 70-0 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 

WB Ob ix, 6: aut ee dete eee $ 16-10 16-40 16-34 17-81 17-86 18-06 
(3) Business failures, number.......|..........+-.- 295 246 275 253 230 
(3) Business failures, liabilities. $ |.............. 5,347,000 3,284,000 6,299,775 3,124,466 4,583,527 
(7) Employment, index num- 

ber, Employers’ pay-roll 

Ligares,..2; 2h, las) poh 84-7 86°7 86-0 103-0 103-9 107-1 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age, (trade union mem- 

WICEB) ITO. JB ee «eee  , le te 20-4 21-4 18+; 18-1 15-8 
TAM IGT AON: 5 4 ds fe) 7 SOR gee ow a Sin 1,723 1,871 1,530 2,056 2,355 
Railway— 

(®) Car loadings, revenue 

LY OACTH) 35 Nee oe meen cars 179,022 195,301 DOB IE). ceeasoh. Mats 237,913 207,377 

(6) Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings....... $ 11,742,329 14,186,896 14,108,689 15, 290,993 16,018, 766 15,159,905 

(7) Operating expenses........ PA eh) ee ee Fs hee 11,349,856 13,110,517 14,082,975 13,770,971 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 

WAY SIOGRTCATIINGS 2. |. eel i) vas 2OA TEN dy daleuiles oe 13,344,078 13,560,582 13,501,048 12,486,517 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

operating expenses, all 
DNComee ee ee UCU Cn een AEM ahs sale ais oclpls eee dees 9,621,502 8,785,957 8,848,623 9,386, 662 
Steam railways, freight in 
Oto tae race Ae EERE, GMS ae) dicho 2 gen/eupin 0:2 3,043,105,861|| 2,805, 241,837| 2,927,889,243! 2,057,308, 656 
Building permits.............- -) Wie oe rr 3,056,137 2,203,230 7,992,815 8,442,627 10,322,414 
(2) Contracts awarded......... $ 10,170,400 8,875,000 9,646, 500 24,642,200 28,789, 200 83,658,400 
Mineral] Production— 

PAGHUONTM £2 Se sy, edie 3 Ge tong 14,149 6,731 5, 709 14, 292 11,562 17,585 

Steel ingots and castings.....tons 87,083 17,102 23,139 28,337 30,926 23,390 

HCETO QUOYS bos ois: apace ae tons 1,544 1,599 732 1,911 1,912 5, 700 

OAL Ie, oy es ee ee COMM lt cress « 1,229,167 914,467 1, 226,032 1,638,456 1,004,753 
Crude petroleum imports...... PLAGE 3, ae, A ae 83,450, 000 76,910, 000 93,140, 000 97,640, 000 96,530,000 
Rubber imports..........-.--- te es, ea 2,704,000 6,204,000 2,761,000 3,509, 9000 3,428,000 
Cotton importa’ ust oolecs en, Ligier ee as 7,029,000 4,553,000 15,451, 000 7,689, 000 4,999,000 
Wool; raw ampere) sic)... eb Sa ie sais d. « pss 857, 000 535, 000 $23, 000 442,000 366,900 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

ayia Ue Pee ee DG: 1004) fee tes. 110,128,787 97,188,888 109,055,115) 176,883,319} 132,437,861 
Flour production.............. SUIS OP Ae. wl deo ethteed Ao os 1,384,500 1,812,457 1,693,925 1,515,612 
(*) Sugar manufactured........ lbs 115, 873,720 106, 613.000 81,917,000 121,790,544 96, 135,000 89,406,000 
Footwear production.......... DAE Sees fou 1,599,199 1,723,202 1,254,696 1,554,144 1,672,487 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average....... gt a. 44,843,000 42,638,000 47,167,000 45,930,000 42,947,000 
Sales of insurance.............. | peo he ee 29, 657, 000 25,023,000 88,615, 000 85,722,000 29, 833,000 
IOWaeprititie Jt... {08 Lees SOUS cotrg sey 2 > bus 157,510 150, 690 175,640 184,250 178,410 
Automobiles, passenger.....4-.2-clevcereddarcnes 2,361 1,74) 886 761 2,108 

(°) Index of physical volume of 

WEPINCIB. So cos a A es eh 75 +3 Dt 88-6 88-5 92-9 

Anduatrial production). ese cce see e ge oe v4 70°4 71-9 85-5 85-1 90-9 

Manslactiring.vb . 25,5: 0ee 8 eal alee 29 oon de 70-6 74-3 79+2 77°7 84°+2 


(41) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobile; imports of 


cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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for the Department of Northern Development, 
while additional camps were expected to open 
shortly, over 2,000 men already having found 
employment on the Eastern section of the 
Trans-Canada highway, these men being dis- 
tributed among eighteen camps. Trade showed 
some improvement, due to the approaching 
holiday season, although in many instances 
former employees, for some time idle, were to 
be first absorbed before additional help was 
taken on. There was a fair demand for ex- 
perienced women domestics, but wages were 
low. 

A slight decrease was indicated in the call 
for farm help in Manitoba, orders received be- 
ing mostly under the Relief plan. Quietness 
prevailed in logging and mining, and little 
change was reported in manufacturing. There 
was no activity in construction, other than 
street and sewer work, which was given out for 
the most part, on a rotation basis. The re- 
opening of the railroad shops in Winnipeg 
provided employment for about 1,800 men, but 
this was not expected to be of a permanent 
nature. Retail trade was moving faster and 
wholesale drvgoods, footwear and clothing lines 
remained fairly active. Conditions remained 
practically unchanged in the women’s group. 

The majority of farm orders filled in the 
province of Saskatchewan were by men sent 
out on the Government Relief plan, and in 
some districts there were insufficient experi- 
enced men to meet requirements. There was 
no activity in logging and little in mining, as 
all the mines were filled, and a long waiting 
list remained. Building construction also was 
very quiet, but a few men were transferred to 
the relief camps at Prince Albert National 
Park. Registration cf women domestics at 
Regina had increased, but vacancies showed a 
corresponding decline, while at Saskatoon there 
were a number of unfilled vacancies for domes- 
tics under the Government Relief scheme, but 
no applicants willing to accept them. 

Requests for farm help in Alberta showed 
little change, and all the orders with any 
wages were easily filled. Many inquiries were 
made for men for board only, but these were 
difficult to fill as the men were in need of 
clothing, Logging was fair, with quite a few 
camps operating, most of these being manned 
by former employees. Conditions were slack 
in mining at Drumheller and Lethbridge, some 
mines laying off help, due to lack of crders, 
others working only three days per week. At 
Edmonton, the majority of mines were run- 
ning steadily, but there was practically no call 
for men. Manufacturing was quiet. There 
was little construction work in progress, and 
many unemployed men receiving relief, for 
whom camps were being prepared. The re- 


opening of the railway shops at Calgary fur- 
nished employment for about 900 men, but 
even with this help, employment conditions 
showed little alleviation, due to the arrival of 
drifters. Wholesale trade was quiet, retail a 
little busier, with collections very slow. There 
were sufficient applicants on hand in the 
Women’s Domestic Section to fill all require- 
ments. 


There was no call for farm labour in the 
province of British Columbia. A few logging 
camps were opened, but there was little in- 
crease in sawmill crews. Some men were taken 
on at the local mines in Nanaimo, but these 
were mostly replacements and a great surplus 
of labour still remained in that district. Of 
the six fishing camps opened there this season, 
four had closed down, at least temporarily, 
and crews discharged. Manufacturing was 
quiet. A little construction was in progress, 
but was largely casual or relief work. The 
creation of a Gyro Park at Penticton also pro- 
vided employment for a few men. Some work 
was available for longshoremen at New West- 
minster and Prince Rupert, while at Vancouver 
the grain movement continued strong and gen- 
eral cargo rather poor. Employees at the dry- 
dock at Prince Rupert were still on short time. 
Trade was fair. Quite a number of orders 
were received in the Women’s Domestic Sec- 
tion, and these were readily filled, while many 
applicants were registering daily who were will- 
ing to accept any work offering for the winter. 


Employment at the beginning 
EMPLOYERS’ of November showed a 
REPORTS seasonal contraction, which 

involved a greater number 
of workers than have been released, on the 
average, on the same date in the last eleven 
years. The staffs reported by employers were 
smaller than on November 1 in other years 
of the record. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics tabulated statements from 8,125 
employers, whose payrolls were reduced from 
799,100 persons on October 1, to 780,301 at 
the beginning of November. Reflecting this 
decrease, the index number (with the average 
for the calendar year 1926, as the base equal 
to 100) declined from 86-7 in the preceding 
month to 84:7 on the date under review, as 
compared with 103-0 on November 1, 1931. 
On the same date in the preceding ten years, 
it was as follows: 1930, 112-9; 1929, 124-6; 
1928, 118-9; 1927, 108-8; 1926, 104:0; 1925, 
98-3: 1924, 94-1 1923, 100-0; 1922, 97-0 and 
1921, 91-3. 

The trend was upward in the Maritime 
Provinces, while elsewhere losses were recorded. 
In the Maritime Provinces, there was a con- 
siderable increase on November 1, most of 
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this taking place in manufacturing, logging, 
coal-mining and highway construction. In 
Quebec, construction and manufacturing regis- 
tered pronounced curtailment, while logging 
and retail trade reported improvement. In 
Ontario, food, iron and steel, clay, glass and 
stone, lumber and tobacco and_ beverage 
factories, transportation and _ construction 
showed reduced activity, while logging and 
retail trade were seasonally busier. In the 
Prairie Provinces, coal-mining and retail trade 
showed gains, but manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, construction and services showed contrac- 
tions. In British Columbia, decreased employ- 
ment was indicated in the food, lumber, trans- 
portation, construction and trade industries, 
while pulp and paper mills and logging 
showed rather more activity. 

Additions to staffs were registered in 
Hamilton and Windsor and the adjacent 
Border Cities, while in Montreal, Quebec City, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
there were reductions. In Montreal, manufac- 
tures, construction and transportation reported 
reduced activity, while there were gains in 
retail trade. Within the manufacturing group, 
there was also curtailment in textile, leather, 
tobacco and beverage and iron and _ steel 
plants; the iron and steel group reported a 
very large share of the general decrease. In 
Quebec City, construction and manufacturing 
showed curtailment, while other industries 
recorded only slight changes. In Toronto, 
most of the decline was in manufacturing and 
in transportation and building, while trade was 
seasonally busier. In Ottawa, curtailment was 
reported in construction, while manufacturing 
was slightly more active, and the changes in 
the other groups were small. In Hamilton, most 
of the increase took place in manufactures 
(particularly in textiles and iron and steel), 
but transportation and building afforded rather 
less employment. In Windsor and the adja- 
cent Border Cities, improvement as compared 
with October 1 was reported, mainly in auto- 
mobile plants. In Winnipeg, trade reported 
seasonal gains, but manufacturing, transporta- 
tion and construction released help. In Van- 
couver, manufacturing on the whole showed 
no change, while communications, transporta- 
tion and trade were not so active. 

Further shrinkage of a seasonal character 
was noted in manufactures, chiefly in the iron 
and steel, lumber and food-canning industries, 
although there were also losses in leather, 
building material, electric current, tobacco and 
beverage and non-metallic mineral works. On 
the other hand, pulp and paper, textile, rubber, 
electrical apparatus and non-ferrous metal 
factories registered advances. In the non- 
manufacturing industries there were increases 
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in logging, coal and metallic ore mining and 
retail trade, while communications, services, 
transportation and construction reported sea- 
sonally reduced activity. 


An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of November, 1932. 


Following several months of 


TRADE uninterrupted though small 
UNION employment advances among 
REPORTS. local trade union members, 


the situation at the close of 
October declined to some extent, as manifest 
by the returns furnished to the Department 
by 1,765 labour organizations with a member- 
ship aggregate of 162,682 persons. Of these 
35,788 or a percentage of 22.0 were idle on 
the last day of the month, as compared with 
20.4 per cent in September. Depression con- 
tinued more marked than in 1931, when at 
the close of October 18.3 per cent of unem- 
ployment was registered. In Ontario and Nova 
Scotia the employment tendency was toward 
greater activity during October than in the 
previous month, though the gains were less 
than 1 per cent, while all other provinces re- 
flected an adverse situation. Of the con- 
tractions the most extensive was reported 
from Quebee where the Montreal garment 
trades were responsible to a large degree for 
the unfavourable employment movement. In 
New Brunswick declines on a more moderate 
scale were recorded, inactivity in the iron and 
steel trades of the province being a contribu- 
ting factor. On October 21 railway car shop 
closings released a large number of workers, 
the effect of which was noticeable in the 
majority of the provinces, influencing both 
the iron and steel trades and railway operation. 
ach province shared in the retrogressive em- 
ployment trend noted from October, 1931, 
New Brunswick unions especially showing a 
severe drop in activity while in Alberta, 
Ontario and Quebec also declines of note- 
worthy proportions occurred. 


Appearing on another page of this issue 
is a more detailed article with tabular state- 
ments on unemployment among local trade 
unions at the close of October, 1932. 


During the month of October, 


EMPLOYMENT 1932, the Offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REPORTS. referred 23,858 workers to 


positions and effected a total 
of 22,205 placements. Of these, the place- 
ments in regular employment were 9,930, of 
which 6,522 were of men and 3,408 of women. 
Placements in casual work numbered 12,275. 
Employers notified the Service of 23,222 
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vacancies, of which 16,388 were for men and 
6,834 for women. Applications for work were 
received by the Offices from 43,511 men and 
13,366 women, a total of 56,877. A decrease in 
vacancies listed and placements effected and 
an increase in applicants registered was noted 
when the above figures were compared with 
those of the preceding month, but in com- 
parison with October of last year all divisions 
recorded declines, the reports for September, 
1932, showing 32,111 vacancies offered, 53,437 
applications made and 29,944 placements 
effected, while in October, 1931, there were re- 
corded 56,901 vacancies, 85,685 applications 
for work and 55,789 placements in regular 
and casual employment. A report in detail 
of the work of the Offices for the month of 
October, 1932, will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the value 
CONTRACTS of permits issued in 61 cities 
AWARDED. in Canada during October, 


1932, was $3,056,137, as com- 
pared with $2,203,530 in the preceding month 
and with $8,442,627 in October, 1931. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
the November total for construction con- 
tracts in Canada was $10,170,400. Over half 
of this total related to operations of an en- 
gineering nature. The November total ex- 
ceeded the October total by 14.5 per cent. 
Quebec Province, during November, accounted 
for 48.6 per cent of the Dominion awards. 
They were valued at $4,938,000. Ontario 
followed with $2,860,500 worth which was 28.1 
per cent. British Columbia had 11.8 per cent 
or $1,195,700, while the Prairie Provinces show 
$827,800 or 8.1 per cent, and the Maritime 
Provinces 3.4 per cent or $348,300. 

Well over half of the November awards 
appeared in the engineering group which took 
care of 59.8 per cent valued at $6,083,100. 
The Residential group shared to the extent of 
$2,074,600, which was 20.4 per cent. The 
Business Buildings group accounted for 12.8 
per cent on a valuation of $1,303,200. Seven 
per cent related to Industrial buildings valued 
at $709,500. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the correspond- 
ing months last year are shown in the table 
on page 1252. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 


tics, states that while business operations in 
Canada, after adjustment for seasonal ten- 
dencies, were at a slightly lower level during 
October than in the preceding month, the 
relative stability of the current period pre- 
sents a strong contrast with the marked de- 
clines in the same months of 1930 and 1981. 
Industrial activity is now at a lower level 
than in either of the two preceding years, 
but the pronounced downward trend has 
been replaced by a period in which greater 
resistance is manifested against reactionary 
tendencies. The business index was 75-3 in 
October compared with 77-1 in September, 
but the drop only counterbalanced the gain 
of the spring and summer, leaving the index 
in the same position as in April last. 

A favourable development was the gain in 
mineral production. Eight factors used in 
this connection showed general increases. Ex- 
ports of copper and nickel recorded marked 
gains. Zinc spelter was exported to the ex- 
tent of 14,646,700 pounds in October com- 
pared with 14,530,000 pounds in the preceding 
month. Shipments of gold and silver were 
greater than in September. Exports of the 
better grades of asbestos were 5,707 tons com- 
pared with 3,834 tons. Imports of bauxite 
for the manufacture of aluminium showed a 
gain after seasonal adjustment. The output 
of coal was 1,229,167 tons compared with 
914,467 tons in September, a gain, after 
seasonal adjustment, of 10 per cent. The 
index of mineral production was 99:3 in 
October compared with 89-5 in the preceding 
month. 

The output of manufacturing plants was 
somewhat less in October than in September, 
after adjustment for seasonal tendencies, The 
index based on 29 factors was 70:6 compared 
with 74:3 in the preceding month. The in- 
dicators of the trend of the production of 
foodstuffs were mostly reactionary after 
seasonal adjustments. The manufacture of 
sugar was an exception, as the output showed 
a marked gain. Cheese exports were also 
considerably greater. The output of the mill- 
ing industry showed a decline in output after 
seasonal adjustment. The gain in sheep and 
hog slaughterings was less than normal for the 
season, while cattle slaughterings showed a 
decline. The release of tobacco for consump- 
tion showed a decline after seasonal adjust- 
ment. Imports of crude rubber showed re- 
action from the high level of the preceding 
month, while a moderate gain was recorded 
in the manufacture of rubber tires, Auto- 
mobile production showed moderate gains, 
but was at a low level. The imports of crude 
petroleum showed a gain, the total in October 
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being 83,449,000 gallons compared with 76,- 
913,000 gallons in September. The produc- 
tion of leather boots and shoes was more 
than maintained after seasonal adjustment. 
Imports of raw materials by the textile in- 
dustry, cotton and wool in the raw and inter- 
mediate stages, were acquired by Canadian 
manufacturers in greater volume indicating 
preparation for extended operations. The 
gain in the output of newsprint was less than 
normal for the season. Gains were recorded 
in the export of woodpulp, planks, boards and 
shingles. Production of steel ingots was at 
a low point, amounting to 17,102 tons. A 
slight gain was shown by pig iron, and im- 
ports of iron and steel products, reduced to a 
volume basis by the elimination of the price 
factor, showed a gain. 

Coal—Coal production in Canada during 


October totalled 1,229,167 tons. Although this 


tonnage represented a slight advance over 
the October, 1931, output of 1,226,032 tons, 
it was 20-3 per cent below the five-year 
average for the month of 1,541,308 tons. In 
October, the output of bituminous coal 
amounted to 632,584 tons, of sub-bituminous 
coal, 68,303 tons, and of lignite coal, 528,280 
tons. Alberta mines produced 632,574 tons 
of coal in October, an increase of 25-9 per 
cent over the October, 1931, total of 502,641 
tons. Nova Scotia’s output totalled 343,174 
tons as compared with 460,782 tons a year 
ago. A decline of 22-8 per cent was recorded 
in British Columbia’s output; the month’s 
total was 126,217 tons while in October, 1931, 
the production was 163,423 tons. The out- 
put from Saskatchewan’s mines continues to 
advance, in October 113,571 tons were mined 
as against 84,518 tons produced a year ago. 
New Brunswick’s output declined 6-8 per 
cent to 13,631 tons from the October, 1981, 
total of 14,629 tons, 

Canada imported 1,331,774 tons of coal 
during October; in the preceding month 
1,296,274 tons were imported, while the five- 
year average for the month was 1,872,413 
tons. Imports of anthracite coal totalled 
350,825 tons, consisting of 203,189 tons from 
the United States, 140,916 tons from Great 
Britain, and 6,720 tons from Germany. For 
the first time since April, 1932, the receipts 
of anthracite from the United States ex- 
ceeded shipments from Great Britain. From 
May to October, inclusive, the Canadian 
anthracite requirements were drawn from the 
following sources; Great Britain, 55-1 per 
cent; the United States, 43-5 per cent; 
and Germany, 1:4 per cent. Bituminous im- 
ports in October included 949,388 tons from 
the United States, 31,425 tons from Great 
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Britain and 2 tons from Newfoundland. 
British Columbia importers received 134 tons 
of lignite from the United States in October. 

Canadian coal exported amounted to 17,748 
tons, a 73:7 per cent falling-off from the 
October, 1927-1931 average of 67,563 tons. Ex- 
ports through Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Quebec ports totalled 6,069 tons in Oc- 
tober while Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia ports cleared 11,679 
tons. 

Coal made available for consumption in 
Canada during October amounted to 2,548,193 
tons or 24-0 per cent below the 1927-1931 
average for the month of 3,346,158 tons. The 
October supply consisted of 350,825 tons of 
anthracite coal, 1,597,188 tons of bituminous 
coal, 68,303 tons of sub-bituminous coal and 
526,877 tons of lignite coal. 


A summary of Canadian 
trade in October, 1932, pre- 
pared by the Department of 
National Revenue, shows that 
the merchandise entering Canada for con- 
sumption amounted to $37,094,525 as com- 
pared with $34,504,129 in the preceding month 
and with $45,932,572 in October, 1931. The 
chief imports in October, 1932, were: Non- 
metallic minerals and products, $8,625,559; 
Fibres, textiles and textile products, $5,428,204; 
Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, $5,418,772. 

The merchandise exported from Canada 
during October, 1932, amounted to $56,626,095 
as compared with $42,186,815 in the preceding 
month and as compared with $55,537,917 in 
October, 1931. The chief exports in October, 
1932, were: Agricultural and vegetable prod- 
ucts, mainly foods, $27,892,204; Wood, wood 
products and paper, $11,412,736; Animals and 
animal products $4,929,425. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes dur- 
ing November showed a marked decline from 
that recorded for the previous month, no 
strikes or lockouts involving large numbers of 
workers or lasting for any appreciable time 
occurring during the month. The number of 
strikes or lockouts recorded and the number 
of workers involved also showed a substantial 
decline. As compared with November, 1931, 
while the same number of strikes and lockouts 
were recorded, there was a sharp decline in the 
number of workers involved, and the time loss 
incurred was much less than during the same 
month last year when strikes involving saw- 
mill workers on the Pacific coast caused a time 
loss of approximately 15,000 working days. 
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There were in existence during the month 
twelve disputes, involving 1,130 workers, and 
resulting in a time loss of 3,653 working days, 
as compared with fifteen disputes, involving 
2,225 workers and resulting in a time loss of 
14,470 working days in October, 1932. In 
November, 1931, there were on record twelve 
disputes, involving 1,681 workers, and resulting 
in a time loss of 21,315 working days. At the 
end of the month there were on record three 
disputes involving approximately 282 workers. 
These figures do not include those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions were 
no longer affected but which had not been 
formally called off by the unions involved. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty- 
nine cities was again slightly higher for 
November at $7.09, as compared with $7.07 
for October. Comparative figures for earlier 
dates are $7.82 for November, 1931; $1025 
for November, 1930; $11.75 for November, 
1929; $11.08 for November, 1921; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); and $796 for 
November, 1914. The advance was due 
mainly to seasonal increases in the prices of 
eggs, while the prices of beef, veal, mutton, 
pork, butter, bread, flour, rolled oats and 
beans were lower. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $16.10 for November as compared 
with $16.40 for October. Comparative figures 
for earlier dates are $17.81 for November, 
1931; $20.60 for November, 1930; $22.03 for 
November, 1929; $21.60 for November, 1921; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); and $14.36 
for November, 1914. Fuel was somewhat 
lower, due mainly to decreases in the prices 
of wood. In rent declines were reported from 
many localities. 


In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, based upon prices in 1926 as 100, 
was slightly lower at 64:8 for November as 
compared with 65:0 for October. Figures for 
earlier dates are 70:7 for November, 1931; 
79-5 for November, 1930; 95-7 for November, 
1929; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 
67-2 for November, 1914. In the classification 
according to chief component materials three 


of the eight main groups were lower, four 


were higher and one was unchanged. The 
groups which declined were: the Animals and 
their Products group, mainly because of lower 
prices for hides, leather, steers, calves, hogs, 
lambs and fresh and cured meats; the Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group, because 
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of reduced quotations for raw cotton, jute and 
certain lines of manufactured cotton; and the 
Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products 
group, due to decreases in the prices of coke, 
which more than offset advances in the prices 
of coal tar and sulphur. The groups which 
advanced were: the Wood, Wood Products 
and Paper group, because of higher prices for 
lumber and pulp; the Iron and its Products 
group, mainly because of higher quotations for 
steel tank plates, automobile body plates and 
scrap iron; the Non-Ferrous Metals and their 
Products group, due to higher prices for 
aluminium, lead, silver and zinc, which more 
than offset declines in the prices of antimony 
and copper wire bars; and the Chemicals and 
Allied Products group, due to increases in the 
prices of calcium chloride and zinc oxide. 
The Vegetables and Vegetable Products group 
was unchanged, lower prices for wheat, rye, 
gluten meal and shorts being offset by 
advances in the prices of barley, corn, oats, 
rolled oats and oatmeal. 





The number of industrial accidents involving 
loss of one working day or more exceed two 
million a year in France. One workman is 
injured for every quarter hour worked in the 
year and one killed for every hour. 





The 1932 edition of the “Code of Labour 
and Industrial Laws of the Province of 
Quebec,” the annual publication containing the 
text of provincial and also of certain federal 
laws, has just appeared. It consolidates, in a 
form handy for reference, the existing body of 
labour legislation including that of the current 
year, with the rules and regulations in con- 
nection with the various laws. This useful 
compilation is the work of Mr. Gustave 
Francq, chairman of the Women’s Minimum 
Wage Commission of the Province. 





According to a return tabled in the House 
of Commons on November 21, Canada’s dis- 
bursements in eight of the nine provinces for 
direct relief among unemployed war pensioners 
for the past three years has amounted to close 
to $3,000,000. The sum disbursed in the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1932, was double that 
of the previous year, and was nearly four 
times the amount disbursed in the year end- 
ing March 31, 1930. In all a total of 
$2,985,512 has been distributed in those three 
years, of which $1,725,918 was disbursed in 
the last fiscal year. In the 1930-31 fiscal year 
the total was $813,452, and in the previous 
year $446,142. Last year Ontario received the 
largest distribution, its unemployed war pen- 
sioners getting $791,638. Manitoba was second 
with $327,100, while Quebec had $248,687. 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Investigation Into Alleged Combine in Distribution of British Anthracite 
Coal in Canada—Other Inquiries 


UMEROUS complaints have been made 
in recent months concerning prices of 
British anthracite coal in Canada. These com- 
plaints, made in the daily press, as well as in 
the Senate, the House of Commons and else- 
where, have been based on the opinion that 
the spread between the selling price of coal at 
the mines in Wales and Scotland and the sell- 
ing price to consumers in Canada was unreason- 
ably large and indicated the existence of a 
combine or monopoly. 

Following a preliminary inquiry under the 
Dominion Fuel Board, which was completed 
early in November, the Minister of Labour 
directed that an investigation should be made 
under the Combines Investigation Act into the 
importation and distribution of British anthra- 
cite coal in Canada with the view of deter- 
mining whether a combine existed. 

The investigation commenced in Montreal 
‘on November 29 and is being conducted by 
Mr. F. A. McGregor, Registrar of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act. Mr. Gregor Barclay, 
K.C., of Montreal, is acting as counsel for 
the Dominion Government. The examination 
of Hon. Lorne C. Webster, president of the 
Canadian Import Company, Limited, and the 
British Coal Corporation, was completed dur- 
ing the first week’s sessions. 


Alleged Coal Combine in Western Canada 


During November preliminary inquiries into 
an alleged combine of Winnipeg coal dealers 
and other coal producers and distributors in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta was com- 
menced under the Combines Investigation Act. 
This preliminary inquiry was commenced upon 
receipt of a formal application for investiga- 
tion under the Act. The applicants alleged 
that a combine had maintained prices and 
lessened production and competition to the 
detriment of the public. 


Inquiry into Ontario Raw Tobacco Trade 


A preliminary investigation under the Com- 
bines Investigation Act into an alleged com- 
bine of buyers of Ontario-grown tobacco was 
commenced at the end of November, follow- 
ing receipt of an application alleging that a 
combine had depressed prices paid to Ontario 
tobacco growers to unreasonably low levels, 
while no reductions in retail prices of tobacco 
had been made. Hon. Donald Sutherland of 
Ingersoll, Ontario, was appointed to act for the 
Registrar in conducting a preliminary investi- 
gation into the alleged combine. 


Conciliation and Arbitration in Argentina 


The Director of the Department of Labour 
of the Argentine Province of Cordoba recent- 
ly laid before the Legislature a Bill to provide 
for a system of conciliation and arbitration in 
industrial disputes. The Bill provides that the 
employer or the association representing the 
workers must inform the competent authorities 
of the existence of the dispute and ask for 
mediation. The body which is to try to effect 
conciliation is called the Labour Committee 
and is to be composed of three representatives 
of the workers and three representatives of the 
employers, all being chosen by the Depart- 

ent of Labour from lists of candidates sub- 
mitted by the parties. If the efforts of the 
committee remain fruitless, the dispute shall 
be referred to an arbitration court, the mem- 
bers of which are to be appointed by the 
parties themselves. If the parties fail to 
reach an agreement as to the membership of 
the court, the justice of the peace whose turn 
it is to preside in the local court for the area 
to which the parties to the dispute belong shall 


act as arbitrator. The award of the arbitra- 
tion court shall be binding on the parties; 
penalties are provided for infringements. 





His Majesty the King has been pleased to 
award the Imperial Service Medal to Mr. 
Donald Robb, letter carrier, of Montreal, and 
Mr. Henry Peter Howell, general construction 
foreman, Department of Railways and Canals. 





The first annual report of “Cape Breton 
Tramways, Limited,” a co-operative organiza- 
tion formed by the employees about a year 
ago, showed satisfactory conditions, making it 


possible to increase wages in the coming year. 


When the Cape Breton Electric Company 
went into liquidation last year the employees, 
33 in number, pooled their savings and bought 
the rolling stock and operating rights of the 
concern. Mr. A. J. MacDonald, one of the 
senior employees, was appointed president and 

general manager of the new co-operative. | 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN QUEBEC AND NEW BRUNSWICK 
IN 1931 


Province of Quebec 


HE Quebec Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission recently issued their fourth 
annual report, containing an outline of their 
operations during the calendar year 1931. 
These operations were partly under the Act of 
1928, and partly under the new Act which took 
effect on September 1, 1931 (Lasour Gazerrve, 
May, 1931, page 525). The Act of 1931 abol- 
ished the former system of self-insurance, and 
substituted a system of collective insurance 
somewhat similar to that in force in Ontario 
since 1915. Under its provisions, insurance 
companies are no longer permitted to write 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance for em- 
ployers falling under Schedule 1 of the Act 
and the Commission is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of collecting assessments and pay- 
ing indemnities for accidents happening in the 
service of such employers. Schedule 2 of the 
Act provides for certain employers such as the 
Government, municipalities, railways, naviga- 
tion companies, etc., who still have the privi- 
lege of acting as self-insurers or of covering 
their responsibility by policies issued by insur- 
ance ccmpanies. 

The commission therefore had the double 
task of administering the earlier Act with re- 
spect to accidents happening before September, 
and of reorganizing their system under the 
new law. The problem of ascertaining the 
adequate rates to be charged under the Act 
of 1931 to the various groups of employers 
under schedule 1 was met by the temporary 
use of the provisional rates adopted by the 
Ontario Board for the same year. The com- 
missichers expect to be in a position, at the 
end of 1932, to calculate the rates based on 
their own experience under the Accident Fund, 
but in the meantime they will continue to use 
the actual and provisional rates established by 
the Ontario Board. The number of employers 
assessed for the last four months of the year 
was 6,120. This number includes those em- 
ployers who submitted estimates for their con- 
tractors and sub-contractors. This contracting 
group, mostly connected with forest industry, 
would add about 2,000 to the number of em- 
ployers affected. The total assessment made 
on employers under Schedule 1 amounted to 
$1,035,147, besides some arrears in many of 
which delay could not be avoided. “ The Com- 
mission,” it is stated, “is following up the col- 
lection of these arrears very closely, and at the 
end of the period of thirty days allowed for 
payment after the notice of assessment is sent 
out, a letter is sent to the employer concerned, 

55599—2 


informing him of the addition of a penalty of 
5 per cent for failure to pay the assessment. 
If, at the end of a further period of thirty days, 
the amount has not been paid, a second letter 
is sent informing the employer that an addi- 
tional one per cent of the amount of the 
original assessment has been added. If this 
second letter does not result in the collection 
of the amount due, the Commission issues its 
decision against the employer concerned, so 
that it may be presented for homologation by 
the Superior Court, in accordance with Section 
64 of the Act. Such decisions are executory 
fifteen days after the date of homologation by 
the Superior Court and are final and without 
appeal.” 

The total expenses of the administration of 
both acts during the year was $172,161 but the 
respective cost for each Act could not be ascer- 
tained. 

Pension Fund—tThe report gives the follow- 


ing information as to the Pension Fund: 


“The capitalized value of all claims involving 
permanent incapacity or death is immediately 
charged to the accident fund. In other words, 
if a fatal accident involves the payment of 
pension to a widow and children and the 
capitalized value thereof represents a sum of 
$8,000, that amount is immediately charged to 
the accident fund. In other words, the 
employers in each class pay the entire cost 
of the claims in each particular year includ- 
ing the capitalized value of pensions. As 
such capitalized values are charged imme- 
diately to the accident fund, it is necessary 
to treat such sums as a reserve, and to 
assume in our calculations a rate of interest 
which will probably apply over a period of 
years.... As a widow receives a lump sum 
payment equivalent to her pension for a 
period of two years in the event of re- 
marriage, it has been necessary to take into 
consideration the probability of re-marriage. 
No statistics in this connection are available 
for the Province of Quebec, and a Danish 
table has been used with modifications sug- 
gested by our actuary. No assessment has 
been made on employers of Schedule 1 to 
provide for a Disaster Emergency Fund. If 
a disaster were to occur at the present time, 
we would be obliged to deal with the pay- 
ment of the indemnities thereunder according 
to the circumstances which might develop. 
It should be borne in mind, that the Commis- 
sion has always the power to issue a supple- 
mentary assessment.” , 
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Act of 1928-—-The Commission received 
12,420 claims in respect to accidents which 
happened prior to September 1, 1931. “Owing 
to the industrial depression,” it is stated, “the 
number of claims received proportionately 
was less than for the year 1980, when 20,900 
claims were received for the period of twelve 
months. We may add, however, that in 
common with other jurisdictions, very num- 
erous demands have been made for the re- 
opening of claims previously closed. In times 
of industrial depression, we believe that this 
has been the usual experience, and as the 
disposition of such re-opened files involves 
medical examinations by experts, our work 
has been considerably increased thereby. 
Such re-opened cases represent a very con- 
siderable addition to indemnities already 
awarded, even after deducting certain cases, 
where it has been proved that there has 
been diminution of incapacity. The total 
amount of indemnities awarded in the year 
1931 amounted to $2,758,785.19, including addi- 
tional indemnities for re-opened cases. As 
stated in our previous reports, this amount 
represents indemnities only and does not in- 
clude medical charges, transportation expenses, 
funeral expenses, ete., all of which are paid 
direct by the employer or his insurance com- 
pany, without reporting the amount thereof 
to the Commission.” 

During 1931, 13,204 accidents involving the 
payment of compensation were disposed of, 
some of these accidents belonging to the 
previous or earlier years. Lumbering opera- 
tions again provided the greatest number of 
accidents, namely 3,322, followed by indus- 
trial establishments 3,177. The work of build- 
ing or demolishing, 1,888, together with the 
building and maintainng of roads, bridges, 
etc., 2,232, represent a total of more than 
4,000. 

Of the 13,204 accidents disposed of, 5,160 
related to the Island of Montreal or approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the total. The power 
development at Beauharnois accounts for a 
considerable proportion of the 313 accidents 
disposed of for that county. The large 
number of accidents happening in the forest 
industry is reflected in the figures for the 
Counties of Champlain, Chicoutimi, etc. 

A table is given showing the total and 
the average compensation paid to the various 
classes for temporary and permanent inca- 
pacity and for death cases. The total amount 


paid was $2,758,785, or an average of $208.93. 
for each case. Jor temporary incapacity the 
amount paid was $605,011.64 (average $56.07) ; 
for temporary incapacity, $482,645.62 (average 
$208.21); and for permanent incapacity 
$1,116,100.72 (average $481). In connection 
with cases which finally proved fatal, $677.34 
was paid for temporary incapacity and 
$554,349.87 (average $5,835.26) was payable in 
the form of allowances to representatives of 
the deceased. 

A table is given of the sex and marital con- 
dition of the injured workmen showing that 
only 281 out of a total of 13,204 cases were 
of women who had been injured in industry. 

Of 2,318 claims involving permanent in- 
capacity 1,673 were valued at less than 10 
per cent of incapacity. Injuries to the fingers 
and hands account for a considerable percent- 
age of this total. The cases of permanent 
total incapacity were somewhat higher pro- 
portionately for 1931 than in 1930. There 
were 15 such cases in 1930 and 14 in 1931, 
although the number of accidents disposed of 
was considerably less. 

The number of minors who received in- 
juries involving payment of compensation was 
1,619. In this connection the commissioners 
point out that “the need to enforce a strict 
supervision in case of minors engaged in in- 
dustry is only too evident.” 

The total number of claims under the Act. 
of. 1928, since it became effective on Sep- 
tember 1, 1928, was 67,196. 

The report contains numerous tables giving 
full particulars regarding the work of the 
year. It concludes with the following state- 
ment in regard to the staff:— 


“Our staff has been greatly increased to 
provide for the administration of the ‘Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1931. On January 
1, 1981, we had a total of 79 employees, and 
at January 1, 1932, this number had been 
increased to 125. The Commission has been 
faced with a heavy task in training the new 
members of our staff, the majority of whom 
had no previous insurance experience, but we 
feel that in the near future, some of the 
delays which have inevitably arisen will no 
longer occur, and that the record of the Com- 
mission in the past will be maintained.” 

The members of the Board are Mr. Robert 
Taschereau (Chairman), Mr. Simon Lapointe, 
and Mr. O. H. Sharpe. 


New Brunswick 


The thirteenth annual report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of New Bruns- 
wick reviews the financial side of the 
administration of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act during the calendar year 1931, and 


contains also, in their final form, the full 
statistics of the previous year. (As noted in 
the last issue (page 1178) a new Act, framed 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
a commission of inquiry into the operation of 
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workmen’s compensation in the Province, was 
adopted this year by the provincial legis- 
lature.) 

The total income of the Board for the year 
1931 is estimated at $701,466, in addition to a 
surplus carried over from 1930 of $17,637. The 
estimated expenditure was $518,393, leaving an 
estimated surplus of $200,710. Payments during 
the year in respect to temporary total disability 
amounted to $146,717; permanent partial dis- 
ability payments totalled $38,843; medical aid 
involved payment of $34,459 for hospital and 
nursing services and $51,668 for doctors’ fees 
and transportation. For fatal cases $71,134 
was expended during the year, besides $1,359 
for burial expenses. The amount of com- 
pensation estimated for unreported claims and 
claims in process of assembly but not com- 
pleted, was $123,000. Revaluation of the Pen- 
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sion Reserve Fund was made during the year 
by Mr. T. Norman Dean, of the Ontario 
Board, who served as consulting actuary for 
the Royal Commission appointed by the pro- 
vincial government, whose recommendations 
were embodied in the new Act of 1932. Mr. 
Dean recommended that the fund should be 
capitalized on a 5 per cent instead of the 
former 4 per cent basis. This change resulted 
in a surplus in the fund of $158,123, which sum 
was transferred to the current fund. 

The statistics for 1930 give the number of 
compensation cases in that year, as follows: 
fatal, 30; permanent total disability, 1; per- 
manent partial disability, 8; temporary total 
disability, 42,760; minor disabilities and medi- 
cal aid only, 7,204. The cost of accident com- 
pensation during 1930 was $548,527.54. 


Woerkmen’s Compensation in Quebec 


The Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission has issued a new order, approved on 
November 23, revoking Regulation No. 5 
(Lasour Gazerre, July, 1932, page 771), and 
replacing it by the following new regulation 
(Section 2 is new). 


REGULATION No. 5A. 


Acting in virtue of the powers conferred upon 
it by article 77 of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1931 (21 Geo. V, Chap. 100), the Que- 
bee Workmen’s Compensation Commission en- 


acts that the saw-mill industry is only subject » 


Labour Recommendations to Quebec 
Social Insurance Commission 


The Quebec Social Insurance Commission, 
at their final session at Montreal during 
November, received the recommendations 
submitted by a committee of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and the Railway 
Brotherhoods. The labour delegation was 
headed by Charles Masse, chairman, Quebec 
Legislative committee, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, and included 
J. L. LaBréche, chairman, legislative commit- 
tee, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; Hon. 
James Murdock, vice-president, and James 
Conley, Dominion legislative representative, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; William 
L. Best, Dominion legislative representative, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, and Alderman George R. Brunet, 


55599—2% 


to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1931, un- 
der the following two conditions, to wit: 

1. When generally employing seven or more 
workmen; and 

2. When it constitutes the principal industry 
of the employer or .an operation incidental to 
any industry subject to the authority of said 
act; 

The industry thus excluded from the opera- 
tion of the act may however, upon application 
by the employer to the Secretary of the Com- 
mission pursuant to article 78, be added to 
sehedule 1. 

The assessment which may be imposed shall 
never be less than $50. 


chairman, provincial executive committee, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

The commitiee recommended that a joint 
conference be immediately convened of pro- 
vincial and Federal government representa- 
tives in an effort to reach a practical solution 
of the unemployment problem. They also 
urged the establishment in Quebec of a com- 
pulsory system of health insurance to which 
the government, employers and employees 
would contribute. The system would include 
payments of benefits to expectant mothers, 
covering nursing services, confinement and 
medical fees. The committee also strongly 
recommended the adoption by the Province 
of the Dominion system of old age pensions. 
The chairman of the commission declared at 
the conclusion of the hearing that labour’s 
contribution was one of the most constructive 
presented before the commission. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Proposed Accident Prevention Association 
in New Brunswick 


At the suggestion of the Maritime Division 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
employers in New Brunswick are taking steps 
towards the federation of associations for acci- 
dent prevention. Amendments that were 
made this year in the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act of the province were outlined in the 
last issue of the Lasour GazeTrz, page 1178. 
Many of these amendments had been sug- 
gested by a committee of the association. 
Section 80 of the Act relates to the formation 
of employers’ safety associations, its provisions 
being similar to the corresponding section in 
the Ontario Act. The section is as follows:— 

80. (1) The employers in any of the classes 
may form themselves into an association for 
accident prevention and may make rules for 
that purpose; (2) If the Board is of opinion 
that an association so formed sufficiently repre- 
sents the employers in the industries included 
in the class, the Board may approve such rules, 
and when approved by the Board and by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council they shall be 
binding on all the employers in industries in- 
cluded in the class; (3) Where an association 
under the authority of its rules appoints an 
inspector or an expert for the purpose of acci- 
dent prevention, the Board may pay the whole 
or any part of the salary or remuneration of 
such inspector or expert out of the accident 
fund or out of that part of it which is at the 
credit of any one or more of the classes as the 
Board may deem just; (4) The Board may in 
any case where it deems proper make a grant 
toward the expenses of any such association; 
(5) The moneys paid by the Board under this 
section shall be charged against the class repre- 
sented by such association and levied as part of 
the assessment against such class; (6) The word 
“class” in this section shall include groups or 
such part of a class or parts of classes as may 
be approved by the Board. 


In Ontario the safety associations in the 
various industries are federated in the Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Associations, Incor- 
porated. Similarly it is hoped that the em- 
ployers’ movement for industrial safety in New 
Brunswick may eventually be unified under 
one central organization. 


Cost of Compensation in Ontario 


In an address delivered at the recent quar- 
terly meeting of the directors of the Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Asscciations at To- 
ronto, Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K.C., chairman of 
the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
called attention to the question of the reduc- 
tion of accident and its relation to the cost of 
compensation. The criticism had been made 
that the amount paid out in awards had not 


been commensurate with the reduction; there 
had been, it was stated, a pronounced reduc- 
tion in the number of accidents from 1929, 
when more than 87,000 were reported, to a 
probable total of 45,000 in 1932, and a reduc- 
tion from more than $8,000,000 in benefits 
awarded in 1929 to a probable total of $5,500,- 
000 for 1932. Mr. Sinclair said there was no 
proper relation between the number of acci- 
dents reported in a month or in a year and 
the amount of money awarded in that month 
or year. Practically all serious cases were 
closed months, and in some cases years, after 
the date of the accident, and it was quite 
possible for a man to ‘have been seriously in- 
jured in 1929, and carried on temporary total 
disability since that time with a final award 
made in 1932. In addition, silicosis, affecting 
the Mining Class in 1932, would throw a 
heavy load on the benefit figures for the year 
as there would probably be a special levy 
against Class 5 to take care of claims for 
silicosis in the mines, and many cases were 
given their permanent awards. 

Mr. Sinclair stated that there was a strong 
tendency in times of depression to look upon 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board as an un- 
employment insurance fund. Reports of in- 
juries were received from the employer, the 
injured employee and the doctor, and if all 
three of these took into consideration hard 
times, and the difficulties of employment, there 
was a great danger of changing compensation 
into an unemployment fund. This problem 
lay largely in the hands of the employers who 
should see that proper reports were made to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board. In 1930 
the average rate of assessment levied over the 
entire payroll in Schedule 1 would have been 
$1.40 per $100 of payroll, which has dropped 
to $1.22 in 1931. The average rate for all 
years under compensation in Ontario was $1.18 
per $100 of payroll; and when it was remem- 
bered that medical aid was very limited at the 
outset of the Act, that compensation was fixed 
on a basis of 55 per cent of wages, and that 
there had been material increases in benefits 
for medical aid, compensation and industrial 
diseases, the 1931 rate was not noticeably 
above the average for all years. Taking the 
1931 adjusted rates, he pointed out that out 
of 401 separate rates 167 were decreased, 177 
remained the same as in the former year, and 


only 57 had ‘been increased; and on provisional 


rates for 1932, 142 decreased, 185 the same 
and only 73 increased out of 400 rates. The 
average compensation per case awarded in the 
four years, 1927 to 1930 inclusive, covering 
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only those cases that involved compensation 
to the injured worker or his dependants, 
showed an increase, running: $147.96, $166.50, 
$171.30, $189.88, while the number of accidents 
was decreasing. Never in the history of the 
Act had so many claims come up for recon- 
sideration, and requests for cases to be re- 
opened and increases made; also many demands 
for advances or commutation of pensions. 





Safety Rules for the Engineering Industry 


The Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations of Ontario recently published a use- 
ful booklet under the title “How to avoid 
Accidents in the Engineering Industry.’ The 
rules it contains are stated to represent the 
accumulated experience of employers, man- 
agement and operators, and to be based on 
facts, not theory. The first section includes 
general engineering shop rules, which are fol- 
lowed by rules for operators of lathes, and 
of machines for drilling, shaping, screw mak- 
ing, boring, milling and gear-cutting, plan- 
ing and grinding, and for power presses. 


MINIMUM WAGES IN MANITOBA WA nel! 98 


HE Minimum Wage Board of Manitoba 
has re-issued Regulation 38, governing 

the occupation of all women workers, and 
boys under 18 years of age, in laundries, 
dyeing and cleaning establishments in Win- 
nipeg and St. Boniface. The previous order, 
governing only female employees in these 
occupations, was published in the Lasour 
GazettE, May, 1925, page 461. The new 
regulation applies to boys as well as to 
female employees, the Minimum Wage Act 
having been amended at the last session of 
the Provincial Legislature so as to provide 
for the inclusion of male employees under 18 
years of age (Lasour Gazette, May, 1931, 
page 503). Regulation 12 (governing women 
and boys employed in retail stores in greater 
Winnipeg and Brandon) was given in the La- 
BouR GAZETTE, December, 1931, page 1305, 
and ‘Regulation No. 16, governing manufac- 
turing industries in Winnipeg and Brandon, 
was given in the issue for May, 1932, page 


540. The text of the new order, is as fol- 
lows :— 
REGULATION GOVERNING THE OCCUPATION OF 


ALL WOMEN WORKERS AND Boys IN LAUN- 
DRIES, DYEING AND CLEANING ESTABLISH- 
MENTS IN WINNIPEG AND St. BONIFACE. 


1—Conditions of Labour 


(1) Cleanliness—Every room and the floors, 
walls, ceilings, windows, and every other part 
thereof, and all fixtures therein, shall at all 


Rules are given for the prevention of electri- 


cal accidents, the correct use of hand tools, 
and for the use of crane drivers and slingers. 
Other sections refer to ladders, piling and 
storage of materials, first aid, skin infection, 
etc. 


Proposed Licensing of Contractors 


Regulation of the building and contract- 
ing business in Ontario is being sought by 
a committee representative of the Construc- 
tion Industry, and according to a statement 
made to the Contract Record by William B. 
Sullivan, president of the Toronto Builders’ 
Exchange, it is expected that the next ses- 
sion of the provincial legislature will be 
asked to enact a law providing for a system 
of licensing. This, it is said, would not re- 
strict competition, since it would be prov- 
ince-wide, and judging from the results in 
American states where such licensing had 
been tried, it might be expected to effect 
a material saving in the ultimate cost of 
buildings, as well as add to their safety. 


on be kept in a clean and sanitary condi- 
ion. 

(2) Drinking Water—A sufficient quantity of 
safe, fresh, drinking water within reasonable 
access of all workers, shall be provided, with 
Sanitary appliances for drinking. A common 
drinking cup shall not be used. 


(3) Lighting—Artificial illumination in 
every workroom shall be installed, arranged 
and used, so that: the light furnished will at 
all times be sufficient for the work carried on 
therein and prevent unnecessary strain to the 
vision or glare to the eyes of the worker. 

Each workroom shall be lighted from out- 
doors, with windows, at least equal in size 
to one-eighth of the floor space, and opening 
on a street, lane or court at least ten feet 
wide, except where the work requires a low 
temperature or a subdued light. 


(4) Ventilation—tThere shall be a system of 
fans or alternative appliances, to forcibly re- 
move the steam and overheated air, and there 
shall be at least 800 cubic feet of air space 
within each room for each employee working 
therein. Any employee working on a wet floor 
shall be supplied with a wooden grating upon 
which to stand. 

(5) Toilet Rooms—tThere shall be provided, 
suitable and convenient toilets, separate from 
those used by the opposite sex, and the number 
of such toilets shall not be less than one to 
every twenty-five persons employed at one time 
or fraction thereof. Such toilets must be 
thoroughly ventilated and open to the outside 
air, and must be kept in a clean and sanitary 
condition, and privacy assured at all times. 


(6) Wash Basins—Wash basins shall be pro- 
vided in at least the proportion of one to twenty 
persons employed at one time, or fraction there- 
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of, and shall be separate from those used by 
the opposite sex. Individual towels, either 
cloth or paper, shall be furnished to the work- 
ers and shall be kept in a clean and sanitary 
condition. 

(7) Temperature—There shall be a_ ther- 
mometer in each workroom and the maximum 
temperature during working hours shall not 
exceed 75 degrees Fahrenheit, except when the 
temperature outdoors exceeds 75 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

(8) Health and Injuries—AIl machinery and 
danger points shall be protected as far as pos- 
sible by approved safety devices. All protec- 
tion possible against occupational diseases shall 
be provided. Hach establishment shall keep a 
first aid kit to be approved by the Bureau of 
Labour, and at least one reliable member of 
the working force shall be trainel in its use. 
A couch or stretcher shall be provided for 
emergencies, and where no dressing room or 
similar apartment exists, a screen shall be pro- 
vided. 

(9) Lunch and Rest Room.—Where employees 
remain for lunch, suitable provision shall be 
made for dining and rest purposes. 


2.—Hours 

(1) Hours of Labour—The hours of labour 
shall be not more than nine (9) hours in any 
day or more than fifty (50) in any week. No 
employee shall work between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m., 
nor on Sundays. 

(2) Overtime—Overtime may be worked 
only on permit from the Bureau of Labour, not 
oftener for any employee than thirty-six (36) 
days in one year. No overtime is to exceed 
three (3) hours in any day or six (6) hours in 
any week. These permits are good only for 
dates specified and a record of each employee’s 
overtime must be kept for inspection purposes. 
When work is being performed on overtime per- 
mit all employees must be off the premises by 
9 p.m. No minor under seventeen (17) years 
of age shall work overtime. There shall be 
extra pay at not less than the regular rate for 
all overtime worked. 

(3) Lunch Hour—At least one hour shall be 
allowed for lunch. 

(4) Delays—An employee waiting on the 
premises as required by the employer shall be 
paid for the time thus spent. 


3.— Wages 

(1) The Minimum Wage—Women—No ex- 
perienced employee of eighteen years of age or 
over shall be paid wages at a rate less than 
twelve dollars ($12) per week. 

(2) Inexperienced EHmployees—No inexperi- 
enced employee shall be paid wages at a rate 
less than $9 per week for the first six months 
of employment, and $10 per week for the second 
six months, and $11 per week for the third six 
months, after which period she shall be con- 
sidered an experienced employee. 

(3) Part-Time Workers—Employees working 
as part time workers shall be paid, if experi- 
enced, at a rate of not less than twenty-five 
cents (25c.) per hour, and if inexperienced, at 
a rate of not less than twenty cents (20c.) per 
hour. The total number of inexperienced work- 
ers shall not exceed twenty-five per cent (25%) 
of the total experienced employees. 


3a.—Wages 
(1) The Minimum Wage—Boys.—No_ boy 
under 18 years of age shall be paid wages at a 


rate less than eight dollars ($8) per week for 
the first six months of employment; nine dollars 
($9) per week for the second six months, and 
ten dollars ($10) per week after twelve months 
of employment. 

Women and Boys 


(2) Method of Payment—Wages shall be 
paid weekly and after each weeck’s wages have 
ee earned they shall be paid within three 

ays. 

(3) Statutory Holidays—No reduction shall 
be made from the minimum wage for statutory 
holidays. 

(4) Uniforms—If special uniform is required 
it shall be furnished and laundered by the em- 
ployer without cost to the employee. No girl 
or boy under fourteen (14) years of age shall 
be employed. 

(5) Notice to Be Given—After four weeks’ 
employment one week’s notice shall be required 
on the part of the employer in dismissing an 
employee, and on the part of the employee on 
leaving employment, except in the case of flag- 
rant insubordination on the part of the em- 
ployee, or flagrantly unjust treatment on the 
part of the employer. 

4—Board, Lodging, Etc. 

Where lodging is furnished by the employers, 
there may be deducted from the wage rate a 
sum. which shall be not more than at the rate 
of two dollars ($2) per week and for board at 
not more than at a rate of four dollars and a 
half ($4.50) per week, or one dollar and a half 
($1.50) per week if one meal is supplied each 
working lay; or three dollars ($3) per week if 
two meals are supplied each working day; or 
twenty-five cents (25c.) for each meal if the 
number supplied is less than one each working 
day. For both lodging and board at not more 
than at a rate of six dollars ($6) per week. 


5.—Permits of Exemption 


_The Board may issue a permit upon applica- 
tion therefor to any employer, granting modifi- 
cation of or exemption from these regulations. 
Such permits will be issued only in cases of 
exceptional or emergent conditions arising. 


6.—Penalty 


Any violation of these regulations is punish- 
able by_ fine or imprisonment, or both. See 
“The Minimum Wage Act,” Section 17. 


7—Posting of Regulations 


Each employer shall keep a copy of these 
regulations posted in a conspicuous place. 

This order becomes effective and of full force 
and effect from this date and all regulations 
and orders of the Minimum Wage Board apper- 
taining to the above mentioned establishments 
made prior to the date hereof are hereby re- 
pealed. 

8.—KHstablishments operating in towns not 
specified shall be governed by these regulations, 
except that the Minimum Wage for experienced 
employees shall not be less than eleven dollars 
($11) per week, and for inexperienced em- 
ployees not less than eight dollars and fifty 
cents ($8.50) per week for the first six (6) 
months after entering the industry, and not less 
than nine dollars and fifty cents ($9.50) per 
week for the second six (6) months; after 
which period of twelve (12) months she shall 
be considered an experienced employee. 

Where boys are employed, they shall be gov- 
erned by Section 8a, Clause 1. 

All complaints treated strictly confidential. 
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MINIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN ONTARIO 


i [ices following order by the Ontario Mini- 
mum Wage Board governing “Shoe 
Shine ” employees in Toronto became effective 
on December 1, 1982:— 


OrpER No. 50.—-GovVERNING FEMALE EMPLOYEES 
IN SHOE SHINE PARLOURS IN THE CITY OF 
TORONTO. 


(1) Minimum Wage.—No female employee 
shall be paid wages at a less rate than twelve 
dollars and fifty cents ($12.50) per week. 

.(2) Hours—The Minimum Wage Rate estab- 
lished by this Order shall apply to a work 
period not to exceed fifty (50) hours in any 
one week, 


(3) Overtime——-A female employee who works 
more than fifty (50) hours per week shall be 
paid at a rate not less than twenty-five (25) 
cents per hour for all time beyond the fifty (50) 
hours weekly work period established by this 
order. 

(4) Beginners or Apprentices——There shall be 
no reduction of these rates for beginners or ap- 
‘prentices. 


(5) Deductions for Absence—No deductions 
for absence shall exceed the exact proportion of 
the fifty (50) hours weekly work period. 


(6) Waiting—An employee required to wait 
on the premises shall be pei for the time thus 
spent. 


(7) Posting—Each establishment shall keep a 
copy of this order posted where it can be seen 
and read by the employees. 


(8) Penalties—vViolations of this order are 
punishable by fine or imprisonment (See section 
21 of the Minimum Wage Act). 


(9) Complaints—Any female employee not 
being paid at least as much as this order re- 
quires should report to the Minimum Wage 
Board (East Block), Parliament Bldgs., Tor onto, 
Phone Adelaide 1211. 


(10) This order shall come into force and be 
effective on and after December 1, 1932. 


R. A. STAPELLS, Chairman. 
MARGARET STEPHEN, 
HENRY G. FESTER. 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN ALBERTA 


Amendments to Orders Governing Hotels and Restaurants, Office Workers, 
and Telephone Operators 


The Minimum Wage Board of Alberta re- 
cently amended Orders No. 3, No. 5, and No. 8, 
as indicated below :— 


Order No. 8, governing female employees 
in hotels, restaurants, boarding houses, etc. 
This order was reproduced in the Lasour 
GazeTTE, August, 1925, page 778. By the new 
amendment the minimum wages for this class 
are henceforth to be as follows:— 


For experienced employees: $12.50 per week 
of six days, and $14.50 per week of seven days 
(these figures were formerly $14 and $16.50). 

For apprentices (week of six days): $9 per 
week for first month (formerly $10); $10 per 
week for second month (formerly $11); $11 
per week for third month (formerly $12). 

For apprentices (week of seven days): 
$10.50 per week for first month (formerly 
$11.50); $11.75 per week for second month 
(formerly $12.75) ; $13 per week for third month 
(formerly $14). 


Order No. 5, governing office employees. 
This order appeared in the Lasour GAZETTE 
August, 1925, page 779. The amendment adds 
“assistants in post offices” to the list of occu- 
pations covered by the order. 


Order No. 8, governing female telephone 


operators. This order appeared in the Lasour 
‘Gazette, February, 1931. It formerly applied 


“to cities, towns and villages having a popu- 
lation of 600 or over.” The amendment pro- 
vides that the order “shall apply to all private 
telephone exchanges in cities, towns and vil- 
lages, having a population of 600 or over, and 
to all public telephone exchanges where the 
number of subscribers exceeds 250.” A\ssist- 


ants in post offices, now added to the workers 


covered by Order No. 5, are removed from this 
order. 





The United States Secretary of Labour, 
Mr. Doak, in a speech broadcast in Septem- 
ber, 1932, stated that a shorter working day 
and week was the only way to offset mechani- 
zation of industry. With the general use of 
labour-saving devices, provision must be made 
for appropriate participation of the workers in 
the benefits of such devices. This participa- 
tion, he continued, was absolutely essential 
for social, economic and civic reasons; the 
modern method of securing the participation 
of labour in the saving of money and time 
through the mechanization of industry must 
include a plan for shortening hours of work 
and for a general reduction of the prices of 
the products of machinery in favour of the 
ultimate consumer; the masses must benefit by 
the machine or the machine would destroy the 
society it was intended to benefit. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Summary of Proceedings of the 52nd Convention 


HE fifty-second annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labour was con- 
vened at Cincinnati, Ohio, on the morning 
of November 21 by Adolph Kummer, Presi- 
dent of the local Central Labour Council. 
Hon, George White, Governor of Ohio, was 
escorted to a seat on the platform, after 
which Monsignor Wagner, director of Catholic 
Charities of the Arch-Diocese of Cincinnati, 
delivered the invocation. Mr, Kummer fol- 
lowed with an address on behalf of organized 
labour of Cincinnati and vicinity. Governor 
George White welcomed the delegates on 
behalf of the State of Ohio, and Mayor 
Russell Wilson acted similarly for the City 
of Cincinnati. After accepting the gavel from 
the local chairman, President Green thanked 
the previous speakers for their very cordial 
welcome, and on declaring the convention 
open for business called for the report of the 
Credential Committee. This report showed 
327 delegates present, representing 78 inter- 
national and national unions, 4 departments, 
22 state branches, 54 central bodies, 13 local 
trade and federal labour unions, and 3 
fraternal delegates, one of whom represented 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and two the British Trades Union Congress. 


Report of Executive Council 


The report of the executive council covered 
many pages and dealt with the various activi- 
ties of the Federation during the past fiscal 
year. A synopsis of the report as read by 
First Vice-President Frank Duffy dealt with 
the following subjects: Unemployment; Loss 
of workers’ incomes; Uses of excess incomes; 
Work week; Workers’ security; Planning our 
lives; Relief; Unemployment insurance; Na- 
tional legislation; Economy law; Personnel 
classification; Jurisdictional problems; Amer- 
ican Federation of Government Employees; 
Benefit services of national and international 
unions; Observance of Labour Day; Labour 
Sunday and Labour’s Memorial Day; The 
Labour press; Our public school system ; 
Workers’ education bureau; Labour develop- 
ment in Porto Rico; Difficulties preventing 
a convention of the Pan-American Federation, 
and Organization activities. The various sec- 
tions of the report were referred to the 
appropriate committees for consideration and 
report. 


Report of the Secretary 


This report showed total revenues, includ- 
ing the balance from the previous year, of 
$837,192.25; expenditure amounted to $468,- 
747.28, leaving a balance on hand of $368,- 
444.97, of which $33,949.88 is in the general 
fund and $334,495.09 in the defense fund. 
Under membership were reported 106 national 
and international unions, 49 state federations, 
619 city central bodies, 4 departments, 604 
local departmental councils, 26,362 local 
unions, 3807 local trade and federal labour 
unions—a total membership of 2,532,261. The 
treasurer’s report showed income by months, 
warrants paid, investment of Federation funds 
and sums on deposit. The report of the 
trustees of the American Federation of 
Labour Building showed a balance on hand 
as at August 31, 1932, of $55,593.89. A report 
of the auditing committee, to whom was re- 
ferred the financial statement, as finding all 
books and records correct in every respect, 
was adopted by the convention. 


Committee on Organization 


The committee on organization, to which 
was referred that portion of the executive 
council’s report under the caption, “Organizing 
work,” as well as a number of resolutions, 
emphasized the necessity of having un- 
organized workers within the ranks of labour, 
and urged all affiliated bodies to lend their 
efforts to that end, as the need for expansion 
of unionism was never greater than at the 
present time, 

The committee concurred in resolutions as 
follows: (1) that the American Federation 
of Labour instruct its organizers to co-operate 
to the fullest extent with the organizers of 
the International Association of Fire Fighters 
in their work of organizing the paid fire de- 
partment members throughout the United 
States and Canada; (2) endorsing efforts of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Beverage Dispensers’ International Alliance 
to organize all hotels and catering establish- 
ments and calling upon all affiliates of the 
A.F. of L. to patronize such establishments 
as employ union help; (3) requesting assist- 
ance in organizing culinary workers; (4) 
directing the executive officers and organizers 
to foster and assist in organizing employees 
of chain stores; (5) requesting all branches of 
the American Federation of Labour and its 
organizers to assist in an effort to ‘organize 
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the laundry workers; (6) calling upon the 
Federation to urge all of its affiliated unions 
that discriminate against negro workers to 
remove the colour bar and accept the workers 
of this race upon a basis of equality. <A 
resolution requesting that the Federation of 
Trade Union Auxiliaries be allowed a fraternal 
delegate to the convention of the American 
Federation of Labour, which was favourably 
reported upon by the committee, was 
amended, and referred to the executive coun- 
cil for further investigation and study. 


Union Labels 


The committee on union labels reported 
that the Union Label League membership 
was 496,283, and that during the season’s 
label compaign, 219,921 leaflets were sent out 
to different committees on request. The 
committee closed its report, the whole of 
which was adopted, by advising the delegates 
the slogan at all times should be “Buy jobs 
for trade unionists by purchasing only union 
labelled goods and union service.” 


Legislation 


The committee on legislation dealt with 
the references in the report of the executive 
council, as well as with a number of reso- 
lutions. On the question of convict labour 
competition with free labour the committee 
joined with the executive council in urging 
State federations of labour and central bodies 
to take action with a view to securing suit- 
able convict labour legislation. The commit- 
tee reiterated labour’s oft expressed opposition 
to the sales tax, and recommended the 
adoption of the Council’s suggestion that all 
affihates, collectively and individually, make 
known to members of Congress their oppo- 
sition to sales tax legislation. Approval of 
the committee was given to the executive 
council’s recommendation for an extended 
study of the personnel classification of gov- 
ernment employees, and it was suggested that 
labour be represented on the personnel classi- 
fication boards, and also that representatives 
of affiliated organizations affected by the 
classification should be called into conference 
regarding the proposed study. 

The committee on legislation also approved 
of resolutions as follows: (1) urging Congress 
to extend application of exclusion laws to 
include seamen; (2) seeking legislation cover- 
ing government employees in the Panama 
Canal Zone as follows: (a) full travel and 
cumulative leave privileges; (b) retirement on 
thirty years’ service; (c) extension of retire- 

sent privileges to widows of retired em- 


ployees; (d) prevailing rates of wages on 
public works and buildings; (3) urging the 
placing of the rural mail delivery service on 
a contract basis; (4) favouring voluntary 
retirement after thirty years’ service for 
employees of the United States Government; 
(5) favouring improved government employ- 
ment standards; (6) seeking the elimination 
of finger-printing as an employment require- 
ment in the United States civil service; (7) 
asking the government, in its purchase of 
supplies, to insist that advanced employment 
standards conforming with the principles of 
organized labour be followed by the manu- 
facturer. 

The following resolutions were referred to 
the Executive Council: (1) advocating the 
widening of the Calumet Sag Canal; (2) 
opposing the placing of a three per cent tax 
on all electric energy sold for domestic or 
commercial consumption; (3) favouring the 
extension of public health facilities to seamen 
and dredgemen. 


The committee on legislation, the report of 
which was adopted as a whole, non-concurred 
in a resolution favouring a 20th amendment 
to the constitution of the United States limit- 
ing working days to five in each week and the 
working hours to six per day. 


Education 


The Committee on Education reported that 
although in the last decade there has been 
a decline of twenty-three per cent in the 
number of boys and girls between the ages 
of 10 and 18 gainfully employed, there are 
still over two million of these boys and girls 
engaged in such employment; and called upon 
the convention to reaffirm its stand of last 
year, namely that the initiative in securing 
the ratification of the Child Labour Amend- 
ment be taken by local labour groups in the 
various states, that these groups, in co-opera- 
tion with national and international unions 
and the American Federation of Labour, 
assume largely the responsibility for securing 
this action. The statement of the executive 
council that “the employment of children at 
any time, and especially during a period of 
such unprecedented adult unemployment, is at 
variance with, and incongruous to all declara- 
tions of social policy and economic stability,” 
was recommended by the committee for 
adoption. 

The committee commended the executive 
council for its interest in the public school 
situation, and called upon the Federation to 
reaffirm its position of increased revenues to 
maintain and develop this school system. 
The convention adopted the committee’s 
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recommendation that the executive officers 
prepare and have introduced into the next 
Congress a resolution providing for a nation- 
wide investigation into school financing, such 
canvas to include the relations of the public 
school to public welfare, to discover how these 
schools at present function in our national 
economy, and what is their worth as a social 
institution. 

The committee commended the national 
advisory council of the Radio in Education 
for their helpful co-operation and expressed 
its unqualified approval of the continuance of 
this important educational undertaking under 
the general direction of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Bureau. 

The committee commended the Council on 
that part of its report dealing with the pur- 
pose of the observance of “Special Labour 
Days” and stated that the observance of 
these days had increased in number and 
dignity. Approval was given to the recom- 
mendation of the executive council that 
labour papers should be aided in every way 
possible and be accorded a full measure of 
service and support. The committee con- 
eratulated the executive upon the progress 
made with the Samuel Gompers Memorial, 
and gave October 1, 1933, as the date of 
dedication. Regret was expressed by the 
committee on the necessity of discontinuing 
the publication of the bulletins of the legal 
information bureau and recommended that 
their publication be resumed as soon as 
financially possible. 

The convention adopted the committee’s 
favourable recommendation on the following 
resolutions, as well as the committee’s report 
as a whole: (1) favouring compulsory full 
time education to the age of 18 for all 
children in every state and that the necessary 
machinery for law enforcement be provided; 
(2) authorizing vigorous action to guard 
against curtailment or elimination of any 
school activity necessary to maintain and 
improve educational standards; (3) seeking 
larger appropriations for vocational education 
and guidance; (4) recommending a publicity 
campaign in order to build up an alert public 
opinion on school questions; (5) urging all 
labour bodies, organizations, individuals and 
the people of America, to take heed of the 
danger of an entrenchment policy in public 
school support; (6) recommending that the 
Federation in every possible way acquaint the 
public of the extra services which are causing 
the increase in public school expenditures; 
(7) authorizing the executive council to give 
their fullest co-operation to the national com- 
mittee on education by radio, and that the 
labour press publish full details of projected 


broadcasts under the heading 


“Tabour Broadcasts.” 


common 


Shorter Work-Day 


The committee on the shorter work week 
reported on that part of the executive’s 
report under the caption “Our Outgrown 
Work Week,” and commended the council 
for presenting the following declaration: 

The average work-week in all industry in 
1929 was about 49 hours. If the unemployed 
had been put to work there would not have been 
over 45 hours a week for each worker. Trade 
union standards average 44.8 hours a week at 
that time. Since 1929, depression has forced 
still greater use of labour-saving devices. The 
return of normal times could not provide even 
44 hours’ work a week for all now. 

The 5-day 40-hour week and the 6-hour day 
with a 36-hour week, represent standards applic- 
able to normal times at present. But in the 
emergency of this fall and winter, hours must 
be reduced even below this standard to provide 
work for the unemployed and prevent starva- 
tion. 


The committee called upon the Federation 
vigorously and definitely to declare itself in 
support of a sharp reduction in the work- 
day and the work-week, and recommended: 
(1) that the convention record itself in advo- 
cacy of and as proposing to the country the 
universal adoption without delay of the six- 
hour day and five-day work week; (2) that 
such reduction in labour hours should carry 
with it no reduction in pay, but on the con- 
trary wages should be maintained and steadily 
increased in keeping with the expansion of pro- 
ductive efficiency; (38) that the convention 
declare that this objective of the shorter work- 
day and work-week be now declared its para- 
mount purpose, and that the officers of the 
American Federation of Labour be directed to 
spare no effort in giving purpose and direction 
to this program, and that they call upon the 
people generally in support thereof as the 
only means whereby the prosperity of the 
country can be restored. 

‘After the recommendations of the committee 
had been discussed by a number of speakers 
President Green stated: 


“T should like to make a brief observation 
or two regarding this very important subject. 
Il have been so profoundly impressed with the 
subject itself as to be forced to the conclusion 
that prosperity in its fullest sense can never 
be realized until we make adjustments such 
as have been suggested by the Committee on 
Shorter Work Day. It appears to me that 
the country is face to face with a momentous 
decision, whether we shall dismantle industry 
or whether we shall make adjustments neces- 
sary to provide employment for all who are 
able and willing to work. It seems to me that 
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it is clear indeed that it is quite impossible 
for industry to provide work for fifty or 
fifty-five million able-bodied working men and 
women eight hours per day and six days per 
week. We have developed such mechanical 
technique as to make it impossible to absorb 
into industry the workers of the nation. If 
that is true, then—and I have never heard it 
successfully contradicted—what must America 
do? Are we to resign ourselves to an 
economic situation where from eleven to 
fifteen million people are to remain idle con- 
stantly and continuously? Will our social 
order sustain such an economic condition as 
that? How long will we be patient? How long 
will it be tolerated? These are the questions 
pressing for an answer that must not be 
denied.” 

In concluding his address the president 
further stated: 

“T am wondering whether or not the time 

has arrived when we could select some strong, 
- militant, fighting organization identified with 
the American Federation of Labour to make 
the fight now for the five-day week and the 
six-hour day? How long shall we tolerate 
the present condition? What shall we do? 
Something must be done, and so far as I am 
concerned, along with my colleagues on the 
Executive Council, I propose to find some way, 
to suggest some plan, even though it may be 
to resort to forceful methods to compel in- 
dustry to give us this great reform. 

“The trouble has been, as we have pointed 
out in the Executive Council’s report, that 
industrial management seems never to have 
learned. They do not respond to the appeals 
made to their hearts, their minds and their 
consciences. They seem to think we will 
follow the old line and that eventually some 
power not yet in evidence will correct our 
economic ills. Labour knows that every re- 
form we have ever secured, every advance- 
ment that has come to us for realization and 
enjoyment has really been forced from the 
reluctant managers of industry, and I pre- 
sume that aside from a few who will step out 
willingly and accept the reform, it will ulti- 
mately rest upon labour to utilize its economic 
strength in a constructive and practical way 
in order to secure this great change. And in 
doing that we are fighting the battle of the 
unemployed, we are fighting for those who 
are yet working, and we are fighting for the 
nation. We will not be denied the reali- 
zation of this great reform. The world must 
know, we must be given it in response to 
reason, or we will secure it through force of 
some kind.” 

After concurring in the recommendation of 
the committee on the following resolutions the 


convention adopted the entire report: (1) 
reaffirming faith in the shorter work-day and 
work-week as a means of restoring the pur- 
chasing power of the workers and consumers 
of the nation, and instructing the executive 
council to prepare legislation embracing this 
suggestion, in so far as possible without re- 
duction in the daily, weekly, or monthly wage, 
and have same presented to the incoming 
session of (Congress for consideration and 
approval; (2) Approving of shorter working 
hours for all fire fighters in the United States 
and Canada, and calling upon all affiliates to 
support the movement for an eight hour day, 
with one day off in seven. 


Local and Federated Bodies 


This committee recommended the building 
up of local unions, a closer affiliation of local 
unions with central labour bodies, and a never- 
ceasing education of the members to confine 
their patronage to the products of fair em- 
ployers. National and international unions 
were urged to take such action as would bring 
their locals into central labour unions. After 
the committee had approved of a resolution 
which also urged closer co-operation and 
affiliation between local unions and central 
bodies, the convention adopted the report as 
a whole. 


Committee on Executive Council’s Report 


The committee on the Executive Council’s 
report, which in the main dealt with trade 
jurisdictional matters, reported that $39,961,- 
873.14 was paid out in benefits to members 
of organized labour by the various unions 
affiliated with the Federation; this being over 
$3,000,000 more than was contributed in the 
previous year by the same organizations. In 
regard to workmen’s compensation insurance, 
the committee approved of the suggestion of 
the executive in calling upon all State 
Federations of Labour to urge the adoption 
of the exclusive State fund plan, as used in 
the State of Ohio. The committee com- 
mended the executive council for its actions 
in endeavouring to bring about a better 
understanding between parties to jurisdic- 
tional disputes, and recommended that the 
council continue its efforts to this end. 
These parties include: (1) Printing Pressmen— 
Photo Engravers and Lithographers; (2) 
Engineers—Firemen; (3) Bridge and Struc- 
tural Iron Workers—Pulp and _ Sulphite 
Workers; (4) Pavers and Rammermen—Hod 
Carriers; (5) Teamsters—Railway Clerks; 
(6) Theatrical Stage Employees—Electrical 
Workers; (7) Flint Glass Workers—Glass 
Bottle Blowers. 
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The proposed amalgamation of Cigar 
Makers-Tobaceco Workers was left in the 


hands of the executive council for further 
action. Approval of the committee was given 
to the issuing by the Federation of a new 
charter to Federal Government employees. 
The committee reported that the supple- 
mental report of the Executive Committee 
had been considered, and recommended that 
the president continue his efforts to bring 
about a better understanding between the 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers and the United 
Hatters of North America. The report of the 
committee was adopted. 


Industrial Relations 


To the committee on Industrial’ Relations 
was referred a resolution asking the Federa- 
tion to renew its declaration of the unfair- 
ness of a New Jersey firm in its attitude to- 
wards members of the International Moulders’ 
Union, and it was recommended that the 
attitude of the Federation as authorized at a 
preylous convention be adopted in lieu of the 
adoption of the resolution. In referring to 
that part of the officers’ report dealing with 
the controversies between the Stove Mounters 
and certain firms, involving members of 
another international organization, the com- 
mittee requested that the members of the 
executive council continue their efforts to 
effect a settlement. It was suggested by the 
president that the officers of the two unions 
confer with a view to agreeing upon some 
plan or policy to overcome the difficulty. 


Unemployment 


The first matter to be reported on by the 
committee on resolutions was the reference 
in the executive council’s report on un- 
employment. The committee was of the 
opinion that an essential feature of the remedy 
for unemployment was the shortening of the 
work week and the work day, and approved 
of the executive council’s proposal for pro- 
moting the security of the worker by the fol- 
lowing means:— 


1. A system of state employment services 
under Federal co-ordination. 

2. The organization of wage earners in trade 
unions. 

3. The diversion of work. 

4. Higher wages. 

5. Vocational counsel and retraining. 

6. National economic planning. 

As integral parts of a central or national 
plan the council urges the following :— 

1. Steeply graduated income and _inherit- 
ance taxes. 
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2. Constructive control of credit and fin- 
ance production. 

3. Recognition of the equities of workers 
in the industries in which they work. 

4. Federal agency to collect and collate data 
on man-hours and wage earner incomes, and 
to provide standards for determining economic 
balance. 

5. Federal licences for corporations operat- 
ing on an interstate scope, with specific re- 
quirements as to accounting. 

6. A protective service for investors. 

7. Organization of wage earners in trade 
unions to advance their interests industrially 
and otherwise. 

8. National economic planning should aim 
at raising standards of living for lagging 
groups and not at a program of limitation of 
production with price fixing. 

In the matter of unemployment relief the 
committee urged the adoption of that part 
of the executive report which called upon 
union groups everywhere to take the initiative 
in pressing demands for the necessary relief 
appropriations upon state legislatures and Con- 
gress. The recommendations of the com- 
mittee were adopted. 


Unemployment Insurance 


A report of the international officers of the 
United Mine Workers of America on Unem- 
ployment Insurance together with five reso- 
lutions on the same subject was referred to 
the committee on Resolutions. The report 
of the executive council which recommended 
the enactment of unemployment insurance, 
the contributions to which “should be paid 
by management as a part of the cost of pro- 
duction” was approved by the committee in 
lieu of the five resolutions on this subject. 


National Legislation 


The Resolution Committee approved of 
the stand of the executive council in opposi- 
tion to legislation inimical to the interests 
of labour, and of its intention to urge appro- 
priation by Congress of an adequate amount 
to meet relief requirements, 


Economy Law 


Reference was made to that part of the 
executive report under the  sub-caption 
“Economy Law,” and the committee on reso- 
lutions joined with the council in expressing 
regret concerning reductions in the pay of 
employees of the Federal Government en- 
forced under the Economy Law, and approved 
of the announced purpose of the Federation 
to give every aid to these employees to de- 
feat this legislation, 
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Immigration 


Gratification was expressed by the com- 
mittee on resolutions on the success of the 
American Federation of Musicians in securing 
an amendment to the immigration law which 
placed instrumental musicians under the con- 
tract labour provisions. The executive coun- 
cil’s efforts towards eliminating all immigra- 
tion as far as possible was recommended for 
approval by the committee. 


Old Age Security 


The committee on resolutions referred to 
that part of the executive council’s report 
under the sub-caption “Old Age Security ” 
and expressed the hope that legislation on 
this subject would be forth-coming in the near 
future. The committee recommended that 
the Federation and its various State branches 
should continue their efforts to secure legisla- 
tion providing for old age pensions. 


Anti-Injunction Law 


Under the caption “The Anti-Injunction 
Law” the executive council recorded the en- 
actment of the Normris-La Guardia Anti- 
Injunction Law as representing “ the outstand- 
ing legislative achievement of the Federation 
during the last session of Congress”; and the 
committee on resolutions agreed with the 
council by stating that the passage of the law 
“marks a great step forward, reflecting, as it 
dors, the culmination of years of effort to 
secure the enactment of injunction relief legis- 
lation.” The committee also approved of the 
executive council’s recommendation that State 
federations of labour and city central bodies 
endeavour to have a similar measure to the 
Norris-La Guardia Bill enacted into law by 
state legislatures. 


Volstead Act 


The committee on resolutions, in addition 
to dealing with that part of the executive 
council’s report under the heading “ Volstead 
Act,” considered five resolutions relating to 
the same subject. The committee basing its 
report on the stand of the Federation, which 
was in opposition to the Volstead Act and the 
resolutions submitted, urged the immediate 
modification of the act and recommended the 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment as rapidly 
as possible. The report of the committee on 
this heading was adopted. 


Non-Partisan Political Party 


Under this heading the executive committee 
presented an account of the activities of the 
Non-Partisan Political Campaign Committee 


in the recent national and state elections, and 
the Committee on Resolutions reporting on 
this section recommended that the convention 
reafirm and adopt the non-partisan political 
party policy. 


Other Resolutions 


The convention adopted the entire report 
of the committee after approving of its recom- 
mendations on the following resolutions: 

Urging the members of affiliated national 
and international unions to use union mined 
coal. 

Favouring the building of vessels and manu- 
facture of munitions by the U.S. navy yards 
and arsenals. 

Endorsing the educational campaigns for 
the prevention of fires. 

Opposing the lowering of salaries or length- 
ening of hours of fire fighters in the United 
States and Canada. 

Recommending that trade unionists agree 
to the philosophy of co-operation, so that 
higher wages and shorter hours may be the 
means of increasing membership in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor movement. 

Favouring the enactment of old age pension 
legislation. 

Instructing all affiliated labour bodies that 
appeals for funds on behalf of Mooney-Billings 
be approved by the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Calling upon the government and banks of 
Chicago to pay city and school employees for 
services rendered. 

Protesting against the ratification of the 
Treaty of Safety of Life at Sea. 

Favouring the independence of the Philip- 
pines at as early a date as possible. 

Instructing the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor to make a 
thorough study and prepare a bill for intro- 
duction in Congress for the licensing of busi- 
ness firms and corporations. 

Favouring protection for the petroleum in- 
dustry of the United States. 

Opposing salary cuts. 

Favouring the development and upkeep of 
all navy yards and arsenals. 

Supporting the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters against a company union. 

Favouring the establishment of state funds 
for workmen’s compensation insurance in each 
state. 

Expressing opposition and hostility to (a) 
communism; (b) the recognition of the com- 
munist regime in Moscow by the Government 
of the United States, and (c) every activity of 
organized communism. 

Commending owners of establishments oper- 
ated under union shop conditions. 
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Instructing the president of the Federation 
to aid in every way possible the rehabilita- 
tion of Porto Rico. 

Advocating that contractors in the construc- 
tion of public works conform to the laws of 
the state in which they are operating in re- 
spect to safety and prevention of accident 
in the building industry. 


International Labour Relations 


The committee on International Labour 
Relations, to which was referred two reso- 
lutions—one favouring the appointment of a 
representative of the American labour move- 
ment as a joint representative and member 
of the American delegation to the Preparatory 
Technical Conference on the shorter work 
week at Geneva, Switzerland, and the other 
recommending that the American Federation 
of Labour request the United States Govern- 
ment to maintain a permanent representative 
oi the Department of Labour at the Inter- 
national Labour Office at Geneva, Switzerland, 
te carry on active co-operation with the In- 
ternational Labour  organization,—concurred 
in the first resolution and recommended the 
second referred to the executive council. The 
convention adopted the committee’s report. 


Fraternal and Other Addresses 


During the sessions of the fourth day, the 
addresses of the fraternal delegates were de- 
livered. Mr. W. V. Turnbull, Montreal, Que., 
member of the Brotherhood of Maintenance- 
of-Way Employees, extended the greetings of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
the fraternal messages from the British 
Trades Union Congress being given by Messrs. 
Charles Dukes and W. Holmes. 

Others who addressed the delegates during 
the course of the convention were: Mr. Louis 
A. Johnson, National Commander, American 
Legion; Hon. James J. Davis, Senator from 
Pennsylvania; Miss Mary Anderson, Direc- 
tor, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labour, 
Washington; Most Reverend Archbishop Mc- 
Nicholas, Archdiocese of Cincinnati; Mr. A. F. 
Whitney, President, Brotherhood Railroad 
Trainmen; Mr. Frits Rager, LL.D., Secre- 
tary, Chamber of Labour, Vienna, Austria; 
Mr. John P. Frey, Secretary, Metal Trades 
Department, A. F. of L.; Hon. William N. 
Doak, Secretary, United States Department 
of Labour; Hon. Robert R. Nevin, Federal 
Judge, Southern District of Ohio. 


Presentation to Fraternal Delegates 


In accordance with the established custom, 
the president of the Federation made _ pres- 
entations to the fraternal delegates. To the 
two representatives from the British Trades 
Union Congress: gold watches, chains and 
knives were given, wrist watches being pre- 
sented to their wives. Similar tokens were 
presented to the delegate from the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and his wife. 


Officers Elected 


The officers elected for the year 1932-33 
are as follows: President, William Green, 
Washington, D.C.; first vice-president, Frank 
Duffy, Indianapolis, Ind.; second vice-presi- 
dent, T. A. Rickert, New York, N.Y.; third 
vice-president, Matthew Woll, Washington, 
D.C.; fourth vice-president, James Wilson, 
Cincinnati, Ohio.; fifth vice-president, John 
Coefield, Washington, D.C.; sixth vice-presi- 
dent, A. O. Wharton, Washington, D.C.; 
seventh vice-president, Joseph N. Weber, New 
York, N.Y.; eighth vice-president, G. M. Bug- 
niazet, Washington, D.C.; Treasurer, Martin 
F, Ryan, Kansas City, Mo.; Secretary, Frank 
Morrison, Washington, D.C. 

Fraternal delegates to the British Trades 
Union Congress, Thomas E. Bourke, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; and Christian M. Madsen, Chicago, 
Til. 

Fraternal delegate to the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, James C. Quinn, New 
Xorks IY. 

Washington was chosen as the convention 
city for 1983. 





_ The advantages of winter building are 
summarized in the Contract and Record and 
Engineering. Review, November 2, as follows: 
“A contractor can keep his organization intact 
and command the cream of the labour market 
by staying on the job through the winter, and 
his losses from idle equipment are reduced. 
Frequently, too, material prices are lower in 
the off-season. On outside structures such as 
culverts, bridges and dams, it. is sometimes 
advantageous to build at times when highway 
traffic is light or when water levels are lower 
than in the spring and early summer. While 
there is some additional expense involved in 
winter construction, this is generally more than 
offset by the advantages. The extra cost of 
heating and protection on winter concrete 
work ordinarily runs from one to two per cent 
of the total cost of the structure.” 
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RECENT LABOUR UNION CONVENTIONS 


International Typographical Union 


The seventy-seventh convention of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union was held Sep- 
tember 12-17, 1932, at Long Beach, Calif, 
with over one hundred and fifty delegates in 
attendance. President Howard replied to the 
addresses of welcome delivered by James 
Rolph, Jr., Governor of the State of California; 
Mayor Fickling of Long Beach, and Harvey 
C. Fremming, president of the Long Beach 
Central Labour Council. 

President Howard informed the delegates 
that the amount of unemployment relief in 
some of the larger jurisdictions had reached the 
maximum, and that assessments to provide 
funds for out-of-work benefits exceeded any 
rate ever before imposed for a like purpose. 
Over three million dollars was given by the 
president as a conservative estimate of the 
amount collected and distributed to unem- 
ployed members during the past year. He 
reviewed in detail the many activities of the 
organization, giving the delegates a clear con- 
ception of the problems and difficulties con- 
fronting the Union at the present time. 

According to the report of the secretary- 
treasurer 3,754 members received pension pay- 
ments, amounting to $1,466,897.18, while the 
sum of $516,543.85 was paid to 1,137 bene- 
ficilaries from the mortuary fund, the balance 
on hand in this fund being $3,039,723.87, or a 
net gain for the last two year period (June 
20, 1980, to June 20, 1932) of $39,412.90. The 
total membership for the past year averaged 
76,389, comprised in 778 local unions. Receipts 
for the year June 20, 1931, to June 20, 1932, 
were $203,652.98 below expenditures. In the 
general fund there is a balance of $475,860.14, 
which includes the value of the headquarters 
property. The report further shows an aver- 
age monthly cost of $70.79 each for the 340 
members resident in the Union Printers’ Home. 

The subject which caused the most debate 
at the convention was the five-day week. By 
a vote of 76 to 74 the delegates favoured the 
changing of the constitution in so far as the 
working time was concerned as follows:— 

Section 3. Whenever any member works five 
days or nights on any six or seven day news- 
paper (exclusive of days off) in any week he 
shall engage for the sixth day the first avail- 
able competent substitute; if no competent 
substitute is available these days shall accu- 
mulate; where a day is not claimed it shall be 
outlawed after two weeks. Time off through 
“begging off” or cancellation of overtime shall 
not relieve a member of obligation to take 
off the sixth day. 

New section. I.ocal unions are instructed to 


make operative, wherever possible, the provisions 
of section 3 in printing offices other than news- 


papers (if necessary by negotiation or through 
the medium of scale contracts). 

The Executive Council shall have full power 
to use discretion in bringing about compliance 
with the provisions of section 3 in printing 
offices other than newspapers. 

Any member who fails or refuses to comply 
with the provisions of section 3 in offices where 
it is operating shall be fined one day’s pay for 
each offence. 

That the proposals in regard to the shorter 
work day be included with other amendments 
ordered submitted to a referendum vote of 
the membership was carried by a vote of 111 to 
39 (this vote is to be held on December 7, 
1932). 

Another amendment to the constitution 
which caused considerable discussion was the 
proposed change in the old age pension law. 
The convention adopted this proposal, which 
if carried by a referendum vote of the mem- 
bers, to whom it is being submitted, will make 
it possible to continue the pension at the pres- 
ent rate to those now on the roll; it will pre- 
vent depletion of the reserve and meet the 
danger of insolvency; it will protect those 
who are to become pensioners in the future; 
and it will make unnecessary an increase in the 
assessment at a time when conditions are 
most unfavourable. 

The old age pension laws were also amended 
by the convention, the change to be submitted 
to the membership for approval. In addition 
to the amendments to be voted upon in the 
referendum election, sixteen amendments to 
the by-laws were adopted by the delegates; 
five amendments to the general laws were ap- 
proved; one amendment to the convention 
laws and six resolutions were acted upon 
favourably. These resolutions were as fol- 
lows: (1) Favouring five day week for em- 
ployees in the United States Government 
Printing Office; (2) Extending the apprecia- 
tion of the delegates to Hon. George H. Carter, 
public printer of the United States; (3) Ex- 
pressing appreciation of the union to Senator 
Shipstead for his efforts to safeguard the rights 
of the printers employed in the United States 
Government Printing Office; (4) Urging Gov- 
ernor James Rolph, Jr., of California, to par- 
don Tom Mooney; (5) Seeking the downward 
revision of the number of new apprentices 
allowed under new scale contracts: (6) In- 
structing the Board of Trustees of the Union 
Printers Home to study thé feasibility of issu- 
ing suitable Christmas seals, the proceeds to 
be placed in the endowment fund of the home. 

Chicago was selected as the convention city 
for 1933. 
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United Textile Workers of America 


The 1932 biennial convention of the United 
Textile Workers of America was opened at 
New York on September 12. The delegates 
were welcomed by John Sullivan, President 
of the New York State Federation of Labour, 
and by James C. Quinn, Secretary of the New 
York Central Trades and Labour Council. 

President McMahon announced that there 
were indications in several divisions of the 
textile industry of an improvement in condi- 
tions, but he could not give any assurance that 
this improvement would be permanent. He 
called upon the local unions to affiliate with 
State branches or central bodies; and asked 
the delegates to give serious consideration to 
the question of insurance, so that some form 
of death benefits creditable to the Inter- 
national Union might become possible on a 
large scale. He claimed that if the textile 
industry was to continue on a profit-sharing 
basis, profitable for both employers and em- 
ployees alike, the shorter work day and shorter 
work week must be adopted. The president 
vigorously condemned the practice of re- 
placing adult with child labour, and called 
upon the incoming officers to do everything 
in their power to co-operate with all who are 
interested in child labour welfare. 

The secretary-treasurer informed the dele- 
gates that notwithstanding all the difficulties 
experienced during the past two years the 


organization was still in a healthy financial 
condition. 

Resolutions were adopted as follows :— 

Recommending the establishment of a bona 
fide independent political labour party. 

Advocating that efforts be made to prevent 
further attack on the interests of the Chinese 
people and of the workers of the Soviet Union. 

Demanding immediate recognition of the 
Government of the USS.R. by the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Instructing that fraternal greetings be ex- 
tended to cotton operatives of Northern Eng- 
land. 

Demanding the liberation of Tom Mooney. 

Asking that legal action be taken against 
corporations operating on Sunday. . 

Condemning the use of armed force in evict- 
ing unemployed war veterans from Anacosta 
and other places in the Districts of Columbia. 

Re-affirming a previous declaration in favour 
of compulsory unemployment insurance at 
the expense of the State and the employers, 
and disapproving of the action of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at its Vancouver 
convention on the question of unemployment 
insurance. 

Advocating wage increases. 

Commending the United States Employ- 
ment Service and urging that it be continued 
on a larger scale. 


International Association of Bridge and Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Workers 


With approximately two hundred and forty 
delegates in attendance, the twenty-fourth 
convention ‘of the International Association 
of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers was held at St. Louis, Mo., Septem- 
ber 19-24. A, civic welcome was extended 
by Hon. G. M. Wood in the absence of Mayor 
Miller. 

President P. J. Morrin informed the dele- 
gates that the membership had increased 
up to June 30, 19380, but during the past 
two years the organization had suffered greatly 
in the loss of members, the percentage 
of loss, however, being less then many other 
international unions. The various funds show- 
ed a gain of a few thousand dollars over the 
amount on hand just prior to the last con- 
vention, while at the same time the amount 
in the death benefit, old age pension, and 
disability funds had advanced to approxi- 
mately $600,000. Included in the many sub- 
jects dealt with by the president in his ad- 
dress were a number of cases in which the 


Association had recourse to the courts, par- 
ticulars of which were given in great detail. 
The president further advised that in order 
that jurisdictional disputes might be avoided 
agreements had been entered into with a num- 
ber of other international unions. 


Speaking of the Canadian situation the 
president stated as follows:— 


“Our international has had an International 
vice-president in the eastern part of Canada 
during this time and in the Western district 
a general organizer has been stationed in Van- 
couver, B.C., assisting our western local unions 
to secure the work that rightfully belongs to 
our trade. 


“Our Canadian local unions have been con- 
fronted with a dual union movement, and this 
movement has affected all trades in general, 
which necessarily has hampered the activities of 
our International officials considerably. To as- 
sist our local unions in Canada to combat this 
movement our International has done every- 
thing possible through our vice-president and 
general organizer stationed in Canada to or- 
ganize the non-union men working at our trade. 
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“Our International Association exempted the 
members of our Canadian local unions, whose 
wage scale was less than $1.00 per hour, from 
paying our International the $2.00 assessment, 
and in 1929, Local Union 97 of Vancouver, B.C., 
started paying this assessment due to the fact 
that their scale of wages had been advanced to 
$10 per day.” 

The delegates were further advised that the 
monies raised from the $2.00 assessment, auth- 
orized at the last convention, had been used not 
only for organization purposes as intended, but 
from the general fund into which the assess- 
ment was paid, there has been lent to the Old 
Age Pension Fund during the period from 
July 1, 1928, up to August 31, of this year, 
a total of $538,532.60. Aside from that, it 
was necessary to advance to the Death Benefit 
Fund a total of $48,064.81, making a grand 
total of $581,597.41, which is almost one-half 
of the entire money received from the In- 
ternational assessment. 

According to the report of the secretary- 
treasurer the total membership of the Inter- 
national Association, as at June 30, 1932 was 
14,504, there being included in this total 389 
apprentices who had graduated to journeymen 
during the past four years. The secretary- 
treasurer stated that 78 local unions, repre- 
senting a membership of 1,858, were working 
44 hours per week; 75 locals, representing a 
membership of 12,619, were working 40 hours 
per week; and 2 local unions of railroad 
bridgemen, with 27 members, were working 48 
hours per week. 

The report of the general treasurer showed 
the balance in all funds, June 30, 1928 was 
$646,589.19, and the balance June 30, 1932 as 
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$651,704.61, making an increase of $5,115.42- 
for the four year period. 

Resolutions were adopted recommending that 
one week’s salary of $12.00 per day be paid 
to the delegates attending the convention, and 
instructing the general executive council to se- 
cure data from the various locals and to work 
out a plan for the equitable distribution of 
work among the members. 

Previous to the convention the president ap- 
pointed a special committee on old age and 
disability pensions and death benefit fund. The 
following recommendations of the special com- 
mittee were unanimously adopted by the con- 
vention, to be operative immediately after the 
close of the convention:— 

That an Old Age and Disability Pension 
stamp be sold to our membership at the cost 
of $1 per month. The money received from 
the sale of these stamps to be deposited in two 
separate funds; one known as the Death Bene- 
fit Fund and one known as the Old Age and 
Disability Pension Fund, and that all death 
benefits shall be paid first from the Death 
Benefit Fund and whatever balance is left from 
the $1 secured by the sale of the stamps, shall 
be deposited to the credit of the Old Age and 
Disability Pension Fund to be prorated from 
that fund. 

We further recommend that in the payment 
of death benefits the present law be amended 
and members be paid $100 death benefits for one 
year’s membership: $150 for two years’ mem- 
bership; $200 for three years’ membership; $300 
for four years’ membership and $400 for six 
years membership. 

Chief officers elected were: President, P. J. 
Morrin, 1615 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Secretary, W. J. McCain, 1615 Syndicate 
Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo; Treasurer, J. H. 
Lyons, 1615 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. 





COAL STATISTICS OF 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Min- 
ing, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch) 
recently published a report of the coal mining 
industry in Canada for the calendar year 1931. 
Canadian mines, it is stated, produced 12,243,- 
211 tons of coal valued at $41,207,682 in 1931, 
a decline of 17-7 per cent in quantity and 22 
per cent in value from the 1930 output of 
14,881,324 tons worth $52,849,748. The 1931, 
production included 8,861,360 tons of bitum- 
inous coal, 471,343 tons of sub-bituminous coal 
and 2,910,508 tons of lignite coal. Nova 
Scotia’s output declined 20-7 per cent, New 
Brunswick’s 13 per cent, Alberta’s 20:7 per 
cent, and British Columbia’s 10 per cent. Sas- 
katchewan’s output increased 14-4 per cent 
and the Yukon’s 38-4 per cent. 
Mines in operation during the year produced 
only 60 per cent of their possible output as 
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CANADA FOR 1931 


compared with 70 per cent in 1930. The out- 
put loss in 1981 was computed at 8,193,947 
tons; 95-2 per cent of which was due to lack - 
of orders. An estimated additional loss of 
52,210 tons was caused through mine labour 
disputes involving 2,129 men with a consequent 
loss in working time of 11,523 man-days. 
Nova Scotia mines in operation during the 
vear produced 58 per cent of their possible 
output; New Brunswick mines, 63 per cent; 
Saskatchewan mines, 65 per cent; Alberta 
mines, 58 per cent, and British Columbia 
mines, 67 per cent. 

Nova Scotia shipped 408,843 tons of coal to 
New Brunswick, 76,483 tons to Prince Edward 
Island, 1,746,085 tons to Quebec, and 52 tons 
to Ontario. New Brunswick mines made a 
small shipment to Quebec. Saskatchewan 
henite shipments included 244,408 tons to 
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Manitoba, 1,524 tons to Ontario, 71 tons to 
British Columbia, and 33 tons to Alberta. 
Mines in Alberta supplied the Saskatchewan 
market with 903,801 tons, Manitoba with 443,- 
107 tons, British Columbia with 171,835 tons, 
Ontario with 26,750 tons and Quebec with 100 
tons. British Columbia shipped 66,725 tons to 
Saskatchewan, 57,562 tons to Manitoba, 34,247 
tons to Alberta, and 72 tons to Ontario. 

Sales of Canadian coal for railroad use in 
1931 totalled 3,146,967 tons, or 28-7 per cent 
of the total mine shipments; in 1980, railroads 
absorbed 30°37 per cent or 4,085,228 tons of 
the coal shipped from Canadian mines. 

Exports of coal from Canada have declined 
sharply since 1927. In that year 1,113,380 tons 
were exported from Canada; in 1928, a de- 
cline to 863,941 tons was recorded and in 1930 
the exports were still lower at 624,512 tons. 
During 1931, exportations amounted to 359,853 
tons or only 32:3 per cent of the 1927 total. 

Coal imports into Canada decreased 23-2 
per cent to 13,531,831 tons in 1931 as com- 
pared with the 1930 importations of 17,620,074 
tons. Receipts of coal from the United States 
totalled 12,467,815 tons, consisting of 2,236,428 
tons of anthracite, 10,224,982 tons of bitum- 
inous and 6,410 tons of lignite. Imports from 
Great Britain were recorded at 998,662 tons, 
made up of 876,364 tons of anthracite and 
122,298 tons of bituminous. Despite the fact 
that the imports of Great Britain coal were 
12-6 per cent below the 1930 total, British 
coal supplied 27-6 per cent of the Canadian 
anthracite requirements in 1981 as against 
23-4 per cent in the preceding year. Canada’s 
coal supply was further supplemented by 
60,762 tons from Germany, and 4,592 tons from 
French Indo-China. 


Employment, Wages, Etc—The statistics 
showed that coal mines in the Dominion em- 
ployed a total of 27,860 persons as compared 
with the 1930 average of 29,172. Of this total, 


26,489 were wage earners while 1,371 were 
classed as salaried employees. Of the total 
of 26,489 wage earners, 20,701 were employed 
underground and 5,788 above ground. ‘The 
average number of days worked by all wage 
earners in 1931 was 185 while in 1930 the 
average was 219 days. Surface employees 
averaged 223 days per man per year in 1931 
while underground workers averaged 174 days; 
in 1930 these averages were 250 and 210 days, 
respectively. In Eastern Canada, 14,528 per- 
sons were employed and in the western mines 
13,332 employees were engaged during the 
year. 

The total paid in salaries and wages during 
1931 amounted to $28,802,428 as compared with 
$36,442,361 in the preceding year, and with 
$42 376,378 in 1929. The wage total, exclusive 
of salaries, amounted to $25,841,882 as com- 
pared with $33,257,178 in 1930. In 1931 the 
average wage earned per man per day was 
$5.28 while in 1930 it was $5.47 per day, and 
in 1928 it was $5.57 per day. 

The average labour costs for each ton of 
coal raised in Canada in 1931 was $2.35, the 
labour cost in each province being as follows: 
Nova Scotia (bituminous) $291; New Bruns- 
wick (bituminous) $2.77; Manitoba (lignite) 
$229: Saskatchewan (lignite) $1.42; Alberta 
(bituminous) $2; (sub-bituminous) $1.88; 
(lignite) $1.80; British Columbia (bituminous) 
$2.52; Yukon (bituminous) $1.08. The aver- 
age value of coal raised in Canada in 1931 was 
$3.36 per ton f.o.b. mines as compared with 
$3.55 in 1980. 

A further index of the decline in employ- 
ment in the coal mining industry is indicated 
by the number of man-days worked during 
the year, namely 4,891,541, as against 6,076,684 
in 1930 and 7,117,692 in 1929. 

The accompanying table summarizes the 
number of employees, salaries and wages in 
the coal mines of Canada by provinces in 1981. 


Employees, Salaries and Wages in the Coal Mines in Canada, by Provinces, 1931 
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EDUCATION IN CANADA, 1931 


Annual Survey by Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


‘THE annual survey of education in Can- 
ada, giving statistics of schools in the 
Dominion for the calendar year 1931, has 
been published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The effects of the economic 
depression are seen in these statistics, the 
report noting, for example, the exceptionally 
large increases in the number of older pupils 
as Suggesting that the usual opportunities 
for the employment of young people at the 
regular age for leaving school did not exist 
in 1931. The census of 1931 shows that the 
regularity of attendance during the years 
at school has improved in every province. 
The recorded enrolment at Canadian edu- 
cational institutions in 1931 was 2,542,747, 
and the cost of their support was $178,701,- 
507. This represents an increase over the 
previous year of 2.1 per cent in attendance, 
and 8.1 per cent in costs—the latter percent- 
age increase being higher on account of a 
great part of the enrolment increase being 
in the more advanced and more costly in- 
stitutions. 


In addition to the increase in the pro- 
portion of young people attending school, 
there is a pronounced increase in every prov- 
ince since 1921 in the average length of 
time spent at school in a year. The cen- 
sus as taken on June 1 asks how many 
months the child has attended school since 
September 1 in the preceding year. The 
maximum possible is nine months. Classify- 
ing the replies in three groups, i.e., those who 
were 7-9 months at school, those who were 
4-6 months at school, and those who at- 
tended less than four months, it is found 
that the proportion of the whole attending 
7-9 months was 94-6 per cent in 1931, where 
it had been only 87-96 per cent in 1921. 
Those attending 4-6 months fell from 7-8 
per cent to 3:21 per cent, and the short time 
group from 4:24 per cent to 2-19 per cent. 
In 1921 Quebec was found to have a higher 
proportion of its school children in the group 
attending 7-9 months than any other prov- 
ince, and the smallest proportion attend- 
ing shorter periods. In 1931 there is much 
less variation among the provinces than ten 
years ago, four of the others showing per- 
centages very similar to Quebec’s, and all 
having over 90 per cent in the 7-9 months 
group, except one that is very close. The 
provinces showing the biggest gains in the 
7-9 months group in the ten years were New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Sas- 
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katchewan and Alberta. Part of the gain 
in the last two is no doubt due to the fact 
that many school districts that formerly 
closed for two months in the winter, now 
operate the regular school year. 

The broad results of the census on literacy 
are given, showing that 92-34 per cent of 
the population over 5 years of age in 1931 
could read and write as compared with 90-00 
per cent in 1921. Every province showed 
advance in this respect, the most rapid im- 
provement being in the four Western Proy- 
inces and the North West Territories. 


Laws Governing School Attendance 


The following paragraphs show the require- 
ments existing in the various provinces in 
regard to school attendance :— 


Prince Edward Island—Ages 7 to 13 inclu- 
sive; monthly attendance must be 60 per 
cent of the days schools are in operation. 
In Charlottetown and Summerside, attend- 
ance must be 100 per cent. 


Nova Scotia—Children of ages from 7 to 
14 in rural schools, and 6 to 16 years in 
towns and cities. Within the age limits, 
children in town and country schools must 
attend regularly must be reported for discip- 
line when 5 days absent; and parents and 
guardians in addition to fines, may have 2 
cents a day added to their taxes for each 
absence to compensate the section for the 
loss of the “attendance” portion of the 
Municipal school fund. 

New Brunswick—tIn districts other than 
cities and towns under section 105 of the 
Schools Act (on resolution of trustees, but 
the question must be brought up at every 
annual meeting until adopted)—age 7 to 
12 for a period of 80 days; in cities and in 
incorporated towns under same section, in 
which the compulsory act has been adopted 
by city or town council, ages 6 to 16 or 
grade VII standing if over 12 years old, 
period 120 days; in Saint John, Fredericton, 
Chatham, and Newcastle, 6 to 14. Employ- 
ment of children under 16 may be forbidden 
by the school board. 


Quebec—No statutory laws for compulsory 
attendance. 

Ontario—(a) Children 8 to 14 must attend 
full time; children from 5 to 8, if enrolled, 
must attend full time to the end of the school 
term for which they are enrolled. (b) Ado- 
lescents 14 to 16 who have not attained uni- 
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versity matriculation standing must attend 
full time; those exempted on the plea of 
circumstances compelling them to go to work 
must attend part time for 400 hours a year in 
municipalities where part-time courses are 
provided. This provision came into force in 
September, 1921. In September, 1922, urban 
municipalities with a population of 5,000 and 
over were required to provide part time 
courses. 

Mamntoba.—Children of ages 7 to 14 must 
attend full time. Any pupil over 14 if en- 
rolled must attend regularly. A child over 12 
may be exempted for employment, but only 
six weeks in the term. Employment under 14 
(except as mentioned) is forbidden. Children 
of ages 14 to 16 must attend school regularly 
if not engaged in some regular occupation. 

Saskatchewan. —All children 7 to 15 who have 
not passed grade VIII standing, subject to cer- 
tain conditions as to distance from school, etc., 
must attend full time. Employment of un- 
exempted children under 15 forbidden. Deaf 
mutes between the ages of 8 and 15 must at- 
tend an institution seven months in each year. 

Alberta—All children 7 to 15 must attend 
full time. 

British Columbia—Children of ages from 7 
to 15 must attend full time during the school 
year. 

Yukon—All children 7 to 14 years must at- 
tend full time where there is a school estab- 
lished. 


High Schools and Colleges 


The report contains a chapter on universi- 
ties and colleges, which shows that in 1931 
there were 41,168 students of university stand- 
ard reported—28,960 men and 12,208 women— 
but the numerous preparatory and extension 
departments enrolled a further 36,450, making 
a total of 77,618, as compared with 73,515 in 
the preceding year. Of the 41,168 university 
grade students 39,127 were undergraduates, and 
all but 7,919 were doing a full year’s work in 
attendance. There was an unusual increase 
over the preceding year due in the main, no 
doubt, to employment conditions. Similar in- 
creases were experienced by the high schools. 


Technical Schools 


Particulars of the technical and vocational 
courses provided in the various provinces are 
given in the report as follows:— 


Prince Edward Island—Night courses for 
day workers were not offered in 1931. Day 
courses at Charlottetown included 872 in agri- 
cultural courses conducted through the ordi- 
, nary schools, 112 in. woodworking and draw- 


ing, 52 in home economics and 56 in dairying 
short courses, 48 in a commercial course 
offered to students having completed grade 10. 


Nova Scotia—No city in Nova Scotia had 
yet established a day technical school of 
secondary grade, though such a project was 
under serious consideration in both Halifax 
and Sydney. Short term or part-time day 
classes in the Provincial Technical College, 
Agricultural College, College of Art, and Hali- 
fax Industrial School reached 3,577 women and 
girls (including students of home economics) 
and 58 men. The figures include the full- 
time class of 21 at the College of Art. Eve- 
ning coal-mining classes, which have been con- — 
ducted for many years, were held in 16 centres 
and were attended by 669. Other evening 
technical classes in 13 centres enrolled 908 
males and 1,090 females, while 2,207 were 
reached by correspondence courses. 


New Brunswick—The first day vocational 
school of secondary grade in the province was 
opened at Woodstock in 1919. There were 
eight in 1931 with a full-time enrolment of 
1,415, and a part-time class of 28. The courses 
most generally offered are pre-vocational, 
home economics and commercial, but art, pulp 
and paper-making and other industrial courses 
are also given in some schools. In addition, a 
winter course of three months was given to 
garage-men in the Saint John School, and 
evening technical courses in nine centres were 
attended by 2,004 individuals, 944 male and 
1,060 female. 

Quebec—There are day technical schools for 
boys, giving diversified industrial training in 
courses ranging from one to four years in 
length at Montreal, Quebec, Three Rivers, 
Shawinigan Falls, Hull, Lachine and Beauce- 
ville. Their students in 1931 numbered 1,341. 
At Montreal and Quebec there are schools of 
Fine Art giving, in addition to courses in 
drawing, painting and design, a six-year course 
in architecture. Further day technical courses 
for boys are given at the Rimouski Intermedi- 
ate Agricultural School, St. Hyacinthe Dairy 
School, Berthierville Forest Rangers’ School, 
La Tuque College, etc., in addition to such 
institutions as the Polytechnic School included 
under higher education in this report. Home 
economics courses in Montreal and Quebec 
had 3,972 pupils. 

Evening technical courses are widely held 
throughout the province—schools of arts and 
trades at 28 centres, commercial courses in 
Montreal and Quebec, dress-making schools 
at, 55 centres, housekeeping schools, at 165. 
The total enrolment in courses subsidized by 
the Dominion Government was 7,724 in day 
classes and 13,654 in evening, but in addi- 
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tion to these there were the house-keeping 
and dressmaking evening classes, just men- 
tioned, that are not subsidized, with an at- 
tendance of about 35,000 as well as some 
day classes. 


Ontario—There are now 62 day technical 
schools in Ontario offering full-time courses 
for which the completion of elementary 
grades is prerequisite. Of the total enrol- 
ment of 32,695 some 15,000 were taking com- 
mercial or business training. In the even- 
ing enrolment about a third of the 47,440 
were taking commercial courses. Two other 
widely offered types of instruction in both 
day and evening schools are domestic or 
household science and art courses, and train- 
ing for a variety of industries and trades is 
given, especially in the larger centres. Even- 
ing classes in English for “ New Canadians ” 
had 4,777 enrolled. Girls out-numbered 
boys in full-time classes, there being 16,891 
of them to 15,804 boys. But more than half 
of those in evening classes are men and 
boys. 

Men occupy the majority of teaching 
positions in the technical schools—792 as com- 
pared with 540 women in day schools, and 
1,054 against 593 women in evening schools. 
Gross expenditure for technical education 
was $8,692,355, of which $1,144,052 came 
from legislative grants. 


Mantoba—tThe first full-time day indus- 
trial school in the province was conducted 
in Brandon in 1930. Its work was confined 
to auto mechanics, and a three-winter course 
was projected. In Winnipeg full-time tech- 
nical courses are mainly confined to commer- 
cial training. These are given in the city’s 
collegiate institutes and junior high schools, 
where attendance in commercial classes was 
3,249, other 97. But in the upper elementary 
and high school grades, especially in the 
junior high schools, a number of periods are 
devoted weekly to vocational subjects with 
shop practice. Evening technical courses at 
Winnipeg’s collegiate institutes have been 
popular for many years. Two of these have 


been equipped for technical instruction since 


they were first opened in 1912. Almost 2,000 
attended some thirty different trades courses 
at these three institutions. Evening “ Cana- 
dianization” classes in four of the city’s 
schools attracted 687 others. The Winnipeg 
School of Art had 184 students. Evening 
classes are maintained outside of the provin- 
cial capital only at The Pas. 
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Saskatchewan—Each of the  province’s 
three most populous cities has built and 
equipped a new technical school since 1929— 
the Regina school opening in 1930, the Sas- 
katoon and Moose Jaw schools in 1931. 
Some technical courses were previously 
offered, both day and evening, in these three 
centres, but the work is being. expanded with 
the new accommodation. The full-time day 
enrolment for the year under consideration 
was 1,211 in commercial courses and 146 in 
motor mechanics. A much wider variety of 
subjects was taught in evening classes, at- 
tended by 1,908 persons. Other instruction 
of a technical character, particularly agricul- 
tural, is given in short courses by the pro- 
vincial university. 


Alberta—The commercial high schools in 
Edmonton, Calgary and Lethbridge had a 
full-time enrolment in 1931 of 1,219. Other 
day courses of a prevocational or technical 
character in the first two cities had 805 pupils. 
The Provincial Institute of Technology and 
Art at Calgary had 625 full-time students 
in a wide variety of industrial classes—elec- 
trical, mining, engineering, telegraphic,, 
welding, tractor, drafting, art, dressmaking, 
millinery, etc. The Institute is affiliated 
with the University of Alberta, and is under 
the direction of the Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Evening classes at the Provincial Institute 
had 372 students in courses similar to those 
of the day, with aeronautics, radio, etc., 
added. Other evening classes in Calgary 
reached 523, in Edmonton 621, and in ten 
other centres 295. 


British Columbia—Students in day voca- 
tional classes in 13 municipalities numbered 
5,856 practically all of whom are included in 
the high school enrolment. There were 3,053 
in commercial high schools and 2,803 in other 
technical schools. 

Evening technical classes were held in 41 
centres and enrolled 7,167 of whom 3,899 
were in Vancouver and 863 in Victoria. In 
the former city 69 different subjects were 
taught, in the latter 34, and smaller numbers 
in the smaller centres ranging down to a 
single class of a dozen members. ‘Training 
classes for technical teachers were attended 
by 166. Correspondence courses reached 
301. 
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ONTARIO APPRENTICESHIP ACT, 1923 


Regulations governing the Training of Apprentices in the Building Trades 


sis Ontario Department of Labour re- 
cently published in booklet form the 
text of the Apprenticeship Act, 1928, as 
amended in 1932, together with the lst of 
the “designated trades,” the form for the 
contract of apprenticeship, and the Regula- 
tions recently issued by the Provincial Ap- 
prenticeship Board, governing the training of 
apprentices in the building trades. The desig- 
nated trades are those of the bricklayer, 
mason, carpenter, painter and _ decorator, 
plasterer, plumber, steamfitter, sheet metal 
worker, and electrician. The amendment of 
1932 provided for the establishment of an 
Apprenticeship Board, to consist of three 
members. These members are now as fol- 
lows: Messrs. J. B. Carswell, of the Burling- 
ton Steel Company, Hamilton (chairman) ; 
Ernest Inglis, vice-president, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, London; 
and F. S. Rutherford, director of Vocational 
Education, Provincial Department of Educa- 
tion, Toronto. An account of the Act in its 
original form was given in the LaBour Gaz- 
ETTE, March, 1928, page 269, and the amend- 
ments made by the Legislature at its session 
this year were outlined in the issue for May, 
1932, page 529. The text of the new Regu- 
lations governing the employment of ap- 
prentices and the collection and distribution 
of the Assessment Fund, as approved on Oc- 
tober 4, 19382, is as follows:— 


No. 1—GENERAL REGULATIONS 


In the following regulations,— 

(a) “Apprenticeship” means the relation- 
ship between the employer and the apprentice 
by which the apprentice, with the consent of 
his parent or guardian, and in accordance with 
The Apprenticeship Act, engages himself for a 
certain minimum period to the employer for 
the purpose of learning a trade. 

(b) “Apprentice” means any minor at least 
sixteen years of age who enters into a con- 
tract of service in accordance with The Ap- 
prenticeship Act, whereby he is to_ receive 
from or through his employer, in whole or in 
part, instruction in a designated trade. 

(c) “Board” means the Provincial Appren- 
ticeship Board appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council in pursuance of section 5, 
subsection 1, of The Apprenticeship Act. 

(d) “Employer” means and includes any 
person, firm or corporation, or municipal, pro- 
vincial, or other public authority employing 
mechanics, helpers, labourers, apprentices, or 
other employees in connection with any of the 
designated trades or work incidental to these 
trades. 

(e) “Trade Apprenticeship Committee” 
means an advisory committee from industry 
composed of an equal number of employers and 
employees in a designated trade or trades, to- 


gether with an independent chairman who may 
also act as secretary. Committees may con- 
sist of from three to nine members. 

(f) “Chief Inspector of Apprenticeship ” or 
“Tnspector”? means the person appointed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council in pursu- 
ance of section 5, subsection 2, of The Appren- 
ticeship Act. 

(g) “District Inspector of Apprenticeship ” 
or “District Inspector” means a person ap- 
pointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil in pursuance of section 5, subsection 2, of 
The Apprenticeship Act to assist and act for 
the Inspector in a district allotted by the 
Chief Inspector. 

(h) “ District” means the area or territory 
assigned to a District Inspector. 

(1) “Temporary Transfer” means the re- 
moval of the apprentice from one employer to 
another without relieving the first employer 
of his obligations under the contract. 

(7) “Permanent Transfer” means the re- 
moval of the apprentice from one employer to 
another involving the transfer of the employer’s 
obligations, also the signature and _ registra- 
tion of the apprenticeship contract. 

2. Obligations of an Apprentice—(a) To 
render faithful service during the period of 
apprenticeship. 

(6) To show due regard for the tools and 
goods of the employer and not to damage or 
waste the same. 

(c) To furnish to his employer satisfactory 
reasons for absence from work. 

(d) To attend regularly such classes in trade 
training and related subjects as may be re- 
quired by the Board. 

(e) To suffer loss of pay for non-attendance 
at prescribed day classes, and to incur the 
cancellation of his apprenticeship contract for 
wilful failure to attend day or evening classes. 

(f) To notify the District Inspector im- 
mediately when, for any reason, he ceases to 
be employed with the employer to whom he is 
indentured. 

(9) To be subject to and obey the regula- 
lations made by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council governing his employment and 
training as an apprentice. 

3. Obligations of an Hmployer—(a) To im- 
mediately notify the District Inspector when 
employing a minor in any designated trade. 

(b) To provide adequate training in all 
branches of the trade insofar as his facilities 
and the character of his work will permit. 

(c) To keep the apprentice employed so 
long as work of any kind is available. 

(d) to refrain from hiring a minor when 
rin or more of his indentured apprentices is 
idle. 

(e) To pay the wages set forth in the ap- 
prenticeship contract. 

To co-operate with the District Inspec- 
tor in the transfer of an apprentice if for any 
reason such transfer is deemed necessary. 

(9) To notify the District Inspector before 
making any change affecting the contract of 
apprenticeship. All such changes must be 
approved by the Board. 

(h) To submit an annual report on the pro- 
egress and conduct of the apprentice to the 
Board. Forms for this report will be supplied 
by the Board. : 
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(1) To abide by and carry out the regula- 
tions made by the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council, governing the employment of an ap- 
prentice. 

4. The Number of Apprentices—The number 
of apprentices to be trained in the designated 
trades shall be set forth in special regulations 
for each trade and shall be based on the total 
number of journeymen employed in each trade. 


5. Entrance Requirements—(a) No person 
shall commence apprenticeship until he has 
passed his sixteenth birthday. 

(6) Persons applying for apprenticeship may 
be required to furnish proof of age. 

(c) Every person entering apprenticeship 
shall have completed the work of the junior 
fourth book in public school, or its equivalent. 

(d) Any person applying for apprenticeship 
may be required to produce a medical certificate 
or pass a medical examination showing that he 
is.in good health and possesses the physical re- 
quirements to successfully carry on the work of 
a journeyman. 

(e) Every application for apprenticeship shall 
be made on a form to be supplied by the Board. 

(f} Applications shall be forwarded to the 
nearest District Inspector. 


6. Probationary Period——The first three 
months of employment shall be regarded as a 
probationary period during which either the 
apprentice or the employer may terminate em- 
ployment at will. 

7. Registration—(a) No minor may be em- 
ployed for a longer period than three months 
without being indentured in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act. Those boys who have 
previously served three months at the trade and 
whose employment record is satisfactory to the 
District Inspector, must be placed under con- 
tract within one month after date of com- 
mencement. 

(b) Triplicate copies of each apprenticeship 
contract shall be forwarded by the employer to 
the Board for approval and registration, imme- 
diately after being drawn up. One copy will be 
retained by the Inspector, one copy returned to 
the employer and the other given to the ap- 
prentice. 

(c) Each registered apprentice shall be given 
an identification card, furnished by the Board, 
and this ecard shall be carried by the apprentice 
at all times. 

(d) Whenever an apprentice is permanently 
transferred from one employer to another, all 
three copies of the contract must be signed by 
the parties concerned and the transfer regis- 
tered in the same manner as a new contract. 


8. Period of Apprenticeship—(a)The period 
of apprenticeship shall be set forth in the Con- 
tract of Apprenticeship as provided in special 
regulations for each designated trade. 

(b) Allowance of time may be granted to 
boys who have had previous experience in the 
trade. The time to be allowed shall be deter- 
mined by the Board on the recommendation of 
the District Inspector. 

(c) Where an employer fails to provide an 
apprentice with at least twenty-four weeks’ em- 
ployment in each year of the apprenticeship 
period, exclusive of the time spent in day 
classes, the apprentice shall be required to com- 
plete such period of employment before being 
advanced to the next year, or where, in the 
opinion of the Board, an apprentice has not 


made sufficient progress, the Board may require 
that the period of apprenticeship be extended 
until such time as evidence of competency is 
adduced, or may terminate the contract with- 
out granting a diploma. 


9. Hours of Employment—(a) The hours of 
employment for apprentices shall be the same 
as those for journeymen. 

(b) An apprentice may work overtime, but 
such time shall not reduce the period of ap- 
prenticeship. 


10. Wages—(a) The wages to be paid an 
apprentice shall be set forth in the Contract of 
Apprenticeship in the form of cents per hour. 

(6) An apprentice shall be paid the full 
wages set forth in the contract except that 
deductions may be made for time lost due to ill- 
ness and voluntary absence for personal 
reasons. 

(c) Wage rates shall be determined by local 
trade apprenticeship committees, subject to ap- 
proval by the Board. In districts where local 
trade apprenticeship committees have not been 
formed, the employer shall consult directly with 
the Board and obtain its approval on rates. 

(d) It is suggested that the wage rate in any 
designated trade shall be:— 


For the first year—15 per cent of the current 
journeyman’s rate in the district when the 
indenture is signed. 

For the second year—20 per cent of the cur- 
rent journeymen’s rate in the district when 
the indenture is signed. 

For the third year—35 per cent of the cur- 
rent journeymen’s rate in the district when 
the indenture is signed. 

For the fourth year—55 per cent of the cur- 
rent journeymen’s rate in the district when 
the indenture is signed. 

In no case, however, shall a contract be ap- 
proved in which the wage rate is such that the 
apprentice shall earn less than the following 
amounts :— 

For the first year 

For the second year. . 

For the third year.. . 12 per week 

For the fourth year 16 per week 


(e) The decision of the Board an any ques- 
tions arising from an interpretation of the 
above clause (d) shall be final. 

(f) The rates set out in the contract shall 
remain fixed for the term of the contract. 


..$ 6 per week 
8 per week 


ll. Trade Training—An apprentice shall be 
taught the common practices of the trade. A 
schedule of the operations and processes to be 
covered shall be prepared by the Chief Inspec- 
tor and when approved by the Board it shall 
be appended to the regulations governing the 
trade. 


12. School Training—(a) Apprentices shall 
attend special day classes for a periol of eight 
weeks of five eight-hour days, or three hundred 
and twenty class hours, during each of the first 
and second years of the apprenticeship period. 
This day school training shall be supplemented 
by evening school instruction where such an 
arrangement can be made. 

(b) Where suitable day classes cannot be 
organized in any municipality apprentices shall 
be required to attend day classes in the nearest 
centre where such special instruction is avail- 
able, 
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(c) Apprentices in attendance at day classes 
shall receive a weekly pay allowance to be fixed 
by the Board. 

(d) Tuition fees of apprentices from outside 
centres shall be paid by the school boards in the 
municipalities where the apprentices reside ex- 
cept in the case of small centres where voca- 
tional schools have not been established. In 
such places the fees shall be borne equally by 
the Assessment Fund and the Provincial De- 
partment of Education as provided in the As- 
sessment Regulations. 

(e) Where suitable instruction is available, 
third and fourth year apprentices shall attend 
classes two evenings per week during the period 
from October to March, inclusive. 

(f) Apprentices shall pay all charges in con- 
nection with evening class instruction, except 
that the Board may pay from the Assessment 
Fund the excess cost of fees for apprentices in 
attendance at approved evening classes, who re- 
side in municipalities where suitable classes are 
not available. 

(g) The courses of study in these day and 
evening classes for apprentices must be ap- 
proved by the Board. 

(h) Weekly attendance records shall be fur- 
nished by the school to the Board for each ap- 
prentice in day classes. 

(4) An annual report on each apprentice in 
day and evening classes shall be submitted to 
the Board by the school principal. Forms for 
this report shall be furnished by the Board. 


13. Supervision of Training—(a) All minor 
disputes between the employer and apprentice, 
except those involving policy, shall be settled by 
the District Inspector. 

(b) Disputes of a major character and those 
involving policy shall be referred to the Board. 

(c) Transfers from one employer to another 
may be arranged by the District Inspector but 
permanent transfers must be approved by the 
Board. 

(d) Contracts may be cancelled or terminated 
in accordance with section 15 of the Act. 

(e) An inspection visit shall be paid to each 
apprentice at least once each year and a writ- 
ten report submitted to the Board by the Dis- 
trict Inspector. 


14. Examinations and Tests—(a) Every ap- 
prentice shall receive a practical test at least 
once each year, or failing this, the reports from 
his employer and the District Inspector must 
be satisfactory to the Board before the appren- 
tice is advanced to the next year of his ap- 
prenticeship. 

(b) Every apprentice shall be required to 
pass an annual examination or test in each re- 
lated subject and branch of the trade taught in 
the special day school classes. 

(c) Apprentices receiving instruction by cor- 
respondence must produce proof that they have 
successfully completed the course before the ap- 
prenticeship training may be regarded as com- 
pleted. 


15. Certificates and Diplomas—(a) Every 
apprentice who serves the prescribed term of 
apprenticeship and completes the school train- 
ing to the satisfaction of the Board will be 
granted a diploma. 

(b) Those apprentices who show exceptional 
ability and application in connection with the 
trade and school training will be granted diplo- 
mas with honour standing. 
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No. 2—TRADE REGULATIONS 
CARPENTRY 


1. Number of Apprentices——(a) The ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen in the carpentry 
trade throughout the Province shall not ex- 
ceed one to eight, except that those persons 
employed as apprentices when the Act is put 
into operation in any district may be allowed 
to complete their apprenticeship in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act, regardless of 
this ratio. 

(b) In determining the number of_ appren- 
tices to be trained, the ratio shall be based on 
the number of journeymen reported in each 
district. The figures shall be obtained by the 
District Inspector, and shall include all jour- 
neymen regardless of their affiliations. Pro- 
vision shall be made to accept first-year ap- 
prentices each year, so that the first, second, 
third and fourth year apprentices computed, 
shall complete the ratio quota. ; 

(c) Each employer who employs from two 
to eight journeymen may have one apprentice. 
He may also employ one additional appren- 
tice for each additional eight journeymen em- 
ployed, providing the number of apprentices in 
the district does not exceed the ratio of one to 
eight as determined in accordance with pro- 
visions in paragraph (@). 

(d) The preceding paragraph (c¢) shall not 
apply to the temporary transfer of an appren- 
tice to any employer. 

2. Term of Apprenticeship—The term. of 
apprenticeship shall be four years, including 
the probationary period. 


BRICKLAYING AND MASONRY 


1. Number of Apprentices—(a) The ratio 
of apprentices to journeymen in bricklaying 
and masonry throughout the province shall 
not exceed one to eight. 

(b) In determining the number of appren- 
tices to be trained, the ratio shall be based 
on the number of journeymen reported in each 
district. The figures shall be obtained by the 
District Inspector, and shall include all jour- 
neymen regardless of their affiliations. 

(c) Each employer who employs from one 
to eight journeymen may have one apprentice. 
He may also employ one additional apprentice 
for each additional eight journeymen regu- 
larly employed, provided the number of ap- 
prentices in the district does not exceed the 
ratio of one to eight. In no case shall more 
than three apprentices be under contract to 
one employer. 

(d) The preceding paragraph (c) shall not 
apply to the temporary transfer of an ap- 
prentice to any employer. 

2. Term of Apprenticeship—The term of 
apprenticeship shall be four years, including 
the probationary period. 

3. Age of Admission—Apprentices shall enter 
bricklaying and masonry between their six- 
teenth and eighteenth birthdays, except by 
special permission from the Board. 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 


1. Number of Apprentices—(a) The ratio 

of apprentices to journeymen in painting and 
decorating shall not exceed one to five. 
_ (6) In determining the number of appren- 
tices to be trained, the ratio shall be based 
on the total number of journeymen in each 
district. The figures shall be obtained by 
the District Inspector. . 
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(c) Each employer may have one apprentice. 
He may also employ one additional apprentice 
for each five journeymen regularly employed, 
provided the ratio of apprentices in the district 
does not exceed one to five. 

(d) The preceding paragraph (ce) shall not 
apply to the temporary transfer of an appren- 
tice to any employer. 

2. Term of Apprenticeship—The term of ap- 
prenticeship shall be four years, including the 
probationary period. 


PLASTERING 


1. Number of Apprentices—(a) The ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen in plastering through- 
out the Province shall not exceed one to eight. 

(b) In determining the number of apprentices 
to be trained, the ratio shall be based on the 
number of journeymen reported in each district. 
The figures shall be obtained by the District In- 
spector, and shall include all journeymen regard- 
less of their affiliations. 

(c) Each employer who employs from one to 
eight journeymen may have one apprentice. He 
may also employ one additional apprentice for 
each additional eight journeymen regularly em- 
ployed, provided the number of apprentices in 
the district does not exceed the ratio of one to 
eight. In no case shall more than three appren- 
tices be under contract to one employer. 

(d) The preceding paragraph (c) shall not 
apply to the temporary transfer of an apprentice 
to any employer. 

2. Term of Apprenticeship—tThe term of ap- 
prenticeship shall be four years, including the 
probationary period. 

3. Age of Admission—Apprentices shall enter 
the plastering trade between their sixteenth and 
eighteenth birthdays, except by special permis- 
sion from the Board. 


PLUMBING AND STEAMFITTING 


1. Number of Apprentices—(a) The ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen in plumbing and 
steamfitting throughout the Province shall not 
exceed one to five, except that those persons em- 
ployed as apprentices when the Act is put into 
operation in any district may be allowed to com- 
plete their apprenticeship in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act, regardless of this ratio. 

(b) In determining the number of apprentices 
to be trained, the ratio shall be based on the 
number of journeymen reported in each district. 
The figures shall be obtained by the District In- 
spector and shall include all journeymen regard- 
less of their affiliations. 

(c) Each employer may have one apprentice. 
He may also employ one additional apprentice 
for each five journeymen regularly employed pro- 
vided the number of apprentices in the district 
does not exceed the ratio of one to five. 

(d) The preceding paragraph (c¢) shall not ap- 
ply to the temporary transfer of an apprentice to 
to any employer. 


2. Term of Apprenticeship—The term of ap- 
prenticeship shall be five years, including the 
probationary period. The first four years shall 
be served under contract with an employer in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Act. The fifth 
year shali be served as a junior mechanic, subject 
to the regulations governing apprentices except 
for the following provisions: ; 

(1) The employer shall not be obliged to keep 
the junior mechanic employed during slack 
periods. 
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(2) The junior mechanic shall not be obliged 
to remain with the employer during a strike or 
lockout, but under other conditions, shall con- 
tinue to serve the employer with whom he was 
last indentured. 

(3) Where a trade agreement exists between 
employers and the local union, the conditions oi 
employment for the junior mechanic shall be 
those set forth in the agreement. 


SHEET MetaL WorK 


1. Number of Apprentices—(a) The ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen in sheet metal work 
throughout the Province shall not exceed one to 
four except that those persons employed as ap- 
prentices when the Act is put into operation in 
any district may be allowed to complete their ap- 
prenticeship in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act, regardless of this ratio. 

(b) In determining the number of apprentices 
to be trained, the ratio shall be based on the 
number of journeymen reported in each district. 
The figures shall be obtained by the District 
Inspector, and shall include all journeymen re- 
gardless of their aftiliations. 

(c) Each employer may have one apprentice. 
He may also employ one additional apprentice 
for each four journeymen regularly employed 
provided the number of apprentices in the dis- 
trict does not exceed the ratio of one to four. 

(d) The preceding paragraph (ec) shall not 
apply to the temporary transfer of an apprentice 
to any employer. 

2. Term of Apprenticeship—The term of ap- 
prenticeship shall be four years, including the 
probationary period. 


ELECTRIC WIRING AND INSTALLATION 


1. Number of Apprentices—(a) The ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen in electric wiring and 
installation throughout the province shall not ex- 
ceed one to three except that those persons em- 
ployed as apprentices when the Act is put into 
operation in any district may be allowed to com- 
plete their apprenticeship in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act, regardless of this ratio. 

(b) In determining the number of apprentices 
to be trained, the ratio shall be based on the 
number of journeymen reported in each district. 
The figures shall be obtained by the District In- 
spector, and shall include all journeymen regard- 
less of their affiliations. 

(c) Each employer may have one apprentice. 
He may also employ one additional apprentice 
for each three journeymen regularly employed 
provided the number of apprentices in the 
district dose not exceed the ratio of one to three. 

(d) The preceding paragraph (c) shall not 
apply to the temporary transfer of an apprentice 
to any employer. 

2. Térm of Apprenticeship—The term of ap- 
prenticeship shall be four years, including the 
probationary period. 


No. 3—ASSESSMENT REGULATIONS 


1. For the purpose of maintaining a system of 
apprenticeship in accordance with section 21 of 
The Apprenticeship Act, assessment shall be 
made on employers in each trade designated in 
schedule “ A,” including:— 

Bricklayer 
Mason 
Carpenter 
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Painter and 
Decorator 
Plasterer 

Plumber 
Steamfitter 
Sheetmetal Worker 
Electrician 

2. Basis of Assessment—Assessment shall be 
levied on the whole or any part of the payroll 
of the employer as determined by the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Board, but such payroll shall 
not include salaries or wages paid to the em- 
ployer, a partner, or an executive officer of a 
limited company. Wages or salary of any em- 
ployee in excess of two thousand dollars ($2,000) 
shall be exempt from assessment. Assessments 
shall be levied each year on the payrolls of the 
preceding calendar year, wherever possible. In 
the case of new employers entering a designated 
trade and where an employer from without the 
Province takes work in Ontario during the year, 
the assessment shall be levied on an estimated 
payroll for the year and an adjustment shall be 
made after the close of the year, when the 
actual payroll hag been ascertained. 

3. Rate of Assessment—The rate of assess 
ment shall be fixed by the Board each year, but 
in no case shall the money collected from an 
employer be less than five dollars ($5) or more 
than five hundred dollars ($500). 


4. Statement of Payroll—Every employer in 
each designated trade shall keep an accurate 
record of wages paid to employees and shall 
submit each year a statement of same on or 
before such date as shall be prescribed by the 
Board. Forms for this purpose shall be supplied 
by the Board. New employers and employers 
from without the Province shall submit an esti- 
mated payroll within one month after commenc- 
ing work in the Province. 


5. Arbitrary Assessments.—If{ any employer 
fails to submit a statement of his wages within 
the prescribed time, he may be assessed on such 
sum as in the opinion of the Board is the 
probable amount of the payroll and the em- 
ployer shall be bound thereby. An adjustment 
may be made when the actual amount of the 
payroll is ascertained. 


6. Hxamination of Books.——The Chief Inspec- 
tor or Assessment’ Officer shall have the right 
to examine the books and accounts of the em- 
ployer and to make such other inquiry as the 
Board may deem necessary for the purpose of 
assessment, 


7. Instalments—Except where otherwise de- 
termined by the Board, assessments under 
twenty-five dollars ($25) shall be payable within 
one month after mailing of the assessment no- 
tice; assessments over that amount shall be pay- 
able in two instalments. The first instalment, 
amounting to not less than one-half of the full 
amount, shall fall due within one month after 
mailing of assessment notice and the second in- 
stalment shall be payable on October 1, without 
further notice. 


8. Information Confidential—No officer em- 
ployed in connection with The Apprenticeship Act 
shall divulge or allow to be divulged, except in 
the performance of his duties or under the 
authority of the Minister, any information ob- 
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tained by him or which has come to his knowl- 
edge in administering the Act. 


9. Assessment Account—All funds in connec- 
tion with assessment shall be controlled by the 
Board and the money shall be deposited with a 
chartered bank in a special account to be known 
as the Assessment Account, Provincial Appren- 
ticeship Board. 


10. Use of Assessment Funds.—The money col- 
lected from employers shall be used to defray 
the cost of paying apprentices weekly allow- 
ances fixed by the Board while attending day 
classes in accordance with regulations, the cost 
of railway fares to and from classes, and tuition 
fees for apprentices attending classes from mu- 
nicipalities in which vocational schools have not 
been established and where arrangements can- 
not be made to have these costs defrayed by 
the local school boards. 

Expenditures may also be made from the As- 
sessment Account, on behalf of employers to 
whom the apprentices are indentured, to pay 
for protection under The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act of apprentices while in attendance at 
classes. 

Funds may also be taken from the Assess- 
ment Account to pay the cost of preparing 
courses of study and examinations, for use in 
apprenticeship classes. 


11. Provincial Government Refund—The As- 
sessment Account shall be reimbursed by the 
Provincial Department of Education to the 
extent of one-half the cost of tuition fees paid 
from the account. 


12. Payment of Cheque—-Payment of money 
from the account shall be made by cheque. Each 
cheque shall bear the signature of the Chief 
Inspector of Apprenticeship and the Assess 
ment Officer. 


13. Annual Report—A statement of receipts 
and expenditures together with information re- 
garding the operation of the assessment scheme 
shall be included in the report to the Minister. 





It is announced that regulations will shortly 
be issued in Quebec in regard to the pro- 
vision of safe conditions in shipyards in. the 
province. Shipbuilding and repairing form 
one of the larger industries of Quebec, the - 
firms established there including Canadian 
Vickers and the Montreal Dry Docks at 
Montreal; the Davie Shipbuilding and Re- 
pairing Company and George Davie and Sons, 
at Lauzon; Morton Engineering Company, at 
Quebec; and the shipyards at Sorel, The 
Hon. C. J. Arcand, Minister of Labour of the 
Province, in collaboration with Mr. Gerard 
Tremblay, Deputy Minister of Labour, re- 
cently carried out an inquiry as to the best 
methods of ensuring the safety of shipyard 
workers, and the new order will embody the 
results so obtained. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Conference on Hours of Work 


A Preparatory Conference, to study the 
question of the reduction of hours of work as 
a means of relieving unemployment, will be 
held in Geneva, Switzerland, opening on Janu- 
ary 10, 1933, under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization (League of 
Nations), pursuant to a decision which was 
reached by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office at its last meeting. 
Each of the countries which are members of 
the International Labour Organization has 
been invited to send three representatives to 
this Preparatory Conference on behalf of the 
Government, the employers and the workers 
respectively. It will also be open to govern- 
ments to send advisers, if they think fit, to ac- 
company each of the three representatives. 

Authority has been given by Order in Coun- 
cil dated December 12 for the participation of 
Canada in this Conference and the attendance 
thereat of a representative on behalf of the 
Dominion Government and of two other repre- 
sentatives, to represent the employers and the 
workers of Canada respectively. The repre- 
sentatives appointed on behalf of the employ- 
ers and workers will be chosen in agreement 
with the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada, respectively, as in the case of the annual 
sessions of the International Labour Con- 
ference. The Order in Council also provides 
that, in view of the legislative jurisdiction of 
the respective provinces in regard to hours of 
labour, the provincial Governments shall be 
invited to be represented at this Preparatory 
Conference, as in the case of the regular ses- 
sions of the International Labour Conference 
which are held from year to year, and that any 
provincial representatives selected in this way 
shall be accredited as advisers to the represen- 
tative appointed on behalf of the Government 
of Canada. 


Sixtieth Session of the Governing Body 


The 60th session of the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office was held in 
Madrid on invitation of the Spanish Govern- 
ment from October 24-28. The Government of 
Canada was represented by Dr. W. A. Riddell, 
Canadian Advisory Officer, League of Nations, 
Geneva. Mr. Tom Moore, President of the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, was 
present as one of the Workers’ Group. 

Date of Seventeenth Conference Session.— 
The date of the Seventeenth Session of the 
International Labour Conference was fixed for 
May 31, 1933. 


Agenda of the 1984 Session—The Governing 
Body made a preliminary selection of questions 
which might be placed on the Agenda of the 
1934 session of the International Labour Con- 
ference. The following four questions were 
provisionally chosen: (1) extension of the list 
of occupational diseases giving rise to compen- 
sation to include, among others, silicosis, 
poisoning by phosphorus, arsenic, benzine, etc., 
in industries involving utilization of these pro- 
ducts, pathological manifestations due to 
radium, X-rays, etc.; (2) regulation of the em- 
ployment of women on underground work in 
mines of all kinds; (3) measures to be taken to 
remedy the special consequences which unem- 
ployment involves for young persons; and (4) 
workers’ holidays with pay. 


Election of Officers—The Governing Body 
recently adopted new Standing Orders under 
which its Chairman is appointed for one year 
and is not re-eligible until all the other mem- 
bers of the Government group have occupied 
the Chair. The Chairman is selected in rota- 
tion from the representatives of European 
States of chief industrial importance which 
have permanent seats on the Governing Body, 
the representatives of the extra-HKuropean 
States of chief industrial importance with per- 
manent seats and the representatives of the 
States elected by the Conference. This year 
the Chairman had to be chosen from among 
the representatives of oversea countries with 
permanent seats. Sir Atul Chatterjee, Indian 
Government representative, was unanimously 
elected Chairman of the Governing Body. His 
term of office will begin immediately after the 
close of the present session. 

The following vice-chairmen were elected: 
Government vice-chairman, Mr. Bramsnaes, 
Minister of Finance of Denmark; employers’ 
vice-chairman, Mr. Oersted (Denmark); work- 
ers’ vice-chairman, Mr. Mertens (Belgium). 


Report on 1933 Conference Agenda—The 
Governing Body considered preliminary re- 
ports which had been drawn up by the Inter- 
national Labour Office on subjects which will 
come up for first discussion at the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference in 1933. These sub- 
jects are: Unemployment Insurance and vari- 
ous forms of relief for the unemployed; and 
methods of providing rest and alternation of 
shifts in automatic sheet glass works. The re- 
ports were approved with a few modifications 
of detail. 


Conference of Overseas Countries—The 
Governing Body considered suggestions of 
representatives of overseas countries with a 
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view to promoting the more effective partici- 
pation of these countries in the work of the 
International Labour Organization. It was 
agreed that a meeting of members and deputy 
members of the Governing Body coming from 
overseas countries should be held in January, 
at the same time as the Preparatory Confer- 
ence on Reduction of Hours of Work, to dis- 
cuss these questions further. 


Resolutions of the International Labour Con- 
ference—The Governing Body considered the 
effect to be given to resolutions which had been 
adopted by the Sixteenth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. (Lazour Gazerrs, 
May, 1932, page 553.) Action has already been 
taken on two of these resolutions, namely, 
that with reference to the forty-hour week, and 
measures to remedy the existing economic 
crisis. The resolution on the gold truce was 
submitted to the Financial Committee of the 
League of Nations, which stated that the 
question was dealt with in the final report of 
its Gold Delegation on problems of the dis- 
tribution of gold and the improvements which 
might be introduced in existing machinery of 
the gold standard. The remaining resolutions 
dealt with collective agreements in agriculture, 
opium smoking among workers, the calling of 
a preparatory advisory conference on questions 
relating to colonies and mandated territories, 
the protection against accidents of workers em- 
ployed in loading or unloading ships, recruit- 
ment of labour and long-term labour contracts, 
workers’ housing, and the application of Article 
401 of the Treaty of Versailles concerning the 
fixing of the agenda of the Conference. Most 
of these resolutions did not require any imme- 
diate decision on the part of the Governing 
Body. During the. discussion on the resolu- 
tion concerning the action to be taken to rem- 
edy the economic crisis, some of the workers’ 
representatives asked the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to urge Governments to 
supply fuller information concerning the num- 
ber of unemployed in their countries. 


Stxty-first Session of the Governing Body.— 
The 61st session of the Governing Body will 
be held in Geneva during the week beginning 
January 30, 1933. 


New Chairman of the Governing Body 


In the course of its recent session in Madrid, 
the Governing Body elected its officers for the 
ensuing year. The new chairman is Sir Atul 
C. Chatterjee, representative of the Govern- 

ment of India. 

__ Under the amended standing orders adopted 
by the Governing Body last year, the chairman 
must be chosen from the Government Group. 
He holds office for one year, and is not eligible 


for re-election until representatives of all the 
other Governments which are members of the 
Governing Body have occupied the Chair. 
Further, the choice each year must be made so 
far as possible in rotation—first, a representa- 
tive of one of the European States of chief 
industrial importance (Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain and Italy); next, a repre- 
sentative of one of the extra-European States 
of chief industrial importance (Canada, India 
and Japan); and, thirdly, a representative of 
one of the four States elected by the Confer- 
ence (at present Brazil, Denmark, Poland and 
Spain). 

In accordance with this rule, the successor 
to the retiring chairman—Mr. Mahaim (Bel- 
gium)—had to be a representative of the 
second of these three groups, and the choice 
fell unanimously on Sir Atul Chatterjee. The 
new chairman has a long and intimate knowl- 
edge of the International Labour Organization. 
He has been a member of the Governing Body 
since 1926; he represented the Government of 
India at the first session of the International 
Labour Conference, in 1919, and has been a 
delegate to every session from 1924 to 1932. 


Employment of Women during the Night 


On November 15, 1932, the Permanent 
Court of International Justice gave an 
advisory opinion on the interpretation of the 
Convention concerning the employment of 
women during the night, adopted by the 
International Labour Conference at its First 
Session (Washington, 1919). 

The Court was consulted on the question 
whether this Convention applies to women 
who, in industrial undertakings, hold positions 
of supervision or management and are not 
ordinarily engaged in manual work. Some 
uncertainty had arisen in this connection. In 
1930 the British Government proposed the 
express exclusion from the scope of the Con- 
vention of women holding posts of super- 
vision or management, and a proposal for 
revision of the Convention in this sense was 
laid before the International Labour Confer- 
ence in 1981. As the two-thirds majority 
required by the Treaty was not obtained, the 
proposal was defeated. Unfortunately, the 
discussions of the Conference on this subject 
allowed some doubt to remain. The text of 
the Convention, which refers to “women 
without distinction of age,’ was still the 
subject of differences of view, some States 
claiming that the provisions should only be 
apphed to certain classes of women, while 
others held that the Convention should be 
applied without exception to all women 
employed in the industrial undertakings to 
which it refers. 
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With the object of putting an end to these 
differences, the Governing Body of the Intex- 
national Labour Office decided in April, 1932, 
to obtain the opinion of the Court. The 
latter, by its decision of November 15, has 
replied in the affirmative to the question 
submitted to it. By 6 votes to 5 the Court 
decided that the Convention applies to women 
holding positions of supervision or manage- 
ment and not ordinarily engaged in manual 
work. 

This is the sixth occasion on which the 
Permanent Court has given an _ advisory 
opinion in regard to the working of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization; it is, however, 
the first time that it has given an opinion on 
the interpretation of a Convention adopted by 
the Conference. From this point of view its 
recent decision has a special importance, and 
will doubtless have some effect on the inter- 
pretation of the whole body of internationai 
labour legislation. 


World Monetary and Economic Conference 


Three representatives of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office have 
been included in the membership of the 
Preparatory Committee of Experts appointed 
by the Council of the League of Nations to 
draw up the agenda of the World Monetary 
and Economic Conference which is to be held 
in London this year. The holding of this 
conference was strongly urged in a resolution 
passed at the Sixteenth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference last spring. The 
three representatives nominated by the Gov- 
erning Body to co-operate in this work are: 
Mr. Weigert (Germany), on behalf of the 
Government Group; Mr. Oersted (Denmark), 
on behalf of Employers; and Mr. Jouhaux 
(France), on behalf of the Workers. 

The Council of the League of Nations has 
also decided to refer to the Preparatory 
Committee the suggestion which had been 
made by the International Labour Conference 
as to the desirability of formulating an inter- 
national program of public works as a means 
of unemployment relief, and the inclusion of 
this item in the London Conference. 


Publications of the Office 


The International Labour Office has just 
published a further series of brochures in the 
preparation of its Encyclopaedia of Hygiene, 
Pathology and Social Welfare, under the title 
of “Occupation and Health.’ These brochures 
deal with the following subjects: Paper 
Industry; Perfume and Essence Industry; 
Phenols; Photo-Engraving; Seamen (Path- 
ology and Hygiene of); Work in Silos; 
Sodium; Straw; Sulphur; Tantalum; Ultra- 
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marine; Vocational Guidance and Selection; 
and Welding, Autogenous. 


The Work of the Organization 


A bulletin has been published by the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 
Worcester, Mass., dealing with the work of the 
International Labour Organization (League of 
Naticns). This bulletin is the work of Mr. 
Francis G. Wilson, Associate Professor of Bio- 
logical Science in the University of Washing- 
ton, who has just spent a year at Geneva on a 
Social Science Research Council Fellowship, 
during which he devoted his time to the study 
of the Internaticnal Labour Organization. 

“In sixteen sessions of the International 
Labour Conference from 1919 to 1932, thirty- 
three conventions and forty-one recommenda- 
tions have been adopted,” Professor Wilson 
states; “this constitutes in fact the formal 
sum total of its international legislative work. 
Behind these seventy-four declarations of the 
international minimum of labour protection 
stand years of research by the Labour Office, 
nearly fourteen years of international nego- 
tiation and the twists of politics, unnumbered 
compromises, frequent false starts, disappoint- 
ments to all those connected with the Labour 
Organization, and, perhaps more significant, a 
growing sense of international reality by gov- 
ernments, employers, workers, and international 
labour officials. Each of these conventions and 
recommendations is formally independent of 
the others. A state may take any one and 
leave the rest. The exigencies of international 
ratification demand that the program of the 
Organization be divided minutely so that mem- 
bers may take a part where they do not feel 
that they can take all. The Organization 
works, therefore, with the fragments of a pro- 
gram, but never at a single moment with the 
total scheme of international labour reform. 
In the nature of the case, the application of 
the objectives of the Labour Organization, as 
stated in the Preamble to Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles, is very unequal, but it is 
admitted now that any international program 
of consequence will take generations in its 
attainment. The Labour Organization is no 
exception to this appreciation of international 
reality. 

“The cbject of the Labour Organization is 
to establish an international code of labour 
standards, a code of minimal protection for the 
most part; but a code which, in addition to 
averaging the law and practice of labour pro- 
tection at any given time, will offer legislative 
and moral guidance, not only to countries less 
developed industrially, but also to those states 
which represent the farthest advance of 
rationalization or mechanical production. This 
code is not to be an industrial code, but a 
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labour code, a code which includes the workers 
on the soil, in the factory, in the commercial 
shcp, on the water, whether seamen or fisher- 
men, and ultimately in the air. It is to be a 
code which includes the protection of the po- 
tential workers, the child, and the mother of 
the child, the young person just entering in- 
dustry, and the veteran ready for a pension or 
needing assistance because of industrial dis- 
ease or accident. In concept it is a code which 
will help to relieve unemployment, and which 
will remove the toilers’ fears of insecurity, dis- 
ease and mutilation. And ultimately it will 
be a code which protects the intellectual as 
well as the manual worker. Its results will be, 
in theory at least, the elimination of class 
struggle and the establishment of rational co- 
‘operation between the factors in production. 
It should result in industrial peace.” 

The writer deals with the principle of unity 
embodied in the Organization and the bases 
of continuity both in the treaty and in the 
structure and practice of the Organization. 
He discusses the principles of international 
codification and treats of the different Con- 
ventions and Recommendations which have 
been adopted to date affecting hours of work ; 
industrial hygiene; women, children and young 
persons; social insurance; wages; unemploy- 
ment; education and social hygiene; migra- 
tion; native labour; inspection; agricultural 
workers and seamen. In the concluding part 
of the bulletin, the writer gives an analysis 
of the effectiveness of the international labour 
code to date and reproduces a chart pub- 
lished by the International Labour Office 
showing the progress of ratification of Intez- 
national Labour Conventions to date. 


Report on Unemployment Insurance 


One of the items on the agenda for the 
Seventeenth Session of the International La- 
bour Conference, which is to be held in 
Geneva next year, is “ Unemployment insurance 
and various forms of relief for the unem- 


ployed.” As this will be a first discussion, 
under the double-discussion procedure, the In- 
ternational Labour Office has drafted a “Grey 
Report” setting out the law and practice in 
the different countries and indicating the points 
on which Governments should be consulted 
in preparation for the second discussion. 

The report gives detailed information on 
the various official unemployment benefit 
schemes throughout the world. There are three 
main types of scheme in existence: (1) State 
insurance schemes, supplemented in most cases 
by relief schemes for those who exhaust. their 
rights to benefit and are still unable to find 
employment; (2) voluntary trade union 
schemes subsidized by the State and also sup- 
plemented in most cases by relief schemes; and 
(3) unemployment relief organized by the 
local authorities with the aid of State sub- 
sidies and associated in some cases with em- 
ployment on various works. 

The report examines the situation of wholly 
unemployed and short-time workers in relation 
to benefit schemes; it then deals with the 
classes of workers included, with special refer- 
ence to agriculture; it passes on to considera- 
tion of the conditions and rates of benefit, and 
discusses briefly a number of facilities offered 
to the unemployed other than the payment 
of cash benefits. The financing of unem- 
ployment benefits forms'the subject of a de- 
tailed study, and, finally, there are chapters 
on administrative organization and the treat- 
ment of foreigners. 

Each point dealt with is the subject of a 
short discussion in order to show the principles 
that form the basis of the legislation and 
regulations in force, and there are a number 
of tables which enable readers to see without 
any difficulty what are the main provisions 
of the different systems. The countries for 
which information is given include practically 
all the European countries ‘as well as 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand and _ the 
United States. 





** Shorter Work Periods in Industry ” 


The National Industrial Conference Board 
of New York recently published a bulletin 
entitled “Shorter Work Periods in Industry.” 
The question of reduced working time as a 
problem of economic adjustment is viewed 
from its relationship to future as well as 
present conditions: “The introd:ction of 
shorter work periods,” it is stated, “or the 
spreading of work, finds ready justification 
and approval as a temporary emergency 
measure, but the advisability of its adoption 
as a permanent general policy raises important 
questions relating to the broad economic and 
social effects of such a policy.” It is pointed 
out that all the former lines of reasoning re- 


lating to the problem, which were based on 
the physical and mental benefits of a short- 
ened work period, have been now crowded 
into the back-ground by the axigency of 
modern economic conditions. The shortening 
of work schedules is discussed with reference 
to the effect such a policy would have on em- 
ployment, on wages and purchasing power, on 
production, on prices, on mechanization, on 
leisure, on utilization of equipment, and on 
competition. One chapter outlines specific 
types of shortened work schedules such as the 
five-day week and the six-hour day and flex- 
ible work periods. There is also a section deal- 
ing with work periods during the depression. 
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The report notes that under stress of emer- 
gency conditions “shorter work schedules have 
been put into effect at unchanged hourly rates 
of pay without general protest, either because 
curtailment was recognized as unavoidable for 
the time being, or because it was understood 
that the shorter work schedule would make 
possible the employment of some who were 
without Jobs or income.” However, it is con- 
sidered that ready compliance with such a 
policy under normal business conditions is 
questionable because a change, for example, 
from an 8-hour to a 6-hour day would mean 
a 25 per cent decrease in weekly wages. Three 
possible methods of meeting the wage problem 
in the event of a shortened work schedule 
are summarized as follows:—“ (1) Wage rates 
should remain unchanged, and in that event 
there would be no increase of labour costs 
per unit of product, but such an arrangement 
would hardly be agreeable to wage-earners 
generally; (2) wage rates could be increased 
to permit workers to earn as much per week 
under the shorter schedule as had beer earned 
under the longer schedule, which would un- 
questionably be satisfactory to workers but 
would substantially increase labour costs of 
production; and (3) wage rates could be in- 
creased to compensate in part, but not in full, 
for the working time lost under the shortened 
schedule. Since under this last arrangement 
both management and employees would be 
making concessions, it would appear to offer 
a basis on which a fairly satisfactory agree- 
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ment might be reached, if price conditions 
permitted.” 

Some of the conclusions reached 
bulletin are as follows:— 

“The expectation that adoption of a gen- 
eral policy of shorter work periods will mate- 
rially increase opportunities for employment is 
not likely to be realized fully. Experience in 
adopting shorter work schedules during the 
business depression and in spreading work in- 
dicates that the theoretical need for more 
labour as a result of such a policy is likely 
to exceed the actual need. Adoption of the 
6-hour in place of the 8-hour day would in- 
dicate the need for a third more workers, but 
in the case of companies that have experi- 
mented with the change it is estimated that 
from 5 per cent to 25 per cent more labour 
was employed as a result of the shorter work 
day. 

“Moreover, if wage rates are not increased 
as a result of a change to shorter work periods, 
unemployment as well as employment will 
be spread. ‘This fact seems to be too fre- 
quently overlooked. There is no magic in 
dividing available work that is going to create 
a larger total of work to be performed. There 
can only be a redistribution of work and pay- 
roll, a sharing of both employment and un- 
employment, resulting in greatly increased un- 
deremployment. Whether such a policy would 
in the long run create more work by stimu- 
lating more active consumption is at least 
problematical.” 


in the 


“Work Unit” Plan for Giving Effect to 40-Hour Week 


A plan for spreading employment by means 
of the 40-hour week on the basis of “work 
units,” employment being guaranteed for six 
months, took effect in England on September 
27, 1982, as the result of an agreement in 1982, 
between Mander Brothers Limited, of Wolver- 
hampton, and the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union. The agreement, which is 
signed by the chairman of the company, and 
by Ernest Bevin, general secretary of the 
union, provides as follows:— 

1. That a new system of piecework shall be 
introduced in the first instance in the Heath 
Town Paint Department, and should the system 
be extended to other Departments, the same 
principles and conditions shall be observed. 

2. Work shall be timed and controlled by a 
system known as “Work Units.” 

3. The timing and price for each job, set 
out in cash terms, shall be handed to the 
workpeople concerned, 

4. Wages: Men—The base rate shall be 55/5 
per week of 40 hours; Women—The base rate 
shall be 28/- per week of 40 hours; Labourers 
or other workers shall be paid their appropriate 
present rate for 40 hours as they now receive 
for 47 hours. 


5. The above rates shall be guaranteed for 
a 40-hour week. 


6. In fixing the price it shall be calculated 
to produce 55/5 as a base rate for 40 hours. 
Output above that shall be paid for at four- 
fifths of the base rate. 


7. If the price or time for a job is not 
regarded as equitable, the worker may, through 
his Shop Steward, challenge it, and the same 
shall be re-timed and the appropriate rate 
discussed with the Union representative. 


8. The firm undertake not to discharge any 
worker for six months, and if, after that time 
workpeople are displaced, compensatory ar- 
rangements as per the letter to the Union, 
dated 26th July, 1932, shall be observed. 


9. Overtime—The 40-hour week to be one 
of five days of eight hours each. Overtime to 
be paid for in accordance with the existing 
Overtime Agreement. Should any of the 
workpeople be required to work on Saturdays, 
ordinary rates shall be paid for any period 
worked up to 443 hours; additional hours to 
be paid for in accordance with the existing 
Overtime Agreement. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


HREE applications for the establishment 

of Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 

gation under the provisions of the Industrial 

Disputes Investigation Act were received in 

the Department of Labour during November 
and early in December, as follows:— 


(1) From employees of the New Brunswick 
Telephone Company, Limited, at Saint John, 
N.B., being members of Local Union No. 
605, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. One hundred and forty employees 
were stated to be directly affected by the 
dispute and 200 indirectly. A proposed fur- 
lough, i.e., a reduced number of working days 
over a given period, scheduled to become 
effective December 1, 1932, was given as the 
direct cause of the dispute, the employees 
also claiming that the company had adopted 
drastic methods in cancelling schedule in- 
creases, making general reductions of pay, 
laying-off employees for definite and indefi- 
nite periods and putting repeated furloughs 
into effect. Mr. E. McG. Quirk, departmental 
representative, was instructed to visit Saint 
John and discuss the matter with the parties 
to the dispute. Mr. Quirk interviewed repre- 
sentatives of both parties and through his 
mediation a conference was arranged between 
a committee of the men and the leading 
officials of the company, the latter agreeing 
not to put the proposed reduction in working 
days into effect pending the meeting. 

(2) From motormen, conductors and bus- 
men employed by the Winnipeg Electric 
Company and being members of the Street 
Railway Employees’ Unit of the One Big 
Union. The application stated that 650 em- 
ployees were directly affected by the dispute, 
and 300 indirectly. The dispute arose in 
connection with a wage reduction which the 
Winnipeg Electric Company contemplated 
putting into effect in the case of motormen 
and conductors holding runs on the Charles- 
wood route of the Suburban Rapid Transit 
Company, operated by the Winnipeg Electric 
Company. The application was under con- 
sideration at the time of going to press. 

(3) From longshoremen employed by vari- 
ous shipping interests of the port of Halifax, 
NS. The workmen in question, numbering 
1,050, are members of Local 269, International 
Longshoremen’s Association. The dispute re- 
lated to the companies’ proposal to reduce 
wages 10 cents per hour. The employees also 
made certain complaints as to working con- 
ditions. Representatives of the Department 
of Labour interviewed the parties concerned 
but did not succeed in effecting a settlement. 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Munister of Labour 
on December 18, Messrs. L. A. Lovett, K.C., 
and J. A. Walker, both of Halifax, being 
appointed members thereof on the recom- 
mendation of the companies and employees, 
respectively. 

Subsequently direct negotiations were re- 
sumed and an amicable settlement reached, 
the men accepting the companies’ compromise 
offer of a 10 per cent wage reduction. Pro- 
cedure under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act was accordingly rendered unnecessary 
and the constitution of the Board was not 
completed. 


Recent Proceedings under the Statute 


Reference was made in the August issue 
of the Lasour GazeTre (page 854) to the 
receipt in the Department of an application 
from miners in the employ of the Inter- 
colonial Coal Company, Limited, Westville, 
N.S., being members of Local No, 50, Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada. The dispute, 
which directly affected 450 employees, arose 
in connection with the employees’ desire to 
negotiate a new working agreement. The 
men claimed that on numerous occasions the 
company had violated the former agreement, 
practically the whole of which was in dispute. 
It appeared from certain correspondence which 
developed that the difficulty was largely due 
to misunderstanding and misinterpretation of 
certain clauses of the former wage agreement, 
and the Chief Conciliation Officer of the De- 
partment was instructed to proceed to West- 
ville and if possible effect a settlement with- 
out the necessity of Board procedure. Through 
the mediation of this officer negotiations took 
place at which certain understandings were 
reached and some small concessions made by 
the company which it is believed will form 
the basis of a working agreement. 


Court Appeal Dismissed 


Five coal miners employed by the Crescent 
Collieries, Limited, near Bienfait, Saskatche- 
wan, were convicted on March 5, 19382, of 
having violated the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act by going on 
strike on February 22 without first making 
application for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to in- 
quire into the matters in dispute (Lasour 
Gazette, April, 1932, page 390). The charges 
were heard by Police Magistrate J. C. Martin, 
K.C., of Weyburn, Saskatchewan, who im- 
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posed a fine in each case of $20 and costs, 
or twenty-one days in gaol. 

A stated case to the Court of Appeal of 
Saskatchewan was obtained and the appeal 
was heard on November 17, 1932. The merits 
of the appeal were not argued, the appeal 


being dismissed on a preliminary objection by 
counsel for the respondent that the applica- 
tion to the magistrate for the stated case did 
not comply with the requirements of law 
involved. The convictions by the magistrate 
were affirmed, 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of six 
cases recently settled by the Canadian 
National Railways Employees’ Board of 
Adjustment No. 2. Outlines of previous 
cases were given in the Lasour GAzErTTs, 
October, 1932, page 1050, and in previous issues. 
The issue of August, 1930, contained a general 
summary of the proceedings of the Board, 
covering the period from January 1, 1928, to 
December 31, 1929; and a similar summary of 
proceedings from September 1, 1925, the date 
of the inception of the Board, to December 
31, 1927, appeared in the issue of October, 
1928, page 1060. The text of the memor- 
andum of the agreement made between the 
railways and the employees concerned for the 
establishment of the Board was given in these 
summaries. 
The Canadian National Railways Employees’ 
Board of Adjustment No. 2 was established 


for the purpose of disposing of outstanding. 


grievances or disputes that might arise from 
the application, non-application, or interpre- 
tation of the schedule of working conditions 
for “Clerks and Other Classes of Employees 
as herein named,” which are not adjusted 
between the officers of the railway and the 
representatives of the employees. The mem- 
bers of the Board are appointed for a term 
of one year, subject to reappointment. The 
Board is composed of four members selected 
by the management and four members 
selected by the representatives of the 
employees concerned. The decisions of the 
Board are binding upon the parties to the 
agreement. Provision was made in the agree- 
ment constituting the Board for the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator in any case in which 
the Board might be unable to agree upon an 
award. Up to the present time in only one 
case has it been found necessary to appoint 
an arbitrator. 


No. 83.—Operating Department— 
Atlantic Region. 


A dispute which had come before the Board 
early this year regarding the abolition of the 
position of cashier at North Sydney, had been 
referred back to the parties concerned for fur- 
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Case 


ther information. Later the parties reached a 
settlement, and the case was withdrawn. 


No. 92.—Operating Department— 
Central Region. 

This case also was withdrawn, the parties 
having reached a settlement. It concerned the 
claim of a female freight office clerk to exer- 
cise her seniority in regard to appointment to 
the position of “advice note clerk.” 


Case 


Supplement to Case No. 93.—Accounting 
Depariment, Moncton, N.B. 

An employee claimed the right to exercise 
his seniority in connection with an appoint- 
ment to the position of stenographer at the 
freight claims office. This case was submitted 
in September, when the Board allowed the 
applicant the right to exercise his seniority in 
any position held by a junior employee as cited 
in Article 3, Rule (6), regardless of rate of 
pay, provided he had sufficient ability to per- 
form the work (LaBour GAzeTTE, October, 1932, 
page 1051). The employees’ submission last 
September included a request for “ back-time ” 
for this employee. This was denied for the 
following reasons: Ist, the reasonable doubt as 
to the claimant’s qualifications; 2nd, the doubt 
that existed in the mind of the management 
with regard to his rights to the position; 
3rd, failure of the employees to quote any 
section of the schedule under which the em- 
ployee involved is entitled to pay for time lost. 


Case No. 101.—Operating Department— 
Central Region. 

Complaint was made by the employees of 
the dismissal of a freight trucker at Hamilton 
on the ground that he had been intoxicated 
while on duty and had been. unable to per- 
form the work assigned to him. Owing to 
his condition the man left his work without 
reporting to his foreman, but it was claimed 
that he had been sick, and that there was 
no evidence of actual intoxication. 

The claim of the employees was denied by 
the Board. 
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Case No. 103.—Operating Department— 


Central Region. 


The crown sheet of an engine was damaged 
as the result of shortage of water while the 
engine was in charge of a “leading-hand ” fire 
builder, and the man was dismissed from the 
service in consequence. The employees claimed 
that he had been improperly discharged as he 
had taken all necessary precautions with re- 
spect to the water level, and that he should 
be reinstated and paid for time lost through 
dismissal. i 

The Board found that the employee had 
evidently neglected to check the water in the 
boiler; and further noted that he had been 
out of employment for about six months, and 
that previously he had a clear record for twelve 
years of service. They considered that his 
undertaking to light up this engine indicated 
his interest in the work, and suggested the 
possibility that the company might take a 
lenient view of the case on the employee’s 
admitting his responsibility for the damage. 
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The contention of the employees in the case 
was not sustained. 


No. 105.—Operating Department— 
Atlantic Region. 


Case 


Owing to a reduction in staff, a checker in 
the freight shed at Charlottetown, P.E.I., was 
reduced to the position of freight trucker. 
Later, when an additional freight checker was 
required, another employee junior to him in 
service, was assigned to the position. The em- 
ployees claimed that as senior qualified checker 
the man should be reinstated in the position, 
with pay for the period during which he should 
have held it. The company contended that the 
claimant had never held any permanent ap- 
pointment as freight checker, and that the man 
who was appointed had a better claim. The 
Board found that the claimant was senior as 
a checker, and was entitled to compensation 
during the time his junior had been so em- 
ployed. The claim of the employees was 
sustained. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1932 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for November, 1932, as compared with the 

previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 


Number of | Time loss 
Date ape employees | in workng 
putes | involved days 
INOW Ooo as 12 1,130 3,653 
*Oct.. 19320 4. 15 2,220 14,470 
Nov. 1931... 12 1,681 21,315 


] 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes. but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration, and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are included in the published record only 
when ten days or more time loss is caused, but sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.” 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The number of strikes and lockouts, as well 
as the number of workers involved, showed a 
substantial decrease from that recorded for 


October, 1932, the decline in the time loss in- 
curred being even more marked, as no strikes 
or lockouts involving large numbers of workers 
for any considerable time occurred during 
November. As compared with November, 
1931, while the same number of strikes and 
lockouts was recorded, there was a sharp de- 
cline in the number of workers involved and 
the time loss incurred was much less than 
during the same month last year when strikes 
involving sawmill workers on the Pacific coast 
caused a time loss of approximately 15,000 
working days. 

Three disputes, involving approximately 
eighty-two workers, were carried over from 
October, and nine disputes commenced during 
November. Of the twelve disputes in pro- 
gress during the month nine were recorded as 
terminated, four resulting in favour of the 
employers involved, three in favour of the 
workers concerned, and two resulting in com- 
promises. At the end of November, therefore, 
there were three disputes recorded as strikes 
or lockouts in progress, namely: lithographers, 
Toronto, Ont.; women’s clothing factory work- 
ers, Montreal, P.Q.,; and coal miners, Prince- 
ton, B.C. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 
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Number | Time 
‘ Industry, Occupation and 


involved days 
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(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November, 1932 


MinING, Non-Fernovs Smettina! | 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coul miners, Three Hills, Alta.. 25 eo 


| 
MANUFACTURING— | 
Terstiles, Clothing, elc.— } 
Women’s clothing factory 


workers, Montreal, P.Q..._. 50 bee 


> Printing and Publishing— 


Lithographers, Toronto, Ont. | 7 175 


| 


[Commenced Oct. 1, 1932: against reduction in 
} Wages: terminated Nov. 10, 1982: in favour of 
empluyer. 


| 
| 
i ammenieL Oct. 15, 1922: against dismissal of 


umon workers and for recognition of union; un- 
terminated. 





i) 
{Commenced April 15, 1932; against reduction in 
wages; uDlerminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during November, 1932 - 


MINING, NoN-FERROUS SwetTIXG’ 
AND OcCaRPRYING— | 


Coul miners, Carbon, Alta..___. 50 | 150 
| 
(oul miners, Bras d'Or, N.S | 100 | 360 
Coal miners, Princeton, B.C... | els Oe 675 
; { 
} ' 
| { 
WaNUFACTURING— | 
Pereitons Clothing, ctc.— | 
Textile factory workers, Hes! 
pelpe Dine) era cone SS 1SS 
| 
‘ 
¢ Oher Wood Products— | 
Lumber mill workers, New { 
MiEaiMmis=ieer ts... oe. | 190 | 475 
te penras 
© Shimcle mill workers. Ruskin, 
UB Se ee, (te a | aaa 54 
{ 
Mrra:n Propvers— 
}actory workers (automobile! 
accessomes), Oshawa, Ont...! Locat 1$ 
' i 
| 
: | 
steel workers (sign makers). 
Donate. weave oe. Test 18 
| ; 
{ 
ONSTHUCTIOXN— i 
Other— 
3 Sewer construction labourers,, 


f Neppdin ei. | 250 125 


| 


(Commenced Nov. 9, 1932: alleged Viuolation of 
wereeineni re Wage rates; wriaainated Nov. 13, 
| 122; in favour of workers. 


‘Commenced Nov. 15, 1932: for equa! division of 
| Worn: terminated Nov. 15, 1929; in favour of 
emplover. 

Commenced Nov. 27, 1932: for increuse in Wares: 
| uNnteriuinated. 


| 


j 





(Commenced Nov. 7, 1932: ayninst reduction in 
Wake Fates, Wrminiied Novos, 1932: com pro- 
ise. 


| 

| 

fCommezced Nov. 11, 1032: nvainst low earnings: 
| terinfeated Nore i4) 192°). in MAVOUL OL Cmplover. 
| 


(Commenced Nov. 18, 1922: arainst reduction in 
J Wares) terminated Nov. 20, 1932; compromise. 


| 

| 

iCommenced Nov. 22,1932; for dav wares instead 
of piece rates; werminated Noy. 23. 2002. an 
favour of worker:. 


{ 
! 
: : 
(Commenced Nov. 28, 1932: nesainst reduction in 
[| Wares: terminated Nov. 31, 1932: an iavour o! 
f workers 


| 
iCommenced Nov. 2, 1932: for increase in hours: 
| terminated Nov. 2, 1932; in favour of employer. 
i 


aa ee ee 
¥ © In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, ind the date of ter- 
imation 1s the last duy on which working time wus lost to an appreciable extent. 
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as to seven such disputes, namely: motion 
picture projectionists, Ottawa, Ont., February 
29; 1931, one employer; photo engravers, 
Toronto, Ont., March 23, 1931, one employer; 
photo engravers, Toronto and London, Ont., 
Montreal and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, 
Man., May 4, 1931, one employer; composi- 
tors, Regina, Sask, November 21, 1931, one 
employer; motion picture  projectionists, 
Winnipeg, Man., February 27, 1932, one em- 
ployer; motion picture projectionists, Toronto, 
Ont., July 11, 1932, two employers; and motion 
picture projectionists, Saskatoon, Sask., August 
27, 1932. The dispute involving women’s 
clothing factory workers employed by one 
firm in Montreal, P.Q., commencing August 
1, 1932, and. carried in the above list since 
October, is reported to have lapsed by the 
end of November and has consequently been 
removed from the list. 

Information as to a dispute involving shingle 
sawyers, packers, ete., employed by a shingle 
mill at Ruskin, B.C., from October 17, 1932, 
to October 20, 1932, was received in the De- 
partment too late for inclusion in the Novem- 
ber issue of the LaBour Gazerrr. It is re- 
ported that the forty employees of the mill 
ceased work to enforce a demand for increased 
wages for day men and_ shingle packers. 
Negotiations between the parties resulted in 
the employer agreeing to grant an increase of 
five cents per hour for day men and one cent 
per thousand for shingle packers, and work 
was resumed under these conditions. 

A minor dispute imvolving about forty 
workers, out of approximately seven hundred 
employed by a rubber factory at Kitchener, 
Ont., occurred early in November. It is stated 
that the strikers were temporary employecs 
working in the shoe department of the factory 
and had made no definite demands, ceasing 
work about 11 a.m. in sympathy with certain 
workers who had personal grievances in con- 
nection with working conditions and wage 
rates. After conferences between the manage- 
ment and representatives of the strikers work 
Was resumed in a short time. 

A strike or lockout involving furniture fae- 
tory workers employed by an _ upholstering 
company operating in Montreal is reported to 
have occurred during November, 1932, but no 
details have as yet been received in the De- 
partment. 

A number of disputcs are reported from 
time to time involving men on unemploy- 
ment relhef work, recciving subsistence for 
which some work is performed or may be 
required. As no relation of employer and 
employee is involved, these are not included 
in the record. 
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The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Coa Miners, Turee Hinws, Aura —On 
November 11 complete operations — were 
resumed in the colliery affected by this 


dispute, the miners who had ceased work on 
October 1, 1932, following a wage reduction 
from $125 to 70 cents per ton, agreeing to 
accept the reduced rate. The decrease had 
been made on the introduction of new min- 
ing machinery, the workers however, demand- 
ing $1 per ton. Shortly after the commence- 
ment of the dispute the employer had 
partially replaced the strikers, and on the 
termination retained the new workers 
only such strikers as were needed being 
re-employed. 4 


Coat Mrners, Carson, Atta—The fifty 
coal miners affected by this dispute ceased 
work on November 9, demanding payment 
of wages on the scale in the agreement 
signed with the Mine Workers’ Union of 
Canada on October 14, 1932. on the term- 
ination of a previous strike in this district, 
lollowing negotiations between the parties on 
November 14 work was resumed, the employer 
agreeing to the miners’ demands. 


Coan Miners, Bras pv’Or, NS—A number 
of miners in one collicry ceased work on 
November 15, demanding the reinstatement 
of about thirty-five miners who had been 
laid off some time previously when a section 
of ihe mine, being worked out, was closed. 
The employees in the mine belonged to two 
unions and the strikers contended that most 
of the men laid off belonged to a new 
organization, the Amalgamated Mine Workers 
of Nova Scotia, and were being discriminated 
against, the company having an agreement 
with the United Mine Workers of America. 
They accordingly demanded a division of the 
work available among all employces. The 
mine was picketed, and a number of the 
pickets were arrested as a result of Injuries 
to miners on the way to work. The Deputy 
Minister of Mines for Nova Scotia took the 
matter up with the parties involved, but no 
agreement was reached. The management, 
having an agreement with the United Mine 
Workers of America, Negotiate 
with the representatives of the other organj- 
zation. By November 18, it was reported 
that almost a normal force of miners wag 
working, 


refused tO 


Coat MINERS, PRINCETON, B.C. —Employees 
in three collieries refused to work on the 
shift beginning on Sundav night, November 
27, demanding a ten per cent increase jp 
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wages, the restoration of a reduction put into 
effect last spring. The miners also demanded 
certain changes in working conditions. At the 
end of the month the dispute was untermin- 
ated. 


TEXTILE Facrory Workers, Hesperer, Onr. 
—One hundred and eighty-cight weavers, 
spinners and knitters employed in three 
departments of one woollen manufacturing 
establishment in Hespeler, Ont. ceased work 
on November 7, when the management posted 
a notice of a ten per cent reduction to apply 
to all wage rates except those where such a 
reduction would conflict with Minimum Wage 
regulations. A modification of the wage 
reduction being arranged, the strikers returned 
to work on November 8. 

Lumser Minn Workers, New West- 
MINISTER, B.C.—One establishment in New 
Westminster, B.C., which had been operating 
on a co-operative basis since April, 1932, 
became involved in this dispute on November 
12, the two hundred employees of the com- 
pany ceasing work as a protest against low 
earnings resulting from this system. The 
arrangement was that the workers would 
receive fifty per cent of the normal wage 
scale and a share of any surplus from mill 
operations. For the month of October no 
surplus was available for division. The estab- 
lishment. was picketed, but no disorder 
occurred. After negotiations between the 
panties work was resumed on November 15, 
under the same conditions as prior to the 
dispute. 

SHINGLE Mitt Worxsrs, Ruskin, B.C— 
This dispute ecmmenced on November 18, 
when the management of one shingle mill pro- 
posed a decrease of twenty per cent in the 
wages of sawyers and packers. At a meeting 
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on November 20 the employer offered to re- 
sume operations at a reduction of only seven 
and one-half per cent, to which the employees 
agreed, resuming work on November 21. 


Factory Workers (AUTOMOBILE ACCES- 
SORIES), Ositawa, ONntT.—This dispute com- 
menced on November 22, when twelve em- 
ployees in the polishing and buffing depart- 
ment of one establishment engaged in the 
manufacture of automobile accessories ceased 
work as a protest against low earnings under 
the piece-rate system. As a result of negotia- 
lions an arrangement was reached whereby the 
piece-rate system was discontinued and a satis- 
factory day rate set, the employces returning 
to work on November 24, 


STEEL Workers (Sign Makers, Erc.), To- 
RONTO, ONT.—Six workers employed by a com- 
pany engaged in the construction of signs 
ceased work on November 28, 1932, as a pro- 
test against a reduction in wages from 40-45 
cents per hour to 35 cents per hour. The 
strikers picketed the plant, and it is reported 
two were arrested following alleged threats of 
violence. Negotiations between the parties re- 
sulted in the employer agrecing to withdraw 
the wage reduction, and on December 1, 1932, 
work was resumed at the former rates, 


SEWER Construction Labourers, VERDUN, 
P.Q—Workmen engaged on the construction 
of a sewer as relief work by the city of Verdun, 
P.Q., who, on the termination of a strike early 
in October, 1932, had been granted the civic 
rate of 40 cents per hour, on November 2, 
1932, again ecased work demanding an increase 
in hours above forty per week. Later in the 
day, however, they returned to work at the 
same hours and under the same conditions as 
prior to the dispute. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 

is given in the Lapour Gazetre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue of February, 1932, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1931. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only. once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries the 


latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates, 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in October 
was 28, and 10 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 38 disputes 
in progress during the month, involving 
130,000 workers and resulting in a time loss 
of 213,000 working days for the month. 

Of the 28 disputes beginning in the month, 
12 were over proposed reductions in wages, 
9 on questions of the employment of particular 
classes or persons, 6 on other questions of 
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working arrangements and one on a question 
of trade union principle. 


Settlements were reached in 22 disputes, of 
which 8 were in favour of employers, 4 in 
favour of workers and 10 ended in compro- 
mises. In three other disputes work was re- 
sumed pending negotiations. 
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partially resumed, and by November 8 normal] 
trathe was practically restored, 








Netherlands 


The number of disputes beginning in 1931 
Was 200, involving directly 27,050 workers with 
a time loss of $56,100 working days for the 
Dispute in the Lancashire Cotton Manufac- Year. 
turing Industry—The dispute in the spinning 
section of this industry which involved about 
130,000 workers and was noted in the last two 


Spain 


Statistics for the year 1929 show the number 
of strikes as 96. involving 55,576 workers, with 


issues of the Labour GazErTe, terminated a time loss of 313,065 working days for the 
November 5, when it was decided by a union year, 
vote to ratify the agreement reached in United States 
October, which provided for wage reductions ae zt ose i . 
The number of disputes beginning jn 


of 7-67 per cent. : . ns 
P September was 59, and 41 were in effect at 


the end of the month. The number of em- 
ployees involved jn disputes in effect at the 
end of the month was 9,707, and the time loss 
Was 955,341 working days for the month. 
Bituminous Coal Mining Dispute—Ag re- 
ported in the last issue of the LABOUR Gazerrp, 
settlements were made in most of the ¢oa] 
fields, but in certain sections of Illinois and 
Oklahoma, where settlements had not yet been 
reached with some operators, — disorders 
occurred at several mines during November, 


France 


The number of disputes for the year 1930 
was 1,220, involving 324,916 workers. 


Germany 


A strike against a reduction in Wages in the 
bus, subway, elevated and Street car lines in 
Berlin, which employ about 20,000 workers, 
began November 3. After three days some of 
the strikers returned to work and traffic was 


rr ervey 





CENSUS OF INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


Summary Tables of Manufacturing Statistics and Hours of Labour in 


1929 and 1930 


E|; Be Dominion Bureau of Statistics in the 

annual census of manufacturing estab- 
lishments in Canada, secures by mail, infor- 
‘mation as to the hours per day worked by 
employees on wages, that is the number of 
persons working eight hours or less, nine 
hours, ten hours and over ten hours per day. 


eight hour day or less for 1930 as compared 
vith 1929, namely from 30 per cent to 35 per 
cent, with decreases in the percentage on 
longer hours. The sub-group showing the 
most change was that of manufacturing pig 
iron, steel, etc., as a result of the adoption of 
three 8 hour shifts per day instead of 2 shifts 


The accompanying tables give summary of eleven and _ thirteen hours each for con- 
figures for 1929 and 1930. Table I includes tinuous operation in the principal blast 
information as to capital invested, number of furnaces and rolling mills. An appreciable 
employees on salaries and wages with remun- increase jn the percentage of wage earners 


working eight hours per day or less in 1939 
also appeared in the industries producing the 


eration paid, cost of materials and the value 
of products by the principal groups, while 


Table II gives the information as to hours following articles: tobacco, boots and shoes, 
per day worked. men’s furnishings, hosiery and knit £00ds, 
The Lapour Gazerre for June, 1931, pages furniture, sash and doors, pulp and paper, 


automobiles, various iron and stee] products, 
brass and copper products and clay products. 
The non-ferrous smelting and refining indys- 
try was already on the eight hour day to a 
great extent. In these industries ag in others 
the reduction in hours in 1930 was to some 
extent incidental to a curtailment of Opera- 
tions and the adoption of the eight hour day, 
temporarily at least, was in a number of 


725-729, included information as to 1929 and 
1930, except data as to hours per day which 
had not then been compiled. The issue for 
October, 1929, page 1189, contained informa- 
tion as to hours per day in 1926 and 1927, 
In the present issue information as to hours 
per day in 1928 for the principal groups is 
included with that for 1929 and 1930. Data 
for the more important of the sub-groups is 


given for 1929 and 1930. The figures show an 
increase in the percentage of workers on the 


establishments one of the methods of working 
short time. 
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TABLE II.—NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF EMPLOYEES ON WAGES, WORKING SPECIFIED HOURS 
PER DAY IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, BY GRO UPS, DURING 1928, 1929 AND 
1930, AND FOR CERTAIN SUB-GROUPS DURING 1929 AND 1930. 



















































































d 8 hours or less 9 hours 10 hours over 10 hours 
Groups of Industries Year |——-—— wl the ta hake et 
Number [ © | Number | Yo | Number | © | Number | 6% 
Eh ae a ee : st 2 (Es EDU Wedel] POT Meta te a — EPR 2 
Vegetable Products...............:.....1. 1928 19,466 | 22 35,604 | 40 25,774 | 30 6, 967 8 |} 88,811 
1929 23,463 | 25 BO oot ees 28,900 | 30 8,061 | 8 95, 961 
1930 23,533 | 25 | 36,067 | 38 | 26/889 | dy 7,432 | 8 | 93’ 994 
ABIME OOER 5. ces cc ee eckn clk | 1928 16282) 27 23,149 | 39 18,517 } 38] 1,628 | 3 | 59,526 
| 1929 15,304 | 26 22,469 | 38 19,675 | 3: 1,456 2 58, 904 
1930 15,693 | 29 | 22/043 | 40 | 15’ 862 | 29 1,436 | 3 55,034 
Textiles and Textile Products............. 1928 34,846 | 30 50,381 | 43 28,275 | 24 2,602 2} 116, 104 
1929 28,889 | 24 53,977 | 46 32,450 | 27 3,366 3 | 118,689 
1930 29,840 | 26 52,654 | 46 29,614 |. 26 3,252 3 115,360 
Wood and Paper Products..................| 1928 62,493 | 37 39,736 | 24 61,644 | 37 4,731 | 3 | 168, 604 
1929 63,457 | 36 44,57 26 62,627 | 36 | 4,223 2 174,877 
1930 64,689 | 39 38,501 | 23 OT Sel oat 3,772 2 164, 833 
Iron and its Products.......... LO ee et oe 1928 32,487 | 25 59,534 | 46 26,569 | 21 0, 984 8 128 574 
| 1999 35,530 | 24 | 63,881 | 45 | 33,536 | 24] 10,908 | 8] q41'ga5 
1930 51,038 | 40} 46,999 | 37 | 22/837 | 18 6,628 | 5 | 197'599 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products.............. | 1928 15,751 | 51 11,909 | 36 3,741 | 642 | 2 33,043 
1929 18,928 | 51 | 13/205 | 35 4,072 / 11] 1,095] 3]  37’399 
1930 20,695 | 58 11,849 | 33 2,007 7 882 2 35, 933 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products, _. .:..{ 1928 1 11,991. | $9 7,189 | 24 8,465 | 2,627 | 9g 30,202 
1929 eyot2 et 37 8, £60 | 26 8,925 fret 3,302 | 10 33,159 
1930 13,875 | 44 7,490 | 24 7,514 | 24 2,845 | g 31794 
| 
Chemicals and Allied Products......... : 1928 5,392 | 40 5,774 | 43 Vfozcle ont 551 4 13, 469 
1929 4,676 | 38 6,131 | 43 2,510 | 18 | 863 | 6 14, 180 
1930 4,567 | 34 6,389 | 47 2,157 | 16 416] 3}  13'599 
Miscellaneous Industries................ | 1928 6,334 | 31 10,231 | 50 3,024 | 15 DLS tans 20, 697 
| 1929 6,033 | 28) 11,182 | 52} 3.185 | 15 1,270 | « 21 67g 
| 1930 6,205 | 38 7,334 | 45 1,909 | 12 714] 4 16.169 
| | 
JQ Te a er 1828 205,922 | 31 243,507 | 37 | 178,761 | 27 30,840 3 659,030 
| 1829 205,652 | 36 259,512 | 37 195,880 | 28 34,553 5 696,597 
| 1930 | 230,135 | 35 | 229,326 | 35 | 167,160 | 26) 273377 | 4 653.998 
Sus-Groveps or INpusTRiES | | 
Bread and other bakery products..........., 1929 | 5,207 | 32 7,493 | 45} 3,393 | a1 | 4211 3 | 16,514 
: 1930 | 5,611 | 32 8,376 | 48 3,105 | 18 361 a 17,453 
Biscuits, confectionery, ete.................} 1929 3,418 | 27 6,116 | 48 2,145 | 17 PSGc) 12, 835 
1930 2,904 | 25 6,757 | 56 1,848 | 15 | 516 4 12,115 
| 
Flour and feed:....,............ Pe ee 1920 1,829 | 31 527 | 9 3,008 | 52 498 | 8 | 5,952 
1930 | 11583 | 30 491 | 9} 21932 | 54 $551 21 | vege 
Fruit and vegetable canning, ete........... 1829 2,933 | 18 2,266 | 14 9,953 | 60 1,400 | 8 16,552 
1930 | 8,805 | 18 | = 1,856 | 10 | 10,803 | 59 | 21363. | 13. | 48° 397 
Rubber, footwear and other goods......., | 1929 4,058 | 22 8,901 | 49 3,604 | 20 1,665 | 9 | 18,128 
1930 3,384 | 22 8,989 | 57 2,028 | 13 1,243 8 15, 644 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes............. | 1929 | 1,361 | 15 6,251 | 71 1,055 | 12 141 | 2 8, 808 
| 1930 | 1,961 | 23 5,476 | 66 376 | 10 46] 1} 8,359 
| | | | 
Boots and shoes, leather.........6......... | 1929 | 2349/14] 7,507} 46] 6,036 | 37 324) 2] 16,216 
1930 2,726 | 19 6,799 | 48 | 4,500 32 210 a 14,235 
Butter and cheese......................... 1929 | 1,483 | 23 | 2,780 | 43 | 2,069 | 32 201 | 3 | 6,533 
1930 1,517 | 24 | 3,054 | 47 1,674 | 26 LO? |. 3B | 6,442 
{ 
Fish curing and packing.................... 1929 3,647 | 28 3,500 | £5 | 6,043 | 45 268 | 2] 18,458 
1930 3,682 | 28 3,605 | 27 9,527 | 42 | 491} 4 | 13,305 
| j 
a | 1929 432 | 12 2,154 | 60 | 946 | 27 | aS 3,563 
1939 270 | 8 2'064 | 64 879 | 27 | 4 ee 3 249 
Slaughtering and meat packing............. 1929 3,467 | 37 | 2,995 | 32 2,545 | 27 351 4 | 9, 358 
1930 3,302 | 40) 3,090 | 30 1,754 | 20 332} 4) 8/568 
, | | 
Clothing, factory, men's...,............... | 4929 4,745 | 43 4,971 | 45 1,372 12 | 68 | 1 | 11,156 
“ i 1930 4,238 | 41 | 4,780 | 46 536 5 | 771 | iy 10,325 
Ciothing, factory, women’s................ 1929 7,967 | 44 9,513 | 53 481 | 3 97} 1] 18, 058 
ri i i 1930 7,762 | 43} 9.776 | 54 470 | 3 113} 1| 48491 
3 ee | " 
Cotton yarn and cloth..................... 1929 25 eo 4,904 | 23} 15,000} 69} 1,830) 8| 21,759 
1930 71...) 3,796] 20] 14113) 74) 0841 61 19°099 
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TABLE II—NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF EMPLOYEES ON WAGES WORKING SPECIFIED HOURS 
PER DAY IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, BY GROUPS, DURING 1928, 1929 AND 
1930, AND FOR CERTAIN SUB-GROUPS DURING 1929 AND 1930—~(Concluded) 






























































; 8 hours or less 9 hours | 10 hours over 10 hours 
Sub-groups of Industries Year |——-——--—- — | —---—_—- —-—-—-—— | —- —---—.-_- Total 
Number | % | Number { % | Number | % | Number { ¢% 
a eoninenapstinisnapntitmtiies | ee, ee) | ee ee | See 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry.............. 1929 4,036 | 31 5,738 | 44 By OS2 1 D1 472 4 | 12,898 
1930 45287) | B84 5,658 | 44 2,610 | 20 SO et 12,780 
PF ornishings ine 8)..6.6) 005.00. 1929 4,844 | 48 4,361 | 44 841 8 3 ey 10,049 
a | 1930 5,156 | 55 3,808 | 40 468 | 5 il 8 gl 9,440 
34 m Patemee waved Oi ns, . Ser lay, 1929 3,208 | 64 1,621 | 32 RTH Tas heer Be ae 5,008 
- " 1930 2,987 | 64 1,256 | 27 365 | 8 25] 1 4,633 
* , L | 
82 a Hosiery, knit:goods, ete................... 1929 1,828} 9 12,475 | 64 4,853 | 25 310 | 2 19,466 
60 i 1930 2.765 | 14] 12/670 | 64 4.022 | 20 273. | 1 19.730 
04 S Sitk-asd milk goods cad) oeedice). kk 1929 92 | 2 1,971 | 44 2,263 | 50 | 204 | 4 | 4,530 
77 i. 1930 104 | 2 2.249 | 39 3,006 | 52 470 | 8 | 5,829 
‘ Wemtlen goth ares gies. ce ties eae TORS 5 testes ete ties ok 2,692 | 60 1,769 | 39 29 1 | 4,490 
if 1930 a0) 4 1,991 | 47 | 2/150 | 51 60 | 1 | 4,240 
S) ‘ey 3 « j 
02 i erie. oo ee ae Stl, eyed as ketuaty ty 1929 27068 | 15 5,539 | 41 5,766 | 42 228 oe 13,596 
ie 1930 3,381 | 27 4,871 | 39 4 713 4 32 1B 1 ot a aay 
; cheba | 
OO 4 Planing mills, sash, door, etc............... 1929 3,266 | 23 4,537 | 32 6,081 | 43 143 1 | 14,027 
33 q 1930 3,418 | 33 3,097 | 30 3,762 | 36 AB te costa ip AD Bae 
seid ; | 
02 Bn RW oRMINS sre takes aang inks lon a> - 1929 14,616 | 24 7,138 | 12 37,752 | 63 149 |....1 59,655 
a a 1930 10,979 | 20 5,885 | 10 38,422 | 68 920} 2] 56,206 
: “@ Printing and bookbinding.................. 1929 6,393 | 54] 5,030 | 42 347 | 67 | 1 11,837 
: 1930 6,069 | 55 4,659 | 42 244 | 2 81} 1 11,053 
29 )4 Printing and publishing.................... 1929 7,753 | 72 2,788 | 26 | lili] 1 70} 1 10,722 
a og 1930 8,022 | 74 2,746 | 26 60 1 28 10, 836 
79 get Bre ee ae ne 1929 21,204 | 60 6,430 | 18 4,600 | 13 2.030. 1-8 35,146 
62 1930 24,024 | 72 4,345 | 13 3,018 g ze 6) 33, 499 
30 ita Paper boxes and bags....................-- 1929 858 | 15 3,621 | 65 942 | 17 145 ine 5,566 
4 1930 688 | 15 3,245 | 73 400 | 9 124 | 3 4,457 
& Agricultural implements................... 1929 694 | 6 9,683 | 79 1,522 | 12 289] 8 1 aes 
| 1930 1,936 | 22 6,458 | 72 506 | 6 53 | 1 8,953 
14 MS ADEOIMOWIGS ry 6 oicssec ne ac sadn ccecncasiocces 1929 3,419 | 17 9,574 | 47 6,027 29 1,450} 7| 20,470 
53) ae 1930 8,013 | 57 5,083 | 36 651 | § 216} 2] 13,963 
3 ; Castings and forgings................0..0+- 1929 3,315 | 13 15,005 | 60 5,541 2 1,034 4 24,895 
15 1930 5,553 | 25 10,939 | 50 4,565 | 21 751:1°3 21,808 
52 ie Hardware and tools.......................- 1929 $25 | 11 3,456 | 48 2,695 | 37 232 7,208 
59 1930 1,649 | 26 3,420 | 54 1,170 | 19 |’ my 4 | 6,317 
52 PERN ewe es caer, « 1929 1,595 | 14 7,810 | 68 1,849 | 16 276 | 2 11,530 
27 1930 3,419 | 33 5,464 | 52 1,375 { 13 230 2 10, 483 
28 fy ig: A) RES Us Coll ial ela 1929 865 | 7 787 | 7 5,075 | 43 5,145 | 43 11,872 
44 ; 1930 2.731 | 25 530 5 4,579 | 41 | 3,202 | 29 11,042 
ba 
08 A Railway rolling stock...................... 1929 18,526 | 67 §,023 | 18 3,283 | 12 867 | 3 27, 699 
5Y 1930 20,277 | 73 3,044 | 11 3,488 | 13 801 3 27,610 
16 1929 2,840 | 29 4,355 | 44 2,336 | 24 363 | 4 9, 894 
35 1930 3,284 | 36 3,788 | 41 1,694 | 18 478 5 9,244 
33 1929, 1,219 | 21 2,846 | 50 | +» 1,410 | 24 289 |} 5 5, 764 
42 1930 2,165 | 43 2,347 |} 46 487 | 10 90 1 5, O89 
58 1929 10,150 | 54 7,034 | 37 1,134 | 6 592 | 3 18,910 
05 1930 10,626 | 58 6,295 | 34 1025 | 6 517 | 3 18,463 
63 1929 6,514 |. 77 1,071 | 13 807 | 10 44 1 8,436 
410 1930 6,627 | 77 1,446 | 17 447 5 79 1 8,599 
58 1929 861 | 12 2,519 4 35 3,289 | 46 447 6 7,116 
68 a 1930 1,207 | 18 2,039 | 31 2,858 | 44 431 | 7 6,535 
56 | MMi Petroleum products.................0.s000- 1929 4,840 | 90 479 | 9 39 | 1 ete: 5,372 
25 Bos 1930 5,170 | 96 181 3 My: Fe eee 5,366 
1929 2,221 | 34 3,887 | 59 392 6 47 1 6,547 
1930 2,631 | 39 3,677 | 54 425 6 61 1 6,794 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN CANADA, 1930-1932 


Statement by the Minister of Labour in the House of Commons 


HE Hon. W. A. Gordon, Minister of La- 

bour, speaking in the House of Commons 
on November 22, made the following state- 
ment as to the work carried on under the 
Unemployment Relief Act, 1930, the Unem- 
ployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, and the 
Relief Act, 1932 :— 

“The Unemployment Relief Act of 1930, 
which came into effect in September of that 
year, covered expenditures for the carrying out 
of public works and the giving to direct relief 
to relieve unemployment until August, 1931. 
Under the provisions of the 1980 Act, the Do- 
minion government contributed $14,396,956.79 
to public works, and to direct relief $3,556,- 
928.47. The total cost of administration was 
$43,061.97. The total expenditures under the 
1930 Act by the Dominion government were 
$17,996,847.23. This expenditure resulted in 
public and other works being carried out to 
the extent of approximately $69,000,000, in- 
cluding the contributions of provinces and 
municipalities. The direct relief expenditures 
by the Dominion, the provinces and the muni- 
cipalities totalled about $11,000,000, The 
carrying out of the work under the provisions 
of the 1980 Act afforded work to 337,633 indi- 
viduals for varying periods, the amount of 
work thus afforded being 7,481,449 man-days. 

“In August of the following year, 1931, the 
Unemployment and Farm Relief Act of 1931 
became effective, and contributions were made 
for the relief of unemployment under this Act 
until the first day of March, 1932, and under 
the continuance Act of 1932 operations under 
the 1931 Act were continued until the Ist of 
May, 1932. Under the 1931 Act the Dominion 
government agreed to contribute the sum of 
$35,739,312.19 towards the carrying on of works 
by the provinces, municipalities and the federal 
departments for the relief of unemployment, 
the total cost of such works being approxi- 
mately $81,000,000. Some of this work was not 
finished at the expiration of the agreements on 
May 1, 1932. Extensions of time were arranged 
to different dates, extending to the fall of 1932, 
the gross cost of the works thus extended be- 
ing approximately $14,778,000. For direct re- 
lief, the expenditures of the Dominion govern- 
ment, under the 1981 Act, to date, amount to 
$11,536,789.73, which includes the $5,250,000 to 
the Saskatchewan relief commission. Under 
the 1951 Act the expenditures for public works 
gave employment to 579,024 individuals to the 
end of September, 19382, the total wages paid 
being $38,802,101.63, and a total of 13,152,384 
man-days work being afforded. 


“ After a survey of employment conditions 
in the shops of the Canadian National Rajl- 
ways, 1t was decided to maintain operations so 
as to permit of intermittent employment being 
given to a large number of employees. In the 
month of September, 1981, the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Company was compelled as you 
all know to shut down its shops and the former 
workers of these shops were without employ- 


ment, concerning whom applications were 
made to the government for assistance. The 


government arranged, as has been already 
stated in this House, with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company to open its shops on No- 
vember 17, 1931, and to keep them open unti] 
December 31, of the same year, the govern- 
ment paying the wages of the workers em- 
ployed in the shops, the railway company, 
however, to reimburse the government for ex- 
penditures so made. The total number of rajj- 
way shop employees thus given employment 
was 8,455, the wages involved being $1,447,229. 
The cost of administration under the 193] 
legislation was $84,487.57, 

“Tn the spring of this year, 1932, it became 
apparent to the municipalities throughout the 
Dominion, and to the provinces, that the pro- 
jection of works by the municipalities and by 
the provinces themselves was rapidly becoming 
s0 great a burden that the municipalities and 
probably the provinces would soon be im- 
poverished and unable to carry that burden 
further. Intimation of condition was 
made to the government by various communi- 
eations, and following the custom that had 
prevailed from the beginning of the tenure of 
cffice of this administration, no time was lost 
in inviting the premiers of the various proy- 
inces to come to Ottawa in order that they 
might sit in conferenee with this government 
to see what steps could be taken, or what 
other course could be adopted so that people 
should not suffer for lack of the necessities of 
life in this country, and at the same time to 
try to inaugurate a plan that was within the 
financial competence of those concerned. As 
a result of that invitation, on the 9th of Apri] 
last, I believe it was, that conference eop- 
vened in this city. All the provinces of Can- 
ada were represented, and a general and pro. 
longed discussion took place with respect to 
all the various matters and the complexities of 
the position as it faced those interested. It 
was the unanimous view cf the representatives 
of all the provinces that they could no longer 
finance works and undertakings on the same 
scale that had obtained in the year prior to 
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that date. These representations were heard 
by this government, and further representa- 
tion was made by the provincial premiers, 
headed, I think.I.am not unfair in saying, by 
the premier of the prevince of Quebec, for 
whom I have the utmost and profoundest re- 
spect. He made it very clear, and he was 
supported in his contention by the other prov- 
inces, that he wished to promote the scheme 
of direct relief. Obviously the expenses to 
those ecncerned would be materially reduced. 
Just as soon as the scheme of direct relief 
could be perfected, it was put into motion, 
save for the completion of works which had 
been commenced, the stoppage of which would 
have resulted in a tctal or partial loss of the 
benefit of the work done. Appropriate action 
was taken by the Dominion government to 
seek the advice of the provinces as to what 
works should be completed, and agreements 
were made and understandings arrived at in 
this connection. Many cf these works have 







i not yet been completed; others have been. 
si “The Relief Act of 1932 received assent on 
a May 13, 1932, Under this Act agreements 
yi have been completed with all the provinces 
31 except Prince Edward Island providing for a 
Dominion ncn-recoverable expenditure of one- 
6 third of an amount not to excced $600 per 
e family for the purpose of providing a measure 
- of self-sustaining relief to families who would 
y otherwise be in receipt of direct relief. This 
tg scheme was to provide for the placing of such 
d families upon the land, the remaining two- 
Mt thirds of the expenditure to be contributed by 
n the province and municipality concerned. 
a Agreements have been completed with respect 
jx 94 to this project with Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
d 74 wick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatcho- 
sf wan, Alberta and British Columbia, and pro- 
+ vide fer a total Dominion expenditure of 
ra $1,385,675. It may be said by some that that 
y is a huge sum of money to be devoted to the 
t endeavour to place some of our citizens upon 
t the land where they can become self-support- 
m ing, but I do not think it is. This is not a 
if colonization scheme, state-aided; it is not 
6 offered as a solution for unemployment; it is 
@ a measure which I believe to be constructive 
fe whereby selected families with agricultural 
i] background are placed upon the land where 
ti s they can sustain themselves and get into some 


productive vocation. These families would 
| have received at least the amount of our sub- 
‘scription to this scheme under direct relief. 

“Let me point out to the House something 
; which I think is often overlooked. During the 
| period from 1919 to March 31, 1932, this gov- 
ernment spent in its Immigration Department 
}the sum of $36,718,454.97, That expenditure 
thad nothing to do with the soldier settlement 
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scheme, the three thousand family scheme or 
the New Brunswick five hundred scheme; that 
is simply the amount spent by this Dominion 
in order to induce, invite and encourage any- 
body from anywhere to come to this country. 

. . Anyone who eares to survey the im- 
migration into this country during the period 
I have mentioned will find that there was no 
hope of any considerable percentage of those 
immigrants ever taking up Jand and being out 
of competition with the industrial workers in 
our cities. That fact is borne out by what has 
happened. Go through our industrial centres, 
go through our lumber camps and our mines 
and you will see there the men who were en- 
couraged to come to this country by the book- 
ing agents in Europe, by the steamship lines 
and by the iniquitous system of permits which 
was In vogue for a few years, displacing Cana- 
dian labour—they are not on our farms at all. 

“One of the first duties which this adminis- 
tration had to face when it came into office 
was to see that that condition of affairs no 
longer should prevail, and, as hon. members 
of this House now know, prompt action was 
taken to revise the regulations with respect to 
immigration into Canada. In passing let me 
say that very large numbers of the immigrants 
to whom I have referred are good workmen. 
The first criticism I have to make is that they 
are not on our lands, they are in our industrial] 
centres; my next criticism is that their coming 
here was not so regulated that we could at 
least exclude the major portion of those who 
are to-day the instrument contributing largely 
to the sentiment growing up in Canada con- 
demning their compatriots who are trying to 
make good.” 

Continuing his speech on the following day 
Mr. Gordon referred further to the govem- 
ment’s policy of returning people to the land 
in order to afford some outlet for persons who 
had been receiving direct relief in the cities: 
“During the time,” he said, “this policy of 
colonization within Canada has been in force 
and up to September 30, 1932, 66,407 in- 
dividuals have been absorbed upon the land. 
This has been brought about by the voluntary 
return of people to the land or by the return 
of those upon direct relief and who took ad- 
vantage of the several agreements which were 
entered into with the provinces. It is hoped 
that many of these people will remain upon 
the land and become permanent scttlers. 

“Tt might be of interest to the House to 
know what the feelings of the railroads are in 
this respect. The railroads acted in conjunc- 
ticn with the department, and I should like 
to read a short letter from the president of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, dated October 15, 
1932. It reads: 
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“I have to-day studied a comprehensive re- 
port submitted by the chief commissioner of 
colonization of this company which indicates 
that during the past two and one-half years, 
4,143 families have been settled along the com- 
pany’s lines,’ 

“Those are families who were within Can- 
ada, not new immigrants. The letter con- 
tinues: 

“You will appreciate, I am sure, that I have 
received the information contained in this re- 
port with more than ordinary interest and 
satisfaction. In addition to the benefits which 
logically may be expected through the settle- 
ment of lands tributary to the company’s lines, 
such activities also represent a definite eontri- 
bution to the improvement of the Dominion’s 
agricultural and industrial situation. 

‘It is perhaps, trite to say that in the well 
directed settlement of our agricultural lands 
is to be found a very substantial contribution 
to the solution of Canada’s railway difficulties. 
Yet, in that axiom rests also, in large degree, 
the answer to other Canadian economic prob- 
lems. 

“The report to which I have referred recalls 
the meeting at Ottawa in the fall of 1930 which 
set in motion the co-ordinated land movement 
of your own department, the Canadian National 
and the Canadian Pacifie colonization depart- 
ments, with a view to the settlement of people 
with some resources and a background of prac- 
tical experience. The results to date confirm 
the views that were expressed at our first joint 
meeting as to the possibilities of settlement of 
this character during the period in question. 
They indicate that the proposals were, indeed, 
well founded. 

Yours very truly, 
E. W. Beatty.’ 

“We have received from time to time many 
requests and proposals from the provinces and 
the municipalities with a view to providing 
direct relief in as economical a way as possible. 
Proposals have been made with regard to the 
carrying on of works in conformity with the 
expressed views of the provinces. As I in- 
dicated last night, the projection of certain 
works has not met with their approval and, 
for obvious reasons, we cannot project these 
works without that approval. However, 
various works were undertaken in order to 
see that people should be given such food and 
shelter as might be necessary during these 
trying times. 

“In Prince Edward Island at the instance 
of the provincial government, this govern- 
ment has contributed fifty per cent of the 
labour costs in the reconstruction of the Fal- 
conwood hospital. The Dominion’s proportion 
amounts to $5,82824 out of a _ total of 
$10,656.49, 

“The provincial government of Nova Scotia 
pointed out the desirability of returning to 
their homes in continental Europe some 140 
families from the mining section of New 
Waterford. The federal government con- 








tributed forty per cent, or $8,000 of a total 
cost of $20,000. These miners had come from 
central Europe at the instance of the coal 
company, 

“These miners were thrown out of work, J 
am told, as a result of the last report of Sir 
Andrew Duncan which recommended the clos. 
ing down of certain collieries in that locality. 

“The Dominion. is also contributing forty 
per cent of the cost of certain provincia] high- 
way construction. Our share will be $32,000 
out of a total expenditure of $80,000. 

“The Dominion is also contributing fifty 
per cent of the cost of certain construction 
on the trans-Canada highway. Our share will 
amount to $66,823.96 out of a total expendi- 
ture of $133,647.90. On this work the follow- 
ing tabulation shows the number of men en- 
gaged, the number of days worked and the 
wages paid from May to September: 








Number Number | , 
Month of mnen of days | Wages 
working worked Paid 
| Bee da 
We a : 900 | 17,961 | 57,075 
UG Sater og ath dns wh ee | 1,090 | 22,796 | 61,695 
MEARS ROPE ie te 765 | 12,603 36, 869 
PUI IS These he (eto are 724 14,208 | 42,233 
September,........... 855 11,208 | 31,729 
til ser Sieh ee, Sr lee A: 


“As regards Ontario, the Dominion. under 
an arrangement with that province, is con- 
tributing one-third to the cost of the projec- 
tion of the road through the locality in the 
neighbourhood of Dysart, the province and 
the municipality putting up $50,000 as against 
$25,000 by the Dominion. In Swazey town- 
ship in New Ontario, not in my riding, the 
Dominion is assuming one-half of the cost of 
a road into a new mining locality. The Do- 
minion is also assisting in Ontario to the 
extent of 50 per cent of the board camps to 
which reference has been made from time to 
time in the House. In these camps 2,279 men 
were given employment in May, working 
29,254 man-days. In June 3,355 were given 
employment for 57,066 days and in July 3,794 
were employed for 66,536 days. In August 
3,604 men worked 61,764 days and during Sep- 
tember 3,499 men were employed 68,430 days, 
The cash allowance paid to the workers and 
the wages paid to the key men for May, 
June, July, August and September amounted 
to $239,758.78. 

“In the four western provinces the provin- 
clal governments were confronted with a sity- 
ation with respect to that class ealled tran- 
sients. Dealing with transients is a difficult 
problem. The very word ‘transient’ would in- 
dicate some of the difficulties. Time after 
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time news would come by telegraph to Ottawa 
that so many men had congregated in some 
of the western villages. Although immediate 
steps were taken to see that the men got food, 
lack of which was complained cf, oftentimes 
within twenty-four hours arrangements were 
made to see that they were given food, but 
when it arrived, those men had drifted on 
another hundred miles. Time after time the 
provinces and the Dominion government were 
in a position where they could nct move as 
fast as the transients. The situation became 
ridiculous. These men of course have been 
described as hungry, lonesome men, but the 
facility with which they would move about 
the country was a puzzling problem to both 
the provinces and Curselves. 

“We were not fast enough to catch up with 
some of them to give them the food. At any 
rate, this resulted in the provinces and any 
other agencies available taking steps to see 
that riding illegally on trains should cease and 
that these men should be identified and placed 
under some sort cf discipline, or control, or 
whatever you like to call it, in order that we 
might at least identify the problem with which 
we had to deal. The Dominion zovernment, 
recognizing that the western provinces had 
been the magnet to attract single men from 
other provinces and also the depesitory for im- 
migrants from Europe, realized that there was 
something more than an ordinary responsibility 
to this type and class. The provincial gov- 
ernments in the west found their finances 
strained and the federal government took ap- 
propriate action to standardize the relief given 
to those men. In each of the western prov- 
inces independent committees have been set up 
in order to deal with this situation and pos- 
sibly to deal with relief generally. Those 
committees are now functioning; the transients 
are being registered; they are being cared for 
in camps and being given some useful work 
to do. There are certain places, but not many, 
where those people object to going to camps 
and some of them, going to the camps, say 
that they will not stand for this sort of treat- 
ment. Fortunately, however, that kind of 
objection does not obtain in the great ma- 
jority of places. So far as our information 
goes, generally speaking, the matter of taking 
care cf those men and providing them with 
work where work is available is proceeding 
satisfactorily. That applies to transient, single. 
homeless men. 

“In Manitoba, the Dominion is contributing 
59 per cent to the cost of road grading on the 
provincial roads to Clear lake, the federal con- 
tribution being $3,500. The Dominion is also 
contributing $7,200 towards the cost of con- 
struction of dykes on the Assiniboine river. 
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Also, the Department of thé Intericr of the 
federal government has taken and is taking 
steps to absorb many men in useful work in 
the national parks. This information, while 
not in great detail, will be amplified in the 
report which will subsequently be filed pur- 
suant to the provisions of the statute. 

“In Saskatchewan, as in Manitoba, subsist- 
ence camps and the farm placement scheme, 
Which was in operaticn last year, have been 
continued this year, the Dominion contributing 
to the cost. 

“In Alberta, the same provisions, with 
slight variations, is made, the Dominion con- 
tributing to the cost in each instance. 

“In British Columbia, the same policy is 
being pursued in respect to single, homeless 
men and also contributions are being made, as 
in the other provinces, towards general relief 
of those in need. 

“As regards the number who are recelving 
direct relief, I think I should refer to this 
matter now because some days ago I made a 
short reference to it when, in answer to a 
questicn, I said that in the month of August 
there were some 840,000 men, women and 
children in Canada being given relief, not con- 
tinuously, but for varying periods. This state- 
nent was unfortunately misconstrued by some 
hon. members and by a section of the press. 
Therefore, in order that it may be made clear 
to the House, more detailed information should 
be given. In the month of August, 1932, the 
number of men, women and children receiving 
relief was 841,931. Of that number 162,135 
heads of families were recei ring direct relief. 
It will be seen therefore that those who sought 
to interpret or fell unconsciously into the error 
cf construing that statement to mean that 
there were 841,000 heads of families on relicf 
were quite wrong. In the month of Septem- 
ber last the number of those on relief had 
fallen to 802,592. That is, the figure dropped 
in the month of September, 40,000 below the 
August figure. The number of heads of 
families receiving direct relief during the 
month of September also fell to 158,171, Those 
figures if compared with the returns as to em- 
ployment will in the main agree, the employ- 
ment figures having steadily improved during 
the past three months. We expected that the 
unemployment situation would become more 
severe on the opening of winter, but it does 
not seem to have so developed. There may 
be and likely are places in Canada where it has 
so developed, but generally speaking that is 
not the case so far as the records disclose. 

“T shall not take up more of the time of the 
House except to say this: When we speak of 
our country and of its illimitable resources, 
and I think I have heard that phrase often 
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before, we must bear in mind that we have 
a small population, but that we have immense 
resources, immense territories owned by the 
Crown, and, fortunately all not alienated to 
those who might improperly exploit them. 
Ii the citizens of Canada would realize the 
opportunities that there are in their own 
country, and instead of hiving in the in- 
dustrial centres would get a comprehension 
of the empire that they have in trust, then 
even though there is a dislocation of industry 
and trade in the world to-day I think there 
would be very little suffering or deprivation 
amongst the people of this country. 

“I would offer this observation in closing 
my remarks. The individual has a responsi- 
bility. The individual cannot continue to 
lean upon his fellow-man forever, and forever 
turn to the state to correct every misadven- 
ture which may befall him. The individual 
should develop a little more courage. I know 
that I shall be criticized for saying this, but I 
shall continue to repeat that this country and 
the world have passed through periods of 
stress probably not as gencral as now prevails 
throughout the world, but just as distressing, 
and perhaps this depression, if we can call it 
such, will at least bring out in bold relief to 
the individual the absolute necessity for his 
developing a little courage, and with the de- 
velopment of courage and initiative on the 
part of the individual to take advantage of 
this great empire that Canada presents it will 
not be so hard for each individual to get the 
share of the resources to which he is entitled.” 


Amount of Dominion Expenditures 


Speaking in the House on November 25, the 
Minister of Labour said: “In the four western 
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provinces either by way of direct non-recover- 
able advances or in recoverable loans, the 
Dominion government has supphed the sum 
of $73,844,130.98. i .For all of 
Canada,” Mr. Gordon continued, “ this govern- 
ment has provided the sum of $115,631,733.80 
up to date for the purpose of tiding the prov- 
inces, the municipalitics and the people gen- 
erally over this trying period. That money 
does not come from people who. have not 
got it. The tribute must be levied upon every 
Canadian citizen. It is those who have who 
will contribute that money, not those who 
have not. And I suggest to those who would 
eriticize that that is no mean contribution: 
that this government might easily be criticized 
for having pledged the credit of the state in 
too large an amount. But as far as the goy- 
ernment is concerned it is ready to meet any 
criticism of that sort. .As far as this 
government is concerned, as I have before 
stated in this House, we will continue to see 
that the people of this country will not suffer 
for fuel and food and the necessities of life 
he Go out from this Chamber ag 
Canadians,” the Minister said in conclusion, 
“do not be content to say as partisans that 
the government has failed, but carry the mes- 
sage to the Canadian people that all is: not 
lost by any means; that we have a preat 
country, and a small population; that we have 
wonderful assets, tremendous resources for the 
people to make use of. As far as this goy- 
ernment is concerned it will put forth every 
effort, yes, it will go to its last available 
dollar to see that those who are unable to 
take advantage of those opportunities will not 
suffer during this coming winter.” 


REGULATIONS FOR UNEMPLOYED RELIEF IN ONTARIO 


HE following Order in Council was 
approved by the Government of the 
Province of Ontario on September 19, 1932. 


Upon the recommendation of the Minister 
of Public Works and Labour, the Committee 
of Council advise that the following regula- 
tions for the administration of the Unemployed 
Relief Fund be approved: 

1. Except where the context otherwise 
requires, in this Order in Council the expres- 
sion “Minister” means The Minister of Public 
Works and Labour. 

2. There may be paid from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund such moneys as may be deemed 
expedient to relieve distress and provide relief 
for the unemployed, and also the expenses of 
administration of the provisions of this Order 
in Council, including the salaries of temporary 
employees. 


3. The Minister may enter into an agreement 
with the Government of the Dominion of 
Canada, or with any Minister of such Govern- 
ment duly authorized for that purpose, for the 
payment by the Dominion to the Province of 
the following expenditures in such proportions 
as may be agreed upon: 

(a) Direct Relief by Municipalities. 

(b) Direct Relief by the Province, where no 

Municipal Government exists. 

(c) Provincial public werks, improvements, 

and other undertakings. 


4. The administration of any fund and any 
sums of money that may be appropriated by 
the Legislature, or provided by any special 
varrant of the Lieutenant Governor, issued 
under the provisions of clause (6b) subsection 
1 of section 13 of the Audit Act, Chapter 25, 
R.8.0., 1927, for the purpose of relieving digs. 
tress and providing relief for the unemployed 
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and the expenses of administration, shall be 
vested in the Minister. 

5. All payments made out of any such fund 
shall only be made upon the requisition of the 
Minister countersigned by J. A. Ellis, Commis- 
sioner for Municipal Affairs for the Province 
of Ontario. 

6. The Minister may provide for the pay- 
ment by the Province to any Municipality of 
one-third of the expenditures of such Muni- 
cipality for Direct Relief, in addition to one- 
third to be paid by the Dominion Government. 

7, Notwithstanding the provisions of the last 
preceding paragraph the Ontario Municipal 
Board may with the approval of the Minister 
provide for the payment by the Province of a 
greater proportion than one-third of_ the 
expenditures by any Municipality for Direct 
Relief, in addition to any greater proportion 
to be paid by the Dominion. 

8. In territory where no Municipal Govern- 
ment exists the Minister may provide for the 
payment by the Province of fifty per_cent of 
the expenditures to be made by the Province 
for Direct Relief, in addition to fifty per cent 
thereof to be paid by the Dominion. 

9. The expression “Direct Relief” in this 
Order in Council means food, fuel, clothing 
(including footwear), shelter, medical services 
and medical supplies. 

10. “Shelter” includes: (a) Lodgings whether 
in hostels or otherwise; (0) Rent; (c) Water; 
(d) Light. 

Provided however, that no payment for rent 
shall exceed monthly one-twelfth of the total 
to which the annual tax bill on the premises 
occupied, plus an additional sum of fifty per 
cent of such tax bill, amounts; and provided 
also that in no instance shall the cost of rent 
including water, exceed $15 per month per 
family. ‘Also provided that tthe monthly cost 
for light shall not exceed $1 per family; and 
that the monthly maximum for rent, water, 
and light together shall not exceed $16. 

11. Payment for medical services shall not 
exceed one-half of the standard medical charges 
existing in the Municipality or locality. 

12. Of the total of every monthly account 
rendered by a Municipality for expenditures 
for Direct Relief sixty per cent at least must 
be for food, and no more than forty per cent 
for fuel, clothing (including footwear), shelter, 
medical services and medical supplies. 

13. Unemployed men and women who are 
heads of families, and other persons except 
transients, in need of Direct Relief must apply 
for same in the Municipality in which they 
reside, and all such persons shall be deemed_ to 
be residents of a Municipality who have resided 
there for the three months next preceding their 
application for Direct Relief. 


14. Persons who have no fixed place of abode 
shall be deemed to be transients, and may apply 
to any Municipality in which they find them- 
selves for temporary lodgings and food. In 
such cases no residence qualification is required. 

15. All heads of families and other persons 
including transients applying for Direct Relief 
must be registered in the Municipality in which 
they make application for relief, and they must 
secure a residence certificate card from the 
Municipal Official in charge of relief, or the 


person designated by the Municipal Council for 
such purpose. 

16. All persons receiving Direct Relief and 
moving from one Municipality to another must 
produce such residence certificate to the proper 
official in the Municipality to which they move, 
and secure a new residence certificate in the 
latter Municipality. 

17. Statements of account for expenditure for 
Direct Relief made by Municipalities under the 
provisions of this Order in Council shall be 
rendered monthly in duplicate to J. A. Ellis 
and must be accompanied by a_ certificate 
signed by the Relief Officer, or other official 
of the Municipality in charge of Relief, and by 
the Treasurer of the Municipality, that the 
expenditures have been duly made in accordance 
with such statements, and the provisions of this 
Order in Council. 

18. The Minister may at any time call upon 
any Municipality to furnish such information 
as he may require in relation to statements of 
account rendered by the Municipality for 
Direct Relief, and he shall also have power to 
direct an inspection and audit of the books, 
accounts, and vouchers of any Municipality 
relating to such accounts. 

19. There shall be an Advisory Committee 
on expenditures to be made for Direct Relict 
under this Order in Council, which Committee 
shall be composed of The Minister of Public 
Works and Labour, the Minister of Mines, the 
Minister of Lands and Forests, the Minister of 
Agriculture, the Minister of Public Welfare and 
the Minister of Highways. The Minister of 
Public Works and Labour shall be the Chair- 
man of such Committee. 

20. J. A. Ellis is hereby appointed Secretary 
of such Committee, and he and the staff of the 
Municipal Affairs Branch of the Ontario Muni- 
cipal Board shall perform such duties under the 
direction of the Minister as may be required 
to carry out the provisions of this Order in 
Council. 

21. Paragraphs 9, 10, 11, 12 and 17, of this 
Order in Council shall come into force so far 
as regards expenditures made by Municipalities 
for Direct Relief on October 1, 1932. 





The validity of Workmen’s Compensation 
legislation in the Province of Quebec is again 
being called in question in the Superior Court 
at Montreal. (The decision of Mr. Justice de 
Lorimier, in the case of Slanec versus Grem- 
stead, was given in the Lasour GazErrs, June, 
1932, page 733.) In this case the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board had awarded Dunlop, an 
employee of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
compensation amounting to $9.75 per month 
in respect to injuries sustained in the course 
of his employment. Considering this sum in- 
sufficient, Dunlop has entered an action against 
the Company for damages, alleging that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act is ultra vires 
of the Legislature, as denying the right of 
appeal to the Courts. 
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INTERPROVINCIAL CONFERENCE TO CONSIDER ‘UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE IN CANADA 


Prime Minister’s Announcement in the House of Commons 


S PEAKING in the House of Commons on 

November 22, the Right Hon. R. B. 
Bennett, Prime Minister, announced that the 
Government intended to call an interprovincial 
conference, to meet at Ottawa prior to the re- 


| assembling of Parliament on January 30, 1933, 
/ in order to discuss the question of the estab- 


lishment in Canada of a system of contribu- 
tory unemployment insurance, and to discuss 
~other matters requiring joint consideration. 
Mr. Bennett reiterated the views he expressed 
in the House last year on the subject of a fed- 
eral system of unemployment insurance 
_ (Lasour Gazettn, May, 1931, page 541). He 
‘dealt first with the problem of jurisdiction as 
between the Dominion and the provinces, 
pointing out that this problem “raises the 
question, on the one hand, of the conflict be- 
tween property and civil rights, which are 
solely within the jurisdiction of the provincial 
legislatures, and, on the other hand, the na- 
tional obligations of the Dominion when it 
conceives a condition to prevail that warrants 
assistance to the provinces to enable them. to 
discharge their duties. 

“The question of jurisdiction therefore,” Mr. 
Bennett continued, “is at the bottom of all 
relief which is of a permanent character. Any 
legislation that may be enacted to deal, for 
instance, with social insurance problems must 
have the support of the provincial authorities. 
I made that abundantly clear on more than 
one occasion here, and it was agreed to I think 
by every member of the House who had taken 
the trouble to consider the question. Now 
pressure has been brought to bear by various 
organizations throughout the Dominion to en- 
sure the passage of what is known as contribu- 
tory unemployment insurance legislation. 
\That legislation, to be effective in this country, 
with jurisdiction divided between the provin- 
cial legislatures and the federal parliament, 
could have validity only if it had the sanction 
both of the legislatures and of parliament. 
That I think has been conceded. But that 
difficulty is one that can be overcome. It can 
be overcome rather readily if the provinces 
will agree to such an amendment to our con- 
stitution as will clothe parliament with the 
appropriate authority. 

“Tt has been the purpose of this government 

_ to call an interprovincial conference between 
| now and the date of the reassembling of this 
\ House, to discuss with the representatives of 
} the provinces of Canada this and other prob- 
‘lems. I pointed out to the House with respect 


'was that any measure of 


to another matter that we had hoped to have 
an interprovincial conference at an early date. 
Conditions made it impossible to hold that. 
conference last fall. I need hardly point cut 
to this Chamber that the government had so 
much work to do, and the members of this ad- 
ministration were so pushed and driven by the 
responsibilities that rested upon them that there 
was not an adequate opportunity to discuss 
and consider many matters which an inter- 
provincial conference should take under advise- 
ment. But we have been making arrangements 
for such a conference. I had hoped that we 
would be able to have the conference without 
making any statement to the House, and that 
we might be able to report the result of its 
deliberations after the House reassembled. I 
find it encumbent upon me now to make the 
statement which I have just made.” 

_Mr. Bennett enumerated the various sub- 
jects that might be discussed by the conference, 
and proceeded :— 

“There are many other matters which I will 
not dwell upon, but this is one which we have 
set down as being of tremendous importance 
to every part of this Dominion. I take it that 
the judgment of the House, broadly speaking, 
social insurance 
should be contributory in its character, that it 
could not be otherwise. All the representa- 
tions that have been made to me with respect 
to the matter lead to that conclusion.” 

After a reference to the difficulties that had 
been experienced by the British insurance sys- 
tem the Prime Minister continued as fol- 
lows:— 

“The actuarial computations with respect to 
this matter cannot be mere guesswork. I 
ventured to point out to the House in April, 
1931, that if they were to have any value, if in 
the language of one hon. gentleman who has 
spoken in this discussion we are to derive any 
benefit from the knowledge of the past, it can 
only be because we can rely upon it to enable 
us to go forward with plans and proposals that 
will not be shipwrecked because they are based 
upon guesswork. I pointed out then that the 
census would be taken in 1931, and I further 
pointed out that when the census was completed 
we proposed to have the figures disclosed by the 
census so analyzed as to enable us to deal with 
the subject, assuming, as we did, that we might 
beable to make a satisfactory arrangement with 
the provinces. I therefore desire to make it 
perfectly clear that in pursuance of the state- 
ment which I then made, and which I shall 
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now read, it is the purpose of this government 
to have a conference of the province to deter- 
mine what action may be agreed upon with 
respect to this and other matters. In that 
regard these words were used by me on April 
29, 1931:— 


‘Under those circumstances, with a census 
about to be taken and the necessary figures to 
become available, with our actuarial force wil- 
ling and ready to tackle the problem from the 
angles that I have suggested, does any honour- 
able gentleman think that we would be doing 
justice to the Dominion of Canada or to our- 
selves if we now passed a resolution asking the 
government immediately to do something which 
it is not equipped to do? I propose, if we are 
spared as a government and as individuals, that 
the information we will have before our term 
of office is ended shall be erystallized into the 
form of legislative proposals to be submitted to 
this House. I have never had any illusions as 
to what is involved; I have none now, I have 
never had any desire other than that the legis- 
lation placed upon the statute books, whether 
by this government or by some other, shall be 
legislation based upon knowledge, and not upon 
mere guesswork.’ 


“And I further said in the concluding words 
of my observations with respect to a con- 
tributory form of insurance :— 


‘I say once more that this country will not 
produce men of the character it has had until 
men and women begin to realize that life means 
responsibilities and that one of those responsi- 
bilities is to help themselves. That is the only 
method by which social legislation can effect- 
ively and efficiently be enacted. Of that I feel 
quite certain. Whatever my reading and in- 
quiries may be worth, I have satisfied myself 
quite clearly that in whatever we do in this 
regard we must recognize and realize that in- 
surance involves premiums and premiums should 
be paid by the joint action alike of the insurer 
and the insured themselves and with the assist- 
ance of the state. In that sense, if the hon. 
gentleman is prepared to accept the suggestions 
I make, I say to him on behalf of the admin- 
istration that, at the earliest possible moment 
consistent with obtaining information that is 
essential to make any measure of social in- 
surance worth while, we will use that informa- 
tion for the purpose of preparing and submit- 
ting to this House a measure embodying the 
views I have expressed.’ 

“That was my statement on the 29th of 
April, 1931, I merely rise at this moment to 
/ reiterate and restate it. 

“TJ was rather surprised that the honourable 
member for Winnipeg North Centre, who, I 
judge from what he said, has made careful 
inquiry into the matter, was not aware of the 
fact that the census figures to which I referred, 
despite the utmost efforts of those charged 
with the responsibility to complete them, had 
been only partly prepared within the last 
month; it will not be until after the turn of 
the year that we shall have a complete set of 
figures which will enable us with certainty to 
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.at the appropriate time.* 


present the matter to this House. That I am 
told by the chief statistician is the present 
condition. We have anxiously, and my col- 
league the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
(Mr. Stevens) has persistently endeavoured, 
to expedite the making available of this in- 
formation. But it is not easy to do it. If 
any honourable gentleman desires to visit the 
chief statistician’s office and learn just what 
is involved, he will understand why we have 
not that information at the moment. It was 
because of these facts that, as I have said, I 
would have preferred to make this statement 
after the House has reassembled and we shall 
have accomplished what we had in mind, 
namely the completion of our discussions with 
the provincial authorities, and, availing our- 
selves of the analysis of the figures supplied 
by the census department, the submission to 
our draftsmen of the skeleton of what we con- 
ceived to be the necessary measure to meet 
the situation that exists.” 

Referring to the relief policy of the govern- 
ment, Mr. Bennett said:— 

“This I should like to say, not to anticipate 
what will be said by the Minister of Labour 
Last spring the 
government called a meeting of representa- 
tives of the provinces, who concluded that it 
was not expedient to continue their efforts 
for relief along the lines that had prevailed 
therefore. They decided they would have re- 
course to direct relief. The conference was 
very well attended; half a dozen of our min- 
isters were there, and that conclusion having 
been arrived at, the action indicated was taken. 
With respect to homeless single men the min- 
ister will indicate just how the effort has 
been made to relieve the provinces of re- 
sponsibilitv in that regard; because we have 
realized that an obligation rests upon the 
Dominion in connection with the floating 
population of homeless single men who may 
belong to one province but become a charge in 
another. The minister on more than one 
oceasion has made it abundantly clear that 
as far as our effort is concerned—and we have 
no direct contact either with the municipality 
or with the individual, our business being with 
the provinces, the constituted authority in 
that regard—it is to see that no one should 
lack at least food, shelter and clothing. That 
has been the effort, and so far as we are ad- 
vised that effort has succeeded. It would be 
easy to point out cases of apparent and per- 
haps real destitution, but Parliament is not 





* The speech of the Minister of Labour, 
delivered in the House of Commons on the same 
day, is reproduced in part on page 1300 of this 
issue. 
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and cannot be the medium to care for that 
particular condition. It can act only through 
the constituted authorities, namely the prov- 
inces and the municipalities. In that regard 
I think our assistance at all times has been 
reasonably generous, and we have endeavoured 
to exercise such supervisions as might be 
reasonable without in any sense lessening the 
autonomy of the provinces or depriving them 
of their constitutional rights or jurisdiction. 


“— “T do not intend to deal further with this 


matter, Mr. Speaker, I shall only summarize 
the situation by saying that the government 
has in course of preparation what we believe 
wil! be an appropriate agenda to submit to an 
jnterprovincial conference. It is proposed to 
call that conference so that it may conclude 
its labours between now and January 30, when 
the House will reassemble. At that conference 
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it is proposed to discuss all those matters that 
have engaged the attention of governments, 
both provincial and federal, with particular 
reference to the question referred to by my- 
self on April 29, 1931, namely, the problem 
of unemployment and how it should be and 
may be dealt with under the divided jurisdic- 
tion which exists in Canada. 

“One further word I should add, and it is 
this: It is not competent for me to discuss 
the merits or demerits of commissions or com- 
mittees of this House, but I should like to 
point out that Parliament has no jurisdiction 
to appoint a federal relief commission. That 
is beyond our power; such a commission could 
not function for the very simple and obvious 
reason that more than one province has made 
it abundantly clear that they would not toler- 
ate this interference in their business.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Final Report and Recommendations of Royal Commission 


EFERENCE was made in the last issue 
(page 1144) to the recent publication of 

the final report of the Royal Commission on 
Unemployment Insurance which was. ap- 
pointed by the British Government towards 
the close of 1980. The majority report is 
signed by the Chairman, Judge Holman Gre- 
gory, K.C., and four members, Mr. H. Clay, 
Dr. H. J. Hetherington, Mr. E. C. P. Lascelles 
and Mr. H. M. Trouncer. There is a Minority 
Report signed by two members, Councillor W. 
Asbury and Mrs. C. D. Rackham, but the 
recommendations of the Commission on many 
points are unanimous. By their terms of re- 
ference the Commission were required to deal 
with the Unemployment Insurance scheme and 
with arrangements outside insurance. Under 
the former heading they recommend the reten- 
tion of an unemployment insurance scheme 
substantially on the line of that at present in 
force. This, they say, will “ provide a first line 
of defence over a large part of the field of em- 
ployment for the great majority of the unem- 
ployed.” They make recommendations on 
many of the technical details of the insurance 
scheme, but, as these do not affect the prin- 
ciples of the scheme, it is natural that the 
other subjects which come under their review— 
particularly the arrangements outside insurance 
(which may be described as the “ Unemploy- 
ment. Assistance ” scheme)—should bulk more 
largely in their Report. The report makes it 
clear that both the unemployment insurance 
scheme and the unemployment assistance 
scheme which are recommended should be 


linked up with arrangements for the training 
and occupation of the unemployed during 
their unemployment. This is regarded as an 
essential part of the proposals. 

For those of the unemployed who do not fall 
within either the insurance or the unemploy- 
ment assistance scheme, there will remain the 
system of public assistance administered by the 
Local Authorities. 

The report discusses the principles upon 
which unemployment ‘insurance should be 
based. The degeneration of the insurance sy- 
stem during the last twelve years is attributed 
partly to undue optimism as to the temporary 
character of the high level of unemployment, 
and partly to the fact that, as the only alter- 
native was the Poor Law, an intolerable burden 
would have placed upon local authorities in the 
distressed areas if they had been made respon- 
sible for the relief of all unemployed workers 
who had exhausted their right to benefit. It is, 
therefore, clear that the scope and’ provisions 
of the insurance scheme must depend largely 
on the arrangements that exist outside it, and 
these are accordingly discussed first. 

The minority report rejects the idea of con- 
tributory insurance and urges that the same 
advantages can be achieved by a contributory 
scheme giving a statutory right to benefit to 
all who comply with the conditions. The 
scheme would pay benefit to the unemployed 
worker at a fixed rate as long as he continued 
unemployed, and without the application of 
the Means Test. The majority report, on the 
other hand, accepts the principle of Unemploy- 
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ment Insurance, and proposes in fact the codi- 
fication of the existing state of affairs—namely, 
the dual system of insurance benefits, and State 
relief determined by a means test. 

Apart from maintaining the original concep- 
tion of unemployment insurance, the majority 
report suggests certain amendments to the ex- 
isting system. An important one is the recom- 
mendation in favour of an independent com- 
mission on unemployment insurance to advise 
the Minister of Labour and to endeavour to 
keep the question as much out of politics as 
possible. It recommends the extension of the 
insurance system by lowering the age of entry, 
and extending the class of non-manual workers, 
though it does not recommend the inclusion of 
agricultural or domestic service. The rates of 
contributions should remain for the present, 
but the rate of benefit should be reduced to 
15s. a week for adult males, and 13s. a week for 
adult females, with an increase in dependant’s 
benefit for the first child. As regards the con- 
ditions of benefit, it is proposed that the prin- 
ciple of relating the period of benefit to the 
record of insurable employment be restored. 
Instead of a fixed period of 26 weeks, as at 
present, it should range from a minimum of 13 
weeks to 39 weeks in a year, taking into ac- 
count the contributions paid and the benefits 
drawn. As regards the other half of the plan, 
namely, the relief scheme, it is intended to in- 
clude all able-bodied unemployed who are not 
for the time being entitled to insurance bene- 
fit, including non-insured trades such as agri- 
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culture. The principles which would guide the 
scheme of relief are, firstly, that assistance 
should be subject to proof of need; secondly, 
that need shall be judged after an assessment 
of the resources of the household; thirdly, that 
the amount of payment must be less than 
wages, and, fourthly, that standards should be 
established which experience shows to be re- 
quired to relieve needs. In addition, the Com- 
mission recommends a series of rules designed 
to assist the local authorities in determining 
needs. The scheme would be administered by 
the local authorities. 

The proposal of the Majority that the un- 
employed should be provided for under two 
separate schemes—insurance and relief—is, in 
the view of the Minority, fundamentally un- 
sound: if the unemployed are to be provided 
for under two separate schemes domestic ser- 
vice should be included in the general scheme 
of insurance and a special scheme of insurance 
should be set up for agriculture. The Min- 
ority consider that the relief scheme should not 
be administered through the machinery or pub- 
he assistance or through new machinery set up 
for the purpose. The Employment Exchange 
should be the centre for all the services for the 
unemployed whether on insurance benefit or 
on relief. The machinery of the Court of 
Referees should be used for the adjudication of 
all claims. Claimants should prove unemploy- 
ment and receive payment of benefit and re- 
lief at the Exchange as is the case with those 
at present in receipt of transitional payments. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PLAN IN OHIO 


N November, 1931, the Governor of the 
State of Ohio appointed a Commission 
to investigate the subject of unemployment 


insurance, and in November this year the © 


Commission submitted their report, together 
with a draft unemployment insurance bill. 
The report and recommendations are described 
in detail by Professor W. M. Leiserson, in 
the Survey (New York) for December. The 
commission recommend an unemployment 
insurance system based on strict insurance 
principles: “in this respect,” it is stated “it 
differs fundamentally from the experiments in 
European countries, and from the unemploy- 
ment compensation law adopted last winter 
in Wisconsin (Lasour Gazerrs, April, 1932, 
page 379; March, page 323). It differs 
further from the European plans in that no 
part of the cost of insurance is to be paid 
by the state; taxpayers are required to make 
no contribution whatever, not even to the 
expense of administering the act. It differs 
55599—54 


again from the Wisconsin act by providing 
that employees shall pay a part of the 
premiums with which the insurance is to be 
purchased. In effect it would set up a mutual 
insurance company, maintained and admin- 
istered jointly by the employers and the 
working people of the state, in which sub- 
stantially all industries and their employees 
would be compelled to insure their risks of 
unemployment under strict control and regu- 
lation by the state.” 

The commission based their report upon 
the four following principles: (1) Unemploy- 
ment is inevitable; (2) Distress from unem- 
ployment is preventable; (3) Wage-earners 
cannot provide against this distress, and (4) 
Insurance can prevent it. On the question 
whether a sound actuarial basis can be found 
for this form of insurance, the report quotes 
Mr. Haley Fiske, late president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, who 
stated in 1925: “At least one company feels 
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that the problems of writing unemployment 
insurance are not unsurmountable, and it. is 
optimistic about the practicability of this 
type of insurance. As soon as the insurance 
laws of the state are amended so that it may 
offer this type of coverage, it will do so.” 
~The Ohio Bill would establish an unem- 
ployment insurance fund similar to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Fund of the state, 
in which substantially all industries and their 
employees are required to insure their risks 
of unemployment. It would pool all the risks 
in one fund on strict insurance principles. 
The proposed fund is to be administered by 
the state as a trustee, without liability on 
the part of the state beyond the amounts 
paid in by employers and employees and the 
money earned by the fund. The Act would 
provide that the unemployed must register 
at the public employment offices, and their 
unemployment under the insurance will be 
reckoned from the time. of registration. 
After the waiting period, payments of benefits 
will be made at the employment office, and 
those drawing benefits will be required to 
report regularly for any other work that may 
be available. The offices, in touch with 
opportunities for employment, will thus in 
normal times offer a work-test for those 
claiming benefits. There are eleven such 
offices in Ohio operated by the State Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations. These would 
be transferred to the unemployment insur- 
ance authority, which would be authorized 
to divide the state into employment districts 
and to locate in each as many offices as may 
be necessary to administer the act. “By 
interlocking the employment service with 
the insurance system, provision is made for 
cutting down the out-of-work period, and to 
that extent controlling the bulk of unem- 
ployment. Similarly, the contributory pro- 
visions will give all working employees a 
personal interest in conserving the fund from 
which their own protection in the long run 
must come. Nor does the plan neglect the 
necessity for stimulating employers to regu- 
larize. Three years after the law goes into 
effect, there will be enough experience and 
records to determine which industries and 
employments are responsible for the most 
unemployment. A merit-rating system is 
then to be introduced after the manner of 
the successful workmen’s compensation rates 
in Ohio. The unemployment insurance com- 
mission will classify industries and occupa- 
tions, and fix rates according to the risk in 
each class. The bill authorizes a maximum 
premium of 34 per cent of the payrolls for 
those employers whose supply of work is 
least regular; a minimum rate of 1 per cent 
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for those that have achieved relatively steady 


work. As in accident insurance, it is thought 
that such a sliding scale will not only more 
justly distribute the cost of insurance but 


_will provide incentives for stabilizing. None 


the less the main features of the bill assume 
that the total reduction in unemployment 


_that can be brought about by the preventive 


efforts of employers is. bound to be small 
compared with the number of the unemployed 
who will need relief if not protected by 
insurance. 

“The Commission felt that a minimum 
standard of benefits for unemployed working 
people should be 50 per cent of normal 
weekly earnings for a period of not less than 
fifteen weeks; with a maximum of $15 per 
week. This, according to the unemployment 
experience of Ohio, could not be secured at 
a cost of much less than 3 per cent of the 
payroll. It was deemed unlikely that a con- 
tribution of more than 2 per cent from em- 
ployers could pass the legislature. If the 
employers alone contributed and the premium 
was 2 per cent of payrolls, nothing like ade- 
quate benefits could be assured to unemployed 
workers. Therefore a 3 per cent fund was 
decided upon with the employees contributing 
one-third, or 1 per cent of their weekly 
wages. There were two additional reasons 
for adopting the contributory plan, The first 
was the desire to emphasize the feeling of 
self-help and self-respect that comes from 
paying in one’s own insurance; and with this 
went the idea already noted of engaging the 
personal interest of every participant in con- 
serving the fund. The second reason was the 
need for giving employees a voice in its 
administration. ‘To insure successful opera- 
tion this must be decentralized. There will 
have to be local appeal boards representing 
employers and employees as well as similar 
representation in the central body. Unless 
employees contribute their own money to 
the fund, their voice in the management of 
the insurance system is likely to be nominal. 

“The waiting period before benefits begin 
is three weeks in the Ohio bill, instead of the 
two weeks commonly provided in bills intro- 
duced in American legislatures. By increasing 
the waiting period one week, it was found 
possible to extend the period during which 
benefits could be paid by several weeks. 

“The Commission publishes a table show- 
ing the various amounts of protection against 
unemployment that can be bought for various 
premiums ranging from 2 per cent of the 
employers’ payrolls to 44 per cent. Thus a 
premium as low as 2-3 per cent of the pay- 
rolls would purchase benefits of 50 per cent 
of normal weekly wages (with a maximum 
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of $15 per week). over a period of 13 weeks, 
but the waiting period before benefits could 
begin would have to be four weeks. A 
premium as high as.4:5 per cent-on the other 
hand would purchase the. same benefits of 
half-pay (with a. maximum of $17.50) over 
a period of 26 weeks and with only a two- 
week waiting period. 

“On the basis of such calculations as these 
the Commission concludes that ‘employers 
and employees together can easily afford to 
make the small payments necessary to pur- 
chase enough insurance to pay for from one- 
third to one-half of the wage losses caused 


Voluntary Labour 


_A voluntary: labour service for young men 
was established in Germany in January, 1931, 
as a means of combating unemployment and 
of promoting physical and moral welfare, and 
has since been growing steadily in importance. 
Industrial and Labour Information, Geneva, 
in its issue of November 7 gives a summary 
of an article by the chairman of the German 
Federal Institution for Employment Ex- 
changes and Unemployment Insurance, ex- 
plaining the purpose, aims and organization 
of the voluntary labour service. 

There are upwards of four million young 
men between the age limits of 18 and 25 years 
in Germany, and it was estimated that on 
July 30 last one-quarter of this total were 
unemployed. The voluntary labour service 
plan provides for the employment of unem- 
ployed young persons on special classes of 
work, such as land improvement and drainage, 
improvement to means of communication, 
forestry, work on settlements and allotments, 
all of which is carried out in the open air. 
This service cannot be used for normal pro- 
ductive work, as this would be an unwarrant- 
able interference with private enterprise, and 
is practically restricted to useful public works 
which can be carried out without any great 
supply of raw materials and without ma- 
chinery and by workers who are mostly 
strangers to this class of employment. 

The labour service is at present entirely 
voluntary, but it is in receipt of financial 
support from the Federal Government. A 
man entering voluntary labour service does not 
receive unemployment benefits, but the em- 
ploying organization receives a subsidy not 
exceeding two marks per worker for each 
working. day, which must be expended on 
accommodation, food, working clothes and 
pocket money for- those employed. The sub- 
sidy is paid for twenty weeks, or in exceptional 
cases for forty weeks. It is further pro- 
vided that in addition to this subsidy a sum 
not exceeding 360 marks under certain 


by unemployment, and thus provide enough 
income to keep self-respecting working people 
from becoming public charges.’ Specifically 
it recommends that at the start 3 per cent 
of payrolls be fixed as the premium to be 
paid for unemployment insurance in Ohio, 
2 per cent to be paid by the employers and 
1 per cent by employees. This will purchase 
the following amount of insurance: ‘ A benefit 
of 50 per cent of the normal weekly wage of 
the insured beginning after a waiting period 
of three weeks and payable for a period of 
sixteen weeks, the maximum benefit in no 
case exceeding $15 per week’.” 


Service in Germany 


conditions is to be placed to the credit of 
voluntary workers by the Federal Govern- 
ment to help them to become settlers. The 
workers employed under this scheme are in- 
sured against sickness and accident, retain 
their acquired rights under pensions insur- 
ance and are covered by protective labour 
legislation. Most of the work is carried on 
by public bodies, public utility associations or 
foundations, and associations of groups of 
voluntary workers. Undertakings carried on 
for profit may employ voluntary workers only 
when the results of the work will entirely, 
or in great measure, be of direct benefit to 
the community. In more than half of the 
cases, employing organizations have so far 
been public bodies, generally for the purpose 
of land cultivation and drainage. 

The voluntary labour service is supervised 
by a Féderal Commissioner, assisted by 
thirteen district commissioners for the different 
states. These officers are responsible for de- 
ciding what work is desirable from the local 
economic, social and financial point of view. 
A sum of fifty million marks from the Federal 
budget of Germany was placed at the dis- 
posal of the Federal Commissioner for the 
support of this work on August 1 last. It was 
expected that this sum would provide for 
approximately 26 million days of employment 
up to the end of the financial year on March 
31, 1933. The expectation of the administra- 
tive authorities was that the number to be 
employed in the voluntary labour service dur- 
ing the winter would be 200,000 persons. 

Although the compulsory labour reserve in 
Germany is at present entirely voluntary, the 
plans of the Federal government. do not ex- 
clude the possibility of its transformation in 
the light of future experience. The beginnings 
of the compulsory labour service may be seen 
in the proposal put forward by the Federal 
Chancellor that in future students should work 
for a year after leaving the secondary school 
and before attending the university. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN 
OCTOBER, 1932 


"THE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon report from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on November 1, was 8,125, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 780,301 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under re- 
view. The number of unions reporting for 


(1) Employment Situation at the 


October was 1,765, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 162,682 persons. It should be un- 
derstood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, definite figures not being available as 
to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 


(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 67 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 


(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


Beginning of November, 1932, as 


Reported by Empleyers 


There was rather more than the customary 
seasonal contraction in industrial activity at 
the beginning of November, reversing the 
favourable movement of the preceding month, 
and bringing the index, after correction for 
seasonal influences, to a point slightly below 
the September 1 level. The 8,125 firms fur- 
nishing employment returns to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reported 780,301 workers, 
compared with 799,100 on October 1. Reflect- 
ing this reduction, the index number declined 
from 86-7 in the preceding month to 84-7 on 
the date under review, as compared with 103-0 
on November 1, 1931. On the same date in 
the ten preceding years, the index was as fol- 
lows: 1930, 112-9; 1929, 124-6; 1928 118-9; 
1927, 108-8; 1926, 104-0; 1925, 98-3; 1924, 
94-1; 1923, 100-0; 1922, 97-0 and 1921, 91-3. 

Pronounced seasonal curtailment took place 
in manufacturing, notably of lumber, food and 
iron and steel products. The general declines 
in factory employment were smaller than those 
recorded at the beginning of November in 
1931, 1930 and 1929, although they exceeded 
the losses in most of the earlier years of the 
record. Continued improvement was shown 
in textiles, and pulp and paper mills were also 
more active. Among the non-manufacturing 
groups, there were reductions in communica- 
tions, transportation, construction and services, 
with increases in logging, coal and metallic 
ore mining and retail trade. These changes 
were generally seasonal in character. 


Employment by Economic Areas 
The tendency was upward in the Maritime 
Provinces, while elsewhere losses were re- 
corded. 


Maritime Provinces—There was a consider- 
able increase in employment in the Maritime 
Provinces on November 1, 1932; most of the 
gain took place in manufacturing (notably of 
iron and steel products), and in logging, coal- 
mining and highway construction. On the 
other hand, shipping and building and rail- 
way construction were slacker. Returns were 
received from 585 employers, with 60,521 work- 
ers on their payrolls, or 1,456 more than at 
the beginning of October. Largely owing to 
unemployment relief works then underway, a 
much greater increase had been indicated on 
November 1, 1931, when the index was con- 
siderably higher. 


Quebec—There was a large reduction in 
Quebec, where the 1,964 co-operating firms re- 
duced their staffs by 6,166 employees, bring- 
ing them to 226,902 on November 1. Log- 
ging, local transportation, animal food and 
non-ferrous metal factories and retail trade 
reported improvement, while construction and 
manufacturing as a whole registered consider- 
able curtailment. Within the manufacturing 
group, the lumber, tobacco, textile, pulp and 
paper and iron and steel divisions showed 
contractions, that in the last named being 
most pronounced. Employment was in less 
volume than on the same date in 1931, 
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although the reported decreases were then 
much more extensive. 


Ontario—Employment declined in Ontario, 
the losses being on a somewhat larger scale 
than those indicated on October 1 last: year, 
when the index was higher. The most marked 
recessions on the date under review were 
mainly of a seasonal nature in construction, 
transportation, canning, saw-milling and iron 
and steel plants, while pulp and paper, rub- 
ber and textile factories, logging and retail 
trade were busier. A combined working force 
of 316,103 persons was reported by the 3,615 


the other hand, manufacturing, building, high- 
way and railway construction, transportation 
and services showed contractions. Within the 
manufacturing group, lumber, clay, glass and 
stone and iron and steel reported the largest 
losses. 

British Columbia—Decreased employment 
was recorded by the 796 employers furnishing 
returns in British Columbia; their staffs ag- 
gregated 63,530, compared with 67,280 in the 
preceding month. The reduction occurred 
very largely in manufacturing, chiefly of food 
and lumber products, and in transportation, 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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employers whose data were tabulated, and 
who had 322,854 on their payrolls in the pre- 
ceding month. 

Prairie Provinces—As is usually the case at 
this time of year, there was a decrease in the 
Prairie Provinces on November 1, 1932. The 
decline involved a greater number of workers 
than that noted in the autumn of 1931, when 
the index was higher, largely owing to the 
extensive programs of unemployment relief 
work then being carried out on the Highways. 
Returns were compiled from 1,165 firms having 
113,245 employees, as against 116,837 on Oc- 
tober 1, 1932. Coal-mining and retail trade 
afforded considerably more employment; on 


construction and trade. Pulp and paper mills 
and logging, however, showed rather more 
activity. Employment was in. smaller volume 
than on November 1 last year, when the 
movement was decidedly favourable, largely 
owing to the unemployment relief projects 
then underway. 


Table I gives index numbers of employment 
by économic areas. 


Employment by Cities 
Additions to staffs were registered in Hamil- 
ton and in Windsor and the adjacent Border 
Cities, while in Montreal, Quebec City, To- 
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ronto, Ottawa, Winnipeg and Vancouver there 
were reductions. 


Monireal—The trend of employment in 


Montreal was downward, 5,007 persons having 
been let out from the staffs of the 1,120 co- 
operating firms, who employed 125,651. Manu- 
factures, construction and transportation re- 
ported reduced activity, while there were gains 
in retail trade. Within the manufacturing 
group, there was curtailment in textile, leather, 
tobacco and beverage and iron and steel 


plants; the iron and steel industry reported a 
very large share of the general decrease. De- 
clines had also been noted on November 1, 
1931, but the index was then several points 
higher. 

Quebec City—Employment showed a, fall- 
ing-off in Quebec, according to 152 employers 
of 12,364 persons, compared with 12,554 on 
October 1. Construction and manufacturing 
indicated contractions, while other industries 


recorded only slight changes. Employment as 


Norz.—The “Relative Weight” in Table I, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of al] 
employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 
Tasis I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





Maritime Prairie British 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

91-3 102-6 83-4 92-7 101-9 83-7 
97-0 102-9 88-4 101-1 104-3 88-9 
100-0 106-8 98-4 102-2 98-5 91-1 
94-1 93-9 92-6 96-3 93-4 90-6 
98-3 96-0 96-4 99-8 98-4 98-9 
104-0 97-2 105-4 103-7 106-9 102-9 
108-8 100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 
118-9 109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
109-1 103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
110°5 104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96°4 
111-4 106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
110-4 107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
116-2 108-3 107-5 123-8 119-7 111-6 
122-2 112°5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
124-7 117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
127-8 127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
126-8 127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
125-6 123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
124-6 124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
119-1 113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 1083 
111-2 113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
111-6 112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-2 110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
107-8 107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
111-4 113-1 106-1 115:7 109-2 110-7 
116-5 122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
118-9 141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
118-8 140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
116-6 122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
116-2 116-2 113-0 114°6 130-0 112-1 
112-9 110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
108-5 109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
101-7 119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
100-7 110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 
100-2 104-5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93 °8 
99-7 102-3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 
102-2 104-0 102-3 103-8 100-0 96-1 
103-6 105-2 104-3 104-2 103-3 97-9 
103-8 109-4 103-2 102-7 108-9 97-9 
105-2 106-8 102-4 100-7 129-1 98-0 
107-1 102-7 109-8 100-7 130-0 96-6 
103-9 102-6 101-6 99-3 129-1 95-9 
103-0 116-6 96-2 98-1 128-2 98-9 
99-1 112-7 94-7 99-3 106-0 90-5 
91-6 111-1 86-3 93-8 92-8 80-6 
89-7 99-9 85-9 92-7 91-3 77°5 
88-7 93-1 86:5 91-8 88-2 78-7 
87-5 88-3 85-0 91-1 86-1 80-9 
87-5 87-8 86-0 89-5 87-6 82-7 
89-1 96-4 87-8 89-9 89-3 83-7 
88-7 96-4 86-6 89-2 90-5 83-7 
86-3 90-1 84-4 86-9 90-1 81-4 
86-0 87-8 85+3 85-1 91-6 82-8 
86-7 84-9 85-8 86-1 94-6 82-1 
84-7 86-8 83-6 84-2 91-6 77°8 
100-0 7:8 29-1 40-5 14:5 8-1 
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reported by employers was in smaller volume 
than on the same date of last year, although 
larger losses had then been noted. 


Toronto—There was a reduction in the 
number of workers on the payrolls of 1,229 
firms in Toronto, who had 110,929 persons in 
their employ, or 918 fewer than in the pre- 
ceding month. Most of the decline took place 
in manufacturing (notably in iron and steel), 
and in building and transportation, while trade 
was seasonally busier. A much larger loss had 


been registered at the beginning of November 
of a year ago, but the index was then higher. 


Ottawa—In Ottawa, curtailment was shown 
in construction, while manufacturing was 
slightly. more active and the changes in the 
other groups were small. The 156 employers 
furnishing data reported 11,983 workers, as 
against 12,032 on October 1. Employment was 
in less volume than on the same date in 1931, 
when the contractions indicated had involved 
a much greater proportion of the payroll. 


Norz.—The “Relative Weight” in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of al] 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AvEracn CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








—— Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
INOvemIn OD oeeerr eo tecl) an LOO Oo In foe. sul: « d TOTO RR es eke aba | rake ate Ae'« « Sif teen tale a, «ates 101-8 82-2 
INOve ele Locate cre ee OOP th ere a: 4. 99-2 110-5 50 ae Let aes ae eer eee 90-7 85-4 
INOWe el 924 oe cee cu oc 101-4 96-1 100-6 SG Saudi sew., aha. e anc-4 5 86-2 89-6 
INOwer eet OD Die ae ieee 100-5 99-1 103-1 92-3 92-5 94-7 97-0 
Nov .1, 1192620025 es. 104-3 103-4 103-6 103-6 96-8 106-1 101-6 
Novartis’ 1927 ces. s vs 123-9 109-5 113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99-7 
INOyar1GY 1928. eee ee 126-6 119°3 118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
Jan. 1, 1929......... 114-7 115-5 107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
Hebe deere eens: 114-3 115-9 110-3 120:3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
Maree Lote Soca. os 112-8 116-6 109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
Apr. 1...........26+- 116-2 118-6 111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
Maye lys* Se aaeceee eo 117-1 120-7 123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
June f....,.....0000. 122-0 122-1 127-8 133-1 168:3 115-5 110-9 
UULMae le coe. «ae merece 128-8 123-7 128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
a eee I ots serene erate 135-8 122-9 128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
Septe: 1). Yo". setpemees 136-5 125-0 126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
Oct. 1....,...-..---- 131-7 126-3 127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
Noy. 1........-...02- 133-6 125-0 125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111°6 
Deer lisse hearer ene: 127-1 122-9 121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
Jane ely 19308 dee. 123-4 117-6 119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
Hobe dis vie ce ests 112-5 116-4 115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
110-0 115-9 116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
111-7 116-5 116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
115-3 117-8 125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110°8 
122-3 118-5 130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
130-1 117-8 129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
138-2 115-4 131-8 112-6 120-8 110-3 111-7 
138-5 114-7 125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
138-3 116-2 127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
135-3 115-5 124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
128-0 113-8 116-0 104-6 113-6 104:3 107-4 
127-0 107-5 112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
120-7 107-1 113-4 106-1 96-9 96-8 108-4 
123-3 107°5 117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
122-2 109-5 121-8 109-8 104-2 97-3 101-9 
125-7 111-4 123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 
126-7 110-3 123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
122-2 109-0 121-0 98-4 94-2 99-9 106-0 
122-0 106-3 122-8 97-6 75-1 98-1 106-0 
123-2 106-6 121-7 95-8 77-8 98-2 104-5 
124-2 107-3 124-5 96-1 80-9 96-4 99-7 
120-0 105-6 118-6 96-3 67-7 93-5 101-9 
108-7 104-8 112-7 94-0 72-3 93-2 98-3 
100-8 99-6 108-9 91-3 83-5 92-5 91-1 
100-9 97-8 104-5 90-2 81-4 89-6 90-1 
101-9 97-8 96-6 90-4 80-4 88-5 87-8 
102-0 97-8 101-7 87-4 89-8 86-8 87-8 
104-0 97-5 102-5 86-9 88-3 86-1 87-6 
105-6 96-8 100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 89-4 
104-8 94-6 99-3 84-4 89-6 87-0 88-7 
101-0 92-3 97-6 80-6 80-0 86-0 87-9 
105-8 91-6 98 hae 1 71-8 85:1 89 
100-2 93-5 94-4 77-6 58-7 85-6 88-5 
98-5 92-5 94-1 77°83 62-5 84-3 87-9 
employment _ by 
Cities as at Nov. 
Pew S32 ira creare hee oes 1-6 14-2 1-5 3-1 1-0 4-5 3-5 
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Hamilton—Employment continued to in- 
crease slightly in Hamilton, where the 241 co- 
operating firms employed 24,503 persons, or 66 
more than at the beginning of October. Manu- 
facturing was brisker, chiefly in the textile and 
iron and steel groups, but building and trans- 
portation afforded rather less employment. 
A small increase had also been reported on 
November 1 of last year, but the index was 
then higher. 
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Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
Activity in the Border Cities showed an ad- 
vance; 135 employers reported 7,978 persons 
on their payrolls, compared with 7,469 at the 
beginning of October. The improvement took 
place largely in automobile plants, in which, 
however, activity was generally less than it 
had been in the weeks intervening since the 
last report. Reductions had been indicated on 
the same date a year ago, but employment 


Note.—The “Relative Weight” in Table III shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


I 








(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





— All in- Manu- | Logging | Mining |Commun-| Trans- Con- Services| Trade 
dustries | facturing ications | portation | struction 

91-3 87-8 107-8 102-6 89-8 102-0 85-5 80-1 92-3 
97-0 94-9 119-1 109-3 87-8 105-9 94-0 80-7 93-1 
100-0 98-7 113-0 110-3 90-4 107-9 97-7 90-6 92-4 
94-1 91-3 129-4 105-1 95-6 99-9 88-9 91-2 93-1 
98-3 96-5 119-9 101-7 97-3 103-0 94-6 93-9 99-2 
104-0 102-7 99-6 106-5 102-2 105-2 111-2 99-1 103-9 
108-8 104-9 136-3 111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
118-9 115-1 139-3 121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
109-1 107:3 171-0 116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
110-5 112-8 178-3 117-8 110-9 101-6 79°3 117-3 119-7 
111-4 115-7 167-8 115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
110-4 116-5 83-1 112-9 113-5 101:8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
116-2 119-8 75-8 115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
122-2 121-2 92-7 115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
124-7 120-3 80-1 119-5 123-8 117-5 164°5 145-4 127-7 
127-8 121-6 74-0 122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
126-8 119-8 83-6 123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
125-6 120-2 117-1 126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
124-6 117-2 173-3 128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
119-1 112-8 212-3 127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
111-2 106-5 200-2 122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
111-6 110-2 209-8 123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
110-2 110-9 178-3 119-8 118-7 97:7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
107-8 111-3 87-6 114-5 Li7e1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
111-4 112-4 63-5 114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
116-5 113-6 90-0 115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
118-9 111-3 82-1 113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
118-8 110-2 61-5 115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 108-2 54:3 116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
116-2 107-8 70:8 118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
112-9 104-6 90-9 121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
108-5 100-6 106-5 117:8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
101-7 93-7 107-6 114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
100-7 96-1 102-2 111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
100-2 97-6 82,7 109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
99-7 99-7 42-9 108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
102-2 100-7 55-9 106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
103-6 99-4 53-3 105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 
103-8 97-2 38-5 104-1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130°8 124-0 
105-2 94-7 28-8 104-5 105-9 97-8 162-8 133-0 120-9 
107-1 94-7 30:5 105-6 105-8 97-8 176-8 134-8 120-5 
103-9 91-8 42-2 108-2 104-2 95-2 164-5 125-5 120-8 
103-0 88-8 63-7 107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 117-5 122-8 
99-1 89-6 73°1 107-5 100-5 93-5 128-8 116-1 125-6 
91-6 83-9 68-7 105-1 98-1 85-6 104-8 114-4 125-7 
89-7 85-9 68-5 102-4 97-3 83-4 90-4 112-1 117-2 
88-7 87-0 60-6 101-1 95-2 81-9 83-3 114-7 113-6 
87-5 87-3 31-1 101-0 93-9 81-9 79°9 113-9 114-3 
87-5 85-8 82-5 97-9 94-1 84-3 83-2 114-7 116-2 
89-1 86-0 37-9 96:8 94-1 85-5 92-9 116-8 116-1 
88-7 85:4 34-2 95:0 93:1 85-9 93-3 119-9 115-4 
86-3 82-6 29-1 94-8 93-5 85-3 90-0 117-0 113-8 
86-0 83-1 26-0 96-5 92-9 86-5 84-4 119-4 113-1 
YT US APES inode rah amet ye 86-7 84-1 28-4 98-2 91-2 87-2 84-3 109-8 114-5 
MOM Los gsadic Meee, Oba de 84-7 81-7 37-9 101-2 89-6 84-5 77-9 106- 115-4 


rat 
Relative Weight of Em- 
pioyment by Industries 
as at Nov. 1, 1932........ 
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was then a few points above its level on 
November 1, 1982. 

Winnipeg—Employment in Winnipeg was 
slacker, according to 394 firms employing 34,882 
workers at the beginning of November, as 
compared with 35,332 in their last report. 
Trade reported seasonal advances, but manu- 


facturing (particularly iron and steel works), 
transportation and construction released help. 
A greater falling-off had been recorded on 
November 1, 1931, when employment was, 
however, at a higher level. 
Vancouver—There was a downward move- 
ment in Vancouver, where 342 employers had 


Tasuzs IV.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 







































Industries 





Manufacturing. ............ccccccsscseen ester’: 
Animal products—edible...........5:--++s+0+5 
Hur and products.........0.cesccccess +s sere r= 
Leather and products...........seees-s sss eee 

Boots andushOes incase -ciinseures sess pera 6 
Lumber and products...........-- 7 
Rough and dressed lumber 7 
Barn CULO ee eee G Selekeune elete eters sige ee 9 
Other lumber products..........-+----+-+:+ 1 
Musical instruments...........eeeeee reer eee 9 
Plant products—edible............05:esee sees 1 
-Pulp and paper products............02ees eee: 8 
Pulp and paper........csccescccseerssssre ies 8 
Paper products...........seeeseseeeessercre: 0 
Printing and publishing.............--+-++++- 0 
Rubber products ..j2c.0cieecs ose. nee visine a 
Textile productS.......0-.-cccsssrsrssess secrets 8 
Thread, yarn and cloth.............--+++++> 0 
Cotton yarn and cloth......-...---+++++++6: 9 
Woollen yarn and cloth...........---+++++:- 9 
Silk and silk goods............0e¢--++-++- 0% 9 
4 

4 

0 

8 

0 

8 

1 

0 

8 

8 

5 

¥( 

0 

9 

2 

3 


Cr bo bob 


—_— 
ROM WHD OH me ee 


Hosiery and knit goods..........--.-+++++: 
Garments and personal furnishings.......... 
Other textile products............0eeseeeeees 
Plant products (1.0.8.)......00eeeeee errr eters 
KRODACCOMASAEMRE eee oie ae alec cieicminte stele ©: 
Distilled and malt liquors...........---++++> 
Wood distillates and extracts........-.+..++++: 
Chemicals and allied products.........--+++++: 
Clay, glass and stone products.........--+-++-- 
Wlectric CULECIUs: cami siietae + cle.cie'= «nyo clei suricle 
Electrical apparatus..........-eeeeee eerie : 
Tron and steel products..........-... +e seers 
Crude, rolled and forged products.........-- 
Machinery (other than vehicles)........-.--- 
Agricultural implements...........+2++5++55> 
Teandiveniclosiiee pant waiels o's lete perare see nil 
Automobiles and partS.........20e--+s00+: 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing........-.--- 


meee COD 


SOM ee 
at ea eee 


Foundry and machine shops products...... 

Other iron and steel products.......-------++ 
Non-ferrous metal products.........--.+--:5+55 

Non-metallic mineral products.......-.--++++: 


Metallic ores 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).....----+- 
CloMMuUnications.....cecerccccceccenccrsereress : 
Tolegraphs........cs.ccsccsecccccsee resents os 
Telephones.......0.0ccsscsecssccescssercrerets 
TrANSPOTtAttON. ...ceccereccercccccececersrsercces 12- 
Street railways and cartage........-+---+++++> 
Steam railwayS.......--seccceereeeesssrtrrtes 
Shipping and stevedoring........-.-++e+++eeee+ 
Construction and Maintenance .........++eereeetes 11- 


S 
s 
r=) 
S 
Co bow Orr et oe el 


SePTiCeS sah eoteisis ics sieaiele a bare © Pn eters 
Hotels and restaurants...........seee eee eeeree 
Professional Meeeiatcleee belesty cele welere os eye rele 
Personal (chiefly laundries)..........-+++++++: 

TOE ee era eG Ce a ease Sela ss te He ote 
Re teik Poe iid ictatalas o steahsleysie overs minrececein soba 


Brow oberwawhy bt 
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Nov. 1,7] Oct."1, | Nov.1, | Nov.1, | Nov.1, 
1932 1932 1931 1930 1929 
81-7 84-1 88-8 104-6 117-2 
98-2 109-7 101-0 107-9 115-2 
87-0 88-6 84-5 105-8 102-5 
89-3 90-6 89-0 82-1 95-5 
94-5 97-4 95-6 82-5 97-2 
54-7 58-1 66:5 84-7 106-1 
40-9 46-6 51-7 72-0 97-1 
75-8 72-9 98-0 111-7 128-1 
80-4 82-2 86-8 101-9 116-6 
48-0 48-5 66-7 83-1 102-8 
111-7 121-0 109-4 118-7 122-7 
88-0 87-3 94-0 106-1 114-1 
73°8 73°4 83°1 99-4 110-2 
101-4 99-7 99-4 107-8 116-6 
102-3 101-7 106-7 114-5 118-6 
82-0 81-0 95-9 105-8 136-3 
99-2 98-6 94-6 101-7 107-4 
106-2 105-0 94-9 99-2 105-5 
78-0 75-7 74-1 85-1 96-2 
112-5 109°8 99-1 90-3 99-8 
366-0 378-5 273-8 249-2 167-8 
115-2 110-0 106-6 111-3 117-1 
91-8 92-1 92-8 104-2 104-5 
75-9 80-9 80-8 87-3 104-6 
109-6 115-2 114-6 127-1 130-0 
103-0 109-8 102-9 116-8 118-7 
118-9 122-7 132-3 143-0 147-7 
117-7 95-9 98-3 144-4 186°3 
108-1 107-5 112-8 118-8 122-3 
61-1 70-2 96-8 122-9 133-8 
111-6 113-9 129-8 130-6 132-1 
108-0 105-2 132-6 155:6 164-1 
57-6 61-1 68-8 97-0 117-1 
61-2 59-8 67-6 100-4 129-0 
62-4 68-9 84-3 114-1 133-2 
21-9 21-4 22-9 36-0 96-8 
55:3 62-4 61-6 98-3 106-2 
47-5 46-0 51-2 89-1 115-2 
64-3 61-8 71-2 109-7 133-7 
82-4 81-7 100-4 123-4 139-4 
52-6 54-8 93-4 142-3 185-2 
66-5 64-9 76-3 100-4 115-4 
67-9 67-4 86-8 98-2 114-6 
82-9 81-7 98-7 130:6 135-7 
119-0 121-4 123-2 135-6 149-4 
101-0 99-1 105-8 113-2 113-7 
37-9 28-4 63-7 90-9 173-3 
101-2 98-2 107-9 121-9 128-0 
93-9 89-2 98-9 110-5 112-0 
134-9 131-9 Ryesl 148-5 152-7 
70:7 74-0 92-2 120-8 149-7 
89-6 91-2 102-4 119-9 125-8 
89-5 91-8 104°3 130-7 132-5 
89-6 91-0 102-0 117-2 124-0 
84-5 87-2 95-4 106-0 113-8 
119-1 120-7 120-6 126-0 131-7 
74-5 7a! 89-6 99-9 108-4 
87-8 90-7 92-0 110-2 117-4 
77-9 84-3 165-4 148-8 153-6 
42-4 49-1 106-4 145-3 173-7 
134-9 137°3 334-0 242-3 214-8 
63-6 73°4 77:7 109-2 106-0 
106-5 109-8 117-5 126-9 131-6 
98-7 104-5 113-8 126-2 132-4 
126-5 128-6 123-9 121-4 119-8 
113-2 113-0 121-3 129-8 134-1 
115-4 114°5 122-8 129-2 130-7 
121-2 119-0 129-1 133-5 134-6 
102-5 103-8 108-6 119-3 121-8 
84-7 86-7 103-0 112-9 124-6 


Wo lesa Oia ce cemeeiciatelomiel alee see e sisie nic stein et oe 
All indtistries. cc... ve ctsvcccccccsscossconscceres 





_ 
S 
ownor 





iThe “Relative weight’? column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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27,151 persons on their staffs, or 230 fewer 
than in the preceding month. Manufacturing, 
on the whole, showed no change, while trade, 
transportation and communications were 
quieter. Employment was not so brisk as at 
the beginning of November of last year, im- 
provement having then been reported. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
II. 


Employment by Manufacturing Industries 


Further shrinkage of a seasonal character 
was noted in manufactures, chiefly in the iron 
and steel, lumber and food-canning industries, 
although there were also losses in leather, 
building material, electric current, non-metal- 
he mineral and tobacco and beverage works. 
On the other hand, pulp and paper, textile, 
rubber, electrical apparatus and non-ferrous 
metal factories registered advances. The 4,974 
co-operating manufacturers reported 405,821 
operatives, as against 417,792 at the beginning 
of October. This decline involved fewer work- 
ers than that shown on N Ovember 1 in each 
of the last three years, but the index numbers 
then were many points higher. 


Animal Products—Edible —Dairies and fish 
canneries reported seasonal curtailment while 
meat-packing plants afforded slightly more 
employment. Statistics were received from 
235 manufacturers employing 17,822 persons, 
as compared with 19,868 in the preceding 
month. This contraction, which took place 
chiefly in Ontario and British Columbia, was 
much larger than that registered on the 
corresponding date last year, when activity 
was generally greater. 

Leather and Products—There was a falling- 
off in employment in this group on November 
1, chiefly in boot and shoe factories in Quebec. 
The 244 firms furnishing data reported 18,137 
workers, as against 18,384 on October 1. The 
index was fractionally higher than on the 
same date in 1931; the decline then noted 
had been larger. 


Lumber and Products—Further contractions, 
involving a decidedly smaller number of 
employees than in the autumn of last year, 
were indicated in the lumber group, in which 
employment was, however, in less volume 
than in November of a year ago. The losses 
on the date under review took place chiefly 
in rough and dressed lumber mills, but con- 
tainer plants were also slacker, while furniture 
works showed improvement. A combined 
working force of 28,444 persons was reported 
by the 760 co-operating manufacturers, as 
compared with 30,146 at. the beginning of 
October. There were decreases in all prov- 
inces. 
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Musical Instruments —Practically no change 
in staffs was indicated in musica] instrument 
factories 37 of which reported 1,401 workers. 
Employment was in smaller volume than at 
the beginning of November, 1931, when the - 
tendency had been shightly upward. 

Plant Products—Edible-—Fruit and vege-- 
table canneries made large seasonal reductions 
in their payrolls, while chocolate and confec- 
tionery factories showed an advance. The 
forces of the 398 reporting firms aggregated 
31,923 persons, or 2,657 fewer than in their 
last return. Employment declined consider- 
ably in Ontario and British Columbia, while 
elsewhere the changes were small. This cur- 
tailment involved more workers than that 
registered on the corresponding date last year, 
but the index number was then shghtly lower 
than on the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products-——There was a 
large increase in the staffs reported by 
employers in this group, 566 of whom had 
53,055 workers on their payrolls, as compared 
with 52,607 at the beginning of October. 
Improvement was recorded in pulp and paper 
mills and in printing and publishing houses. 
The tendency was favourable in al] provinces 
except Quebec, the greatest gains taking place 
in Ontario. Little general change had been 
indicated at the beginning of November a 
year ago, but the index was then higher. 

Rubber Products—-Employment in rubber 
goods showed a slight increase on November 
I; data were compiled from 42 firms with 
10,438 employees, as against 10,303 in their 
last report. This increase took place in 
Ontario. Employment was at a lower level 
than on November 1, 1931, when an advance 
had also been noted. 

Textile Products Hosiery and knitting, 
cotton and woollen factories reported height- 
ened activity, but the production of garments 
and personal furnishings and headwear showed 
a falling-off; 864 textile manufacturers en- 
larged their payrolls from 83,671 on October 1 
to 84,160 on the date under review. The 
increases were recorded largely in Ontario. A 
loss had been shown at the beginning of 
November. last year, when the index was 
several points lower. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors. — 
There was a considerable decline in employ- 
ment in tobacco and beverage factories, 
according to the 155 establishments furnishing 
statistics, which employed 14,150 persons, as 
compared with 14,875 on October 1. Most of 
the reduction occurred in Ontario. Improve- 
ment had been indicated on the correspond- 
ing date last year, and employment was then 
in greater volume. 
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Chemicals and Allied Products—A smail 
gain was recorded in this group, in which 
statements were furnished by 139 plants 
employing 7,990 persons, or 85 more than in 
their last report. Activity was less than in 
the autumn of 1931, although the tendency 
had then been downward. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Seasonal 
curtailment was indicated in building material 
plants, chiefly in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces; employment generally was at a 
lower level than on November 1, 1931. The 
forces of the 189 employers from whom in- 
formation was received, declined by 959 per- 
sons to 6,577 at the beginning of November, 
1932. 

Electric Current—Employment in the pro- 
duction of electric current showed a contrac- 
tion, 305 workers being released from the 
forces of the 93 co-operating manufacturers, 
who employed 13,782 persons. Similar de- 
clines had been indicated in this industry on 
November 1 of last year, when the index was 
higher. 

Electrical Appliances—Improvement was 
reported in electrical apparatus works, 96 of 
which had 11,570 employees, or 109 more than 
in their last report. A falling-off had been 
reported on the same date last year, but 
employment was then in greater volume. 


Iron and Steel Products—The crude, rolled 
and forged, automobile and wire product divi- 
sions showed moderate improvement over the 
preceding month, while the railway shop, 
‘machinery and some other divisions of the 
iron and steel group registered reduced 
activity. Statements were received from 772 
manufacturers whose payrolls aggregated 
75,318 persons, as compared with 79,979 in the 
preceding month. Employment declined in all 
except the Maritime Provinces, the losses in 
Quebec being most noteworthy. The curtail- 
ment indicated at the beginning of November 
last year was not so pronounced and employ- 
ment then was more active than on the date 
under review. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Data tabu- 
lated from 132 firms in the non-ferrous metal 
group showed that they employed 12,852 
workers or 167 more than on October 1. The 
improvement was registered largely in alum- 
inum works. Employment was slacker than 
on the same date of 1931, although losses in 
personnel had then been reported. 


Non-metallic Mineral Products——There was 
a decline in employment in non-metallic 
mineral product factories, 108 of which 
released 186 persons, bringing their stafis to 
11,807 at the beginning of November. Estab- 


lishments in Ontario reported most of the 
reduction. 


The index was lower than on 
November 1, of last year, when the curtail- 
ment had involved a slightly smaller number 
of persons. 


Logging 


Statistics were tabulated from 218 firms 
employing 10,380 men, or 2,656 more than in 
the preceding month. This advance was 
much smaller than that reported at the 
beginning of November, 1931, and employ- 
ment was then more active than on the date 
under review, when it was, in fact, at a lower 
level than in the early winter of any other 
year on record. The greatest increases on the 
date under review occurred in the Maritime 
Provinces, although all five economic areas 
shared in the improvement over October i, 
1922. 

Mining 

Coal mining afforded much more employ- 
ment, and metallic ore extraction was also 
brisker, while quarries and other non-metallic 
mineral mines were slacker. Statements were 
compiled from 232 mine operators, with 45,770 
employees, or 1,263 more than in their last 
report. Of the total employees recorded on 
the date under review, 25,195 belonged in the 
coal-mining, 15,932 in the metallic ore and 
4,643 in the non-metallic group. A slight re- 
cession had been indicated, on the whole, on 
the same date in 1931, but the index then was 
above its level at the time of writing. 


Communications 


Telephones and telegraphs showed a sea- 
sonal contraction in employment; the com- 
panies and branches making returns had 
93,558 workers on their payrolls, a loss of 424 
since October 1. Conditions were not so good 
as on November 1, 1931, when a similar fall- 
ing off had been noted. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—There was a 
reduction in employment in local transporta- 
tion, according to 181 firms whose staffs aggre- 
gated 25,317 at the beginning of November. 
Small gains in Quebec were offset by losses in 
Ontario and the Western Provinces. Activity 
was rather less than on the corresponding date 
in 1981. 


Steam Ratlways—Statistics were tabulated 
from 100 divisional superintendents and other 
employers in the railway operation group, in 
which their payrolls decreased by 2,467 per- 
sons to 59,242 on November 1. Declines were 
recorded in thé five economic areas, those in 
the Prairie Provinces being most pronounced. 
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Employment was not so brisk as in the autumn 
of 1931; much smaller contractions had then 
been indicated. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Losses were 
noted in water transportation, 90 companies 
employing 15,290 workers, as compared with 
15,844 in the preceding month. There were 
losses in the Maritime Provinces and Ontario. 
Improvement had been shown on November 
1 last year, and the situation was then more 
favourable. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —There was an important decrease 
in building, 2,702 persons being let out from 
the forces of the 665 co-operating contractors, 
who had 16,998 employees, a number consider- 
ably less than that reported by the firms 
making returns at the beginning of November, 
19381; the losses then indicated had involved 
a smaller number of persons. The largest de- 
cline took place in Quebec and Ontario. 


Highways—Work on highways and streets 
decreased to some extent, in spite of increases 
in the Maritime Provinces. Curtailment in 
this group is usually indicated during the 
autumn, although unemployment relief works 
had last year caused a reversal of this trend; 
the index at the beginning of November was 
lower than on the same date of 1931. State- 
ments were tabulated from 352 employers, 
whose staffs, standing at 47,153, were smaller 
by 969 persons than on October 1. 


Railways—Curtailment of railway construc- 
tion work was recorded, especially in Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces. The forces of the 
35 companies and divisional superintendents 
furnishing returns declined from 27,285 per- 
sons on October 1, to 25,401 at the beginning 
of November. This shrinkage was on much 
the same scale as that registered on the corre- 


sponding date in 1931, when the level of em- 
ployment was considerably higher. 


Services 


There was a continued falling-off in the per- 
sonnel of hotels and restaurants, as the tourist 
and vacation season closed. The other groups 
coming under the service heading showed little 
general change; 311 firms in this division em- 
ployed 20,723 persons, as against 21,404 at the 
beginning of October. The index was lower 
than on November 1, 1932, although much 
greater contractions had then been indicated. 


Trade 


The trend of employment in trade was again 
upward, 1,009 workers being added to the 
forces of the 885 retail and wholesale estab- 
lishments furnishing returns, whose staffs 
aggregated 84,648. The advance took place in 
the former division. The index, standing at 
115-4, was some seven points lower than on 
November 1, 1931; it was also below the level 
of the preceding three years, but was higher 
than in earlier years of the record. Further 
pronounced gains in employment may be ex- 
pected during the next few weeks, in prepara- 
tion for the Christmas and holiday trade. The 
increases recorded on the corresponding date 
last year gave employment to a rather larger 
number of workers, 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given in 
the accompanying tables. The columns headed 
“Relative Weight” show the proportion that 
the number of employees reported in the in- 
dicated area or industry is of the total number 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms 
making returns on the date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of October, 1932 


The term unemployment as used in the fol- 
lowing report has reference to involuntary idle- 
ness due to economic causes. Workers who 
are occupied in employment other than their 
own trades, or who are idle owing to illness 
are not considered as unemployed, while unions 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood that 
such figures have reference only to the or- 
ganizations reporting. 

Unemployment as reported by local trade 
unions at the end of October showed the first 


increase to be registered since April, the 1,765 
labour organizations from which reports were 
received, with 162,682 members indicating 22-0 
per cent of idleness in comparison with 20:4 
per cent in September. Greater depression 
was in evidence than in October, 1931, when 
18-3 per cent of inactivity was recorded. In 
Ontario and Nova Scotia only fractional im- 
provement in conditions from September was 
noted while the other provinces reported an 
unfavourable employment volume, Quebec 
with a 4 per cent drop in activity showing the 
most important employment losses. This cur- 
tailment in Quebec was due to a large extent 
to dullness prevailing in the garment trades 
of Montreal, though employment generally 
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throughout the provinces was on a somewhat 
smaller scale. From New Brunswick employ- 
ment recessions of 3:6 per cent from Septem- 
ber were reported, the manufacturing indus- 
tries, particularly the iron and steel trades, 
being a notable factor in this unfavourable 
movement. In the majority of provinces, 
however, railway operation and the iron and 
steel trades were affected to some degree by 
railway car shop closings, which became ef- 
fective on October 21 and extended through- 


out the month. All provinces participated in- 


the downward employment trend indicated 
from October, 1931, New Brunswick unions 
showing considerable curtailment of operations 
during the month reviewed, though pro- 


couver the recessions noted were of lesser 
degree, the Saint John situation being but 
nominally adverse. Some slight lessening of 
the unemployment volume from October last 
year was reflected by Regina and Vancouver 
unions, though conditions in these two centres 
still remained quite slack. On the other hand, 
the situation for Halifax and Saint John unions 
was distinctly unfavourable as compared with 
October a year ago, and contractions in ac- 
tivity on a much smaller scale were reported 
by Edmonton, Montreal, Winnipeg and To- 
ronto unions. 

From the chart which appears with this 
article it will be noticed that the curve, after 
pursuing a steadily downward course from 
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nounced declines in activity were also ap- 
parent among Alberta, Ontario and Quebec 
unions. 

The returns on unemployment for the lar- 
gest city in each province with the exception 
of Prince Edward Island are tabulated sep- 
arately each month. Of the cities used in the 
comparison Toronto alone reported a better 
situation during October than in the previous 
month, although the gains were but moderate. 
Decidedly less active conditions were regis- 
tered in Montreal where unemployment 
showed a rise of over 7 per cent from Septem- 
ber, due mainly to quietness prevailing in the 
garment trades. In Edmonton the volume of 
work available was reduced by about 4 per 
cent, Winnipeg showing a drop in activity of 
3-5 per cent. From Regina, Halifax and Van- 
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April, showed some change in October, the 
projection being upward due to the greater 
prevalence of unemployment during the 
month reviewed. The curve, however, rested 
at a level somewhat above that in October, 
1931, when a better volume of employment 
was offered. 

The manufacturing industries showed an in- 
crease in idleness of 3 per cent during Octo- 
ber over the previous month, quietness in the 
garment trades of Montreal influencing largely 
the percentage for the group as a whole, ad- 
versely. For October returns were tabulated 
from 475 unions in the manufacturing indus- 
tries, with a total of 45,056 members, of whom 
10,928 or 24-3 per cent were without employ- 
ment on the last day of the month con- 
trasted with 21:3 per cent in September. 
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Small scale reductions in comparison with 
those shown by garment workers were re- 
flected by wood, glass, fur, textile, brewery and 
leather workers, metal polishers and bakers 
and confectioners. The iron and steel trades 
reported almost the same situation as in 
September, though fluctuations were appar- 
ent in the various provinces. In the printing 
trades also and among general labourers frac- 
tional changes only occurred. Hat and cap 
makers and cigarmakers, on the other hand, 
reported substantial improvement, and the 


TABLE 1.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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tendency for pulp and paper makers was bet- 
ter though the change was slight. Less fav- 
ourable conditions also prevailed in the manu- 
facturing industries than in October, 1931, 
when 21-0 per cent of idleness was recorded. 
As in the previous comparison inactivity for 
garment workers accounted in large measure 
for the change. A noteworthy drop in em- 
ployment was reported by hat and cap makers 
who, however, form a small share of the total 
membership in the manufacturing industries, 
and among textile workers, general labourers, 
fur, brewery, iron and steel, and glassworkers, 
pulp and paper makers, and printing trades- 
men the situation also showed a decline. A 
much better employment volume, however, 
was afforded wood workers, cigarmakers and 
metal polishers than in October. last year, 
leather workers showing moderate gains. 

Employment in the mining industry was 
slightly retarded during October from the pre- 
vious month, the 46 unions making returns, 
with 14,362 members indicating an unemploy- 
ment percentage of 13-3 in contrast with 12-3 
per cent in September. This decrease in ac- 
tivity from September took place in the Nova 
Scotia coal fields, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia mines showing a nominally improved situ- 
ation. Nova Scotia, Alberta and British Col- 
umbia miners all participated in the unfavour- 
able employment movement shown from Ovc- 
tober, 1981, when 6-2 per cent of unemploy- 
ment was recorded in the mining group as a 
whole, the western provinces especially sharing 
heavily in the losses. Short time work was 
also in evidence among miners to a noteworthy 
degree. 

In the building and construction trades dur- 
ing October activity tended slightly upward 


_ from September, though conditions were still 


quite depressed, 59-6 per cent of idleness being 
recorded in comparison with 61:5 per cent in 
September. The October percentage was based 
on the reports tabulated from 227 unions of 
building tradesmen, with 20,329 members, of 
whom 12,122 were without work on the last 
day of the month. Bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers were afforded a much better employ- 
ment volume than in September, and among 
painters, decorators and paperhangers the 
situation was substantially improved. Increased 
activity on a much smaller scale, was reported 
also by carpenters and joiners. On the con- 
trary, hod carriers and building Iabourers, and 
granite and stonecutters reported fair-sized em- 
ployment recessions, with more moderate de- 
clines among plumbers and steamfitters. The 
tendency for tile layers, lathers and roofers 
and electrical workers was also less favourable 
than in September though the changes were 
sight. Increased slackness was apparent in 
the building and construction trades from Oc- 
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tober, 1931, when 49-7 per cent of idleness 
was recorded, tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
and painters, decorators and. paperhangers 
alone reporting a better trend during the 
month reviewed, though the improvement. for 
the latter named tradesmen was practically 
negligible. On the other hand, hod carriers 
and building labourers, granite and stonecut- 
ters, plumbers and steamfitters, bridge and 
structural iron workers, and carpenters and 
joiners suffered heavy employment losses dur- 
ing the month surveyed. Among electrical 
workers also noteworthy declines occurred, 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers showing but 
a slightly less favourable situation. 

The transportation industries, as a whole, 
showed some curtailment of activity during 
October from the previous month, particularly 
in the steam railway group, which was notice- 
ably affected by shutdowns in railway car 
shops towards the close of the month. For 
Octcber returns were received from 772 unions in 
the transportation industries, with 60,362 mem- 
bers, 12-9 per cent of whom were idle on the 
last day of the month contrasted with 11:3 
per cent in September. As previously stated, 
restricted steam railway activities were largely 
responsible for the adverse change during Oc- 
tober while among street and electric railway 
employees, the recessions were less than 1 
per cent. Some lessening of the unemploy- 
ment volume was evidenced by navigation 
workers during October, and teamsters and 
chauffeurs were slightly better engaged. Ac- 
tivity in the transportation industries was 
somewhat retarded from October, 1931, when 
10-9 per cent of idleness was recorded, steam 
railway employees, navigation workers, street 
and electric railway employees, and teamsters 
and chauffeurs all contributing in varying 
measures to this less favourable situation. 

An almost unchanged employment volume 
was afforded retail clerks during October from 
the previous month, employment for these 
workers being quite brisk, the 6 unions making 
returns with a combined membership of 1,106 
persons showing 2:0 per cent of idleness com- 
pared with 1-9 per cent in September. Nom- 
inal improvement in conditions was shown 
from October, 1931, when 2:8 per cent of un- 
employment was recorded. 

Civie employees indicated moderate gains 
in employment during October, as shown by 
the reports tabulated from 73 unions with 7,316 
members. Of these 388 were reported idle on 
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the last day of the month, a percentage of 
5°3 in contrast with 7-1 per cent in September. 
The employment level, however, was somewhat 
reduced from October last year when 2-2 per 
cent of the members reported were without 
work. 


Little variation in conditions was indicated 
in the miscellaneous group of trades during 
October from September, the 118 unions fur- 
nishing reports with 4,357 members showing 
an unemployment percentage of 20-8 con: 
trasted with 20:0 per cent in the preceding 
month. Among stationary engineers and fire- 
men the situation declined by about 4 per 
cent, with lesser reductions among hotel and 
restaurant employees and barbers. On the 
other hand, theatre and stage employees and 
unclassified workers reported a slightly higher 
level of activity. Compared with the situation 
in the miscellaneous group of trades during 
October, 1931, when 19-5 per cent of the mem- 
bers reported were idle, stationary engineers 
and firemen, theatre and stage, and hotel and 
restaurant employees all showed noteworthy 
employment recessions during the month re- 
viewed. Among unclassified workers a con- 
siderably better volume of work was available, 
and slight gains occurred for barbers. 


Fishermen reported 21-3 per cent of idleness 
in October contrasted with percentages of 10°6 
in September and 15-6 in October last year. 
The percentage for the month reviewed was 
based on the reports received from 2 associa- 
tions of these workers, with a membership ag- 
gregate of 705 persons. 


Unemployment for lumber workers and 
loggers eased up to some extent during Oc- 
tober, though conditions were still very slack, 


the 4 unions from which reports were received, 


with a membership total of 1,299 persons, 
showing 36°3 per cent of idleness contrasted 
with 42-3 per cent in September. Slightly less 
work was available than in October, 1931, 
when the percentage of unemployment stood 
at 34-1. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1931 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for October of each year from 1919 
to 1929 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1930, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as Table I. 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for October, 1932 


During the month of October, 1932, reports 
from the offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada showed a decline from the preced- 
ing month of 26 per cent, and from October 
last year of 57 per cent in the average daily 
placements effected. The decline from Sep- 
tember was due chiefly to curtailment in farm- 
ing operations, though services, manufacturing, 
trade and transportation also showed fewer 
placements. These losses were counteracted 
in part by a substantial gain in construction 
and maintenance and by much smaller in- 
creases in logging and mining. In comparison 


vacancies and placements in relation to appli- 
cations dropped about ten points during the 
first half of October, with a further decline of 
over four points during the latter half of the 
mouth, and at the close of the period reached 
a level 26 points below that shown at the end 
of October a year ago. The ratio of vacancies 
to each 100 applications was 43-5 during the 
first half and 38:6 during the second half of 
October, 1932, in contrast with ratios of 68-4 
and 64-6 during the corresponding periods of 
1981. The ratios of placements to each 100 
applications during the periods under review 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
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with the corresponding month last year, all 
groups, except transportation, recorded re- 
duced placements, the gain in the last-men- 
tioned group being negligible and the loss in 
the highway division of construction and 
maintenance, which was very heavy, re- 
sponsible for almost the entire decline. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1930, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Employment Service throughout Canada, com- 
pilations being made semi-monthly. It will 
be seen from the graph that the curves of 
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were 41-3 and 37:1, as compared with 66:6 
and 63-7 in the corresponding month of 1931. 

The average number of vacancies referred 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vices throughout Canada during October, 1932, 
was 929, as compared with 1,285 during the 
preceding month and with 2,108 in October a 
year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,276, in com- 
parison with 2,138 in” September, 1982, and 
with 3,174 during October last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the Offices of the Service during Octo- 
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ber, 1932, was 889, of which 398 were in regu- 
lar employment and 491 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 1,198 during the preceding 
month. Placements in October a year ago 
averaged 2,067 daily, consisting of 1,051 place- 
ments in regular and 1,016 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of October, 1932, the 
Offices of the Employment Service referred 
23,858 persons to vacancies and effected a 
total of 22,205 placements. Of these, the 
placements in regular employment were 9,930, 
of which 6,522 were of men and 3,408 of 
women, while placements in casual work 
totalled 12,275. The number of vacancies re- 
ported by employers was 16,388 for men and 
6,834 for women, a total of 23,222, while ap- 
plications for work numbered 56,877, of which 
43,511 were from men and 18,366 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the Offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1922, to date: 


PtacEMENTS 
Year — 
Regular Casual Totals 
TAD Bath SAR Mea aia Se) 297,827 95,695 393,522 
1 Aa ma ERIE ear) 2 347,165 115,387 462,552 
OD IE Bo reltiast ner aaah eae 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
PAIN MARAE, oo. ae 306 804 100,021 412,825 
L926 desi. pO 800, 226 109, 929 410,155 
A GRE SS SPS. 302,723 112,046 414,769 
LOO S eee ee 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
1929 8. cot code tretemtias oe 260, 747 137,620 398 , 367 
19SOR . ces eee 187,872 180,807 368, 679 
DOD Das ato heiey: ea tye 8 22 W753 G32 295, 876 471,508 
1932 (10 months)...... 125,299 170,340 295,639 


Nova Scotia 


During the month of October, positions 
offered through Employment Offices in Nova 
Scotia were nearly 93 per cent higher than 
in the preceding month, but nearly 24 per 
cent lower than in the corresponding month 
last year. Placements were nearly 99 per cent 
higher than in September, but over 23 per 
cent less than in October, 1981. The decrease 
in placements from October of last year was 
due to losses in construction and maintenance 
and services, as small declines in farming, log- 
ging and transportation were offset by cor- 
responding gains in manufacturing, finance and 
trade. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 21; construction and 
maintenance, 506; trade, 50; finance, 22; and 
services, 298, of which 211 were of household 
workers. During the month 80 men and 56 
women were placed in regular employment. 


New BruNswickK 


There was a gain of nearly 12 per cent in 
both the number of positions offered and 
placements effected when compared with the 
preceding month, but a decline of 34 per cent 
in comparison with the corresponding month of 
last year. As in Nova Scotia, the reduction in 
placements .from October, 1931, was due to 
declines in construction and maintenance and 
services. The changes in all other groups were 
unimportant. Placements by industries in- 
cluded manufacturing, 20; construction and 
maintenance, 634; and services 402, of which 
287 were of household workers. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 19 of men 
and 42 of women. 


(QUEBEC 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
the Province of Quebec were nearly 8 per cent 
less than in the preceding month, but 9 per 
cent above the corresponding month last year. 
There was a decline of over 10 per cent in 
placements when compared with September 
and over 11 per cent in comparison with Oc- 
tober, 1931. Logging showed the only de- 
crease of importance in placements, when com- 
parison was made with October last year aug- 
mented somewhat by small losses in construc- 
tion and maintenance and manufacturing. The 
changes in other groups were nominal only, 
except services, in which placements of fe- 
male domestic workers showed a gain. In- 
dustrial divisions.in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 85; construction and mainte- 
nance, 124; trade, 58; and services, 1,131, of 
which 932 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month 422 men and 803 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


‘ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during October, were slightly lower 
than in the preceding month, but nearly 68 
per cent less than in the corresponding month 
of last year. There was a gain of 1 per cent 
in placements when compared with September, 
but a loss of over 68 per cent in comparison 
with October, 1931. During October last year 
large numbers of men were placed in relief 
camps on road construction, whereas during 
the month under review few such placements 
were made, which accounted for the heavy 
decline under this comparison. Fewer place- 
ments were also made in services, manufac- 
turing mining and trade. The only gain of 
importance was in logging. Placements by 
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industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
476; logging, 424, farming, 589; transportation, 
113; construction and maintenance, 3,735; 
trade, 309, and services, 3,141, of which 1,766 
were of household workers. There were 1,855 
men and 1,303 women placed in regular em- 
ployment. 


MANITOBA 


The number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Manitoba during Octo- 
ber was over 27 per cent less than in the pre- 
ceding month and over 48 per cent less than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decline also in placements of 
nearly 29 per cent when compared with Sep- 
tember and of nearly 49 per cent in compari- 
son with October, 1931. <A large reduction in 
placements on highway construction, with 
smaller losses in services, farming and trade, 
accounted for the decline from October last 
year. The only group to show any improve- 
ment was manufacturing, and this was quite 
small. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 53; farming, 366; con- 
struction and maintenance, 937; trade, 37; and 
services, 915, of which 711 were of household 
workers. There were 719 men and 346 women 
placed in regular employment during the 
month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in Sas- 
katchewan during October, were nearly 68 per 
cent less than in the preceding month and 
nearly 30 per cent below the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a decline also 
in placements of nearly 65 per cent when com- 
pared with September and of nearly 31 per 
cent in comparison with October, 1931. A 
considerable decline in placements on high- 
way construction from October last year was 
almost entirely responsible for the decrease 
under this comparison, although a reduction 
in farm placements and a minor loss in trans- 
portation contributed to the adverse change. 
Gains were reported in services, logging, trade 
and manufacturing. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 30; 
farming, 611; mining, 34; construction and 
maintenance, 327; trade, 61; and services, 887, 
of which 542 were of household workers. 
Regular emplovment was secured for 673 men 
and 396 women. 


ALBERTA 


Orders received by Alberta Offices during 
October called for over 58 per cent fewer 
workers than in both the preceding month and 


the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decline also in placements of nearly 57 
per cent when compared with September and 
of 58 per cent in comparison with October, 
1931. All groups, except transportation and 
trade, where small gains were reported, partici- 
pated in the decline in placements from Octo- 
ber of last year. The losses in highway con- 
struction and farming were quite substantial 
and were mainly responsible for the net de- 
crease in the province as a whole. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 
facturing, 31; farming, 1,210; mining, 88; 
transportation, 41; construction and mainte- 
nance, 711; trade, 52; and services, 590, of 
which 420 were of household workers. There 
were 1,648 men and 296 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


BritisH COLUMBIA 


There was a decline of over 1 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in British Columbia during 
October, when compared with the preceding 
month and of nearly 70 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Similar percentages of loss were recorded in 
placements under both comparisons. The de- 
cline in placements from October a year ago 
was almost entirely due to fewer men being 
provided with relief work on highway con- 
struction. Placements of this kind were very 
heavy during October, 1931. Manufacturing, 
services and logging also showed losses and 
transportation a small gain, but the changes 
in other groups were nominal only. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 
facturing, 33; logging, 29; farming, 70; trans- 
portation, 48; construction and maintenance, 
2,134; and services, 550, of which 360 were of 
household workers. ‘There were 1,106 men 
and 166 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of October, 1932, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 9,930 placements in regular employment, 
3,997 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
vicinity of the offices at which they were regis- 
tered. Of the latter, 165 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 155 going to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 10 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate which, is 2:7 cents per mile with a mini- 
mum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the Em- 
ployment Service who may desire to travel to 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1932 








Vacancies Applicants Regular 






place- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Offices Reported| Unfilled tered | Referred | -———-——-—————_|_ placed same 
during |atendof| during to atend of| period 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1 
Nova Scothares cueds aris: oye eies seis 906 22 1,171 924 136 760 1, 708 716 
YEE BES OUNENU, Ai Te MIO MODE I PN 244 16 413 235 81 154 1,038 52 
New: Glaszow:....la.s .cuceneuscene ta 87 6 186 113 15 70 528 42 
Sy.diieyé 3s Paves hae. Be ene btn 575 0 572 576 40 536 142 622 
New Brunswick..................... 1,085 0 1,229 1,085 61 1,024 932 690 
Chatham Jace ate Ren eee ae 34 0 130 34 7 2 294 18 
MONCTOnON: Bh io Sehcmehi eee occ ee 812 0 826 812 29 783 118 631 
Str JOM eae cne te cee eee 239 0 273 23 25 214 520 41 
Quebec. fot Bee ret 1,853 138 8,176 25412 1,225 225 5,021 1,457 
AIT OR. sc Sete en ae eee eT 0 26 0 i 
TUL TN i alee ce shceeton atte, |, beeen 87 0 347 105 87 0 146 233 
Montréalivess tebe... bocrient eee 4 1,090 86 5,474 1, 226 708 83 3,370 396 
Quebees, Foss sr.) sins ole Sie: ce 381 34 1,586 56 186 109 1,106 490 
FROUV IN ee diac Sa ee ew’ GEREN a SOR a2 2 147 72 72 0 0 67 
Sherbrooke. can te deat one 106 5 319 107 76 12 184 160 
WD hreevRviers sta cave se ele wo are 116 11 277 245 96 20 123 87 
ONEATION Sec sceseen eck ck cee ene 9,240 218 22,970 9,390 3,158 5, 666 39, 920 9,554 
Bellevillesye 1s geek eee 85 0 129 85 62 23 234 52 
IBTADtiOVG yess oh. sete wf helt eet eee 90 0 504 90 39 51 2,781 185 
Chat iar sete eee oo a aa ane 88 4 142 84 41 43 816 116 
Hort irancesw. “Gres. n es hore ee 131 0 143 131 44 87 193 121 
Hort, Williams eo) %.. pyaeies fhey. eye oe 292 0 324 292 215 77 336 609 
Guelp luk A058) heen: tele eee wee 85 29 147 80 43 2 619 43 
Hamiltonies oh eae ee he SAE RT 490 5 1,307 511 140 324 4,063 434 
Kingstone. : ashes. cchicki. . bigs oplenee 616 23 71 609 4] 568 1278 269 
Ko tChene ny 5) eat a issacins ae eee 93 1 308 105 48 46 1,049 203 
SEER Oe AUC SOE Be Sok ks setae 402 3 950 447 267 115 2,765 289 
Sista cri DEM tesatee « Sapeeeers 119 15 129 120 382 70 438 77 
=pge tao slave (ehaly bi ova a EG 70 0 151 67 43 24 260 488 
ROM Ye pis Wiens de Y 1, Reet te peel oA 0 1,364 0 1,405 1,360 oe 1,308 1,075 158 
LheS oe Ere ome iaeo wine ee 536 39 1,888 286 208 1,883 635 
idie,to Share/a eter etal so ae balers cree 235 0 400 235 101 134 6 627 
84 3 99 91 51 32 390 60 
353 0 348 348 302 46 1,750 977 
133 0 536 135 66 69 2,801 78 
169 5 235 169 52 117 696 62 
only had @\ ate dca APR ae Sha «RORY SEE Ply 0 275 27 28 189 668 105 
er eee oe. RE 207 1 559 213 170 31 177 284 
13 Ea pradd Ble | visti eader capes 91 0 197 90 50 40 873 93 
sit eis Keener a 1ae wins See 46 0 477 49 9 40 465 369 
Siete a ahaatete ta elle os cre ht ae 96 0 204 93 24 69 412 255 
iat: ate dab i al Ponstel, s  ctpereysuex nae ee aes 2,796 67 10,900 2,832 823 1,730 £1,125 2,433 
oanetatteus't wags Giclee ies State heme 352 13 497 330 129 201 2,714 532 
2,000 10 5,809 25080 1,065 1,264 9,960 1,405 
TMC RISE ea eas eal eae 335 4 512 325 114 211 328 90 
MaNKaNS 4 63s els: ere helstarcie ei 73 0 132 73 53 20 197 19 
{SSSR ee. See 29 2 25 24 13 11 1 32 
ALi sats cfsruls Gunter tius Raver eRe 1,900 4 5,140 1,911 885 1,022 9, 434 1,264 
Pets OER ON I aie 2,084 114 3,834 2,003 1,069 922 25980 1,403 
ie skatehete ie Sic siete tele, tea lesctbeter em 114 1 183 112 81 31 91 2 
Paris's Sd omicia cul cee 598 41 735 579 128 439 451 233 
Bet Ae oh 8 ee 60 2 120 60 47 13 61 161 
Hastie teaoowes sees 147 25 276 118 88 30 184 131 
Fie via lose isis sete everatone eke oiaeatera eons 464 28 709 437 306 131 955 415 
345 0 1,344 349 264 85 1,092 233 
122 2 204 119 49 70 0 79 
74 11 71 69 54 15 13 44 
160 4 192 160 52 108 ao 65 
2,813 20 7,726 2,743 1,944 788 8,237 4,232 
1,105 4 3,457 1,053 965 88 3, 608 1,917 
342 0 610 309 283 26 203 362 
649 ) 2,610 672 527 134 3,077 1, 673 
452 5 748 446 58 388 1,081 195 
265 2 301 263 iin 152 318 85 
2,904 8 5, 962 25968 1,272 1, 626 4,594 6, 768 
48 0 225 9 21 5 6 848 
906 0 908 901 896 5 162 1,918 
434 0 434 434 21 413 0 
52 0 168 51 22 29 162 77 
75 2 110 78 12 60 83 639 
50 0 82 50 3 47 186 221 
452 6 2,940 518 214 243 3,196 a2 
887 0 1,095 887 83 804 741 615 
3 sO HRRE S SEATE Ad REND BL LY GT Ree 23, 222 530 56,877 23,5858 9,930 12,275 7135352 28,374* 
16,388 175 43,511 16,313 6,522 9,651 61, 947 24,946 


CpoMtdelee ofkunye Sle sis'elo'e Va eet oe 6, 834 355 13,366 7,545 3,408 2,624 11,405 3,428 


*2,149 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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distant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 

The transfers at the reduced fare in Quebec 
during October numbered 7, all provincial, and 
were effected by the Quebec city office which 
despatched 5 bush workers and 2 carpenters 
to employment within its own zone. In On- 
tario also, 7 certificates for reduced transporta- 
tion were granted during October, these being 
issued to provincial points. From Port Arthur 
the labour movement included 4 bush workers 
and 1 restaurant cook journeying to situations 
within the same zone, while from North Bay 
1 cook was transported to Sudbury and 1 pulp 
cutter to Timmins. Workers taking advan- 
tage of the Employment Service reduced trans- 
portation rate in Manitoba during October 
were 62 in number, 52 of whom were bound 
for provincial situations, and 10 for points 
outside. Provincially the Winnipeg office 
transferred 1 farm hand, 3 farm domestics and 
1 town general to Brandon, and 35 farm 
hands, 10 labourers and 1 bushman within the 
Winnipeg zone. In addition, St. Boniface 
despatched 1 farm hand to a point within its 
own zone. The movement outside the prov- 
ince was entirely from Winnipeg, 3 bush work- 
ers and 1 farm hand travelling to Port Arthur 
and vicinity, and 5 farm hands and 1 farm 
housekeeper to employment in Saskatchewan 
rural districts. Reduced rate certificates were 
granted by Saskatchewan offices during Octo- 
ber to 16 persons bound for centres within the 
province. Of these, 12 were farm hands and 


one a farm domestic destined to various agri- 
cultural localities, 9 of whom travelled from 
Regina and the balance from Saskatoon. From 
Regina also 1 school teacher was sent to 
Prince Albert and from Saskatoon 1 hotel 
waitress proceeded to employment within the 
Saskatoon zone. To a point within its own 
zone Prince Albert despatched 1 sawmill 
watchman. Benefiting by the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate in Alberta 
during October 66 persons travelled to em- 
ployment within the province, the Edmonton 
office being instrumental in the transfer of 
three farm hands and 2 miners to Calgary and 
of 26 farm hands, 1 farm domestic, 22 miners, 
1 mine foreman, 4 bush workers, 3 sawmill 
labourers, 1 blacksmith, 1 fisherman and 1 
store clerk to centres within the Edmonton 
zone. From Calgary also 1 farm hand pro- 
ceeded to Drumheller. The Vancouver office 
was responsible for all transfers effected in 
British Columbia during October, which 
totalled 7. Of these, 6 were for employment 
in the Vancouver zone, and included 3 mine 
workers, 2 farm hands, and 1 town housekeeper, 
while the Kamloops zone received 1 mine 
blacksmith. 

Of the 165 persons who travelled at the Em- 
ployment Service reduced transportation rate 
during October, 123 were carried by the Cana- 
dian National Railways, 35 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 4 by the Pacific Great Hast- 
ern Railway, and 3 by the Northern Alberta 
Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During October, 1932 


The estimated value of the building author- 
ized by 61 cities during October was $3,056,- 
137; this was an increase of $852,607, or 38-7 
per cent, as compared with the September 
total of $2,203,530, but a decline of $5,386,490, 
or 63-8 per cent, as compared with the aggre- 
gate of $8,442,627 for October, 1931. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued over 350 per- 
mits for dwellings estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $1,400,000, and about 2,000 permits 
for other buildings valued at almost $1,650,- 
000. During September, authority was granted 
for the erection of about 400 dwellings and 
1,800 other buildings, the estimated cost in 
each category being about $1,000,000. 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and 
Ontario recorded increases in the value of 
authorized building as compared with Septem- 
ber, 1932, that of $833,575, or 183-1 per cent 
in Quebec being greatest. The largest de- 


crease in this comparison was that of $186,492, 
or 42-5 per cent in British Columbia, 

In comparison with October, 1931, there 
were declines in all provinces; Quebec re- 
ported the most pronounced losses, amounting 
to $2,310,160, or 64-2 per cent. 

Montreal and Toronto showed an increase 
over September, 1932, but a reduction as com- 
pared with October, 1931, while Winnipeg 
and Vancouver recorded decreases in both 
comparisons. Of the other centres, West- 
mount, Belleville, Galt, Hamilton, Sandwich, 
Woodstock and Nanaimo reported increases 
over both September, 1932, and October, 1931. 


Cumulative Record for First Ten Months, 
1932——The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities during 
October and in the first ten months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for 1926 as 
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100. The average index number of wholesale 
prices of building materials in the first ten 
months of the years since 1920 are also given 
(average 1926 = 100). 

The aggregate for the first ten months of 
this year was lower than in 1981 and other 
years since 1920, but in this connection it 
should be noted that the average index num- 
bers of wholesale prices of building materials 
were also much lower than in any other of 
these twelve years; from its peak of 154-4 
in 1920, the index has dropped to 77-7 in the 
same ten months of the present year, or by 
49-7 per ‘cent. 

















Average 

Indexes of 

Indexes wholesale 

Value of Value of of value prices of 
permits permits of permits | building 

Year issued in issued in issued in |materials in 

October first ten first ten first ten 
months months months 

(1926=100)} (Average 

1926=100) 

$ g 

HEB Oda Aes 3,056,137] 35,346, 886 26-2 77-7 
WGN A. 8,442,627] 97,045,622 71-9 83-0 
NUE a Oe 12,756,402] 139,117,752 103-1 93-3 
A ASE asl sll 18,073,378] 204,084,467 151-3 99-6 
1928 21,558,085) 187,179,719 138-8 97-9 
10272. ee 18, 848,019} 160,000,554 118-6 96-8 
1O26R 14,738,402] 134,902,338 100-0 100-4 
19255... 11,312,644] 109,676,825 81-3 104-0 
1924 ee 13,089,588} 109,906,921 81-5 107-7 
T9235 h we 9,999,187] 118,319,159 87-7 111-7 
1922 terns 10, 737,525! 127,515,975 94-5 108-6 
ODMR es 10,491,228} 99,064,670 73-4 125-2 
19203.2 3 10,401,041! 106,547,319 79-0 154-4 





ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 


Cities 








$ $ $ 
Prince Edward I’?d— 
Charlottetown renee oh ee eee 
Nova Scotia.......... 102,399 51,008 267,010 
*Halifax Bs Le a pacmlevary 91,995 39,908 257,798 
New Glasgow....... 2,200 380 6,700 
‘Sydney. wiudhe 08 8, 204 10,720 2512 
New Brunswick..... 36,160 19,989 64, 853 
Fredericton......... Mi DOO Mera wear, 17,000 
SSLONCLON dcr ones Hi D2 aie ear wate, 12,920 
saint JOnn.. eee 29,440 19, 989 34, 933 
Buebeo. 95 4 ee 1,288, 890 455,315 8,599,050 
*Montreal—*Maison- 
NOUV Savhoe ssyoeies 1,149,200 337,560 | 3,129,122 
*“Quebececvix.d hee 68,440 61,245 365,093 
Shawinigan Falls....]............ 1,900 15,005 
*Sherbrooke......... 11,600 10,500 67,500 
*Three Rivers....... 650 1,180 8,550 
*Westmount......... 59,000 42,930 13,780 
Ontario ek 1,153,555 900, 679 3,018,537 
Belleville. .icsewetes 29,300 7,900 13,935 
*Brantiord tees e.. 4,955 9,061 48,291 
hatham. oy. dances Done 6,100 6,050 
*Fort William........ 7,700 76,000 30,150 
Galena ee: Sa: 8,398 3,001 2,440 
*Guelphi 2s tak 15, 244 138, 665 15,413 
*Mamiltone cscs 347, 700 104,900 205, 450 
“Kangstoninaen ss ote 19,315 22°315 247739 
*ICUtCHeENeT: nak yaa 82, 826 13 , 292 67,167 
*Dondonee wc. cee ne 30,630 35,480 84,700 
Niagara Falls....... 2,360 1,503 29,045 
SA Waters be basies.s 4,090 5,100 1,030 
*Otiawainss kane neces 90, 225 67,555 160, 640 
Owen Sound........ 2,800 640 5,000 
*Peterborough....... 8,490 1,395 31, 850 
*PortyArphur ego. i42 11,785 14,394 80, 23 
*Stratioranencs ys ieee 12,164 3,355 14,810 
*St. Catharines...... 8,327 8,939 69, 285 
*Sti Thomasencn.csi: 627 13, 625 4,750 











Cities Oct., 1932 | Sept., 1932 | Oct., 1931 
" $ $ $ 
Ontario—Con. 
Sarniat on Meee eee 3,485 5,330 15, 404 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 9, 256 10, 920 LO/527 
*Doronto. mae. 382,757 317,419 | 1,668,826 
York and East 
York Townships 90,775 129,035 337, 187 
Wellands... 32... 10,510 1,450 12,349: 
“Windsore eee 3) (le. 8,475 22, 667 
East Windsor..... 225 8,040 590) 
Riverside......... 200 300 450 
Sandwich......... 1 OCOM SR ARS Mee Ae 875. 
Walkerville....... 1,000 1,000 43,000 
Woodstock.......... 11,124 10,120 6, 691 
Manitoba............ 79,140 131, 620 199,582 
*Brandonusee sass cies 1,025 7,450 2,162 
St. Boniface......... 6,115 6,120 8,020 
*Winnipeg......... Wes 72,000 118,050 189, 400 
Saskatchewan....... 25,085 51, 800 605,171 
*Moose Jaws ena. <i! 475 910 18,786. 
*Reving:, naseeete sce 9,300 18,080 519, 210 
*Saskatoons. .itds\.ioht. 15,310 82,810 67,175. 
Alberta... cu.c06s. sss. 118,079 153,798 282,903 
"Calgary... epeae sob 60, 819 70, 873 154, 165. 
*Hidmonton 48, 200 73, 625 90,710 
Lethbridge......... 7,815 8,195 21,928 
Medicine Hat....... 1, 245 1,105 16,100: 
British Columbia... . 252, 829 439,321 410,521 
Kamloops.es i eciured. 8,165 8,900 9,255 
Nanaimo. ates se 18, 746 4,766 200: 
*New Westminster... 8,905 13,890 23,796 
Prince Rupert....... 1,585 2,425 3, 885 
“Vancouver.s1-3...., 176,498 383, 720 323, 875 
North Vancouver. 3,900 ,195 6,090 
*Victorian. ene me ne 35, 030 21,425 43,420 
Total—61 cities..... 3,056,137 | 2,203,530 | 8,442,627 
*Total—35 cities..... 2,829,828 | 1,974,735 | 7,853,881 








Beginning on December 5, a 40-hour week 
became effective for the mechanical staff at 
the Government Printing Bureau, Ottawa. 
The employees affected are those “on prevail- 
ing rates” of wages, including printers, press- 
men, and bookbinders, who will lose one hour’s 


time a day for the first four days of the week. 
The shorter working hours were to be in effect 
until the re-opening of Parliament, when full 
time will be resumed. This plan was adopted 
in preference to that of laying off some of the 
employees for a week at a time. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


pies British Minstry of Labour Gazette, 
November, 1932, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 

Employment at October 24 shcwed a sub- 
stantial improvement as compared with Sep- 
tember 26. There was an improvement in 
coal mining, the textile industries (except lace 
manufacture), the principal clothing industries, 
including boot and shoe manufacture, general 
engineering, the motor vehicle, tinplate, metal 
goods, furniture, leather, pottery and glass in- 
dustries, and dock and harbour service. On the 
other hand, the seasonal decline continued in 
the building trade, public works contracting, 
brick and tile manufacture, the distributive 
trades, hotel and boarding-house service, and 
most of the transport services. There was also 
a slight decline in iron and steel manufacture 
(exclusive of pig iron) and in the lace industry. 

IKimployment showed a substantial improve- 
ment in the Midlands and North-Western divi- 
sions, and it improved also, though not to the 
same degree, in the North-Eastern division, in 
Northern Ireland and in Scotland. On the 
other hand, it showed some decline in the 
South-Western division and in Wales. Em- 
ployment was moderate in London and the 
surrounding counties, slack in the South-West- 
ern and Midland areas, and bad in other parts 
of the country. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,808,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at October 24, 
1932 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed) was 21-9, as 
compared with 22-8 at September 26, 1932, 
and with 21-9 at October 26, 1931. The per- 
centage wholly unemployed at October 24, 
1932, was 17:9, as compared with 17-8 at Sep- 
tember 26, 1932, while the percentage tem- 
porarily stopped was 4:0, as compared with 
5:0. For males alone, the percentage at Octo- 
ber 24, 1932, was 25-5, and for females, 12-5; 
at September 26, 1932, the corresponding per- 
centages were 26:2 and 13:9. 

At October 24, 1932, the number of persons 
on the registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain was 2,139,448 wholly unemployed, 
508,923 temporarily stopped, and 98,635 nor- 
mally in casual employment, making a total 
of 2,747,006. This was 111,005 less than a 
month before, but 20,914 more than a year 
before. The total included 2,246,247 men, 


70,837 boys, 381,064 women, and 48,858 girls. 


Comparison of the numbers on the registers 
with the figures for a year before is affected 
by the results of legislative and administrative 
changes. 

The persons on the registers included 1,247,- 
324 insured persons with claims for insurance 
benefit (consisting of those who (a) had paid 
at least 30 contributions during the preceding 
two years; (b) had received less than 156 days’ 
benefit in their current benefit years; and (c) 
if 156 days’ benefit had become payable in a 
previous benefit year ending on cr after No- 
vember 12, 1931, had paid at least 10 contri- 
butions since the 156th day of benefit); 1,122,- 
970 insured persons with applications for transi- 
tional payments; 243,779 insured persons not 
in receipt of insurance benefit or transitional 
payments; and 132,933 uninsured persons. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at October 24, 1932, 
was 2,816,940. 


United States 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor reports 
the changes in employment and payrolls in 
October, 1932, as compared with September, 
1932, based on payroll reports ending nearest 
the 15th of the month, received from 67,988 
identical establishments in 17 major indus- 
trial groups, having in October 4,505,857 
employees, whose combined earnings in one 
week were $89,125,870. The combined totals 
of these 17 industrial groups show an increase 
of 1-1 per cent in employment and an in- 
crease of 3-8 per cent in payrolls over the 
month interval. 

The most pronounced gains in employment 
and payrolls from September to October were 
reported in the anthracite and bituminous 
coal mining industries the anthracite group 
reporting increases of 14-4 per cent in employ- 
ment and 42 per cent in payrolls and the 
bituminous group reporting gains of 7-4 per 
cent in number of workers and 25-1 per cent 
in payrolls. Employment in the retail trade 
group in October was 4:5 per cent above the 
level of the previous month and earnings 
were 3-9 per cent higher. The metalliferous 
mining group reported increases of 4:3 per 
cent in employment and 5:8 per cent in pay- 
rolls. - The group of manufacturing industries 
reported an increase of 2:4 per cent in number 
of workers and a gain of 4:7 per cent in pay- 
rolls. The crude petroleum group reported 
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increases of 1-2 per cent in employment and 
1:3 per cent in earnings, and the wholesale 
trade group reported increases of 0-9 per cent 
and 1-2 per cent in employment and pay- 
rolls, respectively. The building construction 
group reported an increase of 0-5 per cent in 
number of workers coupled, however, with a 
decrease of 2:7 per cent in payrolls, and the 
quarrying and non-metallic mining group 
reported an increase of one-tenth of 1 per 
cent in employment coupled with a decline 
of 1-3 per cent in earnings. In the remaining 
8 groups, decreases in both employment and 
payrolls were reported. These decreases, with 
the exception of the seasonal declines of 35:3 
per cent in employment and 31 per cent in 
payrolls in canning and preserving, were small. 
The bank-brokerage-insurance group reported 
0-4 per cent fewer employees and decreased 
payrolls of 0:3 per cent; dyeing and cleaning 
establishments reported a drop of 1-2 per cent 


in employment and 3-6 per cent in payrolls; 
power and light plants reported 1-3 per cent 
fewer employees with decreased earnings of 
0-4 per cent; and laundries reported decreases 
in employment and payrolls of 1-4 and 2-7 
per cent, respectively. The telephone and 
telegraph group reported a decrease of 1°5 
per cent in number of employees combined 
with a decrease of 0:2 per cent in earnings. 
The electric railroad operation and mainten- 
ance group reported a decrease of 1-7 per cent 
in employment and 1-6 per cent in payrolls, 
and the hotel group reported a decrease of 
2-1 per cent in number of employees com- 
bined with a decrease of 0-8 per cent in pay- 
rolls. 

A statement in the yee Federation of 
Labor Weekly News Service of November 5 
estimates that nearly 11,000,000 were totally 
unemployed in the United States at the end 
of October. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


frit Ear Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1930. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April, 1930, issue, 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 


3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other per- 
sons doing or contracting to do the whole 
or any part of the work contemplated by 
the contract shall be paid such wages as are 
generally accepted as current from time to 
time for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for 
the character or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are fair 
and reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per 
day except in such special cases as the Gov- 
ernor in Council may otherwise provide, or 
except in cases of emergency, as may be 
approved by the Minister. 

(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication or 
manufacture of materials, supplies or equipment 
for use in the work contemplated where such 
fabrication or manufacture is carried on in any 


established plant or factory other than a plant 
or factory established for the purposes of the 
work contemplated. 


The Act was put into effect at once as 
respects contracts for construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition, both as to its pro- 
visions of wages and as to the application of 
the eight-hour day. 

With respect to contracts for other classes 
of work, the Fair Wages Policy of the Govern- 
ment of Canada (which has been in effect 
since 1900 and was expressed in an Order in 
Council adopted June 7, 1922, and amended 
April 9, 1924) requires that they must contain 
elther a fair wage schedule based on the cur- 
rent wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requiring 
adherence to the current wage rates and work- 
ing hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
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custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any service performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 

The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manufac- 
ture and supply to the Government of Can- 
ada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are refered to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following Fair Wages Clause :— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 


hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed, and if there 
be no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
1s carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and _ reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decsiion has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what arethe 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates and 
working hours. The contractor is required to 
post and keep posted in a conspicuous place 
on the premises where the contract is being 
executed, occupied or frequented by the work- 
men, the fair wages clause or schedule in- 
serted in his contract for the protection of 
the workmen employed. The contractor is 
also required to keep proper books and records 
showing the names, trades and address of 
all workmen in his employ and the wages 
paid to and time worked by such workmen, 
these records to be open for inspection by 
fair wages officers of the Government any 
time it may be expedient to the Minister to 
have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the Minister of 
the Department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may 
be made by the latter. (Under the “A” con- 
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ditions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violation to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at any reasonable time by any officer 
authorized by the Minister of Labour for this 
purpose, and that the premises shall be kept 
in sanitary condition. 

During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wages schedules 
as shown below, or the General Fair Wages 
Clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WoRKS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of improvements to wharf at 
Squatteck, Temiscouata, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Belley, Villeneuve & Lajoie, Pointe au 
Pic, P.Q. Date of contract, November 12, 
1932. Amount of contract, approximately 
$3,719. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 

of wages lahour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 

Carpenters and joiners............. $0 50 8 
Bisgekemrtisxeck. ta see eee 0 45 8 
Boatmien yy Wane: aii (a eee ee re 0 30 8 
DIVELSte AE CANS et oy: eR ee 1 00 8 
Hoist operators (gas).............. 0 45 8 
Hoist operators (steam)............ 0 55 8 
LiGDOURET Senn mse ae eae 0 30 8 
Powderman eon). ernie se 0 40 8 
Teamster, horse and cart.......... i 0 50 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 
io berman «fife... eae tes 0 40 8 


Construction of repairs, improvements and 
alterations to the Lazaretto at Tracadie, N.B. 
Name of contractor, J. S. Parker, Saint John, 
N.B. Date of contract, October 3, 1932. 
Amount of contract, $3,866. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
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Rates Hours of 

of wages labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 

Boilerimakerssc ues. sete eee $0 60 8 
Bouiler:setters::.,. chaueeee eee 0 60 8 
Bricklayers: 350. see oe eS eee 0 80 8 
Steamfhttersess. Wek soe ee 0 60 8 
Ted bourersyss gj see ee. eee 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon...... Be Sythe 0 65 8 
"Tea nas ters: py ercine hues Mac ae 0 35 8 
Motor truck driver... eee 0 40 8 


Ccnstruction of a pile bent railway and pas- 
senger platform trestle wharf (an extension of 
the existing C.P.R. structure) at Arrowhead, 
B.C. Name of contractor, William Greenlees, 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, November 
15, 1932. Amount of contract, approximately 
$4,257. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows :— 


Rates Hours of 

of wages labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 

Blaeksiaith Wie cee fk EME $0 65 8 
Piledriver engineman.............. 0 814 8 
Timbernian stearate: tes sae “20450 8 
Labourer. eae eee eee ee icbocse 0 40 8 


Construction of an extension to the Ortho- 
paedic Factory at Christie Street Hospital, 
Toronto, Ont. Name of contractor, Daniel C. 
Kay, Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 18, 19832, Amount of contract, $7,046. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 








Rates Hours of 

of wages labour 

Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day* 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 80 8 
Cement finishers.U0: eee. ee 0 75 8 
Bricklayers. . Poo epee 1 10 8 
Hollow tilelayersy. .;aeeeeeon.k LiT0) 8 
Structural iron workers............ 0 80 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 90 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 90 8 
Roofers (felt and gravel)........... 0 65 8 
Metal lathers (when suspended and 

CLEC) Mie Or NUR RUAN an ana 1 00 8 
Metal lathers (when nailed to wood 0 624 8 
Plasterers. ase: anchor ee 1 00 8 
Plasterers’ labourers............... 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steam fitters......... 1 00 8 
a bourers:.2ia) se ene ee cee 0 50 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 85 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 10 8 
Motortruck drivers: oa ee 0 50 8 





* N.B.—Where the recognized working hours for any classi- 
fication are, by agreement or current practice, less than 
forty-eight (48) hours per week, such hours shall be observed 
by the Contractor on this work. 
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Alterations to Lancaster Hospital and new 
chimney, Saint John, N.B. Name of con- 
tractors, Smith & Williamson, Ltd., Saint John, 
N.B. Date of contract, November 5, 1932. 
Amount of contract, $2,448. A fair wages 


schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
Rates Hours of 
of wages labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day* 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 50 8 
Cement finishersx.ckes). 20. senate 0 70 8 
BUONe WIASONS: 4.6 5. sense ae ae 1 00 8 
Stoneicutters qty oto ae hans 0 80 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 65 8 
(Watherstmetal, 440 bs. Meee cee. 0 60 8 
Plasterers else. ce Sel A ee ee 1 00 8 
Plasterers’ thelpersis, .)jcm. Uvetes os 0 40 8 
Painters ANG PLAZIET Siac ejeu edness Sul one 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
Wilectricianseen. voces e ter eee ee 0 65 8 
Ua bourerssees «Pee ee, 0 35 8 
Driver, horseand cart... 02). 0s.00. 0 60 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 85 8 
HU RCSEER CANS GCSS A A RA I SO a 0 35 8 
Motor'truckdniver. 220077 .7...222 0 40 8 





* N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the 
recognized working hours for any classification are less than 
forty-eight (48) hours per week, such hours shall be observed 
by the Contractor on this work. 


Reconstruction of a guide pier in concrete 
at Belceil, Vercheres Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Victor E. A. Belanger, L’Original, Ont. 
Date of contract, November 26, 1932. Amount 
of contract, approximately $3,709. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 








Rates Hours of 
of wages labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
BT eTAN Here OR «Stee che ete ss tes $0 40 8 
Stone crusher operator............. 0 50 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 45 8 
Carnentersnncc serra iis aba \o1> = 0 55 8 
iG DOULCTS MRE eet neces s0 ceop a0 0 35 8 
per night 
Wiatehmanae uteri mites eis cco ctre's 3 00 
per hour 
Driver, horse.and Cart. 3.2.6... 5.6. 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
Pegivigsters se eee tee eee. ce eee os 0 35 8 
Mechanitsiises sore ae. «secs ki. 0 50 8 





DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Excavation and sodding of the east slope 
of the Welland Ship Canal near Lock 8, near 
Merritton, Ont. Name of contractors, Hill & 
Sibbald, Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. Date of 
contract, November 2, 1932. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $3,445.50, A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 
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Rates Hours of 

of wages labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 

Steam roller operators............. $0 75 8 
isbsGurers. S219.) eGo. £ 0 35 8 
Steam shovel engineers............ 1 10 8 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 88 8 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 66 8 
Driver, horse and cart... ...4.05o5. Od 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 
PRR UGIAGT IV CLAS Lilet ae petses Sede ee 0 40 8 


Construction of a concrete dam at Lock No. 
22, Trent Canal, about 43 miles north of Peter- 
borough, Ont. Name of contractor, W. J. 
Kitts, of Cochrane, and Toronto, Ont. Date 
ef contract, November 25, 1932. Amount of 
contract, approximately $51,464.35. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 





Rates Hours of 
of wages labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 

Fs ad per hour per day 
CO SPMENLOI | icc cee oe fer als cud aos Sepeaetes $0 65 8 
sktimmoernaanene!. Joa eeeeneer es 0 45 8 
iBlaekeinith (Ase growin wads Mes 0 60 8 
Blacksmith’s helper............... 0 40 8 
Derrick runner...... 0 65 8 
irene Pee ns tion cc tere ag hee 0 40 8 
AD PUL ST OM sk BAIA pars Mere A acco na 0 45 8 
Ver! byie MEETEONS ch St eat Ate bebe APA: 8 
ERLCCtHICIAN Ane se ek okt + sooner or 0 70 8 
(A DOULEI ase St otinecise meee Ge gate 0 35 8 
EURATIISECION ett Oe chars ooo etis ch ehie tes 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0°55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 
Compressor operator..............- 0 45 8 
Cement Mixer operator............ 0 45 8 


Post OFFIcE DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in October, 1932, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages, and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions :— 








Nature of Orders Amount 





Making metal dating stamps and type, brass crown 
seals, cancellers, etc. 


Pritchard-Andrews Co., of Ottawa, Ltd....... $ 913 18 
Federal Equipment Co., Ottawa, Ont........ 44 15 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ottawa, Ltd......... 156 71 
Making and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms— 
Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., Granby, P.Q........ 670 17 
Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont.. 622 73 
S: Dorfman. Quebec, BiQ..a.nue saad acme 225 99 
J2aVa Wolles Inc..~Montreal, FLQ etre andl: 603 00 
Wm. Scully, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q.............. 317 68 
Hamilton Uniform Cap Co., Hamilton, Ont... 139 00 
Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., Kitchener,Ont. 185 72 
Mail Bag fittings— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ottawa, Ltd......... 89 04 
Fred W..Carling, Ottawa, Ont..............+.- 110 00 
s Federal Equipment Co., Ottawa, Ont......... 486 90 
cales— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., of Ottawa, Ltd...... 147 75 
nk— 
370 25 


J. HW. Poole Co., Toronto, Onte.. eae: -ad-0ab- 3 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received in the Depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazzerts. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by both 
ithe employers and the employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included iin the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sche- 
dules. In each agreement or schedule, the rates 
of wages for the principal classes of labour 
are given, with other information of general 
interest. 


Manufacturing: Iron, Steel and Products 


Victor1A, B.C.—EMPLOYERS AND BOILERMAKERS 
AND [RON SHIPBUILDERS. 


The verbal agreement between two employers 
and certain of their employees, members of the 
Boilermakers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of 
Canada, Local No. 2, in effect from year to 
year since May 15, 1929, and reported in the 
LaApourR GAZETTE, October, 1932, page 1110, as 
being renewed until May 15, 1933, has been ter- 
minated, a reduction in wages of approximately 
10 per cent being put into effect July 1, 1932. 

Agreements between certain employers and 
the International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Shipbuilders, Welders and Helpers of 
America, Local No. 191, in effect from May 15, 
1929, to May 15, 1932, were also terminated 
similarly. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Port ARTHUR, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL TyPo- 
GRAPHICAL Union, Locat No. 575. 


The agreement which came into effect Novem- 
ber 1, 1920, has been in effect from year to 
year since, until April 4, 1932, when it was 
amended and is to be in effect until April 4, 
1933, with a wage reduction of 10 per cent for 
that year. 

Only union members to be employed and the 
union constitution to be observed. 

Hours: 48 per week for day work except 
during June, July and August when they are 
45 per week; for night work, 42 hours per week 
all year. 

Overtime and work on Sundays and holidays, 
time and one half. 

Wages: the wage rate paid after the 10 per 
cent reduction which is in effect from April 4, 
1932 to April 4, 1933, is: $39 per week for day 
work and $41.40 per week for night work. 

One apprentice allowed for every five journey- 
men employed and they are to serve five years 
and be examined yearly as to their progress. 

The union grants the employer signing the 
agreement the use of the union label while the 
agreement is in effect. 


VANCOUVER, B.C——Two NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL STEREOTYPERS AND 
ELECTROTYPERS UNION, LocaL No. 88. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1932, 
to March 31, 1933. New agreement to be settled 
by conciliation or arbitration. 

Only local union members to be employed, if 
available. 

Hours: 48 per week for day work and 45 for 
night work. 

Overtime and work on four holidays, time 
and one half; work on Sundays and the other 
three holidays, double time. If called back to 
work after leaving office, $1 extra to be paid in 
addition to overtime pay. 


Wages: 90 cents per hour for day work and 
96 cents per hour for night work, which is 
$43.20 per week for both day and night work 
(a reduction of 10 per cent from the previous 
rate). Foremen $8.10 per day. 

Apprentices to be paid one third of journey- 
men’s wage in the third year, one half in the 
fourth year and two thirds in the last year. 

In case of any dispute a joint committee to 
be formed and disputes to be referred to it. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Elec- 
tricity and Gas 


Mooszsaw, SasK.—NatTIonaL LigHt AND Power 
CoMPANY LIMITED AND THE SASKATCHEWAN 
BROTHERHOOD OF STEAM AND OPERATING 
ENGINEERS, Loca No. 2. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1932, to December 31, 1932, and thereafter until 
30 days’ notice from either party. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LaBour GAZETTE, 
rage 1931, page 711, with the following excep- 
ions: 

Overtime and work on statutory holidays and 
for the seventh day if a day off in seven has 
not been granted, time and one half. 

Instead of all permanent employees receiving 
fourteen days holidays with pay as in the 
previous ageement, under the present agree- 
ment exception is made of coal and ash con- 
veyer operators who are to receive guch holi- 
days without pay and will be relieved by the 
other employees of the same class who will work 
seven days per week at the regular rate of 
pay, making twelve such extra days worked. 

There is now no clause referring to life in- 
surance policies. 

Wages are reduced between 5 and 6 per cent 
for most of the classes and the wage rates per 
hour are: shift engineers 90 cents, firemen 70 
cents, oilers with third class certificates 474 
cents, oiler with second class certificates 61 
cents, coal and ash men 50 cents, foremen of 
repairmen 75 cents, repairmen 674 cents, repair- 
men’s helpers 40 to 60 cents. 


Moosrsaw, Sask.—NartionaL LigHt AND POWER 
COMPANY LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL ‘WORKERS, 
Locat No. 802. 


Agreement to be in effect from May i gens ie 
to April 30, 1933, and thereafter until 30 days’ 
notice of change by either party. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
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agen 1932, page 91, with the following excep- 
ions: 

All overtime and work on holidays and on 
the seventh consecutive day if no day allowed 
off in seven, time and one half. 


Wages per hour: sub-line foremen 874 cents, 
first class journeymen linemen 824 cents (re- 
ductions of 7% cents per hour); second class 
linemen 70 cents (a reduction of 10 cents per 
hour) ; troublemen $162 per month (a reduction 
of $18 per month). Meter installers, plant elec- 
iragvens and helpers are not mentioned in this 
seale. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transportation 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—ASSOCIATED DAIRIES LIMITED 
or BRITISH COLUMBIA AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUF- 
FEURS, STABLEMEN AND HELPERS, LocaL No. 
464 (MILK Drivers AND Darry EMPLOYEES), 


Agreement (reached following mediation by a 
representative of the Department of Labour) to 
be in effect from November 1, 1932, to Novem- 
ber 1, 1933, and thereafter from year to year 
until notice. If a new agreement cannot be 
settled between the parties, it will be referred 
to a board under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. 

All employees must be union members and the 
company is to deduct union dues from wages 
and pay them to the union officer. In considera- 
tion of this, the union agrees to reimburse 
the company if any union member should de- 
fraud the company. No discrimination to be 
shown employees on account of union activity. 


One day off in seven or one week off in seven 
weeks. All employees except salesmen and 
checkers to work 8 hours for day work with 
time and one-half for overtime. 


Retail salesmen to be paid a minimum of $79 
per month (which increases as the price of 
milk is lowered) and a commission of 4 per cent 
on sales. Wholesale salesmen, helpers and in- 
side help to be paid at rates ranging from 
$112.50 for helpers to $140.00 per month for 
outside relief men, to be increased $2.50 per 
month if milk reaches a certain higher price. 

Seniority in the company’s service to be con- 
sidered in making promotions. If staff is re- 
duced, those laid off to be given first oppor- 
tunity of employment as vacancies occur. 

No strikes or lockouts to occur during the life 
of this agreement and all disputes which cannot 
be settled between the parties will be referred 
to arbitration. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—Two Taxr CaB COMPANIES 
AND THE [INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLEMEN AND 
HELPERS, Locan No. 151. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 15, 
1932, to June 15, 1933, with the exception of the 
wage scale which may be opened on 30 days’ 
notice from either party. 

All employees must be union members and no: 
discrimination to be shown employees on account 
of union activity. The companies are to deduct 
union dues from the wages and pay them to the 
union officers, and the union will reimburse 
the company in case any union member should 
defraud the company. 

Hours: 9 per day for day shift; 10 per day 
for night shift. 


Overtime: after the first half hour, 50 cents 
per hour. 

Wages in effect at June 15, 1932, which may 
be negotiated after 30 days’ notice; for the first 
thirty days to be 30 per cent of their gross 
receipts; after thirty days $2.25 per day or 
35 per cent of gross receipts, whichever is 
higher. Spare drivers to be paid $1 for four 
hours and 25 cents for all hours over four or 
35 per cent of receipts, whichever is greater. 

Any disputes are to be referred to arbitration. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—A CERTAIN TRANSFER COM- 
PANY AND THE JNTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOp oF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLE- 
MEN AND HELPERS, LocAL NO. 466. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1932, 
to June 1, 1933, and till notice. 

All employees must be union members and no 
discrimination to be shown any employees on 
account of union activity. 

Hours: 9 per day. 

Overtime to be paid at 75 cents per hour. 

Wages for drivers (baggage wagon) $4.25 
per day. 

All disputes to be settled by arbitration. 
Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 


and Electric Railways 


NIAGARA, ST. CATHARINES AND TORONTO RAIL- 
WAY (ONTARIO) AND THE PASSENGER TRAIN- 
MEN IN THEIR EMPLOY. 


The agreement dated April 30, 1926, and the 
supplementary agreement dated October 20, 
1932, which was reached in the proceedings of a 
board under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act were printed under the report of that 
board, LABOUR GAZETTE, November 1932, page 
1154. 


NIAGARA, ST. CATHARINES AND TORONTO RAIL- 
WAY (ONTARIO) AND THE BARN AND SHOP- 
MEN IN THEIR EMPLOY. 


The agreement dated April 30, 1926 and the 
supplementary agreement dated October 25, 
1932, which was reached in the proceedings 
of a board under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, were printed under the report 
of that board, LABOUR GAZETTE, November 
1932, page 1157. 


NrAGARA, ST. CATHARINES AND TORONTO RAIL- 
WAY (ONTARIO) AND THEIR HLECTRICAL 
Forces, SUB-STATION OPERATORS, TOWERMEN, 
Track Forces, STATION FORCES, BRIDGE AND 
BUILDING DEPARTMENT E}MPLOYEES, 


The agreement dated April 30, 1926, which has 
continued in effect from year to year was 
amended May 1, 1932, to provide for a 10 per 
cent deduction from wages from that date for 
one year. 

Hours and overtime: for electrical forces 9 
hours per day with time and one-half for over- 
time and work on Sundays and holidays. For 
track forces and bridge and building department 
9 per day with time and one-half after ten 
hours’ work. 

After two years’ service, section foremen to 
be given one week’s holidays and sub-station 
operators and towermen two weeks holidays 
with pay each year. 

Wages per hour which were in effect from 
1926 to May 1, 1932: linemen 50 to 55 cents 
per hour, groundmen 40 to 45 cents, labourers 
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30 to 35 cents, welder 50 to 55 cents, bonder’s 
helper 40 to 45 cents; section foremen $100 to 
$110 per month; section men 30 to 35 cents per 
hour; sub-station operators $100 to $110 per 
month; towermen $85 to $95 per month for first 
class towermen and $75 to $80 per month for 
second class towermen; carpenters in the bridge 
and building department 38 to 48 cents per 
hour. As noted above, this wage scale is subject 
to a 10 per cent deduction for one year from 
May nig hos2: 


NIAGARA, ST, CATHARINES AND TORONTO RAIL- 
WAY (ONTARIO) AND THEIR EMPLOYEES IN 
THE FREIGHT TRAIN SERVICE, 


The agreement dated April 30, 1926, which 
has continued from year to year was amended 
June 1, 1932, to provide for a 10 per cent 
deduction from wages from that date for one 
year. 

Hours: 10 per day. A minimum of two 
hours’ pay on week days and of five hours’ pay 
on Sundays and holidays to all men called out 
to work. 

Overtime: time and one-half. 

Wages per hour from April, 1926, until June 
1, 1932, were: motormen and conductors in the 
freight service 50 cents during first year, 53 
cents during second year and 55 cents during 
third year and thereafter; trainmen 43 cents 
during first year, 45 cents during second year 
and 48 cents during third year and thereafter. 
As noted above, the wage scale is subject to-a 
10 per cent deduction for one year from June 
EO Se 

Seniority to be considered in the choice of 
runs. When men on the spare list do not 
work twenty days per month, junior men to be 
dropped from the list. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—-WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
CoMPANY AND MoTORMEN, CONDUCTORS AND 
BUSMEN IN THEIR EMPLOY. 


Agreement reached following findings of the 
board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act and further conciliation and nego- 
tiations as noted in the LABOUR GAZETTE, Janu- 
ary, 1932, page 16 and February, page 123. 

Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1932, to January 31, 1933. 

No discrimination to be shown employees on 
account of being or not being members of any 
labour organization. Leave of absence to be 
granted union officers to attend union business 
or to fill union offices. 

Hours: 8 per day except that the employees 
to have the option of working 7 hours per day 
from May 1, to November 30 inclusive. In 
addition to actual running time on cars, men 
on two men cars to be allowed 5 minutes extra 
for taking cars out of barn or yard or return- 
ing cars to barn or yard, and men on one man 
cars and busmen to be allowed 10 minutes extra. 

Overtime to.be paid for actual running time 
on cars in excess of 8 hours and 20 minutes per 
day at the rate of time and one-half. Extra 
men not to be paid overtime rates except when 
on same car as regular men. ; 

Wages per hour for motormen, conductors 
and busmen when 8-hour day in operation: 
daily except Sunday for two-men car operators 
45 cents during first six months of their em- 
ployment, 474 cents during second six months, 
51 cents during second year and 54 cents during 
third year and thereafter; one-man car oper- 
ators and busmen paid 5 cents per hour more 
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than two-man car operators; rate for Sunday 
work 5 cents per hour over week day rates. 

Wages per hour for motormen, conductors 
and busmen when 7-hour day in operation: for 
first six months of employment, 34 cents per 
hour over the rate when 8-hour day in oper- 
ation; after first six months 4 cents per hour 
over rate when 8-hour day in operation. 

When training students, 5 cents per hour 
extra to be paid. 

All extra motormen, conductors and busmen 
reporting regularly at the Company’s stated 
time each day to be paid a minimum of $20 
per week. 

Seniority subject to efficiency to govern the 
choice of runs and also opportunities to qualify 
for bus operation. 

Free transportation to be given employees. 

Except for first uniform of which the new 
employee pays half the cost, all uniforms to be 
furnished by the company. 

If any dispute or grievance cannot be settled 
satisfactorily with officials of the company, it 
will be considered by a joint committee of com- 
pany officials and a committee of employees. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES OF THE 
MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT, 


Agreement reached following findings of the 
board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act and further conciliation and nego- 
tiations as noted in the LABoUR GAZETTE, 
January, 1932, page 16, and February, page 123 

Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1932, to January 31, 1933. 

No discrimination to be shown employees on 
account of being or not being members of any 
labour organization. Leave of absence to be 
granted union officers to attend union business or 
to fill union offices. 

Hours: the ordinary hours are to be 8 per 
day with a minimum working week of 44 hours, 
but to relieve unemployment conditions, the 
employees to have the choice of working 7 
hours per day instead of 8. 

Overtime: with certain exceptions, overtime 
and work on Sundays and holidays, time and 
one-half. 

Wages per hour if the 8-hour day is worked: 
machinists, blacksmiths, welders, armature 
winders, carpenters, painters and pipefitters 
673 cents; apprentices from 26 cents during 
first six months to 62 cents during last half of 
fifth year; machinists’ helpers, blacksmiths’ 
helpers, armature winders’ helpers 393 to 494 
cents; babbittmen 403 to 514 cents; wheelmen 
514 cents; car wiremen 58% cents, electrical in- 
spection and repairmen 58 and 55 cents; brush 
hands (painters) 514 cents; sheet metal workers 
55 cents; fendermen 394 to 44 cents; pitmen 
leaders 474 to 53 cents; pitmen helpers 43 to 
463 cents; motormen repairmen of box type 
motors 43 to 464 cents; air brake repairmen 
and inspection 584 cents; car cleaners, sweepers, 
stove tenders and unskilled help 38 and 3934 
cents. All men working: on night shift to be 
paid 2 cents per hour extra. 

Wages per hour if 7 hour day is worked to 
be from one to 24 cents per hour higher than 
when 8 hour day worked. 

Apprentices to start between ages of 16 and 
21 years and serve five years. 

Seniority to be considered when laying off 
employees. 

Free transportation to be given employees. 
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Disputes which cannot be settled with officers 
of the company to be considered by a joint 
committee of company officials and representa- 
tives of employees. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES OF THE 
TRACK DEPARTMENT, 


Agreement reached following findings of the 
board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act and further conciliation and nego- 
tiations as noted in the LABour GAZETTE, Janu- 
ary, 1932, page 16 and February, page 123. 

Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1932, to January 31, 1933. 

No discrimination to be shown employees on 
account of being or not being members of a 
union and leave of absence to be granted union 
officers, if required. 

Hours: from April 16 to November 15, 8 
per day, a 48-hour week. For the remainder 
of the year, the regular hours are 44 per week 
but employees to have the option of working a 
39 hour week instead of 44 for these five 
months. Shift work to be 8 hours per day, 6 
days per week. 

Overtime: with certain exceptions all over- 
time and work on Sundays and holidays, time 
and one-half. 

Wages per hour if an 8-hour day worked: 
leading trackmen 583 cents; assistants 45 cents; 
electric welders 63 cents, assistants 494 cents; 
acetylene and thermit welders, 584 cents, 
assistants 45 cents; electric switch and diamond 
repairmen, handymen and emergency men 494 
cents; grinder men 494 cents, assistants 45 


cents; flat car motormen 493 cents, flat car 
motormen on part time 45 cents; compressor 
men and derrick men 45 cents; labourers from 
34 to 403 cents according to length of service. 

Wages if 39-hour week is worked to be from 
23 to 4 cents per hour higher than the rates 
given above. 

Seniority to be considered in making pro- 
motions and in laying men off. 

Free transportation to be given employees. 

Disputes which cannot be settled by company 
officials to be settled by a joint committee. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


VANCOUVER, B.C—THE SHIPPING FEDERATION 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA AND THE VANCOUVER 
AND DISTRICT WATERFRONT ‘WORKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


The agreement which came into force Novem- 
ber 1, 1930 and which was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, March, 1931, page 349, con- 
tinues in effect until November 1, 1933. It is 
provided therein that at-any time the “Rules, 
Working Conditions and Wage Schedule” may 
be amended by mutual agreement. The wage 
schedule was amended May 1, 1932, to provide 
for a reduction of approximately 5 per cent, 
making the rate for labour 82 cents per hour 
straight time on ships and 78 cents on docks and 
$1.23 overtime on ships and $1.17 overtime on 
docks. All other wage rates applying to over- 
time work, to work on cargoes of special com: 
modities and other special wage rates are 
similarly reduced approximately 5 per cent. 


AGREEMENTS AS TO WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS FOR 
MAINTENANCE OF WAY EMPLOYEES ON UNITS OF THE 
CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS, 1902 TO 1932 


Pia Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 

Employees, affiliated with the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada and with the 
American Federation of Labour, has recently 
issued a bulletin entitled “Rates of Pay 
of Maintenance of Way Employees on Units 
of the Canadian National Railways, 1902 to 
1932.” This contains a list of the agreements 
between the union and the various railway 
lines in Canada at present forming the 
Canadian National Railways, with tables of 
rates of pay for the various classes of workers, 
hours of labour, and the more important of 
the rules as to overtime work, seniority, leave 
of absence, discharge, ete. 

The publication opens with a brief account 
of the origin and growth of the principal rail- 
ways included in the Government owned 
system in Canada: the Intercolonial and the 
Prince Edward Island lines, owned and oper- 
ated by the Government since construction, 
following Confederation; the National Trans- 
continental, completed and put in operation 
in 1915; the Canadian Northern Railways, 
taken over in September, 1918; the Grand 
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Trunk Pacific, added to the Canadian Na- 
tional System in October, 1920, after being 
operated by the Minister of Railways as re- 
ceiver since March 9, 1919; and the Grand 
Trunk Railway System, included in October, 
1922. A number of smaller railways taken 
Over in recent years are also mentioned, in-~ 
cluding the Hudson Bay Railway. 

The first of the union agreements in any of 
these lines was that for the Intercolonial and 
Prince Edward Island Railways, July 1, 1902, 
which provided for $1.30 per day of 10 hours 
for sectionmen, $1.75 and $2 for section fore- 
men, and $1.50 and $1.75 for bridge and build- 
ing carpenters. An agreement for the Canadian 
Northern became effective on western lines 
on August 1, 1905, and on the eastern lines 
on July 1, 1915. On the Grand Trunk Pacific 
an agreement became effective on August 1, 
1912, and on July 1, 1913, the first agreement 
with the Grand Trunk Railway System was 
reached. 

Following the arrangement between the 
various railway managements and the various 
employees’ unions in 1918 to apply to the 
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railways in Canada the changes in wages and 
conditions provided for in General Order No. 
27 of the Director General of the United 
States Railroad Administration, the “McAdoo 
Award,” the Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees and the Canadian Railway 
War Board, representing the principal rail- 
ways, negotiated and signed an agreement, 
effective from September 1, 1918, covering 
wages and working conditions for the rail- 
ways represented, including the present 
Canadian National lines, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and others. Previously these railways 
had negotiated agreements separately with 
the union but since that time through the 
Railway Association of Canada have dealt with 
this union collectively, signing new agreements 
or amendments and supplements from time 
to time. The agreements since 1918 have 


covered the various classes of mechanics in the 
bridge and building departments, signalmen, 
watchmen, etc., as well as work in yards and 
on sections. Between 1902 and 1918 many of 
these classes were included from time to time 
in the agreements negotiated. 

As in the case of other agreements between 
employers and employees, most of these agree- 
ments have been given in the LABour 
GazETtE complete or in summary form when 
negotiated and signed. The first agreement 
secured by the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees in Canada was that for 
trackmen on the Canadian Pacific Railway 
reached on August 16, 1901, following a strike 
lasting two months. The other agreements 
on the principal railways were secured without 
strikes. 





UNION WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE United States Bureau of Labour 

Statistics compiles each year data as to 
rates of wages, hours of labour, etc., under 
the union scales for certain trades in the 
principal cities in the United States. The 
information secured is published in detail 
annually in special reports issued the follow- 
ing year; but summaries of the figures are 
given in the Monthly Labour Review pub- 


Tasty I.—Inpgex Numsers or Union Wace Rates AND 
Hours or Lasour IN THE UNITED SraTes as or May 
EACH Y#AR 1907 To 1932 


(1913 =100) 








Index numbers of 





Rates of Full-time Rate of 
Year wages hours wages 

per per per week 

hour week full time 

AV acca ret 89-7 102-6 91-5 
OOS PR. SE. ot aee 91-0 102-1 92-5 
9095 ees Pondout coe 91-9 101-9 93-3 
HOLO uit ae neees a els, o'e's 94-4 101-1 95-2 
Bist i a Oe oe kd Re 96-0 100-7 96-5 
AGU 2 ast tielsecusc fie 97°6 100°3 97-7 
1901S ee cee neers, 100-0 100-0 100-0 
19148 ere aan Sees 101-9 99-6 101-6 
TOU per is, San ite 102-8 99-4. 102-3 
TOLG A Aaeee Silane os 107-2 98-8 106-2 
ROW fete ON ee UPS A aS ae 114-2 98-4 112-4 
TOTS serie plete ricicts csi 132-7 97-0 129-6 
POLE VITUS rae On ale eats 154-5 94-7 147-8 
19200. ob a oie «cart 199-0 93-8 188-5 
gC eS ee 205-3 93-9 193-3 
DOD Wa. Rictkerstate ciate aietee = 193-1 94-4 183-0 
19S iierectich s «excise rove 210-6 94-3 198-6 
TOD taeda 3.4 BA eS IO 228-1 93-9 214-3 
LOZE Das 237-9 93-0 222-3 
EDR ate A073. GOI 250°3 92-8 233-4 
O27: arte wee tea ene 259-5 92-4 240-8 
1028 eaters a areas oe 260-6 91-9 240-6 
FIO PAN ReMi TOR foal Ai 262-1 91:5 240-7 
AGS) Sees eee oan 272-1 89-8 243-8 
108 Tee re HA. SEER 273-0 89-2 242-9 
19323 hei ctc' due ijaeciveew 241-8 87-7 212-2 





lished by the Bureau. The issue for Novem- 
ber contains index numbers for May 15, 1932, 
and previous years. 

The Bureau publishes the hourly rate of 
pay for each trade in each city on May 15, 
as specified in the agreements between the 
unions and employers. The number of em- 
ployees working under these agreements is 
also given, the hours per week and the 
weekly wages for a full week’s work. It is 
stated that it has not been found practicable 
to secure from the unions or the employees 
themselves data as to actual or average 
weekly earnings. 

It may be mentioned here that the Bureau 
also compiles and issues reports on wages 


TasB.e IJ.—InpEx NuMBERS OF UNION RatsEs or WAGES PER 
Hour IN THE Bui~DING TRADES 








(1913 =100) 
Year Index 

Numbers 
LOLS es TSS EAS ots Seo ao las a eteiaetere «nts 100-0 
1914 5 J Sy 8s Liane SR eee ole ica ete achat 101-9 
VOUS: cates cictous ese es elec seth MO ee ee Cac ale aa 102°8 
TOG Siete see ne oRietteree coca meteiaereterecrersie el ster 106-2 
1b!) (re te A Sse ork So 112-8 
TOUS eae ob ek vis Meteate cit eeenere a etCeaia cme tarate 125-2 
LOG ees ltl SARA SE cares ey eere mete 145-4 
LO 20 tea chete six boven cat btai'e's wwrejavdia <fer a: dee Stet, CHILDS eet ets 196-8 
LOOT Le acre oa chs Ses weveceesele cohen cakes tee ocho one ae sok 200°3 
DODD eS oie SHOE SMe ule tate ie we oes coe Raets eet 187-5 
LODE Sawsds oD etae ert e cites chee ORI LEG dere 207-3 
TOZ4., Bee atistes alereeheeSie otline Sevcionin AERA ae tain area 224-0 
VOQSL TT. BRST REE RAR AR en ee Pontenie ee 232-7 
LOZ Orie cise Marveiniers catehos Khare a Aap Seem OLE Mores ee 248-0 
LOOT O ovee cst weicc satis since ce eerenie Se ente ere hiner 256-7 
VOQS ba essed ts RAE. oh Pa ee 258-1 
DODO. Melsctterc,. statalelcPee alates dre, SA a SPUR ciarce noes 261-6 
LOS RR emesis tess tiie ctobintec aoe areictthe ray anere crehetar sits 272-8 
TOS LE Iho.5 ALO SEs os 2 ESR: ee toss 276-3 
DO 2 caer Tt shalave och fatten secre el ciolede ches at het aaaiereiaors 235-3 
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and hours of labour in various industries in 


the United States, the data being taken from: 


the payrolls of employers by agents of the 
Bureau, and for these reports data as to 
actual weekly earnings are secured and also 
as to hours worked. 

The Bureau analyzes the data as to trade 
union scales, calculating index numbers of 
rates of wages per hour, full time hours per 
week and wages per week full time. Table I 
gives these index numbers for all trades and 
cities for previous years, the data going back 
to 1907. 

The data cover Bakers, Building Trades, 
Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Drivers, Granite 


Imperial Oil Limited 


On October 22, the President of Imperial 
Oil Limited sent the following circular to the 
company’s employees in reference to a new 
plan to establish a five-day week. The 
Canadian establishments of the company are 
situated at Halifax, Montreal, Sarnia, Regina, 
Calgary and Vancouver. 


LETTER TO EMPLOYEES 


Unemployment in Canada is at once the most 
pressing problem that we have and the only 
problem which every man and woman at 
present having employment in the country, can 
by personal effort, assist in solving. We must 
necessarily leave other issues, involving economic 
intricacies, to our National and Provincial 
governments but it is within the power of 
every individual who has work to do, or work 
to give, to share that work. To the extent 
that work is shared our over-burdened philan- 
thropies will be relieved, resulting in those now 
maintained by relief becoming self-supporting 
instead of being supported by those employed. 

As long as the consumption of goods in 
Canada continues to dwindle because a growing 
number of people are unable or afraid to buy, 
the more precarious the earning power of every 
individual becomes. Governments are humanely 
making provision against anyone suffering from 
hunger or lack of shelter during the winter 
months, but the consumption of goods purchased 
by government grants for this purpose con- 
stitutes an additional burden of taxes for the 
tax-clouded future. 

In announcing the application of a shorter 
working week, Imperial Oil Limited has in 
mind— 

First, the reassurance so far as possible of 
all those in its service that there will be no 
cessation of employment through a further 
reaction in general business. 


Cutters and Stonecutters, Laundry Workers, 
“Linemen, Longshoreméen, Printing Trades 
(book and job offices). The number of em- 
ployees included in the compilation was 595,637 
in 67 cities. It will be observed that figures 
for railway employees, coal miners, iron and 
steel workers, electric railway employees, etc., 
are not included but have been reserved for 
publication later. 

The average rate per hour for all trades 
included in the calculation was found to be 
$1-111 in 1932 as compared with $1-254 in 
1931. 

Table II shows index numbers of changes 
in the wages of the building trades since 1913. 


Adopts 5-Day Week 


Secondly, that through employment of others 
not now on the payroll the fear of unemploy- 
ment will be alleviated and the ability to 
purchase will be resumed resulting in a widened 
market for commodities produced in Canada and 
an accelerated return of normal business condi- 
tions. 

The principle of dividing labour and service 
is a further step in the evolution of working 
hours and working conditions which has been 
in progress since the twelve hour day was in 
effect. 

Until further notice, the following practice 
will therefore be observed throughout the 
operations of the Company effective Nov. 1, 
1932 with the exception of those affected by 
similar action already: 

1. To the extent practicable a normal working 
week of five days or its equivalent will apply 
to all employees engaged in the Company’s 
operations and now on a 54 day week. 

2. Hourly wage earners will continue to be 
paid on the basis of time actually worked. 

3. Salaried employees now on a 54 day 
schedule will go on a 5-day basis with a reduc- 
tion in pay of one-eleventh, which reduction 
will apply throughout the organization, includ- 
ing directors and executives, and irrespective of 
such a decline as has already occurred in the 
annual earnings of these two latter classes. 
This reduction to a 5-day basis shall not affect 
salaries of $100 or less per month, nor result 
in a reduction below $100 per month for those 
now receiving more than that amount. 

4. Ajll reductions in compensation will be 
effective currently on the payroll regardless of 
whether the reduction in working time shall be 
taken off currently each week, or in one or 
more periods over the year. ; 

The Board is confident of the co-operation of 
all those concerned. 


Yours very truly, 


C. O. STILLMAN, 
President. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1932 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


thas movement in prices during the month 
was downward, a seasonal advance in the 
retail cost of foods being more than offset by 
a decline in fuel and rent, while in wholesale 
prices the index was again lower mainly be- 
cause of declines in prices of live stock and 
certain raw materials. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods in terms of the aver- 
age retail prices in sixty-nine cities showed a 
slight increase at the beginning of November 
at $7.09 as compared with $7.07 for October. 
Comparative figures for earlier dates are $7.82 
for November, 1931; $10.25 for November, 
1930; $11.75 for November, 1929; $11.08 for 
November, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); and $7.96 for November, 1914. The 
advance was due to a seasonal increase in the 
price of eggs. The prices of beef, veal, mut- 
ton, pork, butter, bread, flour, rolled oats and 
beans were lower. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $16.10 at the beginning of November 
ag compared with $16.40 for October. Com- 
parative figures for earlier dates are $17.81 for 
November, 1931; $20.60 for November, 1930; 
$22.03 for November, 1929; $21.60 for Novem- 
ber, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and $14.36 for November, 1914. Fuel was 
somewhat lower, due mainly to decreases in 
the prices of wood. In rent declines were re- 
ported from several localities. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, again showed 
a slight decrease at 64-8 for November as com- 
pared with 65-0 for October; 70-7 for Novem- 
ber, 1981; 79-5 for November, 1930; 95-7 for 
November, 1929; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); and 67-2 for November, 1914. Eighty- 
five prices quotations were lower, sixty-two 
were higher and three hundred and fifty-five 
were unchanged. 

In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials three of the eight main 
groups were lower, four were higher and one 
was unchanged. The groups which declined 
were: the Animals and their Products group, 
mainly because of lower prices for hides, 
leather, steers, calves, hogs, lambs, and fresh 
and cured: meats; the Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products group, because of reductions 
in the prices of raw cotton, jute and certain 
lines of manufactured cotton; and the Nion- 
Metallic Minerals and their Products group, 
due to decreases in the prices of coke which 


more than offset higher prices for coal tar and 
sulphur. The groups which advanced were? 
the Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, 
owing to higher prices for lumber and pulp; 
the Iron and its Products group, mainly due to 
higher quotations for steel tank plates, auto- 
mobile body plates and scrap steel; the Non- 
Ferrous Metals and their Products group, due 
to higher prices for aluminium, lead, silver and 
zinc, Which more than offset declines in the 
prices of antimony and copper wire bars; and 
the Chemicals and Allied Products group due 
to increases in the prices of calcium chloride 
and zinc oxide, The Vegetables and Vege- 
table Products group was unchanged, lower 
prices fcr wheat, rye, gluten meal and shorts 
being offset by advances in the prices of bar- 
ley, corn, oats, rolled oats and oatmeal. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ and producers’ goods declined, the 
former because of decreases in the prices of 
gluten meal, shorts, fresh and cured meats, 
butter, silk fabrics and woollen cloth which 
more than offset advances in the prices of oat- 
meal, rolled oats, potatoes and eggs, and the 
latter due to declines in the prices of wheat, 
rye, livestock, coke and antimony, which more 
than offset advances in the prices of barley, 
corn, oats, pulp, lead and zine. 

In the grouping according to origin raw and 
partly manufactured goods declined, decreases 
in the prices of wheat and live stock more 
than offsetting advanced quotations for barley, 
corn, oats, eggs, lead and zinc. Fully and 
chiefly manufactured goods were also lower, 
mainly because of declines in the prices of 
gluten meal, shorts, cured meats, butter, cheese, 
and copper wire bars. ‘Canadian farm pro- 
ducts and articles of marine origin declined, 
articles of forest origin were slightly higher and 
articles of mineral origin were unchanged. 


EXPLANATORY, NOTH AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of November of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city except 
milk and ‘bread are the average of quotations 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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by a number of representative butchera and Statistics similar to these were published 
grocers in each. Information as to prices of each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent is ing this period being secured at the middle of 
secured by the correspondents of the LABOUR’ each month by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau of Statistics. (Continued on page 13850) 


COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 
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Commodities 















































a Cc. Cc. c. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. c. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. c. Cc. C. Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs.} 27-2! 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-8] 75-2] 75-6] 56-2) 55-4] 55-6] 55-4] 60-8] 70-2] 71-8! 64-8] 52-0] 48-0] 45-4 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 19-6] 24-6] 26-0) 29-6} 34-2] 53-2) 48-4! 31-2] 30-0) 30-0) 29-6) 34-2) 43-2) 44-8] 38-6) 27-4] 25-0) 23-8 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 10-0} 11-3) 12-8} 15-7} 18-0} 27-6) 28-7) 18-9] 18-4] 18-5} 18-6] 20-6] 23-5} 24-9] 22-4) 16-2) 13-1] 12-9 
Mutton, roast.| 1 11-8} 12-2] 16-8} 19-1} 20-9] 35-2] 35-2) 24-6) 26-9) 26-6] 28-6] 27-8} 29-7} 30-4] 27-2] 22-1] 19-2) 18-0 
Pork, leg...... 1 12-2} 13-1] 18-0} 19-5} 20-0] 37-3] 41-7) 28-1] 27-9] 25-9] 28-7) 27-5) 28-4] 30-0] 28-1] 18-4] 15-7) 14-5 
Pork salt...... 2 21-8] 25-0} 34-4) 35-2] 37-6] 70-0) 73-4] 53-2} 51-8) 50-4!) 53-8] 53-0) 54-2] 55-0] 53-6) 37-6] 30-6) 29-6 
Bacon, break- 

SOs eae aoe 1 15-4] 17-8) 24-5] 24-7] 26-4] 51-4) 58-5! 43-4] 40-9; 38-6) 41-7] 38-4} 40-5} 40-1] 39-6] 24-2] 19-6) 19-6 
Lard, pure.....| 2 26-2) 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 36-8) 74-2) 73-8] 46-0) 45-8) 46-2] 49-6) 44-2) 45-6] 43-0) 42-4] 25-8) 25-2) 26-6 
Eggs, fresh....} 1 doz] 25-7} 30-0} 33-3] 33-7} 40-3) 67-1] 81-7| 59-4) 51-6] 52-0) 57-2] 57-7) 57-4] 58-5] 51-3) 44-3} 30-3) 38-6 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4) 28-4) 28-1) 32-5) 58-5) 70-3) 52-0) 43-7) 44-0] 48-7] 49-7) 49-2) 48-6) 43-1) 34-4) 24-0) 29-4 

TER dee -++.{ 6qts.) 36-6) 39-6} 48-0) 51-6) 52-8) 81-0) 93-0] 80-4) 70-2) 72-0) 71-4) 72-6] 73-8) 75-6] 73-2) 63-0) 56-4) 56-4 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.} 44-2] 49-4! 52-0] 58-0) 60-0/104-2/123-0] 82-0) 77-6] 81-2] 89-4} 84-8) 86-6] 87-2] 71-0} 46-2] 46-0) 45-4 
Butter cream- 

OPVe eee 1 25-5} 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 34-5] 57-2) 66-5) 46-8) 43-7) 44-9) 50-5) 46-5) 47-6) 47-4) 38-9) 26-2] 26-9) 26-4 
Cheese, old....| 1 16-1} 17-6] 18-5} 20-5} 22-1] 32-4! 40-7] 34-2/§28-5)§33-8)§33-4/§31- 9) §33-7/§33-1]§30-1}§22-5/§20-0)§19-9 
Cheese, new...| 1 14-6] 15-7] 17-5} 19-1] 20-2} 32-3) 38-4) 29-8/§28-5)§33-8)§33-4]§31- 9) §33-7]§33-1)/§30-1)§22-5/§20-0)§19-9 

TEAC. erie 15 55-5) 58-5! 66-0] 61-5) 66-0/118-5)141-0]109-5)100-5)102-0/115-5|115-5)115-5)118-5}103-5| 91-5} 87-0} 85-5 
Flour, family..|10 25-0) 28-0} 33-0} 32-0] 38-0) 69-0) 75-0} 51-0} 44-0) 43-0} 51-0] 52-0) 50-0} 53-0) 41-0} 29-0) 29-0} 28-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 18-0] 19-5) 21-0} 22-0} 24-5! 41-0] 40-0} 29-0} 27-5) 28-0} 29-5] 32-0) 31-5} 32-5) 28-0) 23-0) 24-0) 23. 
pe fe 2 10:4} 10-6] 10-4) 11-4] 13-2) 25-2) 33-0) 19-6/§21-2)/§21-8)§21-8)/$21-4)§20-8)§20-6)§20-0)$17-6|§16-8|§16-6 

eans, hand- 

picked....... 2 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4) 13-6] 38-0] 22-2} 17-6] 17-0) 17-4] 16-2} 15-8} 19-6) 22-6) 17-4] 10-4) 8-6) 8-2 
Apples, evapor- 

atOGs.,nceeen 1 9-9} 7-7] 11-5) 12-0} 12-8] 28-5] 28-5] 21-3) 22-6] 18-9] 20-1] 19-4} 21-5) 21-5) 20-4) 17-2) 16-0) 15-7 
Prunes, med- 

und... beet 1 11-5} 9-6] 9-9) 11-9] 13-1] 19-2} 26-6} 18-2) 19-8) 17-7) 15-5) 14-3) 13-4] 15-3) 13-9) 12-1) 10-8) 10-7 
Sugar, granula- 

(6 Loria ean 4 21-6] 22-0] 24-0} 23-6) 32-4] 49-2] 64-0) 39-2] 36-0] 48-8) 31-2) 32-8) 30-8) 28-8] 25-6} 24-8] 23-2] 23-2 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 10:0} 9-8] 10-8} 11-0} 14-8] 22-6] 30-8} 18-6] 17-0] 23-2) 15-0} 15-4) 14-4] 13-8] 12-4) 12-0) 11-4] 11-2 
Tea, black....| 4 8-2} 8-3] 8-7] 8-9! 9-8) 15-6] 15-7] 13-6]§14-8]§17-3]§17-9]§17-8]§17-7|§17-6]§14-5) $13 -2|$11-1)§11-0 
Tea, green.....| 4 8-7} 8-7] 9-1] 9-3} 9-8] 15-0] 16-5) 15-0/§14-8]§17-3]§17-9|§17-8)}§17-7)/§17-6]§$14-5)§13-2)§11-1/§11-0 

Ofee. oy Rene ~ 8-6] 8-8} 8-9] 9-4) 9-9] 11-6] 15-4} 13-4] 13-3] 138-6} 15-3} 15-2) 15-2} 15-2) 13-6] 11-5) 10-4] 10-4 
Potatoes....... 3 24-1) 28-0} 30-3] 36-0) 31-7) 64-0] 73-2} 55-1] 38-3] 46-5) 65-4) 54-9) 42-0) 73-8] 44-7| 23-1) 26-8) 26-9 
Vinegar........ hie q eae) RR Sl BB 9} 1-0 9} +9 9} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0) 1-0} -9 9-9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96) 6-95] 7-34) 7-96/18- 65/15 -32/11-08/10-29/10-69/11-23/11-07/11-28/11-75)10-25) 7-82) 7-07) 7-09 
Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c Cc. c Cc. c c Cc. c c. : c. 
Starch,laundry| } 2-91 3-0} 3-1] 3-2} 3-3) 4-8) 4-8) 4-3] 4-0} 4-1] 4-1] 4-1} 4-1] 4-1] 4-0} 3-9) 3-9] 3-9 
Coal, anthra- 
Bn ih Ge ee Vg ton| 39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 54-0} 78-4/127-2/109-7}115-6]112-0)118-8}102-2/101-6)/101-1/100-9}100-9) 95-4) 95-5 
oal, bitumin- 

Ouse... 4s ae e 31-1} 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 47-3] 63-6] 93-8] 72-6] 76-8] 71-5] 64-4] 63-5} 62-8] 63-0] 62-8] 60-8) 59-2) 58-9 
Wood, hard...|“ ed.| 32-5] 35-3) 38-8] 42-5] 42-6] 79-0] 87-0] 81-7] 79-1] 79-4] 77-2) 75-8] 75-0} 76-0} 75-6} 70-2) 67-0) 64-0 
Wood, soft.....] “ 22-6] 25-5) 29-4] 30-6] 31-4] 57-3] 67-4] 61-1] 59-2) 59-6] 56-3) 56-3) 55-3) 54-3) 54-4) 52-0) 49-5) 47-6 
Coaloil.®. 22% 1gal.| 24-0) 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-7] 27-8] 39-9] 31-6] 31-0} 30-1] 30-2) 31-1] 31-0) 31-0} 30-7) 27-7) 27-1) 27-1 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Hght*. 5, 243.9: 4: 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-99] 3-06) 4-15] 3-57] 3-62] 3-53] 3-37] 3-29] 3-26) 3-25) 3-24) 3-12) 2-98) 2-93 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent.......... 1 mo. | 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-38] 4-85] 6-62] 6-91] 6-94] 6-93] 6-87) 6-87] 6-94) 6-98) 7-07) 6-83) 6-30) 6-04 
TH Totals.).d-58)4. 4. 8: 9-37/10-50/12-79|14-02/14-36)/21- 61/26 -13/21-60/20-89|/21-19| 21 -51/21 -27|21-52/22-03/20-60/17-81/16-40)16-10 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61| 5-83} 6-82] 7-29] 7-84}13-87|15-75|11-23]10-40/11-09/11-36] 11-08) 11-20)11-73)10-61) 8-35) 7-42) 7-44 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-89/12-02/13-17| 9-86) 9-27| 9-55|10-35| 9-97/10-05/10-72| 9-87) 7-79] 6-82) 7-11 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55} 7-04! 7-72/13-52)15-16]11-24]10-29]11-00}11-56]11-13/11-07)11-50)10-43]) 8-19) 7-35) 7-55 
Quebec! 3. Re =>: Be 5-15} 5:64| 6-33| 6-87] 7-44)13-16]14-45]10-59| 9-84] 9-95)10-83/10-34)10-50/10-83) 9-53) 7-19) 6-44) 6-46 
Ontano. % dais. a. oe 5-01] 5-60} 6-50| 7-20| 7-72|13-61/15-24/10-97]10- 19] 10-61] 11-15) 11-13)11-31/11-74)10-22} 7-80) 7-04) 7-08 
Manitoba, ... 34». 3a. 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-15/13-05|15-26/10-83] 9-74]/10-22)10-46]10-53!10-94/11-54) 9-62) 7-30) 6-69) 6-98 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 9-02|13-70/15-36]10-89| 9-91/10-48]10-98}10-90|11-34/11-85) 9-84) 7-37) 6-89) 6-72 
Alberta. ¢ 3:38. . 7.8: 6-02] 6-50) 8-00] 8-33] 8-51/13-51/15-43]10-81| 9-99]10-39] 11-08] 10-82) 11-39}11-97)10-04/ 7-42) 6-79) 6-97 
British Columbia....| 6-90! 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-31/14-19]16-58]12-28]11-65)11-85]12-29]12-13|12-41/13-06|11-24) 8-66) 7-90) 7-73 


ET 


December only. §Kind most sold. ‘*For electric light and gas see text. 
‘An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 








Round steak, 
per lb. 


we | | | | | | | | | | | — 


LOCALITY “ 
2. 
go 
£8 
ay 
B 
cents 
Dominion (average)......... 22°% 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 25-5 
I—Sy0ney ca eae cee oe 24-9 
2—New Glasgow.......... 25 
3—Amhersta ee cee caetaes 22-5 
A= MAALITAX Pelee eee aire ian 28-9 
6 romeo ety, Sauer e 26 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 20 
New Brunswick (average)...| 28-3 
8 Moncton heeds et 24-2 
OSE IOUT aie: cotaatn ne 28-2 
10—Fredericton............ 32:5 
Quebec (average)............ 19-1 
12 QED OG, ee Wee crac teins 22°6 
18—Three Rivers........... 18-4 
14—Sherbrooke............ DPRK 
5 SOrel ee er bcm eke 15-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 17-3 
T7=StcoOun Seven cans sees 18-7 
18—Thetford Mines........ 13-5 
19—Montreal.............-. 22-6 
GA eee eH U UM See ae A iN a pm 20-6 
Ontario (average)............ 23-0 
21—Ott awa see sede lene 2:9 
22—Brockville............. 24-6 
23 Kin CStOR tlds aghiasis;e-b ele 22-8 
24—Belleville.............. 17-8 
25—Peterborough.......... 19-5 
26--Oshawaleveeta. oneness 20 
27 —-Ori liane ore Weed soles 20-7 
28 FOromvOnd: ae ceies + eet 24-1 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 28-5 
30—St. Catharines......... 22-4 
31 — Hla natcone eeen is... 24-9 
32—Brantiordyitecn.ne nes 25-7 
Se CEH A | lUlyay obey Miia AR. 26-5 
34—Guelph ve nerceee. on 21-6 
35—Kitchener.............. 21-7 
386—Woodstock............. 26 
Si SUL Alora! Pan ee welts oe 21-6 
Sh —-WONGONA. «bye elsicinee ce. 22-2 
30— Sti Thomas. tances ou 23°5 
AQ Hatha sve siin esis cee 22-7 
Al—WWANGQSOL. 00 skies ccieds sess 19 
ASAT ay lie gen sapiens Gas 227, 
483—Owen Sound............ 22-5 
44—North Bay............. 24-5 
45——SUGDUEVA6 bac ceartoys cere 25-5 
AG-—Cobalt on weriecoe song a 22-3 
Aj—PiMMING sy. .\ace crete sie eked 27-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 20-8 
AQP OBLIAT COUT cue ated 22-5 
50—Fort William........... 24-2 
Manitoba (average).......... 21-1 
51—Wimnipeg............... 21-8 
B2—BEANGOD as sei, wis-olouane a5: 20:3 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 21-7 
Do TUCO INAy snc Os cick sv axee a 20-7 
54—Prince Albert.......... 25 
55—Saskatoon.............. 16-5 
56—Moose Jaw...........-- 24-7 
Alberta (average)............ 20-0 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 20°7 
58—Drumheller............ 19 
59—Edmonton............. 20-2 
60 Calearyirs..ten onwteae 13 20 
61—Lethbridge............. 20 
British Columbia (average).| 24-4 
62——HerniOns testa ae clases. ce 25 
G3—MNelsonse se stisloeien ote von 23-3 
G4 Mirela Restycdas Sane ope edn ovectrens 24-1 
65—New Westminster...... 23-3 
66—Vancouver............. 25 
Gi=—NACtOTIAY sy anism ani eae 24-2 
68—Nanaimo............... 25 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 25 


Beef 
Asus 3 
= Be eS 3S 
i Ss oo mI 
2| 8 iI bo 
rw Pel Se 
io en ed = 
3 3 om aa n+ am 
2e|22|)22) ge | 52 
Tel ® 
remy sn Be > s 
cents | cents| cents| cents cents 
16-4 | 11-9 9-5 12-9 18-0 
16-3 | 12-7 | 10-8 11-0 17-4 
18-6 | 15-1 | 12-4 10 A iciccat 
15 10-3 8-3 10 15 
12576105 8-5 1Sso ae Aes | 
19-6 | 14:5 | 14-2 11-6 20 
15-7 | 13-3 9-3 10 18 
11S) 3255.0 NR Fe ye Gis RO Re a Ere gE 
18-3 | 14-4 | 12-5 11-6 20-0 
17 14 12-4 °|\92).) Saar rae a 
19-6 | 138-8 | 12-2 CWS 7 ae 8 | 
Me 15-5 | 138 11-5 20 
15-9 | 10-5 6-6 9-5 17-1 
14-2 | 11-9 7-1 9-8 17-2 
15-9 | 10-5 ee 11:3 15 
20-4 | 12-5 6-8 9-3 16 
14-7 9 5-2 8 14-3 
13-7 9-1 5:7 11-6 13-7 
14-2 9 6 11-2 20 
12-5 | 10-5 eS Oe eS bee 20 
20-5 | 10-5 7:7 7:3 18-3 
16-6 | 11-6 8-3 7-4 19-8 
16-7 | 12-3 9-9 14-3 18-2 
18-2 | 12-2 8-8 11-4 19-6 
19-8 | 13-2 9-7 12 15 
17-9 | 12-8 8-8 13 17 
15 9-8 7-4 12-9 16-3 
4a) Ae 9-8 11-8 17-5 
14 9:3 9-7 15 16-5 
IESSP | 1) 8-9 16-5 ‘Were 
18-6 | 12-3 | 11-4 14-1 16-8 
20-4 | 14-4 9-6 16-2 21-3 
WV AP} 8-5 13-3 21 
18-6 | 13-9 |} 11-3 16-5 17-3 
16-8 | 13-2 8-8 14-6 21-2 
BVeor | Lo: ay) Sige! tele e, mee 25 
16-7 | 18°6 | 11-7 15-4 18 
Tos. 125) Ors 14-5 18 
17 11:5 9-2 15 16 
15:9 | 12-8 } 10-6 15:3 17 
Liou toe 8-5 13-8 19-7 
14 12-3 | 10-1 14-5 17 
Leda) ee 7 9-7 15-4 17 
14-4} 11 10:5 13-5 17-8 
15) 70M fe 3 7 0 Uk 15-3 16 
Tobe 12 9-7 1307 Soe 
1 Kojea ea 8 Is 8-9 13 18 
16-2 | 11-8 9-4 15-8 18-7 
12-55) £0 9 TO yes Se thar ays 
17-2 | 14-4 | 11-7 16-4 19 
15-3 | 11-3 8-7 14 15-7 
18 122 1510 13 20 
17 12-8 | 10-9 13-8 20 
17-0 | 11-2 9-1 11-5 16-6 
16-7 | 10-2 8-9 10:8 15-7 
17-3"), 12.2 9-3 12-2 17-5 
14-6 | 10-3 7:6 10-8 15-0 
14-7 9-2 7:8 9-7 16-1 
15 12 8 12 -15 
13 8-9 6-6 10-2 14:6 
TOOT Apts 8 11-3 14:3 
14-9 9-9 8-1 11-1 16-3 
15-1 | 10-5 8-2 11-7 17-5 
15 10 6-5 12 16 
15-5 9-1 7:6 10:9 17-6 
14-4 9-5 9-5 11-1 14-3 
14-3 | 10-4 8-5 9-7 16:3 
17-1 | 12-2 | 11-5 15-2 20-8 
18 12 12:5 14 18 
Vaje yay aly 8-7 16-3 23-3 
16-5 | 13 11-4 16-5 24-3 
16 11:6 | 11-4 13-1 18:3 
16:9 | 12-2 | 12-1 14-7 20:8 
17-8 | 11-9 | 11 15-5 20:1 
16-7 | 11-3 ; 14 16-7 21-3 
19-3 | 138-2 | 11 15 20 


Pork 
= 
ty .- 
oe | Be 
-? » 
a@ | F675 
$f | 293 
Ei w 
cents cents 
14-5 14-8 
17-5 16-2 
16-2 15-9 
16 16-2 
17-7 16-4 
18-4 15:3 
19 17-1 
18 14-2 
17-7 17-8 
16 16-5 
17 18-4 
20 21-2 
15 
12-7 14-9 
12-1 13-6 
12-7 15:5 
12-8 15-9 
11-5 12-4 
12-3 13-3 
14 11-6 
12 16-7 
13-5 13-3 
13:3 13-6 
14-5 14-7 
14-7 12-6 
14:3 12-9 
13-5 13-2 
12-6 11 
13-5 13-5 
12-7 12-7 
13-7 15-1 
13-4 13-8 
15 14-8 
13-2 13-3 
13-7 16 
14-3 15 
18 20 
12-7 14-3 
13-3 13-7 
13-7 12-5 
L238 )'(0 eee ae 
13-3 16-6 
14 15-1 
15 13-6 
12-6 12-8 
17 13-7 
14-7 13 
14-7 14-6 
16-5 14-5 
1¢ 18 
18-2 19-2 
14-8 16 
16-5 17-4 
15-6 17-1 
13-9 12:7 
14 14-2 
‘Bows 11-2 
13-0 11-6 
12-4 10 
15 15 
11-7 9-7 
T38  ee aktas 
12-6 13-3 
14-3 17-2 
13-5 13-5 
12-5 14 
11-7 11-9 
11 10 
15-6 16-7 
15 16 
15-7 20 
16-7 19-3 
13-6 15-7 
14-1 16-6 
15-4 13-6 
14-7 14 
19-3 18 


Bacon 
24 gel ems a 
25 | Bs 
$5 45 8 ao 
hee) ao aS 
“go mem) -~0 
8S 3.2 q.3 
L'a La a) 
Q ~Q 
cents cents cents 
19-6 22:9 35-9 
19-9 22-4 35-5 
20-6 22-9 35 
17 20 35 
20 23 35 
19-6 22-7 34-1 
22 22D alia hae 
20-3 23-5 38-6 
20 22-4 34 
19-1 21-6 36-5 
19-7 22-2 35-8 
18-8 22-2 38-7 
20 22-1 38-3 
18 20 33 
19-1 21-9 36-4 
19-3 22-5 33-4 
21-6 24-7 37-7 
18-3 20-5 38-9 
20 25 35 
17-2 22-5 34-4 
18-5 18-7 38-7 
DOE eka one 35 
18-9 20-3 37-8 
18-3 20-9 36°4 
18-9 21-8 35°38 
19-8 21-8 36-5 
19-8 22-2 BY 
18 20:1 35-1 
20-6 23-2 84 
16-9 19-5 31-4 
18 21-5 37°8 
18-4 21 34-2 
20-4 24-2 87-5 
19-1 22-4 36-4 
18 21 85-5 
19-2 22-2 35-1 
18-7 21-3 33-5 
19-7 NEY 34-5 
18-1 20-4 33°8 
17 20 32°4 
17-6 19-3 32 
18-2 20-5 33-5 
18-9 22-3 36-2 
19-7 21-8 35-3 
18-6 21-4 84-3 
17-2 19-5 34°38 
18-2 22°2 33 °2 
18-1 21-6 35-4 
20 23-3 35-2 
17-9 21-6 35-6 
20 24-8 35-8 
19-8 23-1 39-9 
20 23-1 37-7 
20-2 24 36-8 
19-4 24:4 38 
21-3 24-1 33-8 
20-9 23-6 32-2 
21-7 24-5 35-4 
20-6 24-9 35-1 
18-4 22-3 35-9 
21 26-7 35 
20-6 24-6 33°6 
22-2 25-9 35-8 
19-7 23°3 35-1 
22-1 26-9 36 
19-3 22-8 37 
19-1 PACH 32-8 
20-2 23-3 34-1 
17-9 20-8 35-5 
21-5 25-6 39-6 
23-4 29 35-7 
21-5 25-8 40 
20-9 25-4 41 
19-5 24 38 
20-4 23-4 38-9 
20-6 23-8 39-1 
22-3 26 41 
23-4 27 43 





a Prince per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. c Grocers’ quotations. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1932 











Fish Eggs Butter 
re) ’ > =| tear aa > > : 
os a = on a S43 rite! ae a3 8 Q > < 
og 2 | HG S| & E eS 822) = | 89 |25 Sus [os be 
mo} = & wo a om a S a S we Syn 2 
a | see | ee fel og A S Seen) &e | She Pm owl Saullo Ps 8 
Bhisee | Oe. nos HK . rs 6 ds nD b= 32 ae S law aol Ss no ae 
A Sao =| 2 oie) 2 log ta Q 4 ao D of 
Ba 5d baa Bad om A=) oom —_ LE tooel Q : ~29 S ge) so S42 ~ 
nan | OG San | a 53 8 dag ee cg Sak a Se fe 
6 | ta Oe be a ke bes asa} GB TH IMOO & om fives fet aa 
ohe | Saes | S8e)] x38 ® | #96 gs jekos| Es BAS \orSS! MS | RES Sa 
Owe Bs 2 Deora on" 2, gem Ea 1e~-aa) gO HSS& /|d6G4a0a) mq aa 
'e) ea a= D D Fy oO 4 fy 's) = A o 


a | Ta cae | en | ca lL | | | | Or eee ey eee ees 


cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 


17-0 | 23-0] 15-3] 15-5] 52-5] 18-0] 17-7] 24-2] 13-3] 38-6] 29-4 9-4] 22-7] 26-4 
WOT 62639 pe ty Bee. 46-0| 13-1] 14-7] 18-6] 14-2] 40-5] 32-8 9-6| 23-4]. 27-8 
Cae oe aie | ee 46-2| 13-6] 14-1] 20-8] 14-5] 38-7] 32-7 |10-11 21 oT-o8| yl 
ORC SON AM OE BG eee 1258 1 a)... 200207 14 40 32... fiGatd 25 26-4] 9 
12 a) ea ee be ee 46-7] 14-3] 14-5]. 14-4] 14 87-74) .580 8 cl 25-4] 28-5 | 3 
12 og gee ce ee Te 45 11-9| 15 16 13-8| 46-6| 34-1] 11-5a] 20 97-9 | 4 
IB. JES. Oe ee eh. ele 13-5 |.i.8....) (19-5 || 1425 | 040 35) o Paemobie chy cole 27-5 | 5 
15 2eO lt SN. AS gee 12-2| ° 18 20-7) | 44-6) |! 880-8! Pf) .(32-8 8 26 29-8 | 6 
Ea ee ee 13-4 |. b08....) @2b6 | od4-2)| §.35-3 (28-5 | rang 20:7| 26-21 7 
O20 | 526-6 | 8.41 28h, 55:0] 13-3] 15-6| 19-6] 14-2] 39-5 | 30-0 9-8| 23-0] 26-8 
14 a | el Gee) el 50 14 14-8| 16-3] - 14-5} 37-2} 27-41 9-10 26:3] 28 1/8 
Ah... 20-1 Gade. | GRE... Pa SS 41-9) pi ¥i-5 } g.13°4 | 640-6 }. 82-140 19 23-4] 26-8] 9 
14 Sie Ge. Bah 60 15-2} 18 25-1] 14:6] 40-8] 35-6 8 24-1] 27-2 110 
De, ae ee ee ee ee ae ee ee Oe ee ees ee me cee fe 0 2 11 
Aer 28-00. OE 60808... Be. 18-0) 17-7] 18-1] 13-7] 138-6 | 28-9 74] 2-6] 24-7 
LR. BRL Bo Gb. Wy Semen. 15 17 22-7 | ©1342 |p 4d 29-3] 10 20-4] 24-5 12 
aS ey ae See er eee eee eee ee eee 16 20-8] 14-4] 41-5] 30-8 8 bl. «21 24-8 |13 
OL GE ROR Oh. ae lee... 17-5 He 90850 6.20 13-2} 39-9] 31-1 6-7 | 21:6] 24-4 144 
Pe a ae ee a) ee ee ee a ee ee 18 14-1] 31 25-6 | 5-6 22 24-3 115 
Ro ee ee ae ee ee ee eee ae 20 4-2) 13-3 1 4 88-7'). 31-5 5-8 .. |. s..eadhh Beet ite 
od eo) ek ae oe ey oe ee ee 20 iy ieee ee 13-9 38 29 Behan M ieolte dae et? 
Ce ee On eee ee ee 20 12-8] 14-5] 30 25-7 6 21 24-7 |18 
1G Ph Ree ae a A t 19-6} 18-2] 21-1] 13-2] 43 28-3} 10 23-5] 26 |19 
ee Cae ee eel oe eee ee 15 14-8] 14-4] 43-4] 28-6 9 21-4 | 24-4 |99 
17-7 | 23-8 | 17-0 7-7 | 56-7] 17-5| 17-2] 27-1! 13-0] 38-7] 30-2 9-8| 23-51. 26-4 
19 6-8 Pe I OE, AE godt. 20 E74) Wy 20°0 1) $1809) 444-5 | 81-1 9 23-5 | 24-921 
ee 25 $6 SARS ee de-S i 17 22-6] 12-9] 36-2] 30-7 8 23 25-2 |29 
15 20 is) | Ree 50 20 16 oe-5 ett 42-4) 30-3 8 22 24-7 |93 
RE ee, I RR ERE gw Bk ch Bee 25:4| 13 36-3 | 30 T-Sa. .| stn 25-7 |24 
RRR AORN, BNE RSET Qoden B iow... 28 |e E4e8yl 232-2) 30-2 9 23-2] 25-3 los 
REE Behe PAO bedded. Ib doh lb 1-20 18 27-5 | 18-3| 42-6] 33-7] 10 bl........«) 26-2 log 
DORE ORE & Hk SOP. Bec hak. pe 27-4| 13-31 38 29-2] 10 23-7| 97-5 |o7 
Piet 25 25 A ee $20 17-2 | 31-5 | © 12-8) 44-4] 31-8] 10 22-7 | 26-5 |98 
Rh EOE BORO SPE Bak 19-2] 21 32 Hore 639-2 38-1 1 25 27-7 |29 
AREER A BER BES Laas. Wo eel OAS Efex, 38-4)” 31 10 24 25-9 130 
17-4] 24-9] 19-6 7-71 60 17-5] 14 3-2 |, ¢ 18-2 | © 39-3 | 29-1} “40 20-5| 27 31 
ddhek EROS RIO BAO ga eR 12-5 [Re BET Pees f A88-3 | '81-3 9 24-5| 25-3 |39 
MS MO Be Be TL Boe. 15-5] 19 26-8] 13-5] 38-9] 33-3] 10 24-5| 26-7 |33 
POE SL DES We aedh. ace. Sash PO 97-5 || 12:5) 48-4} 32-51 10 22-2] 26-2 |34 
ea! By: 25 i Ge Ge eS a en ee so os ee 9 23 26-3 135 
SRO ME BR TE SL ke BoE... 2S Wate 9.35 30-5 ae PO PRE ee 
RRL BOR. PU ORT aie Se eee |e 16-5 |) » 27-1] 912-7]! 40 32-5 8 22 25-7 |37 
wd i eT oe ae ee eee ee ey 30-1 Wb p.12°7 | ¢ 38 29-9 9 23-2 | 25-9 |3g 
EE RE Re SON Roe S. 16-4] 15 33:5] 12-5] 365 30-6 | 10 25-3 | 27-1 |39 
At ee elle we... 16 oe... Bee poe 9 37 29-1 9 24 25-6 |40 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 

















2 o = Canned Vegetables 
° 5S = 2 
q a 2 0.9 awe g 4 a ‘ 
pay B : = 6 O08 | BO | te % 
— a Be] a) ~ = bo Ore NX EI | 
: a 8 om 1S: ON 2 ‘- g ry ’ 38 
Locality 48 = 5 soe | 3 28 S $ a " 
oe We Seer] Gis | Caer) ee | ee a | #8 | &3 
any aa Ome eo om as $3 8 3) naa nN 
3 | 32] 48 | 882/22] 23 | 38] ge | ge | gs 
qa 2, 2a Oo = @ 3 Rs is) nN a 
Ss a a | 3 eS a Bi ee } 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents | cents cents 
Dominion (average) BA ate eles ends aerate 19-9 ja 5-7 14-8 2°8 4-4 8-3 10-8 11-6 11-6 6 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 19-3 6-5 14-7 3.4 4-8 8-3 13-3 11-5 11-0 11-2 
12=Sy dne ya aeased chide os dale tinivets «6 20-6 6-7 15-2 3-2 4-5 6-7 12-8 11-4 11:3 11-2 
2—New Glasgow.......e-ceeeeees 18-5 6-7 14 3-2 5 8-5 12-7 10 9-7 10 
3—Amberst.........+sseseeeeeees 18-7 6 14-3 3-4 5 8-5 12-5 11-9 10:7 10:7 
4—Halifax............0.006s eae 18-5 6-7 14-5 3-5 4-6 8-8 13-3 11-8 11-5 11-5 
Ge Wind sore... ile shh. s:cls detearie 1S Rese eae 15 3:8 5 8 16-5 12 12 12 
GLUT Oe ies bua ins wk eyed sist bterwiers 21:2} 6-6-7 15-1 3°4 4-8 9 12-2 12 11 11-5 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown......... 19-5 6-7)| 15 3-2 4-7 9 15 12-7 11-7 13 
New Brunswick (average).......... 19-1 6-8 14-8 3:4 4-5 8-1 13-0 10-6 10-2 10-4 
S8—Moncton............0ee eee eee. 20 6-7 14-2 3-4 4-5 9-5 13-2 10-9 10-3 10-6 
9—Saint John...........-.2.2+66--] 19-1 7-3] 15 3-2 4-7 7-5) 18 10-5} 10:2] 10-5 
10—Fredericton............seeeeee. 18-3 7:3 15-2 3:3 4-7 7°5 13-8 10-9 10-4 10-5 
11=Bathurstees. . b <.. tors sisiete Wa tere COI 533 a7 dal eae ea 3-5 4 8 12 10 10 10 
Quebec (average)..............008.. 17-3 4-7 13-3 2°9 4:7 6-8 10-5 9-9 10-9 10-7 
12—Quebec........ 6. esse eee reeeees 1804] 6-7 14-1 3.3 4-9 8 10-6 10 10-3 10-6 
13—Three Rivers.................. PRR w ata. 7 13.3 Omit 4:3 6-9 11-6 10 10-4 jl 
14—Sherbrooke.................... 17-1 4 13 3 5-1 6-3 11-6 9-9 10-2 10-8 
15—Sorel..........0eseeeeeeceeeees Ta 7 ivan anes. 14-5 2-4 4-5 6-7 10 10 10-6 10-2 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 16-6 4 13-4 2-3 5 7-4 10:6 9-7 9-7 10-8 
17-—Bt; Jonni sie heh. ise tek. esacenies 14-4 4 13 2-6 4:5 5:5 10 10 13-6 11-7 
18—Thetford Mines................ BO Ra 11-5 3-1 5 6 10 10 11-7 10-8 
19—Montreal................0000. 20-1 |4:7-5°3 14-2 3-3 4-6 8-2 10-8 10 11-1 10:5 
Dea rl ee eaio:s bro:e. cite ional Seermeeease 16-2 4-7 12-4 3°3 4-8 6°6 9-5 9-9 10-4 9-7 
Ontario (average)..................- 19-5 5-3 14-4 2-5 4-6 9-2 11-2 11-0 11-0 10-9 
21S OE LAW A cia's Sisle nim). slereln ert te or 20:4 15:3-7-3 14-4 3-4 4-5 9-6 10-2 10-2 10-7 10-7 
22—Brocke Ville. c shisis sieselen sls sislsurele's 17-7 |4-7-6-7 13-1 2-8 4-9 10-1 10:9 10-7 10-2 10-9 
DO TRIN SACOM ye rcis, bie. ois wo «15/0 he atelalete:«/s 16:3 4-7 13-9 3 4-1 8-4 11-7 10 10 10 
24—Bollevilles choices gee - ays 5-3 14-2 2-4 4-7 9-3 10-8 10 10-1 10-1 
25—Peterborough............sesee-- 18-4 4-7 13-5 2-2 4-2 8-6 11-1 9-8 9-7 10:3 
26—Oshawa 20:8 |4°7-6-7 12-3 2-1 4-8 9-4 12-3 10:5 10-5 10-5 
27—Orillia 19 4 15 2-3 4-1 9-4 11-4 11-2 11-4 10-4 
28—Toronto 23-7 |5-3-6-7 14-8 2°6 4-5 9 10-8 10-6 10-9 10-6 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 18-7 |4-7-6-7 14-8 2-7 4-7 8-9 11-5 11-4 12-4 11-9 
30—St. Catharines..............-.- 17-3 |4-7-6-7 15 2-5 4-2 9-6 11-2 10-4 10-5 10-2 
$1—Hamilton,.......... sce ceceees 25 4-6-7 13-9 2-2 4-5 9-5 10-3 10-6 10-7 10-9 
SI—BrantlorG ss .i..c esos cade nays oe 19-7 | 4-6-7 15-2 2 4-4 9-1 10 10-3 10-3 10°3 
Boa Crate Meek craic iors otvoieisswiaietorele's > 21-6 | 4-6 16 2-2 4-7 9-6 11-3 10-8 10-8 11-1 
34 Gulel phe viii aise: ues js biere obits s|- 20-7 |4:7-5-3 15 2-2 4-7 9-8 10:8 11-2 10-9 10-9 
SO= TG CCHEROT so) bes as seem paren s 21 |4-7-6 14-8 2-1 4-7 9-4 11-4 10-5 10-4 10-3 
86—Woodstock..........seeeeeees 18 |4-7-5-3 12-5 1-9 4-7 9-1 10 11-8 11 ll 
BGT HTIOLG ics <ie.0lb sos omaie viele, oie 17-7 |4-7-6 15 2-1 4-5 9-8 11-7 11-3 10-4 10:2 
BS LIONGON tos so + sie visteisreis ois cheleretele) 20-1 |4°7-5-3 15-7 2-1 4-5 9-3 11-1 11-2 10-9 10-8 
BOSE. THOMAS... c.cckc. eee covey» 19-2 |4-7-5-3 14-8 2-1 4-1 8-6 11-2 11-9 11:3 11-5 
BO Chatharney. 08 ...b4is 5. Wave = 18-1 4-7 15 2 4-7 9-4 12:3 11-2 11-9 11-2 
I= Win BOL ie oi oeid wise aie sine ee orore os 17-5 |5-3-7-3 13 2°3 3-8 8-3 11-4 10-6 11-9 11-2 
RD rT ic 5c ci cisl gies s ls lu laia''e rate datelese 20 4-6-7 15 1:8 4-4 9-2 11-7 11-4 11-2 11-1 
43—Owen Sound........---..eseee. 19-2 | 4-5-3 15 2-2 4 8-2 11-2 10-3 10-6 10-8 
M4-—-North Bay ...c.. eh css sees. 21-1 5-3 15 3-4 4-8 10°7 12 10-4 10-4 11-1 
AB Sudbury). ..scieceseseceecsielees 19-3 5-3 13-5 3°3 4-8 8-2 12-5 11-6 12-6 12-5 
BB ABO aIC As Biases. disse 2 bela s Wialgtaeraere 19-6 Bin hiss 3-4 5-5 9-1 12-2 12-5 12-8 12-5 
7 T TAMING 96 co Co pielgleleie se senleae:s 20-4 5-6 13-6 3-5 5 9°5 11-4 12-9 12-2 12-4 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 18-8 | 4-5-3 15-4 3-2 4-9 9-4 12-5 ll 11-1 11 
49—Port APthurs s) 2.02 sik ew ces. 20-4 5-3 14-6 2-6 4-5 8-8 10 10-5 10-5 10:3 
50—Fort William.................. 19-2 5-3 14-5 2-8 5-1 8-7 10-5 11-8 10-9 10-8 
Manitoba (average)................. 20-9 5-9 14-8 2°6 4-8 9-3 11-1 13-0 12-0 12-4 
HI=-Winnipee see. 02 os ae ares « 21-6 |5-6-6 14-6 2-6 4-7 9-1 10-7 12-8 11-9 12:6 
BO = ESTANGON he ons 2 oss bois esa Seresio 6 20-2 |5-3-6-2 15 2-6 4-8 9-4 11-4 13-1 12-1 12-1 
Saskatchewan (average)...... bape ais 20-7 5:8 15-0 2-6 4-5 9-0 10-0 14-5 13-4 13-7 
BO Terina he iis weetaetteaie. 19-6 | 4-6-7 |........ 2-7 5 10-2 9-7 14-3 13-1 13°6 
64—Prince Albert..............005- 23 DEO) |seties. ss 2-6 3°9 8 10-5 15 13-3 13-7 
55—Saskatoon........-scccececeee 18-8 6-7 15 2-6 4-2 8-9 9-7 13-7 12-4 12-8 
56—Moose JAW......0.0eseeeeeceees 21-2 O76 ls eae 2-5 4-7 8-9 10-1 14-8 14-8 14-8 
Alberta (average)................... 22°2 6-0 15-5 2-6 4-8 8-0 9-5 13-5 14-3 14-2 
57—Medicine Hat.................. DORON |e a. steele: 16-5 2-8 5-5 7 10 13-8 13-6 14-7 
68—Drumheller................006: 22:5 5-4 15 2-5 4-3 7:7 8-9 14 15 15 
59-—Wdmonton’® .osb.. sss cece doses 18-6 6-7b 16-2 2-6 4-6 7°2 8-9 12-8 14-2 13-4 
CO—Calrary io. ob. coe teswtinaeses 22-1 | 5-6-7 14-7 2°5 4-7 8 9-3 13 13-7 14 
61—Lethbridve................0065 24 5-7 15 2-7 4-7 10 10-6 13-8 14-8 14 
British Columbia (average)......... 23:0 6-9 17-7 3°0 4-9 6-3 a1 13-0 13-0 13-0 
G2——Bernier ois cece ass kiele siecle s 9 ae Ml 15-5 2-9 4-8 7-4 8 13-9 14-4 14-4 
63 Nelson). seis ibs sab ea bee meio 24-6 6-3 15 3 4-7 7°5 8-9 12-9 13-4 13-4 
4 —— Trail eee eh tlicy st 4's ine erp tere oie 21-3 7 15-5 3-1 4-2 5-5 6-7 13-2 13 13-5 
65—New Westminster.............. 21-5 6-3 19-5 3 5 5-9 6 12:3 12-1 12-7 
66—Vancouver...........-.eeeeeee 22:6 6:3 19-7 3-1 5-1 6:3 7:3 12-2 11-8 11-7 
67—Victoria....... CTE nt 22:3 7:5 18-9 2-8 5-4 5-4 5-5 12-1 12-2 12-1 
OS—INANAIMNIO TS; ./. Voiicc cece hesec ees 25 |7-5-8 20 2-9 5-3 7-1 8-5 12-7 11-7 12-2 
69—Prince Rupert...............-- 23-3 16-3-8-3 |........ 3-2 5 5 6 15 15 13-7 


a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b Some small bakers selling 20-02. loaf at 5c, 6c. and 7c., or 20 for $1.00. 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














Sugar => = 
Tw “ » 
— a f=} 
fies ¥ é et ha . Se hen’ 
g ~ - Ps trates) by SS AE a Q 
LOCALITY Sige | Walieey| fa. Toon Z 6 Be i Sea 
= 3 q ti=leodl Meats r=] ) a g ce os 
z gi lm |B8o| 2 |2-) 88-1 3 1 8 | gail gag 
A 5 ‘ ~° @ a 2. Tenis ma om os) 
So) 58) 28 |g eel ee | eel 62). oc 6 | a4 S308 
ec |fs\es| Ss lees] #f lss| 22 | fs | Be | ea | 2288 
BC }mY!} HO) gd /o5Ro) GF oO B Bo ot ~ 
Hiei ||| O Gone Se | hovek a) seo | os 2 a o § rF a Phe 
ams SA oot al pedal I aed 6) a a3 a 
cents | cents | cents | cents| cents} cents | cents| cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 5:8 | 5-6 | 44-7 | 44-0 | 25-1 14-4] 2-9 2 50-8 11.7 5-2 15-285 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 5-9 | 5:6 | 44-6 | 39-1 | 26-0 11-6 | 2-9 44-9 34-4 12-6 5-1 15-000 
I—SyViGney-. sees cc gees 5:7 | 5-6] 44 37-8 | 25-2 VBE | E28 Oi lee color slfing ae wo am 12-6 5: BSG Ar Bee 
2—New Glasgow........ Bey Gn ets 5590) (aide Able o-gecee 25 12, 2-7 40 32-3 13 a) nh a aS tA 
8—Amberst...........2% 5-9 | 5-5] 50 41-2 | 26-5 10-5 | 2-7 45 35 11-7 Ns 4 PPA ae Rh 
4—Halifax.......... wea] 5O°4 |. 5-3.) 47 3822 | Vatee. 11-8 | 2-9 50 35 13-4 5-2 15-00 
5—Windsor.............: 6 5-7 | 40 41-2 | 28 10 P| ROWS i | VES 12 So Bil. Pe oe 
Ge—AErULO 4s ves donde 6-4 | 5-9 | 42 oF 25-3 11-3} 3-1 44-6 35-3 12-8 G28 | cote aha. 
7—P...1. Charlottetown| 5-9 | 5-2] 56-2 | 37-5 | 26 15-7) 2-5 48-3 39-3 13-5 5-3 14-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 5-6 | &-4] 47-1] 37-7 | 24-6 11-2) 2-9 44-8 36-7 11-8 5-0 15-125 
8—Moncton............. 5-6 | 5:3 | 45-6 | 39-9 | 25-7 1163)" aS 47-5 37-2 12-3 5-1 15-50g 
9—Saint Jobn........... 5:7 | 5-5 | 48-3 | 37-7 | 23 11-1] 2-9 45 40-7 11-5 5 14-75 
10—Fredericton.......... 5:9 | 5-7 | 46-5 | 38 24-6 12-2] 2-9 41-8 35-8 11-4 5 Be Recs, Ue 
li—Bathurst: Wh... 0603 5 5 48 35 25 10 229Gl. 2.4.88 33 12 ORTR| cele Sa ee 
Quebec (average).......... 5-2 | 5-1 | 43-0 | 45-6 | 24-8 13-3 | 2-8 45-6 63-1 10-4 4-4 14-482 
eT Z——QUCD OC! oS oc aciererereres 3 5-2 | 5-1] 46-6 | 49-8 | 25-3 15-7} 2-9 44 58 10-2 4-6 14-25 
18—Three Rivers......... 5-5 | 5-1] 48-3 | 47-8 | 25 13-3} 2-9 46 56-7 10:8 5 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5 4-9 | 40:4 | 44-7 | 23 13-1} 2-9 48 52-4 10-9 4-6 |14-75-15-00 
TD — SOLON Uap eeevclysicconceestts 5-7 |, bb | 45 45 27-5 11-2] 2-6 40 50 10 5 14-25 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5 5 53°6 | 50-7 | 25-7 13-1] 3-1 46-4 60 10 4-8 |13-75-14-00 
VISE. JONN'S. ceeccccaels 5 5 35 41-5 | 25 12-5 | 2-6 45 50 10 ALBR a). daea Roms 
18—Thetford Mines....... 6:5 | 5 38 40-8 | 23-2 13-8] 3 41-2 42-5 11-2 ACGE ie 1s. eee 
19--Montrealesay.. ./...0. 8: 5-1 | 5-1 | 45-7 | 48-7 | 24-4 14:7 | 2-6 48 54-6 10-4 4-7 |14-50-14-75 
OHI e== SAH ae 2, 2 Ce are pA 35 34-6 | 41-4 | 23-7 12-4] 2-7 51-8 54 10 4-8 |15-25-15-75 
Ontario (average).......... 5-9 | 3:7 | 42-5 | 46-8 | 24-4 12:6 | 2-7 45-0 52-6 10-8 5-0 15-175 
21—Ottaway te... ees 5-3 5-1 | 44-7 | 49 25-6 13-6 | 2-6 54:7 55-9 10-9 4-9 ]15-25-15-75 
22—Brockvilles........:. 5-7 | 5-1] 45-2 | 47-7 | 24-7 Lai 237 37°5 48 10-4 5 15-00 
23——Kingston./59......... 5-3 | 5 41-5 | 43-5 | 24-8 11:9] 2-6 44-4 48-3 10-6 4-9 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 6 5-8 | 48 45 22-8 13-2] 2-6 49-2 55 10-7 5-5 15-00 
25—Peterborough........ 5-7 |P¥b-38) 388 42 25-2 12-1] 2-9 45-8 48-3 10-7 5-3 |14.50-14-75 
26—Oshawa.............- 5-9 | 5:8 | 45-4 | 49-4 | 25-4 11-4] 2-9 52-1 55 10-7 5°5 14°50 
(Orillia sep ae tls. de 6 5-7 | 50-5 | 43-7 | 22-7 13 2-6 47-5 48-7 11-4 5 15-50 
S=—VOrOntOs.. see se ste oe 5:7 | 5:5 | 45-1] 50-9 | 24 10-9 | 2-7 43-6 49-4 9-6 5-2 |14-25-14-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6 5-7 | 42 51-8 | 24 14-8] 2-5 44-2 55 10:3 5-2 |12-75-13-008 
380—St. Catharines........ 5:9 | 5:7 | 44-1 | 47-7 | 24-3 11:6] 2-6 44-8 50 10:7 5-1 14-50g 
31—Hamilton, J.........; 5-7 | 5-5 | 44-6 | 50-8 | 23-8 10-3 2-7 39-6 55-6 9-9 4-9 14-50 
382—Brantiord : 5-9 | 5-9] 48 46 24-4 11-7 | 2-7 41-9 56 10-3 5-2 14-50 
Or AO) Ee ctoveeerriercicts s), 5-9 | 5:8 | 46-5 | 43-9 | 24-6 12-5 | 2-9 49-4 58-5 9-8 5-3 |14-75-15-00 
B4=—Gurel pla 2) sso sercsseroiele tee 5-7} 5:6 | 42-6 | 42-2 | 24-1 10-3 2°5 43-5 47-5 10:5 5-1 |14-25-14- a 
385—Kitchener............. 5:8 | 5-8) 36-5 | 45-1 | 24-2 10-7} 2-5 40-7 45-5 10-3 4-6 14-0 
36—Woodstock............ 5-8 | 5-5 | 40 39-3 | 23 11 2-8 49-7 49-7 11 5 14-25-14- 30 
Bie DUratlOrde. .. cusniihs « 5-8 | 5:4] 45 44-7 | 25 10-6 | 2-8 41-4 50-8 10-9 5-2 14-50 
38—London.............. 5-8 | 5-7] 41-6 | 47-2 | 22-7 12-9 | 2-5 47 48-7 9-9 4-8 |15-50-15-75 
389—St. Thomas........... 5-9 | 5-6] 45 47-3 | 25-1 1127.) 3 44 51-2 10-2 5-2 15-00 
40-—Chatham, 2... &y 5°8 | 5-7 | 44-7 | 47-4 | 24-2 12-6} 2-9 45-6 60 10 5-1 15-50 
41—Windsor.............. 5:6] 5-4] 40-6 | 48-5 | 25 13-2] 2-5 45-8 60 10 5-2 15-00 
AO SATNIG eases st tole s« 5:9 | 5-9] 48-6} 50 24-5 1187) 12:7 40 55 10-2 5 15-25 
43—Owen Sound.......... 5:8 | 5-4] 43-7 | 44-1 | 24-7 10-4] 2-7 42-5 49-5 10:1 5 14-50 
44—North Bay........... 6-1 5-9 | 51-8 | 53-2 | 22-7 14-7 | 2-7 54 60 13:3 5-3 |16-00-16-50 
45—Sudbury............. 6:2 | 6-1] 38 48-4 | 25 14-8 | 2-7 AGS Bee tacR alles cit Ses 4-6 |16-50-16-75 
46-—Oopalts, Sisines «sleds 7 6 37-5 | 45 25 14-5] 2-6 40 46-7 13-7 5 17-75 
47—Timmins............. 6-4 | 6-3 | 35 47-4 | 25-4 16-6 | 2-7 43-4 45-5 11 4-7 |17-50-17-75 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6:2 | 5-8 | 38-5 | 49-8 | 24-7 14 2-5 43-2 60 13 4-8 15-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 5-8 | 5:7) 85-5 | 49-4 | 25-1 16-7 | 2:6 45 53°3 ll 4-6 16-75 
50—Fort William......... 6 5:9 | 36-9 | 48-3 | 25-9 14 2-9 43-3 57-5 12-7 5-1 |16-25-16-50 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-4 | 6-2 | 38-4] 48-5 | 25-2 14-5 | 3-0 47-0 54-4 12-7 6-3 20-500 
O1=—Winnipeg..)s...;,...... | 6°01) 6285) 86°7 | 46-4 | 2504 13-9 | 2-8 46 57-5 11-9 6-7 19-50 
52—Brandon............. 6-2] 6 40 40-6 | 25 15 3-2 47-9 51-2 13-5 5-9 21-50 
askatchewan (average)... 6-5 | 6-4 | 35-8 | 48-7 | 25-6 19-5 | 3:3 AG: 9a) ccchtecee 15-0 SSH Bao aas-< 
Hoa MORIN. We las es. e sles 6-2 | 6-71]. 43-7 | 25-3 18-7a] 3-2 AT 2B Watasigeher 15 Gisbl eae. Rae 
Baer ico Albert. .).t.S: 6-8 | 6-5 | 34-8 | 48 26 20 al 3:5 ALB Sicstietche CHO sists SE te cic. LMT RE ras MES 
5—Saskatoon............ 6-7 6-4 | 34-5 | 43-5 | 26 19-3a] 2-7 42 Adee Set 15 ONG). :.55. Bane 
6—Moose Jaw........... 6-3 6-1 | 38 89-6 | 25 20 al 3-7 BO.) falceveede 2 Bae octane SME CAG eRe es oeae 
Alberta (average).......... 6-3 | 6-4] 36-3 | 42-7 | 26-3 17-7 | 3-4 45-7 54-6 14-2 TIGR ec chads bias 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6-5 | 6-5 | 37-1] 44-1 | 26-7 20 al 3-1 44-2 50 13-2 5:6 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 6-6 | 7 32 41-7 | 25 21 al 3-6 46-2 55 15 Soy (| PISS GL to Gor 
59—Edmonton........... 6-2 | 6-3] 40 43-3 | 26-3 16-7a| 3-5 44-2 51-7 14:3 25M ects ae as « 
60—Calvary ies... s sles. 5:9) 6 36°3 | 39-7 | 25-3 15:2 | 3-3 50-0 60 14 6-4 gz 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-5 | 6:4] 86-1] 44-8 | 28 15-7al 3-5 43-7 56-2 14-5 A OR ta. te aetorate = 
British Columbia(average) 5:7 | 8-5 | 37-0 | 40-1 | 26-5 22:0 | 3-3 52-3 56-0 12-8 DD vei ciats's aevereare 
62——Hernies ee ne 6-2 6-3 | 42 43 27-5 18-3a] 3-5 50 60 13-7 DELS sis taaReitoe s 
68—Nelson.. i000... 0608. 6 5-5 | 40 43 Play) lie Mecee fas 4 57:5 60 15 G. WBieR tas) aac 
G4 Eran Een lakt ae 6-3 6 31:5 | 40 25 25 al 3:6 45 50 11 (eB eS OR 
65—New Westminster...| 5-1] 4:9 | 34-8 | 36 25-7 21-2a| 3 60 53-7 11:3 SRB ce Vasa tes 
66—Vancouver........... 5 4-8 | 35 39-1 | 25-2 21-4a] 2-7 52-2 60 11-4 HOY tc| eS Re aia 
Ci VAC CONTA semen tr ne 5-9 | 5-4] 37-8 | 38-4 | 26-2 21-8a] 2-9 48-7 58-6 11-6 5:6 | oriestamsersbtorsters 
C8 NSAI, vr nae tea 5-9 gf 37-5 | 41-2 | 29-5 21-2a| 4 55 50 15 Hi Dell eieoranveertarers 
Sc eN cite a) . 3 Cee ey : Da | Mea ete mpi one: 











a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $24-$30. p. Mining company houses less than 6 rooms $20, others $40 and 
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Matches, 
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16-00-26 -00}12-00-16- 00 
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Six-roomed 


Six-roomed| house with 
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modern 
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veniences, 
per month 


$ 
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16-000 
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26° 250 
5-00-35 -00 
18-00-27 -00 
10-1 26-125 
10 |25-00-35-00 
11-2]20-00-25-00 
10 |20-00-30-00 
9 |22-00-32-00 
0-1 24-750 


9-7/20- me 00 |18- 


0 

10-7 25-00-30-00 16- 
9-9|20-00-28-00 |15- 
10-1}20-00-28-00 |12- 


11-1 23-531 
10 20-00 
12-5)22-00-26-00 
10 |22-50-28-00 
11-6|16-00-20-00 
10-3 23-50 
11-3]20-00-25-00 

.|20-00-30-00 


12 |25-00-35-00 





20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 


COO NOUR wWHe 


18-00 |10 


10-00-18-00 
18-00-22-00 

7-00-10-00 
11-00-15-00 


12-00-18-00 
5:00-7-00 
15-00-18-00 
14-00-22-00 
17-500 


18-00-23 -00 |2 


14-00-18-00 
15-00-18 -00 
15-00-22-00 


13: 


15- 
12: 


20-00-25- 
15-00-20- 
12: 
13-00-20- 


16- 
17-50-22- 
10-00-16 -00 

20-00 
15-00-17 -00 
16-00-20-00 
18-00-22-50 


n. Houses with conveniences not 


Wood 
3 : 
S) a = 
3 $ cS ss £0) Sag of 
28 g S% oe ohpes-) ieee eae 
p 5s) Weiolo pte deb tbe inti wes s 
£8 a Ba ss 2g eee ae 
aia Oo en co) oD = 
9-422 11-963 10-242 12-488 7-618 9-372 7-722 
8-325 11-250 7-125 8-688 5-000 6-167 6-500 
6-50-7-25 9-50 6-00 TIOOM ERs eek hoe one ele etete Micro eiacs era 
6-50-6-75 11-00 4-00 6-00 3-00 Al OO us Wete.« ceierraese inn 
8-75-9-00 BVA NB leg S'S tet (ee oleres ABE hae, eabtbslet Jol ea reat oon one den Mb ea eet 
9-00-10-25 11-00 12-00 14-00 6-50 7-00 6-50 
9-25-10-00 12-00 |5-50-7-50 | 7-00-8-50 5-50 MeoO Me. bee cme 
9-75 10-80 9-00 10-50 7-00 8-25c 8-25 
10-1356 11-250 8-000 9-500 ip ed 7-375 7-500 
9-75-11-75¢ 11.00¢ 7.00g 8.00g 00g 6. 00g g 
11-00-11-25 |11-00-12- 00 |8-00-10- 00 10-00-12: 00° 6: 6028) 00° 7: 50-10. 00° 7-00-8-00c 
GEC LOsOUs meee Me on Irene itier| Peck sce cies nae sitee metele omits eemlemees | elorsreraateeuers fs 
OVP a 8 Soy Ek WLI, Se Oe, onal Me I Avie DPE: ACER y Accll iA Eo Cheek Cte PB APMP rare ane 
8-984 12-060 11-179 12-191 8-798 10-166 8-467 
10-00 10-00 12-67¢ 12-67c/10- as a 10-67-12-00c 7:50ce 
-00c 
8-00 11-00 15-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 7-00 
9-00 13-00 6-00 7-00 5-50 6-50 7-00 
TOROS as Ss: re See 7.50-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 6-00 De OOs| tes werd tee 2 
7.25-7-50 12-50 |12-00- : 9-33- 13-33¢] 7-00- 
14-67¢ 16-00c 10-67c 10-67c 
8-50-9-00 (AEDT beste cbt seed ere SR ec EAR Ken A erat [cash knee OL IS DEC eacat eee 
9-50 12-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 12-00c 
9-25 13-50 |17-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |5-50-6-00 | 6-50-7-50 |............ 
10-031 41-415 10-926 13-636 8-531 10-792 9-323 
nine 12.50-13-50 8-00 9-50 6-00 7-50 5-00 
8-00 |12-50-13-00 12-00 16-00 10-00 14-00 12-00 
AD OM Sas aera cise. & 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 9-00 
9-00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 10-00 11-00 6-00 7-00 6-00 
10-00 9-50 14-00 15-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 
9-75 12-50 8-50 110-00-10-50 | 5-00-7-00) 7-00-8-50 |............ 
10-50 10-00 14-00 18-00 11-0 13-00 11-00 
7-50g 10-00g g zg g g g 
zg g gz gs gz 
9-00 10-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 
11-00 Mat DOME ees <i canet LO OOF 8 aavee sens 13-00 8-348¢ 
10-00 12-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00 
9-00-11-00 11:50 2-00 |13-00-13-50 |9.00-10.50 |10-50-11 4 » hc in EA Eee 
10-50 11-00 |15.00- a 00| 17-00-18 -00 12-00 L400) ll... eaey tats. - 
AQSHO= OOM MOSSOST1SHONINn (A200! Wocidercs bo ta! Obsis «lo PaRIe biel «|= oie leneyeatezapel te atone eters «sis» 
11-00 12-00 |14.00- 15. 00|16-00-17-00 12-00 TAC OOR |S ot tete are ++ 
9-00-11-00 |10-50-11-50 |.......... 18-00e 12-00c 10-50c 
Tle DOO 2100 cas fess» serene LG*OO=LS OO Cs ie esis w otenera aieterers 12-00c¢ 
9-00 DELO el poe May lM MPO A PRL lee 8 eA aS ARB Pee ee 
8-50 HOS SOM eats Slee, « 1S: OOCl es waar siaee 14-00c 10-00c 
9-50 Ae (NE Wer iss < SOB! Wotcvh aig rn sacsy em 5 Wetoxduaras beaten) «sare seemed esl Otek oaawrarae lg 
SABC 5 el dane SAR | A Rl a IR bch aI cL Scie acne hCN > tics. Meares ene Ciera 
12-50 13-50 |7.50-9-00 TOSBO Ve ec all cc neers ets aera ec ates 
8-50-13 -00 Hae eitdacs cee: Th OCS. Saree 12-00c 12-75c 
AES irs 2S AS 8 ee): be a 900212: 00cl) AO eee 8-25-1200. 2h fied oi 
Wh sear d HOKU LOOs kyseh ... ewisrlesielemees ss + ote 5-00-5-50 | 7-50-10-50c]............ 
7-75-10-50 9-00 5-00 7-50 4-50 6-00 6-00¢ 
9-50-12-00 |10-50-12-50 6-50 8-00¢ 6-00 WeSC mente cee ese 
8-00-12-00 . . . 7-00 | 5-50-7-00 
9-813 . 7-200 6-500 
9.50-11-50 |13-50-14-50 5-50-8-50 6-00e 
8-25-10-00 |12-50-16-00 6:50-8:50 7:00 
8-781 9-188 16-250 
9.75-12-25h G:50=10=50" |e, eee ee. 
8-00-9-50h A F5EG5 7b AE ARRAS. 
7-50-9-00h 6- 25 7-00-10-001 7-50 
5-25-9-00h 14-00¢ 13-00c¢ 
5-969 7-000 4-458 
g g£ 
GC OOH ere Nee ee ol crass OTe che osc aa cas oe a giaters | sleosie teres aeeasye 4-50 
4-50-6-00h 8-00 5#33¢ 
7-50-8-00h| f 6-00g 4-00¢ 
Ars OC) Av ital eae EHeIA| Seco, | leat an.)| ate Sfovane esraleteds |oxctohittdie: sist als 0 es atale eras « 4-00 
10-029 7-810 4-991 
9-00-11-00 6: age 00 | 9-00-10-00 5-625¢ 
8-50-10-00 8-50 6-50¢ 
9-50-10-50 5-50 4-00 
9-50-10-50 6-75 4-25 
9-75-10-75 8-42c 4-77¢ 
7-70-8-20s BOOM E Sae eres ote © 
12-00-13 -50 8-00-12.00i| 9-00-13-00i 4-80¢ 
f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Including birch. 


up. 


r. Company houses $10-20, cthers $20-$3). 


s. Delivered from mines. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 





Commodities Com- Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.|Nov.| Oct.| Nov 
modities | 1913 | 1918} 1920] 1921} 1922 | 1925 }1926 |1927 |1928 |1929 |1930 | 1931 | 1932] 1932 
*Alkeommodities:...... + odteeeee. 502 64-0)127-4)155-9)110-0] 97-3}102-6) 97-7] 96-9] 94-9] 95-7] 79-5] 70-7] 65-0] 64-8 


Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 


I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1)127-9}167-0/103-5} 86-2}/100-6!] 96-3] 96-0] 87-3] 93-5! 62-6] 58-1] 52-2] 52-2 
II. Animals and their Products 74 | 70-9/127-1)145-1]109-6] 96-0}100-3] 97-9]104-0/110-3]108-4] 93-4] 67-4] 59-3] 57-5 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile] - 
Productsas se wy) Moss: eet 60 | 58-2)157-1/176-5} 96-0)101-7}112-5) 96-5) 95-1] 92-2} 89-8] 77-5] 71-7| 69-1] 68-6 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper anuue eri ptithd lets koe 44 63-9} 89-1)154-4)129-4/106-3]}101-6] 98-8] 98-5} 98-6] 93-1] 85-8] 76-3] 64-5) 64-6 
V. Iron and its Products....... 39 | 68-9]156-9) 168-4) 128-0)104-6}104-5) 99-3) 94-1] 92-8] 93-4] 89-3] 87-0] 85-8] 86-0 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
thein products: in. a... 15 | 98-4/141-9]135-5) 97-0) 97-3]103-9] 97-0} 89-8] 94-1] 96-7] 73-5] 63-8] 57-7] 58-2 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and { 
Products ye ue wean ae 73 | 56-8) 82-3}112-2}116-6)107-0/100-3) 99-4! 94-7] 92-8] 92-8] 89-4] 86-5! 85-9] 85-7 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
CER ea aee dn ON 73 | 63-4)118-7|141-5}117-0)105-4! 99-6) 99-5] 97-3] 94-3] 95-1] 90-9! 85-5] 83-4] 83-9 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods.......... 204 | 61-9)107-0)140-0)108-0} 95-1] 97-2] 97-5! 95-5) 95-1] 94-3] 84-5! 73-9] 71-4] 71-0 
Foods, beverages and to- 
DAC COME Lace cue erat aa 116 61-8/119-4)151-0/105-4) 90-2) 97-7] 97-5] 99-5] 99-11100-3] 83-9] 66-2] 60-7] 60-1 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 88 62-2) 91-4/126-3)111-4]101-4] 96-5] 97-5] 92-9] 92-4! 90-3] 84-9] 79-0] 78-6] 78-3 
II. Producers’ Goods........... 851 67-4/131-5)163-1/112-8} 99-1)104-9] 97-2] 97-3) 93-4] 95-1] 73-4] 68-1] 60-31 59-9 
Producers’ Equipment...... 22 55-1} 80-4/108-6)113-8)104-1} 99-2/100-8] 99-1] 92-8] 94-5! 90-9] 89-2] 86-8] 86-0 
Producers’ Materials........ 329 69-1)188-3]170-4/112-6) 98-2]105-5] 96-8] 97-1] 93-5] 95-2] 71-4] 65-7] 57-4] 57-0 
Building and construction 
THAteRI ata Gi. hy Bo 97 67-0) 100-9] 144-0) 122-8/108-7/102-9] 97-9] 95-5} 98-3] 98-2] 85-7] 79-2] 77-1] 77-1 
Manufacturers’ materials. 232 69-5} 147-2/176-6}110-2) 95-8)106-2] 96-5/ 97-5] 92-4! 94-5) 68-2] 62-7] 53-0) 52-5 


Classified according to origin— 


arm— 

AECL eases sig Sei 167 

(tA nine ae itis Glee de ats 90 

Farm (Canadian)......... 59 

TT: (Masini ( 18ney dd (cielo Woe ie 16 

LED lores tay emesis 28s Mees 52 

EV). (Mineral eee). adios: 183 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 232 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 

Dy) A OE Rl es ak 276 


58-2/131-3/169-5)103-4) 89-1/102-3} 95-9] 96-5] 86-5] 91-1 

70-4) 129-9) 146-6} 109-6) 95-5)100-6] 97-7|103-1]107-5]105-2 

62-6] 132-9)161-6)102-8!| 86-7/100-4] 98-0/102-2} 96-1]101-5| 66- 
64-4)111-1/111-7} 91-6} 91-9] 98-3/103-4]102-11109-6]109-7 : 
63-9) 89-1)154-4/129-4)106-3/101-6] 98-8] 98-4] 98-6] 92-9] 85- 
67-0/111-3}131-4/117-6)105-8]101-6] 98-8] 92-7] 91-7] 92-1] 85- 
63-8) 120-7)155-7|107-5) 94-8)100-8) 97-4]/100-0] 94-4] 97-2] 70-4] 61-4] 52-6) 52-3 


64-8) 127-6)156-8)116-7/100-5)103-8] 97-4] 59-9] 94-2] 93-5] 82-8] 72-7] 69-2] 68-7 


a a a a a a gam ee ee Ee SS Se es Se 


* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 1343) 

GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 


twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But, as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1932* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 











Fuel 
a Cloth-| Sun- | All 

Food Tht Rent ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914. 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915. 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916. 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917. 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918. 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919. 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920....] 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921.... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922.... 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922.. 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922.... 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922.... 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923.... 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923.. 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923.... 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923.... 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924... 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924. 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925... 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925. 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.... 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926.... 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926.. 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.... 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927.... 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.... 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927.... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928.... 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928.. 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928.... 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dee. 1928... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929.... 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929.. 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929.... 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929.... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Mar. 1930.... 159 157 158 155 166 159 
June 1930.... 151 156 160 155 166 157 
Sept. 1930.... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Dec. 1980.... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Jang 193i 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Feb. 1931. 129 156 160 142 164 146 
Mar. 1931. 124 156 160 141 164 145 
April 1931. 121 155 160 137 164 142 
May 1981. 116 154 158 137 164 140 
June 1931. 111 153 158 137 164 138 
July 1931. 110 154 |, 158 131 163 137 
Aug. 1931. 112 153 158 131 163 138 
Sept. 1931. 109 151 158 127 163 136 
Oct. 19381. 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Noy. 1931.... 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1931....] 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Jan, 1932... 105 152 158 123 162 133 
Feb 1932.... 100 151 158 123 162 132 
Mar. 1932.... 99 151 158 123 162 131 
April 1932.... 98 150 158 123 162 131 
May 1932.... 94 148 148 120 162 127 
June 1932.... 93 148 147 120 162 126 
July 1932..,.. 92 148 147 116 161 125 
Aug. 1932.... 96 148 147 116 161 126 
Sept. 1932.... 95 147 147 116 161 126 
Ooty (1982.4... 96 146 147 114 161 126 
Nov. 1932.... 97 145 143 114 161 125 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel.s%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912, in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according 
to the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two-thirds 
or about sixty-five per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, ete., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazerre a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to permit the publication 
of preliminay figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the LaBour Gazerrz, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1921, 
quarterly from 1922 to 1930, and monthly 
since January, 1931. As stated in the above- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-6; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
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1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73°8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70:9; 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64:7; 1931, 64-1; 19382, 63-8. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1931. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption on the basis of 
figures in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1923, 108-3; 
1924, 105-1; 1925, 101-7; 1926, 100-0; 1927, 
99-0; 1928, 97-1; 1929, 94-6; 1930, 92-3. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1930 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 
100-7; 1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 
1921, 143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 
134-6; 1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9; 
1928, 128-5; 1929, 128-0; 1930, 127-6, Natural 
gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 
112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 114-0; 1919, 116-1; 
1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 1922, 163:2; 1923, 
163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 179-3; 1926, 172-4; 
1927, 166°9; 1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1; 1930, 
158-8. For the years 1900 to 1913 two index 
numbers of gas costs calculated for the Cost 
of Living Inquiry in 1914-15, have been 
averaged and converted to the base of 1913 
as 100, as follows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 
1902, 125-8; 1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 
120-1; 1906, 107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 
1909, 105-7; 1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 
106-6; 1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were considerably lower in prac- 
tically all localities, sirloin being down in the 
average from 24 cents per pound in October 
to 22-7 cents in November, rib roast from 
17-9 cents to 16:4 cents and shoulder roast 
from 12°5 cents to 11-9 cents. Mutton was 
also generally lower, averaging 18 cents per 
pound in November as compared with 19:2 
cents in October. Fresh pork declined from 
an average price of 15-7 cents per pound in 
October to 14:5 cents in November. Decreases 
were more pronounced in Ontario and the 
Western Provinces. Lard was up from an 
average price of 12-6 cents per pound in 
October to 13-3 cents in November. 

Eggs were substantially higher in practically 
all localities, fresh averaging 38-6 cents per 
dozen as compared with 30-3 cents in October 
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and 25-6 cents in September, and cooking aver- 
aging 29:4 cents per dozen in November, 24 
cents in October and 20-5 cents in Septem- 
ber. Milk was unchanged at an average price 
of 9-4 cents per quart. Increases were re- 
ported from Hull, Ottawa, Cobalt and Victoria, 
while prices were lower at Sherbrooke and 
Brockville. Butter prices were slightly lower, 
dairy being down from an average of 23 cents 
per pound in October to 22-7 cents in Novem- 
ber and creamery from 26-9 cents per pound 
to 26:4 cents. 

Bread was fractionally lower at an average 
price of 5:7 cents per pound. ‘Potatoes were 
little changed at an average price of 81 cents 
per ninety pounds. Evaporated apples declined 
from 16 cents per pound in October to 15:7 
cents in November, while prunes also were 
fractionally lower at an average price of 10-7 
cents per pound. Bituminous coal declined 
from an average price of $947 per ton in 
October to $9.42 in November, while coke was 
down from $12.16 per ton to $11.96. Both hard 
and soft wood were lower, the former in stove 
lengths being down from $12.78 per cord in 
October to $12.49 in November and the latter 
from $9.54 per cord in October to $9.37 in 
November. Reduced quotations for rent were 
reported from a number of localities. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

No, 1 Manitoba Northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, was down from 
an average price of 48-2 cents per bushel in 
October to 46-7 cents in November. The high 
price for the month was 48 cents per bushel 
reached on November 12 and the low 44:8 
cents per bushel reached at the end of the 
month. The decrease in the latter part of 
the month followed the appearance of the 
new crop from Australia and the Argentine, 
and the sharp decline in sterling exchange. 
Coarse grains for the most part were higher, 
western barley advancing from an average of 
25:7 cents per bushel to 30-3 cents, oats from 
23% cents per bushel to 24 cents, rye from 
29-2 cents per bushel to 29°5 cents and corn 
from 68-8 cents per bushel to 71-4 cents. 
Rolled oats at Toronto advanced from $2.25 
per ninety pound bag to $2.60 and oatmeal 
from $2.48 per ninty-eight pound bag to $2.86. 
Shorts at Montreal were 80 cents per ton 
lower at $18.45. Raw sugar at New York was 
down from $1.28 per cwt. to $1.25 (Canadian 
funds), while granulated at Montreal was un- 
changed at $4.37 per cwt. Ceylon rubber at 
New York rose from 3°8 cents per pound to 
4 cents (Canadian funds). This advance was 
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due entirely it was said to fluctuations in ex- 
change and not to the market situation. Live- 
stock prices for the most part were lower, 
choice steers at Toronto being down from 
$4.70 per hundred pounds to $4.22 and at Win- 
nipeg from $3.63 per hundred pounds to $3.51. 
Bacon hogs at Toronto declined from $4.50 per 
hundred pounds to $3.92 and at Montreal 
from $4.84 per hundred pounds to $4.08. Lambs 
were lower at Toronto but advanced at Win- 
nipeg. In the former market the price was 
down from $4.77 per hundred pounds to $4.72 
and in the latter advanced from $3.64 per 
hundred pounds to $4.08. Fresh eggs showed 
a substantial seasonal advance, the price at 
Montreal being up from 39-4 cents per dozen 
to 49 cents, at Toronto from 37-4 cents per 
dozen to 46:4 cents and at Winnipeg from 31 
cents per dozen to 32 cents. In butter, cream- 
ery prints at Montreal were slightly lower 
at 235 cents per pound. Raw cotton at New 
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York was down from 7:2 cents per pound to 
7:1 cents, following the publication of the 
Government crop forecast which placed the 
crop somewhat higher than in the previous 
month, Raw silk at New York was slightly 
lower at $2 per pound, while wool was un- 
changed in price. In lumber, prices of red 
oak advanced from $73 per thousand board 
feet to $75 and spruce from $19.50 per thou- 
sand board feet to $20. In iron and steel, 
heavy scrap steel was slightly higher at $7.25 
per ton, while steel tank plates were up from 
$1.73 per hundred pounds to $1.82. Electro- 
lytic copper at Montreal was unchanged at 
$7.31 per hundred pounds, while copper wire 
bars declined from $6.77 per hundred pounds 
to $5.99. Silver at New York advanced from 
29°8 cents per ounce to 30-7 cents (Canadian 
funds). Coke was 50 cents per ton lower 


at $7. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


oleae following notes give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movements 
of prices in Great Britain and certain other 
countries. The index numbers of the cost of 
living are from official sources unless otherwise 
stated. The authorities for the wholesale 
prices index numbers are named in all cases. 
The latest table showing cost of living and 
wholesale prices index numbers for various 
countries appeared in the Lasour Gazertm, 
October, -1982, page 1126. 


Great Britain 


WHotEsALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924—100, was 60-8 
for October, a decline of 0-9 per cent for the 
month. Food declined 1:4 per cent and non- 
foods 0-7 per cent, Among non-foods, coal 
and iron and steel advanced, but all other 
groups were lower for the month. 

The Statist index number on the base 1867- 
1877—=100, was 77:8 at the end of October, a 
fall of 3-2 per cent for the month. The gen- 
eral decline included all of the six groups, the 
greatest fall occurring in animal food which 
amounted to 7-7 per cent. 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette on the base July 
1914—100, was 143 at November 1, showing no 
change from October. Except for a slight in- 
crease in the rent group, all groups were un- 
changed for the month. 


Germany 


WHo.esaLE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 


1913-1914—100, was 94-3 for October, a decline 
of 0-8 per cent for the month. Non-ferrous 
metals, textiles and rubber showed the greatest 
declines. 

Cost or Livina—The official index number 
on the base 1913-1914—100, was 119-0 for 
October, which is 0:4 per cent lower than for 
the previous month. Rent and heat and light 
were slightly higher, but other groups declined. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Government of Bombay of wholesale prices 
in Bombay, on the base July 1914—100, was 
107 for September, showing no change from 
August. 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
cost of living, Bombay, on the base July 1914—= 
100, was 109 for September, showing no change 
from August: A decline in food was counter- 
acted by an increase in clothing prices. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926—100, 
was 64:4 for October, a decline of 1-4 per cent 
from the September level, due to declines in 
farm products, foods, textile products, chemi- 
cals and drugs and: miscellaneous commodities, 
partly counteracted by advances in hides and 
leather products, fuel and lghting materials, 
metals and metal products and building mate- 
rials, 

Dun’s index number, which is based on the 
wholesale commodity quotations proportioned 
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on the per capita consumption of each of the 
many articles included was $133-898 at De- 
cember 1, a decline of 0-6 per cent for the 
month. Declines in breadstuffs, meat and 
“other food,” clothing and metals were partly 
offset by advances in dairy and garden ee 
and miscellaneous commodities, 
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— 


Cost or Livine.—The cost of living index 
number of the Department of Labour and In- 
dustries, Massachusetts, on the base 1913=100, 
was 124-7 for October, a decline of 0:4 per 
cent for the month, due to lower food prices 
(chiefly meats) and decreases in fuel and light 
and sundries, partly offset by an advance in 
clothing. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Employer’s guarantee of employment for 
definite period is enforceable 


In an action in the High Court of Justice 
of Ontario certain employees sued individu- 
ally for wages alleged to be owing by the 
defendant company by virtue of oral and 
written agreements. The Company, which 
carried on a tailoring business at Toronto, 
desired to conduct what is known as an “ in- 
dependent shop,” in which it could employ 
non-union workmen. Accordingly, some time 
prior to July 24, 1931, Hillman, a member 
of the Company, approached several of the 
plaintiffs, and told them that the company 
wanted to form an independent shop, and that 
it would be better for all parties if they 
worked separately from the Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Workers’ Union, respec- 
tively, and advised them for their part to 
break away from the Union, and that if 
they did the company would give them a 
year’s work. 

As a result of the negotiations between the 
plaintiffs and the defendant company, the 
following written agreement was entered into 
on the 24th July, 1931: 


Toronto, July 24, 1931. 

Agreement, made in duplicate between the 
Shiffer & Hillman Co., and the Shop Group, 
acting in the interest of the coat department. 

(1) It is hereby mutually agreed by both 
parties to withdraw from their respective As- 
sociations immediately and establish instead 
a direct contact between the firm and the 
workers of the shop; (2) The ‘firm hereby 
recognizes the right of the workers to be or- 
ganized and deal with their shop committee 
or elected representative; (3) It is further 
agreed that the workers in the shop are 
guaranteed the right to the job; (4) The shop 
Committee is to supply any additional help 
needed in the shop; (5) 44 hours to constitute 
the working week; (6) The existing Union 
scale of wages to remain in force unless there 
is a general readjustment of the clothing mar- 
ket; (7)—(11)_ (ine.) (These clauses deal 
with irrelevant matters); .(12) This agree- 
ment is entered into for the period of one 
year from the above date. 

Signed for the Shiffer & Hillman Co. Ltd.— 
“B. Hillman,” “EE. Shiffer.” 

Signed for the Coat Shop—‘ Sam Weinran,” 
and others, including the plaintiffs. 


Pursuant to the agreement, the plaintiffs 
left their union and the defendant company ~ 
left its association. The plaintiffs were work- 
ing under the agreement when a strike was 
called by the union. Some of the signatories 
were intimidated, others assaulted, and some 
left the employment of the defendant com- 
pany, but the plaintiffs continued for ten 
weeks to work for the company, and were 
paid for that time. The defendant company 
then made peace with the union and the 
plaintiffs were dismissed for no other cause 
than that they did not belong to the union. 

It was submitted, on behalf of the plain- 
tiffs, Ist, that the written agreement stand- 
ing by itself was an enforceable agreement, 
whereby the company agreed to employ each 
of the plaintiffs, among others, for the period 
of one year; 2nd. That if there was any 
ambiguity in the agreement, it could be 
explained by oral testimony; 3rd. That if 
the written agreement was for any reason 
invalid, there was a collateral enforceable 
verbal agreement to the same effect. 


Mr. Justice Logie, in a written judgment, 
said that the agreement was intended to 
create and did create the legal relationship 
of master and servant between the defend- 
ant and the individual plaintiffs. The plain- 
tiffs left their trade union and this con- 
stituted valuable consideration for the defend- 
ants’ promise to employ them, Hudson v. 
Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific 
Railway (1918), Ky. 711 distinguished. The 
learned Justice was of the opinion that the 
words “it is further agreed that the workers 
in the shop are guaranteed the right to the 
job” meant that the signatories would not 
be supplanted by others so long as there was 
work to do, and that paragraph 12 meant 
that this work was to last for the period of 
one year. Even if the plaintiffs should be 
considered as members of an unincorporated 
association, the agreement was not therefore a 
mere nullity. It could be enforced by or 
against those members who actually executed 
it. Reference to Chitty on Contracts, 18th 
ed. p. 297, 
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In Young v. Canadian Northern Railway 
Co. (Lasour Gazetts, December, 1930, page 
1474), Lord Russell said, in reference to a 
wages agreement between a trade union and 
the railway company, that, “It appears to their 
Lordships to be intended merely to operate as 
an agreement between a body of employers 
and a labour organization, by which the em- 
ployers undertake that, as regards their work- 
men, certain rules beneficial to the workmen 
shall be observed. By itself it constitutes no 
contract between any individual and the com- 
pany which employs him.” Reference also to 
Bancroft v. C.P.R. (1920), 30 Manitoba Law 
Reports, 401. 

The learned Justice observed that the agree- 
ment in the present case differed from those 
under consideration in either of the above 
cases. It was more than a collective agree- 
ment similar to the collective bargains made 
by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America with employers on behalf of work- 
men—the only remedy for breach of which is 
a strike. It was more than merely a memo- 
randum of rates of pay, regulations governing 
hours of work, and scale of production, and, 
considered from the viewpoint of the company, 
it was more than evidence of its intention to 
be governed in the conduct of its business by 
the rules set out for the time stipulated. Nor 
was it solely the defining of a usage that was 
an established method of dealing adopted in 
this particular shop by those engaged in the 
Coat Department which only acquired force 
because the people signing it made their con- 
tract with respect to it. 

In the opinion of the learned Justice, the 
document was just what, on its face, it pur- 
ported to be, namely, a contract with the in- 
dividuals forming what was called a shop 
group, for a year’s employment by the com- 
pany if there was work to do and a year’s 
service on the part of the employees on the 
special terms contained in the document itself. 


Moreover, the learned Justice was satisfied, 
on the evidence, that there was a collateral 
verbal agreement on the same subject con- 
sistent with the written document. The 
verbal agreement, in essence, proceeded upon 
the principle of the Smokeball case, Carlill v. 
Carbolic Smokeball Co. (1892), and the offer 
by the representatives of the company, in the 
case at bar, was available to all who accepted 
it. In effect, it was “to such of you who give 
up your union and form with us an independent 
shop, we, the employers, will give work for a 
year upon the terms of an agreement which 
we will put in writing.” 

The learned Justice said that, if he were 
correct in his interpretation of the written 
agreement, there was no mutual mistake and 


no ground for rectification of the written 

agreement. There should be judgment for the 

plaintiffs, with costs, with a reference to the 

Master to determine the damages. 

Ziger et al versus Shiffer & Hillman Co., Lim- 
ated, Ontario, 1932, Ontario Weekly Notes, 
vol. 41, page 392. 


Union officials not responsible for Mutual 
Benefit Department 


A member of the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, residing in Manitoba, took out an 
assurance policy from the Mutual Benefit De- 
partment of the Order, the certificate being 
issued at St. Louis, Missouri. After his death, 
his widow as the beneficiary named in the 
certificate, entered an action at Winnipeg to 
recover from the Manitoba Branch (Division 
No. 43) of the association the sum of $1,000 
as the amount payable on the death of the 
assured. Neither the Order nor its Mutual 
Benetit Department had been incorporated or 
registered in Manitoba and the head office of 
each was at St. Louis. Objection was taken 
by the Referee to the statement of claim on 
the ground that the defendant named therein 
was not a legal entity. The plaintiff therefore 
asked for, and obtained from the Referee, 
leave to substitute as defendants the chairman 
and secretary of Division No. 48, who both 
resided in Manitoba, and the secretary of the 
Grand Lodge of the Order, who resided at 
St. Louis. The plaintiff appealed against this 
decision of the Referee. 

Mr. Justice Donovan reversed the decision 
of the Referee, his judgment being in part as 
follows:— 

“As I view it, neither the general members 
of the Order nor the officials thereof have a 
common interest with the general members of 
the Mutual Benefit Department, and the 
moneys payable under such certificates or con- 
tracts of memberships issued by that Depart- 
ment are not in any way subject to the control 
of the officials or members of Division No. 48. 

“While it is conceivable that the existence 
of the General Order of Telegraphers may be 
beneficial or even essential to the development 
of the Mutual Benefit Department, yet it does 
not seem to me that the case on that point, 
and particularly as against the Benefit Depart- 
ment, can be said to come within the terms of 
Rule 211 of The King’s Bench Act (Revised 
Statutes of Manitoba 1931, chapter 6), which 
provides :— 

‘Where there are numerous parties having 
the same interest in one action, one or more of 
such parties may sue or be sued, or may be 
authorized by the Court to defend, in such 


action, on behalf of, or for the benefit of, all 
parties so interested.’ 
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“Tt was contended on behalf of the plain- 
tiff that the judgment in the House of 
Lords in the case of Taff Vale Railway v. 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
(1901), was authority for the making of the 
order made by the learned Referee. In that 
case however the defendant society was a 
trade union, registered under statutory au- 
thority, and Farwell, J., at p. 427, points out 
that in such a case the defendant was to 
be considered ‘an association of men which 
almost invariably owes its legal validity to 
the Trade Union Act, 1871, ch. 31, 


“In Hay versus Unton No. 25, Ontario, 
Bricklayers and Masons International Union 
(1928) 63 Ontario Law Reports, page 418, an 
amendment was sought in a situation ‘which 
had some points of similarity to this case, 
and although an issue was not raised on the 
question, Hodgins, J. A., at p. 419, says: 
‘The initial difficulty is that the Local 
Union, being unincorporated, could not be 
sued,-and therefore that the adding at the 
trial of the individual defendants was incom- 
petent, it being in fact a substitution of de- 
fendants for an original defendant against 
whom no cause of action existed. This was 
not pressed at the trial or on the appeal; 
nevertheless I think the Court is entitled to 
pronounce upon the point, and upon that 
ground alone the action against the individual 
defendants should be dismissed.’ 

“In Society Brand Clothes Ltd. v. Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America (La- 
BouR GAZETTE, January, 1931, page 108) Mr. 
Justice Cannon (page 111), distinguishes that 
case from the Taff Vale case, supra, as fol- 
lows: ‘It is therefore clear that the defend- 
ants have not the status of qwas?-corpora- 
tions to which the decision in the House of 
Lords in Taff Vale Ry. v. Amalgamated 
Society of Ry. Servants might be applied.’ 

“The individuals from Manitoba named 
as the representatives cannot, it seems to 
me, be held, under the constitution or con- 
tract, to be agents for the Mutual Benefit 
Department, nor, without showing that they 
were members of such body, can they be 
held to have any control over the funds or 
the procedure required to make the assess- 
ment. (See Walker v. Sur (1914) 2 K.B. 
930, 83 L.J.K.B. 1188, and Local Union No. 
1562 United Mine Workers of America v. 
Williams, 59 S.C.R. 240, (1919) 3 W.W.R. 
828. 

“The certificate does not provide for the 
payment of $1,,000, as claimed, but only for 
such sum as may be realized from an as- 
sessment to be levied on account of the 
death of the member named in the certi- 


ficate, and such levy is made subject to a 
proviso that the amount to be paid shall not. 
exceed $1,000. _ ' 
“In the Taff Vale case, supra, Lord Mac- 
naghten, in discussing the question of the form 
of action against trade unions, says, ‘I have no 
doubt whatever that a trade union, whether 
registered or unregistered, may be sued in a 
representative action if the persons selected 
as defendants be persons who, from their 
position, may be taken fairly to represent 
the body. As regards this point, Mr. Hal- 
dane relied on the case of Jemperton v. 
Russell (1893) 1 Q.B. 435, 62 L.J.Q.B. 300, 
but Temperton v. Russell as I said in Bed- 
ford (Duke) v. Ellis (1901) A.C. 1, 70 LJ. 
Ch. 102, was an absurd case. The persons 
there selected as representatives of the vari- 
ous unions intended to be sued were select- 
ed in defiance of all rule and _ principle. 
They were not the managers of the union— 
they had no control over it or over its funds.’ 


“Tn my opinion therefore the plaintiff has 
not established her claim to have the Mani- 
toba representatives added as defendants in 
this action, and furthermore on the facts, as 
noted above, the Court has no jurisdiction 
to make the Mutual Benefit Department, or 
representatives of it, defendants; or if so 
made defendants, to have under Rule 290 of: 
The King’s Bench Act service made out of 
Manitoba. 

“The appeal will therefore be allowed with: 
costs.” 

On further appeal by the plaintiff from’ 
the order of Mr. Justice Donovan the Mani- 
toba Court of Appeal dismissed the appeal 
with costs, without projudice to the right 
of the plaintiff to take other proceedings as 
she might be advised. 


Timmons vs. Order of Railroad Telegraph- 
ers (Manitoba) 1932, Western Weekly Re- 
ports, vol. 3, page 312. 


City Relief Work is not Subject to Law 
Governing Contracts of Employment 


Relief workers at Regina were required by 
the civic authority to sign an agreement un- 
der which the city was to hold in trust 75 
per cent of the wages they earned while. 
engaged on relief work. The legality of this 
ordinance being challenged by the Unem- 
ployed Workers’ Council, an action was brought 
by one of the workers in the Police Court as 
a test case, it being alleged that the action 
of the City in reserving part of the wages 
earned by the relief workers was contrary to. 
the provisions of the Workmen’s Wage Act 
(Revised Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1930,. 
chapter 259), which provides as follows:— | 
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2. In every contract for the hiring of a work- 
man in any of the occupations contained in the 
schedule to this Act the wages of such work- 
man shall be made payable in Canadian 
currency or in the notes of a chartered bank 
doing business in Canada or by cheques drawn 
upon and duly accepted by a chartered bank 
having a branch or agency at or within five 
miles of the place where the workman is em- 
ployed; a contract providing for payment in 
any other manner shall be illegal and void. 

3. If in any contract hereafter made between 
such workman and his employer any provision 
is contained respecting the place where or 
the manner in which or the person with whom 
the whole or any part of the wages of the 
workman shall be expended the contract shall 
be illegal and void. 

4. The entire amount of the wages of every 
such workman shall be paid him in Canadian 
currency or in the notes of a chartered bank 
doing business in Canada or by accepted cheque 
as aforesaid at the end of every seven days 
if his employment does not sooner cease, or 
at the time it ceases if the employment is for 
a period of less than seven days; and every 


payment made in respect of such wages by 
the delivery to the workman of goods or other- 
wise than as before mentioned shall be illegal 
and void. 


5. Every such workman shall be entitled to 
recover from his employer in the manner by 
law provided for the recovery of servants’ 
wages or by any other lawful means so much 
of his wages as has not been paid to him in 
the manner authorized by this Act; and in any 
action, suit or other proceeding hereafter 
brought by a workman against his employer 
for the recovery of money due as the wages 
of labour, the defendant shall not set off nor 
claim any reduction oi the plaintiff’s demand 
by reason of the delivery to him of goods, wares 
or merchandise on account of wages, or by 
reason of goods, wares or merchandise sold, 
delivered or supplied to such workman at any 
shop or warehouse of the employer or in the 
profits of which such employer has an interest. 


The magistrate held that the City of Regina 
was not a contractor within the meaning of 
the Act, and dismissed the case. 
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